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INTEODUCTION TO THE FIRST *EDTTION^ 


nrimiiry jabjeot of the Didimuiry of Political Pcoiwiiii/ is to provide the 
studem with such assistance as may enalde him to understancf the position 9i 
economic thought at the jiresent time, and to pursue such branches of inquiry as 
may be necessary for that end. 

The table of the contents of the worlt shows how large is the range ofi 
investigation which the student must follow at the present time. 

During recent years the course of economic study has e.vtetided so jvidely 
• that it was obviously impossible to restrict the work to the old and formerly well- 
t recognised boundaries. The development of the historical school has opened out 
new »nd fertile fields, while the wants of those who follow the mathematical method 
of study have also to be considered. These two main lines of treatment aie here 
but mentioned as examples. They are far from exhausting the countless ramifi¬ 
cations of inquiry now rightly thought necessary for the complete investigation of 
a study bounded only by the requirements of human life in every social relatiom 

In making the selection necessitated by the limits of space, the requirements 
of differenti classes of students have throughout been borne in mind. On the 
one side pprel^ business matters, such as banking, the foreign exchanges, and the 
operations of the mint come in; on the other, subjects of a philosophical character 
have been dealt with, such as questions of ethics and methods of definition, 
analysi^ and reasoning;—and the ways in which diagrams and mathematical pro¬ 
cesses may lend assistance to economic inquiry have also been discussed. Again 
’ those interested in historical studies require an explanation of words found in 
early wofks, and those derived from classical and mediaeval times; also of legal 
phrases, now archaic, together with the modern correlative terms, for only thus 
can it be jinderstood how ancient usage ha? influenced present habit. Life in the 
jiresent day, even in t^e most modem settlements in the United Smes, in our 
*!Britiah colonies, in the new countries coming into existence in different parts 
of the world, is influenced largely by the*pasft The stream of existenoti, if the 
simile may be permitted, reaches u| deeply coloured by the soil of the fields 
throng which it has flowei by the Varied strata of the jliffs—some of them 
.undermined by it—that hare bgu?ld%f its long and devious course. 

An endeavour alias been made to present under all^he subjects treated an* 
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authorities; whilst the jpiyions held in 
required limits* allowed, been considered 


account of the 4)e3t aiiS most rcce: 
otter countrTes have 'al*d^ a^far as tl 
and»nicJ\tioned. 

* OousidAifttions of space nave necessarily connnea tnc scope oi tn« worn mainiy 
to the d^vclojiments Sf economic lludy in England, the United States, and our 
Eng!isl^-s|)eaking colowies—and, in regard to these, an endeavour has been made 
to present under all the subjects treated an *;co«nt of the best and most recent 
antliorities; wliilst the opinions held in^her countries flalte also, as far as^he 
itajuired limits ailowed, been considered and fiieiitioncd. 

The biographies iifuoiluced have been sclected»with the same end. 'They 
shofv what has actually been written in former times, and hence will enable the 
reader to trace the progress of ecmiomic thought. Much attention has been 
giv*ii to the less known writers. It is difticult for the student qnder ordinary 
circumstances ^to trace out when such authors lived, the surroundings which 
influenced their lives, and the opinions they held. While the oversights in science^ 
are sometimes as remarkable as the discovcrie.s, lhc.se earlier labourers have nfft 
unfrequently bi'cii the precursors of other and better-known men, and have some- 
fiiiics ^uiticijiatcd opinions that have held sway for long |)eriods after them. * 

The different economic schools in the jirincipal countries of tl*e world are 
also described. Thus this volume contains notices of the American, Austrian, 
Dutch and English stliools, and the I’rench, German, Italian, and Spani,sh sclools 
will follow 111 due course. 

A work extending over so wide a range of subjects is, necessarily, the pro 
diiction ot many minds, of writers whose pin suits, occupations, a((d studies are 
very diverse and vai ieil. I desire to record my wai-m thanks to the contri¬ 
butors to the book, which is, 1 think, in itself an almo.st unique example of 
economic co-operation. Where all have assisted so heartily, it is le.ss easy to 
select individual names; but 1 wish to bo allowed to express my special thanks 
to Professor Dunbar, Dr. Keynes, Professor Maishall, Professor Montague, Pro¬ 
fessor Nicholson, Signor M. Pantaleoni, Mr. L. E. Phelps, Mr. L. L Priqp, Mr. E. 
Schuster, Professor 11. Sidgwick, and General Walker for valuable assistance in 
different directions, and jiarticularly *to Dr. Bonar, Professor Edgeworth, Mr.* 
Henry Higgs, and Mr. H. It. Tedder, who have kindly helped in Ihe more 
arduous labour of the preiiaration of the work for the press. 

Thi^s but an act of justice, thi^i readers may know to whom they ar^speciaHy 
indebted. 

R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE 

UCLTON, NKlIl SlllJVT YaUMOUTH, 

Chi isimas ISOS. 

(IlENsTBAi Hall, JVhbntham, Suffolk. 

1914> i 
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Tkr great art tlierefore of political oeconomy Is, first to adai)t the different 
operations of it to the spirit, malniers, baliits, and uustoms of the people; 
and afterwai-ds to model these circumstances so, as to be able to introduce a 
sot of new ami more useful institutions. 

Th^ principal object of tills science is to secure a cei taiu fund of subsist? 
ence for all tlic inhabvtJiuts, to obviate every circumstance which may render 
it precarious; to provide everything necessiiry fi>r supplying the wants of 
the society, and to employ the inhabitants (supposing them to be free men) 
in such a manner as naturally to create reciprocal relations and deiiendencies 
between them, so as to make thoir several interests lead them to supply one 
another with their reciprocal wants.—Sin Jambs Steuart, Inquiry mt% the 
Principles of Politicitl CEkonomy, 


The more extended our research becomes, the more we'find that know¬ 
ledge is a thing of slow progression, that the very notions which appear to 
ourselves new have arisen, though perha[)S in a very indirect manner, £K»m 
successive modifications of traditional opinions. Each word we utt^i^ each 
thouglit we think, has in it the vestiges, is in itself the impress, of aiftooedeDfc 
woi-ds and thoughts.—Sin W. 11 Gbove, Qorreliitum of Physical Forcet. 
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Division of Labour, 76 b, 609 6 ; Machinery 
and Tool, econ. functions of, 76 c, 77 « ; 
Manufacture, 76 6, 77 a ; Method of P. 

75 d, 70 a; Statistics, 75 6. 

Bacon, F., on Colonies: 78 cd. 

Baobhot, W. : on Banks, functions of, 7$ e ; 
Employers, 705 6; Eng. Const., 81 d, 193 d, 
194 a; Money Market, 81 ab ; Moneyg 
universal, 81 6c; B. E. as deductive sci., 
appl. to«mlvanced societies, 79 d, 80 atjd, 
•735 6; Silver, deprec. of. and Bimetallism, 

81 g. • * * 

Bailbt, S. : Distance in Tim??, 593 d; Rent,# 
theory of, 82 d ; Value^theory of, 82 cd. ^ 

Baines f|imily: 83 6-84 a. -Bainebi^Sii* R, 

on Education, national, 83 d; ^ee Trade, 
83 c. * 

Balance of Trade, 84 6>88 6, 362 e, 724 c; 
N. ^Aarbon on, 87 6, 120 cd; G. ^rkklbt 
on, 87 d; E. Burke on, 88 6*195 6; R. Can* 
tillon on, 87 6; J. Cabt' on, 280 6; Sir J. 
pHiLD, 87 d, 277 c; C. Davrnant on, 87 d, 
484 6; D. on, 67 ad, 732 e, 788 c; 
Sir R. Maduibon, 723 d; E. Mi88BLd4n on, 
7243 c; and Money, scarcity In Middle Ages, 
85 ab ; Sir D. North oh, 87 6c ; D. Rioabik) 
qn, 88 6; A. Smith on, 8? d-88 6; Sir J. 

* Struakt on, 87 6; depends on Totd com* 
^merce, 85 6. 

Baldwin, S., Budget of: 830 a. 
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asAMO, P., and A. YouNQ^s AniuiU qf Mri- Fr., 97 rf, 98 c, 112 d ; Ger?, 99 a, 112d ; I»] 
culkt^e : 90 ctb. J 97 a, 112 d ; Scot, 95 c, 112 d ; Sootli AfHca, 

INDINI, S. A., on hnprovemeiit of Land, 820 c; Sweden, 99 c, 113 6 ; U.S.A., 99c 113 

T|i8cany: 91 a6. a-lUA, 820d.822a.—^BanktfJote Issne. N. 

ifikere, modvl., or royal ueurera: Jews, 342 c; Biodlb on, U.S.A., 189d; Sir R. Pml and Curr. 

Lombards,^ 12 c. doctr.,472cd; Ri«tm8.on,93d, n3fd;BestmH. 

anking: Bank of AniKtertlatn, 104 ca, 559 d\ oii,(}er.,996 ; I). Ricardo and A. Smith on, 113 

Australian and Tnd. banks, functions of, 97 ft, c.-^nka, Popular, Ger., 109 abc\ Italy, 

819 6-820 6; Charitable nuintes, 15th centy., 109 d-110 c .—Banking Reserve, Bill as, 

and monts de pi4td, 213 d ; Co-operative, 109 141 6 ; Canada, 102 a ; effects of Eng. syst on, 

a-llO c, 412 d ; Baron Corvaia, 432 c; l)e- 94 6 ; Ger., 99 ab; Silver as, 147 6; U.8.A., 

partinental, 1*. Estkrno on, 755 ft; Banks, 103 a, 821 ft, 822 a. —Banking, anc. Roman, 

early Bur., 103 c; Pr. conccjdion of, 98 d ; Argentarii, 52 d, 170 c, 559 rf; Mensarius, 

Functions of, 79 r, 91 d ; Bank of Genoa, 559 d. —Banking, Sc., 95 a-96 6; Bank of 

104 ah, f»59 d; Bank of Germany, gov. of, Scotland, SOoftc; Branch syst, 95 ; banks, 

99 6 ; Bank of Hamburg, 105 a-lOO ft, 559 Chartered, 100 aft.——Banking, U.S.A., J. 

d; Bank of Ireland, privileges of, 96 d, E. Bou.man on, 162 c; T. R. Dbw on, 673 d: 

97 a ; Irish banks, 96 ft-97 a ; Land banks, Federal lieserve System, 118 d-114 aft, 820 d- 

Gor., 106 d-108 d; Bank of Middclbnrg, 822«.—Banks, U.S.A., National, 102d-103 

106c; Origin of banking, 93 cd\ Post-office ft,820d,821ad,822a;N.ApPl.KTONonfunction8 

banks, 111 6c; Provincial, 93 d-94 ; Bank of, 43d; and Excha^e, internal, 777d; note 

of Rotterdam, 106 c ; Savings - banks, 110 circulation of, 113 a-lH aft, 820 d, 821 a, 822a. 

c-111 d, 334 d, 649 bed, 819 6; Hank of Bankruptcy: Act of 1914, .500d, B89 6 ; Board 

Sweden, 104 ftc; Bank of Venice, 103 d, of Tr^e, 117 a, 824 ac; and Book-keeping, 

104 a, 559 d .-—Bank Act of 1844, stisim. 165 d ; Cessio bonorum, Roman law, 114 6 ; 

of, and Crisis ol 1847, 459 a, 461 o ; Grit. Compulsory Preference of payments,*381 ft ; 

of, 406 a, 735 c ; ami Curr. doctr. 113 d, Court, 448 c ; Debtor’s summons, 506 cd ; 

407 d, 472 cd, 623 c ; Effects, 459 a, 463 ft ; Deed of Arrangement, 58 ft, 116 ^ 527 a; 

Banks, British Colonies and Dominions, 97 ah. Discharge, 589 oft; Dividend, 607 d ; Eng. 

819 ft-820ft ; Eiigli.di amalgamations of, 94 cd, law of, 116 ft-llS d, 506 d ; Sequestiation, 

837 d. — Banks, Australia, State-owned, Sc. law, 114 d-115 d. 

819 ft; Note ixstie, H19 d — Canada, Bakbon, N.: on Balance of Trade, 87 ft, 120 

Branch s}st, 102 aft; Chivilcrcd, 101 aft; cd; Credit, 120 a\ on In^rest, 120 aft; 

Const, and powers, 101 aft; Hist, of, 100 Land Banks, 119 a, 120 d; Honey, 119 d, 

6-101 a; Note issue, 101 ft-102 a; State 121 a, 728 d; Rent, 119 ft; Trade, 119 c, 

bank successfully oppow'd, 101 a. —South 120 6, 731 d ; Value, 119 cd, 120 a, ’21 a. 

Africa, ndininistratinn, 820 fted; Note issue, Barter: mod. form of, Clearing,*122 6; dist. 

820 c.—Banks of Deposit, Amsterdam and Irom Exchange, 122 r; Inconveniences of, 122 

Hamburg, 5.59 d ; Athens and Home, 559 d ; a ; law of Prices for, 816 ft. 

Medvl., 559 d; U.S.A., 103 ah .—Bank Bascoin, J. : 808 ft. • 

'Depositp, Australia, 819 ft; Canada, 102 c ; Bastiat, F. : .1. E. Cairnks’ crit. of, 124 ft; on 

Eng.," 94 d; Int. on, 94 rf; Ird., 97 a; ecoii. Harmonies, 4 d, 123 d, 124% 674 d, 

1‘opular banks, Italy, 110 ft; Savings-banks, 675 .4; F. bAasM.LK’s crit. of, 124 c; on 

•11 abc; ^19 ft; Scot., 95 d.— Liberty, 123 rd, 675 a ; Optimism of, 124 ac ; 

Bank of England, Bill business of, 142 a ; H. ^ infl^lence oif A. L. Peri^^dS a ; doctrine of 
Cuambeblf.n’s oppdHition to. 257 aft ; functions* Serpees, 124 ft ; on Value, 124 6, J64 a. 
in Clearing syst., 92id, 306 d, 308 ft, 309 d, Rauueau, N. : criU^ of E. B. de Condillac, 
837 cd, 83S hr, 889 6 ; poKition*iu Crisis oi 746 d; articles in Eph^m^ridcs, 125 be, 
181», 464ftcd: ip Crisis 011914, 868 d-80* ft; 714 745 c. ^ 

Currency Noxes exchangeable. f8r goh^at, 860 Bai-di, ^.^di V., on Iprnded P^t^efty, Italy: 
c, 869 a ; Deposits in, 92 d ; Functions, 92 ft, 125 cd. ' • 

93 a ; Gov. of, 929d ; and Panic, 463 aft; hist. Baxter, R. D. : on National Debt, 126 cd ; 

df iwserve in, 92 ft, 94 ft; Ih-siTves, J 857, 1806, Bnt. Taxatmn, 126 be. * • • 

1890, 465 ft; Suspension of specie payments Beccaria, on Division of L|Jx)ur, 

by, 946, 868 6.— Bank of Eng., Foundation of, 127 d; “Greatest happiness •of greatest 

Eicon, effects, 428 c.—Bunk of >>., advances number,” 127%f; anticipation of R. IIal- 

to tlv State by, 98 c; Bill business % 142 ft; thus, 121 d^on power of Self-Int. in mod. 

Branch syst*, 97 cd, 98 a ; Gov. of, 97 6c; world, 128 a ; antieipn^n of A. Smith, 127 d. 

expansion of note circulation of, 112 d : Joint- Btne^e: Advowsons, 5 0 , 130 *ftc; Land 
stock Banks, adn}is.sion to Clearing H^se, Tenures, medvl^ oft. 

c, — Mortgage ll^ks, Credit Fon- Benevolences: VWuntaryGrants, 180#. 
cier, Fr., 108 ft, 454 6-4{)r>ft ; assoc. of'Eaud- Bk>A! 1 am, J.: Bouili^es, 131 d; Colonies, 

owners, Ger., 107 a; State, Ger., 108«d.— 131 d; Blducation, 183 c; Final UtiK4v, 

Bank Note, CoJivertibility of, 407 d; De- 183 6; “Grea^t happiness of greate.st uum- 

nominations*of, discussetf, 648 cd; ip^. on * her,” 138 d; F IluTCHEseg’s ^ticipation of, 
Prices, 453 c. — Bank Note Circ., Aiif- 182 d; on Individualism, 188 aft; Int. a^ 
tralia, 819 d; Canada, 1867, 100 d; Caultla, Usury, 131 oft; Laissez-faire, 138 ft; ec(m. 

present day, 101 c, 102 c; Eng., 94 oft, 112#ft; functions of Machinery, 132 A; NMional 
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Debt, 132 a 5 E.. Art and sci. of, 131 d ; 

Poor Law, 131 c; Population, 132 a ; Pro- 
jectora and iiitiustrial progress, 131 b ; lull, ou 
1 ). R1CARDO4-I33 6 ; cuuipd, with A. Smith as 
philosopher, 132 d, 133 a; on Taxation, 
132 a; his form of UtUilurianism, 131 c., 
132 d; on Wealth, national, sources of, 
132 k 

Bequest: chief 'Eur. countries, 134 he ; Feudal 
law, 133 d ; Roman Law, 133 d. 

Berkklbt, G. : on Balance of Trade, 87 d ; 
Money, conventional char, of, 135 « ; Popula¬ 
tion, 135 6; the Qiieristt, 134 d, 732 a\ 
on Unproductive Consumption, 134 d ; 
Wealth, theory of, 134 d. 

Berlin Convention, 1908, on International Copy¬ 
right : 423 a. 

Berne Convention on International Copyright: 
423 d. 

Besolh, C. : on Ini and Usury, 136 a ; func¬ 
tions of Statistics, 135 d. 

Betterment: and Local gov., 136 cd\ Olgec- 
tions to, 137 c-138 d. 

Bill: Accommodation, C cd ; Blank credit, 
1.55 &; Council, Ind., 442 a-443 a, 776 d \ 
Croft drawing, 468 6 ; Dcorg. use of, 141 cd ; 
Domiciled, 632 b ; of Entry, Customs 
duties, 742 hr ; Exchequer, 784 M. ; of 
accommodation, Kite, 4686; as banking 
Reserve, 141 b .—Bill Broking, Discount 
houses and Money market, 142 uc ; compd. 
with Exchange broker, 140 rf, 141 a, 778 be ; 
Metb. of, 14(^c?, 141 a .—Bill of Exchange, 
Acceptance of, 6 6, 144 ab\ Act, 1882, 
amended, 1906, 822(i-823c; Act, 1917, 823 c ; 
Allonge, 32 c ; Blank endorsement, 155 h. 
—Cheques, 273 c-274 c ; eftect ot blank 
spaces left in, legal decisions, 823 he ; Crossed, 

822 /i-823 b ; endorsement lorged, risk of, 
obviated,* 823 h ; Fictitious payee, legal 
decisions, 828 h .—Bill of Exchange, Com¬ 
mercial Instr., 142 d, 346 ah\ instr. of 
Credit, 146 a/», 4.53 a ; Curr., mercantile, 
144 c; Date of Drawing, 482 af; Days 
of Grace, 144«,.<', 485 <2 Delegktion, 
537 d^ Delivery, 538 c; Discount on/ 
589 d ; dishonoured, thno of noting, o23 c; 
Drafts, Bankers’^ not Bills or Cheques, 

823 ab\ Drawee and Drawer, 6 6, ,143 I- 

144 d, *640 d* Drawer dist. fr^ Ma^r 
of Promissory Note, 145 a ; «tfue Date, 
648 cd ); C. Eikert pn, 690 a; Enfacemeut, 
716»6;tEn|. and Fr. law of, 143 cd; 
Es^pppel, 7§6 b; Functions m, 143 ab ; In¬ 
dorser, 1446; Inland and for^gn, functions of, 
142 d ; Jd Irish |^ree State, 143 a ; Maturity 
foi^ 144 d ; in Northern Irelft-sl, ^ 43 a ; Ori¬ 
gin of, 143 b ; Stanto duties on, 143 d ; Title 
to, affeded by forgery, 144 d.—Bill tfif 
Lading, 145 6 ; Indorsee,of, 145 c.—^Bill of 
Sale,«145 d. • • 

Bimetallism: an<l Aitemativ^ Sian., 3€ 6; 
ifK Attwood ou,- 6^ d* W. Baoehot on, 81 c ; 

* H. Cernuschi dn, 835 b; L. B. Courtney and, 

»*. 657 cd: Dtttch i3ch. on,-o58 d*. in Eng.,* 

k 147^, 735 c&d ’Exchange, international,’ 

*1^8 ab‘, in Fr., 147 5 ; W. S. Jevons on, 
m ^ TdM T.min TTninn 


^ a, 146 d, i47 c, 149 «; J. Ijockb on 
of Value, 147 a; W. C. Mejss on, 
65'/ d ; compd. with Monometallism, 146 d; 
and Prices, 149 6 ; in U.S.A., 149 ab ; L. F. 
M. R. WoLowRKi, 276 d. —Bimetallism^md 
Gold, Stnn. of 1816,147 <d/;futl. on Value 
ol, 148 cd.——Bimetallisiri and Money, 
Lega^t tender, li7 d; Bimetallism and 
Silver, Price of, 148 cd ; Prodn. of, 148 c. 

Birth-rate: Causes affec ting, 150 hr,, 823 c, 834 
cd; compd. with Death-rate, 150 d, 493 d, 
494 a ; decline in, 823 c, 834 cd; and hicr. ot 
Population, 150 d, 834 c. 

Black Death: and Land, cultivation, 153 ah, 
261 a, 407 ah, 710 b ; efie<-.t ou Population, 

152 ah, 288 b ; and Rent, Labour, 28 c, 
152 hr., 261 a, 407 a ; and Wages, 28 c, 
152 cd. 

Huanc, J. J. L. : and Ateliers Nationaux, 
66 a, 154 a; and orgiinisation of labour, 

I 65 r, 1.53 d. ■' 

, Blockade iu International Law: Declara¬ 
tion of London and, 862 cd ; Eflcctive, |iul 
Decl. of Paris, .520 c; long-distance, c ; 
Neutral Slaks, .57 d, 156 uhc, 397 </, 520 c, 
863 ahr, 864 a ; Paper, 52(f c. 

Bodin, j., on Gov. : 161 a. 

Bieoi.eu, .j. 1L, orit. of J. Ai.thusivs and H. 
Grotius: 161 c. 

Buiim-Bawbhk, K. V.: 82.5 5-82t> h ; on Capital 
and Interest, 816 d, 826 a ; on orders of Goods, 
815 cd ; Taxation reform of, 825 bed ; theory 
of Value, 815 d, 816 5, 826 a ; inll. on 
American Sch., 810 k.. 

Boii.eau, H, on industries of Paris : 161 d. 

iJ()is(iriLi.KnKKT, P., precursor of Physiocrats: 
162 6. 

Bonded warehouses: and Customs duties, 
164 a, 475 1/; and Drawbacks, 163 d; and 
DiKik, 612 b, 615 d ; Warehousing syst., 
163 d, 475 d, 657 b. • 

Book-keeping: Balance-sheet, 88 c-89 d; 
Cash - book, information given by, 231 ab j 
good, Commoirhil iitiportuncc? of, 164 d, 165g^; 
Debit and credit side, 165 ab ; Logismography, 
i new Ital. syst., 165 d-l>7 d. • 

Booth, C. : 574 n, 826 5'^27 c; E. Aves collabor¬ 
ates with, ^19 ac. 

Boa'tNQHET, C.: on Bullion Committeet 169 
ah; Exchauge, variations fn,M69 a ; Prices, 
high,*18th centy., causes of, Ifljf b. , 

Bottomry, loan on: 169 ([^-170 d ; and ang. 
Banking, 170 cd; and Insurance, Mlkrine, 
170 ab. ^ 

Bounties: J. Brntham on, 131 d; a^pl J. B. 
Colbert’s Iegi>l., 171 c; aufl law of Dimin. 
returife, 173 a ; com]>il. with Dra>%^ack8, 
640 6 ; and Free Trade, 172^; and Merc. 
Syst., 353 b; J. S. Mill on,' 171 c; Negative 
tax, A. A. Cournot on, 172 cd, 446 a ; JWcee, 
eil'ects on, 174 ab. 425 cd; D. Ricardo on, 
171*5; J. B. Sat on, 171 c; A. SuiTif on, 
171/, 173 b, 353 b .—Bounties on Sugar, 
Austria, Fr., and Ger., 472 b, 173 5-174 c, 
8^1 cd; Conventions on, 821« cd; effect*) on 
• Trade, 171 cd, 827 d-828 a. 

Bourse: or Exchange, 174 d, 767 b ; Bourse 

/111 Tfo-vail 174 fl 
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BoWHN, F.: 808 ; on Protn. in U.8. A , Ijp a. 

Bowlel, T. G., opposes Declaration of Paris: 
521 k 

Boycotting: ami law of Conspiracy, 175 c; 
ami Restm^ on Labour, 175 c. 

Brands, state »‘gnln. ol Tra^e : 175 d*17fi b. 

Bhay, J. F., and modification of Society : 

177 be. 

Briqht, J. : and repeal of Corn Laws, 179 5; 
and Laissez-faire, 179 h ; and Land Legisl., 
Irish, 179 b. 

Brit. R. Air. Co. : 19 d, 20 926 d. 332 b. 

British Trade: Commercial Intelligence, 845 
*^-848 h, 852 bi'd; Dock accommodation ami, 
806 cd. 

Bhoogia, a. : on Monopolies, 180 c; princ. of 
Taxation. 180 be. 

Broker: Bill, 140 (i-142 c, 778 6 ; Change, 

^ Agents de, Fr. licensed, 261 d; Exchange 
or Forci'^n, 140 d. 1-11 </, 778 he; Broker, 
General, ISO </; Broker. Stock, 181 a. 

Bboiujham, If., LmU: on Free Trade, 181 h; 
Slavery, 181 h. 

Bubbles: l7lh centy., 182 bd \ South Sea. 
30 t\ 183 abc. • 

Bucjjanan, D. : crit. of D. IIicaroo on Profit 
and Rent, 184 al>; tlieory ol Wages, 184 a. 

Bucrez, 1’. Y. B., lollower of 0. H. St. SiMitK : 
184 r. 

Buckj.e, T. H., on Statistics : 185 a. 

Budget: and Finances, lint., 185 6-186 a, 781 
ed; from 1912 to 1921, 82 S o-830 d; Free 
Trade, 187 d, 188 o ; flM. of, 187 d-lSH 
828 «-S‘;0 d\ Supplementary eslirajite, 186 
6: .ami Terminable Annuities, 188 6; 
Workmen’s or Family, 184 d. 

Building Societies : Advam-es by, 188 <7,830*/; 
ami Co-operation, 189 c ; ditlcrimt Forms ol, 
189 idi ; dimiiinljou in number, 830 d ; comptl. 
with Jnt.-Stk. Co., 189 td .: Statistics, 1870- 
*1888, 190 ub ; 1913, 1917, l9*Zl, 830 r/-831 6 ; 
etVed of War on, 830 d, 8:n (/. 

BiUlion: tiuiisiictions, ai\d Betterness, 139 u ; 
mid Coin, erchaiiyc value ot, 546 i-d ; Stan, ol, 
191 a; aa nioasun^of Value, 1). Rkakooi 
on, 562 d. —Bullion ^Committee, C. Bos.vn- 
QUKT, 169 (d>; G. ('.\NKiNo, 210 d; Curr., 
papgr, Imais ami theory of, 191 cd f F. 

191 d : Legal*tender pajx*r «urr., 191 d, 
860 6-861 c ;«Over-i8Mie of paper, secs, fig.iinsl, 
191 6c, 192 u ; D^Rioaudo, 192 a ; N. Van- 
191 rf.-—Drain of Bullion, Cansos, 
637 cd, 868 cd ; Mctli. of mwling? 638 bed, 
868 C/-869 6; cfi’ect on notes in Reserve, 639 
ab ; Sft.tistics of, 638 a.—Bullion, Exporta¬ 
tion of, G. de M^lynes on, 723 c ; T.*li'N on, 
723 (ltd, 730 0. 

Bureau of Laliour, TJ.S.A.: fnnetiona of, 831 
d; Reports of, 832 cd>c. 

Bureaucracy: W. Bagkhw on, 194 a ; 
of,*194 a; and Self-gov., #0 d. • 

Bduke, E. : on Balance of Trade, 88 6, 195 6; 
on Doctrinaire, 824 a ; Free Trade,*88 6, 
195 6; Labijur as Coin!nodity, J9i a; 
Laissez-faire and legisl., 195 6 ; Pweeaf 
195 a. \ 

BuiT, T.: on Capital, 882 d, 833 a ; on Home 
Rule, 832 d; on marginal productivity Uiedry 


of Interest, 832 d ; on productivity theory of 
Wages, 832 d ; ou Wealth, 832 d-833 a. 

By-Product: special case of J^t-Products, 
197 c; Silver as, 197 be ; theoty of Value of, 
197 cd. 

Caret, E. : conn, with Carbonari, 198 a; 
Communism and Icarie, 198 bed, 365 d; ou 
Pensions, Old Age, 198 c. 

Caiunes, j. E. : on Competition and non-eom- 
piding groups, 202 c/,203 o., 378 bed, 761 6; 
on Cost of Prodn., 203 6 ; Deductive Meth., 
202 ab, 203 h, 525 c ; Definitions, 534 d; 
Demand, measure of, crit. of J. H. Mill, 
540 6 ; Gold, effects of Di8Coverie.s, 202 c; 
Laissez-faire, 194c; Logical Meth., 202 a, 
525 »•; tlicorj' of Profit, 202 d; Slavery, 
201 b, 202 6 ; Value, theory of, 203 b, 761 a ; 
Wages Fund, 202 d, 203 6. 

Call; Jnt.-Stk. Co., 203 d; Stk. Ex., 203 c. 

C^.M.viN, .1.; on Gov., 201 c ; Int. and Usury, 
205 6a/; syst. of Poor rebel, 205 b ; defence 
of Property, 204 d ; Sumptuary laws of, 

205 a ; on Taxation, 204 d ; inll. on Genevan 

Trade, 205 a. % 

C.\MBOK, P. J., ou rtidemption of Assignat: 

206 d. 

Cameralistic Sci. and Finances: 207 d, 
208 n. 

C‘amvanf.m.\, 1\, Omlofi SoHs : 208 6, 363 6. 

Canals: Advantages of, 209 6; J. Brindley, 
179 c ; J. B. Colbert, 320 a.-~—Canada, 848 6. 
—Eiig , competition with Railways, 209 a; 
controlled by Railways, 209 a; Canal Control 
(lommittee, 834 a; Royal Conimis.sinn on, 833 
(/•h34 a .—Panama Canal, 208 (/.•138 c, 849 6, 
8.50 a/, 8.51 c ; U.S.A., 848 d, 850 ed. 

C.vNNiNG, G.: and Bullion Committee, 210 d ; 
Corn Laws, 211 e ; Curr., papj?if basis and 
theory of, 210 (/-211 6; on Eoon. and politics, 
211 c. 

Canon Law: Jus naturale, 212 a; and 
mcdvl. LabouuT, 212 6; on Property, origin 
of. «12o.—*Cauon 4k«|l^of Interest, ami 

• charitable Banhv or v}i>)itcs, ffitli centv., 213 </; 
Evasfbn of, 213 a-214 a. 217 cd; and Insur¬ 
ance, Marine, 2ft 6c'; ^ipjxvsed iiy Merc. 
Syaty 725 ab ; and Partnership, 213 b ; and 
inedvt. opposition to Usurj^ '1’2 6, 217 e. 

t’ANTn.L<J^t^ R.: on Labour, conditions of, in 
18th conty:, 215 e ; Method of P. E., 215 c ; 
inll. ou Physiocrats, 2l5 a ; Pgpul^tion, 
215 b ; Valilfe, theory of, 2\^d, 732 c. 

Capital: am<ing*Agents of Prod*., 21 d, 218 
a, 81^ </, 817 6^ (b BooTH^n, 827*<^; Credit 
as element oiipl52 c ; Def. and nature off 219 
a .; and Distance in time, 593 b; Dividend 
rel. to, 222 6, 606 d ;*yaryiiig F»fnctious of, 
219 9bc ; Hist, of word, 221 c ; cH'ect of Inten¬ 
tion on, 219 d ; wAning of word, 217* ; J. S. 

on, 220 d ;^on.si#ting in Money or its 
.subsGtuto, 2^ c; disf fr. Natural agea^, 
219 6c; source ol Profit, 217* d; Reserve fut 

• future eiyoymeA, 218 6; ^Uestiration of, T, 
CHAtJaKBS on, 256 6c ; dilferfut Species qf, 2211 
(f; A. R. J. 'Turcot on, 217 d ; and Unpri^ 
ductive Consumption, 218 rf; Wi^e and 
Auxiliary, 220 d ; and Wages Fund, 220 
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—Doses of Capital, or Increments, W. S. 
Jbtonb on, 633 d ; James Mill on, 683 c.— 
Fixed Capitol dist. fr. Circulating, 220 cd, 
222 ab; J. 8. Mill on, 220 d ; A. Smith on, 
220 <^.-~>'Immaterial Capital, productive 
Skill, 220 (i&, 593 A —Interest and, Austrian 
School on, 816 d, 817 a, 826 a. —Capital, 
Repayment of, Legal roling, 222 ab ; Necessity 
of, 221 d, 222 cd> 

Capitalists compd. with En^loyers: 704 d, 
Carafa, D.: defence of Farming of Taxes, 
224 d ; on Free Trade, 225 a ; on Taxation, 
224 cd. 

Carbonari in Fr.: St.-A. Bazakd, 127 <t; P. J. 
B. Buohbz, 184 5; E. OABFrr, 198 a; transi¬ 
tion period in hist, of Secret Societies, 225 5. 
Caret, H. C. : on law of Dimin. returns, 585 d ; 
rel. of physical to social Laws, 226 b ; cril. 
of T. Maltuus, 804 b, 807 c ; econ. Optimism, 
38 a, 804 b; on Population, movement of, 
226 b ; on Protn., 38 a, 226 be, 804 5, 807 cd ; 
crit. of D. Ricardo’s doctrine of Rent, 226 a, 
804 5, 807 c ; on Value. 226 d. 

Cabby, M. : on Protn., 806 d. 

Carli.^G. R. : ou Census, 227 b ; Coinage, 227 
b ; Merc. Syst., 227 5. 

CARLTiiK, T. : on Abstract meth., 228 a ; 

Laissez-fhire, 227 ; P. E., 132 cd, 227 c. 
Cary, J.; on Balance of Trade, 230 b ; IJank, 
national, 230 h; stan. of Coinage, 230 b ; state 
reguln. of Trade, 230 b ; Unemployed, 230 b. 
Caste: Limits of, 232 ab ; os Trade Unions, 
232 c. 

Catallactics, sci. of Exchange: 233 c, 735 h. 
Cavoor, Count C. B. di: on Free Trade, 237 
ab; LaisSbz-faire, 237 d; and Manchester 
Sch. and Optimism, 237 d ; on Protn., 23.' 
d-236 c; Socialism in rel. to Protn., 236 d, 

237 a; Wages Fund, 236 c. 

Census: introd. hy C. Abbot, 1 ab, 238 c; 
Act, 1W20, Administrative importance of, 238 
h, 243 d, 834 c ; Early, 238 b ; Eng., 238 b; 
International syst, prt»jects for, 243 b; Jreh, 

239 c-240 h; ^43 a ; ^.lassi^^caftlon of 

Occupations, 2 ^ d, 239 bd, 241 a, 247 abed } I 
Quinquennial, instituted, 834 he ; Iteforms I 
required in, 242 ah ; claJAiiieatiou of Religions, | 

240 a5; Rnss., 242 d ; Scientific importance of, I 

238 c, 2^13 b, 24o d ;,Scope of, 240 6,*244 a, \ 

246 a; Scot, 239 c; Spain, 242<l| Sweden, 
242 be; U. 8 .A., 243 d-249 and Vital 
sW'isties, 2J8 d, 239 hd, 241 cd, 242 a}>, 247 
6c,^2 49 a, 884 cd; as statenf'^nt of national 
V^lth,e248 c.—Census^'of Production, 
Acts 190B, 1917^ 834 d.836f6; difficulties of, 
8^6 6 . r* 

Census Office, U.S.Ar, 811 6 . 

Central got.: Mod. developments of, 11 6 cd, ^4 
ab, 294 cd; rel. to Municipality, 295>ud, 296 
bed. . ; ' - t 

(^tralisation: compA. with Decentralisation, 
<„W 3 cd ; in Ft.;, H 6,'l3 a; ffe 19th centy., 11 
•"d; and Self-j^v., 10 d, 194 a, 250 cd. 
Cebnuschi, .is.., 01 ^ Bimetall&m: ^35 6 . < 

'Cqytaiii^: sBdibit., 251 c; and iLabour, 251 
^"'c ; of Taxation, 251 d. 

Obva; &.: qarly Mathematical economist, 252 
^ ; on Value of Money,'252 c. 


^i,)wicK, Sir E.: ou Bug. Pdor Law, 253 6 ; 

Sailitary reform, 263 c. * 

Chalmers, T. : on Agriculture, 256 a; restore* 
lion of Capital, 256 be ; law of Din^jin. 
returns, 585 d ; Econ. phrasea 256 6, 734 c ; 
ou Funding syst^, 256 ab; fc^ower of T. R. 
Malthus, 255 c; on P. E., 266 be ; syst. of 
Poor relief, 2.56 6 ; on Productive Labour, 
256 6; Stationary state, 256 c ; Taxation 
ou Rent, 256 a; foreign Trade, 255 d; 
sources of national Wealth, 256 a. 
Chamberlain, A., Budget of: 829 abed, 
Chamberi.en, 11 ., scheme for Land Bank: 257rt6. 
Charity: St. Thomas Aqcinas on, 48 d ; Com¬ 
mission, liist. and objects of, 263 6 ; D. 
Diderot on, 578 6; Doles, crit. of, 266 a, 
625 d, 626 a ; Fathers on, 38 <■, 39 ab ; N. 
di Mattia on, 713i!«:; L. A. Muhatdri on, 
841 d; Charity Organisation. E. Denison’s 
scheme, 267 ab ; rel. to Poor Law, 267 cd, 
594 ab ; Public and private, Hoopi- of, 266 bed, 
267 cd, 268 d.—Charitable Endowments, 
Evils of: 263 cd, 264 cd, 265 h. 62.5 ; 

Objects of, 2()1 a(K, 713 d, 714 ab ; legillrnate 
Scoj'o of, 26:'» ab; rel. of to, 262 d.— 
Charity, State, Allotment; 32 cd, 269 idi ; 
Dwellings, 26(9 5t:, 660 d; national Educa¬ 
tion, 269 d; Objections to, 270 fnd. 

Chartism: oj>position to Anti-Com-'Law 
Lei^e, 272 «; and T. Attwcmid’s Cnn\ 
scheme, 271 d ; points of Charter, 272 h ; 
uml Christian Socialism, 280 ab ; ami Co¬ 
operation, 280 b ; and Machinery, 271 d ; F. 
O’Connor, 271 d. 

CllASTELT.UX, F. .1., Miinpiis de, and T. It, 
Mai.tuus : 273 b. 

Cheques: acwnints settled hy, at Clearing 
House, 837 cd ; Crossed, 822 d-823 b. 
CnENALlER, M.: R. CoDDES’s treaty and Free 
Trade, 276 c ; on Gold stan., 276 d; Sell, of 
C. H. St. Simon, 27,5 c. 

Child, Sir J.: on Balance of Trade, 87 d, 277 
c; Colonies, 277 <• ; Competition, 277 6; 
E. Ind. Co. and Free Trade, 277 ab; fiit. 
and Usury, 726 c, Ti) a; Poor relief, 277 
A 679 d. ■ ' 

Children’s Employment, 835 e, 836 d. 
Ch^ematistic or Money-making, Aiustotle 
on ; 279 d.o 'V t 

ChristCan Socialism: C. KinobUy, 280 be., 
735 a ; J. F. I). Mauricb, ab, 735 a ; 
K V. Neale, 280 b, 735 k, A, / ^ 

Church, medvl.: and Agriculture, 2w(t^83 
8 ; and Int., 212 h, 2l7 c, 719 d, ^0 bt ; and 
Slavery, 281 a-282 o. ' 

Citizenc Anc., position of, 290 a, 291 h\ 
Medvl., rights of, 290 a, 293 a; Modi> exten- 
.sjou of rights, 295 d. 

City, Anc., Decline of, 292 a; as Democracy, 
291 be ; as OUg.arc}iy, 291 c; Organisatiol of, 

290 ai ; Origin o, 290 c ; ^ligiouk chs". of, 

291 a; based on Slavery, 291 d; Socialiat^c - 
govt of, 291 b ; Unprivileged classes in, 291 
cd; essentinl Wu.akties.ses of, 291 d.—City, 

t. ^dvh, Charters and liberties of, 293 a ; re- 
^’freseuted in Uouiicil of realm, 293 6 , 294 c; 
growth of, and Crusades, 470 6 c; D^line of 
'iiHlei>endeuce, 294 d ; Developmoi)|. 62^ Uth 



and 12tb centy., 292 d ; stru^le with FeuAl- 
ism^’ 292 cd ; stronghold of Freedom, 2f 2 6, 
294 b ; growth of Gilds in, 293 cd, 372 a, 42$ 
d(i Hist, of, ilhistr. by Ghent, 294 d ; Peaceful 
char, of, 29^a; free Self>goveming communi¬ 
ties, 292 d,'1^3 0 .—Citi Mod., subordina¬ 
tion to Central gov,, 296 d\ Loca2 gov., 
functions of, 296 he \ illustr. by Manchester, 
296 d ; Organisation of, 296 a. 

Civil List: Appanage, 43 c ; Apportionment 
of, 300 d ; Hist, of, 11 d, 300 c ; Pensions, 
301 < 5 . ' 

Civil Service: Econ. aspects of, 14 he. 

Clark, J. B.: 810 a ; IHslnbution of Wealth by, 
810 c. 

Classical Sch.: opposed by Austrian School, 

814 cd, 816 a ; W. C'unnin<jham inllueiiwd by, 
859 d ; Deductive Meth., 526 a ; Econ. 

I man, 303 c, 677 a .: freedom the postulate 
of, 815 a; Individualism of, 814 d ; and In¬ 
ductive Meth., 526 a. 

Classification: Econ., Diflic, of,304 cd; W. S. 
Jevons and J. S. Miu- on, 303 d, 304 a ; 
Scieiitific, value of, 303 d. 

Clat, 11.: on ]«a§i‘r Curr., 305 c; on Protn 
in TT.S.A., 37 d, 38 a, 30.5 u. 

Clearing: mod. form of Barter, 122 h ; on 
Hallways, 311 cd; by Stk. Ex. dealers, 310 
6, 187 a.-—‘Clearing of Country cheques, 
Advantages of, 306 d, 308 c, 887 cd, 838 ac, 
839 d; Meth. of, 307 837 cd.—Clearing 

Houses, 305 d, 837 abed, 810«.—Produce 
Clearing, Beetroot sugar, Loudon, 310 d; 
Glasgow, iron trade and warrant syst., 311 c ; 
Liverpool, corn, cotton, and tea, 311 <-312 h ; 
London clearings, 311 /», S37 d, S3Sa, 839 cd ; 
Priuc. of, 310 a ; Silver and Ijondou clearings, 
311 6; U.S.A., oil a»ul wlieat, 311 c.— 
Clearing Syat., fum-tionx of Bank of Eng. 
in, 92 </, 306 d, 308 h, 309 d, 837 cd, 838 be, 
^39 h . Berlin, 309 a ; restrd. nse of, on 
Contiinmt, 308 d ; facilitates Credit, 454 ah ; 
Economy of, 305 d, 306 a, 307 c, 310 ah ; and 
^change, internal, 777 d; llanibuig, 309 
b ; London centre, 3U6 h, 837 a-840 a : I’aris, 

• 808 d ; Provincial centres, 807 cd. 837 d, 840 a ; 

• Sc., and Exchange of^Notes, 307 d. 778 af >; 
Statistics of, 309 bed, 887 d, 83$ ac, 839^ ; 

. U.SrA., 307 d^i^ienna, 309 ft. * 

CI.KMSNT, 6.: osi Competition and Pricss, 313 

• a ; Moisey a#a ^mmodity, 313 a. 

CAUtiMtatloi^ 85;rcd. 

CoBBff^'W. J on paper Curr., 3l9sd; Free 
Tnule,313o; econ. functions of Machinery, 

815 d f Taxation, 315 cd. 

^CoBDKN, R.: and tJommercial Treaties^ 276 c, 
SI 6 hSR, 354 cd, 855 ft ; Com Laws, 316 cd ; 

,Education, 916 ft; Free Trade, 816 d; 
Laissez-faire, 316 ft; Non-intervention, 317 
a; Taxation, 317 a. * 

Coffindi: 22 c. % 

Coin: and Bullion, Exchange value ol‘, 546 
cd i quality of, Exchange, J. CarA on, 
230 . I 

Coinage: Ahramon of, 2 cd, 548 d; Allo )7 d4«| 
c, 803 d-804 a ; Annealing, 40 cd ; Ass^|, ’ 
60 d-61 c \ Canadian, 102 c; Carat xysl., 35 « ; I 
Qp B.'Cabu on, 227 ft; Clipped, 17th cent/., | 


318 c; right of Crown, 318 be ; Debasement 
of, 146 a, 498 c-501 a, 663 6, 722 6,731 d; and 
Latin Union, 85 be .—Copper Coinage, 
Eng., 421 ftc; Sweden, 421 a. —Coinage, 
Stan, of Fineness^Eng., hist, of, 35 ac ; Mod. 
countries, 35 6c, 803 d-804 a. —Coinage, 
Mint charges for, Brassage and Seignorage, 

176 c. 

Coins: Angel, 40 ft; Anna, 40 ft; As, 60 ftc, 

499 a ; Ban, 90 d; Bezants, 139 oft; Caro¬ 
lus, Eng., 228 ft; Carolus Dollar, 228 ft; 
Cash, 230 d, 231 a ; Cent, 250 ft, 515 c ; 
Centavo, 250 ft ; Contesimi, 250 ft; Centime, 
250 ft, 515 d; Ceiitimo, 250 c; Crown, Eng. 
(iold, 468 c; Crown, Eng. Silver, 468 d; 
Crown, Swedish Gold, 422 </, 468 d ; Crown, 
SwedUh Silver, 422 a, 469 a ; Crusade, 469 

c, 644 ftc; Daler, 422 a ; Daric, 481 a ; 
Decime, 518 ft; Denarius, 499 a, 546 d; 
Denarius Dei, 547 a ; Denier, 547 aftc; 
Dime, 582 d; Dinar, 586 ft; Dizain or 
Carolus, Fr., 611 a; Doitkin, 625 a; Dollar, 
Ger., 626 ft; Dollar, Hard, Stk. Ex., 627 ft; 
Dollar, Hong Kong, 626 d; Dollar, Maria 
TluTcsa. 628 a ; Dollar, Mexican, or J^eso, 
328 a, 626 d, 628 a ; Dollar, S. Amem. Re¬ 
publics, 628 ft; Dollar, Spanish hard, 327 ac, 

626 ft, 627 ftc; Dollar, U.S.A., of Account, 

627 a; Dollar, U.S.A.; Gold, 323 a, 626 d, 
627 c ; Dollar. U.S.A., Silver, 626 d, 627 d ; 
Dollar, U.S.A., Trade, 627 d; Doable 
Florin, 634 d; Doubloon, ^7 bd, 634 d- 
635 6 ; Drachma, 498 d, 6o7 a; Ducat, 
139 ft, 635 a ; Ducat, Fr., Spaiu, and Portugal, 
641 ftc; Ducat, (hr., 644 a; Ducat Italy, 
613 d ; Ducat, Mod., 644 cd;»Ducat, N. 
States, 644 6; llagle, 667 a ; Ecu, 679 6; 
Eight-Piece or llaid Dollar, 327 a, 626 ft-*, 
687 d ; Escudo, 634 d, 044 c, 7h^6c ; Far¬ 
thing, 421 bed ; Five-Franc Piece, 627 a ; 
Florin, Eng. Silver. 516 6; Frand>500 c, 
515 d • Guilder, 327 <:, 773 6 ; Guinea, 546 
ft; Half-farthing, 421 c; Halfpenny, 421 
bed ;«Half-8averei^,‘iiy^; Lepta, 637 a ; 

, • Livre, 500 c; Macuta, ^0 e; Maravedi, 

500 Marc, 600 ftc; Mark, 6er.,*615 d, 
626 ft, 644 ac ; Mfliarisiou, 139 6; Penny, 
Copper, 421 ^d ; Penny, Silver, 499 ft: 
PeseUk, 627 ft, 635 6 : PiaArc, 620 d; Plftt, 
^1 d, a ; Pounu, Eng., 499 ftc ; Real, 
626 ft; Kei, 500 c; Rixdaler, 422 a ; 
Rouble, 515 d ; Ruped, 828 •; g^ipquin or 
Zecchin, 64f d; SesterUus, *499 a ; Shil¬ 
ling, 500 a ; ^Udus, 139 ft, 4^9 6 ; iSou, 
499 ft. 500 ftc ; Sovereign, 2d, 32? d, 328 ft, 
546 a; ^a]§r, 626 ft; Tokens,^list.-^of, 
146 c; Two-dollar, Newfoundland, 328 ft, 
(^6 d; Twopence, 421 Yen, 827 a .— 
uoina^ Imaginary, or Money of Account: 
Bank money, Amst^dam and Rotterdyn, 104 

d, J106 c ; Candai:%en, China, 210 c; Ducat 

baheo, 103 df Marl# banco, 90 d, life 
106 a. • » 

iuKB, K.: on .^prenticesjiip, iStatute of, 
318 d; t'ree Trade, 319 ^; Navigation » 
Laws, 318 d, 727 ft. • 

CoLBBHT, J. B.: and Bounties, 171 c ; Oftnals, 
320 a i Commercial legial. of, 319 od, 431 
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-Commerce, Oiciioiuiry of, M. Postlb- 
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634 a ; Financial syst, of, 319 h, 634 a ; atteui;gt 
at reform of Fr. Internal Customs, 319 c. 
Collectivism: M. Bakoonik, 320 d\ and 
Collective ^Goods, def. of, 320 cd ,; Social* 
ism, 320 cd. f . 

Colonies : Auction of colonial wool, 69 a ; 
Debts, public, 324 h ; Econ. functions, 323 
cd, 334 6c; Finances, 324 6c; and Free 
Trade, 823 6, 325 a6cd ; rate of Int. in, 324 
6c; A. Smith on colonial-empire, 353 0 .— 
Colonies, Curr. in Brit., Areas, 323 fi6 ; 
Classification, 328 c ; Deiioniinatioiial, 328 d ; 
early Disorgu., 327 a6 ; Paper, sy.st. of, 328 6 ; 
Silver coins, introdn. of, 327 c.— Colonies, 
Gov. of^ by Companies, 20 a, 326 d, 329 
6-333 a, 845 d ; by Crown, 326 c, 841 d, 
842 a-843 6; grants to Lords pi-o|)riet<>r>, 
330 6institutions common to, 842 r/6, 844 c ; 
BritisbParUaraent, rel.to, 842 6cd; Colonial (5ou- 
forences, 843 6-844 hd ; Foreign Powers, rel. to, 
842 d, 843 6, 844 d ; Imperial Unity and recent 
developments, 841 6-843 6, 841 c-845 6 ; Mod. 
Brit By.st., 323 6,333 d, 843 a-845 6; Problems 
affecting, 322 d, 324 d-325 d, 333 d, 842 cd ; 
in Stolf'govcruing colonies, 326 d, 841 a-845 c. 

_Colonies, Gov. of, OM syst., 833 d, 350 d, 

353 c ; Advantages of, 322 d, 323 a \ A. Smi i'h’s 
crit of, 323 «, 329 6, 381 c, 353 c. —Colonies, 
Preferential trading with, 830 d, 845 6 ; 

J. Davidson on, 862 6.—Colonies, Tra«lc 
Couiinis.sioiu'r8, 846 cd.—Colonial Lands, 
quest, of Ownership, 324 a, 469 c ; E. G. 
Wakefikxd^s syst., 334 a. 

Colonisation: Anc., cause.s for, 333 6 ; Aristotle 
on, 55 c; F. Bacon on, 78 cd; J. Bentham 
on, 131 (*; and Board of Trade, 1.58 6; 

'*■ Brit. Empire, syst. represented in, 322 6c; 
Sir J. Child on, 277 c; Coolie syst., 322 a, 
408 c;®iyid Depopulation, 277 c, 559 6; 
Emigration syst., 322 6, 338 c, 696 c ; .syst. 
of Fsljbories, defects of, 321 6c ; Mod. motoes 
for, 333 cd ; Plantation syst., hUt. ol, 277 c, 
321 d ; Province syst., 321 cd ; and Emigra¬ 
tion, E. G. on, 33f d, 33 W, 697 

ei6, 700 d.Colonisation on Coramunisf 
priiic.f E. Cabbt, 199 6, 366 ab ; R.* Owen, 
365 06 . , * 

Combination: obstacle to Competition, 377 
d, 379 *6; and^Con^iracy, 336 ht. 337^«, 
390 d, 401 a; Co-operation o€ ftonsumers 
and producers, 336 c ; Mod. laVs of, 336 d, 
337 a ; Aiid^age^ J. S. Mill on, 336 6.— 
Combinatif^n, Prohib. of, 18tA conty., 336 d ; 
Mftivl., 346 c. 

Comfort. %tan. of: and chijap Poodj F. A. 
■Walkeu on, 3o7 cd ; J. S. on, 338 6 ; 
and movement of population, 337 6d, 338 <i .; 
Progresnive concepfion of, 337 c, 838 a ;j.D. 
Ricardo on, and Soelalist “ Iron Il:w ” of 
Wages, 837 d-338 6. • • 

Oommerce; and Afmed^Neutrality, V 
419 V a; Art and'Sei.^of, Zt>t bn; and Bloek- 
«^ade, 57 cd, 156 ebc, 397 a, 520 6, 521 ahe ; 

^ Brit., hi»fc» of, S41 a-346 % 722^6; of Britf- 

#> Entfire, ststirfics 18^9*90, 340 c ; medvh, 
♦•^nd Cintpie Ports, 287 d. — Chambers 
• of Oommercb, Organisation of, 258 d, 592 
/T —Granmerce. Dent. 'of. U.S.A., 811 6, j 


family, 732 b. 

Commercial Diplomatic Service: 846 cd. c 

Commorcial Dock Co.: 612 d. . 

Commercial Instij : Bill, 142 dj 346 ah, 822 d- 
823 at; Cheques, 274 a, 346 ab, 822 d-823 h ; 
Negotiable, 346 ab ; Promissory Note, 
346 ab. 

Commercial Intelligence : 845d-8486; organ¬ 
isation at Headquarters, 846 6c; overseas, 846 c* 
847 a, 8rj3 bed. 

Commercial Policy: of Charles II., 424 6 ; 

J. B. COLBKUT, 319 cd, 431 a, 634 a ; 0. 
Cromwell, 286 6 ; J. Davidson on, 862 6; 
Eilward I., 342 ac, 374 ft, 429 d, 721 c, 794 
6c; Edward HI., 16 d, 372 a, 374 a, 721c, 
794 c; Edward IV., 343 c, 423 d; Edward 
VI., 372 6 ; 18t.h centy., 396 d, 424cd ; Eliza- • 
both, 17 d, ISd, 37.5c. 430 a; England in 
period of Napoleon I., 397 ft ; Henry II., 311 
c ; Henry III., 16 c, 341 d ; Henry IV., 16 d, 
342 d ; ilenr)'VIT., 16 d, 17 ac, 375 a, *721 
d; Henry VIII..l7c, 375a, 791d; Jafnesl., 
372 c, 723 ft ; Merc. SysV, 158 c ; RU liard 
II., 342 d, 372a, 731 d ; Richard HI., 343 c ; 
William 111. and Maiy, 423 c. 

Commercial Eoutes: dcvr lopuient of Australia, 
3.51 a ; griiwth of Tint, trade, 350 6 ; Colonial 
sy.st., 350 d ; fall of Constjuiliuople, .*i49 he ; 
Crusades, 348 (?, 469 d; Dock, 616 ub; 
I’anama Canal, 208 d, 458 c, 849 6, 850 cd, 
851 c ; rise of Holl., 3.')0 6 ; Suez Canal, 351 6, 
—Commercial Routes, Maritime, of 
Span. Arab'^, 348cd; Creeks, 347 d; Hanseatic 
League, 349 ah ; Phamitnaii.s, 347 cd ; Portu- 
guosetolnd.. 3l9cd; Spanish to Ainer., 349 d. 
—Commercial Route.s, Modern, 8486-852 6; 
Airman, 849 d ; European, 849 c-850 c ; North 
American, 848 c-849 c, 851 d ; aeroplane trans¬ 
port, 852 a ; canals, 833 d-834 6, 848 d, o49 
a6c, 850 cd ; motor road.s, 851 d ; ocean routes, 
8.50 c-851 d; railways, 849 a-8506; tr^iu* 
feriies, 850 6c.—Commercial Routes, Over* 

t land, Aim., 347 ctl; 347 cd, 348 cd'^, 

iMetivl., Italy and Gcr,, 349 a6, 350 a ; liomau, 
318 ab. 

Cw*imercia*l Treaties: Argnnicnt.s fqr and 
agiunst, 3r*3 6, 355 ft6c ; Afeiento, 62 d; and 
Balance of Trade, 353 6, 3W 6 ; of Charlo-^ 
magne, 341 a, 354 a ; K. HonOKN on, 316 bed, 
355 6 ; R. Corden’s, with Fr., 1860*^ l|^a, 
276 c, «16 6, 354 cd ; Eden, 345 h ; Inter- 
‘cursus Magnus, 17 a, 343 6; InUrcursus 
Halus, 17 a ; Methuen, 344 d, 353% 8546 ; 
ami Reciprocity, 354 6 ; A. Smith on, 3536 ; 
Utreclit (1474), 17 be, 343 6 ; Utrechf (1713), 
62 rf, 87 a, 345 a, 727 d. 

Commissions: of Enquiry, Composition, 356 
A; sources of Iii'ormation, 856 6.—Com* 
missions, Judicial, Composition, 396 d 
Jurisdiction, 356 d. 

Comfeodity, use of wordt by J. 8. Mill, D. 
Ricardo, H. SfixiwicK, and Smith, 358 a. 

Oommons ; Eng. and Sc., 23 d ; Public int. in, 
^.59 d*360 6 ; rival Theories of, 358 d. 

Commune: Mod. revival of, 361 06 ; of Paris 
’■(1871), peculiarity of, 861 cd. 
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Communication: means of, M. J. E. Dopt^ n 
654 d ; and ccou. Progress, 361 d. ^ 

Oommftnism: Aims of, 862 c; F. N. B^e^p's 
conspiracy, 77 d, 363 d ; P. BuoNAunoifi, 192 
c, «62 c, 363 d ; E. Cabbt’s koM 198 &«/, 
366 d ; T. Cj^panblla's Qmtai 208 6, 
363 ah ; V. I». OoNsiDBKiWT’s La, 'B'v/a.ion^ 
862 d ; C. FouiiiKii, 364 a ; G. B. DB l^DLf’s 
defencu of, 363 h ; T. R. Malthdr’ argnment 
against, 367 a; J. S. Mill defended, 367 6; 
Moil, origin of, 362 cd ; Sir T. Mobk’s Utopia, 
362 d ; Mouklly's sciicme, 363 h ; pbilan- 
tliropic, R. Owen on, 364 b ; Plato’s Republic, 
362 c; Practical quest., 367'ct; and Revolu¬ 
tion, Fr., 363 cd ; II. Sidgwick's def., 367 c ; 
comjjd. with Socialism, 866 c, 698 a.— 
Communism in Ainer., Amana Society, 37 
h ; Ecouomites, G. Rapp's, 366 d ; Icaria, E. 
Cabrt’s, 199 be, 366 b ; New Harmony, It. 
Owen’s, 365 ah ; other Societies, 366 d. 

Companies, 355 c : Afrn., early, 18 d, 19 a, 31 
c, 27i 5, 330 a, 375 c; Anmni., 830 o ; Brit. 
B. Afr., 19 d, 20 be, 332 b ; Brit. S. Afr., 19 d, 
20 be. 326 d, 332 b ; Commercial Dock, 612 d ; 
DariW, 481 ale ; i)iite]» E. 330 a, 350 h, 
488 ff, 670 b ; E.#Ind., 169 c, 271 b, 277 a, 
326 r/, 330 a, 331 ab, 343 d, 344 H 350 b, 3.''.3 

c, 375 c, 483 d, -187 d, 582 he, 6,>0 h, 669 <’-672 

d, 6^ «, 722 d, 723 (die, 726 /«:, 728 u, 729 6c, 
730 c ; E.and. Dock, 612 c ; E. Iml, Foreign, 
319 c, 330 1), C70 6 ; Eastland, 18 a, 271 6, 
375 c, 672 d, 673 a ; Guinea, 18 d, 330 a ; 
Hamburg, 18 a, 375 c ; Hudson’s Bav, 326 d, 
330 6, 331 c, 611 6 ; India. Pr., 319 V, 330 6, 
870 6 ; Merchant Adventurers, 166-18 c, 

329 d, 343 6, 344 0. 371 ed, 722 ed, 725 d, 727 
a ; New Englaml. 330 a ; Niger, 19 d, 20 6, 332 
6; N. Borneo, 271 a, 332 6; Railway, legih- 
Ifttive jiowers of, 197 a ; Royal Afin., 19 a, 

330 be ; Russia or Mns<‘ovy, 18 ab, 271 6, 330 
<^375 c: Sierra Leone, 19 6, 330 6. 331 </; 
^uth Sea, 182 he, 271 6,330 6, 401 c ; Surrey 
Canal, 612 c, 61.') c ; Turkey or l>**vHnt, 18 </, 
271 6. 330 a, 313 d, 341375 c, 669 c, 726 6, 
728 «, 729 6 ; Virginia, 330 «, 331 a; W. 

*Iiul. Dock, 612 « 6 i:.—♦■Companies, Chartereii, 
271 a ; tavoured by (igcuni’stances ol Afrn. 
trade, 18 cef: gov. of Colonies ]^y, 326 d, 
329 6^133 a ; as ineans of (.'olonisation, ]9e, 
20 a, — Incorpiifetion of Convpanies by 
special Act of j^irlt., railways, etc., 369 ; by 
r^al Ckarter, 27^ a, 369 a ; under Com- 
pauieB^,Acts, 369 a. —Jnt.-Stl^ Com¬ 
panies, Articles of Assoc., 59 d;*Andit^ 
70 a ; ^ard of Trade Dept., 824 ab ; compd. 
with Buuding societies, 189 erf ; Call, 203 rf; 
Capital fixed and circulating, 222 o 6 ; Csipital, 
refiaynlent of, ^2 ah ; Commandite, 80ci6t4 
en, 338 d ; issue 'of Debenture, 601 6 ; and 
Debt, 506 6 c; Directors, duties of, 587 abe; 
Econ. efiecta of, 370 ab, 371 6 c ; Incr. of, since 
1868? 369 c, 371 o, 852 6 ; lEinitcil Hab. eitter- 
prise and Act of 1862, 369 b ; Hegistratiojj of, 
824 a ; Shareholdeis, 203 rf ; Unlimitodliab., 
203 rf.—Liverjj Companiefif Hist., 372 ; 

Income, 373 a 6 ; Privileges, 372 rf.—Ooi^ 
panies and Partnersbip, conqid., 335 c, 3^ 
06 , 869 erf, 428 6 .—Companies, Trading^ 


oompd. with industrial Gil&, 878 rf, 429 6 ; 
Hist, of, 873 rf, 728 a ; Jnt.-Stk. and Regu¬ 
lated, 18 6 , 722 rf, 723 a ; A. Smith on, 18 a 6 . 

Compensation: and Common ijmployment, 
358 6 c ; for injuries, Damages, exemplary, 
nominal,.and ordinary, 478 rf, 479 a; Dam¬ 
num Emergens and Medvl. view of Int., 479 
erf ; for Expropriation and seizure of Land, 
376 rf-376 tf, 381 bed, 797 rf-798 c ; for Land, 
nationalisation of, 376 c; for slaughter of 
diseased cattle, 865 erf; for Tenants’ Improve¬ 
ments, 876 o 6 c, 6916,800 c-8016rf j Workmen's, 
preferential payment of, 381 6 ; Workmen’s, 
U.S.A., 811 6 . 

Competition: F. von BOlau on, 190 -'rf; and 
noii-compcting groups, J. E. Caiunks on, 202 rf, 
203 (i, 378 6rrf, 7616 ; Sir J. Childoo, 277 b ; 
Combination as obstacle to, 377 rf, 379 6 ; 
Commercial, effects of, 376 rf, 378 c; Credit 
essential to tlevelopimuit of, 452 6; Custom 
as obstacle to, 377 c, 476 C ; Dangers of, 379 c 
Industrial, efleets of, 377 a, 378 rf ; justifications 
for intcrfeience with, 379 ed. ; W. H. Jbvons on, 
378 c ; T. K. Cliffe J.eslik on, 378 6 ; J. F. D. 
Mauiucb on, 280 6 ; J. S. Mill on, 378 6 ; and 
Prices, S. Clement ou, 313I). RiArdo 
on, 378 6 ; and Self-Int., 377 6, 379 a ; H. 
SiDGWicK ou, 379 ab, 380 a ; A. Smith on, 
378 « ; econ. Utility of, 379 ab. 

Comptr<tll<*r-general of the Exchequer: 71 rf, 
72 ah. 

Comte, A.: Hist. Meth., 382 rf, 383 cd ; 
compd. with .1. S. Mill, 383 a 6 ;^nH. on J. S. 
Mul, 382 rf; Positivism and crit. of De¬ 
ductive Sell., 383 a ; Sociology, word iiivd. 
by, for Social Sci., 383 a; ou Soliu,*rity, 
383 a; on Statics, social, and social dyna¬ 
mics, 383 a. 

Conciliation ; compJ. with Arbitratim, 385 t, 
Prud'hommes, ea-feds ue, .ll rf, 885 6 c, 389 
be; and lYade dispiites, 384 d. 

Coucrele Meth. of P.E.; compd. with Abfffcract, 

5 c. 

Condillac, E. B. dc: N. Baudkau’s crit. of, 
716 rf*, on InHustry, Utility ami 

• *Value^765 c. « 

Consoriplion, Boon, effects of: 388 rf. 

Consignee, Bill of Lading ; 445 6 , 389 c. 

Consolidate*!: Anmtilms or Consols, 3^0 c.— 

Cgnsoh^ated Fund :/'oust. oi, 390 a, 781 c, 
782 ab ; of, 390 6 ; and annual Supply, 
389 d. , 

Conspiracy, law of: 175 c, 336 rf*337«f, 390 rf, 
401 a. • , • * 

Consular Service, under I)e]>t. of Cveriftaa Trade, 
846 d -0 Reports tff, 846 d, 853 abed. * ^ ^ 

Consumer, prv.ii.^f: aud Adulteration, 15 6 ; 
by Medvl. slate, to qurfl. and quant., 64 rf, 
7^i. 

Consumption: and Dutr., 394 rf ; and Laissez- 
faire, 394 rf, 395 effects of Prodn. off, 394 
be ; tul. to ^ 0 ^., 39^?, 394 a 6 ; statisiics 
of, and national Progress, 395 6 c ; A. SMiiffW 
on, 393 c ; Utility as foundaflou ot^ W. S. * 
Devons, 3U^rf; Wealth in tff, 393 rf.-— 

* Consumption Goods, Marginal Utility of 
815 cd .—Unproductive Consamptio|i, G 
Bbukelei on, 134 rf; and Capital,*218 rf. 
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Continental sylfc.: and Araern. war, S98 be ; Vahops, Bng. Ifcst. of, 415 be ; Pr,, J. B. A. 
effects on Bnt trade, 398 ab; and Crisis of >goDm'8 Familistere, 289 a, 413 a; Profit- 

1810-11, 466 c i Licenses, 397 d ; effects on Sharing in, 416 a ; condition of Wor^ew in, 

Napoleon,.898 a; Object of, 396897 a; 416c. 

Oraers in Council, Eng. retaliation for, 397 Coparceners, inher. by: 420 a, • 

be. » Copartnership: South Metrogolitan Gas Co., 

Contraband; Decl. of London, 862 6-864 a\ history and worWng of system? 855 c-856 a; ad- 

Deel. of Paris, 620 be, 621 b ; Hague Con- vantages of, over Profit-Sharing, 856 a; work- 

ferences and. 399 b ; and Neutral states in men shareholderi and directors, 855 cd, 856 a. 
International Law, 57 d, 398 d, 863 6c, Copeunicus, N., on reform of Curr. : 4206. 

864 a. CoPLnsTON, E.: on Com Laws, 421 a ; “secular” 

Contract: Acceptance, 6 6; Breach of, Remedy Depreciation of Curr., effects of, 420 cd, 421 
for, and specific performance, 402 6o, 750 d; a ; Poor Relief, 421 a. 
claims against a foreign State, Drago Doctrine, Copyhold : Demesne tenants, origin of, 544 6c; 
867 d-868 6 ; conlidenco in, and paper Curr., Enfranchisement of, 422 6, 717 6. 

401 6 ; Econ. aspect of, 399 c ; and Ex post facto Copyright: works of Art, 442 d, 487 c ; Basis 
logisl., 400 c ; Freedom of, argtuneuts for inter- of, 423 a ; Designs, 422 d, 571 a ; Dramatic, 

ference with, 4006 ; and organisation of Labour 422 d ; International, 422 d ; Literary, 422cd, 

and Capital, 401 6 ; l^aw of, 401 d ; for pur- 487 c ; in U.S. A., 422 d. 
poses of Monopoly, and law of conspiracy, Coubet, T., on princ. of Trade : 423 c. * 

400 d, 401 a ; Mutual, of creditors, 116 a ; . Corn: Corn Laws, G. Canning on, 211 c; N. 
Roman law of, 298 6; power of development de la Make on, 537 c ; 18th centy., 424 c ; F*. 
of, and Society, 401 c. Elliott on, 693 6 ; ])rohib. of Export, 4^ cd ; 

Convention of Royal Burghs and Sc. Trade: D. Graswinckki. ou, 656 be ; prohib. oi Im- 

408 a6cd. port, medvl., 423 d : and Sliding ^cale of 

Conversion: Colonial Stocks, Canotla, 405 d; (3iarles JI., 424 6; A. Smith on, 425 d. — 

Cape Colony, 405 d ; Ind., 406 a ; New Zealand, Com Laws, Bounty Act of 1689, effects, 423 

406 a.—Conversion, Foreign Stocks, Austria, c, 425 ahe ; A Smith on, 425 d ; T. Tooke on, 
406 ab\ Egypt, 406 6 ; Fr., 406 6; Mexico, 4*25 d, 426 a; A. Young ou, 425 d.;jy-Com 

406 6 ; Peru, 406 c ; Russ., 406 c ; Spain, 406 Laws, Repeal of, 424 d ; J. Bright, 179 6 ; 

c; Turkey, 406 c; U.S.A., 406 cd.— Con- R. Cobden, 316 cd; Sir R. Pbbl, 42 d.— 

version of National Debt, 404 6, 508 d, 509 Price of Corn and deficient Harvests, G., 

a, 8.54 c-855c; A. Smith ou, 507 ah\ ami Davenant on, 484 c.—Com Rents, and 

South Sea Co., 404 c. Prices, hist, of, 426 c\ in 16th centy., 

Coolie syst. : Colonies employing, 408 c ; and 426 a6. 

Asiatic Emigration, 322 a, 408 cd ; and State Corporation: Aggregate, 161 6, 428 a; 
interference, 408 cd. Corporations of Arts and Trades, 428 e- 

Cooper, T., works of: 805 c. 432 6 ; or Body Corporate, char, of, 161 6; 

o-operation; ArtAl in Russ., 59 6c, 413 6; E. Domicil of, 632 a ; Corporation, Municipal, 

Aves 819 c ; Sir T. Bernard an originator gov. and powers, 427 cd ; compd. with Partner- 

of, 135 6; J. J. L. Blanc’s scheme for state- shi]^ 42S 6; Corporation, Sole, 161 6,4^8 6. 

supported, 65 c; P. J. B. Buchbe, 184 d; —Corporation Profit Tax, 829 c. 

Building societies, 189 c; ami Chartism, Cost: Comparative, and International Trade, 
280 b ; Cit6 ouvriere, 288 d, 413 a, 415 a, 434 6c; rel. to Price, 434 d ; or Relativ|, and 
684 d; assoc, ijii'^nsumers,*^ 336 c,*410 a6 ; theory of Value, 434 e.-—Cost of Collection 

Deface of, 419 d; Diffic. affecting, 411 of Taxes, H. Fawcett on, 485 a, 436 6; Li- 

for Divis. of Labour, 409 nb ; Educational direct compd. with. Direct, 396 a6, 435 c-436 

work of, 418 6 Federal princ. appl. to, 419 c ; A. Smith on, 396 a6, 435 a ; Statistics of 

6 c; compd. with Industrial P^nership, « 436 d, 437 a ; in U.K., 485 6d, 436 ai—Cost 

419 d; co-opefative Jndustry, R. ,(JwBN,^and, of Production, J. E. CAfh^iES on, 203 6 ; and 

365 b ; and Interdependence tfimistries, 409 Dfffic. of Attainment, 580|d>c ; Law of, 4^' 

d ; Legisl. on, 289 ^ Maurice on, d, 816 a; and Price, ^94 c, 434 cd, 437 d; 

280 6 ^ Mk in Russ., 22 d, 39 6, 360 c, 361 a, and Rent, 438 cd ; and Value, 494 ^438 

418 6 ; Go-operation, Pirtial, Oldham ^ a6, 5}?0 d, 760 d, 762 tt-764 c ; and Wages, 
Cotton-«Spinmng Compahies, liist of, 417 437 he, 438 a. , 

a-41fi 8; asso^ of Producers, diutribjitive and Cotton, Sir R. B., on Coinage: 441 c. 
hmnaiactnring, 410 c; Profit sharing and Cotidta : Cotton Famine : Hist, of, 4^9 cd ; anil 
joint stockism, 462 6, 419 d; Co-operation, Indian export trade, 442 6; effects on Textile 

Social aspects or, 418 6 ; Statistics, d, industries, 440 d, 441 a.—Cotton Industry, 

414 c, 415 c ; co-opemtive Union,‘functions Wages in, 4416. 

of, A18 6c ; Wholesale sdrieties, 411 6, 419 6c. Coukcelle-Sbneuil, J. G.: 857 a6. 
-—Co-operative Btbikiifg, Oer. and Italy, 109 GoOrnot, A. A. f ou Bounties, 172 cd, N46 a ^ 
?^il0 c, 412 H- ^huleb-Delitesch, Curves syst. and theory of price, 446 6, 861 c : 

^12 d.—C^-dperntive Farming, Assington Demand schedules, 540 d; H^theumtical 

experlmb&t,^ 413 d ; Denmark, 41^ d; Rolahhle ^eth., 445 *6 ; Monopoly, where advantage 
enperUnenf, W. pins on; 418 e ; Recent experi-' to public, 445 d ; Price, variations in. 446 6c; 
psents, 414 a-415 6 ; Statistics, 1891, 414 c ; ./ Social revenue, 446 c; Taxation, 16 d,446 a6 ^ 
p.AA.,,4iad,4136.—-GQ-Ppc»tive Work- [ and Value, 765 d. 
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CoDET, P. de U: on Free tAde, 447 5,66?/; 
/rM^nduatry, 447 6, 667 a ; Monopoly^47 

CoxK, T.: on Commercial syst. for U.S.«»., 460 
Industrial census, 461 a. 

Credit : Bankers’ Advances, 453 6 ; by Book 
entry, 164 <f; ’eleinoiit $f Capital, 462 c ; 
Cash Credit, Sc. syst., 231 c ; facilitflted by 
Clearing syst., 454 ab ; essential to develop¬ 
ment of Competition, 452 6 ; Cycle, term 
invd. by J. Mills, 467 6c ; Deferred payments 
and trust, basis of, 451 be ; Developuieut of, 
Eng., Fr., and U.S.A., 142 abc ; Eng. and Kr. 
systems, 143 <xl ; J. liAW and development of 
Byst., 452 c, 732 a; Medvl. view of, 451 c , 721 
c; almost unknown in Middle Ages, 85 a ; infl. 
on Prices, 452 d; as Productive force, 451 
cd ; U.S.A. syst., S. Colwell on, 335 b ; and 
Value, N. Bamon on, 120 a. —Credit, 
Instrumeiit of, Bank Note, 453 cd; Bill, 
145 ad , 4^ a; Cheque, 463 d; Foreign 
cheques, 464 a ; Telegraphic transfers, 199 
d, 442 d, 454 b . 

Crediti^r, position of: 605 cd, 692 ab, 749 d. 

Crises: general Causes of, 461 be, 462 be ; Eng. 
and U.kA. foni^. with Fr. and Ger., 465 c; 
Spasmodic char, of, 465 d; T. Tookk on, 456 
abc, 457 bed, 458 ard. 459 c, 466 cd.— Crises, 
Pejgpdicity of, 461 rf, 466 b; and Sunspots, 
W. S. Jevons on, 461 d, 467 ab.—Orisk of 
1792-3, caused by excess of Enterprise, 456 b ; 
checked by advances ol Exchequer Bill, 456 
a.—Crisis ot 1796-7, jiroposal for sup])ort of 
Credit, 4.58 ft ; scarcity of Money, 456 ft.—- 
Crisis of 1810-11, Continental syst., 456 c; 
speculation in Exports, 4,56 d ; H. Pbrcevai,, 

457 aft ; Statistics, 456 d, 457 r.—Crisis of 
1816 and speculation in Exports, 466 cd.— 
Crisis of 1825, and depression of foreign Ex¬ 
change, 457d ; and S. Aniorn. speculations, 
^60 d ; other Spcculnf ions, 458 bed ; Statistics, 

458 a.—Crisis of 1836-7 in Ainern. and E. 
Ind. trade, 458 d ; Railways, speculation in, 
4^d.—Crisis of 1847 and Kir H. Peel's Bank 
Act, 459 a ; Suspn. of Bank Act, 461 a ; Causes, 

■ 459 d, 467 a; Kailteays, speculation in, 459 
ft-460 ft, 467 a ; Statistics, 459 c-461 a, 463 
d.—Crisis of 1857, over-extensioq of Credit, 
462 W; Statistics, 463 d—Crisis of 18®6, 
compd. with ISSf, 464 ah ; subsei^ent EH’ccta, | 
464 ftc ; Staijstics, 463 d.—Crisis of 1890, 
ositioii of Bank ff Eng., 464 bed; Barings, 
Oi /^64 d ; compd. with pr(wioii| Crises, 
462 oft; effocts on Stk. Ex., 462 o, 464 (L\ 
Crisis 1914, Drain of Bullion, 868 c-869 o. 

^Crusades: and City, medvl., growth of, 470 be ; 
development of Industry, 470 a; revival of 
Meditoraican^rade, 348 d, 469 d. 

Culture, small: Advmitage and dkadv. of, 471 
bed ; Statistics, in Eng., 471 a. 

Currency: C. F. Adams om U.S.A., 9 6 ; T. 
Atwood’s theory, 67 c, 27rd : early Canadian, 
100 e : Circulating medium, Eng. syst., 288 
he ; in Colonies, 326 d-329 b^ Contracted, Sir 
A. Alison on, 32kaft; and Conventional Tagiff, 
403 d, 404 a ; N. Copernicus on, 420 ft * 
COPLKSTON on “secular deprec. ” of, 420 V 
421 a ; and Ciutom, 477 be ; B. Davanza^i 


on, 488 aft; F. Davila t lW on Span., 485 
ft 5 Jonathan Duncan on, 650 o; Dutch, hist 
of, 773 a-774 c; J. S. Mill on, 472 ft; dirt, 
ff. Money, 230 ed ; D. RiCABpo on, 472 ft; 
Silver, as legal tender, 98 a; A. Smith on, 

472 6; Tabular iiyst, W. S. Jevons on, 472 
ft.— Currency Doctrine or principle, and 
Bank Act Sir R. Peel’s, 118 d, 407 d, 472 cd, 
623 c; Crit. of, 473 aft ; and Doctrinaire, 
623 cd .— Inconvertible Cnrrency: S. 

Brbck on effects of, 178 a ; Evils of, 63 6._ 

Cnrrency, Paper, Assignat in Revolution, 
Fr., 63 aft, 206 cd ; Basis of, 98 d. 191 c ; N. 
Biddle’s theory of, U.S.A., 180 d; G, 
Cannino on basis and theory of, 210 d, 211 oft; 
L. Chitti’s scheme, 279 ftc; H. Clay on, 305 
c; W. CoBBETT on, 815 d; in Colonies, 328 
ft ; and Convertibility, 407 d, 860 c, 869 a ; 
Convertible, Canada, 101 d; W. Douglass on, 
635 cd; Drain of Bullion and,' 860 ft-861 c, 

868 c-869 ft ; B. Franklin on, 804 d; Legal 
tender, 101 d, 102 d, 112 d, 114 a, 191 d, 
211 a, 506 d; Over-issue, Irel., evils of, 96 cd; 
Theories of, 113 cd ; U.K., 860 &-861 c, 868 c- 

869 ft; G.S.A., hist, of, 102 d.—Curreni^ 
and P. E., J. Law and syst. of credit, %52 c, 
732 a. Precious metals, scarcity of in Middle 
Age.s, inli., 85 a. — Currency, Quantity 
theory of, 686 ft; Currency (or Treasury) 
Notes, 860 ft-861 c. 

Curves: compd. with Functions, 474 aft; 
Illu.stn. of, 473 cd. —Curves, illustn. of Con¬ 
sumers' Rent, 575 ftc, 654 c, 86^ cd; theory of 
Dimensions, .584 cd; Error, Law of, 751 cd, 
886 ftc; Price, 445 ft, 574 ft, 575 cd ; Supply 
and Demand, 540 cd, 542 fted, 575 u, 576 a 
861 cd.—Carves, meth. of, in Ab^ract P. E. 

473 ftc; L. S. Oaonazzi on, 200d; inStatistica 
Observation, 474 c. 

Custom: obstac-le Competition,7 c, 47( 
c; and Curr., 477 ftc; compd. witl^^abit 
476 ft ; and Prices. 477 a ; and ReHexron, 475 
c ; anil Wages, 476 cd. 

Customs Duties. Bon ^ w arehouses, 164 a 
476 on C5m, liorae^^it^ugar, disadv, o: 

' * abolition, 187 abc ; Sir M. Decker oi% 619 6 
Depaitment, 475 Fr . Pouane, 633 d 
oomjid. with Due, 645 cd# Entrepots, 61t 
aft, 74i cd-, Entry, Bill of^74‘> ftc; dist fr. 
Exci8e|786 d ; Exp^ise, 793 be ; Hist of, 
474-d, 79tgift ; Incidence of, 476 a ; and In¬ 
land revenue, 475 c; iprisage and Recta 
prisa, 647 d, 794 6 ; Protective,® 47ft a ; ifita- 
tistics, 1837^7^ 476 ftc; Sir R. WAHjjjLB's 
reform of, 787 ft.—Customs, A^ valorem 
duty#A. A. CoutlNOT on, 154^; unde% Edward 
15 d ;»J.*6. Mill on, 15 c. — Inteim^ 
Customs and Tolls ; J.JO. Coi rbrt’s attempt 
a« 319 c. • * 

Daire, E., on Physl^^ts; 477 d. * 
Dammum Emei^rens amf Int., Roman Law 
basis of Canon Law; 479 cd. •• 

Dangeul, Marquis de Plumart: dh Free Trade, 

* 480 c; Taxation, 480 d. 

Darien Co., 481 oftc. • ^ 

Darwinism: compd. with Development or 
Evolution, 481 d, 482 a, 572 d; Kod I^iuez- 
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Faire, H. Spbnobb on, 482 a ; ami T. R. 
Malthus’ theory of Population, 481 d ; and 
Socii^am, 482 a ; Survival of the Fittest, 

482 b. < 

Davakzati, B.: on Curr., 483 l\ Value, 

483 ah. * 

Davbnant, C. : on Balance of Trade, 87 d, 484 
h ; compulsory Employment, 484 b ; Merc. 
Sysi, 483 d ; Pnce and deficient harvest, 

484 c ; Taxation, 483 c, 484 6. 

Davies, D., and Workmen’s Budgets ; 484 d. 

Davila, B., on Poll-tax in Spain: 485 a. 

Davila y Lnao, F., on Span. Curr.: 485 b. 

Day, medvl. uses of word : 48.5 bed. 

Dearness, artificial : Bounties, 488 h ; want 
of Communication, 489 ah \ control over 
Demand, 488 d-489 d ; and Indirect Taxa¬ 
tion, 488 ah ; in Labour market, 489 d, 490 
a ; Stk. Ex. 489 c ; control over sources of 
Supply, 487 d'488 d. 

Deatn Duties : Account, 493 h ; Estate, 493 
be ; Hist, of, 491 ahed ; Legacy, 492 c ; J. S. 
Mill on, 490 cd ; J. S. Nicholson on, 490 d ; 
Probate, administration, and inventory, 491 
d; H. SiDGWicK on, 490 cd ; A. Smith on, 490 
6c *' Succession, 492 d. 

Death-rate : conipd. with Birth-rate, 150 d, 
493 d, 494 a ; rel. to Natural incr., 494 o ; 
Normal, 494 d ; importance in vital Statistics, 
493 — ^Death-iate, Decline of, and progress 

of Civilisation, 497 6 ; as clement of Well¬ 
being, 655 6.— Death-rate and Insurance, 
Life, calcttb. Equation of life, 497 <f ; Expec¬ 
tation of Life, 497 d, 790 6 ; Population, 
movement of, 498 6.— Death-rate, variations 
in, diff. of Age, 494 6, 495 6 ; Indigence, 496 
d; Insanitary conditions, 497 oA ; Marriage, 
495 d ; unhealthy Occupation, 496 be ; Race 
and cUjiiat-c, 495 d. Seasons, 495 cd\ Sex, 495 
e ; Vice, *496 ab. 

Del^senient of Coin : Kng., 499 6 ; Kur. conn- 
tricR^^500 c ; Explii. of term, 500 d ; W. 
Fi.EETWOOi) on, 731 rf; Kr., 146 a, 500 6; 
Greece and Rome, 498 d ; Irel., 500 a: Meth. 
of, 498 c ; Sc 4 ^ff/TO d ; lOtl* wnty.,* effect^ 
722 Zc; A Smith on, 563 6. 

Debenture ; issued nn^^er Companies Acts, 
,501 h ; Explu. af, 501 a ; issue of, and Jnt.- 
Stk. Qo., 501 J!»; Negotiable, 346 4; issued 
under Special Act. 50kZ.— Debenture Stack, 
compd. with Debenture, 602a6^*compd. with 
Preference stock, *502 d. 

D^bouclf^s s'*James Mill J. S. Mill on, 
5^8 6; J. a Say’s theoiy, /)03 ab. 

Debt ; Coffimon and Civil Law, .50.5 c-506 c ; 
Crowi, 468 writ of Exeoutioni 468 e, 
789 cd; Imprisonment for, ^04*6; and Int., 
504 b ; and Jnt.-Jjtk. Co., 506 b; Judgment, 
504 a ; Roman "Law, 391 b ; Sc. law, 586 d, 
592 b; Speciality an4 Contract, 5o4 a .— 
Nafional Debt, U.K., |r. D. IUxter on, 126 
Conversion 854 4^-855 c; J. 

•*Gobchbn’ 8 operation, 404 d, 786 a ; T>. Hume 

* on, 733 c: 3. R. 'M‘Culv>oh on, 507 d; m 

' Nsjwleomlv pqjj^tod, 42 b; 19tli cotty., 404 c/i; 
add Saivin^ Banks, llO d ; A. Smith on, 
HOT.a ; to U.S A., funding of, 830 a, 855 be .— 
•.Debts, Public, Professor AUAMif on political, 


Vocial, and iiJtlustrial effects, 608 6; and 
j^ticipation of revenue, 607 b; ATgjimonts 
for and against, 507 cd ; in Colonies, 324 b; 
meth. of Contracting, 508 cd ; Conversion of, 
404 be, 507 ab, 508 d, 509 a, 854 c-855 c ;*and 
Funding syst., 507 a; of the Vorld, statistical 
statement of, 50lf 6-513 6,—Redemption of 
National Debt, J. Bbntuam on, 132 a; 
Debt services, 1916-24, 828 c-830 6. 

Debtor: position of, 505 c, 692 ab, 749 cd. 

Decentralisation : Administrative, Eng., 513 J; 
compd. with Centralisation, 51S d; Grit, ol, 
514 6; Judicial, Fr., 513 d; Legislative, in 
federal slates, 514 a ; U.S.A., 613 d. 

Decimal syst.: Advantage of, M 4 ai ; Cominor- 
cial use of, IGtli cunty., 515 he; comp<l. with 
Duodecimal, 651 cd ; Ger. and Russ., 615 d ; 
Hist, of Eng., 515 d-517 d; Latin Union, 515 
d; Prospe(d« of, Eng., 518 ah; invd. by S. , 
Stevin of Bruges, 515 6. 

Decker, Sir M. '; on Customs Duties, 519 6; 
Taxation, antieijmtiou of A. Smith, 519 c; 
Trade, causes of decline in, 519 cd ; We^th, 
sources of national, 519 d, , 

Decl. of London; Blockade, 826 cd ; Con¬ 
traband, 862 6-864 a ; J^utrality, 863 6c, 
864 a. 

Decl. of Paris: Blockade, effective, 520 c, 
521 e ; Contraband, 520 be, 521 be 4 i*Neu- 
trality, 520 6(:, 521 n6c ; Privateering, 620 cd, 
521 a. 

Deductive Meth.: and Abstraction, .523 cd ; • 
Application of, 524 a ; Austrian Sch., 73 
a6; W. Bageuot on, applicable only to ad¬ 
vanced societies, 79 d-80 b, 735 6; J, E. 
Cairnes, 202« 6 , 203 6 , 52.5 c; Classical Sch., 
526 a ; A. Comte’s crit. of, 3S.3 a ; Direct and 
indirect, J. S. Mill on, ii., 638 a; Dutch 
Sch., 657 d; and Econ. Hist. 675 he; and 
Econ. man. 122 d, 303 e, 676 d-677 c; iufl. 
of Experience in. 791 iih; and Hiatorieal 
Sch., 524 d, 675 d ; necessity of combination 
with Inductive, 526 afr, W. S. Jbvonb on, 

i 524 d; T, E. Cliffe Leslie on, 525 a6;«Bml 
Mathematical symbols, 524 c ; J. S. Mill on, 
524 (/; and Observation, 523 6.—Deductiv# 
Meth., Postulates •and premi.s.ses of Social 
eonditioni! of freedom and restraint, 523 d. 

Dl;fence, national: incxl. Continental syft., 630 
a ; Joss of Productive enerftv by war, 529 d, 
631 d.—Defence, Brit., Cos* of, 530 cd, 531* 


a; compd. with Fr. and Ger., 531 6; S]|^t. 
descriljed, 530 6. • 

Deferred payments: Money as stan, of, 632 
d; Tabular stan., 632 d. • 

Deficit: Causes of, 533 d; V.K., statistii^ of,^ 
534 26. • 

Definitions: J. E. Caiknes op, 634 d; Con¬ 
fusions respecting, 535 a ; T. R. Malthub on, 
^34 c ; Necessity of, 634 d; D. RicarikVb 
neglect of, 534 bp ; H. SiDowiCK, on, 634 d; 
little used by A* SMITH, 634 6 ; R. WhaTELY 
oni 634 6. 

Defok, D. : on Money, JUffnnxov Crut-ee, 6S5 c ; 
Bbor relief, 731 d ; Self-Ult., 729 «6. 

Foville : Curves, 861 c . 

IreLKico, M. : on Free Trade, 638 a j Indi 
• vidualism, 588 « ; absolute ^opertyi W8 «. 



Delivery, common law of ; 538 A / 

Db Lwa,G. B.: on Merc. Syst., 539 c; Protn., 
539 c ; Taxation, 539 d. 

Denand ; V. Bideuot on, 578 a ; and Distance 
in time, 59%c; Elasticity of, J. S. Mill on, 
691 c ; Incr.^f, ambigaotft term, a ; and 
International Value, 748 a ; McasuA of, J. 
E. CAtRNBS’ crit. of J. S. Mji.l on, 540 b; 
Neglect of by older Economists, 640 a; 
Sc'bodules, A. A. Cournot on, 640 d ; rel. to 
Value, T. Db Quincky on, 569 b. — Demand 
Curves, 540 af, 542 bed, 654 c, 861 cd; ('autums 
in U 60 of, 543 cd ; and Elasticity, 543 ah ; 
Individual and Collective, 543 h .— Equalisa¬ 
tion of International Demand, and In¬ 
debtedness, 748 6; J. S. Mill on, 748 - 

Demand, liuw of, and Conliniiity, 541 //; 
Price, 541 bed ; Utittly, Diinin., 541 a .— 
Demand ami Supply, illustr. by Curves, 
575 tt, 576 a ; Inlevdependence of, 540 a ; A. 
Miirshair.s “ fundamental symmetry,” 761 <</. 

Demesne tenants, <n-igin of Copyhold : 544 he. 

Demography: and Arith., Political, 57 «; 
J. CiUAnNT. 57 a, 545 a.y 731 c ; word invd. by 
A. GuiLLAiiti, Ift l d ; Population, inatlie- 
matioal knowledge o(, 544 d\ and Statistics, 
545 ah. 

DBMq^E. A. : on Annuity on Life, 545 al ; 
Expectation of Life, term introd. by, 790 b ; 
Probability, f'l:) e. 

Demonetisation: ElIucU of, 546 he .; Statistics 
of. 546 (lb. 

Denominator, Common; W. S. .If.vonh' 
measure of Value, 519 <r; F. A. Wai.kkii 
on, 549 h. 

Department: Adnnnistrative, list of them, 550 
<v/; Fr. terntoiial, 551 a. 

Depopulation : anti Agriculture, <b'i:luie of 
ill 14tb cent., 552 a ; and C()lrmis.alioii, 277 c, 
^59 6 ; and Enclosures, 551 b, .5.52 be, 710 c ; 
as syinjiiom of Famine, 553 cd ; and J-aljourers, 
Statute of, 552 b ; llemiMlies for, 558 d ; eeon. 
ItouUs of, 558 d; lleturiis of 1517 ami 1608, 
552 c; 16th cent., 552 be. — Depopulation, 

» Causes of: Communication, iiuprovciuents 
in towns, maiTiage rat% 555 ab. —Economic : 
lepeal of Corn Laws, machinery, factory 
syst« gi-owth of towns, education, stain tjf 
living, 554 cd ; c!il of Poor La%, lormation 
of deer fores^, 554 b. —IMiysical, 553 abc. 
•J—FoliUi*.al: Deijfrtation, jM'i-secution, bad 
II', War, 553 d .— Depo]|ulation, 
rural, stiatistics of, Eng. and Wales, 555 
556 c; JEiir. countries, 558 b; Fr., 557 d- 
5586; Ivel., 657*u6t;rf; Scot.,'556 c; U.S.A., 
558 hc^ • 

Deposit: Statistics of, 560 c; Use of term, 
560 ab. 

Depreciation: of Coinage, and Exchequ^, 
iiiedvl., 780 c ; of Silver, 81 c, 147 6, 149 a, 
664 8, 771 d. — Deprec. of Machinery, 56l ah ; 
and Reserve, 561 d ; and Sinking Fund, 

661 d. —Deprec. t)f Monetary Standard, 
“secular,” E. (torLESToN on, 420 ca, i2T^a; 
and Gov. action, 663 6 ; J. S. Miu. on, 562^ ' 
563 a ; and Paper money, effects of, 563 \ 
D. Rioaruo on, 562 b ; and Value, measure 

662 0. 


Depression: Agricultural, Cauaes, 563 ^-564 
d ; Effects, 56,') a6.—Depression of Trade, 
Causes, .567 nhed; Features ofi#1874-5, 566 
bed ; Limitations to, 565 d ; KeinetUes for, 

568 a. • 

I)n Quincey,.T. : on law of Dimin. returns, 
669 cd ; confused Final utility with total, 

569 6 , 570 a; on Profit, 669 e; on Rent, 
569 d. — 1>E Quincby, T., on Value, rel. to 
Demand, 569 b ; and Diffic. of attainment, 
569 a, 680 a ; D. Kicaudo’s theory of, 568 0 ; 
rel. to Utility, 568 d. 

])K Sanctis, M.A., on scarcity of Mon* v: 670 c. 
Destctt ])K Tracy, A. Tj. C : infi. on American 
Sch., 805 c, 800 c; on Value, 1). Uicabdo 
on, 572 be. 

Development: and relativity, W. Backhot on, 
80 d ; or evolution, compd. with Darwinism, 
48] (/, 482 a, 572 d ; J. G. Kiciitk on, 573 a ; 
(j. W. F. liEOKL ami idea of iii Econ., 573 a ; 
leading ]>ri»iciple in Historical Meth. 573 a, 
G75 d. 

Dew, T. U. : on Banking, 573 d ; Int. and 
usury, 573 d ; Population, 807 b. 

Didrhot, D. : on Agriculture, 577 d; Charity, 
578 b ; Demand, 578 a ; Exchange, 578 «; 
Free Enterprise, 579 a ; Gov., 679 ; Labour, 

578 c; Legisl., 578 r; Luxury, 578 rrf; 
Physiocrats. 577 cd, 745 a ; Poverty, 578 d ; 
Property, 578 d, 579 a; Taxation, 579 b ; 
Wealth, national, 578 h. 

Diktfuici, K, F. W., on Meth. ofisP. E : 579 c. 
Difbc. of Attainment: Austrian Sch. on, 
582 n ; in absence of Competition, 581 c ; 
ami Cost of prodn., F. A. Walker on, 580 a ; 
ami Dimin. returns, 581 b ; Exceptions to 
theory, 580 d ; w here 'm r. is limited, 581 cd ; 
and Mechanics of Industry, W. Jkvon.s 
on, 581 b, 582 a ; J. S. Mill on, f>80 ah; in 
casus of Monopoly, 581 d ; D. Ric^^o on, 
580 c, 582 a ; and Value, T. 1 )k Quirky on, 
569 a, 580 a. 

Dime Royale : Ub LA.iQi^HkRB’s project, 537 b ; 

S. Ic ?*. VAcfAN's projeRT^flfJ 5, 583 abc. 
^Dimensipns, theory of: 583 d; illwtr. hy 

Curves, 584 cd ; anii Diagrams, 581 c ; appl. 
to unit of Utility, 584 h. • 

Dimin. Jttetums, l..w of: 173 " 585/'; J. E, 
(iwuNK;^ mi, 586 a; 0. Carey on, 585 d; 

T. (fUALMtup on, 585 d ; T. Dk Quincky on, 

569 cd ; and Difiic. of attainment, or Cost 
of Prodn., 5^ b ; T. R. Malthus (fli, 585 b; 
,T. S. Mii.l on, ^»85 d ; Mod. flieory, TiU a ; 
and Rent, 585 b ; D. Kicakdc on*385 c ; Sir 
E. WasT on, 58^c. • t ^ 

Discommodky^term invd. by W. S. Jkvons, 
589 c. • ^ 

Distount: on Bill of Exchange, 589 d ; Stk. 
Ex., Eng., 590 d,m^ a ; StL Ex., Fr., 590 
c ; True, theory oij, 59^ ab : Uses of*word, 
589%2.—.-Discqimt, Ra^ of, Autumnal dmim 
74 a ; Eng., 93 abe ; Fr., 93 afn:, 97 d ; Ger.f, 
93 abc ; Hamhurjj 106 6; Scot.* 96 a; Drain 
* of Bullion, Bank of Eng., 8^ d. 

Discoveries, geographical, infl. on Tr^e 
591 be. , 

Distance in time: S. Bailet on, 993 <f; and 
Capital, 593 and Demand, 698 c; W. S.* 
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Jkvous on, 692 d ; sad Labour, 893 e ; J. 
Loom on, 692 «; J. S. Mill on, 593 t ; J. 
Eak on, 582 c; and Saving, 693 aO; and 
Value, 692 ffli. 

Dirtraint: Agrio. Holdings Act, 1923, 801 c. 
Distress : Causes ofi 694 a ; Legal term, nist of, 
894 d-696 S i prino. of Eeliefi 694 6. 
Distribution : and Bargaining operations, 600 
cd; and Communism, 698 a, 606 6; and 
Consumption, 394 d ; diffic. of Bef., 603 at; 
Ibnotions of Entrepreneur, 600 6, 601 6, 809 
6; and Exchange, 596 6 ; and rel. of Labour 
and CapitaL 600 d ; J. 8. Mill on, 603 a ; 
Nature of process, 599 d ; Non-teeliuioal use of 
word, 596 c; Physiocrats on, 695 5r ; ami 
Kent of Land, 602 a; D. Ricaiido on, 596 a, 
608 a; J. B. Sat on, 595 d ; Sci. of, 597 a; 
comparative neglect of by A. Smith, 595 rd, 
60S a ; and Socialism, 598 a-699 a, 606 />; 
and Sub-products, 600 a ; law of, and "Wages, 
699 c-602 c ; F. A. Walker’s theory of, 809 5. 
Dividend : in Bankruptcy, 607 d ; in rel. to 
Capital, 222 5, 606 d; and Deferred Stock, 
633 a, 607 5 ; and Directors, liab. of, 607 c; 
Mehvl. term, 607 c; and Preference Shares, 
607 0 i in rel. to Profit, 606 d. 

Dock: and Bonded Warehouses, 612 5, 616 d ; 
and Commercial routes, 616 at; and Com¬ 
petition, 616 c; Econ. changes, 615 d; 
Finances of, 617 ^ ; and Free Trstde, 616 a ; 
early Hist, of, 611 cd ; Incidence of charges, 
616 d ; efifcts on London trade, 612 a; 
Management of, 617 c ; and Navigation 
Laws, 616 t; Public ownership, arguments 
for and imainst, 617 cd ; controlled by Rail¬ 
way groups, 621 a, 867 c ; and Suez Canal, 616 
6; Dock "Warrant, 615 c, 623 a .—Dock 
Labour, C. Booth on list of branches of, 621 
d ; and Irregularity of Employment, 622 
d, —Dock Statistics, Bristol, 614 c, 867 t; 
Cardfil, 614 d, 8671; Duiilin, 615 o ; Glasgow, 
616 at, 866 d, 867 t; Hull, 614 d, 866 d, 
867 t; Wth, 615 c ;,.Liverpool, 613 (A 866 d, 
887 t; LondoppW^oc, 866 (t, 867 f; Man¬ 
chester, 866 d, 867 t; Middlesborough, 867 * 
Newcastle, 614 t, 867^,5; Newport, 867 t; 
Plymouth, 867 ^ Southampton, 866 d, 867 t; 
Sundorjand, dU e; Swansea, 614 c, 867 t; 
U.K., 618 0-821 1, 846 d, 867 t. , i 
Doctrinaire: E. Boeke on, 624 j#; aud Cur¬ 
rency doctrine, 623 cd ; and Laissez-faire, 
628 c: >J. S^MIU, on, 6241; and D. Ricardo’s 
dei^nitions;- 623 d ; W. oh, 624 i. 

Dogma aniT econ. enquiry: 624 d. 

Domeecki^ Book; Sources'fr. wh. qpmpiled, 
^9 oi! and Statistics, 629 m, at d Taxation, 
630 a ; TechnicalitS of, 630 a. 

Domicil ? and Confiict of Laws, 387 A 63hd; 
of Corporations, 632 j; Infl. of, 63r t; and 
InlAritance, 631 d; andtegitimacy, 631 M; 
pud Marriage, 631*^; m type of War, 631 d- 
»*6S2o. J V 

*DotiaLZDAJ, T.* on law of Pmnlation: 634 t. 
cDodoiabs, W.': M& bed-, j. B, M-Cdlloch an* 
, AASmith indebW-to, 804 cd. 

WVs, P. TS.: otf Land, nationalisation of, 
j686*o; Legisl., 636 a J P.E., 686 ie; Taxation, 


lAtll Ur - 

^TMaTTjT^er: 422 5; 


wnse, 6S6 tit; popular 

seuse, 636 c. 

Dbaoonbtti» L., on Nonj)oHtaii fi nm oOB: 687 6, 

Diapier’s Letters, J. Swurr's, and W. Wood's 

patent: 639 d, 732 0 • 

Drawbacks : andOonded warfihouses, 188 d; 
comiSd, with Bounties, 640 b-, and Merc, 
Syst., 353 at; A. Smith on, 853 a, 640 be. 

Drummond, U- : on Corn Laws, 642 a; sources 
of national Wealth, 642 t. 

Drunkards; protn. uf Property, 588 be, 643 a ; 
statistics uf Retreats, fil2 d-643 a. 

DrcpEiiAUX, E- : on Criiuinals, punishment of, 
645 a; Laissez-faire, 645 i; Panperiem, 
645 t- 

Due; tumpd. with Custom, 645 cd; Ecoie-si- 
astical, 645 d-646 r ; Fiscal or regal, 647 trd ; 
Municipal, 646 d. 6-17 a; Seignorial or Man- 
orial, 617 a. 

Dunbar, 0. F. : 80S r, 869 f/-870 c ; on American 
Sch. of P. E., 809 a. 

DbNt'AN, H.: on Emancipation of Slaves, 6^ d ; 
Ibiiniler of Savings-Banks, 049 ffcd, 

Dttnoyeu, C., on Immaterial Wealth : t)51 h. 

DuriN, Clauiie: on Corn Ti%de in Fr., 652 6; 
Money, 652 c. 

Dupont, V. S.; articles in Eph^m^ridea, 663 
ac, 744 fj; on Free Trade, 652 d; J^p6t 
unique, 653 c ; InH, on American^Sch., 
806 he ; Laissez-faire, 653 c ; and Physio¬ 
crats, 652 d, 

Dl'PUiT, A. J. K.: on Communication, means 
of, 654 d ; Mathematical Meth., 654 cd ; 
Utility and Value, 654 ab, 765 c. 

Dutch E. 1ml. Co.: 330 a, 350 b, 488 a, 670 b. 

Dutch Sch. of Economists: Abstract meth., 
667 c; Bimetallism, 657 d, 658 d; P. de 
la Court on Monopoly, 657 a ; Deductive 
Meth., 657 d\ Jinances, 659 a; Free 
Trade, 658 d ; D. GnAswiNUKELonfreetra^Je, 
656 hr. ; H. GuoTius on Value, 656 cd >: W. 
Kbussbb(K)M on Life tables, 657 b; and T. R. 
Malthus’ doctrine of population, 658 b 
C. Mbbs, follower of D. Ricardo, 657 e; C, 
Salmasids on Int., 6hS d ; and Socialism* 
658 cd ; and State i/iterference, 658 be. 

Duty: AcLvalorem, 16 cd, 828 b, —Counter- 
crailmg Duty, Objects of, 443 b; D. I^cardo 
and prices duo to taxatff)if, 443 d.-—DU- 
criiftinating or Differential Duties, J. It, 
M‘Collooh on, 591 d; .J 8. Mill on, 592^; 
Reasonafor, 691 d. —Entcrtaiunient^^aJH fcS 
cd; 830 c; Excess Profits Duty, 828 c, 829 bd; 

*M‘Kenna Duties, 828 b. , 

Dwellings, Industrial: pripc. of Construction, 
663 9; Financial aspect, 661 ab ; Hist. 661 
‘ ~ ..d; Sta‘’ 


d-662 d; Objects, 269 be., 66Q d; Statistics, 
661 d.—Dwellings, Model: in Fr., Cifcd 
ouvrifere, statistics of, 664 d-666 c ; Hist. 064 
\—DweliingSa Eeguln. by the State in 
Edg., 665 d; ^ts enforcing Sanitation, 666 


Ea%', Lord Justice, on Capital, Fixed and 
• circulating : 222 6. 

Sprnin^: and Int. fund, 667 5.-~-EBmin^ 
of Management and Profit, 667 cd; a species 
of Waaea. 667 d. 668 b. 
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B. Afr. CJo, i 19 d, 20 be, 832 b, i 

lia^flings or Hansards: 17 6, 668 d-669*&. 

B. Ind. Companies, Foreign: 319 c, 830 b, 670 b. 

E. Bid. Co.: 169 c, 271 6, 826 d, 380 a, 848 d, 

844 bd, 860 i 863 c, 876 c, 483 d, 487 d, 650 6, 

722 d, 728 «ftc, 728 a, ^9 be, 780 e; Sir 
J. Child on, 277 a ; home Ck>mpetitijn, 671 
a6c; mode of Condnot, 670 a ; Sir D. Diooks 
on, 682 be, 726 be ; H. Dundas on, 660 6c ; 
and Boon, settlement of Ind:, 831 ab, 672 c ; 

H. Bleing on, 693 a ; objects of, 669 cd ; 
State control estab., 672 be ; necessity of 
Territory, 670 d. 

E Ind. Dock Co.: 612 c. 

Eastland Co.: 18 a, 271 6, 375 c, 672 d, 6/3 a. 

ECK, J., on Int. and Usury, Triple Contract: 

673 cd. 

Economic: Boon. Freedom, 674 he ; Boon. 

► Phrases, T. Chalmkiw’, 256 6.—Econ. Man, 
conception of by Deductive economists, 122 
d, 303 c, 676 i-677 c ; aiul Effoism, 687 6.— 
Econ. Organisation, ami Civilisation, Gilds, J 
302 d; Nation, 302 rf; Village communities, 
302 U 

Economics: Applied, or Art of P.E., 44 a, 

58 d. —Ecoii., Aiuktotj.k’s conception, 53 d, 
279 d, 280, 813 6-8U a. —Econ., Mcdvl., 

85 u; M. Aoazzin[ on, 21 a ; Ind. of St. 
Tll?!m.‘i8 Aquinas, 48 a.— Econ., Sci. of, 59 a ; 
Experiment in, 791 d. —Econ. sci., Meth. of, 
679 a ; Analytical, 3S cd ; A posteriori, 43 
6 ; C. Babbaok on, 7.5 d, 76 aj; R. Cantillon, 
215 c; H. C. CAUI.V, 226 b; K. F. W. 
Dibterici on, 579 r .; Experimental, use of, 
792 al). —Econ. sci., Abstract imth., T. 
CxRLTf.B on, 228 <i J coinpd. with Concrete, 

5 c; Dutch Sch., 6.57 J. S. Mill on. 

5 b, 734 d. —Econ. sci., A priori meth., 

47 d; J. S. Miu., 383 />; 1>. Ricaudo, 

47 d. —Econ. sci., Deductive Meth., ami 
Abstriiciion, 523 cd; Application of, 524 a; 
Austrian Sch., 73 oh, 817 be; appl. to 
tranced societies, W. Baokhot on, 79 rf-80 h, 
^ 6; J, B. Caihnes, 202 ab, 203 b, 525 c; 
Classical Sch., 52% a, 814 d, 815 a; A. n 
Comtb’s crit. of, 383 Dutch Sch., 657 d ; 
and Econ. Hist.. 675 he.; ami Econ. Man, 122 
d, 803 c, 676 d*677 c; infl, of Experience^n, 
791 ah; and Hiltorical Sch., 54^4 d, 675 d; 
necessity of ctmbination with Inductife, 526 
ab ; W. S. Jkvoss mi. 524 d; T. R. CliHc Lerlik 
fn* 586 ah ; ami Mathematical sy^'ols, 524 
c, 861^; d. b. Mill on, 524 d; and Vbserva- 
tion, 523 6; Premises of, 523 d. —Econ. 
sci. and Ethiw, H. C. Adams on, 799 a, 
800 tt: W. Cunningham on, 869 d.-a-Econ. 
sol, Historical Meth., 676 d; T. von Bern- 
HABDI, 135 a; A. CoMTB and Sociolo|fy, 
382 d, 383 cd; W, Cunningham, and Ethics, 
859 ed; Development a leailing priucifle 
of, 173 a, 675 d; J. S.^Mill on, 796 a; 
rei. to Organic view of society, 675 (f.— 
Econ. sci., Inductive Meth., moth, of 
Agreement and^Diff., 792 a? Classical ^ch. 
and, 526 a; Sir F. M, Edkn on, 679 e;^.» 
Smith's use of, 734 a.—Econ. sci., Ju^- 
pnideiice and, H. C. Adams ou, 800 h.—^ 
Econ. sci., Logical meth., J. E. Cairneb, 202 a, 


525 e .— Boon, aei., Mathematioal Meth., 

G. Cbva on, 252 cd; A. A Cournot, 445 6; 
Diagrams, 674 a*576 6; A. J. E. Dopuit, 

654 cd; M. E. L. Walras, 543 d.—Boon, 
sci., Synthetic Meth. 6ompd. with Ana* 
Meal, 88 cd. —Economics, Teaching of: 
HirminghaSn, 876 d.—~Bri8tol, 876 a6.— 
Cambridge Economics Tripos, 877 5*879 d; 
aims of, 877 5cd, 878 a; Economics, rel. of, to 
business, 877 cd; Inteniational studies, 878 ah ; 
schedule of examination, 878 5cd; subjects 
included, 878 cd, 879 a5.^—Durham, 876 a. 
—Exeter, 876 b. —Ireland, 876 d.—Leeds, 

875 d, 876 a. —Liverpool, 876 a, 877 5.— 
London: Birkbeck Institute, 876 c; King’s 
College, 875 c ; School of Economics, 875 c, 

877 a; University of, 875 d, 876 a; University 
College, 875 c, 8775.—Manchester, 881 d, 8885. 

—Newcastle, 876 5. —Nottingham, 876 5.— 
Oxford, 879 d*881 d; subjects for examination, 

880 c, 881 c; Honour School, 880 o5, 881 5cd; 
dijilomu, 880 ar, 881 d ; /.eminar, 881 c; Ruskiu 
College, 881 5.—Reading, 876 5.—Scotland, 

§ 7(1 be, —Sheffield, 876 a.—Southampton, 876 
5.—Wales, 876 d.—France, 877 a.—R-Ger- 
many, Universities, 877 a; secondary schools, 

§77 a. —Italy, 8. Cognetti on, 840 be .— 
U.S.A., 877 a, 881 d, 881 d-883 5 ; business 
schools and i-esearch bureaux, 882 he ; character 
of instniction given, 882 ahe \ method of instruc¬ 
tion, seminar, 883 a ; mxlijecls included, 882 d ; 
Universities and Economic Asso^tlous, 883 a5; 
secondary schools, 883 5. 

Economistes or Physiocrats: 679 a5. 

Kconorny : general use of word, 678 a. 

Eden, Sir F. M. : ou Brit. Commdlrce, 680 a; 
Inductive Meth., 679 c; Poor Law, 277 c, 
679 cd. ^ 

Edgeworth, Maria, on Irish land sys*.: 680 cd. ^ 
Education: J. Bkntiiam on, 133 c j Redden 
on, 316 5; General, econ. aspects otJ^Sl 5c, , 
684 a , A. Smith on, 264 a, 7l3 c ; Technical, 
desirability uf 681 c. —Education, National, 
269/f; Sir If. BAiNES^^'^^d.—Education 
• Act, 1921, regulating Chiittren'a ]|mploy- 
ment,*836 a5c; Education, Ministry of, 12 a, 

13 5. p 

Egoism: nml Economic man, 687 5^ used by 
Econoiiiists in philoa^hic sense, 686 a; T. R. 
W-vLTH^sfiD, 686 cd ; A. Smith on, 686 5. 

Eight hours aay: ordinary Arguments for, 688 
b ; in Colonies, 688 a; Effects,''^SSecd ; argu¬ 
ments for Le^lutive enactinentf 689 c j Jj^igin 
of movement, d; advocated hPoxce^onal 
'IVadM, 688 a. • « * • _ 

Elasticity:, of®Demand, 643 a5, 691 c; A. 
Marshall's use of, 643 5, m b; J. S. Mill on, 

j C. 

I Eliot, P. P., on Ideal mon^; 692 cd. 

I Elkino, H. : on Bl^^d. Co., 693 a ; aWhale 


Elkino, H. : on B 
fish^ry^ 693 a. 

Ely, R. T.: 809 d. 


Emblements, or Growing orojft: 696 be. 
Bmigratioi^: Caifses of, 697 d ;• Earlier and 
later phases, 696 d ; Eng., early, 322 5, 933 c^ * 
098 d; Ger., 697 5, 701 oc ; Holl., 698 c ; aiMT 
Immigration, 700 5; Italy, 701#c; Japan, 
701 cd; J. S.^MiLL on, 697 d; 19th oeuty. 
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822 b, 699 h ; -Norway and Sweden, 701 c ; 
Portugal, 698Scot, and Ireland, 701 6 ; 
Spain, 698 h ; and, colonisation, E. G. Wakb- 
FiBLD on, t38 rf, 334 a, 697 fi 6 , 701 a .— 
Emigration, fro 5 n U.K^ new policy, 697 c, 

699 c, 701 c ; direetion or, 700 d ; occupations 
and type of emigrants, 699 ’q5-700 a. — 
Emigration, Rtssults of: Commercial, 697 d, 

700 d ; Economics, 697 c ; Political, 698 a, 

701 &; on volume of Popnlation, 697 c, 700 
h ; on condition of Working classes, 697 c, 
699 cd. 

Eminent Domain: Eng., 381 6 , 702 6 ^; Fr., 

702 d ; H. Grotiur on, 702 ah \ IJ.S.A., 381 
&, 702 c, 703 a. 

Empiricism, econ.: Sir T. Gresiiaw, 704 a ; 

Middle Ages, 721 h ; Mo<l. revival of, 701 h. 
Emphyteusis, tenure of land in Roman lav: 

703 c. 

Employee: W. Bagkhot on, 705 6; cntnpd. 
with Capitalists, 704 d ; effects of Co-opera¬ 
tion on, 706 h ; Employers and Employed, 
f^freements between, 884 c-886 6; or Entre¬ 
preneur, 741 d; False and real classes of, 
70i c ; Federations and Organisations of, 884 c, 
885 o^, 886 a ; Functions of, 704 d, 705 be ; 
Importance of, in mod. industry, 706 a ; legal 
rel. to Labourer, 706 d; Liab. of, 858 c, 
707 a ; Socialist view, 706 he ; and Trade 
Unions, mutual recognition of rights, 884 c, 
885 ahe^ 886 a; F. A. Walker on, 705 hd, 
742 a, 809 b. 

Employment: and Unemployeil, 707 d.— 
Dock Labour, 622 d. 

Emulation : effects, on Expenditure, 709 he ; 
on Wealth, 708 d. 

Enclosures: Arable land, conversion to 
pasture. 260 d, 407 710 6 ; J. Arbuthnot 

on, 18lh centy., 52 5; Champion and 
Severalty, 23 6 , 260 d; and Depopulation, 
651 lf^552 he, 710 c; Effects, 52 6 , 711 c\ 
under Feudal sjst., 359 d, 710 a; Mod. legist, 
24 5, 711 d; Progress, 18th centy., 29 be, 
32 d, 157 h. under ^ndorsi> 28 d, 

710 * • 
Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII.: on Podr Relief, 
712 d; on Soch^lism, ^34 cd, 712 c. 
Endowments: pnne. of Application, 714 d; 
Arguments for^and gainst, 264 «/>,* 713 d, 
h4 c; A. Smith on, *64 a, 713^ • , 

Enfranchisement; of Serf, effects of, 717 a. 
>-fEnQ^an«hisemSnt of Copyhold lamls, 
Compn!sory,^18 h ; Voluntary, 422 b, 717 d. 
Engtibh Evly Econ. Hist.*: 719 c; Bank of 
Eng., foundation of, 728 c ;«Commercial policy 
of Edward I. and Edward I1A> ^1 c; Econ. 
sci., reasons for slew growth in 16th and 17th 
centy., *729 6 c; .^dividualism, econ.^D. 
Home, 728 6 .—^Balance of Tradef Sir K. 
Madpison on, 723 d; E? Mibhbldkn on, 723 c. 
T-^ompanies, E.*Ind.*, 722 d, 728 (d)%, 726 
♦c,*728 a, 729 604 IRerchafft Adventurers, 
*22 cd, 725 727 a: Tratling, hist of, 728 a ; 

Turkey of le^jint, 726 2^ 728 4 729 b .—• 
M^vl' Chur«lfJ,E»g. compd. with Continent, 
721 a 6 cd; infl. bn Gildb, 720 e ; on Int. and 
^ufy, 749 d, ?20 bed ; on Justum pretlum, 
720 a-—Medvl. Econ., Cre^t, 721 c; Em- 


^icism, 721 6; Int. anii Usury, 721 e; 
Money, 721 d; Stole syst.,, 721 c,—^erc. 
Syst., Balance of Trade, 724 c; undermined 
by development of Banking, 729 a ;f N. 
Barbon, 728 d; opposed to Canonists on 
Usuy^, 725 4;»r J. CmtD,*25 e .; R. Coke 
on lii^anufacture, 727 6c; and Companies, 
725 cd; Sir T. Culi’bpbii (2) on Usuir, 726 
6; Sir J). Diooer, 726 6c; J. Halb», 722 6; 
T. Hobukr, 728 6; and Interdependence of 
econ. ami other fon-es, 724 6 ; J. Locke, 728 6, 
729 a ; Sir R. Maddison, 723 d; E. Misrklubn, 
723 6c; T. MuN, 723 acd, 724 ac, 725 c, 726 c, 
727 ad, 729 c; Navigation Laws, 726 d; 
Self-Int., 724 a; Sir W. Temi-lk, 724 6; J. 
Whkelhh, 722 d. —Merchant Adventurers, 
struggle with Staple syst., 725 d ; opposed on 
grounds of Usury, 722 c.— Sixteenth centy., 
Agriculture, 722 <i ; Commerce, 722 6; 
Debasement of Coin, effects of, 722 6; 
Industry, 722 a .—Staple syst., defence of, 
by G. de Malynks, 723 ?«:; by T. Mji-lbb, 
722 c. • 

English Sch. of P.E. : 730 a; irffl. on 
American Sch., 806 6, jjp6 6c, 807 <zc, 809 
6c, 810 6, 811 a ; J. Anderson on Kent, 39 d, 
734 6 ; Anti-Corn-Law League, 736 6; 
similarity to Austrian Sch., 735 c: W. 
Bagkhot, Deductive Meth., 735 6f“mnk 
Act, Sir U. Peki.’s, crit. of, 735 c; Bi¬ 
metallism, mod. view, 735 c ; J. Bright and 
R. CoimBN, 735 6 ; I. Burr, 832 d-833 c; 
J. B. Cairses, 736 6 ; T. Chai.mkrr on Rent, 
734 c; W. Cunningham, 859 a-8C0 a \ Econ. 
Sci., recent developm<‘nts in, 736 c; H. 
Fawcett, 735 6; A. Ferguson, 733 6; infl. 
on Fr. Sch., 733 a; J>. Humb on Balance of 
Trade. 732c, 733 c; F. IIutcubron, “greatest 
happineiw of gre.atc8t numWr,” 733 6 ; W. 8. 
Jkvons, cnt. of J. S. Mill, 735 a ; T. E. 
Cliffe Leslie, Historical economist, 735 a; 
J. R. M‘Ct'LLOCH, 734 c; T. R. Malthus on 
Population, 784 a; J. F. D. Maurice and 
Christian Socialism, 735 a ; J. S. aAll, 
application of Abstr^^ meth. in concrete^ 
734 d; Minor writers, 735 d, 736 a; R. 
OwBN, 734 c; D. Ricardo on Rent, 734 6c; 
J. E. T. ^OBRS, Historical economist, 735 a ; 
w. N. SjiNioR, 734 c ; f*# Smith, crit. of 
Commercial syst., 733 d ; SirtJ. Steuart, 733 
d; Wages Fund, crit. by W. S. Jevons and' 
F. A. Walker, 735 c, 809 6. —Laiss^-^^ife, 
18th cefily. movement towards, 732 i ; School, 
• 73.5 6.—Merc. Sch., N. Barbon, 731 d. Sir 
J. Child, 731 a ; Sir T. Culi’iipeb {f), 780 d; 
J. Hales, 730 6; J. lScke, 731 c; B. 
Mlssrldbn, 730 d; T. Mdn and ei^iortation 
of Bullion, 723 acd, 730 e .—?barly 'Aeorists. 
J. Asoilu 731 a : 0. Berkeley, 732 a ; K. 
Cantilton and theory of Value, U32 c ; i>. 
Dft'OE, 731 d; C. Foktrrt on Eng. trade, 
731 a; J. Gbaunt and Demography, 731 c i 
T.*HoBnE.s, 731 a; J.»Law on C»'eto and 
^ney, 732 <f; J. Mamiil 732 d; Sir W. 

• I^TTY and Arith., Poliucal, 731 6; *!• 
/ucKBR, 732 d; W. Wood, 732 a. 

Imtail; Eng. syst., 738 5-740 c; Sc, 

*740 d-741 5.—-Entaily Objeotlons a» 
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otiecking Improvement, 739 c: as restriefing 
Transfer, 740 a. * 

Enterprise: Free, D. Didbbot on, 679 o. 
Entortaiuraents O'ax : 828 erf, 830 c. 

Entrepots: reopening of Commercial 

routes, dloV i “nil Customs Duties. 741 erf. 
Entrepreneur: or Employer, 741 rf.—Func¬ 
tions of, in Distribution, 600 5, 601 6, 810 S; 

F. A. WAPKnn on, 706 6rf, 707 c, 742 o, 809 i. 
^pMmOrides; D. Didbrot an, 746 o; Hist, 
of, 743 rf-747 a ; Importance in econ. hist., 

747 be; crit. of opponents of Physiocrats, 

744 rf; and Slavery, abolition of, 126 6, 744 a. 
—Epbdmdrides, Articles by N. Baudeau, 
125 be, 744 a/jr, 745 c; Butr6, 744 c; P. S. 
Dupont, 663 oe, 744 c; V. R. do Miraiieau, 
744 b, 746 c i F. Qiie.snav, 744 6 ; A. B. J. 
Totioot, 744 e. 

Equality, econ. conception of, free Competition: 

448 rf. , „ c ■ 

Equilibrium and W. S. .Tbvonb Mechanics 
of Industry, 681 b, 749 b .—Equilibrium of 
Supply and Demand, 749 b, 761 c ; and 
Ib'Ke, 749 c. 

Equity: odminii^ation of Accounts, 760 c; 

Contract, 760 If; Trust, 760 r. 

Error, Law of: 886 Application, 753 a, 
886 b ; illnstr. by Curves, 761 erf; cl.’tsaes of 
pflUomena in wli, observed, 762 oft; and 
Statistics, 751 6, 886 6e , i]ln.sl.i. by T;ibles, 
762 erf. _ ^ 

Estbuno, P. ; defence of Agriculture, /66c; 
on Banks, departinenlal, 766 b ; lollower of 
T. R. Maltiu'.s, 7.66 e. 

Ethics; Pint., and Historical Sch., 286 bid .— 
Ethica conn, with Art. of P.E., in Di^r., 
696 erf.—Ethics, conn, with Sci., econ., 697 a ; 
H. C. Adams on, 790 b, 800 a; W. Uu.NNtNOHAM 
on, 859 d. 

Evolntion: compd. with Darwinism, 481 rf, 
•482 a, 672 rf; J. Cl. Fichte and G. W. F. 
IlEOEr. on, 573 a; Social, econ. rel. of to 
Mientilic meth., 673 a, 676 rf.—Evolution, 
Icon., and F. List, 310 d, 618 erf ; Tlieory of, 
673 a. . .1 

*Eicamples, use of; Fictitious, F. Bastiat, T. i 
I)B QniWCEV, D. RioaIido, 758 be ; Rwil and 
General, D. Kioakdo and A. SiBth, 758^6; 
Reaf and Partiwilar, J. E. Cai^nes and A, 
Smith, 768 b» • 

Excess Profits Ifuty : 828 c, 829 bd. 

Bkajiacgs ■ f'*' Arbitrage, 61 a ; 

AuSfkn Sell, on, 816 b ; disl. If. Barter, 
122 c ; Broking, compd. with Bill Brokiifg, 
140 rff 141 «, 778 b; and transmission of 
Bullion, 777 1). Dideeot on. 67% o; and 

Distrt, 596 b ; Dry, euphemism for usury, 
643 6; H. fi. Gobsen on, 766 a ; W. S. 
Jetons on, 766 be ; C. Mengek on, 766 c, 
816 b ; James Mitt on, 769 6 ; J. S. Mllx«on, 
75a erf, 760 c-761 6; Exchange of Motes, 
and Sc. clearing ayst., 307 rf, 778 ab ; Origin 
of, 121 rf; basis ofjhmdn. and Distr., “68 rf; 
as part of Prodn., 461 rf; 4 Scl of, or Catal¬ 
lactics, 233 ^ 361 6c, 785 61 A SmitS on, 
769 6; Uses of word, 261 c; M. E-VL- 
Walhas on, 766 c; F. Wioser on, M6 c.— 
Exchange or Bourse, 174 d, 767 6 ; Coulisse, 


441 c.—Exchange, Foreign, Arbitrage 
demand, 50 bed ; Axioms governing, 772 6.— 
Exchange, Foreign, Fluetnatious in, C. Bosak- 
QUKT on, 169 a ; Causes of, n\%hcd ; and fall 
in gold price of ^ver, 7W cd, —Exchange, 
Indian, Brit., 77o 6-777 c; Dutch, 778 a- 
776 6.—Ekchange, Internal, and Banks, 
national, U.S.A., 777 rf; and Clearing 
syst., 777 rf; Mod. facilities for, 777 e.— 
Exchange, International, and Bi-metallism, 
148 «6; /ind Latin Union, 86 a; in Middle 
Ages, 22 6c, 85 a. —Exchange, Medvl., 
Italians or Lombards, 342 c; Jews, 342 c. 
—Exchange, Royal, compd, witii Foreign 
institutions, 767 rf-768 6 ; founded hy Sir T, 
Gkbsham, 767 6.—Exchange, Value in, 
dctcrmineil by Diific. and Utility, 769 ri ; 
Hnhjective ami Objective Austrian Sch. on, 
814 rf, 816e.—Under unliniited Competition; 
measured by Cost of Prodn,, 761 6; not 
measiireil by Cost of Prodn., 760 rf; A. 
Smith on, 816 Ik. —Exchange Value of 
Money, 816 c ; Under Monopoly; One-sided, 
760 6 ; Two-side/l, 769 rf. 

Exchanger, Royal, hist, of office: 724 rf,a778 rf. 
Exchequer: Exchequer Bond, and Conversion 
of Brit. National Debt, 786 u ; Exchequer, 
Closing of hy Charles II., effects, 786 6c ; in 
Scot., 784 ft .—Exchequer Bill, compd. witli 
Exchequer Bond, 785 6f; Funding of, 785 
b; Hist, of, 784 bed. —Exchequer, Medvl., 
779 6-780 6; ami Deprec. of Coinage, 780 c : 
Pipe rolls, 780 rf; Recordir of, 780 rf.— 
Exchequer, Mod., Budget, 185 6,781 c, 828 a- 
830 6 ; Comptroller-general and an. Itor of, 
71 rf, 72 ab ; Consolidated Bund, 389 rf, 
781 782 6; Parly, control, 783 a, 828 a ; 

Supply, 782 be ; dist. fr. Treaauiy, 783 c. 
Excise: dist. fr. Customs Dutie*, 786 rf; 
Indirect lax, 787 a ; Statistics of, 787 rf, 
789 ab ; Sir R. IVai dole’s reform W, 787 6. 
—E :cise Scheire of Sir R. Walpole, eeon. 
Merits, 788 6 ; -V. Smith's approval, 789 a ; 
Unpepnlariti’, 788 

Expenditure : ileaning of wofd, 790 rf. 
Experi%nce; inll. of in Deductiv? Meth., 
791 ab ; Relative vRlne of, 791 a. 

Exiicnmvnt: compd. with Observation, / 91 rf. 
Experilnental Meth.: nse*ol n Eicon, sci., 
^92 i/lF; use of in el*fm. Ijcgisl., 792 6 ; J. R. 
Sat’s use ffi term, 792 c. 

Expert: Ecou., diffureift cla8.#s 7^3 a ; 

Relative vulul of, 792 rf. ^ . 

Exports: Brit., 1«64-1890,339 6-34i) rf; nfreigii, 
340 erf; Invisible,” 886 c-887 c.-.--Exports, 
Dntfts on. m Colonies, Bfit, 796 rf, 796 a; 
Eng., 794* 0-796 6 ; Foreign countries, 797 a ; 
Invid/'neo of, 797 a; ^d., 796 *6 ; J. R. 
H’CmLOCH on, 796 c: discouraged by Merc. 
Syst., 795 c; of, 794 a ; absenge of, in 
UB.A., 796 rf ; nM., hi W. Indies, 796 6c. 
Expropriatioi^ Com^nsation for, 790 ; 

Necessity of in certain cases,* 797 6c; Pnna 
• of, 797 rfj * 

• 

Factories, as syst. of ColonisaSon: 821 6c. 
Factory Acts, 835 c-836 rf; Enjployvnent of 
Children, 1903, 836 a; Employment of Women, 
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Young Persons,! and Children, 1920, 835 d ; 
Hist, and effects, 278 body 663 d ; and Restrns. 
on Labour, I7j^ b, 278 cd, 835 C‘836 d) 
Factory Legislation, U.S.A., 831 d, 836 d. 
—Factory Systi, Rise ^f, 278 ab. 

Famine; Depopulation as symptom of, 558 cd. 

Fakb, W. : and Censas, 239 b \ and Mean 
afterlifetime, 497 (f, 790 5. 

Fashion; form of Custom, 476 d. 

Fauquier, F., influence on T. JefTerson: 805 h. 

Federal Reserve System, Banking, U.S.A., 
113 <2414 5, 820(2-822 a; discourages branch 
Bulking, 307 d. 

Ferguson, A.: similarity of views to A. Smith's, 
733 5. 

Feudaliain: Advantt^s of, 53 be ; Char, of, 
738 5; stnigglo of niedvl. City with, 292 cd ; 
Irish Cosheiy, 434 5; Defects of, 299 a.— 
Feudal Incidents, Aid, 30 5 ; Escheat, 753 d, 

Fiohtr, J. G., on Development: 573 a. 

Final Degree of Utility: Austrian Sch. on, 
73 5, 815 5-816 acd \ J. Bbntuam on, 133 5 ; 
W. S. Jbvons on, 378 c, 393 d, 766 5, 815 6 ; 
eompd. with Total Utility, 569 5, 570 a. 

Finaucy^, Abistotlb on, 813 5-814 a ; Training 
in, Birmingham, 875 d \ Cambridge and Oxford, 
879 5c, 880 5 ; U.S.A., 882 cd. 

Finances: and Oameralistic Sci., 207 d, 208 
a\ Dutch Sch. on, 659a; Russ., G. Cancrin, 

210 5. —Finances, Brit., Appropriation, 
811 d; Budget, 1855, 828 a-830 d \ DeEci- 
ency Advances, 533 5c ; Deficiency Bills, 
683 cd ; of tlfe Great War, 828 a-829 6, 854 c- 
855 c.—Finances, Brit. Imperial, Expendi¬ 
ture : Conversion of National Debt, 
854 c- 855«3.—Revenue: Customs, 828 a- 
829 c, 830 5crf ; Excise, 828 a-829 c.— 
Finances, Fr., L.-E. de Corvetto, 434 a ; De- 

, pdts et Oonsignations, 560 d. —Finances, 

* medvi., Comptes, Chambre des, 380 cd\ 
Dialo^ttS de Scaccario, 576 5c; Domaine, 
628 5c. 

Fisheries, U.K., Sir J. Cairo inspects, 833 5. 

Fleetwood, W. : ^n^j^^.asemeni of coin, 731 
d ; Prices of ^oorn and other commodities/t 
731 <2.* ' 

Forests: Assart or EsstfH, Purpresture, and 
Waste, 764 c; Forestry in Scotland, 802 a. 

Forfeiture: 422 6* * 

Fourier, C. : V. P. CoNlin^RANT onr-s^stepi of, 
852 cd ; on Co-operation and B(Lial organisa¬ 
tion. 86^ c * 

Feankun, B.: economic opiniom and influence, 
804«i, 80j,a'; infl. in England and France, 
805 5; on rate of increase sf Popnlation in 
Uje.A.*806 a. • • . ' 

Freehold; 422 5. « 

Free Trade: Anti-Oom-Law League, 42^; 
Sir E. Baines on, ^3 c ^ F. Babtiat on| 123*c ; 
Bill o( l«46,-42 (2, 424 Bounties, 172 

Lord BROuaHAir on/ 181 5; Budget, 
187 d, BuriTs on, 88 5, 195 

^; Sir J. Cai^d off, 833 a ; G. Canning and, 

211 c: Dk 6 a^a od^ %5 a ; C. B. di* 
CAVpimjon, 237ifa5; M. Chevalier on, 276 c ‘ 
^ X Child on, 277 5; appL to Coasting 
trad«^ 813* (2W. Cobbett od? 316 c; R- 
OoBDBN oS, 316 <2; R. Coks on, 819 a; and 


Qolonles, 323 5, 325 abed; Marquis de 
Danobdl on, 480 c; M. Dblpico on, 538 a ; 
and Dock, 616 a; Dutch Sch. on, 658 <2; 
D. Gkaswinckbl on, 656 5c; H. Grotius 
on, 666 a. —Free Trade, Exceptions to, 
admitted by A. ^ith, 352 (2.4—Free Trade 
and Beciprocity: H. Glat on, 305 5. 

Freight: and Aiijustment, Average, 9 cd. 

French Sch. of P.E.: infl. on American Sch., 
805 5c, 806 5c, 807 c2, 808 a; infl. of Eng. 
Sch. on, 733 a. 

Friendly Societies: J. Acland and, 8 c. 

Functions: mathematical, conipd. with Curves, 
474 a5. 

Funding: of Debt to U.S.A. 830 a, 856 5c; 
of Exchequer Bills, 785 a.—Funding syst., 
T. Chalmekb on, 256 ab ; and National or 
public Debt, 507 a, 830 a, 855 5c. 

Gallatin, A., flnancial administration of: 806 ab. 

Game Laws: Fr. Capitainerie, 217 5. 

Gavelkind, inbor. by: 178 5, 420 a5. ^ 

Geometrical Ratio, and T. R. Malthus* 
doctrine of Population: 57 5. * 

Gbohqb, H. : infl. in Americ%.808 d ; on Land 
taxation, 808 d. 

German Sch. of P.E.: American Sch. and, 
809 c ; Austrian Sch. and, 814 c, 8 ^ 5c ; 
W. Cunninoiiam influenced by, 859 <2?*mod. 
scb. on Value, 763 d, 764 5. 

Giddings, F. H. ; 809 <2, 810 a. 

Gilds: Anglo-Saxon. 428 d ; infl. of medvi. 
Church, 720 c ; Florentine, and revolt of 
Ciompi, 288 5; in Bug., hist, of, 428 <2-430 
c ; Industrial, compd. with merchant Com¬ 
panies, 373 d, 429 5; as econ. Oigani.sation, 
302 d ; Origin of, theories a^ to, 293 <^ 429 a ; 
Religious, in Middle Ages, 429 c.—Gilds, 
Craft, or Corporations; and Apprentice¬ 
ship, 45 cd, 430 a; Roman Collegia^, 
320 <2, 429 a; Journeymen's Compagnon- 
nages, 367 d ; Const of, 429 c; Decline of, 
18th centy., 430 5; rol. to Journeyman, 480 
a ; Livery of, 372 a; in Loudon in Miadle 

, Ages, 372 a, 480 a; Origin of, 429 a; favoured, 
by Plantagenets, 429 d ; A. Smith on, 430 5; 
regulu. of, under I'urfors, 430 a .— Gilds, Fr., 
cygamsed by J. B. Cof.BERT, 431 a ; IBst. of, 
4.30 c-431 i ; Jurande or*'ivanaging Mard, 
430 t; abolished by A. R. J.tTuRGOT, 431 5. 
— Gilds, Ger., or Zdnf^, Decline of, 437 e ; 
K. A. von Haruenberg and aliolitioi^r,. 4ll 
d, 432 A; Hist, of, 431 5c.— Gild Mei'chant, 
Vel. to Borough, 293 cd, 372 a, 428 d ; Const 
of, 428 d ; struggle with Craft gildb, 294 a, 
429 5< medvi. Powers of, 29<i d. 

Godin, J. B. A.: Familiatere, 289 a, Il3 a. 

Godwin, W. : on B. Franku^’s estimates of 
American population, 805 a. 

Gold: Appreciation of since 1873, Birmingham 
Schr on, 67 c.—C'Gold Bullioo, AuttSiunal 
Drain of, 73 d, Gold, Currenov Notes ex- 
changeable for, 860 c, 869ca; Gold, Discoveries 
oU. E. CairNbs on effectf of, 202 c ; and 

• Pnees, 16th centy., 844 a.-—Gold, Drain of, 
UT Crises, 868 bd, 669 a5.—Gold as Stan, or 
measure of value, M. Chevauib on, 276 d ; 
fbtrod. into GeT.> 1872, 773 <2j 'to Hoil.! 
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italon hoiUux of 1876, 774 ah \ eatob. by 2ud 
EarlV Ltvmipool in Eng., IStS, 147 aif- — 
Gold reserve, Drain of Bullion and, 868 d, 
8%&6c ; U.S.A., 114 a, 821 d, 822 a .—Gold, 
Value of, of Bimetallism on, 148 cd ; 
Gold, withdtiawn from cii^lation, 860 

Goldsmiths, banking operations of, 17th#enty. : 
98 c. 

Goods: Collectire, 320 c; Complementary, 
K. Mbnoeh on, 380 ah ; Csnsumption and 
prodn., 892 a ; of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd order, 
and Prodn., instr. of, 380 ah, 392 a, 393 6, 
816 cd. 

Gossew, h. H. : Exchange, 766 a; theory of 
Value, 814 d. 

Government: St. Tlionias Aquinas on, 49 6 ; by 
Aristocracy, 53a6f;; Bodjn on theories of, 
161*a ; J. (.Calvin ou, 204 c ; 0. Diderot on, 
579 a6 ; Intervention, H. Sidqwigk on, 194 6; 
W. S. Jbvons on functions of, 194 6 ; J. S. 
Mii,l on, 19 i c. 

Granger orgauisatiou, U.S.A.: Eailway legisl. 
and absentee, 4 a, 

GBASvftiNCKKL, T>.: OH Free Trade in com, 656 
he ; rise of Pric^ 666 ed. 

Graunt, J. : and Demography, 57 a, 545 a, 
731 c. 

Grrs^m, Sir T.: econ. Empiricism, 704 a ; 
foTOfer of Uoyal Exchange, 767 h. 

Grotius, li.: on Eminent Domain, 702 ah\ 
Free Trade, 6;)6 « ; Int. and Usury, 6.66 h ; 
Money. 656 b ; Property, 285 d ; Value, 
tlieory of, 656 h. 

Guinea Co.: 18 d, 330 a. 


Habit conipd. with Custom : 476 h. 

Hague Conferences: on Aihitnition. Inter¬ 
national, 812 5-8i:{ h ; on law of Bills of 
Exchange, 145 h ; ou Contraband, 399 h ; 
on Declaration of War, 521 e ; hinitation of 
action for recovery of contract debts, Drago 
Doctrine, 863 ah ; ou privateering, 620 c- 
521 a. 

Hazes, J., 16th centy. economist: 261 ri, 722 h, 

^laniburg Co.: 18 a, 3^5 c, * 

H amilton,»A.. : financial ^hioveraents of, 806 cxl ; 

A» Smith and, 805 c, * 

Hans^ of Londoft, OTganisation q^d privil^es 
of: 341 5. 34«5. • 

*Ha!hseatic LeSgue: Articles of trade, 342 h ; 
iipdvl. Carr^ng Trade, 342 6, 349 a ; 
Decline*of, 350 a; Hist, and jmsitfcn of, 669 
a ; and Merchant Adventurers, 17 bed, 343 
b } ancPSteelyard, 17 bal, 373 d, 669 a. 

* Hardknrbbo, K. Prin:: von : and ab(dition of 
GOddf4dl d, 432 a. 

Harmonies of %con.: and Individualism, 675 
ah; Liberty a condition of, 675 a. —Har¬ 
monies, F. Bastiat's theory, 4 d, 12> d, 
674d. • • 

Health, Ministry of, 11 d, 13 h, 428 a. 

Hkoel, G. W. F. : OB Development of aOciety, 
678 • % 

Hbuyetius : and beif ini, 128 a. ^ • 

Higgs, H.: on conditious of a scientific scH^I, 
804 6. • 

Hildbbrand, B. : on Utility and Value, 76^ c. 
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Historical Meth.; T. von Bbhnhabdi, 185 d; 
and princ. of Development and Relativity, 
578 a, 675 d; J. S. Mill on, 735 a ; rel. to 
Oiganic view of society, G75 d. • 

Historical Sch.: ^ericBu Sch. influenced 
by, 809 rd; A jmsteriori meth., 43 5; A. 
Comtb and* Sociology, 882 d, 383 cd; W. 
CirNNiNGHAU and, 859 d; and Deductive 
Meth., 524 d, 675 d; and Laisses-faire, 
286 c ; and Protestantism, 286 h. 

History: J. E. T. ItooBBs on, 736 a.——Econ. 
Hist., rel. to Theory, Concurrent view, 675 
d ; Corrective view, 676 c ; Handmaid view, 
675 c; No-coimexion view, 675 5; So-'ersession 
view, 675 d. 

Hobbes, T. : on Wealth, national, 731 a. 

Horne, Sir K., Budget of, 829 d. 
iJoRNBB, F. : and Bullion Committee, Report 
of, 191 d. 

Hours of Labour, Itestriction of Ciuldren’s, 
836 uhc. 

Housing: report of Building Societies on, 
831 c ; Housing of the Working Classes Acts, 
Compensation allowed by, 376 a, 381 o. 

Huber: on Conflict of Laws, 387 5. . 

Hudson’s Bay Co.: 326 d, 330 5, 331 c, oil 5. 
Humanism : and Protestantism, 286 d. 
J/iivianime, term invd. by N. Baudbau : 125 c. 
IlUME, D. : on Balance of Trade, 87 ad, 732 c, 
733 c ; Int., vaiiations in rate of, 733 c ; on 
Merc. Syst., 733 c ; National Debt, 733 c ; 
against Paper Currency, 804 d; Population, 
anc. coiup<l. with mod., 732 c,^33 c ; Social 
Contract, 728 5. 

Hutcheson, F. : anticipation of J. Bentham’s 
“ greatest hapjiiness of the grea^stnumber," 
132 d, 733 5. 

Hypothesis: as assisiAiice to Observation, 
791 c. 

Ideal CommoDwealthM K Cabet’b iajgie, 198 
5rd, ‘<66 d ; T. Campanelba’s Civiias 
208 b ; Sir T. M'Uib’s Ute^ia, 198 5, 862 d ; 
Pt.A'V’8 Tlcunddic, 

Immigration: and Emigraura, 700 5.—Im- 
mi^ntion, Alien, 802 5-803 a. • 

Imperial Unity : an4 Colon! 38. self-governing, 
841 5-843 5, 844 c-845 5 ;#Couferences, 843 5, 

844 flH ; and Preferential raa/'i ig, 15 d, 830 d, 

845 5.«-*lmpcriul #)uncil, continuous, sug¬ 
gested, 84#a; Imperial organi-ation, 848 a- 
845 h ; Imperial “ Seci‘0tariat,^844 5. 

Imports : Fo^^ign. 340 c.— irapdHs, •Brit, 
1854-90, 339 ^340 d ; exces.'^o^er Exports, 
886 ed ; and ii];|b. on Forei^ mgestments, 
340 9.— li^ort Duties,*>^ok R%tes, 

167 d. • ^ 

In^t Unique: Sp-an. Alcavala.*^0 d; B. 
rivjtA’s l‘oll-tax, 48f> (f; Dime Koyale, S. 
le P. Vauban’s, ^45, 583 abc; P. S. Dupont 
on. 653 c. • * • 

Impressment,^. Evkr#tt on; 757 d. • ^ 
Income, F. Wicser on theory 816d-8l7 
JDicome Tax : imU.K., reimTOsedl842, 187d; 
increase to, during Great 'Vwr, o28 ac, 829 a 
Super-tax, increase in, 828 ac, 820 a. * • 

fnerement, unearoed: H. George on appropria¬ 
tion of, 808 d * 
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India Compame« Fr.; 319 e, 380 ^ 670 3. 

India: Imperial Bank of, 819 (f'820 6; Council 
Bills, 442 0,776 d; Gov. of, 14 b ; closing of 
Mints, 18*4, 776 (i-777 b. 

Individualism : 4 Bbnt^m, 133 ; M. Del- 

Fioo, 538 a; and Harmonies of Boon., 675 
ab; and Protestantistn, 285 abc.^ 

Indorser: 6 c, 144 5; in Blank, 155 b. 

Inductive Meth. ; Agreement and diff,, nieth. of 
792 a ; Classical Sell, and, 526 a; and 
Deductive Meth., necessity of combination, 
526 ab ; Sir F. M. Eden on, 679 c ; A. Smith’s 
nse of, 734 a. 

Industrial: Industrial Agreements, Engi¬ 
neering and Allied Industry, 884 c-886 6; 
collective Imrgaiuing, 884 d, 885 ab; deci'^ioiis 
as to apprentices, etc., 884 d, 885 b ; Em¬ 
ployers, Federation of, 884 c; Employers 
and Trade Unions, mutual recogmliou of 
rights of, 884 d, 885 oic ; machine tools, 884 d, 
8855; overtime, 884 d, 886a; j)rocednre ibr deal¬ 
ing with que.stiouB arising, 885 d-886 a ; Trade 
disputes, 884 c, 885 abc ; Wages, 885 d; Works 
Committees, 886 a.—Industrial Council, 
Bo^rd of Trade, 824 5.—Industrial Dis¬ 
putes, avoidance of, 884 c, 886 a ; by Bureau 
of Labour, U.S.A., 831 d .—Industrial 
Employment of children, 835 c-836 ac .— 
Industrial Partnership, compd. with Co¬ 
operation, 419 d .—Inaustriai Revolution, 
and Trade, 345 a.—Industrial Statistics, 
by Bhreau of Labour, U.S.A., 832 ab. 
Industries: Biterdependence of, an<l Divis. of 
Labour, 409 d, 610 b. —Industries, Sub¬ 
sidiary, and Divis. of Labour, 609 a. 
Industry; #nd Blcon. Freedom, 674 5.— 
Domestic Syst. of Industry, Arguments for 
and against, 630 cd; Cliar. and advantages, 
630 be ;tuause8 of Decline, 630 c ; and Sweat- 
k ing, 630 —Gov. Reguln. of Industry, J. 
BBNT^pui on Board, 156 d .—MechanicB of 
Industry, and# Equilibrium, W. S. Jbvons 
on, 581 b, 749 b; and Total Utility, 581 b. 
Infants, Disabilj^^g^*': 587 d.« • 

Inheritance: B^norum possessio, Roman law# 
164 c f Borough Eng., to youngest *on, 168 
e ; Co parceners, 420 Dead’s part, 486 
b ; and Domicile 631 d ; Entail, Eng., 738 
5-740c ^Entail^Scot., 7A6d^^i^ b ;E{iicheat, 
753 d ; Gavelkind, ^78 6, 420 f b\ Sjr Vl. 
Maine on law of 570 d ; Primokenitare, de¬ 
rived from f^dalisfn, 455 b; in Roman law, 
13(j d, i1J4 c,J90 a ; Tanistrj, 178 c. 
Insurance :^7'dc Codrcy onf 445 a. —Insur¬ 
ance, Lite, Actuary, 8 di F. Bailt on, 83 
a^Boiftis, 164 and Death^ate, 49? cd.— 

I^urance, Marine, and AveriSge, general, 

9 c, 74 d*; Bottomry, loan on, 170 he ; mhI 
Canon law, 218 V. — Insurance, National, i 
Compulsory Preferen6t|>f arrears in, 381 h. \ 
*—lunrance, Unetiplo^nent, 824 h. . 
Zn^i%Bt: Accrue, *7 N. B.^on on, 120 db; 

,Marginal productivity, theory of I. Bi:tt on, 
832d:eflbc|;ofCertainty,%lc;Compoand,a 
. 3^ o 380.5. — IiA .Rate of in Banks, popular, 
•109 c, 110 6,; in Colonies, 324 be; i>. Hume 
« dQ Viriationa in, 733 c ; Natur^, J. Masnik 
on, 732 {f; and Savings, 7 d, 110 d; Scot, 


96 ab ; tendency to Uniformity, 601 a.-—lai 
2]d Capital, Austrian Sch. on, 816 df826 a. 
—Int. and Usury, St. Antoninus on, 43 a j 
St. Thomas Aquinas on, 49 ab, 479 cd; Aris¬ 
totle on, 54 d; J. Bentham’|. argument, 181 
ab; C. Resold 136 a ; J. Halvin's defence 
of, 296 bed ; J. Camerarius on, 208 b ; evasion 
of Canon law against, 218 5-214 a, 217 cd ; 
Sir J. Child on, 725 c, 731 a; opposed by 
modvl. Cliuroh, 212 b, 217 c, 719 d, 720 bed ; 
SirT. CrLFEPEH (elder and younger) on, 470cd, 
725 6, 730 d ; F. T. Db Vio on, 573 c; T. R. 
Dew on, 573 d ; J. Eck on, coniractus Irinus, 
673 cd ; II. Gkotius on, 056 b ; examined by 
M. AIossk, 479 d; in Roman law, 89 c; C. 
Sai.ma^ius on, 136 </., 656 d.—Int. and 
Usu^, Consumptibles and fungibles, 393 
a; Damnum Emergens, 49 b, 479 cd; 
Lucrum Cessans, 49 b, 479 a'. 

International Arbitration, 811 d-813 6; 

International Courts, 812 c-813 a. 
International Labour Orgaipsation, League of 
Nations, 835 d. 

International Law : Angarie, droit d’,* 40 a; 
Declaration of London, 6-62 c-864 a; Decl. 
of Paris, 521 e, 864 a ; Embargo, 695 d ; 
Enemy Goods or property on land, 715a; 
Enemy goods at sea, maritiiue captiuj^715 
a, 862 d - 864 a. — International jHaw, 
Hague Conferences on, 812 5-813 b ; Paper 
blockade, 520 e .— International Law, 
Neutral states, and Blockade, eftcctive, 57 d, 
156 abc, 397 a, 520 c, 863 a-864 a ; Contra¬ 
band trade, 398 d-399 5, 520 c, 521 c, 862 b- 
864 a.—International Law, Private, 387 
be : Conflict of Laws, 387 bed ; Domicil and 
Nationality, 631 5-632 a ; llrago Doctrine, 
867 d-868 5 ; Foreign judgments and pro¬ 
cedure, 387 5cd. 631 d ; Marriage and divorce, 
631 d ; and Will, 631 d. , 

International Trade: and Cost, Comparative, 
434 be; J. 8 . Mill on, 604 a; lunctious of 
Money in, 604 a. j 

International Value, and Demand: 748 a. 
^International Workii^ Men’s Assoc. 
Anarchism and Bakounin, 38 d, 39 a ; 
and Socialism, scientific, 361 d. * 

InUistate Succession: 14 d, 603 cd; I^onian 
law, 164 

Inves^nent: Aleatory, 315; Land Banks, 
108 a. V _• 

Ireland, econ. condition of: Sir F. BiKWSlfR 
on, 178V ; Irish Free State, Courts of, 449 
^ ; Northern Ireland, Courts of, 44§ 5c. 

“ Iron Law ” of Wages : F. LaS 8 AL 12 on, 387 
d ; Kf J. Kudhkktub on, 33/ d. 

Jefferson, T.: French infl. on, 80t be. 

Jevons, W. S. : on Alternative stan. of value, 
96 a; Appreciation of stan., 45 5; T. 0. 
Bavftbld’s anticlfjation of his views, 91 6 ; on 
Bimetallism, 36 a, 147 cd, 148 d, 149 5; 
Coihpetition, 378 c ; Consumption, utility 
a^oundation df 893 d ; Deductive Meth-, 
• 5^ d; invd. phrase, “Degree of utility," 
pkc a; on Diffic. of attainment, 5S1 5,582 
n \ Distance in time, 592 d ; Eqnilibrium 
Slid Mechanics of Industry, 5815, 749 5; 
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EzohfiJige, 766 he ; FinaMitility and valife, 
878 c, 893 d, 766 b, 816 b; Qov., funettons 
of, 104 b ; the “legislator “ of, 860 a ; effews of 
two-sided Monopoly, 760 a; Periodicity of 
Gkises and sunspot^ tentative hypothesis, 
461 rf, 467 <4 ; Tabular stan., 472 $; Trade 
Unions, 760ia ; theory ^Yalne, 814 d. 

Jews, supersedtxi by Italian money-lenderi: 342c. 
Johnson, S., on Excise: 789 a. 

Joint Products, special case of, By-Products: 

197 c. • 

Jones, R. : on Bent, 734 e ; crit. of D. Ricaedo, 
734 c. 

Journeyman: Compagnonna^es or Journey¬ 
men’s societies, 367 d ; rel. to Gilds, 430 a. 
Jurisprudence ainl Economics, II. C. Adams 
on interdependence of: 800 b. 

Jus naturae, Jus naturale, Natural law or 
right: St. Thomas Aquinas on, 48 6; Canon 
Law on, 212 a. 

Karitll or Tru..t: 229 c. 

Kbusseboom, \V., on Life tables : 657 b. 

Key Industry: 852 a. 

KLoeft, K,, on Taxation, Proportional: 508 c. \ 
Knights of Labou 4 ( U.S.A., 193 b. 

Labour: Agent of Prodn., 21 6^:: Children’s, 
nmlg' Factory syst., 278 b; Children’s, re- 
smffions on, 83.5 (-830 d ; as Commodity, K. 
JJunKE on, 195 a; Cost ol, and wages, T. 
IJuAssET on, 176 d; 0. Dimcnor on, 57H<*; 
Displacement ol, by Conversion of Arable j 
into Pasture, 49 d ; und Distance in time, 
593 6c; as hiKlic,.st order of Goods, 815 <Z; 
Mai^inal, and iKjnelitsol prodn., 597 c ; law 
of marginal Utility a]>i)lied to, 815 he-, 
prodn. ot Utility, 358 a , .is source ol Value, 
K. Maks on, 763 rd. —Bureau of Labour, 
Eng., 193 a; Switz., 193 <t; U.S.A., l'.*3 b, 
^831 t/-832 c .’—Labour and Capital, Anti¬ 
thesis, fallacy oi Co-operative view, 70o b ; 
real us reganl;, Distr., (>00 d; Earnings of 
Ighnagement a spedc.s of wages, 668 6 ; 
imiclioiiH of EmpWer in mod. industry, 

• 706 a. —Dept, of labour, D.S.A., 811 6 , i 
832 a; Labour DiK])]jtes, und Apprentice¬ 
ship, Statute of, 40 c ; Arbitration and 
Oopfiliatiou, 51 6, 384 </-385 ?, 389 o^c; 
Engineering <ihd Allied Inductry Agree- 
^ ments, 884 {886 6.— Division ol Uhbour, 
XrgumentM for au^ again.st, 610 ah \ 0 , J3ab- 
76 6 , 609 6 ; 0, B. Bkccaiua on. 127 
d ; coincident with creation of Capital, 008 d ; 
(list. fj. Combination of Labour, 608 !; 
Dangers of, 609^; and effectiveness of Effici- 
’ ency,^609 a, 684 c ; and Intel dependence of 

indu^ries, 409 d, 610 6; appl. to Poor 
relief, 266 d ; and Productivity, 609 6; A. 
Smith on, 409 6, 609 ah ; and Subsidiary 
industries, 609 (/.—Efficiency of Labotir, 
effeftts of Certainty on, 261 c. —Elements in: 
Diligence, 685 a6 ; Physical vigour, 682^-684 
a ; Skill, 684 a-68>a.— Labour Exchange, 
R. Owen’s, an^ experinicnt^in Commuii^m 
at New Harmony, 865 6c.— Labour ^x-*i 
changes, 824 h .— Forced Labour, Corv^: 
mod. Egypt, 483 d; and Prestatioji, 


Fr., 438 be; and Suez *CanaI, 433 d.— 
Eoure of Labour, ChiMren’s Employ¬ 
ment, 836 a 6 c; Eight Hours’ day, Australia, 
688 oc, 689 d; in Utopia, 862 d.— 
Knights of Labour, U,S,A?, 193 b.-^ 
Itabour, Ministrjaof, 82# 6 .—Labour,^r- 
ganisatioiLof, 0. Babbage on, 76 6 c; J. J. L. 
Blano and,*65 c, 153 d; Bourse du travail, 
174 d.—Productive and Unproductive 
Labour, T. Chalmers on, 256 6 ; J. Cn \io 
on A. Smith’s distinction, 857 d; J. 8 . 'iill 
on, 358 a; A. Smith on, 858 a, 867 </.— 
Bent, Labour, and Black Death, 28 c, 152 6 , 
261 a, 407 a; Commutation of, effect on 
Manor as econ. unit, 28 c, 152 6 , 407 o.— 
Bestrictions on Labour, Boycotting, 175 c; 
Factory Acts, 278 erf, 835 c.—Bight to 
Labour, J.J. L. IU.anc’s AteliersNationaux, 

66 a; P. F. BoNCRnp on, 163 6 ,—Labour as 
mvasure of Value, T. R. Malthus on, 562 c. 
—Value of, J. Davidson ou, 862 a 6 . 

Labour Paity, iirst Budget of: 830 be. 

Labourer: condition of, 18th centy., R. Cantillon 
on, 215 C: —Labourer, legal rel. to Employer, 
700 rf.—Labourer, Medvl., and Allotment, 
32 c ; and Canon Law, 212 6 . • 

Lafayette : inli. on American Sch., 805 c. 

Laissez-faire: R. L. de V. An P. d’ARCENSON 
ou, 52 d ; J. Bentiiam ou, 133 b ; J. Bright 
on, 179 6 ; E. Burke on, 195 6 ; J. E. Cauines 
on, 191 c ; T. Carlyle on, 227 rf; C. B. di 
Cavouu on, 237 rf; R. Cobdrn on, 316 6 ; and 
Consumption. 394 rf, 395 a ; 0 aud Doctrin¬ 
aire, 623 r ; K. DucRETiAi^X on, 645 b ; P. 

S. Dui’ont on, 653 c; and Evolution, H. 
Spencer on, 482 a ; and Historical Sch., 286 
c ; and Manchester Sch , 237 rf7 B. Mandb- 
viLLK ou, 732 t; J. S. Mill on, 194 c; Ob- 
jectiuiiH to, 380 (/; and Protestantism, 285 rt<i ; 
J. C. L. S. de SiswONDi on, 286 c.-»-LDai 88 ez-g 
ffiire in Amer., Orthodox Sch., 51^ db .— 
Laissez-faire Seh.. 735 6 . 

Land : .-s Agent of Prodn., 2l 6 c ; for Allot¬ 
ments, coi.ipalMiry w’quisition of, 803 ac ; 
BocAnd, 8 S rf, 160^> Gapipensation for 

• compulsory taking of, 375 (^376 a, ^81 6 crf; 
Com^nsation fortenaut’s imprcveineuts, 876 
a 6 (:, 800 cd, 801 erf ;*Cop^nld, Evfranchise- 
ment of, 422 6 , 717 6 ; Cwvhold, abolished 

Laivof Property Act, l(t22, 122 tic ; Distr. 
of, AV BlU. on, 129 6 c; Entail 738 b ; and 
Feudalism. 738 6 ; Fdkland, 3.5 6 , 160 rf; 
Life tenant, resent iiosition Oj,*739a6c„755 a; 
small quaut^f let out as subetitwte fo^oor 
relief, 755 b ; Servitudes and basements, 
668 cji; Settlenfent, 739 a.^Laiffi,Banks: 
Advantag(^ji. #07 rf; J. Asgill’s scheme,*179 
c ; Austro-Hungary, 108fc ; riv drjfcwith Bank 
<4 Eng., 257 06 ; N. BaiW’b, 1191», 120 rf ; 
asRoc.^of Borrowers Jaer., 107 o; J. Briscoe’s 
scheme, 179 c; if Chamherlbn’s irheme, 
25) ab ; F. ^badockI’s proposal, 45) a ; 
Credit Foncier, Fr. reS 6 , 464 bed ; as 8 oc.Sf 
Lenders, Ger., 108 a; understate Control* 

• Ger., 108*rf; conditions of &icccft.s, 107 rf.— 
Crown Lands, in Colonic, 324 a, 469 c:* 
Foreshore, 469 6 ; and Forfeiture, 469 c ; in 
Middle Ages, 469 a.—Land, Eacleeilstical, 
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In Middle Age^ protected against Alienation, 
282 a ; superici Cnltivatiou of, 282 d>) subject 
to Sontagfe, 282 c.—Holdinffs of Land, 
Large, Ad^tagesof. 471 ab .—Land Legial, 
Irish, Couif of Irish Land Commission, 449 d ; 
conversion of Tetant int<^Proprietor, 379 6.— 
Land, Nationalisation ofi and Compensa¬ 
tion, 376 c ; P. £. Dovb on, 63^ a ; T. Evans 
on, 757 a \ T. Spencb on, 736 a .— Land, 
Ownership or Property in, Colonial lands, 
324 a; in Eng. law, 422 6c, 754 d; Law of 
Property Act, 1922, 14 d, 15 6, 422 ,6c.— 
Land I^gistration, 199 d, 200 a .—Land 
Revenue, auditors of, 7l d. —Land, 'I’axation 
of, H. Geokob and, 808 d.— Land Tenures, 
Alod, 85 6d; Bede, 128 d; ^nefice, 180 a \ 
Cens, Fr. 18th centy., 237 d ; Copyhold, 422 
6, 544 6, 717 6 ; Comage, 426 d ; Cottiers, 
489 he ; Day work, 485 d ; Drengage, 641 a ; 
Eztraneus, 798 d ; Fuudid, char, and advan¬ 
tages, 53 6; Frankalmoign, 282 c; Heriot, 
422 6; Molmen, 685 6, 782 d; Precariae, 
25 6; statute Quia Emptores, 5^4 6; Vil- 
lanuB, Villein, or Yardling, 26 a, 28 c. 544 
6c; Virgate or Yardlana, 26 a ; Week- 
work, 25 6.—Land Tenures, in Roman 
law, Emphyteusis, 703 c; Precarium and 
locatio, 180 a. 

Landlord: Agricultural, position of, 27 u, 690 d, 
800 c-801 d^ 803 c.—Landlord and tenant, 
Compensation for improvements, 376 abc, 
800 cd, 801 cd ; Fixtures, 801 6 ; duration of 
Lease, 801^ 808 c; Rent, 742 c. 

Lassallb, F., on “ Iron law " of wages; 337 d. 
Latin Union: and Bimetallism, 36 a, 146 d, 
147 c, 149 a ; and Decimal syst., 615 d ; and 
restrns. oft coinage of Silver, 1874, 147 6 ; 
Treaty of 1865, 35 c. 

Law, Bonar, Budget of: 828 d. 

Law, J. t** and development of syst. of Credit, 
452 c, 732 a ; Mississippi scheme, 182 d. 

Law: cffdmiiiistrative, 13 d; Bi^hon, early 
Irish, 178 a ; Canon law, dist. fr. Civil law, 
297 6 ; Code NapoUon, 337 d; Feudal, 299 
a ; Social aud^yiliCa, H. C. CAhEY iu iden¬ 
tity of, 226 6T^Law, Eng. Common, bas^ , 
on Custom, 299 6; of Property, 2!'9 c, 422 
6c.—Courts of Law,Eng., 448 6 ; Irel, 
449 6cd ; Scot., *49 d-460 6. —Medvl. courts: 
Staple* Eng., b74 — Mo<l.: Fr.. ^18 ^ ; 

l/ord Mansfield the founder of/ 299 347 

6 ; Problems aifecting, 300 a. *' 

Conmion in use of term, 676 
a ; o*f Cortjpf Prodn., 437 i ; of Demand, 
54? a ; oft Dimin. return^, 173 a, 585 a ; of 
DimiiLeUtil^, 623 d, $41 a; of Distr., 
5^9 ca; of Supply, 438 my statements of 
Tendency, 676 c. . 

LegisUtioE: D. D7ih.BOT on, 578 c; P.| £. 

Dove on, 636 a. —L^sl, Econ., fn qual. 
«of doth, 72 d: use of liKerimental Meth., 
792 6; Medvl, *-28 (f—Legisl., fliza- 
^dwthan, Ap^hticlship, Statute oi; 46 6c, 
a 480 a. t 

Lx Plmt, H.T. i anticipate by IkCANTiLLONt 
’•SUef'Seh. o!?284 c. 

)fggUE, T. £: CUflfe: on Americajt Sch. of P.E., 
809 ft; 0 ^ Competition, 378 6; on Deductive 


I *Mdth., 525 a6^ founder of Eng. Histortoal 
Sch., 735 Wages Fund theory, 809 6. 
Levant or Bstbary or Turkey Co.: 18 2716, 

880 a, 343 d, 344 c, 875 c, 669 c, 726 6, 728 a, 
729 6. • 

Levi, L.,historical writing of: ^59 a. 

Liberty, F. Bastia^ou : 123 cd^ 675 a. 

Libraries, Economic: Foreign Office, 873 6c.-— 
Goldsmiths’ Company's Library, 870 a- 
872 6.—Loudon School of Economics, 873 c. 
—Manchesifer Librariee, E. Chadwick's 
collection, 872 d; R. Cobdkn’b influence in 
founding Atlieuffium, 872 c; W. S. Jkvons’s 
collection, 873 a; Nicholas Magens’ collection, 
872 d; John Rylands Library, 873 6.—Royal 
Statistical Society, 873 6.—U.S.A., 873 c- 
8756; Crerar Library, John, Chicago, 874 a- 
876 6. 

Licenses: Continental War, and Continental 
Syst., 397 d; and Orders in Council, • 
397 d. 

Life : Expectation of, or Mean Afterlifetime, 
497 d, 790 6.—Life Tables, calonl. o$ W. 
Fabu on, 497 d, 790 6; E. Halley, 657 6; 
W. Kau8aKBC>OM, 657 6 ; J. Milne, 242 r. 

List, F. : on term “Amerban P.E.,” 804 6; 
American Sch. an«l, 806 d, 807 a; Protn., 
171 6; Skill ascapital, 220 6. 

Livery, of Gilds, emit: 372 a. 

Lloyd George, D., Budget of: 188 c, 82^®. 

Loan : Benevolences and subsidies, 130 d ; 
on Bottomry, 169 d-170 d; and Terminable , 
Annuities, 42 6. 

Local: Local Administration, Areas, 12 a6 ; 
and Betterment, 136 ai ; rel. to Central, 10 d, 

13 a6; A. Smith on, 156 d.—Local Authori¬ 
ties, By-law aud legtslatwe powers, 196 d; 
Const, and functions, 12 6fd; powers in Poor 
relief, 251 6.—Local Finance, Thine., 62 6 ; 
Rate, 444 ed. —Local Gov., County 
Borough, lowers, 443 d; County Conn^l, 
powers 444 ah; Functions of, 12 d, 296 he ; in 
Middle Ages, lie; Princ. of, 250 d ; Syst. of, 

12 he. ^ 

Locke, J.: on Distance in time, 592 c ; nnd 
Merc. Syst., 728 6, 7‘^ a ; on silver MonO). 
metallism, 146 d ; Silver, coinage of, 729 a, 
731 c ; Value in use and exchange, 762 d. 
L90C and*P. E., J. E. Caibnbs: 202 a,,525 e. 
LogismograpJiy; 165 d-167 d? « 

LombSlHs, medvl Bankers, hif. of: 342 c. 
London: C. Booth’s study of life in, 826'cd; 

Port of, 868 cd, 867 6. , 4 ^ » * 

Lowndes, 'W., on amendment of Silver coinage, 
*1695 : 729 a, 731 c. 

Luck or Conjunctur, and R^nt, Socialist view, 
888 M ; infl. on Speculation, 887 d. 

Lucrum Cessans: Canon jUiw ffiued on 
Roman Law, 479 c; dist* fr. Damniun 
Emergens, 49 6, 479 c. 

Lftnacy, Property of Lunatics: 586 6o. 

Luxft^, D. Didevot on : 578 cd. * ' 

Mably, 6. B. de, on Communism : 863 6. 
M‘(>lloch, j. It: on Abs^tee, 8 c, 629 d, 

I 624 a; infl. on American Soh., 806 c; Dlfftct 
.taxation, 586 d; Exports, duties on, 796 c ; 

W. Dodolaw's work re|»inted ^ 1 
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historical writing of; 859 Indirect Tax^ 
tioa, 898 a; NAtional Debt, 607 d• D. 
RrdHDo, 784 c. % f 

Machinery: effect on Labour, skilled, 684 d. 
-^Machinery, Econ, ftinctions of, 694 a; C. 
Babbaqb 01^76 c-77 a: J. Bsnthau on, 132 
h ; W. CoBBWT on, 315 ^ 

McKenna, R.: Budget off828 6 j Duties im¬ 
posed by, 828 i, 829 b, 830 c. 

MoVickar, J.: works of, 806 c. 

Magna Charta : Amercement* and Waynage, 
37 c ; Foreign traders, protn. of, 341 d, 354 6 . 

Malthus, T. R. : American SctL and, 804 b, 
806 0 , 806 6, 807 c ; and Arithl. ratio, 67 h ; 
C. B. Bbocaria’s anticipation of, 127 d ; crit. 
by H. C. Caret, 807 c ; and F. J. de Chas- 
TEI.LUX, 273 b ; and Checks on Population, 
273 be ; argument against Communism, 367 a ; 
on*Defuiitions, 534 c ; on law of Dimin. 
returns, 685 5; on Egoism, 686 cd-, P. 
Esterno b follower of, 755 c ; material from 
B. Fbankl) y, 805 a ; on Labour as measnro 
of value, 662 c : on Rent, 734 b; on Value 
in use and exchange, 763 b; doctrine of 
Population, 242 c, 734 a; Darwinism and 
natural selectio^^ 481 d; and Dutch Sch., 
658 b ; opjMJHHl hy A. H. Eveuktt, 757 b ; and 
Geometrical ratio, 57 b. 

MAnYj^, G. de: on exportation of Bullion, 
iW?; on decay of Trade, 723 5. 

Manchester Sch.: inti, of, 317 a ; Laissez-faire 
application of P.E., 237 d ; on War, 317 a. 

Mandevillb, B. : on Laissez-faire, 732 b\ 
“ Private vices public benelits,” 732 h. 

Manor: Amercements, 37 c; Court rolls, 
manorial accounts and extents, 447 5-448 
b ; Reeve, 24 d; P. Scebohm on, 2.') d, 359 
6 c ; conn, with Tribe, 26 b .— Manor, as Econ. 
unit, Anglo-Saxon period, 25 d; after Norman 
Conquest, 25 ab, 28 6 . 

Ii|anafactare: 0 . BArmAOE on, 76 6 , 77 a; Sir 
F. Brewster oi.. 178 d. 

Margin of Proon., marginal Disutility of 
Ubour: 597 c. 

Marginal Utility: compd. with Total and 
Value, 73 6 , 569 L 670 a ; Law of, 815 bed,^ 
816 a 6 c. 

Mark syat.: theory of voluntary assoc, of Pree- 
mem Kemble and Von Maurer, 25 d, 35%a; 
theory of Roma* Villa, N. D. FiiSTRL de Cou- 
LANOBS and «F. SeelKihm, 25 d, 26 af 359 6 ; 
Ihd. Viilag9 communities, Sir JI. Maine’s 
• vj^w^4 a, 859 a. 

Mam^, and Domicil, 631 cd. * 

Marshall, A.: iufl. on American Sch., 810€. 

MarsbaSl, W., on Agriculture: 24 a. 

Marx, K. : work*with F. Enuxt.s, 884 ®; on 
Lab<Ar«as souive of value, 763 cd; and 
scientific Soc%ilisza, 735 a. 

Mabbis, j., on Int., natural rate of: 732 d. 

Mathematical MetL; 0. Cbva on, 262 %d; 
A. aA. Cournot, 446 6 , 661c ; Carves, 861 cd ; 
Diagrams, 574 a-576 6 ; A J. E. Dupuit, 
664 ed ; and Monopoly, 445 d: M.*E. L. 
Walras, 548 d • ^ 

Mauriob, j. F. U. : on Christian Sociai^i 
280 06 , 735 a; Competition, 280 6 ;Co¬ 
operation, 280 6 . * 


Mess, W. a : on BimetalluHn, 667 d; follower 
ofD. Ricardo, in abstraefcaneth., 667 c. 
Mbngbb, C. : on Capital and Interest, 816 d; 
Classical Scb. opposed by, 814 d; on free 
Goods and economic Goods, 815 a6; law of 
prices for Barter, 816 6 * theory of Value. 
616 6c. 

Mercantile A^nt, or Factor: 846 d. 

Mercantile or Commercial Law: Code Na- 
poUon, 847 6; Eng., 346 d; Fr., 318 db ; 
Problems affecting, 300 a. 

Mercantile Syst., or Commercial Syat.: Ba- 
la-rice of Trade, 84 d, 352 c, 724 c; under¬ 
mined by development of Banking. 729 a ; 
D. Black, 151 c; J. Bornitz, 168 c; Bounties 
ami Drawbacks, 368 06 ; old Colonial syet., 
853 c; Colonial trade, 350 d, 353 c; Com¬ 
mercial treaties, 353 6 , 354 6 ; C. Davbnant 
87 d, 483 d, 729 d; G. B. Dk Luca, 539 c ; 
discouragement of Exports, Duties on, 795 c; 
Fallacies afl'ecting, 724 d; S. Foetrby, 731 a ; 
Hist, of, 344 6 ; X>. Home on, 733 c ; and Im¬ 
ports of raw material and instruments 353 d ; 
J. Lockb, 728 6. 729 a ; theory of Money, 
85 a 6 . 362 ab, 724 cd ; T. MuN, 723 acd, 724 
ac, 725 c. 726 c, 727 ad, 729 c. 730 eg; Ob¬ 
jects of Merc. Syst., 352 a, 353 6 , 721 a, 725 
ac ; infl. of scarcity of Precious metals, 85 06 ; 
Protn., 158 c, 344 d, 345 6 ; and Protestantism. 
285 od, 286 ab ; A. Smith on, 351 d-363 c, 
733 d; Sir J. Stbuart, 733 d; and prt^ess 
of Trade, 345 c. 

Merchant Adventurers* Co.: 16 c, 329 d, 343 
6, 344 6, 374 cd, 727 a ; fnd Hanseatic 
League, 17 6cd, 348 6; and Staple syst., 

16 d, 17 «, 725 d ; and treaty of Utrecht, 1474, 

17 6c; J. Wheeler on, 722 d. • 

Merchn!it or Trailing Companies: compd. with 

industrial Gilds 373 d, 429 6 ; IPst. of, 373 d, 
728 a ; Regulat<»d and jnt.-Btk.vl8 6, 722 d, 
723 a. • 

Merchants: Alien, medvl., and Mer- 

cator'x of 1303, 342 a; pifetected by Magna * 
Cftarta, 341 d. 351 6. 

Middleman,sand Ab^ktee ^ d. 

#[ILL, dames: on D4bouch^ 503 6 ; on Ex¬ 
change, 759 6. * 

MiLii, d. S. J on Absentee, 8 6 c • Abstract 
meth., 5 6 , 734 d; infl. In American Sch., 
807 d; A priori meth., 38;.. I ; otf Capital, 
^22^ ^omblnat!R>n and wages, 336 6 ; 
Comfort, %tan. of, 388 6 ; defence of Com¬ 
munism, 367 6 ; on ^omp*tit^n, ^8 6 ; 
compd, witbi A. Comte, 383 06 ; infl. of A. 
Comte on, 382 d; Cost of Jprodft, ami 
value, 437 ah ;»Curr., 472 6 ; Death Duties, 
490 *cd; l()^bouch 6 ^ 693‘6; Deduative 
Meth., 924 d; on Demand, measure of, 
E, Cairnes' crit. of,*640 6 ; oifDeprec. of 
osatary stan., 562 a, 563 a; ^ffic. of 
attainment, 589^; law of Dimin. {etums, 
5^ d; def. of Directs Taxation, 586 d; ou 
Discriminafllhg or Biifferential Duti#i,i ^2 
a ; Distance in time, 593 Distr., 60^; 
a ou Do(^naire, 624 6 ; jSlasiicity of De¬ 
mand, dll c ; Emigration,*697 d; hlqgalisa^ 
tion of International Demand, 748 a ; 
change, 769 c, 780 o-7616; GoVy 19#e; and 
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Historical M^th., ?35 a; Intemational 
Trade, 604 a ;rW. S. Jkvons' crit. of, 736 b ; 
LaiBsez &ire, 194 c ; Productive Labour, 
368 a ; Rapidity of circ. of Money, 685 c ; 
Taxation^HO c ; Value, measure of, 662 d ; 
Value in use atfd exchange, 893 d, 763 c; 
Wage fund theory, 809 b. 

Mines, Children’s Emplo 3 rmejlt in, 835 d, 
836 a. 

Mint: Assay, 00 d ; Bettemess, 138 d ; Bil¬ 
lon, 146 a; Brassage, 176 c .— Mint, Coin- 
^e, charges for, 176 c. —Mint, Se^orage, 
Gold, Hist, of, 176 c. 

Mir: 22 d, 89 b, 360 c, 361 a, 413 6. 

MinABKAO, V. R., Marqnis de, articles in Eph^- 
m^rides: 744 6, 745 c; infl. on American 
Sch., 805 h. 

Missbldbn, £., oil decay of £iig. Trade: 723 b, 
730 d. 

Mississippi Co. scheme, J. Law’s ; 182 d. 

Monetary Syst.: of Charletnague, 499 b. 

Money: Agio or Premium on, 22 6 ; Aitis- 
TOTr>B on, 54 d, 765 b ; N. Baubon on, 119 d, 
121 a, 728 d ; Barrenness of, and canon law 
of int., 212 6, 720 d ; diet. fr. Cash, 230 c ; 
Cir'j of, rel. to ecou. phenomena, J. G. BOscH 
on, 196 a; as stau. of Deferred payments, 632 
d; D. Dbfor on, in Robinson (Jrusoey 535 c; as 
Denominator, common, of value, 549 ab ; 
necessity of Divisibility, 608 a ; Claude Duwn 
on, 652 c; H. Gbotius on, 656 b ; Internationa!, 
medvl. bezant, 139 a ; based on Land, J. 
Asqill on, 60 c ; as Measure of Value, disadv. 
of terra, 64u 6; Medvl. importance of, 85 a ; 
Medvl. view of, 721 d; common Medium of 
Exchange, 721 d; vievir of Merc. Syst., 85 
352 a6, 721 cd ; Kon-metallic substances used 
as, 450c; Universal, W. Baorhot on, 81 be. — 
Money of Account, Bank money, 90 d, 103 d, 
104 d, 135 a, 106 ac; Chinese Candareen, 210 
c.— Money as Commodity, 8 . Clement on, 
313 af<2-.Money, Conventional char, of, Aris¬ 
totle on, 54 cl!; N. Barbon on, 121 a ; G. 
Berkeley, 185 a .— Efficiency of Money, 
as denoting Ai[»>*un#:^ pecuuiaty tranActions, 
685 d : and cirt. of Credit instr., 685 c ; ait. 
Quanl. theory, 685 b ; Variations ifi*, 685 c. 
— Money, Functions Oj, 84 rf, 122 a ; Aris¬ 
totle on, 55 6|* 765 b ; in International 
Trade, ‘604 a.-^^Inconv. curr., E. h Eliot 
on, 692 cd. —Money, Legal ainl 

Bimetallism, 147 d.— Money-Market, W. 
BA^oKHOf Of, 81 ‘hft.— Quant, theory of 
Money, 8 ^ c-attacked by F, Vueser, 816 e .— 
Ra^ity.-jf circ. of Money, J. S. Mill on, 
685 Roschbh on, 4185 b. — |doney, 

"S^lue^of, G. tiBVA on fluck.'^ttons In, 252 
e ; extrinsic, intrnsic, and commercial, 1), 
DroDATPon, 586 6,;-F. Wieser on, 816 c. 
Monometallism: compd. with fiimeOallism, i 
^ ’146 ^; Silver, J. I/)ckb^|, 146 d. | 

Monopoly : IbwtotiIB f»n,^ 55 c ; medvl. .Ban- 
99 d ; Conceltion, 3^1 d; Fr. Copper 
'' syndicate, 4t7 6 , 488 d; Copyright, 487 e; 

^ A. A.rCouRicd!' On, where adviutoj^rats to pu blic;*; 

an(L zuathemaCical meth., 445 d; P. de la 
^ Court on, 447 5,657 a ; Minw and saltworks, 
488 &; I{atural, 487 c ; One-sided, exchange, 


‘value in, undei^ 760 h ; Opium trade, 487 d j 
E^g. Salt puion, 488 d; Dutch Spice trade, 
488 a ; State, as source of revenue, 488 b ; 
Two-sided, exchange, value in, under, 769 
d.—Monopolies, u. S.A., capitalists’ l^sts, 
Stau. Oil Co., 488 b. v 

Montesquieu, C. /a S., Baroif de: on Con¬ 
sumption, taxes on, 395 d; T. Jefferson 
and, 805 c. 

Monta de Pi6te, Italy: 213 i 
Moke, Sir T., “in Utopia-, on treatment of 
Criminals, 362 d ; Hours of Labour, 362 d. 
Mortgage: Mortgage Banka, 107 a ; Mort¬ 
gage Loans, rate raised during Groat War, 
465 a; Mortgages, assets of Building 
Societies, 831 ab ; converted into terms of years 
absolute, 422 e, 

Mossb, M., on Int. compd. with Usury : 479 d. 
Mbs, T. ; on exportation of Bullion, 72 j acd, 
730 c ; Self-Int., 724 a ; Usury, 725 c. 
Municipality: rel. to Central gov., 295 cd, 296 
ial ;. Powers of, 427 al .— Municipality, 
Medvl., struggle with Feudalism, 292 n# 
Muscovy or Russia Co.: 18 ab, 271 b, 330 a, 
375 e. 

a- 

National Debt: Conversion of, 830 a, 864 e- 
8.65 c; Debt services, 1916-1923, 828 ed, 829 
abc, 830 ab. 

Nationality: Conflict of Laws and, iWiicd -, 
Domicil and, 631 rf-6li2 a. —Nationality, 
British, and Status of Aliens Act, 1914, 32 a. 
Natural Agents: dist. fr. Capital, 21 be, 219 
be ; Property in, 47 be. 

Natnralisation, Domicil am!: 631 d. 
Navigation, Inland: J. BitiNDLEr, 179 c: 

Canals, 208 d, 320 a, 833.^-834 k 
Navigation Laws; R. Coke on, 318 d, 727 6 ; 
against Dutch, l7th centy., 344 e, 727 ab ; 
Medvl., 342 d - Commercial effects on Brit. 
Colonies, 743 6r; on Dntcli carrying trade, 
229 be, 344 he, 727 be, 743 ab ; and Rnumcr- 
ated Commodities, Colonial trade, 743 be ; 
Ear. trade, 743 ab. 

Neutrality: and Deel. of London, 863 he, 
864 a-, and Decl. of Baris, 620 be ; Domicil* 
and, 631 d-632 a. —Neutrality, Armed. 
57 cd. . 

Neji Eng. CIS.: 330 a. 

Newcomb, Sa Onam-ial and (bonomic works of 
808 d. 

Newman, S. P.: work of, 896 c. ' 

Newton, Kir I., views represented by»7, oA- 
otilTT: 387 a. 

Niger Co.: 19 d, 20 6, 332 h. 

North Borneo Co.: 271 a, 382 h. 

NoBTH,ffir D., on Balance ofTrado; g7 be. 

Observation: and Deductive Meth., 628 b ; 
compd. with Experiment, 791 d ; useful if 
KSsisted by Hypothesis, 791 c. 

Opinin monopoly:'Hist., 487 d. ' 

Optiipism; F. Bastist, 124 ««; H. C. Cahei, 
38 0, 804 6 i 0. Bi dl Cavode, 237 d : J. Droe. 
64^d.^ ' , • 

Orders ia Connell,; Eng, retaliation for Con- 
mueixtail syst., 397 be; and Lioensea, 897 d. 
Otananee Survey; 200 a. 
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Orthodox Sch. : infl. on commercial politics in 
EOjgi, W. Atkinson on, 66 c. • * 

Over-prodn., aud Abundance: 6 a. 

Ovmeas Trade, Dept, of: Advisory Committee, 
sis b ; Coiuular Reports, 816 d, 853 abi'd; 
Form “K,”^47 d; inffc^aiiou Bervi*-,ei, 84/ 

' abed ; organisation, repre^itatives, etc^ 846 b- 
847 a; " Special Register ” service, 847 cd ; 
Trade fairs, etc., 848 ab. 

OwBN, II.: his opinions held 4>y C. and J. F. 
Bnay, 177 a& ; and Co-operation in Eng., 865 
b ; Labour Exchange, 305 c ; colony of New 
Harmony, 365 ab ; administration of New 
Lanark, 364 c ; sehcnie of Poor relief, 304 cd. 

Panama Canal: 208 d, 458 c, 849 b, 850 cdy 
851 c, 

Pan!#: and Dank of England, 463 ab] ('anscs, 

I 463 a ; Efiecis, 465 a ; of 1847, 459 a-461 d ; 
of 1857, 1866, 1890, 46*2 (i-466 a. 

Park, W. : oi, Co-operative farming, Ikdahiue 
.syst., 413 c. 

Partnership: Agency, law of, 21 a ; Com- 
maiedite, 338 d ; coinpd. with Co., 335 c, 368 
ab, 369 cd, 428 hj compd. with Corporation, 
428 b ; Industnal, and profit-sharing, 416 
a, 419 d. 

Patbkson, W., and Darien Co.: 481 abc. 
PattBi^. N.: 810 

Pauperism: Boarding-out syst for panper 
.clnldreu, 159 d ; E. Dfci'ETiAUX on, 61.5 b. 

• Peasants’ Revolt, Causes and area : 28 c. 
pKKL, Sir R. ; Dank Act of 1814, 113 d, 459 a, 

472 cd ; repeal of Com Laws, 42 d. 

Pensions i Civil List, 301 c.—Pensions, Old 
Age, U. Booth’s schenu'., 826 d ; E. Cabet, 
198 c. 

Perobvau S., and Eug. Finances during Napole¬ 
onic wars, 457 ab. 

Perry, A L.: iufl. of C, Babtiat on, 808 a . 
^Aty, > ir W.: on Arith., political, .55 r/-56 6, 
731 III '; Currency policy of, 804 d ; rd. to 
J. Gkauht, 731 (5, 

Ph^iocrats: on Abundance, 6 a ; Advances, 
16 a; Arith., political, 56 d\ iufl. ol K. 
• Cantillon on, 215 % ; E. Daiue on, 477 d ; 
D. DiPhi^ on, 577 cc/,^45 a ; on Distr., 595 
6c • ami lA S. DrroNT, 652 d\^w Econo- 
mistls, 679 rti^^heir eoncejitinu ^ P. E., ffrS 

• 6 ; J. A. ScH^ETTWEiN a follower of, 431 d ; 
^ Ar Smith on,*27 n; Value in use and ex- 

^|n^|^y62 d, 7t3 tliBory of Wealth, 

Pigou, Ai C., use of Curves by: 861 d. < 
PlAitatiffti syst of Colouisation : 277 e, 321 d. 
•Plato, on CommiAisiay lUvvblie 362 % 
Politicise l^nomy: Agnoultural syst., A. 
Smith on, 27 t; T. Oaalvlb on, 132 cd, 227 
e ; T. Chalmbiw od, 265 6c ; H. Conbino on, 
888 6; Experiment in, 791 d j old name lor 
8ci. gf Finances, 67S a j a^art of Gov., tfariy 
view, 678 a ; Physiocrats’ conoe]»tiou of, 678 
6; A. Smith on, 6^ 6c} J. Tuokeu on^ 782 
d .—Art of P.E., or Applied Boon., Ua. 

_Ethics and,^n department of Distr., 

cd, —p.E. and Curr., J. Law and syst^^of 
credit, 452 c, 782 a .— Precious metallic 
infl. of scarcity: on MedvL eoon. , 86 a} 


Merc. Syst., 85 ab. —PiE. and Ethics, 
597 a, 799 a, 800 a, 859 d .—Logic and P.E., 

J. E. Cairnbs, 202 a, 626 e .— Science of 
P.E., Aristotle’s conception cM, 63 d, 279 d, 
280 a ; ri^arded W. B/tiEHOT as applicable 
only to advanced societies, 79 d, 80 ahd, 785 6 ; 
conn, with Slhics, 697 a, 799 a, 800 a, 869 d ; 
sci. of Exchanges, R. Whatbi.y and H. D. 
Macleod on, 233 c, 735 6; Mathematical 
Meth., 801 cd ; Non-moral sci., P. E. Dove on, 
636 1 ), —Dittic. of: fr. Complexity of subject. 
304 c; fr. want of piecise Nomenclature, 304 
c ,— Sci. of Wealth, A Smith on, 678 6c. 
— P.E., Sci. and of, J. BI'^'FIIAm on, 
131 d ; compd., 58 rf-59 6 ; Dist., 678 d. 
Poll-Taxes: Eng., 223(7; Fr., capitation, 223 
b ; Graduated, 224 b ; A. Smith oh, 224 a; 
Spain, 485 a. 

Pool: 335 d. 

Poor Law : T. Alc(»ck on, 31 (j ; W. P. Alis<»n 
on, 32 be; Allowance syst. of 1796, effects 
on labour, rent, and wages, 33 cd ; J. 
Bkntha.m on, 131 c; Eog., Sir E. Chadwick 
on, 253 6 ; rel. to Charity, 267 ed, 594 a6; 
R. Dunning on, 650 c ; Sir F. M. Kdun on, 
277 c, 679 cd] nioveniont lor Reform in, 736 
6. —Poor Law Hist., Act of ]834, effects, 
n d, 13 a. 

Poor Relief: J.* Calvin’s syst., 205 6; T. 
Chalmers’ sjst, 255 6; Sir J. Child on, 277 
c, 679 d ; Diflie. of, 265 6, 268 ah; Divis. of 
Labour ap])l. to, 266 d ; aud Encyclical ot 
Dope Lt-o XIII, 712 d ; Fr. ay:^., 267 d ; Gcr. 
syst , 268 a ; small (]UAnt. of Land let out as 
Bub-stitute for, T. Estoourt on, 755 6 • power 
of Local authorities, 251 h ; iUrganisation, 
necessity of, r66 d ; R. Owen’s solieme, 364 
cd ; Piinc. of, 265 d 266 c, 594 be ; ellects on 
Wages, 265 c. ,» 

Population: American Sch. and, 805 a, 807 he f 
Anc. and mod. Units, D. ilUMK on, 731?* 733 c ; 
study of, as di|>urtment of econ., Arith., 
political, 56 hd- J. Bkntham on, 132 a; G. 
Berkeley ow. 135 6 ;«fiLrth-^te, 823 c, 884 c; 
^G. Butrro on, 169 d ; R. CAirnLLON on, 215 6 ; 
CenaiM, 884 bed ; Checks on, T. R. I^althus’ 
^•iew of, 273 be ; DinKuuliou, ciuises of, W. Bell 
on, 129 6; Law of, T. Do^ilkday on, 634 6; 
T. R.*Malthii 8’ doctr. of, '9'^ 6, 24:Jc, 481 d, 
(f58 h, 757 6; ^ent aim, U.8.A., 807 6. 
—Populafton, Movement of, 56 d, 67 a, 240 a, 
241 c, 246 «; and Birtti-ratejj 150 d, 823 c, 
834 c .; and Cimfort, stan. 0037 V, ^Sa ; 
ami Death ratef498 6.—PopulgHoA, flepro- 
ducttoii and self-^^reservation, ll, C.eCARBT on. 
226 b* » 

Positivism, *A Coiwri’s ^ril. of Deductive 
economists; 383a. • 

Porfi Oiioe: increase of postal rates, 829 acd ; 

Savings banks, ^ 6c. ^ 

Poverty: D. Dipewt oia 578 d. —Poverty, 
Polf(?y of Stat^ provisiVu of means of 
594 6c. ^ * 

Erecious Mekals n effects of 16th couty., 

86 6. 344^ ; Scarcity, med\^., infl. of, ^5 a. 
—Distr. of the Precious Metals, Agenci^ 
affecting, 605 d] and improved Bsiiking 
fadlities, 604 d( Course o^- Odo c; au^ 
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Prioes, 604 D. ^Ricardo on, 604 ab ; 
Statietica. 604 d '>05 b. 

Inference, Imperial, S80 d, 846 6, 862 b. 

Premima, .^o in f'arr.: 22 b, 

PaiOB, B., on herri*^;^ Braads: 176 a. 

Price: and Cost of Prodn., 894 c, 431 cd, 437 
d; A. A. Cqurnot on vfriatifns? in, 446 be, 
861 a; illuatr. by Curves, 445 b, 674 A 575 
od, 861 d; and Demand, 641 bed; and dc6* 
dent Harvest, C. Davbnant ou> 484 c. — 
Pair Price, or Juatum Pretium, Anto¬ 
ninus on, 43 a; St. Thomas Aquinas on, 49 
a ; Schoolmen on, 720 c. 

Prices: and BimefcalUsm, 149 h ; effects of 
Bounties, 174 ab, 426 cd; E. HriucK on 
causes affecting, 195 a ; and Competition, 
S. Clement on, 313 a ; of Corn and ollu r 
commodities, W. Flektwood on, 731 d ; inll. 
of Credit, 452 d; effect of nhundant Cuvr., 16th 
ceaty.,86 6 ; Curves for, 861 d : and Custom, 
477 a\ and Distr. of precious metals. 
604 h; and Equilibrium of supply anil 
demand, 749 c ; in Gold, fall in since 1872. 
339 be; anil Gold iliscoveries of 16th caitv., 
84 A a; of Se<»., effect of international 
50 i-.—-Prices, High, T. Attwood’s tln nry, 
67 6; C. Bosanqurt on causes of, J8tb ceniy., 
169 6; Forestallers and regrators, 'yjb. 
—Prices, Hist, of, and Orn rents, -6 . ; 
and Manorial accounts. 447 d. — Prices, 
Law of, for Barter, 816 6; for nion-uiry 
transactions, F. Wieser on, 816 f*.—Prices, 
Rwe of, IP. OltASV'iNCKEr. on, 656 rd .— 
Prices, Gov. reguln. of, Assize of Bren-d 
and Beer, 64 b; Assize of Weights and 
Measure, 64 d. 

Privateering and Decl. of Poris : 520 rd-521 a. 

Probabilities ; M. de Conuokcet on, 387 a; 
A. Dem'.uvez on, 646 c. 

Production • Agricultural, can8»*s of decrease 
in, I. Butt oii, 832 d ; pra'les uf. 

Consumers’ goods, 3S2 a: Exchange js 
part of, 151 d ; State interference witli, 
172 0 .—Ag^ts of-eProdn,, Oapitrl, 21 c, 
218 e: Lahdiiii, 215c; Land, 21 5c; Biraiii"!, 
and fBnt and wages, 21 d ; Natnrs’ agents, 
21 be, 219 5c.—I^odnc- Census of 834 d-S35 
5.—Prodn, awl Consumption, rel. between, 
893 c,*394 ij5cr—Prodn., Cost ofebeory of 
Value, 0. P. CoTTEiitKi, on, 8.56 j^.Jt-Prodn., 
Instruments of, Appropriatton of,*47 5c; 
Capitid. L rBoTT ftn, 833 a ; Goods of Ist, 
^iid,' aM 3rd order, 380 o^, 392 a, 393 5, 
81««i. '* 

Profit: Apportionment ot 221 <f, 222 d; J. 
f?. CihtNES oil theory of, 20^'i ; as 4.i appre¬ 
ciation of capital .stwk, 222 5 ; *rel. to Com¬ 
petition, 601 5 ;UT. De Quincei on rate of, 
669 c; and Earnings of Manageirent?667 
cd; compd. with ReiaL 705 a; D. Ricaudo 
cn, D. BbohaSAH’s cm. of, 184 o; F. A. 

c ALKKK on, 439 5,*y05 a, 7% c, 809 bi. 

‘^fit-Sharing : Argqments for and against, 

* 412 ;• Hist, in Fng.,«4l2 6, 855 c((^; 

a^d IndurtriAti Partnership, 4fb a, 419 d. 

^Promissory Note, oompd. : 146 a. 

-L - CIA mV.....,.- A/errwaT.ct /v.. /I lit k' 


( 

DE Warvillb on, as theft, 160 a ; J. CaIsVin^b 
defence of, ^?04 d ; Canon Law on, 812 a ; 
form of Conveyance, 408 a ; M. Dklpico on, 
absolute, .538 a ; Descent of, Sir H. Manfi 
on, 670 d ; D. Diderot on, 678 d, 679 a ; tug. 
law, 14 d, 15 6j/09«, 422 H. Gsonus 
on, 285 d; “J^io of,” eem effects, 65 «] 
marrW woman’s, 688 cd; in Natom 
Pt^rents, 47 be ; Origin of, 476; Prot. defence 
o 286 ed ; l^man law of, 297 d,—Pro- 
u^f’ y, lamlod, Law of, Act, 1922, 14 d, 16 6, 
V.—Property, Irivate, capture of, at 
s.521 6f; and Distributive justice, 606 6. 
Pro^--> Mon : C. B. di Cavocr on, 235 d-287 a; 
in t. Colonies, 323 6, 325a6(T; Colonial 
PrcMieiice, J. Davidson 'on, 862 6; W, 
CuNNTN'JHAM rtit'l, 8.58c; 6. B. de Luca on, 
539 1', (’laiidi* Dcpin on, 662 7/; 1,5 ^§‘nty., 
343 <•; 1’. hl^'^ on, 171 b ; rel. to Socialism, 
23(5 f/, 2.‘7 t (; F. W'jever defemU, 817 b .— ' 
Protn Rioii. I'tik'is, Kng.. 236c; differing hi 
agricu! r-e n \ v \ InciuHiry, 236 ak —Protn. 
aii<l M-■ Syst., 1.5*' c, 341 d, 316 7*.— 
Protn., ['I'lpor.ny. delfiifo oi. 172# <\— 
Protn. ‘ A. ; American Sch. on, 8(M 5, 
80.5{Ni' n , ^ur ' . E. B^Biuelow on, MOA ; 
}'. BhU] \ f»t 17' 0 ; H. Oakky on, 38 n, 
‘ 22 '' l >.\ ."*4 f -, 8'>7 (d ; M. Cauet on, 806 d ; 
li. ('[.A\ f'ti, 37 d, 39.5a; A. HMKTo.n 
;!■ Ki: '/ 

I'l .'fftUiiUisi.i; £tnd Historical Sch , 286 6; 
;ui<i Humanism, 2 .sG d; Individualism, * 
2Sv,/6f Lniiscz-faire, 285ad; Merc. Syst., 
2''.' ■-f- -“b fti ; P.E. !i!ul Ethics, 286 baf; 
Properly. rd. 

Proviivo syftL. of (’oloiiisalion ; 321 ai. 

Queen Anne's Bounty: Employment of, 40 c. 
l,iii£SNAY, F. : aiUcles in Eph4m4rides, 744 b ; 
infl. on American Sch., 805 b. 

• 

Bar, j. : on Accumulation, effnetive desire of, 
692 cd ; on Capital aud Protection, 807 b; 
oppo‘!4‘s A. Smith, 807 6, ^ 

Uaivkkisf.n, F. W. : .sysl. of Land banks, 106d. 
Railways: Afiican, 849*^; Kiig.,ama1gamatio8 
of, 621 a; Kuroi*eM.a, 849 d-850,6; Siberian, 
8’19 c; Railways, gauge of, 860 b. —Rail- 
'Vays, ownership of Docks by, 867 c.-’- Rail¬ 
ways, Speculation in, and Crises, 1836, 466 d; 
1847, 459 6-460 6,467 a. —Railways, U.S.A, 
accounting, statistical «^rk of, H. G. Ad/mb, 
709 d/S00 6. ‘ ' 

Rapp, G., founder of sect of Economites: 366 d. 
Rates; County, 444 c. 

Raymond, D. t 806 d-807 a.*' 

Reciprocity: -H. Clay on, 306 b ; anduCommer- 
cial treaties, 354 6, 355 a. c * 
Registration: Documents, Fr,,Enr^istreinent, 
*737 b; Land, 199 d, 200 a; Property, 199 d 
Relativity: W. Baomhot’s application of, 80 d; 
principle of, and Historical Meth., 573 a; 
J.*8. Mill on, 73.5 a. 

Rent: Americpu Sch., theory of, 8046,807 ho; 
ff; Anderson’s theory, B9d\ 734 6; Anti-rent 
Agitations, 42 d, 43 a; Austrian Sob., 

0 4lw,nT.,r M fiia/7« fl TlATi.w’a tk*r>rv so d* 
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438 cd ; T. Dk Qoinoey 8i, 569 d j and law S 
of pimin. returns, 686 6; i|!l. to Distr., 

602 o; R. Jones on, 734 c ; Bent, Itabonr, S 
raedvl., 28 162 6, 261 a, 407 (t ; rel, of 

flanillord and Tenant, 742 c; T. B. Malthos 
on, 784 tf^compd. w^^l^oflt, 705 a; D, 
BiCAitno’s doclr. of, 21 i^84 oft, 226 o, 734 6, 
816 d. —Bent of Ability, 22 o.—Oon- 
•nmer's Bent, illnstr. by Curves, 676 6; I 
A Maraliall on, 392 i. —Ei^t, Taacation on, 
[X. Aknd on, 68 a; T. Chalmebs on, 266 a. 
Reproduction, Coat of, M. Agazeini on: 20 d. 1 
tovolution, French: Curr. erperiments, As- 
"flignat, 62 df 206 cd ; distr. of X,and, 363 cd. 
bOAnno, D.: on Advances, 16 b ; American 
&h. and, 804*6, 807 6c; A priori meth. of 
reasoning, 47 d ; rel. to J. Bektham, 138 6 ; 

» on-Bounties, 171 6; crit by H. C. Caret, 

! 2® a, 807 c; on Comfort, stan. of, _ and 
, socialist view, 338 ab ; on Competition, 3/86; 
on Countervailing duty, and price due to 
taxation, 443 /f ; J. Craig on economic tenets 
' of, 857 d ; on Curr., 472 6 ; Definitions, 634 
6c ;,ou Deprec. of monetary stan,, 562 6; 
on Diffio. of attainment, .680 c, 582 a; on 
; law of Dimin, i^urns, 68.5 <■; on Distr., 696 

• a, 603 a; on Distr. of precious metals, 003 
d-604 6 ; definitions, illnstn. of Doctrinaire, 
latu-'; use of Examples, 7.68 6c; inll. in 
Gcr., 126 a; It.-.T ones’ cnt. of, 734 c; 

J R. M‘Cii!.i,ocii on, 734 c; on Profit, 1). 

, BI'CHAnan’s crit. ol, 1.84 a ; on Taxation, 
3'J6 a; on Bullion Committee, 192 n ; as 
J measure of Value, .662 //.—/v/iici/Jcs, trans- 
}' latcd iut.i Oer. by E. Bai .mstark, 1-2.6 rf, 126 a. 

T _Tln-ory of font, 21 d, 734 6c; 1). By- 

ohanan’s crit of, 184 <//>; !1. C. Carets crit. 
of 226 a, 807 r - V Wicser’s eutici/ini of, 816 

- rf,’_On Value, .b l.-nded by T. 1)E QmNCEV, 

668 6: A. h. ('. Bestutt i)K Traot's theory, 
•572 6, ; in Usi- ~.Rd exchange, 763 6. 
Itonr/EHTi’.s, K. ,1 : on “Iron Law’’ of "wages, 

337 d. 

Ro«erb, j. E. T. : on Econ. Hist., 73,6 a, 859 a. 
Roman Catliolic Ecb.: Encyclical of Pope Leo 

• XIII., 284 c, 71-2 i^, ITEVAS, (!.s., 864 6 ; 1>. < 

O. F. le I’LAV, 284 c; «d Socialism, 283 
284 cd. * * n 

Boihaa Law : nr Civil Law, dist fr. Camm 
Law, 297 6; orContraot, 298 6; Debt»39l 6; 
i«'ect of Einjre or, 297 cd; Inher., ISO d, 
164 (-, 790 a; Int. /dl9 c; Jus gentium, 297 c; 
codilisitaon mider Justinian, 297 •d ; Mod. 
countries, 299 a ; Origin, 297 6; of Property, 
4497 d ;«Sale, 708 a ; XII. Tables, 297 6. 
Robcher, W : ondlapidity of circ. of ^oney, 
686 6.« 

Boussbau, ef. J.» refulod by F. Bhkianti, 170 a. 
Royal African Co.: 19 a, 330 6c. 

Bnpee: closing of Ind. Mints, 776 d-77/ «6; 

enfaced Paper, 715 6. . 

Bnssih or Muscovy Co.: Is a6, 271 6, 330 a, 
375 c. 


Sale of Goods : general rule Caveat em^tor, 
176 6, 234 d ; Sale in Boman Law, 708 *. 
BAI.MASIU8, C. , on Int. and usury: 136 a, 656 d. 
Salt Union, Bug: 488 d. > 


Saving: and Distanft in lime, '698 a 6 ; in 
Ger., 109 6 ; Opportunities for, and Thrift, 7 c. 
Savings Banks: Banks, popular. Get. and 
Italy, 109 a-110 c; in Colomes,lll d, 819 6 ; 

B, CoLQUHODN on, 884 d; founded by H. 
Duncan, 649 bed ;*Pr., llrti; Investment of 
deposits, 668 a; Post-offioe, 111 6 c; D.K., 110 

c«l' 6 . . / ' , 

Sat, j. B. : on Bouaties, ITl c; theory of 
DSbouohds, 603 o 6 ; on Distr., 695 d; on 
Valne in use and exchange, 768 d. 
Suhle'itwein, j. a., follower of . Hiysioorats : 

481 d. , 

Schoolmen: and Econ. thought, 48 a; on Justum 
Pretium, 49 a, 720 c_ 

Sohulze-Delitzsoh, F. H. : and Banking! co¬ 
operative, 109 a 6 c, 412 d. 

Securities: Arbitrage, 50 c; Bearer, 127 6 ; 
Blank transfer, 155 c; Certifi.cate, share, 
251 d, 346 c; Coupon, 444 d; Debenture, 
346 6 , 601 a ; Enfaced pa^ or Eupeo 
paper, ^5 a 6 ; Exchequer Bond, 785 6 c; 
Lloyd’s Bonds, 163 c; Prices of, effect of 
international sales on, 50 6 . 

Self-interest: and Altruism, 87 6 ; C. ]^Bec- 
CAKIA on, 128 a ; and Competition, 377 6 , 
379 ab ; D. Defob on, 729 o 6 ; Helvetiub on, 
128 « ; T. Mun on, 724o; or egoism, A. Sbhh 
on, 686 6 . • 

Seneoii, j. G. CouBCELbK-: 857 a 6 , 

Senior, W. N. : on Absentee, 3 6 , 4 6 . 

Serfdom : in Agriculture, disadv. of, 716 6 ; 
Dcf. of, 716 a; in Industry, dfcadv. of, 716 d ; 
Russ., 23 a. 

Services: F. Bastiat’h doctr. of, 124 6. 

Shipping: Consular Beports, British, infor¬ 
mation ns to, 853 cd: Conauls, duties as 
to, 854 abc. 

Sierra Leone Co.: 19 6 , 330 n, 331 d. • 

Sliver: effects of Bimetallism on price of^ 
148 cd; a.s By product, 197 6 c; a»lClosing 
of Tn.’. mints, rsnlu, 7TS d-777 6 ; and 
London Produce e'earing, 8 ll 6 ; a.s Beserve 
in banking. 147 6 «—Sil^, Coinage of, 
803 /L804 a; Alloy, 803 d-w4 a; J, Locke 
/ *oi: W. 4 . 0 WMDES’ proposed amendmentSif, 1695, 
729 a, 731 c; St 8 *idard of, reduced, 803 d- 
gOi a. —Silver, Deprec. 81 c, 147 6,149 a, 

i 564 6*771 d ; W. BAC.EHO'fsn, "1 c.-*—Silver, 

- Disco^ries of, ICtt. eenty., 1 j. Diodati on, 

’ 586 ii.—Stiver Legisl., U.S.A., Bland Act 

; and Dollar, 164 c.—Silver, T'rodn. of, and 

Bimetallism* 148 c.— Silver afSta*. oi 

valne, in Eng., hist, of, 499 c/C • • * 

Sinking Fund ; ^r Amortization, «8 6 ; ,An 
nuitf, 40 db and Depreo.^f raschBiery,^ 6 ] 
’ d ; for Br-LTiebt to U.|A. , 830 a, 856 be. 

, SISMONDI, J. C. L. S. de: on Wssez-ftire, 286 c 
Sixteenli centy. : Depopula«ion, 652 6c. 

• Slavery : Abolition^ 19th eenty., 2 a ; ^boll 

tionist, Id; St.%liora«s AqniNAS on, 48 d 
ASbiento Tssaty, 6 » d; Lord BitortBtf 
on 181 6 ; J. E. Caiknes om 201 6, 202 If 
^ and medvl..Chqjrcb, 281 a.28B/»; anc, Cit; 
r * liased on,*291 d ; T. ClarkSsn on, 1 303 6 

* B. Edwards on, 682 a ; Eph^m^rides aR 
j. abolition of, 126 6, 744 a ; Objections to,694 < 

Emaiicipfttion of slaves, H. Duncan oi 
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649 A ; Effects, ^694 c>a95 c ; as Beligioiis act, 
281 d. 

Soukll Holdings .anil Allotments Acts, 1907, 
1908, 800 <^-801 d, 808 ttbcd 
Smith, Adam; on Administration, local, 166 
d ; Advances, 'id b ; American Soh. and, 
804 b, 806 ahc^ SOG 6c, 807 6c; Balamce of 
trade, 87 d-SS 6; infl. on E. BAUUHftRK, 
126* a\ C. B. Bbcoaru's anticipation of, 

* 127 d ; corapd. with J. BEntham as philo¬ 
sopher, 182 d, J83 a; on Bounties, 171 6, 
178 6, 863 6; on Cadastral survey, 200 6; 
H. C. Care? and; 807 c; Carryii^ trade, 
228 d; Colonial empire, 3.'>8 c ; ohl Colonial 
Hyst., 323 (9, 3296,331 c, 363 c ; Commercial 
treaties, 353 6; Companies, trading, 16 6, 
18 a6; Competition. 378 a ; Consumption, 

' 393 c ; Com laws, 425 d; Com as measure of 
value, 562 d; Cost of prodn. and value, 

434 d, 437 c, 580 d, 763 ab ; Curr., 472 6 ; 
Death Duties, 490 he ; Debasement of 
Coin, 5621 6; Debts, public, or national, 
507 a ; sparing use of Definitions, 534 6 ; on 
Distr., 595 cd, 603 a ; indebted to W. 
Douglass, 804 c ; Drawbacks, 353 a, 610 6c ; 
Education and Endowments, 264 a, 713 c; 
use of Exam^es, 758 6; on Exchange, 759 6 ; 
approved of Excise scheme of Sir K. Wal¬ 
pole, 789 a ; conn, with A. i-'EROosoN, 733 6; 

, on Finances, 733 d; B. Franklin's estimate 
adoptedby, 806a: Free Labour, 815 6 ; Free 
Trade, Exceptions to, 352 d; on Gilds, 430 6; ' 
' A HAMiLTolj and, 805 c ; use of Inductive 
Meth., 734 a ; infl. of, 734 a ; on Poll taxes, 
224 a ; J. Rab and, 807 6 : Revenue, 733 d ; 
on S^lf-ipt. or egoism, 686 6 ; com^. with 
Sir J. Steuaht, 733 d ; on Value in use and 
'•exchange, 763 r6. — A. Smith on Capital, 
Fixed rtud floating or circulating, 16 6, 220 
■ cd.— A.'Smith on Labour, Divis. of, 409 6, 
609 (;?*; Free, 815 6; Productive and Cn- 
productive, 3^8 a,—On P.E., Agricultural 
syst., 27 c ; Commercial or Merc, syst., 351 
d-853 c, 733 d; os s!\' of Wealth, ^78 6c— 
on Taxatioi^'Capitation, 224 a; Indirect, 
352 d7’t395 d, 896 a6; Maxims of, C'^rtaint}^, ' 
convenience, economy, -pd equality, 251 d, 

435 0, 519 e. r 

Snowden/P., Bud^t of; 830 6c. 

Social Contract: J. /‘z.thdsius on< 36c;'D. 

Home o^ 728 6. w 

Social Sci., or Sociology: term invd. by A. 

C6M^E,‘^88a. ^ 

Soci^am;: ^cient, 8. CaiNRin on, 840 6; 

J. F. Bbav, 177 6c ; Chri^ian, 280 a, 785 a ; 
0 ," Co^ectivUm, 320 cd; coniml. wi}4 Com¬ 
munism, 866 c, 598 a ; an^ Distr., 598 a- 
599 6,.^06 6; Dutch Sch., 658 cd; 
Encyclical of Pflpe Leo XIU., 284 cd, 7VK c ; 
and^otn:, C. B. di (^a'ooB on, 236 d, 237 
t a . — Socialism, Si(’eatifl§, and International 
^•wbrking n^’s-Asroc., 86P^; P. Lajp^alle, 
•^837 d; H. k. Marx, 735 a, 763 c ^ Wages, 
“Iron Lavof. 337 d.—pSocwlism, State. 

^ J. J.^L. BLAN^Md Ateliers Natiouauz, 6o 
? h, 164 6. ' 

Kocietf: Aristotle on origin off55 d6c; J. F. 
Brat od" jnt.-8tk, modification of, 177 be .— 


Society, OrganieSnew of,.rel. to Historical 
Meth., 676 1 ^ 

Solidarity : A. CoigtR on, 888 a. 

South African Reserve Baflk, 820 bed. 

South" Sea Co.: 182 be, 271 6, 880 6; %nd 
reduction of Natip'tAl l^bt, 4Ci e. —S. Sea 
Bubble, 183 a ; and J. Aislab»;, SO c. 

SoverAgn: Alwasion of, 2 c, 648 rf. 

Spence, T., on Land, nationalisation of: 
736 a. 

Stamp' Duties on Bill of Exchange : 143 d ; 
increased, 829 a. 

Standard of value : Alternative, 35 d ; Ap¬ 
preciation of, 45 6. 

Staple ; 16 c, 842 6, 721 c, 722 c, 723 6; Ad- 
vantage of, 18th and 14th centy., 374 a; im¬ 
portance of Calais, 16 c, 374'd, 722 a ; causes 
of Decline, 375 nb ; courts of, and i^edvl. 
Law merchant, 374 6; defended by G. de 
Malynes, 723 6c; ami Merchant Adven¬ 
turers’ Co., 16 d, 17 a, 875 a6, 725 d; and 
Merchants, me<lvl., 874 6; defended by T. 
Millbs, 722 c. • 

State: State Control, E. Bi:rkk on pripc. of, 
195 6 ; and Laissez-faire, d. E. Cairnks on, 
194 c; Necessity ot; 194'b6.—State, Econ. 
functions of, 10 a, 14 a, 817 ab ; F. Wiescr on. 
817 ah .—State Interference, Agricultural 
Holdings, 800 c-801 d; and Dutch S-''- 658 
c; Pensions, Old-Age, 826 d; Unemploy. 

I ment Insurance, 824 6. 

Statics, social, and social Dynamics: A 
Comte on, 383 a. I 

Stationary State; T. Chalmers on, 256 c. 

Statistics: G. Achbnwall ami, 8 a; wi. of, 
and Arith., political, 56 6 ; nee of Average, 
71 be, 818 0-819 a ; ami C. Bauragb, 75 6; 
C. Resold <m functiuns of, 135 d; T. H. 
Buckle on, 185 a ; I7tl3 centy., K. Chamuer- 
layne’b Ani/Iiae Uditia^ 256 d; uee of 
Chorogram, 279 c; use of Chronogram and 
Hexogram, 287 6; and Demography, 545 ab; 
Error, law of, 751 6, 883 6c; German, E. 
Kngel, 886 6c; instruction in, 875 c, 878^d, 
882 d ; Physical, F. P. Dupao on, 648 c; and 
theory of ProbabiIityt*M. C, de Condorcev 
on, 387 a .—Statisdics of Industry, 8.32 a6, 
835 a6; Statistics, Meth. of, use' and misuse 
«»f Averse, 74 6c, 81A c-819 a;eu8? of 
Curves, 4*74 c, 881 cd .—^atistics, Vital, A. 
DEPABCiKtfx on, 549 d; W. Farr on, 2341 6|i 
497 d, 790 6 ; Carlisle tables, J. Hkysham 
J. Milnb on, 242 c. \ 

Sfatutes: Acton Burnell, or Statute of Mer¬ 
chants, 342 a; Apprenticeship,.45 d-44a, 
318 d, 430 «; ArDitiatien, 51 d; Duir.,, 
603 fed; Enclosures, 24 6, 711 d; of 1463 on 
Imports, 343 e; Labourer, 28 e, 552 6; 
MertoA 359 d, 710 a ; Westminster II., 1286, 
donts cmdicionalihua, 359 d, 710 788 d; 

Westminster Ill., 1290, Ouia Emptorea 544 6. 

Steelyard and Ikanseatic League: ^ 6cdL' 
372 d, 669 a. 

Stein, II. F. tf., Freiherr vom: abolition of 
rttos. on Occupations, 431 d, 432 a. 

StiSoart, Sir J. : on Balance of Trade, 87 b ; 

(Mere. Syst., 733 d; coiupd. with A, Smith. 

.733 d. 
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Stock Exckange: Awouaf 6 d ; Arldtrage, 
50 4; AMiguee, 01 a ; Saekw|.rdation, 78 
127 &, 806 <; Beitf, Bearar (secs.), 

127 6 ; Bond, 16^c; Broker, 181 a i Bull, 
fto d\ Buying io, 196 Call, 203 c; 
Canying over, 228 (/^^ash, sale for, 231 
c ; Cedula, ^37 d ; Cb^e (Agents de), 
Fr. legiul, 262 a; and Clearing syst?,’ 310 h, 
487 a ; Consols, 390 c ; Continuation or 
Contango, 127 h, 396 c ; Contract note, 402 
d\ Comer, 427 a; Cum dividend, 472 a; 
Dealer, 486 d ; Dearpess, 489 c \ Deferred 
and preferred stock, 633 a, 607 6; Delivery, 
Good, 639 h ; Discount, 590 d, 591 a ; Dis¬ 
count, eacompte on Fr. bourse, 590 c ; Draw¬ 
ing, 640 </; Ex. All, 758 a ; Ex. Dividend, 
789 h ; Ex. Drawing, 789 b ; Ex. New, 790 
adoptions, 203 <r; Put., 203 c. —Ex¬ 
change, Stock. liOiuloii, Adniinistralioi], 769 
d ; Foundation, 182 b ; Hist., 769 c ; Position, 
768 he. —Exchange. Stock. Provincial, 
Busiiioss, 770 c ; UrKauisiiUon, 770 nh. 

Htoekiiroldiijj, IrgisJ, on, 1606 : 182 5. 

Street, Trading, Cliilitrcn’s Employment, 
836 K 

Strikes: and Bl:ilkleg, — Engineering 
and Allied Industry, Agreements, avoid¬ 
ance of, 884 c-886 h. 

S»)jM>#bountieB on, 172 h, 173 5-174 c, 827 cd; 
taxation of, il AnKi’ir/, 814 c. 

Siipcr-lax, increases in, 828 //c-S’JO a. 

Supply: Supply and Demand, illnstr. Ity 
Curves, .5-iO r^, o!2 hni. 5/.5 n, 576 o, 861 cd : 
Equilibrium ol, 719 5, 761 c; Intel de])(’iid- 
ence of. .540 a; Laws of, 541 o — Supply, 
Parly., Aj»j)rojiriutiiin Ail, 782 d. 811 d; 
audit of aeeonnt‘' of money voted in, 72 <ib ; 
Committee of, 783 b; annua!, and Consolidated 
fund, 3''9 d, 782 <(h ; Estiniatcs, 782 he ; am! 
Taxation, 783 5; Ways and means, com- 
•iiiittae of, 783 5. 

Surrey Canal Co : 612 c, 615 c. 

Survey, cadi^tral: for Kinaueial jmrjiases, Fr., 
•00 b ; Ordnance, 200 a; A. Smith on, 
200 5. 

•Survival of the ffttest: Physical, 481 d ;• 
Social, 482 a. • 

Suspension of specie payments ;^Eng., 1797- 
reii, 92 5, ,314 d ; 1914, 868 d. 869 a ; ifr., 
1848, 1870, jJ? 5. • , 

•SvHsating: au& Domestic syst. of Industry, 
^30 d. • 

Swift, Drapier’s letters and W. Wood’s 
patent, 639 d, 732 a. ^ 

S|n<iicate : 83.5 d ; Fr. Copper, 427 5, 488 d. 

, Synthesis and Synthetic meth.; corand, with 
Analytical, 38 cd. * 

• • 

Tabular Stan.: and Deferred Payments, 632 
d; W. S. JtvoNS on, 472 6, 532 d. • 

Tally: Dica, 576 c ; Hist of, 779 d. 

Tanifltry, inher. by: 178 c.* * 

Tare and Tret: 33 g. • 

Tariff Keform Movement Proteotio^. 

Taussig, F. W. f»809 c ; on American ^ch., 
804 6. • * 

Taxation: Ad valorem duty, 15 c, 828 b ; gt 
Thomas Aquinas on, 49 b ; Assessed ta^s, 


61 c ;4princrof Astt3Lm^, Imperial, 61 d, 
85^ h’f on Auction sales,* 68 d‘, K Aus* 
pm on, 814 c ; lute’s case, rights of, claimed 
by Crown, 12.5 a; J. Bentham on, 132 a; 
and Betterment, 136 5- 138 ; ^unti^, 

negative tax,' 446 Brit., reform of, 

186 cd] A.^Buoooia on princ. of, 180 be; J. 
OglviN on, 204 d ; D. Caeaka on, 224 fd ; 
Certainty of, 251 d ; and Chambers of Ag¬ 
riculture, 2.58*5; under Charles I., 168 
W. Coubbtt on, 81^ cd : R. Cobden on, 817 
rt ; A A, Cournot on, 15 d, 446 ah ; Marquis 
de Danoeul on, 480 d ; C. DaveNant on, 483 
c, 484 5; Death duties, 490 b ; G.- B. de 
Luca on, 539 d ; on Hank Deposit, 103 c; 
I). Diderot on, 579 5 ; P. E. Dove on 636a5 ; 
under Elizabeth, 168 a ; History of, 8. Dowell 
on, 867 c ; on Income, 828 or, 829 a .00 Int., 
J. DiiAKK on, 639 c ; under James 1., 168 a ; 
Local princ. of assessment, 62 5 ; on Luxury, 
18thceuty. ami mod., 61 c ; J. S. l^LLon, 15c, 
586 d; state Monopoly ns sonrce of revenue, 
487 d; Queen Anne's Bounty, 40 c; Poll 
taxes or capitation, 223 5, 48.5 a ; on Rent, 
T. (’HAi.MBUS on, 256 a; on Bank Reserve, 
99 a ; 1>. Ricardo on, 396 a ; Stamp (ftties, 
143 d. —Taxation, Budget, 828 <x-830 d.— 
Taxation, Corvee, Egypt, 433 d ; Eng., 482 d; 
Fr., 433 5.— Direct Taxation, L. H. Court- 
key on assessment of, 857 5 ; J. It. M*Cul* 
LOCH on, .586 d ; J. S. Mill’s def., 586 d ; 
SiDGWicK on, 587 a. —^Taxation, Florence, 
Catasto, 233 d ; Estimo, 755C —Taxation, 
Fr., Aides, cour des, medvl, 30 5; C. L. 0 . 
d'AuDiKKURT on, 69 be; Capitation. 223 5 * 
Champart, 260 d; 0/ cleigy, Qdcimes, 581 
5 ; N. DESMAiiKT^ 571 c; of clergy, Doi 
gratuit, 632 d; Epioes, 747 d; and Etaij 
generaux, 756 c; Prestation, ^33 c.~— 
Graduated or progressive Taxation, Catj 
aato in Florence, 233 d. —Indire#^ Taxa 
tion, Arguments for, 39.5 d: Brit., princ. of, 
186 d ; Cost of. 396 a, 43l» c ; Incidence of 
396 k; J. M‘Cu^och on, 396 a: C. de S 
de Montesquieu on, 395 S. Nicholeoi 
* on, 3i^ d ; Objections to, 436 b ; D^#RlCAB]X 
on, 396 a ; H. Sii^wiCK on, 3960;; A. Smiti 
on, 352 d, 39.5 d, 396 Taxation, Maximi 
of,8i«M. Decxkk, anticipdvuH'f A. Smith, 5H 
Q*: A. l^iiiiTH'scertaicty, convenience, economy 
amPeqdwty, 251 d, 485 a, 519 c .—Taxa 
tion, Medvl., Annates, ipapal, 40 5<; ; Benevo 
lences, 130 (A; Butlera^, 19o c ;^simbage 
on nle, 206 a; 4!/aruci^e, 2^ d; Qbwv^e 
274 d; Chimiimge, 279 a ; ChuTC^seed, 281 
5, 64i d ; '^nage, 426 d; OanegAd, a 
and Donse^ay Book, 630 rr; £<%lesiastica 
immunities from, 282 under •Edward 1. 
•5 ««der Henry VI., 136 *5 ; Pam 
citstima, 794 c ;^ri8age and Recta prisa 
647 d, 794 5 ; Fl^eyance, 794 b ; Outage 
28t c ; Testp de NQvill, 552 : Tz4ii^i 

necessftas. 282 5,—-Taxati^, Reduction ni 
versus Debt r^luction, 8809.^—Taxation 
Roman, Wioesuna liaeredhtaium, 490 b .— 
Taxation, syst. of Single Tax, K. ArIId oa 
58 a ; Dime Royale, 537 5, 583 a ;«lmp6 
unique, 653 r. .Jl.T&xation. A* Smith on 
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' 251 i, 852 d, 396 8^396 o. 435 ®, 619 c; 1 
Capitation, 225 a. —Taxation, Span, Alea- 
vala, 30 d ; reformed by Z. de S. y B. Eksb- 
HADi, 737<i.—TaxAtion, Diffusion Theory 

of; 682 K *' 

Taxed oommoditiesTstorogeW: 163 ®. 

Taies, Fanning of: D. CARAKi’s defence of, 

224 d ; Objections to, 180 c. , 

Teleeraphic transfers: or Cable transler, 

199 cd; instr. of Credit, 442 d, 454 b. 

TXMPLS, Sir W.: on Merc. Syst., 724 b. 

Tenant: Agricnltural, po.sition of, 26 d, 076 oo, 

690 c, 800 c-801 d, 80-4 c; Compensation ol, 
for improvements, 376 abc, 800 cd, 801 wd ; 
relation to Landlord, 742 c, 800 c-SOl d, 

TeSs: qual. of, and Conditioning, 386 d; 
effects of Cotton Famine on industry, 440 

Theory : compd. with Facts, and Hist., 675 

6-676 d. „ . , 

Thrift; opportunities for Saving, 7 c. 

Tithes : Hist of, 845 d, 646 bt. , 

TooKS, T.: Bullion Committee, 191 d ; Crises, 

456 a6c, 457 bed, 468 ard, 469 r, 466 cd. 

Trade: and Absentee, 3 6c; St Thomas 
AqOTOAS on, 49 n; AuisTOTtn on, 64 d; 
Babbon on, 119 r, 120 6, 731 d ; E. Bubkb on 
disadv. of restrns., 195 6 » Chapmanjmd 
early retail, 262 6; Commercial Into li¬ 
cence, 845 d-848 6, 863 edi Consular 
Reports, 391 c, 840 d, 863 bed ; Depression, 
566 d-568 <c, effects of Discovert®, geo- 
rraphical, 591 be ; post-Constantiman Fathers 
ra 49 a; and the Flag, 324 d-32r, d; and 
[n’dustrial Revolution, 346 ®i A- 

Donas on,‘611 6; and jtfapM Urto, 341 d, 
854 6 ; under Merc. Syst., 344 6-34,> 6 
of the World, 1890, 340 6.--Board of 
trade, i5S 6,824 abc ; Census of ProducUon, 
834 d-S35 6; Departments of, 1.59 6c 824 
^ -LTrade, Overseas, Dept, of, 824 c, 846 
a 48 b.—Trade, Brit. Anc., 341 n ; Anglo- 
Saxon, 341 a; Mcdvl- 841 c-iiS c ; M“>., 
hist of, 3a£^a-340 d; effect of Normaii 
341 c; 16th centy., 34| d sA 

a. _Carrying Trade, and Eng., 344 6 ; and 

Hanseatic Leame,342\349a; 
of Navigatio^aws on, 229 6c, 344 6c, (37 
be 743 o6 ; A. Smith «ai, 288 d.-—-poastiag 
Ti^e, Free Trade appl. to, 3ieQ; ^ulus. 
of, 314 a; Statistins, 314 be .— TraAe Dim 
piftec, Obmtination, 336 te, |90 ^ 
de giid’hoffimes, 51 d, 335 be, 389 be ; Co- 

partnersh-ip. 856 0-856 6; .]Engineeru| a„d 

Mied«dndust«y Agreements^ 884 *886 6, 
trades Disputes Act, 1906, sii a, 391 m 
Trade, Foreign, V'. Chalmbbs on, 25o d. 

_Trail e. Freedom'of, P. de la 

447 6,'6r)7'6.-Trade,Oi()iraeas,Ikpt oTBoard 

Of Tfsde, 824 c. 846 6.—Trade routes 

8466-852 *.—-Trad^SUte resnln.of.Brii'ndB, 
tn76d-178 6 ; J.’Caby on, 230 6. 
rracU UhiBnrfc.and Appr^ntn^ship, 40 
4^,-884d,f85fc '; Caste as, »2 Lollective 
.bai^alniag. 884 d, 885 «c ; W oy«« 
mutual rcooffui"™ 

W. B. JAvoNS on, /60 a; Legish, 19th centy, 


836 d.337 a, a ; £egisl., 20th centy., 

337 a, 391 fb ; Strikes, 391 o, 884 c, i85 a, 
886 a ; effect of comhinaMon on Wages, 336 6; 
Trade Union Act, 1915, 337 ». 

Transhipment facilitated. Bonded ^arehouSfes: 
163 d, 476 d. ^ 

Transport: aeroplane, 852 a, Commercial 
BouW 848 6-852 a ; inland water, ^0 c , 
motor, 851 d ; railway, 849 c-860 6; Trans¬ 
port, Ministry Of, 824 6. , 

Treasnry : Audit, 71 c-72 6; dist fpExchequer, 
783 c ; Functions and const., 783 d. 

Truck and Barter, 122 be. 

Trust; 335 d; Legal, 750 c ; capitalistic Mon¬ 
opoly, U.S.A., Stan. Oil (i>., 488 6. 

Trustee: is Bankruptcy cases, 114 d, 116 c, 117 
«; Liab. ol, 177 d; in Savings banks, 

Tuoke:-, G.: opiioses D. lliCAiino, 808. 

TucKEii, 3., on P.E., 732d. , , 

TuitooT, A. R. 3.; inti- on American Sch., 80o 
be ; on Capital, 217 d ; Eoxm. prmc. ol, 6; 
articles in Ephemerides, 741c. 

Turkey or Barliary or 1 cvaiit Co.: 18 n,,2( 1 o, 
330 a, 3!3 d, 344 c, 375 c, 669 c, 726 6, 728 a, 
729 6. '' 


Unemployed : relief of. ... Fr., Ateliers NaUon- 
aux, objections to, 60 be ; J. Cary ou^ b , 
Class, origin of, 707 d ; Unemployment insur¬ 
ance, 824 ft. . 

Usury : Sir T. CuL!*El•^^u {elder and younger) on 
470 cd, 725 6, 730 d ; Dry Exchange, 043 6 
compd. with Int., M. Mosseo.i, i/9d, cl.argi 
against Merchant Adventurers, <J2 c.-- 
Usury, Triple Contract, J. Eok, t>/3 cd ; J 
Major on, 074 tt. r loi ^ 

UtiliUriunisin : J. Bkntham k form of, 131 c 
132 cd. . . , , w « 

Utility; Degree of, phrase introd. by W. ^ 
jBV.iiNS, 536 «; T. DeQoincet <>,>6 66?.d .56 
/, 570 o ; rel. to Value, 393 d, oM fe, 764 I 
766 c, 815 6cd, 816 abc. —Dimin. Utility, law 
of, 523 d ; and law of Demand, 541 
Marginal Utility, compd. with Total, and 
valul 73 6, 569 6, 67 b'®. 815 6cd 816 <dic, 

Public Utility, 381 d.-^Total A. J. 

E ..J DUCUIT on. 654 6,765 c; and Mechanics 
0 f Industi-y, 581 6 ; n.i.l ruf^o of Satisihction, 

grapl'icall^ ilhiatr., 536cd. 

Value: effect of Abeti*ence, 761 dj M. 
AOAZXim on, and Coat of reproductLo, 20 d. 
,R. AusPiTz on, 814 c; N. Babbon on, 119 
e-120 a, 121 « ; Bl. von 
815 d, 816 6, 826 «; Conventional, 404 6 , 
and fcost of Prodn., 434 cd, 437 «''■ J**. 

760 d, 762 «-764 c ; B. DAVANBATfon 483 «6 
Declared and real, and trade statistics, 621 

d; Denominator, common, of, money, 649 ®, 

rel. to Difflc. of ftta?®®"*’f 
d iSudDistancfintime, 692 cd , and Final 
TTtiiitv W. S. Jevons on, 378 c, 393 ^ iop 
6, 815 bl Marginal opposed to %hty, 

’,9ib, 570 a; D. EicaiipoWIIi, 668 6, 67 2 6C, 
TO3 b. —Value in Exchange, determined by 
. Diffio. and Utility, 769 d -762 6; Hist, of 
Iheoryof, 762 d-766 d ; effect ot/Monopoly, 
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769 rf-760 c ; M. E. L. A^i.uas ou, 766 c .— 
Intrinsic Value, S. Bailet on, c\ N, 
B^{B 0 N on, i‘20.a.—Measure of Value, 
Bullion, D. UiOAWO. 662 d ; Corn, A. Smith, 
162 d ; and l>epree. of monetary stan., 662 
?; Laboult !'• Mamus, 662 c; J. S. Mill 
yiif 562 d ; Money as ,^istotlk on, 64 c .— 
3t^. of Value, Alternative, 35 d Appre¬ 
ciation of, 46 6c; W. 8. Jkvons on fluctua¬ 
tions in value, 86 a, 46 6; necessity of 
Stability, 146 ti.—Theofyof Value, Anis- 
roTi.B, 64 fc, 55 i, 762 d, 765 6; M. dc Auous- 
riNis, 72 cd ; Austrian Sch^ 73 cS), 735 c, 
763 d, 814 rtf, 815 (dteii, 816 aftc, 826 d, 826 « ; 
3. Bailey, 82 cd ; F. Bastiat, 124 b, 764 a ; 
B. von BonM-BAWKUK, 815 rf, 816 ft, 820 a; 
,1. E. Caiuneh, 203 ft, 701 a ; R. Cantillon, 
215 ft, 732 c ; H. C. Cahey, 225 d ; mod. Ger. 
^h., 763 rf, 704ft; H. Ghothis, 656 ft; F. 
Wieser, 810 c .—Value in Use and Ex¬ 
change, ABr8T(>TM{ on, 54 c, 762 d ; J. liOcKE 
^n, 702 d ; T. R. Malthi’s on, 703 ft; II. K. 
Mahx on, 763 c ; J. S. Mill ou, 393 if. 763 r; 
Physiocrats on, 762 d, 763 a ; J. B. Say on, 
76*5 d ; A. SMrni ini, 703 </ft.-—Value, rel. <»f, 
to Utility, 570 a, 5S0 l>c, 759 d, 764 d- 
760 d ; K. B. dc Con’dili,ac t>n. 765 c ; A. A. 
l\n RNOTon, 705 <7; T. DttQriMOKv on, 5i;8 d- 
; A. J. E.-J. DinnnT mi, 051 oft, 705 c ; 
FT 'll. Gosses' on, 760 a ; B. Hiluebiiand 
oil, 765 r. 

.I'HAN, S. Ic P., Seigneur de, on Dime royale : 
537 ft, 583 afjc. 

tliakc, H. : works by, 806 ctf. 
llage communities: Allmend, Swit?.., 
23 d, 361 cf; Anglo-Saxon, 26 r/, 27 d, 359 w; 
18 Econ. oi^inisation, 302 d ; Ind., 23 h<\ 300 
5; Java, 23 al, 300 c, 301 a ; Mir, RuhS., 22 
i, 360 c, 361 a, 413 6. 

llanusorVillein : dcvclopmentof'Copyhold, 
; Eng., 25 a ; Rent, labour, coimnuta- 
tion of, 28 c, 152 k 261 <t, 407 a. 
jginia Co.: 330 a, 331 a. 


ages: Allowance syst., 33 ft; and Black 
Death, 28 I52#7; ivl. to Capital, 220 

Copartnership to st^nlwe, 850 a ; and Cost 
of Prodn., 437 6c, 438 a; and Custom, 476 
J. Damdson on wage doctriAs of thcJOlli 
jentnry, 862/f9; W. Dknny 011,4648 ft ; Earn¬ 
ings of mfAagement a aifbci^-s of, 6^ d, 668 
h ; good, enecls rni Industry, 685 ft ; “ Iron 
337 d". Marginal, 5i47 c ; and 
Peasants’ Revolt, 28 c ; dlccts of Poor relief 
311, 2^5 c; and Profit, 3. Craig ou, 85#a; 
Productivity, ^liexiry of, t. Butt on, 832 d ; 
State reguln. of, 28 c, 33 ft, 1.52 cd ; tendency 
to Umfotmil^, 601 a —Wages Fund theory, 
J. E. Cairnrs on, 202 rf, 203 ft; and Capital, 
220 d; C. B. di Cavoub on, 236 c; crit of, 
i)y W. 8. Jkvonr, 735 c; crit. of, by F* A. 
Vi^LKRR, 735 c, 809 ft. —theory of Wages, 
N. Api’I.bton, 44' a ; T. Brahsey, 17(1 d ; D. 
Buchanan, 184 T. 11. Bpcki.k. 185 «; 1. 

Butt, 832rf; a^l Distr., laf of, 601 ft-60llc._ 

Irade Unions and, 390 rf, 391«, 884 d, ^5 4. 
\KKFfRLl), E. G., on Colonisation ainl Emigra¬ 
tion, 333 d, 334 a, 697 aft, 701 «. ^ 


wllker, A.; on P.eJLb 
808 ft. 


busine|s scienee/* 


Walker, F. A.; 809 ftc; Comfort, stan. of, 
337 cd\ functions of - Entrepreneur, 412 a, 
705 hd, 742 a, 809 ft; Profit, 4^ ft, 705 a, 735 
c ; Wages Funtij 736 c, 109 ft. 

Walpole, Sir R. : reform of Custom, 787 ft.—— 
Excise Bclieme of Sir R. Walpole, ^con. 
Merits, 788 ft ; approved by A. 789 c ; 

Unpopularity of, 788 cd. 

Waluab, M. E. L : Exchange, Value in, 766 
c, 814 d ; Mathematical meth., 543 d. 
766 c. 

War: and Manchester Sch., 317 a; lo.ss of 
Productive energy by, 529 rf, 531 d. —The 
Great War: sjiread ot Allotments during, 
£03 he; increa.M' of Arable Land during, 49 
d ; Armed Neutrality, 57 c ; Blockade, 
521 c ; Contraband. 398 rf-399 ft, 521 c, 863 c- 
861 a ; Decl. of London modified ami aban¬ 
doned, 863 cd ; Domicil of Corporations 
investigated, 632 a; Finances of, Budget. 
828 a-829 a ; Finances of, Conversion of 
British National Debt, 830 n, 854 c-865 c ; 
note circulation ol Bank of France increased, 
112 ff; jirivate ships conveitod into w^sbijis, 
520 d, 521 a ; capture ol private Property at 


sea, ;»21 c. 


Warehousing ^yst.: Bonded Warehouses, 
163 d, 475 d ; Dock, 612 ft, 615 d. 

Waylaml, F. : 806 d. 


Wealth : compd. with Abundance, 5 d ; Abis- 
totlk'.'-- def. of, 54 aft; in to Consump¬ 
tion, 393 d ; material and immaterial, I. Butt 
on. 832 if, 833 a ; Natural andnnnatnral, Aris¬ 
totle on, 54 ft.— Immaterial Wealth, C. 
Dunoter on, 651 ft.— WeaRh, National, 
J. Bfnthar on, 132 ft; A. Broouia on, 
c; 1>. OAR\KAon,225a ; Census as statement 
of, 248 c ; T.- riiALMEUK on, ,5155 a ;' 
Diderot on, 578 ft; T. Horbbs §n, 731 a ; 
Sources of, 302 r .— Wealth, Tht-% of, G.« 
Beukhi.ey, 134 </; E. Buu^b, 195 6; Dialogue 
KryxinSy o4 d ; PJiMiocrats, 27 c, 

Wert,* Sir on Rw of 4^min. returns • 

% 585 ^ • 

West I^ia Dock Co^ 612 ah'. 

Whatelev, R. : on Definitions, 534 ft ; P.E. as 
Hcl of Exchange, or ^fpllactics, 233 c. 

• 735 V ^ ^ 

Wieswr, F%*von : on Capital and Interest, 
816 d, 817 tf ; disiin#iislics netween specific 

• and general imimtation, 81 0 thebry of 
Income, 81*6 d-817 a; not%n,ini^v^uRli.st, 
815a; law of Marginal Utility*815 6, 816off; 
the^y of Moifey, 816 rif ^a\v oftf^rices for 
inouelar^ftnsaciions 816 6 ;"relation of State 
and xYorld Economiif 817 ak; theory of 

-Value, 815 hd, 816 or, • • 

Will ^Administ^ion, letters of, 14/7, 1.5 a; 
of Aliens, chaips oil 68 c, 572 ctf; Bona 
n4ft.abil^j|L7tlr^ren±f., 163 a; ExMntor, 
789 (?^-Will, Bequest by, Feudal spL. 
133 d ; Rnman ami Eng. Li^, 133 d. 

Wilson, W.> President, U.I^A. :* and Armeii. 
Neutrality, 57 c. 

Winfield, P. H.; on Conspiracy, 891 ft. 

Witt, J. de; life Annuity, 546 o,<57 t 
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VOLOWSKI,^. F. M. E., otBimetalhsm: idj. 

Women, married, pt wrty of: 8 4, 604 d, MS 
c ; Act of 1870, 460 c ; Common law, 460 6. 

Wood, W., patent,'and J. Swift’s Dra,piers 
Letters; OFO d, 782 o. 

Wool trade, Eng. :*with C<rionies, 69 a: and 
Conyersion of arable land into pasture, 
407 4, 710 4; effects of Cotton Famine. 441 
a ; and Exports, restraint on, 341 d, 794 4 ; 
and Import Duties, 126 «, 341 d, 474 a; 
competition of Irel., 87 a; and Staple, 16 c. 


^ 842 o4; and TriRie, foreigil, regains, of, 
medvl., 722 a* * 

Workmen’s Bildgets, D. Davms: 484 d. 
Workmen’s Compendktion# 881 4, 811 4. 
Works, public; H. C. Emiskrt d«_ Sbit Fo«- 
TAiNRS on, 703 4. “ 

Youko, a., on Agriculture: 90 a. 

Zunft: corapd, with Gilds, Ger,, 431 4c ; Hist., 
431 ed. ' 
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i!i the University of Liverpool 
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of Pcmbioke College, 
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G. H. L. G. B, Longstaff, M.A., M.D. 
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in tlie University of Edinbui^h, 
t M, 1. Sir Stanley N? Leathks, K.C.B. 
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• Cambridge, Civil Service poft 
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K. M‘G. L. Dr. Sjf M‘C. Linds|v, Profcsaoi 

Columbia University, New Yorj 
• City, U.S.A. * 
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^ Oxford. * 
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APPENDIX 


AlUMS 

AT)AMH, llr.NiiY Cak’IKU (ISM - 1921), of the Covuell auUiontics, of wliieh Heiny 
t^-aclidr, ijeoiioimst, aod statistician, was I'orii Sage was still a member, A<lanis was askc‘d to 
ill Iowa on Deepinber 31, ]sr»l. Of Puritan return to Cornell, he elected to remain in Ann 
stock, liis fatliei' was of the small band of Aibor. In succeeding years flattei-ing offers 
Andovei tlii'ologieal studenls of t'oiign'gatioiial canio Irom many institutions, but Adams was 
faith, who sot loith fiom New Kiigland in him in his lojalty, and his association with 
1842 to sjiread the gosjjel westwaid. Young Miidngan continued unbroken until his death. 
Adams’s formal edueation was delayed by Like many oilier Ammcan economists, 
delicate, ]>liysi(iue, so tliat not until lHti9 was Adams was doileeted from a severe academic 
ho aide to enter Dmimaik Acailemy, ami lliere- course l>y the appeal of public service. When 
after to alteml Ciinncll (hdlege, Irom uliicb dmlge Thomas M. Cooley, a close ^lersonal 
he graduated in ]s7o. After teaching a yeai tiiend, accepted the chairmanshiji of the newly 
at Nashua, Iowa, he cnlered Andover Then- constituted Interstate Oommevee Oomnmsiou, 
logical Seminary in 1870, in ]irepaiatioii for he jirevailed upon Adams to uuderlake the 
the ministiy. There economic and social organisation of a statistical bureau for the 
ip.eslions in tlieir relatiou to moral lelorm Commission. Accepting reluetantly and, in 
liiew lii« interest away Irom founal theology, tin* thought of temporary service, Adams 
and tht purpose of entering the ministry became ahsoihed in the work, and forihe next 
yielded lo an awakened student impulse. An twenty years served as statistician of the body, 
extraordinary oi»]«n1.unity ]i)csented itself, ]icr- in ad'litioii tc retaining by arrangement his 
haps it indeed eonliitmted to yoimg Adams’s University connection. From time U» tiilfe his 
restlessness, in tliC o])ening of llio .lohus sei vices were requisitioned in related capacities. 
Hopkins liniviusity in Ballieniie in 1S70, He directed the appraisal of railroad jiropi^ty 
ujuler ihe liiilliaut loade!Hln}i of President in Michigan for tax jiurposes, and ho iigiired 
Daniel C. tlihiiau, with the declareil jilan of ropoatedly in valuation proceedings. In 1913 
.exclusive devotion to ^K)st-gi:wluate work. Adaj^accepted tlie invitation c^f the Chinese 
Adams ina<le succcssrul application for one ol (lovernment to devise an accounting systeiu^br 
the in-u fellowships, and R[>ciit two fonuative its public railways, and %])ent two years in 
years in UaHimore in a rare eom})any ol teachers »Cluna for this purpose. Ilis comjKjtence and 
and students, receiving his doctor’s degree in devotion are. iccorded in a tablet brojight to 
1878 --the first, thanks to nlphabetica) arrange- the United SRitos and plact«fupoii his grave 
juoiit, conferred by*tho new institution. Local on February 22, <922, by the Chinese Dclcga- 
friciiils thereafter maite it jiossible for him to tion to the 'Waslui^ton Disarmamefit Coiifer- 
coiitinue studies in economic and social seienei', once. Death had come after a brief illness atj 
fm- the next two years, in Oxford, Paris, Berlin, Ann Arbor, on August 11, 1921. 
and Heidelberg. In Berlin he won the friend- As a teacher, Adams exerted largest^ iiiflu- 
ship of Andrew D. \Vhite, President of Cornell cnee by direct contact and personal guidance. 
Univcisity, at tha^ time iravelling in Germany, Sini}iiicity of manner, clearnc^ of exposition, 
with the result of aj'pointmoiit first as lecturer and since^y of purpose distinguished his 
and later as instructor'at Cornell. conduct ofiargo undefgraiiato classes. $ut 

In 1886 a newspaper rejioJi of an address by it was ujam the smaller •ompany of oilvanced 
Adams to the stud nt body on the Gould students, pursuing injuries i# lift fields of his 
railroad strike, gave yll'enoo to Ifenry Sage, prime'interest, that A^Jams left a detfjrmining 
who had made l,irgo donations to C»u-uoll, ami impress. No small jirojiortiou of the«youiiger 
this led to the young nistruetor’s dismissal^ Americans now identified with sTHeiitUic work 
An invitation to join the faculty of the in railway transportation and public finance 
University of Michigan was accepted, and owe inspiration to Adams’s leaching. * 
although four years later, by unanimous vote As an economist, Adams’s interest was first 
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aroused by the inter-relations of political 
economy and etliics. Tl.is impnlso, mth ts 
annlicaticns to social reform, Ri-ew steadily. 

Ho delivered cunrsos of Icetiires on ethics niid 
economics at the I’lynioifth School of Applied 
Ethics, and contributed pajiurs to tlie Inter- 
national Journal of Kthics. Ills interest in 
nnblic liiiance traces to student years at Johns 
Hopkins, arid found lii-st expression in a 
doctoral dissertation on “ Taxation iii the 
United States, 1789 - 1816 ’ (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and I 
Science, Scconil Scries, nos. 5-6)- !» 1““' 

apisiarcd I’Mk Mb, the ablest iiscal inoim- 
Ei-aph from an American economist in the 
y-war Kcncration. Tl.crcafter at Michigan 
Ur after year, and at Johns Hopkins tor a 
briefer term, Adams Icclnred cilion public 
linanoe, the fruit of his labours a)i[ieannK as 
his largest work, T/ir M-inr of Inmwc, in 
1899. Long delayed by tho pressure of 
covornmeiital service and eventually oomiileted 
mider pressure, the work was presented to 
American students as tho first general exposition 
of public finance projected against the back- 
eronnd of American economic and pohtuaU 
tonditions. As such it has served wi h 
Professor Seligman’s brilliant teaching aiii 
inquiry to inspire a succession of American 
studies and texts in liseal science. Adams was 
one of the group ol ardent young scholars wlio 
founded tho American Kconoinio Association 
".t SaralWga in 1885. He was a ciiiiaincuous 
iLHirc in its cariy scientific meeUngs, and 
•ontributed to tlie first volume of its Proceedings 
1 penetrating and iiilluential monograph on 
ollie Relation of the Stale to Industrial 
Action.” Ho served with distinction as its 
President in 1895 - 96. Hi* 
address at the Uallimote meeting (1896) 
emphasised tlio interdependence o jnfsvin'U- 
det.ee and econoniic.s, a theme to wh.efi, as to 
the relation of ethics and economics, he level ted 
repeatedly in tcacliing and writing. 

As statistibiap, Adams’s worV-Jvas piactnal 
rather than theoretical. Drawn by iincxFcted 
circumstances into the iicld,' he succeeded as 
statistician of tl.e Inforstvte Oomincrco Coin- 
mission, in evolving a system ol nnifoim 
railway classilication and accounting, and 
integrating statistical service with governmental 
regidation. Hq accomplished this by a rare 
mixturwof technical competence, adnuiiistrativc 
ability, and jicrsonal force. Hp made no 
ootltribution to stdSistical science as such ; but 
• ‘the universal aooeptaiico today ol statuted 
Winting aSa'ittatisticlH practice as an i.ndis- 
nensablo instrument lomtlio elfectivc regulation 
railrdadsmid public utilitiesremaiiis alasting 
moinimcn't b .tlm intelligence and 
.liia.pio’iicerind efforts.” • Tlie resnlls of Ins 
.experience-were set forth in Aitenaiu iMihuiy 
Accffwaliwj (1918). 


[ “Henry Carter Adams; MenioriH presenW 
to the Senate of tlie University of MioliigMi, by 
S L. Bigelow, 1. L. Sharfinan, R. M. Wenley, 
chairman, witti bibliography of publicatiors com- 
pilcVl by Sharfmali (Joarmil of ,',‘oldical hcotomy, 

April 192‘J). “Memoiial to Former President 
Henry C. Adams;” tributes by It. Lly, 

K. Ik A. Seligniaii, C. II. Cooley. F. H. Dixon 
1) Friday t. L. Sbarfnian, J. B. Uiirk, Jl, H. 

('iiblniBS J H. HoUaiider (.Itiirrfom AcotiMMc 
/fwikie:’September 19-i-2); “ Henry Carter 

Adams”: an obituary note, by & A. 

Selignisin {Economic Jvunwi, Jime 

agricultural HOLDINGS ACTS.* 
Between 188'd and 19-21 various acts were 
passed, which were replaced in 19-J3 by a con- 
solidating statute repealing all prcviuiis enact¬ 
ments on the subject and cnibodyiiig in oim 
act viz., the Agricultural Holdings Act IJ-d, 

' the present statutory law rcgulaliiig the 
relations of landlord and tenant on agricnltura 
and market garden holdings. The principal 
provisions of this act may he summarised 
under seven heads: («) Coiiipensatron for 
improvements, (fi) conipcnsatiini for damage 
by game and for dtatiirbancc, (c) artiitration, 

(i) tixturcs, (c) notices to quit and other 
misccllaiieoiis riglits of landlord and tenant, 
(/) distress, (u) special provisions as to 

market !farJ<‘ns. , ^ ... 

1 (a) It 18 provided that the tenant ot 

' ai-ricnltiiral land shall lie entitled on quitting 
the holding to compensation for improvcmmits 
made by him at his expense during his tclianey. 
The act in the first schedule ciiuinerates three 
classes ot improvements. The first class are 
iniiirovemcnts of a perinnnent nature, sucli as 
the erection of farm buildings, laying down of 
permanent jiasture, making ol gardens, iiiid 
lilantiii" of orchards, for which compensation 
can only be claimed ij the, landlord has given a, 
iirovioua consent in writing. The sceoiid cla^ 
is drainage, to obtain ooiiqiensation for which 
the tenant must have given notice ot his 
intention to execute to the landlord who has 
then the 0 |ition of excoutinj: tlie work himself, 
charging the. tenant interest on his outlay. 
The iiiiiirovcments comprised in the third class 
are such as tend to the temporary improvement 
and fertility of tho land, sueli as chalking. 
Uniing, application of purchased artificial or 
other purchased manure, and laying down of 
temporary pastures witli olu,-)cr, grass, sainfoin 
or other seeds, also repairs to buildiiip necessary 
for the proper cultivation or working of ttio 
holdiim. No cot.sent by tho landlord to im¬ 
provements in the third class is rcqmi-ed. 
The sum iiayable for, compensatioii lor an 
imiirovement in any of these classes is the 
.value of tho iniprovcnient to an incoming 

(h) A tenant who has siistainerl damage to 
his croiis from deer or winged game, tlie ng i 
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bo kill which is vested in the landlord, is 
entitled to recover from the landlord conij)en8a' 
tion for such damage if it exceeds the sum of 
one shilling }>er acre. A tenant is also given 
a very important* right to coniiMjnsation ^or 
disturbance if ho quits his holding by reason 
of a notice to quit given by the landlord. 
This is to compensate him for the loss or 
sxpenso attributable to quitting incurred upon 
or in connection with tho sale or removal of 
bis household goods, implements, fixtures, 
faim jirodnco or farm stock, and to avoid 
dispute is to equal one year’s rent of the 
bolding, unless tiic tenant can prove iliat Lis 
loss or cx]>(‘iise exceeds that sum, up to a 
maximum ecjual to two years’ rent of tho 
bolding. He will, however, lose this right to 
3omi)ensation if it is shown 1liat he was not 
Miltivating Ills holding according to tlio rules 
jf gootl husbandly which are dclined in the 
»ct, or lias uiiled to pay his rent within a 
reasonable time when demanded, or to remedy 
1 . breacli of bis contract of tciiamy, or to 
mbniit to arbitvatimi as to the rent jiayable 
Tor the hnldirg, and in certain other cases. 
I’his right of tlie leimiit, as well as bis riglil 
to compensation for improvements, cannot be 
jxcluded by agreement. 

(c) Any qiicslion or dillcrcnco arising out of 
my claim liy the tenant of a bolding against 
the landlord for compensation under Ibc act, 
ir any claim by tlie landlord for breach of 
jontract, and any other question or diffcionee 
uetween the landlord or tenant arising out of 
die termination of the tenancy must necessarily 
je referred to the decision of a single arbitrator, 
vho has the power of stating a cose for the 
opinion of the county court on any question of 
law arising in llie arbitration, but whose decision 
>therwiso is final. 

(rf) Any engine, macliinory, fencing or other 
ii’xture, and any building* wliicli tho tenant 
iffixos or erects without being obliged to do so, 
may be removed by an outgoing tciiant^unless 
the landUinl (to whom notice must be given) 
docts to pui’cliaso them at a fair value to an 
bicoming tenant. • 

(e) A notice to quit if holding coming under 
the act aud held ou a yearly tenancy will bo 
void if it jniiqiorts to tenninate this tenancy 
oefore tlie expiration of twelve months from 
the end of the then eurfentyear of tenancy, but 
there is exempted from this enactment notice 
?iven under a pro^sion in the contract of 
tenancy authorising the resumption of tliis 
bolding or part of it for a specV’jed purpose not 
oeing the use of the land for agriculture. Even 
in tho case of leases for two years and upwards 
the tenancy will not tenninate ou the expiration 
tlie term unless at least one year’s notice to 
terminate the tenancy has been given, and if no 
mch notice is given tho tenancy will continue 
%9 a yearly tenancy. Ou the making of any 
VOL. I 


contract for sale of a holding or part of a 
holding, any then current and uiiexpired notice 
to determine the tenancy given to the tenant, 
if the contract for sale is made by the person 
by whom the notice t» quit is given, is made 
null and void. Notwithstanding any custom 
of the country or agreement to the contrary, a 
tenant is entitled to practise any sysiem of 
cropping of arable land ou bis holding, and to 
dis[M}SO of the produce of the holding, as ho 
thinks fit. He is bound, however, to exercise 
ins rights so as not to deteriorate the holding 
in any way, and during the last year of his 
tenancy he must conqdy with tho teinis of his 
agreement or tlu5 cusi<<in of tho country. 

(/) In the ea-so of holdings coming under 
the act, the right to distrain is luuited to one 
year’s rent. Live stock taken in to lie fed at 
a fair price arc exenijited from distress, if other 
sullicicnt distress is to be found, and cannot in 
any case Lo distrained for a sum excelling the 
amount remaining due from tho owner for tho 
price of feeding. Hired machinery, and live 
stock helonging to another ])ersou which is on 
the i)remiscs solely for breeding ^nnqtoses, may 
not be distrained at all. 

(y) The third scbedidc to llie act contains 
a list of im]»iovements likely to be made on 
market gardens wliicli comprises the jilaiiling 
of standard or other fruit tiees, the planting of 
fruit buslies, strawberry plants, and asjiaragus, 
rliubarb, and other vegetable crojis which con¬ 
tinue ]troduetive for two or more, yews, and 
tho erection or enlargement ot buildings for 
the purpose of the trade or business of a 
market gardener. If it has been ligrectf in 
writing tliat the holding shall be let or treated 
as a market garden, the lenant may obtain 
quitting conqH'nsatiun for any of these im¬ 
provements made h) dnm without the previous 
cunsoji^f liis lainlloid. Moieovei^ if a tenant 
is desirous of making any of these improv#- 
ments and the. landlord revises to agree tliat 
|)io holding shall ho let or treated as a market 
garden, the tenant may apjdy toHhe Qounty 
Agricultural (^>tnmittec for th*area in which 
the holding is sitftite, and they mav direct 
tliat the provisions gf tho act as t* market 
gardens shall apply, but in that me if the 
tenancy is terminated by notice to quit from 
tho tenant he will be entitled to obtain bis 
compensation from an iflconltng tenant and not 
from the landlord, unless the lifter refines to 
accept a substantial and suitabh' person willing 
to pay the cJrapcnsation^audsacccpt a tonaiK^ 
on conditions similar to th«se under which the • 
outgoing tenant held. 

The act does not agjdy to Scotland, for 
which country a similar act was passed^n the 
saiiift year. ^a. j. a. 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, 
Ministuy op. The Ministiy of Agricultulo 
aud Fisheries was constituted pursuant to the 
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Ministry of Agriculture and Kishories Act 
1919, whiclj amended the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisliprios Acts 1889 to 1909. Under the 
Small Liindholdera (Scotland) Act 1911, all 
functions of the BoaiVl of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, bo far as Scotland was concerned, had 
been transferred to a soiNirato Board of Agri¬ 
culture for Scotland excej)t the administration 
of the Diseases of Animals Acts. Powers and 
duties of both the Board of Agiiculture and 
Fisheries, and the Board of Agiiculture for 
Scotland, in relation to forestry were transferred 
in 1919 by the Forestry Act 1919 to the 
Forestry Commissioners. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has had no jurisdiction in Ireland exce]d in 
relation to the Ordnance Survey, and those 
functions were tiansferred to tlio respective 
Govonimeuts of Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Free State in 1922. 

The jurisdiction of the Ministry includes the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

The Ministry is presided ovei by a Cabinet 
Minister—the Minisler of AgriculUire and 
Fisberics—who is responsible to Parliamont 
for its policy and operations. Among the 
Acts a<limmstcred by the Ministry arc the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stufls Act 1908, the 
Butter and Margarine Act 1907, the Small- 

■ holdings and Allotments Acts 1908-1919, the 
Allotments Act 1922, the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Acts so far us tln'y relate to articles 

“aifecting the interests of agriculture. Tithe 
Acts 1836-1918, Diseases of Animals Acts 
1914-1922, and the Destructive Insects and 

■ Pests Acts. 

JSee Board op Aorioultuhf..] c. b. w. 

ALIEN IMMIGRATION. By the AUens 
Act, 1905, it is enacted that no “immigrant’’ 
as defined in the Act sltall be landed in the 
United Kingdom from an “ immigrant''uhip” 
(Idso there defined^, except at a portaat which 
there is an immigmtion officer a{>i>oiuted under 
the Act, or shall be landed at any such tH)rt 
without th4'lef,ve of that officq’’^ given after an 
inspection of the immigrants made by him on 
the shif\ and that the imml^atiou officer shall 
withhold leave in the of any immigrant 
who appears to him to be an “undesirable 
immigrant,” as therein defined; but that the 
Secvtftary of State^ for^tho Home Deiairtment 
may, subject tp such conditions as he thinks fit 
to impose, make “exemption orders,” reliering 
particular immigrant ships fron{ the above- 
mentioned provisions,' if he is satisfied that a 
* proper system is behig maintained for prevent¬ 
ing the em^rlhilion o9>undesirable immigrants 
on these ships, or if«ecurity is given to his 
satisfaihtio^ that undesirable immigi-atits will 
not be landed in the United Kingdom from 
those ships except for the purj)oso of transit; 
< and he may also, if he thinks jit, make “ expnl- 
■bn orders,” requiring particular aliei^ to leave 


the United Kingdom within a time fixed bytha 
order, and thereafter to remain out of the 
United Kingdom on certain prescribed facts 
boij’ig proved in a certain prescribed ftanner. 
Till expression “immigrant” is defined as 
nntaniug an alien steerage passenger (not being 
a “ transmigrant ”), who is to be landed in the 
United Kingdom, and the expression “steerage 
|»aasenger ” as including all passengers except 
such i>er8on8 as may be declared by the Secretary 
of State to be “cabin passengers,” by order made 
either generally or as regards any special ships 
or {jorts. I’umuant to the Act, the Secretary 
of State has made numerous exemption orders 
relieving second-class passengers from iiis))cc- 
lion, upon the shipowiiora giving security by 
bond not to land any undesirable imiuigiauts 
from among such passengers, and has also made 
a general ordei declaring all su(;h passengers as 
aio entitled to use the cabins, state-rooms, or 
saloons, wlici-e the accommodation is superior 
to that provided in any other part of tlie shi]* 
drvoted to the carrying of passengem, to be 
cabin passengers for the pur))Osea of the Act 
(Aliena Act, 190.5). It appears from the }»ai'lia- 
meutary return showing the result of the first 
year’s working of the Act, that for the twelve 
months ending Slat December 1906, out of a 
total of 465,500 alien passengers, 498 weie 
finally refused leave to land, and expulsion 
irders were made in 287 other cases. And it 
, appeal's from the first annual re])ort of H.M. 

I InsjiectoT under the Act that, alter making the 
i necessary deductions for cabin passengere, ex- 
i einpted seoond-class passeUgei-s, transmigrants, 
ami others who arc not within the Act, only 
88,527 of the 46.5,500 alien passengers are Iclt 
unaccounted for. Of these, 22,986 were males, 
11,049 females, and 4492 children. Russians 
and Polos numbered 12,832 ; French, 10,116 ; 
Italians, 5360; Ger,"nans, 8186; Norwcgiansi) 
Swedes, and Danes, 1295 ; Austrians, Hun¬ 
garians, and Bohemians, 1223 ; Swiss, 983; 
Dutch, 798 ; Sjianiards and Portuguese, 572 ; 
Americana (U.8.), 552; Belgians, 880; and 
other nationalities, 1230.« The total number 
of aliens who received ^ Poor Law relief during 
1906 in London and certain provincial unions 
was 6050, and the number sent to lunatic 
asylums was 266. As pointed out in the report, 
the statistics of conviqted prisoners already 
yield indioations that the liability to expulsion 
created by the Act is exercising considerable 
influence. For the alien prison population, 
which had reached its highest point in 1904. 
having increased ever since 1898, and at a 
greater rate than the total prison population, 
suddenly dropped in 1905 by 7*01 as oonqiared 
with a fall of only 1*12 |»er cec* in the total 
number of jirisonors, and this change, which is 
su^'csted to have been due to the shadow of the 
coming AliensAct, was continued and accelerated 
in 1906, the first year of the operation of the 
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Act, wlieu the total ijnnil>er of convicted 
J^e^ 80 l 18 received into prison fell by 0'32 j»ercoiit, 
while tlie number of aliens among them hdl by 
16’85^»or cent, li^avitig the proportion of 
to the total uuiull^r at 1 *85 per cent, the lo^’cst 
figure since 1899. {Alkns Act, W(f5, First 
Annual llefxrrl of ff.M, Inspector under Ihv 
Act, e. 3473 .) {Pari. I'nyiers, c. 3316 of 
1907.) T.G, s. 

ALLOTMENT,* The Allotments Acts of 
1887 (no ami f.l Viet. c. 48) ami 1890 
and 54 Viet. c. C5) and the provisions regard¬ 
ing allotments contained in Ibo Local (lovern- 
inent Act 1894 (,5<5 and 57 Viet. c. 73) and 
the Kniall Holdings and Allotments Act 1907 
(7 K«lw. VJl. c. 51) were consolidated into the 
Small IJoliiings anil Allotments Act 1908 
(8 Kdvv. VH. 0 . 30). These Acts constituted 
an altenijd to enable any siiitabbs person of 
the liibounn'i poimlation to obtain access to a 
)>ieco of land for cultivation in bis s|>are time. 
The legi.slation was progressive in the direction 
of ensuring that authorities res))onsiblo for tbe 
provision of allofmeiibs, vij?. the Horoiigb, 
Urban District, and J’arish Councils, and 
I’arisli Meetings, should possess poweis of 
compulsory aeijuisition of land for use as 
allotnn'iits if they wore niiahlo to aecpiire hy 
agreement, and tliat if tin* allolnieiit autliority 
of first instance did not carry out its duties, a 
higher authority, tbe County Council or tlie 
Hoard of Agriciillnre and Fisheries, could act 
in default. In 1914 tiio nuniher of allotments 
in England and Wales was estimated at580,000, 
with a total area ol 130,000 acres. 

The gieaU'st extension of the allotment 
movement, especially in and around the cities 
and towns, eame during the Creat Wai in 19IG 
and 1917, alter the threat of scarcity of food 
bad licen fully realised. Under the Defence 
of the Ilealm Rcgulatioi’fl powers were taken 
by the Hoard of Agriculiiirc and Fisheries to 
enter on land for the jmrposo of cnl^vation, 
with a view to maintaining the food sujiply of ' 
the country, and certain of these jiowrs were 
delegated to T/>cal Authorities for tlie ])rovisiou 
of allotments. It is estimated that the uuinber 
of allotments in En^and and Wales rose in 
1917-18 to li million, comprising over 200,000 
acres, the largo increase being almost entirely 
in the urban distrii'.ta. With the view of 
niaiiitainiug the movomeut after the war, 
certain provisiourj of the Laud Settlement 
(Facilities) Act 1919 (9 and 10 Geo. V. c. 59) 
assisted in tho acquisition of laud for allot¬ 
ments, and gave additional 'ilowevs of letting 
to County Councils. 'Vhe Aet also removed 
tho restriction cimfining the provision of 
statutory allotments to tlie labouring popula- 
tiou. In 1920 , the estimated number of* 
allotment holders in England and Walc^s was 
1,330,000 (Annual Itoport, Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisherios, H.M. Stationery Oifice, 


1921). With the near approach of the ter¬ 
mination of the War Emergency Legislation, 
a Dejiartmental Conimittco on Allotments was 
appointed in 1921, and as a result of their 
report (H.M. Statidliery Offico, 1922), the 
Allotments Act 1922 (12 and 13 Geo. V. 
c. 51) was passed, wliich contained provisions 
enabling urban local authorities to enter on 
unoccupied land without the owner’s consent, 
for the purpose of providing small allotments. 
Tlie Aet idso provided that, in the largo cities 
and towns, the local authority should set up 
an allolinenls committee, comprising non- 
mcnih(-r8 ol the Ommcil representative of tlie 
interests ol alhdment holdei-s. Tbe Act also 
enabled costs of acquisition of land and sink¬ 
ing fund charges in respect of loans for the 
pureliasi* of the land, to be met out of the 
rates, and settled tbe basis of compensation for 
crops and nnexhausti'd manures to allotment 
holders on dispossession. For tbe first time 
in allotments legislation, re.strictions were 
imposed by tbe Act on tbe right of landlords 
to terininate tho tenancies of allotment gardens, 
wlicther let diixjct by tbcm, or tlirough tho 
Local Authority, the Act being baaed ajiparently 
on the contention tliat this interference with 
private interests was justified hy the national 
importance of providing garden plots for tho 
dwellers in urban districts with some security' 
ot tenure to enable the plot-holders to reap the 
reward of their labours. 

Under modern conditions allolmcnl^ can be' 
divided into two classes, the small allotment 
or allotment garden, w’orketl by a resideut in 
a town or village for the production of vegidable ' 
and fruit erojis for consumption by himscl^or 
his family, and the larger parcel of land by 
which tho rural labourer seeks to add to his 
earning.s by keeping pigs, poultry, etc., and 
sellh4'J^urj)lus })roduce. The totel number of 
allotinett holdera in Eudand and Wales^n 
1923 was estimated to bo 1,19(1,000 (Annual 
•Report, Miuistry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
1924). Ill ^ urlian distvicts,/)f*Eugl»nd and 
Wales they are well organised by means of 
swioties and federations aliiliated to ^ national 
union, and are uo^ in a po.sition to exercise 
a considerable amount of political iiiHuence. • 
As to tbe social and economic advantages of 
allotments, see in p|^ticular the llei>trt of 
the Departmental Committee^ 1922, quoted 
above. (For an account of liie present law, 
see 7'/«5 of AUatments and. Allotment 
Gardens, E. Lawrence ftitclfcll. Third Editidh, 
London, 1922.) . L. m. * 

ATXOY.* Since 11* war, silver alloys of 
low fineness have been used in tj^ cofuage in 
a number of countries. In 1920 England 
reduced the standard of silver coin to 5P0, 
and France, Italy, Germany, and some other 
countri^ have ceased to coin silver. Jafmn, 
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Holland, and Mexico have adopted the standard 
of 720. On the other hand the United States 
have maintained the standard of 900, and 
India that of 91d'6. 

According to the cxjftrience of the past, 
silver coins of low standard have not been 
satisfactory, owing to rapid tarnisliing and 
corrosion in oircnlation. It is now known that 
the wear of coins is a fnnctioii less of simple 
abrnsion, which dcjjftnds on hardness and tough¬ 
ness, tliaii of atmospheric corrosion followed by 
attrition, which depends on composition. It 
follows that coinage alloys of silver of low 
standard arc not likely to be durable in circula¬ 
tion, in which the coins are subjected to 
oxidation and athvek by aci<ls contained in the 
air of towns and by the acids of grease. The 
results caused low standaid silver for coins to 
be abandoned generally, the last nation to come 
into line being Germany in 1871. The only 
exceptions remaining were certain small sub- 
sidiaiy coins in Russia, Scandinavia, Hollaiul, 
and China. It remains to bo seen whether the 
lower standards adopted since tho war will 
stand the test of time. So far, in England, 
the coins of tho 600 standard have tarnished 
when stored and have become gradually cleaner 
when in active circulation. Tlieir rale of wear 
is not yet known. t. k. r. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.* The development of economic 
thought in the United States has been mi- 
attended‘by “an alliance of persons, a com¬ 
munity of ideas, an acknowledged autlioiity 
and ,a combination in purpose ” (Higgs, 
Physiocrats^ 3)—the earmarks of a scientific 
Bcliaol. 

The ardent protectionism of the ’20’8, cen¬ 
tring in the Harrisburg Convcjition (1827), 
won from Friedrich List, im designation of the 
rehound from Adam Smith’s “ cosirft'pili- 
tantem,” the term “American Political Eco¬ 
nomy” (M. E, Hin^l, Fri&lrich List, 1907). 
Similarly, the e(onomic optimism of Henry C. 
Caiikv, .with its, thorough-going, ^ejection of 
the Eicar<Uan tlxcory of rent, the Malthusian 
principle of {wpiilation and tfre wider implica¬ 
tions of t^ho classical political economy, has 
Ojeen described as meriting “with more pro¬ 
priety the term American school ” (Taussig, 
Avterioan School of PdUicdl Economy, supra, 
p. 38). Lut Last's‘phrase obviously points 
to an episode (In political history rather 
than to a movement in political economy 
(Tattssig, supra) ; Und ^Carey’s sej vice was 
penetrating criticism,*’inspired by local and 
temporary ooi^itMns, ratber than coi]structive 
ddbtrine or enduring infli^ncc. 

It is cKsar, n^ortheless, tliat the distinctive 
‘ feltures df American economic environment, 
^-polt^caV stfUQtu^,. social com{)OBition, and 
edjicatioiitfl inctliM have exerted definite im- 
p^lipss upon economic thought and writing in 


the United States. In this sense there is 
w'an'ant for the term “ American School.” 

1. ConoNiAL Peuioi) (1607-1776). Econo¬ 
mic fopinion found expression in the eaiiy life 
of tlli Amcncan plantations in open discussion, 
legislative debate, pulpit utterance, and news¬ 
paper controversy, ^onomic problems were 
limited and localised, and intellectual life drew 
I sustenance from the Old World. There was 
no couiiter{)art to tho mtws and variety of 
English seventeenth and eighteenth century 
economic writing. Nothing remotely approach¬ 
ing a treatise appeared, and tho pamjdilet 
literature consists of a handful of tracts evolved 
by tho moll{'y currency ventures of Now Eng¬ 
land, I’ennsylvania, and the Carolinas, together 
with scattered issues on trade, taxes, and 
husbandry, and random allusiona in current 
historical and political writings. 

A single exception was William Douglas— 
“tho honest and downright Doctor Donghw ” 
{Weallh of Nations, bk. h. chap. 1))—a 
native of »Sootland who settled in Jloaton in 
1718, and therciaftcr wrote informative ^Mim- 
]ddots u)>on tiio economic alfairs of the colonies, 
particularly as to nioncUry policies. Adam 
Smith drew repeatedly upon Douglas’ Sum¬ 
mary of the British Settlements in North 
Amerii'd (Ufif)) for particulars as to tho paper 
currencies of the colonies, and M’CuLLorii 
—although unacquainted with its authorship 
—reprinted, as the firat of Ins Scarce, and 
Valuable Tracts on Pajier Currency (1857), 
Douglas’ Diseourse coiica’auiy the Currencies 
of the British Plantations in North America 
(1751), as of “ tho highest oxcollenco.” 

I 2. N\-n<)NALliEGiNNiNGS(]776-1812). In 
! the generation that saw the birth of the new 
: republic, tho outstanding oxjfononta of eco¬ 
nomic opinion, as of political thought, were 
Benjamin Franklin, ^Thomas Jeffereon, and 
, Alexander Hamilton. Of these, Franklin, 

I ‘ ‘ the first American who deserves to be dignified 
I'by the iitle Economist” (Wetzel, Benjamin 
\ Franklin .as an Eamomist, 189.5, p, 66), 
had already won distinctio-n as philosopher 
and man of letters befoi-e his first foreign 
mission in 1757-62 as agent of Pennsylvania, 
His economic opinions wore set forth in tracts 
evoked by current controversies and in familiar 
precepts os to personal and social conduct. 
In Nature and NeerssHy of Paper Currency 
(1729) tbo noo-mercantilistv contention in- 
sjiired by Petty and destined to receive its 
quietus a few years later from David Hume, 
that “a plentiful'currency will make rates of 
interest low and will promote immigration and 
home nmnufactures,” supi^rted the colony's 
policy of further jMiper emissions. Franklin 
records naively that his political friends “who 
considered I had boon of some service thought 
fit to reward me by employing me in printing 
tho money, a very profitable job and a great 
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help to me.’' Parliamentary opjwsition to 
colonial maimf'actnrcs, culminating in Town- 
abend's committoo of inquiry and the restric¬ 
tive %iea8ure of 17fi0, evokefl Obsn'vc/MoTis 
concemiiig iJie • Increase of Mankind awl 
the Peopliruf of Countries (1751), wherein 
Franklin urged that the vast area of cheap 
laud, relative to the maximum increase of 
population, would prevent the American colonies 
from competing industrially with the mother 
country. Curiously enough, like Maltlius’ 
Essay on PopulaMoti, of which it was the 
prot()ty])C, the major thesis was less influential 
than the supporting arguments. Adam Smith 
adopted FrankliuH estimate of the rat* of 
incrcHSc of population in the American colonies ; 
Mai/I’HUS requisitioned illnstrative material and 
received suggestion or encouragement as to the 
effect of a higher standard of life serving as 
a preventiv.' check; Godwin grumbled that 
“a gieat name goes witli mo for notliing.” 
Franklin’s largest influence as an economic 
thinker and social philosopher was exerted 
during this jicriod by tlie homely maxims and 
cominon-sensc homilies as to “the art of 
virtue ” appearing year after year in The J'enn- 
syloania Gazette Q.\r\ Poor Jtichard's Jhnanack, 
of which he was editor and puhlislier. It 
was this, like. TIunie’s Moral PiKcourses, wliich 
won him jnestige at home and rect)gnili4n) 
ahioad. The later phase of Fiankltn’s economic 
career gtew out of EurojH-au contacts. From 
1757 to 1775, barring a brief return to Annuica 
in 1762, he resided abroad as agent of the 
colonies. Philosophical <‘ir{!lo8 and literary 
coteries vied in honouring him. In England 
he met Lord Kanies, Dr. Jiohertson, iJavid 
llunie, Hiid Adam Smith, and spread know¬ 
ledge of the jM’obleins and aspirations of the 
colonies, sup]iorted liy economic reasoning 
always intelligible amL rarely unsound. In 
Paris he associated witli Quesuay, Miralwau, 
Du Pont, and Turgot, and carried ^back to 
America tlio impress of their tenets, while < 
lierhajw giving sometliiug in exchange. 

Primarily jnri|t and publicist, Thomas 
Jefferson’s interest ii^the educational value of 
economic principles and his appreciation of the 
im])ortance of their wide diffusion in a dtuuo- 
cracy, were more significant than liis jiositive 
contribution. As a youth “the acquaintance 
and familiar teble ” of Governor Francis 
Fauquikr may supjwsed to have stirred his 
interest in economic doctrine in relation lo 
colonial grievances. Exchanging legal practice 
for iK>litical activity and becoming a central 
figure in the stniggle with England and in the 
formative ]»eriod whi'-h succeeded, economic 
problems cngageil him, even though judicial 
reform, political structure, c<lncational organisa* 
tion were ins more evident tasks. As in the case 
of Franklin, rc.sidencc in Paris (1784 -69) and 
contact witit the Icadere of economic thought, 


Morellet, Turgot, Lafayette, Du Pont di 
Nemours, and Destutt de Tracy, profoundly 
infiiieneed .leffersoii. In particular, Tracy’i 
strictures upon Montesquieu apjiealed to him 
At his suggestion ^Tracy in 1798 wrote i 
commentary ujion The. Spirit of Tmws, whicl 
Jefferson, ex-Prosident and “sage of Monti 
cello," translated and publislied in Philadelphh 
ill 1811. So, too, in 1813 Tracy sent tin 
manuscript of In’s Treatise on Political Econom\ 
to JeHerson, who induced Duane to translab 
and Millikeu lo publish it. 

As Franklin gave popular curreucy to eoo 
nomic jwinoiples and Jeller-son made familial 
the scojie and purpose of economic science, 8( 
Alexander Hamilton left enduring imjtros! 
u|K)n the economic institutions of the youuf 
republic (Harrowor, Alcrander JlamiUwt ah 
Eationalbkonani, 1887). A veritable prodigy 
in the variety and quality of his youthful per 
formauccs, he threw himself into the Revolu 
linnary struggle, serving as confidential aidt 
to Washington and later winning distinction ii 
field command. Ac(|Uaintancc with economic 
and financial texts was tested by service a> 
continental receiver for taxes for New Yorl< 
and as a member of Congi*ess and by legal 
practice. He made deliboreto study of Adam 
Smith, and is said to have written “an ex¬ 
tended e«‘mmontary”—unfortunately not pre¬ 
served - on the “ Wealth of Nations " (Bourne, 
“Alexander Hamilton and Adam Sr Ith," in 
Quarterly Journal of Etwiomics, vfii. 328). 
In 1789, ui»oii the inangumtion of the neu 
govcrninent, Hamilton, then in his tjiirty* 
second year, l>ccan;e secretary of tlfe treasure 
in Wasliington’s cabinet, Robert Morris—^hc 
financier of the Revolution—declining the post 
on the gi-ound that Hamilton was the “ map 
beat fitted to meet its problems." In the s^ 
yeajt? of incumbency Hamiltoi» fairly estab¬ 
lished >^ho financial basis^of the rejiublic 
siTies of state pajiers, for the most port promptly 
translated into practice. His genius in adapt¬ 
ing sound ^itnciples and tit»Te*d drtriccs of 
public finance ^ the needs of the young 
country (Dunbar, “Some Precedent#; followed 
by Hamilton ” in tQuaiierly Journal of Eco- 
umnics, iii. 32) ranks hts financial achievement 
with tlm military talent of M^ashington and 
the judicial capacity, of /larsliall. At fiscal 
administrator he introduced siund jiractices of 
accounting into the exchcque>* His rf jwrt on 
Public Credit (1790)l^d to the rehabilitation 
of the republic’s borrowiuffl>owcr. The i>afer 
on a National Bank (ft90^ rij^ilted in the 
creation of the Banf of the United States. 
The report on Establishment of a Mint (1791) 
defined the monetary system of«jlie counti'y. 
The rejiort on Encouragement and Protection 
of Manufactures proved an arsenal of arguments 
for a national protective system. In all of 
these |i#rticular8, economic establishments were 
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justified by able reasoning tiuctiired by practical 
msdom. 

. The economic aftermath of the War of Iiide* 
jiendcnoe evoked numerous jiamphlcts, a few, 
like Pelatiah Webstek’# Nature and Operation 
of Money (1791), 8. Gale's Essays on Public 
Credit (17%^), and Tench Coxe’s View of tJtc 
United States (1794), ranking as substantially 
more than tracts of the time. 

Tlie slainlard set by Hamilton in the Trea¬ 
sury. was sustained by Oliver Wolcott, and 
conspicuously by Albert Gallatin. As 
publicist and anti-Fedcralist, Gallatin had 
won recognition in liscal matters by his 
Sketch of the Finames of the United 
Slates (1796) and his Views of the Puhlu 
Debt, JUeeipAs and- Ej-pcvditurcs (1800), and 
by insistence upon directness and economy 
in public financing. When Jclfmon assumed 
the presidency, Gallatin was sumnioiic*! to the 
Treasury. “Wise, prudent, and conservative, 
Gallatin made few change.s in Ilainilion’s 
arrangements, and for twelve years adminis¬ 
tered the national finances with the greatest 
skill” (Henry Cabot Lodge in Enqi. BrU., suh 
nom.). Retiring from public life in 1827, to 
l>ecomc an influential figure in Americjin 
banking, his continuing interest in financial 
principles appeared in ConsidenUions on the 
Currennj and Banking Systems if the United 
States (1831), and Suggestions an the Bonks 
and CtirrcTicy of the seveiaZ United Slates 
(1841),«urging the maintenance of specie pay¬ 
ments ; and in Memmial of the Free Trade 
Gmivention (1832^ presenting the arguments 
in favour of free trade. As an economist 
Gallatin probably ranks higher than Hamilton, 
though not as a constnictive statesman. 

3. Internal Levelotment (1816-61). 
The Treaty of Ghent lcft«the Republic secure 
from foreign Jnvolvcincnt and free to "vyWr out 
its own economic development. The doctrinal 
counterpart Mjas an^neftcetual challenge of the 
transplanted classical political economy by a«i 
native leoontfini^. philosophy refjecting the im¬ 
mediate environment—together with widening 
and mor^ compotent monogihphic treatment of 
enrrent economic affairs. ^ 

L Tlie infiltration of European economic 
thought, in particular of the French post- 
physweratic group and of the English classi¬ 
cal school, was ^ast^ned* by Jefferson’s patronal 
support of Arn«'ican translations and reprints 
and by the onter])rise of Georgetown, Phil¬ 
adelphia, and Harftord’publishers. An Ameri- 
•can edition of th« Wealth of Nations had 
appeared as-'eafty as ltf89 (a second reprint 
tn 1811, and a thwd in 1818), and of 
Godwilf’s PolHicat Justice in 1796. In 1809 
Maltbus’ &say on Population (3rd edition) 
ceprintod, ^and in. 1831 the AdditUms 
|o the "Essay.* Ricardo’s -of Poli- 
Jioal Economy y-wfia reprinted iiwlSlO^ despite 


Jelferson’s warning to tlie publisher that “ the 
reputation of the work will, 1 think, fall as 
soon as it comes to bo read.” Destntt de 
Triicy’s Monf-esgtiieu apjieared in 1811 and 
hisVT’oZ-t/fcaZ Eeoimny in >817. A transla¬ 
tion of Say's Trnile was printed in 1821 
ami a second edition, with intrfxluction and 
notes, by Clement C. Piddle, in 1824. Mrs. 
Marcot’s ConiH’-rsations was reprinted in 1817 
and again in 1828, and M'Cullocb was edited 
by M‘Vickar in 182.5. 

In train of these reprints followed a scries of 
manuals, writti'ii often by clergymen, ordinarily 
as college tcxt-liooks, and in the main 
]»araplirasing the current doctrines of the 
English school. Thomas Cooper, the ICnglish 
radical, as jirofessor of chemistiyand ]>olitical 
economy at South Carolina College, jaiblished 
bis Lectures on the Elements of PolUieal 
Economy in 1826 and his Mamud of Poli¬ 
tical Econ-oiny in 1834. John M'Vickar, 
alrejuly rofcn‘{Hl to, issued fiom his chair of 
)ihiloso])hy and political ocononiy at Columhia 
College OnUines of 1‘oliiieal AVoaowiy (1825) 
ami First Lessons in PoUUcal Economy 
(1835). Samuel Phillips Newman lectured on 
))(ditical economy at Bowdoin College and 
\vroie Elements of Political E'onomy (1835) 
—“little more than a compeiMlium of ideas, 
somewhat ill digested, gained from a reading 
of The IVcalthof Nations.'’ Henry Vktmake's 
Principles of Political Economy (1838) cm- 
boflicd the substance of class lectures delivered 
at the colleges with wbicli lie was successively 
connected. More im)K>rtant in circulation and 
iiifliKinccw’as Frauci.s Wayland, theologian and 
for a generation president of Brown University, 
whose Elements of I'olUic-al Economy (1837) 
fonml wide accejitance as a college text-book 
up to and even after the Civil War. 

Dissent from the ^octrincs of the Enolisu,, 
School first appeared, refloeting Alexander 
Hamilton’s influence, in advo<«i(:y of protec¬ 
tionism* Matthew^ Carey, who had emigrated 
from Ireland for politie4il reasons and estab¬ 
lished himself in I’hiladel^iia as a successful 
journalist and publisher,’ became a ]>rolific 
writer on economic mati*ers and, from 1820 on, 
“the most active among the advocates of pro¬ 
tectionism in the United States.” As i»resident 
of the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion 
of National Industry, as patron and sponsor of 
Friedrich List and Daniel^ Raymond, and as 
author of economic pam])lilct8 and political 
tracts (J. W. Jenks, Henry C. Carey dls 
Nationalokfmomf^^'IBHb), Carey did much to 
cnat doubt upon the local applicability of the 
English classical doctripcs. 

The first substantial treatise to show an in- 
rtellectual independence begotten of American 
conditions was Daniel Raymond’s Elcirwnfs of 
PolUieal Economy (1820; 2ud edit., 2 vols., 
1823). A briefless member of the Baltimore 
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bar, Raj’nioiid souf'Iit relief from tedium 
“in puttiiifi; on j)a[)er flome of ray tliouglite on 
tK)litieal cfoiiomy” as “an humble cHbrt to 
break joose from the fetters of foreign ai tb- 
ority ; from for^gn tlieoi-les and systeir; of 
political economy, wbicli, from dissimilarity in 
tlie nature of the govemmonts, reiub’.ra them 
altogether uiisuited to our country” (I’relace). 
Acijuaiiited witli the writings of tlio English 
school and inihicnced ap]>reciably by Lauder¬ 
dale’s work, Kayinond’s purpose was not to 
restate tlic general body of economic ]irinciples, 
but to establish a doetrinal basis fur his bitlor 
hostility to the, practical applications of the 
ehissioAl 1 ‘conomics. Antagonism to the jnevail- 
ing individualistic philosophy, econt)mic utuI 
])olitical, ])e'viwled liis system—“it h‘ane,d t(> 
govermmmtiil interference in opi^sition to/omr; 
fairc, stood for jn-otectivc tanffs, decried hanks 
and ]>apcr money, and liuilcd aiiatlu'inas at 
slavery ns an economic evil ” (Ne,ill, Danid 
ltuynwi\<i^ 1897). Raymond’s book attracted 
some attention and <‘njoyed moderate circula¬ 
tion, a third edition bi*iitg issiu'd in and 

a fourth in 1810. Matthew (’arey’s admiration 
went to the length ol otfering to mainUiin a 
j>rofes.snrHhi[i of political economy at the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland, of which Itaymond was to 
he tile incumhent. Whether Friedrich List 
derived direct suggestion from Raymond re- 
imi'U.s a moot <pi(‘stion, witl) the weight of 
prohahility ineliniiig to the afhrmative (Keill, 
op. cit. cliap. iv.) 

Resistinec to tlie classical doctrines of pojm- 
lation and rent, in the liglitof American condi¬ 
tions, ap]>eared in A. H. Eveukit, New hicax 
on Pofuthtlwn (1823); in 1. K. Oahdozo, 
Nolen on Polilical Ihuiomy (1820); in 
Willard Manual of PohUral Efo- 

w/m»/(1828). Ill 1829, T. R. I>KW, jirofessor 
and later ju'esident of William and Mary 
College, puhlisli<’d on Lh>' Kentridice 

System, delivered to “the Senior Political 
Class ” of th<' Ctdh'ge. In the stfreeeding ^ 
decade, renewed (piahfieatioii of the English 
classical doctrines ajipeared in A.* Potter, 
Polilical Econoiii^: Its Objeds, Uses, ami 
Principles (1810)-- dP8crihed by Seligman as 
“largely an ailaptatimi of Poiilette Serope”; 
in N. A. Ware {A Southern Planter'), Notes 
m Polilical Eeonomy (1841); in Calvin 
Coi.TON (in later life professor of ]><»litical 
economy at Trinity College, Hartford, Ctm- 
iieeticut), Pttblic Eeommy for the United 
Stales (1848); and in George Oiklyke, 
Treatise on Pditieal Eeono-^iy (1851). John 
Rae’h ShiUme/nt of Some. New Prineiphs 
on the Subject of Political Economy (1831) 
avowed the author's deep “conviction of 
the uiisoundncss of the system maiutaiueil 
in the Wealth of Nations.^' Rae preaenleu 
an acute theory of capital and an ed'ectivo 
defence of the protective system, and his work 


was cited by J. S. Mill and Hearn (reprinted 
in 1905, with biograpliical sketch and notes, 
by C. W. Mixter). 

The outstanding figure in the “nationalist” 
gi'oiip was Henry i). Carey. No other 
American economist, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of Francis A. Walker, has exercised 
80 wide a doctrinal influenen or left so definite 
an impress upon tlic develojunent of the science. 
Tlic son of Matthew Caiey {suyra), he retired 
from business in mid-life to devote liimsell 
to econoniie sjiecnlation. In 1835 apjieafed 
Essay on the. Pate, of Wayes, fitlhiwed by 
Principles of Political Erommty (1837-40): 
The }‘ast, the Present, and the Future 
(1818); The Jfarinoiiy of hi'erests (1850); 
I’niu lplcs if Social Seienee. (1858-.^>9). “ Carey 

started out as a free trailer, but soon liecanie 
an ardent proteetionist ami took issue at 
almost every jioint with the doctrines of the 
classical scliool. lie o]iposed Adam Smith 
on tlie theory of productive labour ; he objected 
to the Ricardian theories of rent ami wages ; 
lie criticised the Malthusian theory of jHipula- 
tion ; he laid stress on his oivu law of 
value and utility; and lie elaborated, on 
original hut none the less secure foundations, 
awlmle structure of economic thought At a 
time when the field was occupied by the 
AnKii'iean imitatoi-s of British classical political 
ceonoiny and by the widely lead tianslation ol 
Bastiat, tlie Freiicli free trader, Carey heartened 
all those hotli at home and abroad ^sho were 
seeking some economic basis for the newer 
natiomilisni witli its policy of protectionism " 
(Seligman in Cainhridije History of^Air^.rican 
Literature, vol. iv.), 

(Juirent economic issues evoked a niosf of 
descriptive and eimtroversial literature, much 
of it ephemeral but marked on the whole 
by ir'/‘’-easing edmpeteuce. The labour move¬ 
ment, Fourierism, the tarilfcoutToversy, lack¬ 
ing and currency iKiliciea* were the imjiortant 
^ subjects of discussion. In 1839 the Amei-ican 
Statistical Association was founded, synchronis¬ 
ing witli thiftiew spirit. 

'i’he economic«as)ieets of slavery interested 
such writers as Dew, llarjtcr, Rullifi, Helper, 
and Olmsted. * ^ 

4. Transition (1861-76). The declining 
interest in ])olitical economy in England in 
the post-classical pcr^id f<imnd its counterpart 
in the United States in mid-cAtury stijguancy. 
The “nationalistic” spirit had shot its bolt; 
Mill’s Pr^eiples, immedii^ely reprinted ^nd 
wiiluly circulated in titf United States, wa^i 
accepted as doctrinal ^nality« tiwilf, currency, 
and banking controversies liad yielded to 
sectional debate; positive inquiry was dormant, 
and sucb interest as a])peared wrfl»appeased by • 
text-booka designed primarily for college use. 

George TuckSR, wlio held the profe&or- 
ship of moral pluloso|)hy and political economy 
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in the University of Virginia from 1825 to 
1846, and who had dissented acutely from the 
Ricardian doctrines in Law of Wages^ Projila 
and lUnt Inveftligoicd (1837), continued to 
exercise influence in tkj South through hia 
PdUM Economy for the People (1859). In 
Philadelphia the interest in economic studies, 
which Matthew and Henry C. Carey had 
aroused, was sustained by the contributions of 
William Elder, E Peshine Smith, Robert Ellis 
Thompson, and Stcjdien Colwell. A. L. 
Perry taught political economy at Williams : 
College, and wrote primarily for class-room 
use Elements of Political Economy (1865) 
and Inlrodudion to Political Ecoimiiy (1877). 
Accepting with some variations the doctrines 
of the English school and recor<nng the great 
influence exerted upon him by Bastjat’r 
ffarmonics (“I had scarcely' read a dozen 
pages in that remarkable book when the 
field of the scienco in all its outlines and 
landmarks lay before my mind just as it does 
to-day”), Perry’s manuals, diatingnished by 
clearness of expression and simplicity ol exposi¬ 
tion, were widely read and stmlied. Francis 
Bowen, editor, man of letters and for many 
years professor at Harvard, embodied the sub¬ 
stance of pamphlet writing and class-room 
lecturing in Principles of Political Economy 
(1856). Reprinted many times (in 1870 
under the title American Political Ecoiwmn), 
Bowen’s work, with Tiuher’s, Wayland’s, 
Vethako’fJ, and PeiTy’s, continuod for a genera¬ 
tion the familiar texts of ecououiic instruction 
in the United States. PeiTy's successor at 
Willihnis «was John Basooni, whose long 
academic career included economic manuals 
{Political Economy^ 1859 ; Social Theory, 
1895), clearly exhibiting “the college professor 
who was devoted to theology and philosophy, 
acquired his knowledge and bent in eccaijfnics 
fropi the classical texts rather thanjrorn a 
touch with practicai affairs ” (Turner, ciL 
178). In sharp contrast was the work of his 
fiiond |nd admiiw Amasa Walker (The 
Science tf Wcalln, 1866). ViJ\4ing political 
economy as “ emjdiatically a business science,” 
Walker’s hook was ‘ ‘ little more than a compro- 
Jiensive treatise of money* and finance.” A 
naive sentence of the preface to an abridged 
editioi^(1872) “ for popular reading and use os 
a text-hook,” illumines‘the current state of 
the science: “^Ithough desirable that the 
instructor shonlu bo familiar with the subject 
liir^self, it is by no ®ieanu indiapensaole. With 
a, well-arranged text-hfok in the hands of both 
teacjher and 'lMpil> with ^suitable effort on the 
jfert of the former and aj^tention on the i)art of 
the iattM, the^udj may be profitably pursued. 
We have kne^n many instances whore this has 
been done’in. C 9 llfges and other institutions, 
IjgHly td the srftisfaction and advantage of nil 
yai'ties coneerned" (Preface, vii ; quoted in 


R. T. Ely, The Past and the Present of PolUiedt 
E'oTiomy, 1884). 

In the decade (1865-75) following the 
clcUe of the Civil War economic thought and 
wrking centred about lay clisqMSsion of problems 
of financial and industiial reconstruction. In¬ 
fluential in developing the internal revenue 
system of the country, David A. Wells empha¬ 
sised the great economic changes impending. 
The .same note of optimism was struck by 
Edward Atkinson. Sound views on cnn*ency 
and banking were expressed by Horace Wliite. 
In all of tlmse the dominant quality was 
intimacy with contemj>orary detail and absorp¬ 
tion ill current ]irob]om8 rather than interest 
in historical develoimiont or concern with 
geuuial princijdes. Scientific traditions wore 
ceuragi^ouslj sustained in a few professional 
chairs where economic iustrnction liad broken 
from the time-honoured forninlao. At Yale, 
William G. Sumner lectured on the history (»f 
protection and }>rojented the perihms stale of 
the American cuiTency agaiu.st the Englisli 
restriction oxperienoc. At Harvard, (^Iharlos F. 
Dunuar initiated fruitful studies of the finan¬ 
cial history of the United States; at Johns 
Hopkins, Simon New’oorab, tlio astronomer, 
pursued financial and economic studies as an 
avocation, culminating in Principles of Politi¬ 
cal Economy (1886). Evidence of gi-owing 
interest in the formal science a])peai'ed in a 
])arlial translation (1878, 2 vols., ed. John 
J. Liilor) of Roscher’s System dcr Volks- 
wirischqft ; in a translation (1880, preface by 
David A. Wells) of Blanqni’s Eistoire de 
Viiconomie politique en Knrope^ and in a 
three-volume Cyclopaedia of Political Scieiwe 
and Political Economy (1883 ; ed. by John J. 
Lalor). 

More notable than all of the foregoing as an 
exhibit of environment modifying doctrine was ^ 
the work and iiifln/nce of Henry Georoe. 
Unscientific in method and extravagant in 
, conclusibn, no other American thinker has 
exercised so much influence upon economic 
thought and action in this (^iintry and abroad. 
Living in California at a tftiio when valueless 
land was swiftly acquiring sensational site 
value with increasing j»opnlatioii, George,* 
first in Our Land and J/iTid Policy (1871), 
and more fully in Progress and Poverty 
(1879), presented a closely integrated, elo- 
(juently phrased economic philosophy, wherein 
wealth was imputed to the growth of land 
value, and release was proposed by the public 
appropriation of fjjio “unearned increment.” 

5. Modern Phase (1876-1924), The cen¬ 
tenary of the Declaration of Indepcmdence 
(1876) marked, appropriately enougiL the 
passing of an old and the beginning of I new 
era in economic affairs as in political growth. 
Railroad construction attained transcontinental 
proj.>ortion8; capitalism foreshadowed its modern 
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stride ; the ^Vee laud of the West was iu sight 
of exhauscioi); falling prices were accentuated 
by resumption of specie payments and de¬ 
monetisation of silver; labour unrest culirin- 
ated in the great sSiike of 1877. (Of. SeligW'Un, 
op. cii.) 

The result was to direct attention to funda¬ 
mental economic principles. In 1878, in re¬ 
viewing the progress of economic science in the 
United States in the century elapsed, Dunhaii 
admitted {North Jinerican Jieview, January 
1876): “The United States have, thus far, 
done notliing toward developing the theoiy of 
political economy, notwithstanding their vast 
and immediate interest in its practical appli¬ 
cations”—a judgment in which Clill'e Lkslif. 
four years laler concurred {Fortnightly Itcvicw, 
October 1880) in declaring “ American }>olitical 
economy is in the main an importation from 
Europe, not nn original development; it has 
miule but slight imluotive study of surrounding 
))hcnoinena, and follows, for the most part, 
the metlnxl of dc<lnction from general assump¬ 
tions ; it has hardly attempted to investigate 
the laws of evolution of which Die ]>resent 
economic structure and state of American 
society are the outcome.” 

The new sjiirit of iinluctive study of sur- 
r<uinding phenomena Hnst showwl itsidf in the 
work of Erancis A. AVai.keji, Viofessor of 
Political Ei-onomy in the Sheflield Scientilic 
Scho'd of Vale College, and Director of the 
(tensus of 1870 (later, also, that of 1880), and 
look the form of a brilliant lestati-mcnt of the 
relation of labour and capital. The AVauk 
Fund theory harl hold sway in the United States 
os in England, witli at beat inarticulate and un¬ 
availing dissent, for the two generations follow¬ 
ing Kicakdo. Tlie reaction whieb liad shown 
itself in England in Eonge’s indictment in 
1866, iu Glili'e I^cslie’s enticism iu 1868, in 
Thounton’s attack in iloO, and in Mili/s 
)K>nderous lecnntatioii in the s^iine year, had 
exhausted itself in the United StJtes in 
“patcheii and rcvamjied versions.” In a 
brilliant essay on ‘fThe Wage Fund Theory” 
{North American * liericw, January 1876) 
Walker iinally disjiosefi of this recnidescence, 
^d a year later in the IFages Question (1876) 
dilferontiated, with convincing detail, the 
etUrepi'eneur as an economic functionary from 
the cajiitalist, and analysed the coin|K)8ite 
profit of the jircvalling tlieory of distrihution 
into two elements, each subject to inde^iendcnt 
determination. 

Walkers coin|>ctence won farther academic 
recognition by appointment in 1876 as the 
firet lecturer on political economy in tbo new 
Johns Hopkins University. Tlio substance of 
his course apfieared in 1878 as a treatise on 
hfoney, and in briefer foim in Money in its 
Nelation to Trade and huimlrt/ (1889), pro- 
Iiared as Lowell Institute lectures, llecog- 


nised widely now as a virile and inde])endent 
thinker, Walker, in his Political Economy 
(1883) and repeatedly thereafter, with a pre¬ 
cision of language and an abundance of detail, 
presented a new thftiry of distribution in 
replacement of the one whose mainstay he had 
so comjdotely destroyed (Hollander, “The 
Residual Claimant 'rheory of Distribution ” in 
(^lartcrhj Journal of Econant-ks, February 
1903). 

More notable even than this reflex of 
doctrinal controversies among English econo¬ 
mists, and the tonic influence of extraordinary 
changes in American organisation, was the 
return to the United States in the early 
’eiglities of a remarkable comjiany of young 
scholars from jiost-gi’aduate study iu German 
universities. Their arrival and activity 
eflected a virtual renascence in American 
economic study. The dominant characteristics 
of the group were an avowal of the historical- 
inductive methoil and an election, in the main, 
of concrete jn-oblems for imjuiry. With others 
trained in this country lodgement was found in 
leading universities; student bodies gathered, 
and productive scholarship developed. (Cf. 
Science Economic tJisctission, 1886.) 

At Harvanl, I'anssig traced tlie gi'owth and 
influence of American protectionism ; at Yale, 
Hadley coiiccrnei.1 himself with railway trans- 
jiortation, and Faniam with social problems; 
at Columbia, Scligman studied the theory and 
practice of taxation, and MayO'Smith*i»ur8ued 
statistical inqiiiries; at Johns Ho])kiii8, Ely 
made ]ijoncer studies of local taxation and of 
the labour movement; at Micbigaft, if, C. 
Adams became idontilicd with fiscal studijs; 
at Pennsylvania, Patten develoj>ed a theory of 
consumption, and .Tames studied municipal 
economics; at Hryi. Mawr, Giddings devoted 
himitf^. to social philosophy ; a^d at Smith 
and Anil^erst, Clark initiated brilliant spccula- 
tioiis in economic theory. • , 

• The “historical movomont”in the United 
States reached its high-wat^r fnark*ln the 
formation of The Ainer>can Economic Associa¬ 
tion at Saratoga ifl 1886. A constitution w’as 
adopted w'ith a “s^tement of principles” as 
follows : “ (1) We regard Die state as an agency • 
whose jiositive assistance is one of the indis¬ 
pensable conditions of liuman progress# (2) 
Wo believe that jK)liti8il c^ono^iy as a science 
is still in an early stage of its development. 
While we ^appreciate the work of former 
economists, we look not^o much to speculatitii 
os to the historical and*statistical stiuly of* 
actual conditions of economic fife Tor the satis¬ 
factory accompliBhmenf#of that development. 
(3) We hold that the conflict of lalvtfur and 
capital has brought into prominence a vast 
number of social problems whose solution 
rcquiras the united efforts, each in its own 
sphere, of the chm-ch, of the stale, and of 
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science. (4) In tlie study of the industrial 
and commercial pcdicy of governmenta we take 
no partisan attitude. We bdieve in a pro¬ 
gressive development of economic conditions, 
which must be met by ar.corre8|>onding develoj)- 
mont of legislative policy.” To tho foregoing 
was attached a footnote: “ This statement was 
projiosed and accepted os a general indication 
of the views and the puiposca of those who 
founded tlie American Kcouomic Association, 
but is not to be regarded as binding upon 
individual members.” 

Ill the organisation and early activity of the 
American Economic Association the extreme 
“historical” tendency in the United States 
S])fint itself. Stirred by militant cballenge, 
heartened by clearness of i.ssiie, supjdied with 
convenient channels of publication, the grouji 
of speculative thinkers to whom the work of 
Rohoher, Clilfc Leslie, and Inoham seemed 
omendatory rather than revolutionary, drew to 
the fore. The impulse took form in tiie found¬ 
ing of the Quarterly Journal of Economics in 
1886, with Dunbar’s fine inaugural on “The 
Reaction in l\»litical Economy” sounding tlie 
keynote. The inevitable rebound developed. I 
Included in the younger group were a (|Uota— | 
John B. Clark, Simon N. Patten, Franklin 
H. Giddinga—inclined by habit of mind to de¬ 
ductive reasoning. Instinctively Francis A. 
Walker had been chosen as the first president 
of the American Association. Most of all, 
invironjment ami contact la'got tolerance and 
[ilasticity. M ahsha i.l’k Eeonom irs of Induairy 
had apjwared in 1879 and Walker’s Poliiical 
Ecohomyfin 1883, without uppi*cciablc efiect. 
Now, however, Marshall’s election to the chair 
of political economy, vawiled by the death of 
Fawceit, called attention to the novel elements 
in his doctrine; while i\Valker, aroused by 
Sidgwick’s stiictures, reiterated iu^cisive 
fvm the conVoverted elements of the “ AVages 
Question.” The i|niblication of Marshall’s 
Principles of* Eeonoinics in 1890 marked th^ 
climai^ of the debate. With it, and the dis¬ 
cussion immediately tributary,® a lull was 
reached in economic controversy. (Cf. Hol¬ 
lander, ^-Tho Present State of the Theory of 
Distribution,” in Pub. Unicr, Eeon. Assoc., 
1906.) 

Tljp economic scholarship of the next half- 
dozen years centred abdiit the doctrinal contri¬ 
butions of Marshall and Walker. Not since 
Ricardo’s time had such coherent theories of 
v^lue and distribritioip been enuntjiated. The 
gap which the disoffeditiiig of the wage-fund 
theory had feft was fille^. by attractive formulae, 
and recognition of tlje cntrepi-eneur function 
and ita-reward interpreted the sinking features 
of the ne^ industrialism. But the I'espite 
was^bridf.. Tlie sahic year, 1890, in which 
.MTars^ll’s l*fhiciplcs was issued, the English 
trADslatioQ of Boum-Haweu^’.s Capital and 


Interest saw light—heralded indeed a year 
before by Bonar’s admirable critique of the 
Austuian School (Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
ndanics, October 1888). In quick siv’cession 
IbRowed Bchni-Bawevk’s ^psitive Thmy of 
Capital Wioser’s Natural Value in llnglisb 
translation, with SmaH’s handy Iniroitudion 
as a r6sume. An outburst of controversial 
activity ensued, uiqMiralleled in the liistory of 
American economic w’riting. During tlie 'nine¬ 
ties, this sustained contest — exhibiting every 
variety of intellectual effort from stimulating 
analysis to byiKU'critieal dialectic—raged about 
the Austrian doctrines. Through sluicr ex¬ 
haustion of disputants- and witnesses -tho 
struggle had abated, when in 1899 Clark’s 
Ifislribidion of JVcallh sunimariseil with rare 
amenity of form the speculations of a profound 
pliilosojihor and an inspiring tx-acher. Tho 
ellects were wide conversion and ardent disciple- 
ship. For a decade Clark’s doctrines dominated 
economic jihilosophy in the Uniteili States, 
w’eakeiiing only witli grf)W'iiig uneasiness as to 
the prematurity of .speculative iiupiiries and 
with iiKTCuKing resort to realistic studios. 
Walker, Buhm-Bawerk, Clark, thus constitute 
tho major episodes in the thirty years of 
American economic speculation. There were 
minor doctrinal incidents—the debate over tlie 
feccqio and mctliod of sociology in 189r»-98, the 
discussion as to the order and form of economic 
instruction in 1912 ; but these stand in im¬ 
mediate relation to local and temporary events 
During this i»criod positive inijuiry was by 
no means absent. Governmental problems, 
national, state, and local, were taking on an 
increasing ocononiic complexion with direct 
reflex u)ion student inlerest. Historical, 
institutional, and local investigations were 
carried on in graduate schools with energy. 
Doctoral dissertations extended over a widen¬ 
ing range. Channels of publication multiplied 
and scientific assemblies became regular. 
Economic speculation, nevertheless, continued 
the ])rimc interest and activity of American 
economists, ,, 

The familiar symjitomfr of scientific arrest 
had begun to show themselves in the first 
years of the century: the encouragement of 
commentation, the vogue of text-book writing, 
and the tolerance of metaidiysical controversy 
as to final terms aiiU ultimate coiiciqita. 
Economic speculation, pursuing a dominantly 
deductive method, had como to be marred by 
the omission of verification, and more and 
more had jiartaljen of tho character of economic 
theorising (cf. Hollander, “Economic Theoris¬ 
ing and Scientific Progress,” in American 
Economic llemexo, March 1916, Supplement). 
Depression os to the state and tendency of 
the science was succeeded by conviction that 
political economy as pursued in the United 
States had been infected by unsound inetliod, 
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tliat the j>roiluctivity ol scientilit! labour had 
been thereby iuipairod, and that a further 
diversion of enc!*gy into barren areas was 
ihreatc»od. 

This conseioiisiips-s found expression a 
greater application to positive inquiry at the 
expense of speculative reasoning. At Johns 
Hopkins and elsewhere economic investigation 
deliberately look the foi*m of the collection 
and analysis ol* actual economic data instead of 
the formulation of an abstract philosophy. 
Influenced by the methods of Booth, Webb, 
and Rowntrec, came practical recognition—at 
fii*at slight hut rapidly increasing-- that 
“research funds" are as essential to scientilic 
activity in political economy as laboratory 
apparatus is to chemistry and clinical provision 
to medicine. (Cf. TIollander, “Economic Investi¬ 
gation ill the Unitefl Ht.i1.os," Yale Retyiew, 
May 1903.) 

As a generation before, startling changes in 
the nation's economic life took on compelling 
intcreKt. With the greater s|K.'cialisation of 
social effurt, nation, stati- and city l)egaii to 
utilise the economist's counsel .and to enlist 
his jiersonnel to a new extent. This increasing 
reijuisition by jmhlic service, aeeonijKinied by 
sensational bidding u)> by jnivate eiiterjuise, 
had by 1914 so lar dissipated the old seclu¬ 
sion that jirospective scientific imjmverishmeiit 
ratiier than present public neglect conslitnted 
the economist’s coiic.ern. !n mitional allairs 
tliis h.a<l l)eeonie ]>bysicaliy manifest. Tlic 
pci-maneiit Oensiis Office, the reconstituted 
J.h'partinent of Labour, the newly esUhlished 
Tariff Commission, the enlarged DejKirtment 
of Oominerce, the rmrganised Kedeial Trade 
Oomnihsion, the expanding IhqjiirLiiient of 
Agricukuie, were so many stage.s in tlie 
ecunoiiiisrs progioss. Not always as cxjierlly 
staffed as might be, hamjiered by polijeal 
exigency, they reflected a^’ideiiing infiltration. 
There were jiositivc trinmjibs too. Workmen’s 
eonqjcnsation bad beeomii a part * 0 ! our 
industrial sclieine. Mediation and arbitration 
were finding nse in^ systematised form. Ool- 
Icctive bargaining, %t least as a phrase, bad 
entered ink) business ttfininology. The income 
tax had been incorporated into the national 
revenue system. The theory of inonoiioly price 
was definitely accepted as to the regulation of 
non-competitive industry. The Federal Reserve 
Act had repaired ^the glaring defects in our 
Ijaiiking organisation. The Federal Farm Loan 
project gave assurance that agricultural credit 
was to become available. 

The entry into and part of Ibe United 
States in tlie World War accentuated thess 
tendencies. Problems of industrial mobilisa¬ 
tion, of labour adjustment, of prieo-tixing, of^ 
revenue provision, of linking administration, 
einpbasisod the inadequacy of current economic 
iuronuation and the need of expert economic 


guidance. Even though at t1>e outset there 
was no instinctive recourse to the economist on 
the |)uit of public authority, and insutfieient 
requisition of his equipment thereafter, yet 
services of imimrtamft and usefulness were 
rendered by almost every American economist. 

In the jiost-Arinistice jieriod the American 
economist has become again alert scholar and 
diligent investigator, concerned pidmarily with 
positive inquiry but retaining keen interest in 
speculative studies (</. The I'reiid of EcA)nom.ic8, 
ed. TugAvell, 1924). The future of the science 
in the United Slate.s is thus full of promise. 
Oomjuielly organised in scientific a.ssociatioii, 
supjflied as to as.seinbled material and cqui]iped 
as tij techniral journals, animated with high 
sense of jmblic resjMinsibility, established in 
.aea<lpTnic office with large student groups 
allbrding apjueiitiecs and ofl'eiing discipleship 
—the American <‘eoii(uni8t has attained an 
honoured rank among scientists and come to 
fill a definite place in the nation’s life. (Cf. 
Hollander, “The Economist's Spiral," in 
Amenean Economic Review, March 1922.) 

j [Dunbar, Wetzel, Neill, Hurst, Jenks, Walker, 
Kly, Selignian, Taussig, Hollamler, mpra ; 
FurbiT, Oeschichte vvd krUische Sliidien zur 
Eniwwkeiavg tier bkomnnischen Thcorim in 
Amerika, 1891; Sherwood, The American School 0 / 
/‘(i/iHcal Eemomy, 1897; HeJiginan, “Eeononiiste,” 
in Cambridge History of American Jaterature, 
1921 (vol. iv.); Turner, The Ricardian Rent 
Thcfrry in Early Amcritan Efonomisls,V.^?A.'] 

.1. H. H. 

Al’PllOPRIATIOK (Public Finance). The 
word .i])propiiation is used in variojus ^nses 
in }Uiblic finance. In the United States if 
signifies the amount granted by Congress tor 
the service of a ]mblic dej>artment, and is 
employed by anti(‘i})'i(ion to designate what wo 
call^* ^filiates. In Ibis country the financial 
alfaii-s ol^the session of Parliament are concluijpd 
by an Ajipropriation Act ’•hicli allots to each 

^dcjmrtiueiit the sums voted for Its use in 
Sujiply. The A])]>ropriatiou Aceor^it, presented 
to I’arliamenf fy tlie Comptrofle. and Auditor- 
(icneral, sliows ho#/ the amounts so approjuiated 
have been spmit in each ease, and foumieiila 
upon any consider^lile divergence from the, 
estimate. An Appropriation-in-aid ia a sum 
received by a department (for exam]»le^' fees, 
receipts fiom sales of ftoretf, etc.) and not paid 
into the Exchequer, but use^ to rcdyce the 
amount of money which Pailtamont is asked 
to provide.* If such erecq^its ai-e likely ^0 
exceed the total expenses«)f the dcimrtmeiit, ^ 
nominal or token vot^ for say or illOO is 
presented to tlie Hons^ of Commons in order 
that the department may not escape* Parlia¬ 
mentary criticism and control. •• n. h. 

ARBITRATION, International. One of 
the earliest methods for the settlement of dis¬ 
putes between individuals within an organised 
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society has been the voluntary submission of 
the parties to an arbitrator. This method has 
been adopted by civilised states ever since the 
IVth millenmum n.c. when the kings of Lagasit 
and Umina appointed fhe neiglibouring king of 
Kish to act as arbitrator in the delimitation of 
the boundaries between tbeir cities. After the 
break-np of the Roman Empire, the Catholic 
Church became the guardian of tlie public {>c;ico, 
and the Pope the arbitrator in tlic |)olitioal dis¬ 
putes submitted to him by tlic princes of the 
new principalities, wliich were growing out of 
the Koidic tiibal organisations. Witli the Re¬ 
formation the Pope as arbitrator bee^inie ini- 
}K)ssible. Diplomacy took his plar-o in the 
inleniational relations of the modern states, and 
with their rise the modern law of nations came 
into existence. The agreements of diplomats 
based upon tbe prineiples of international law 
were embodied in treaties. The TVeaty of 
Westphalia, 1648, recognised the new order. 
By this treaty the etpiality of states was 
recognised by tbe Christian Powers. A few 
years later the Cromwellian treaties of 1652, 
1654,1655, and 1656 ])rovided for the apjioint- 
ment of arbitrators to adjust certain dillcrcnccs 
between tbe respective parties. This method 
was revived by tbe Juy Treaty of 1794 between 
Great Britain and the United States, and 
proved so successful in settling the disputes 
between tbe two countiies as to convince the 
world of the advantages of arbitration. During 
the nineteenth ceutiiiy nearly two hundred 
iustauces are recorded of the submission of 
international disputes for settlement by arbi¬ 
tration, * either to mixed commissions or to 
single arbitrators. In the majority of the 
earlier instances the disputes wore not of a 
dangerous character. It was the Treaty of 
Washington of 1871, wifii the i*C8uIting Ala- 
harm Arbik-ation, which gave an "l^iense 
itlfipetus to the settlcmont of first-olasf disjnites 
by voluntary,arbitration, Tlicncefortb disputes 
of a grave character were reierred to arbitra* 
tion. « SuccIssQil as this metlu^'^ia'oved, it was 
not, however, wholly free from defects. Tlie 
Alabam^ case illustrates on^' peculiar weakness 
of this method. It was fou^ud noctasary to settle 
beforehand in the Treaty of Washington what 
should be the law to be applied. The Three 
Kulw of WaHliington were in fact ex post facto 
legislation. Cyreat* Brifeiin was constrained to 
acce]>t» as law iiot what in fact it was at the 
time of the acts complained of, what the 
American GoveriAienf thought the law ought 
to have been. An&-generally, the creation of 
a special ti^utftll for SUch particular case, the 
tveleotion of arbitrator or arbitrator, the agiee- ' 
ment tipon .^e 'procedure to be followed and 
the law to oe apfuied, caused delay, embarrass- < 
ippnt^ and all sorte of difficulties. These defects 
4;lie fiwt Hagntf Peace Conference of 1899 sought 
to remove.- By the Conventionior the^*^ Pacific 


Settlement of ’ntemational Disputes” two 
methods of setti. nent were adopted, mediation 
Mid arbitration. To facilitate the latter—first, 
differences not involving houour»'or vital 
in*;erosts, international conriRnissions of inquiry 
may be constitnted by special agreement be¬ 
tween the imrties; secondly, any dispute may 
bo referred by agreement to the Peimanent 
Court of Arlntration ■ itablished by the Conven¬ 
tion. As Art. 15 ucclares, “International 
Arbitration has for its object the settlement of 
differences between States by judges of their 
own choice and on the basis of re8i>cct for law.” 
This Convention was ratified or adhered to by 
forty-four states. To ensure the better work¬ 
ing in ])raetice of the commissions of inquiry 
and tribunals of arbitration, and to facilitate re¬ 
course to arbitration in cases wliich ]>erTnit a 
summary procedure, tlic Convention was revised 
by the second Hague I’eace Conference of 1907. 
This was ratified or atlhcred to by only twenty- 
seven states. Conscqiumtly, certafh slates 
remain bound by tlic Convention of 1899. 
Each state appoints four persons of known 
competency in international law, who foiin the 
]»anel from which the arbitrators are selected. 
Failing agreement bet\Aecii the parties on tbe 
coiii])ositioii of the Court, each ]>arty ajipoints 
two arbitrators and these together choose an 
umpire. If they cannot agree, the cboicc of 
tbe umpire is entrusted to a third Power, 
selected by the parties. Failing such agroo- 
monl, each party selects a different Power and 
the choice of umpire is decided by them. If 
this fails, by the Convention of 1907 the two 
Powers presiMit two members from the panel 
from whom tlie umpire is selected by lot. 
The latter Convention also provides that one 
only of the two arbitrators selected by a party 
may be its national. The procedure adopted 
was that drafted ^ the Institute of Intea 
national Law, but tnc parties, if they so desire, 
may adopt any procedure they please. Further, 
if the iMirties submit to arbitration they sign 
“ a spueial act-compromis —in wliich the subject 
of the difference is clearlj; defined, as well as 
the extent of the arbitrators’ powers.” If the 
parties, however, so agree, the compromis may 
be settled by tbe Court. By tlie Convention 
of 1907, “generally speaking all the conditions 
on which the parties ^are agreed ” may be 
del'ined in the comproiniH. The award is tbe 
opinion of all or of the n^ajority of the arbi¬ 
trators, and is accompanied by a statement of 
reasons. The agreement to arbitrate implies 
an agreement fb abide by and to execute the 
provisions of the award. The award is final 
'and without appeal, .unless the parties haie 
reserved the right to a I'evision. CMtioA of 
the Court have not l>een wanting. It has been 
said that it “is not permanent, because it is 
not composed of permanent judges; it ^ not 
accessible, because it has to be formed for each 
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mdividtul oaae; finally, it is not a Court, 
oauae it is not composed of judges.” And it 
might be added it posseases no oompulsoi^ 
junsdiction, the parties settle tlie issues to w 
determined, and soipictimes the procedui*e to Jie 
followed and the law to be applied. If, indeed, 
all these objections were met it would cease to 
be an arbitral tribunal and would become a 
court of justice. The main object, &s oneol its 
authors said, was ” not to render justice but to 
settle and jmt an end to the dispute.’' lu 
spite of the alleged imjwrCections, the Court has 
proved of inestimable service in the settlement 
of certain classes of disputes. Since ita creation 
it has determined some eighteen cases, many 
of first-class iiiHK)rtaiicc. Although the awards 
may have failed to give complete satisfaction, 
they have been loyally aatepted, and disputes 
which might have given rise to armed conflict 
amicably settled. An attempt to confer com¬ 
pulsory jurisdiction on the Court failed. Jlut 
a large number of treaties have b(!en concluded 
in which the parties have agreed to refer all 
disjiutos arising between thorn, or specified 
classes of subjects, or specified subjects, to arbi¬ 
tration, and ge-nerally to that of the Hague 
Tribunal. (^mistions affecting “ vital in- 
tei’ests,” “independence,” “mitional honour” 
arc usually excluded. Since 1903 such treaties 
have been couolmled by over forty Powers. In 
such treaties a certain element of compulsion 
is involved. lu 1914, prior to the outbreak of 
war, the United States concluded nineteen 
treaties providing that oil dispotes of every 
nature whatsoever be referred to a Permanent 
International Coinmissioii com]>oscd of five 
members appointed by tlie parties as therein 
provhlod. The parties agree not to declare 
war or commence hostilities during the Com¬ 
mission's inquiry and before its report is 
issued. 

[Scott, The Haggle Conventions and I>eelara- 
tinns of 1890 and 1007. —.Scott, The IfogneJJonrt 
lieparta. —Pollock, The Leogue of Nations, 2nd 
ed. -Pitt Cobbett, leading Caseson International 
Law, 4th ed. by ;^Uo^] h. h. l. b. 

ARISTOTLE.* Wliln wo 8])cak of the 
financial ideas of Aristotle we have chiefly in 
mind the second book of his Keonmnies —one of 
the few financial works bequeathed to us by 
antiquity. During tlie last twenty years this 
Irook has boon the suWei’t of numerous writings. 
Unhappily the socoiicf and much the longer of 
the two chajitcrs which compose it has nothing 
scientific about it. It is a collec^jon of financial 
expedients strictly comparable with the Military 
Stratagems of Polyen. The author, whoever 
he is, probably a later peri})atie!an, has simfdy 
collected some amusing and picturesque iiuaucial 
devices. None of thorn relate to the golden 
age of Greece (5th century), nor to her well- 
organised cities, nor to the great financiers of 


antiquity like the orator Lyourgus. All we 
learn from the forty anecdotes which make up 
the collection is that in the absence of public 
credit every great financial emergency con¬ 
demned the Greek State* (which, unlike Athens 
in the 5th century, had not a well-supplied 
public treasury) to expedients which were often 
disguised confiscation. 

The first chapter, on the contrary, is imbued 
with the purest scientific character. Recognis¬ 
ing that financial systems vary with the form 
of government, it distinguishes between Royal 
Economy, Satrapic Economy, and Political 
Economy (that of the free cities;. The groat 
king lived above all on tribute. The Satrajm 
de|>cndcd upon taxes (including tithe and direct 
taxes on men, animals, and business). The 
Greek cities, objecting to direct taxes as 
ooiitrary to liberty, relied upon consumption 
taxes ami other petty imposts (^-y/ci/icXta). It 
is possible that this first chapter is a summary 
of some lecture by Aristotle, especially as we 
find again in the Ithetoric to Alexander 
tho idea, shared later by Bodin and the German 
Cameralists, that the public domain is the chief 
and best source of public revenue. 

If we wisli for a more complete knowledge 
of Aristotle’s views on fiiiauco, we miust look 
<'l.scwhere, and c.specia!ly in his Politics, In 
Book £' of this wuik we find a detailed pictnro 
of tyrannic economy. Tyranny was a regular 
form of government, and Aristotle shows clearly 
why more than any other govornnient it ceeded 
money, why its end and aim was wealth (tAo* 
T^s Tvpavela-% 6 tXoutos). Ho tliows the great 
expense ot tyrants : body - gnanla, cwitinual 
wars, sumptuous courts, public works, and 
how (he tyrants like tlio Satraps had recourse 
to direct taxes and confiscations. Plato, Xeno¬ 
phon, and Book II. o'* tho Ecmwmics complete 
and {^P''ffn this picture. 

In Boolj^ O' of his Politics Aristotle expound* 
his ideas on Social Finam^, wlqch found a 
l^oco in the 4t)i century in tho free cities as it 
docs to-ilay in iiarliamontary j.Miiltriea.* He 
condemns the jibiicy of crushing lae ncli with 
taxes, “ liturgies,’’•and confiscations in order 
to meet expeuditnri^ for the benefit*of th 
poorer classes. He iTolds tlmt largess to th 
poor ruins finance without utility, and com 
pares those who wish to succour the poo%*b; 
this method to those '^lo try to fill a {lai 
which leaks badly. The commui^ty as a i^iolc 
and not pai^icular classes, must bo kept ii 
view; useless expenses, •briliiant and costb 
flutes, must bo avoided ; conmiercc and industr 
must bo encouraged; eijoits nitst lie made b 
.render prosperity {lermiyieut — almost Glad 
stonian doctrine. * 

^ Aristotle’s interest in finance is Sfso showi 
in tho precision of the information containei 
in his Aihfsiian Republic. Since the discover! 
of this work wo know that it was Pisistratui 
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who introduced the tithe into Athena, we know 
the number of Atheniaiia (20,000) who were 
aalaried'during the Pelojmniiesian "War, that it 
was afU'r this war that the salaries and doles 
were furtlior gcnoralisoft, that the 6€b)piK6y was 
not introdneed by I’ericdea and survived the 
reforms of Demosthenes. Prior to 1890 all 
these jwints were controversial. 

[Ulrich Wilckcn, Zur pseudo-undoUlifu'hfn 
('>t'onoituca, Hermes, xxxvi., 1901, 187-200.— 
Kurt Riezler, Uber Finanxen uml Monopol vn 
(dtcn Orifichanland, Berlin, 1907.—P. Schneider, 
has zieeitc liurh der psmdo - aridoidischen 
Okonomika., Wurzburg, 1907.—Rost<)WZ<iw, Sfn- 
dicn mr Hescfiichte d. rom. KolonatH^ Leipzig, 
1910.—A. Andri'adcs, The Fina.ni'ial I'lieories 
of Aristolle and his Sehool (in Greek), Atluuis, 
1915 .—w. L. Newnmn’s odition of the Politics^ 
4 vols., Oxfonl, 1887-1902.—Sir .lohn Saiidys’ 
edition of the RcjD7tWiV,Gambridgc,1912.} a a. 

ATKINSON, EmvAiiii (1827-190.'5), was 
born at Brookline, Ma-s-snohusetts. He piiisned 
a business career and in 1877 became prcsidunl 
of the Boston Manufacturci-s’ Mutual Tire Insur¬ 
ance OomiMiny. In his writings he dealt chielly 
with the controversial questions which attracted 
jiublic attention. Thus he opposed the policy 
of Protection, which was j*opular with most of 
the manufacturers of the New England States. 
In 1887 he was commissioned to make a rci>ort 
on the |K)sition of Bimetallism in Europe, and 
published in the same year a volume on the 
subject* Towards the close of the century be 
attacked the Government of the United States 
on the gi’oimd of Imperialism, and ju’oduced in 
1899 the magazine Anti-Jmpcrialid. Ho in¬ 
vented an ap[>aratiis for saving labour and fuel 
in conking, and jmblished in connection with it 
a volume entitled The Zcunu'c of Nutrition. 

His chief writings are -.Cheap Cotto^ ^^ Free 
(UosWn, 1861); The Colledhnofl^enue 
U'866) ; Argument/or ih.e ConditionaPltcforvi of 
the Legal T^tuhr Act (1874) ; Our National 
Domain Laltor and Capital, Allies no\ 

(Now Vork, 1880); THuFire Engineer, 
the Architect and the Underwriter (Boston, 
1880); iThe Jtailroads of the United States 
(1880); Cotton Manufad'urcrs of the. United 
States (1880); The Distribution of Products 
(New York, 1886); Bimetallitan in Euro))e 
(188^) ; The hidudriah Progress of the, Nedion 
(1890); The. Margin, of (1887) ; Taxa¬ 
tion ahid (1892); The Science of NiUri- 
<7on(1896); Consum^ion Limildt:, Production 
delimited (1889 )The True Poliqf of Protection 
'(1904): Fapts^nd Figures as the Basis of 
.Economic Science (1904^ e. l. h, 

* ‘ « 

AUftPI'JJS, Rb^iou'H (1887-1906) was edu- 
’ oated at Vienna and went subsequently to Borliii 
Paris, whore, he studied physics and liigher 
.«matheihatic8. * On retiiruing to Austria he 
, entered into' business and became a sugar 


manufacturer. From 1.871 to 1900 he was 
a member of the Landtag of Moravia, and for 
tl|e greater part of tliis time he was also a 
m:unber of the Keichsrat. He was onb of the 
im^t prominent men in tho*Liberal Party, and 
was ])artly responsible for the existing motlmds 
of sugar taxation and for the reform of direct 
taxation brought about in 1896. He opposed 
protectionism and indirect taxation, and 
favoured a system of j)rogres8ive taxation. 
AUhoiJgh a sugar manufacturer, be refused to 
join the cartel W'hich was formed for the 
purpose of regulating the price of sugar. He 
clevoted himself also to the study of economic 
theory and collaborated with Richard Lici)on in 
producing an important mathematical treatise 
on prices entitled Untersuchungen uber die 
Theoric dcs J*irises. In this book the modern 
theory of value, as expounded by the Aiistiian 
oeoiioniists, wjis adi>pted. The work of Auspitz 
lay, liowcver, chielly in the practical spbero, in 
which ho showed himself free from Bias and 
class prejudiee. K. I.. \i. 

THE AUSTRIAN SCHOOL OF ECONO¬ 
MISTS.* Caui. M KS(5Kii founded the Austrian 
School by the publication in 1871 ot bis 
Grnndsafze de-r Volkswir/srhafidehrc (Principles 
of Economics). Like the H tsTouicAL Spiiool in 
Germany, be attacked the theory of the classical 
economists. IIo ilid not, bottcver, go as far as 
the Gerinaiis in abjuring all theory, but tried to 
replace it by a new e.xact tlietny. He took the 
subjective theory of Value as his basis. In so 
doing, be hit upon the same leading idea os his 
contemporaries, Jevons and Waliias, and Ins 
German precursor Gossen. Indej'endently of 
one another, these four thinkers have laid the 
foundation of the new theory of value, though 
they diifor in some jjarticulers. Menueh de¬ 
parted the farthest from the classical tradition. 
The system built up^by himself and his followei’e. 
is not a mere amendment of the classical system ; 
it is really a new construction in spite of the 
many important ideas derived from the older 
.system, The CnASSiCAii Ec'onomists were indi¬ 
vidualists. They regardejf individual interest 
lus the motive force of |eonomica, but none the 
! less liegan to investigate national ' economics 
without troubling themselves about the eco¬ 
nomics of the private individual. They held 
in particular tliat they^had only to deal with 
value in exchange, and they left out of account 
I the subjective value in usf, to the individual. 

I This mistake entails many othera, forin national 
' economics, value in exchange depends on the 
(subjective) vallic in use and cannot be under¬ 
stood apart from it; and since every economic 
‘process is measured ;n terms of value, os'a 
further consequence the ivorking of the whole 
economic striifture cannot be understood clearly 
ai«irt fi-om it. It is Monger’s great merit tliat 
he went Iwick to the individual roots of eco¬ 
nomic facts. He himself always remaised an 
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indiTitliialist in the sense of the classical 
economists. His successofs ceased to be so; 
Wi^or, especially, teaches that in watiopal 
economic iudividnala aie subject to soij^al 
forces. ^ 

In another important point tlie AiiSi-rian 
School departed from the classical tradition. 
The classical economists had only ))enctrated as 
fur into the economic sti'iictnrc as they thought 
necessary to find a basis for freedom, which was 
the postulate of their time. On the other hand, 
tlio Austrian Sehoid since tlie time of Wiescr has 
set itself the task of finding the theoretical bases 
for undersUnding the present day, which re- 
(jnircs ))roteetion and limitation of fi-ecdom 
and wants to bo cijnally clear as to the 
relation of the state to national economy 
ainl that of national economy to tlie world 
economy. 

Monger star^a by distinguishing between fuse 
and economic goorls. Tlie former are jircscnt in 
cxces-s, tlie assured supply exceeds the demaml, 
while in the case of the latter, the sn]»ply is 
less than oj‘ equal to the demand. Only eco¬ 
nomic goods cal! for the exercise of foretliought ; 
they must be used with care ami jn-otected 
against damage ; they alone arc jn'odmaal and 
exchanged ; they only l»ecome pio])erly, and 
finally, tliey only can l»c valued. l'a:onomjc 
value according to Mengor’s dehnition is “ tlu; 
importance whieli eoiicrete gootls, or quantities 
of g<a)(ls, receive for us from the fact that wc 
are conscious of being dep(*nd(mt on onr disposal 
over tbeui for the satisfaction of our wanfs.” 
According to Mcnger, value- is measured by 
that satisfaction which is tlie, latest and least 
•of the units of satisfaid-iou rcijuircd to jiroduce 
the maximum tolal satisfiudioii. AYieser calls 
this “marginal utility ” .levoiis 

“ the final degree of utility.” Marginal utility 
is based on the law of satiation of want, whieh 
states that the degree ofMesirc for the .same 
amount of goods diminishes M'ith contiiinous 
satiation. In this all-important law Meiiger 
and his followers of tlic Anstiian SidiooJ agreed 
with (lossEN, .TEVONf,aml Wai-has. For details 
we refer the reader ^ the articles on the Final 
Dpigree oe Utility iif Vol. II. 

The law of marginal utility a]iplies not only 
to economic goods, hnt, as soon as an economic 
society reaches a certain stage of developineut, 
to labour also. In the piimitive undeveloped 
stage, labour is fret^ the available quantity of 
it exceeds the demand ; of course only quite un¬ 
skilled labour is available. It is only in a fully 
developed economic society th*t labour, which 
becomes continually more skilled and specialised, 
enters into the economic scale of (inaiititics.* 
Even free labour must be dealt in and valued, 
because it entails, aaAdam Smith says, a sacrifice 
of ixist, fi'codom, and hap]>ine8S. This is the 
basis of the theory which derives the value of tlie 
product from the tixiuble and risk involved in 


the work. Adam Smith took this as his starting- 
point but did not keep to it. Ricardo tried to 
work it out to the end, and the socialists took 
it over from him. The theory of labour ceases 
to hold good in a fiHly developed economic 
.society. As soon as tlie quantity of labour 
available does not meet the demand, labour, 
like economic goods, is valued according to its 
marginal utility. 

In the case of conRunq^tion goods which serve 
directly to satisfy wanfs and do not require to 
he produced or obtained by exchange, the 
marginal utility can bo derived from the scale 
of utilities they jirovidi'. As soon, however, as 
production or excliangc comes into play, as 
happens with the great majority of commodities 
at tiic present day, the marginal utility must be 
ilerived in many eases not from Iho utility of the 
thing itself, but from the iTinotor ntilitios of 
other goods and labour. This obscures tlie law 
of marginal utility. It is the diflieult task of 
the theorist to make it clear. Monger did tliis 
lor pioiluotifui goods and labour. He .shows 
fliat the whole w'orld of goods, together with the 
laltour (lone ujKin them, falls into orders. The 
first or lowest onlor or, as IkiuM-BAWEiiK says, 
])i'oxiiua(o order, coiisi.sts of consumption goods 
which satisfy needs immediately, c.g. bread. 
Commodities of the second oi’dcr arc tliosc from 
which goods of the first order are made directly, 
i.if. flour. The work of the baker also, and all 
appliances and utensils connecled with it, fall 
into the second order. The third oidei-iionsiKts 
; of those elements which pjoduce the goods of 
the second order and so fortli. Coodsof the 
highest order are those wliiidi cannot^ like the 
others, bo prc]iared from othei-s, e.g. fertile lai^. 
Labour is always in the highest order; it cannot 
be pmduced. (Joods and labour of the higher 
and liighest orders d'rive their value and mar- 
ginaL:Kllty from that of the gnoijis of the first 
order, wl^pse jiroducticui is dependent on theti. 
Wlieii valuing tlic higher flrders^wc are faced 
^itli the difficult jiroblem of distiionting the 
result aimmg ^ difrerent cont^ihiH-ing feetors. 
Monger calls IfiT the factors co-otxrating in the 
product coiuiilemc^tary, for each onlyjdays its 
|)art in conjunction ^ith others. The jihysioal 
division of the joint jiroduet is imjmssiblc. We 
cannot determine wliat ])nrt of the fruit is due 
to tlie soil, what to the labour, the seeds the 
implements used. Ml^ngof employs anotlicr 
mi’f.hod. He shows that the ^omjdeiufntary 
factoisin th^Todnetion lan be used in variable 
proportions ; the eartli ftiu #e worked without 
manure and yet not become barren. In each* 
case it is. only a t>art#of the^rddnet that is 
dependent on the imlivi(Jnal factor, and Monger 
determines its value in accordant with this 
]»art. Wicaer and Bohin-llawTrk ha^e proposed 
other fomulie. The school is not at one on tl^is 
point. It is, however, at one in holding, as 
Wieser says, that tho^ problem is a question 
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of practical imputation {Zurcchmtv^). Juet 1 
as judicial imputation punishes tlie re 8 {) 0 n 8 ih 1 e I 
originator, bo economic imputation attempts to 
determine the causes wliich are practically ' 
cttective in obtaining tlr return. Wieser dis¬ 
tinguishes between specitic and general imputa¬ 
tion. Specitio imputation a])]>lies to the 
elements peculiar to a given type of production, 
e.g. the mining area. Oeneral imputation 
applies to tho widely distributed elements, sneh 
as oi-dinary labour, coal or iron: the “cost 
elements.” These elements are valued according 
to the smallest utility for the creation of which 
they may be used in any type of production ; 
the specitic elements are valued by deducting 
tho value of the costs from tl»o totid product. 
Accordingly, foi-est land is valued low where 
woods abound, but a vineyard yielding a 
special vintage is valued highly. 

^Vieser has shown that tlie law of costs is only 
a special case of the marginal law. He dis¬ 
tinguishes speciiic products for which specific 
elements are necessary and cost products for 
which only cost elementM are used. The cost 
products an» valued in acconlance with tlie 
marginal utility of the cost elements which tlie 
latter continue to yield in any product. Specific 
products are valued in accordance with their own 
marginal utility. 

Further shiftings of the marginal utility are 
brought about by excliange. In barter each 
party to the bargain jiarts with an article 
which I 19 S a less personal value in use in ouler 
to obtain a greater value in return. From tliis 
law of exchange Monger has derived the law 
of pAces for barter in the simple types of com- 
{letition and monopoly. Bdlim-Bawcrk, who 
grfiitly advanced the theory of value by liis 
clear exposition and vigour in controversy, has 
rendered the ajiecial aervicq of working out the 
theory of prices in the case of barter, •^JV^’escr 
foiynulated the law of jirices for monetary trans¬ 
actions and apjilied' it to modern forme of 
monopoly and**the allied “monopoloid” forma-, 
tions (jumping, Cartel, Trusts, etc.). 

The price of a'commodity is'determined by 
the monetary equivalent wh‘ch the marginal 
buyers oftljr for it. The marginal buyers are 
, the buyore with the least ne^ and the least pur¬ 
chasing power, who yet must buy, if all tho 
goods’^ on oifer are to be sold. Prices are 
“stratified,” becaiura tlf^jy are detonnined in 
the ca^ of ma^ commodities by the low pur¬ 
chasing power of the lowest classes, in the case 
of, luxury articles f^conling to the^ purchasing 
power of the very rich, and for the intermediate 
classes •acccHrdin^ to th^ purchasing power of 
^Tsons of moderate n^oans. Tho rich buyer 
who buys an Object of mass consumption 
obtains tlie %'^vautage of tho eoiiKumer's rent. 
For priced) too,, the law. of costs and the law of 
^|)utstiou hold good. 

''enger recognises only subjeative value, but 


Wieser objective value as well. Subjective 
value in use or subjective value in exchange is 
wljat an object is worth to the individual—its 
vaVae in the economy of the private jpemou. 
Tim objective value in exchange is what it is 
worth in the national economic process, its 
value in the national economic sense. Any 
one engaged in industry or tra<l6 must reckon 
in terms of objective exchange value. 

Monger has given particular care to working 
out the bases of tho theory of money and to 
establisliiiig its origin. W’ieser worked out tho 
theory of money still further, adhering strictly 
to the law of marginal utility. Menger ru- 
maiiicd a metallist, but Wieser keeps a [>osi- 
tion betwiKU) metallism and nominalism. He 
derives tho exchange value of money in tho first 
place from its value as material, but seeks to 
})rovc that the exchange value once cstablislied 
continues to alter of itselt with historical con¬ 
tinuity. Ho attacks the Quantity Theory 
which commits the error of transfeiring^he law 
of value of the commodity to money without 
taking into account A'hat is {R'ciiliar in the 
services money performs. Tlio value of money 
stands in thecloseat connection with this service ; 
in accordance witli the lelatioiis of this service 
the value of money gives a comprelieusive 
expression of the movements of the marginal 
utility of goods measured in relation to the 
service of money. The gradual extension of the 
use of money and the system of public taxation 
has largely contrilmtotl to the historical increase 
in the value of money. 

Menger <lid not tieat the tlieory of income, 
he gives only a short exposition of interest on 
capital. 1h)lim-Bawcrk has dealt with capital 
and interest in the greatest diitail; his history of 
tho doc-trine is a masterpiece of fruitful criticism. 
In his exjiosition of interest the underlying idea 
is chiefly that future needs are of less account 
in proportion to thr remoteness of the time* 
when they amve. Wieser, who conceives also 
the idea of capital rather ditferently fi'om Bohm- 
Bawerk, explains interest with a theory of pro- 
ductivitjr, on which pointy Bohm-Bawerk dis¬ 
agrees with him. ‘ 

Wieser moreover develo^'s a complete theory 
of income. Its most im^^ortaut principles are 
as follows. 

All money income is derived through the 
medium of prices which fldlow the law of mar¬ 
ginal utility, and tlicrefore money income itself 
is subject to this law. Siilce ]»roductive land 
is a specific commodity, rent is derived by specific 
imputation. Ki^^rdo’s theory of agricultural 
rent holds good empirically, but its theoretical 
expression could not ho completely success^ 
because Ricardo did no'c know the law of lUar* 
giiial utility. Urban rent is also based upon 
specific imputation, except that heie it is not 
the difference of the coste of constnictiou, but 
I tho difference of the premium which U paid for 
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the better sit'-a. lutereet ou capital is partly 
productive and partly coiiBumptive interest. 
The foniier is seitled by the sliaro of the prodyct 
ninch % to be imputed to capital for the paiy it 
takes in {)roducti(m ; the latter is based on the 
higher estimation of his present needs, whiaL is 
peculiar to the debtor who is in difficulties or 
who is card ess about money. The eutroiircucur’s 
income is the siMJciffc inoonio of the person who 
directs tlie business, who receives tlio whole of 
the gross j)rolit and defi'ays tluj costs. Wages 
rest on general iin]»utatioii and arc lowest 
among the largest classes, because their mar¬ 
ginal product is the lowest. 

Wieser also examines the relations of State 
and world economics. Tlie Slate in its juivatc 
business must take excliange value into account ; 
in its public administration, liowcver, it must in 
tlio lirst place cojisidcr the different needs, even 
if these nmla are not supjwrted by adequate ]iur- 
chasing power. While inarkot prices are strati¬ 
fied in accordance with purcliasiiig ])owcr, and 
goods are distrihuted accordingly, slate scu vice.s 
should bo di.stril)ulcd according to need, and 
taxes should b"' assessed uilli a progressive 
burden on tlie higher incomes. Free inter¬ 
change of men, capital, goods, and ideas between 
the different nations is ju-evejited by barriers 
due to historical circuinslaiices. Prices and 
income therefore arc not so couqdctely brought, 
to a hivel as within the nation, tli<* devchqmirnt 
of jirodnctioii is not ujuforni, trade centres aic 
not always placed or slocked in aecoidaiiec with 
the natural arlvautages of the sitii.itioii. Every 
developed .sy.stem of ualional ccoiioiny is a unity, 
but world economy has not as yet become one. 
If it were, free trade would be advisable, as it is 
within the nation. As long as it is not a unity, 
protective tariff's aiv jnwtilied. 

Menger's exact niclbod wa.s violently attacked 
by the (ierman historical school, whom Monger 
iniiiself oiiposed with no l*s violence. 'I’o-day 
tlic diirercnce has been bridged. Acconling to 
Wieser, tlic tlu'ory, in order to isolttte and 
idealise, starts with assumptions of tlio widest 
possible applieatkmJn order to lead thVmgh a 
system of steadily dPereasing abstracfnc.ss down 
to the c(<iy’,rclo rcalilyf where tlu; work of the 
hialorical and realistic inethocl h(>gins. 'J’he 
tlieoiy builds up from the common experience 
found in the consciousness of every individual 
who has grown u]) in oil ceonomle eiiviroiiiiient; 
the historical realistic niutliod, on the otherhand, 
must use sources Snly accessible to seientiiic 
rc.scarch. 

A succession of younger me%in Austria have 
accepted the teaching of the founders of the 
school. Many of tliesc younger investigatory 
oj»i)Oso the subjective Starting - iKiint of the 
doctrine. They fear the objection that the 
}isych()loglcal basis endangers the certainty of 
the result. The founders of the school, liow ever, 
never employ principles taken from scientific 
VOL. T. 


psycliology. The law of satiation of wants, 
which is chiefly in question, they have taken 
from general economic experience, and the 
development of their doctrine is purely 
empirical. • 

The Austrian school has had an influence 
extending outside Austria, but (tcrmany was 
the last to be affected by it and hitherto tho 
least. The hihliogiupliy ajipendcd gives the 
most important lorcign authors who have 
adlicred to tho main tenets of the school, but 
it leaves out those wlio have only drawn upon 
it for an idea or so. 

Tlic most important works of the foniidcra of 
the Austrian school arc tlie following: 

(lail Monger, Grundi>htr.G tier Volkswiiisckafts- 
lefire, Vieiiim, 1871 ; J*osthuniou« 2iid edition, 
Vienna, 1928 ; Melluxie der SoziohoissmschafUn, 
Leipzig, 1888.—Kriedni-h von Wie.ser, Umprung 
%(tid hauptijesdze. des u'irischoftHi-hcii WeHes, 
Vicuna, 1884; Ikr natarliche Wert, Vienna, 
1889 ; Natural Vah(e, edited with preface and 
analysis by William Smart. Translated by C. A. 
Malloch, 1808 ; and Thearie dcr gesellsrhii/tluhru 
Wirtschoft in si-elioii i. of the ihundristi dn 
Stizmiukoiumik, Tubingen, 1914. Hei-e Wieser, 
stjirting from the piiiiciplcs laid down by the 
Austrian sclmol, tries to construct a coinpreheusivo 
theoretical system ot social economics.— Kugen 
von Bohm - HaSverk, Kapital und Kupikdzins, 
vol. i.; (tit,chichle uud KriUk dn KapitahinS' 
ihcirric, Innsbruck, 1884 ; 4th edition, Jena, 
1921 ; Copikil nud Interest; a critical st^dy of 
economical theory. Traiislateil with pi^lace and 
.'uialy.si.s by W. B’uart, 1890; Vol. ii., Pasithe 
Thet/rie des Kapil.als,\\n\!i\}x\\Q\, 1889 ; 4 th wljtion, 
Jena, lu21; Positue Thrtmj of Gapitai, Trans¬ 
lated with preface and analysis by William Snimt, 
1891. ThjsT<‘markabk* work, t^aTl^lilted into mmiy 
languages, has largely helped in gaming an inter¬ 
national leputatioii fty the Austrian School. ITie 
seeo^ V'^Jume contains, besides the positive theory 
of eajiilal and intei est, an ininninatii^'de\elopii|^nt 
ot the thlbry of value and pj^ces. 

[Of. the articles ou Oarl MbN(#:r and BoHM- 
•Bawbuk. Also Wesley C. Mitcii^ll, “Wieser’s 
Tlieory of Economics ”#ia the Political 

A'lcfice Quarterli/.vo]. xxxii. No. 1. See also 
James Boiiar, “'*io Austrian Eicmo^iksts,” iu 
the Quarterly Jourug^ of Jicovoiuics, iii., Boston, 
1888.] • 

Among the authors who curried on the tg^hing ^ 
of the Austrian School* the»followiiig are to lie 
specially noted,—Emil Sax, (h-undlegu^g der 
ihevrHischen Staatsuurtschaft, Vienna, ^1887 ; 
Die VcrkehrUtni/tel in Voljcs- i^d Staotswirtschafi, 

3 vols, 1918-22.—RoL-eft M^er, l*rmcipier} aer 
(jerechten lie$te.ueTung, Vienna, J88^4 ; Wesen dei 
Kinkommens, Berlin, 1^7. Imth authors have 
the merit of having upjiiJied the theory of n,ar- 
ginal utility to the theoi y of taxqj^on —- Eugen 
von Philijipovicli mloptcd the theory of maigin.'il ' 
utility (without, however, developing it fiirtherl in 
his much-read textbook, Gmndrks derpoliliscliev 
bkonunue, i., 15tli c«l., Tubingen, 1920.—Josef 
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Schumpeter, Wescn und Hmptinhali der theore- 
tisdun Nationalbkon^ie, Vieun^ 1908, briugs 
the Atwtrian doctriueinto connection with that of 
L6on Walras. His Second large work: Theorie 
der wirisi'haflUchen Erdvpckluwjy Leipzig, 1912, 
no IftOger follows the same line. His lipocheu der 
Dogm^n- und Methodengeschickte (Fart 1 of the 
Qrundriss der SozicdOh/noinik, Tubingen, 1914) 
is a short but profound study of the development 
of the theoretical schools of political economy 
before the Austrian School.--H. Oswalt, Vorfrdge 
Uber wirlschafUiche Orundbegriffe, 4th ed. 1922, 
gives n particularly clear account of the doctrines 
of the Austrian School.—Emil Lederer, Ormd&iige 
der okonomisdieii Tli&nie, Tubingen, 1922, tries 
to bring the Austrian teaching into line with 
theory. Besides these writers the follow¬ 
up "^ould be mentioned.—Viktor Mataja, J>er 
Uiiternchinrrge.vnvn, Vicuna, 1884. — Kiebard 
4chtiller, Die kloHshche Ndtionalohmomle mid 
ihre Oegner, Vienna, 188.5; SchnlzMll mid 
Frpiliandel, Vienna, 1905.—Hobert Zuckcrkandl, 
Theorie des PreUes^ Leipzig, 1889. Tlie article 
Freiff in Jlandwbriaiiudi der Stdaiswinnenachaflcn, 
4th ed., Jena, 1924.—Georg Sulzer, Die wirt- 
Hchafthchen Grundgesdze, Zurich, 1895.—Leo 
Fctritsch, Die Theorie von der nogenamdcn gan- 
digen und ungUnstigen Ilandelebilanz, Grat/., 
1902 ; %ur Lchrevonder OberwUlsung der Stenern, 
Gratz, 1903.—K. Soda, Oeld vnd Wert, 1909.— 
Ludwig Mises, Thi’-orie.desGeldes vndder XJmlavfit- 
mittd, Munich, 1912.—Ernst Hroda, Die Losun- 
(fen des ZureehnungsproUemes in Zeitsckrlft 
fur Volkswirtschnft, Vienna, vol. xx.—Hans 
Mayer, Untersuchung zu deni Gnmfgesetz der 
wirtschafUiehen Werlrechnung, ditto, new scries, 
vols i. and ii.—Franz X. Weiss, rrtHlnkivms- 
nmtoege und KapiUdzins, ditto, new aeries, vol. i. — 1 
Leo ^cboofeld, Kutzen und Wirtschaftjfrechnung, I 
ditto, vol. iii.—L. Stepliingcr, Wert und Geld, 
19\8.—Oscar Englander, Bestivimnngsgrande des 
Preises, 1921. — (Jjud l.andaner, Gnindpiobleme 
der funktionellen Verteiluna des wirtschaftlirken 
\fertes, 1923. Of non-Oernian autho|« closely 
connected with the Austrian School the fml5wing 
should be mentioned.—N. G. Pler-son, I^rboek tier 
^aatshuishnudkinulc, Haarlem, 1890. Prineigiles 
of Ecmoniics. Translated from the Dutch by* 
A. A.* Wotiel,^ 2 vohs. 1902^J912.—Maffeo 
Pantaleoni, Principn di ec/momio^jmra, 2nd ed. 
1894; Pure Economics. Trail^f.ated by G. Boston 
Bruce, 1*898.—Simon N. Patten, Theory of 
Dynamic Economics, Philadelphia, 1892.—Herbert 
J. l>%yenport, Valve and ])isfribulion, Chicago, 
1908a —V. M. Urban, Valiialum: Us Nature, its 
ham, 1909.—Albert Afirlion,^ Les trois notions 
de la prodactivUJ in Revue d'Economic poUtigue, 
1911.-^ Frank ‘A. Fetter, The Principles of 
Econo^nics, New York, 1911.—U. B» gge, Arhels- 
imimsreglmng gemi'm sammandutninger, Stock¬ 
holm, 1917.—^Wolfgailg Heller, Kozgazdasagtan, 
Buda|>est, 191\i.—Erik litadabl, Dte Oerechtigkeit 
der Pesteuerung, Lund Berlin, 1919.— Knut 
Wickselh V&rlehingen uher thcor. National- 
V%T. i." 1913, vol. it. 1922.—L. V. 
Birclj;, The Theory vf'}farginal Valve, London, 
,1922.-*;C. A. J^errijn Stuart, De Grondslagen der 
Vedkdmshpud^ng, 1920. r. w. 


' AVERAGE, Unwisiouted. See Aveiiage, 

Wkkjhted. ^ 

Average, WEianTEi)(in Statisticsl/I When 
wc seek to take an avera^ of a iiuiuber of 
tigu^s, it is frequently th^case that the im¬ 
portance attached to the (iilFercnt figures ought 
not to be tlte same throughout, but that some 
of them ought to bo weighted relatively to others. 
Sujiposc, for example, that in a given market the 
price of corn on one day is thirty-two shillings, 
and on the following day thirty-six shillings a 
quarter, but that the amount of corn bought and 
sold ou the first day is three times a.s much as 
on the second. Then, if avc consider simply the 
jirices, the average for t!)c two days will bo 
thirty-four shillings; while, if we also take 
into account the aimmiit sold, the average will 
be thirty-three sliilliiig.s. Tlie former is the 
mneeighied airrage, the latter the weightol 
average ; and the latter will for most purposes 
have the greater utility. An important case 
in wliicli a weighted average is desirable is in 
the con.stnu-tion of an imlex-nuinbcr for measur¬ 
ing changes in tlie jiurebasing power of money. 
It is clear that, if we wish to measure the value 
of nioiioy for the avemgn consumer, a commodity 
w’hicli is in general consumption in large quanti- 
: tics should have greater weight attached to it 
tlian one which is consumed by certain classes 
of the coiniiiunity only, and by them perhaps 
in small quantities. 

fSee Inukx Numbeur, and cf. Bowley, Elements 
of fitaiishes, pp. 111-118.1 

AVERAGES.* The doctrine of average, 
being fundamental in Statistics and Proba- 
bilitics, is disciusscd in all general ticatiseson 
these scienei’H, of which many have appealed 
.since the ]ire.ceding article was written. Above 
the crowd of text-books may be distinguislied^^ 
Bowloy’s Elements 0} Statistics {^i\\ ed. 1920), 
and Yule’s InirotliicUon to the Theory of 
Statistiis (r>tb od. 1919). Many new aspects 
of tlie subject arc presented in the stupendous 
series oV contributions tq the Mathematical 
'I'heory of Evolution by Prd.e.ssor Karl Pearson, 
published in the Traf^saetions of .the Royal 
Society. Riornetrila, edited and in great part 
written by him, is also a rich mine of original 
theory. Avoragos, with a kindred toi»iu the 
Law' of Error, oei-ujiy thV S<*coiid Part of the 
article on “Probability” in VUti Eneyclopcaiia 
Rrita-nnica (ed. 11). Tho%arioiis s]>ecio8 of 
averages are simply and clearly described by 
Zi/ok, Die slal^stisehen Mitlelwerte (1908); 
translated under the title Statistical Averagee 
by W. M. Persons (19p). ^ ‘ 

The use of the M^ian advocated in tlie 
article on Hie ChoicA! of ^feans, referred to in 
the article on Averages, lias been further 
defended by the same writer in the Philoid)phf.cal 
Maga£ine (December 1923), and, with special 
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reference to index-iiuuibcrs, in the Economic 
Journal (June 1918), ani^he JouTiidlof the 
Eo'ifal UtatisHail Society (July 1923). 

• K. Y. 

AVES, EltNKhT (1857-1917). Ernest Aves, 
born at Cambridge, was educated at Tjiiiity 
College there and took a lirst class in the 
Moral Sciences Tnpos in 1883. 

In 1886 he went to reside at Toynbee Hall 
in East London, and commenced the study of 
social and economic conditions to which he was 
aubsoqueiitly to devote bis life. For twelve 
years from 1889 he was secretary to tlie Coun¬ 
cil of the University Settlements Association, 
and for seven sub-waiden of Toynbee Hall 
under Canon Barnett. 

His work at Toynbee Hall first brought him 
into touch with Mr. Charhis Booth, who invited 
him to be <-no of his ])riueii>al collaborators in 
the |)roductiou of his Life, and Luhoar of the 
People in London. Aves was not only re- 
8])onsiblc for tlie articles in the earlier volumes 
of that work on the Building and Furniture 
Trades, into the conditions of which ho had 
ma<h! extensive and laborious emjuiry, but 
in the ninth volume he produced togelher with 


Booth the profound survey and analysis of the 
whole industrial field in Loudon which is com- 
ju ised in Part III. of that hook. His study of 
iVades Unions, hours of labour, and irregularity 
of earnings formed % contribution of much 
value both to the contemporary investigation 
of such (questions and to the judgment that 
History will ultimately t>ass on the Industnal 
Age. 

In 1907 appeared his own Co-operaiiw 
Industry, a careful study of what co-operation 
has accomplished, c.specially for the town- 
dweller in recent years, not mer*ly in the 
domain of diminishing costs and increasing 
accessibility, but also in regard to what may be 
called elementary economic education. ^ 

He also contributed various articles t6 the 
Eiinjdi^a'dki Lritannica on wages, hours of 
labour, and kiudretl questions, and a large 
number of pajicra on economics and sociology 
to economic reviews. 

Aves w'as a prominent pioneer of that large' 
army of voluntary or quasi-voluntary workers 
in tile social field which in the last generation 
• or two ha.s by its industry and the significance 
of its task almost established itself as a minia* 
ture civil service in this country. J. ii. M. 


[BANKIHO*], BANKS.*— Tiif. Common- 
WF\LTJi Bank of Ausihalia was established 
in Doci'mber 1911 by a sjK'cial Act of Parlia¬ 
ment ot the Commonwealth of Australia. It 
was the first, and, so far, the only entirely 
State-owned bank of the British Empire. 
The Commonwcallli Government is respon¬ 
sible for all tlie moneys duo by the bank, and 
thus there is amjde guaraiiicc for the safety 
of funds entrusicd to its care. Another 
singular laet is Unit it lias no cajutal and has 
up to the pre.'.eiit ncedwl none, though provision 
exists for the bank to i.s^ic cajutal stock up to 
£10,000,000. Olio half of the net profits is 
credited to the bank’s resc-rve fund,•and thog 
other half to a redemjitimi fund. The latter 
may be utilised touiay olf Government debts or 
State debts taken nver by the Commonwealth. 
In time,* therefore, iffe aecumulatod profits of 
the bank might coneeivabiy l>e large enough 
to wi}K» out Australia’s public debt. On its 
establishment the accounts of the Common¬ 
wealth Government were transferred to the 
bank. The growth ot the bank lias been extra¬ 
ordinarily rapid. It started in 1912 with 
a loan of £10,000 from tlie Commonwealth 
Ti'eaaury, but by 1922 it pps-sessed assets of 
over £140,000,000, while depositors numbering 
over 843,000 had balances at tlioir credit 
exeoediug £36,000,005. The bunk transacts 
both general and savings bank business, um^ 
in 1922, in addition to its sixty braiiehos, hod 
3200 savings bank agencies, mostly at post 
ofilces. By tlic Commonwealth Bank Act, 


1920^ which rejiealcd the Australian Notes Act, 
the maniigenioiit of the Australian note i^ue 
passed to the Commonwealth Bank, with the 
result that the whole business of ditfiilbuting 
ami withdrawing Au.straliau notes is now in its 
hands. At this time tlie total of not^ out¬ 
standing was £.5.^,012,56'1, including the hold¬ 
ings of all the banks. The gold reserve wa:* 
£23,309,622, representing 42’37 per cent of 
all notes outstanding. 

Tuk Impekial Bank of India was con- 
under the Imperial Ban]( of India Act 
1920 foj; tho purpose of taking over the under¬ 
takings and business, from* 27th January 
1921, of tho three Presidency Banks, the Bank 
of Bengal, the Bank of Boml^y %iid tkc Bank 
of Madras. ^For many years these banks had 
been regarded af semi-oificial institutions, and 
as “bankers’ bankjj,” and it had been felt that 
their interests were common and demanded » 
co-ordinated policy. During the period ^f the 
War, friendly, though informal, co-operation^ 
ciiqiliasised this feentig jnutual interest. 
Moreover, tiie events of the period had4irought 
the Goverumeut into closer touch with these 
hanks, and it was impdftanf that these rclatwus 
shouhl continue. The fi’ovision of up-to-datfe 
banking^ facilities wa» essential for tho proper 
development of indus4riul India, the more so 
because of tho peojile’s juedilect^n fof holding 
their savings in a inetallio form,* The earlier 
discussions on tJie subject were in the dii-ec^ion 
of the creation of a State Bank, but for various 
reasoiis^the proposals fell through, and instead 
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the amalgamation scheme was adopted. The 
shares in the Presidency Banks were exchanged, 
with some adjustments, into shares of the new 
bank, and the capital increased to lis. 1125 
lakhs, of which one-lmlf ft'as to be jmid ii]) at 
the outset. The governing body, or Central 
Board, of the bank was designed to secure ade¬ 
quate representation of all important interests 
ooncernod, including Government, Local Boards, 
the shareliolders, and the general public. In 
accordance with the by-laws, the discharge of 
the functions of the Central Board was dele¬ 
gated to a small managing committee, meeting 
regulaiiy and exercising the full administrative 
powers of the Centra) Board, subject to any 
special instructions which it might receive from 
that body. The apjwiutinent of the bank as 
the sole banker for the Government of India 
will, it is confidently expected, result in con¬ 
siderable economy, as it will release for tlm 
benefit of trade the funds which previously 
have been locked uj) in the soparalc resei've 
treasuries, and at the same time the ]>ublic 
will be provided with faciUtiea for the transfer 
of money at a moderate charge. The hank 
has undertaken to establish and maintain, 
within five years from the commeuecmciit of 
the Act, not less than one hundred new 
branches, of which at least one-fourth will bo 
established at such })laces as the Government 
may direct. A London Ollioe has been opened 
to conduct business on behalf of the Imnk’s 
own conftituents and to re-discount bills of 
exchange for the Exchange and other hanks, 
but tlje bank will not compete with the Ex¬ 
change Banks in the oidiiiary exchange 
bus^Uess- From what has been said it will Im 
seen that the position of the Imperial Bank 
diffors in matenal resiiects from that of central 
banks in countries where tlcre already exists 
a highly dev^o}>ed banking system a 
cental discount market. The police with 
regard to the admin&ti-atiou of the note issue 
and the London remittance business ot the 
Qovemmeiit hks Ijeen left for futi^rc decision. 

[For further details, see Ecov<i^ic Journal^ vol. 
xxxi. p. 14J.] 

\ The South African Reserve Bank was 
established at Pretoria by Act of the South 
tAfricafi Parliament in 1920, following the 
Report of a Selccj^ CdnnnStee on the Embargo 
on Expert of Sjwie. The Act provided for a 
capital of £1,000,000, of wliich oiifj half w'as 
to ke subscribed by<^thc*Soiith African Banks 
ift projiortion to tlieir dapital and reserve funds. 

other hair wSk offer*! to tlie public, and 
any i»art of it not sab8crV>ed by the juiblic was 
to bo talAn dc by the Treasury. The bank’s 
‘ dividend wasTiraited to 10 per cent, but while 
therj^ns an em^rgo ontlie expoii; of gold from 
-4South Africa, or so long as gold certificates arc 
«iaoouvortible, ft may not pay a dMdend ^f more 


than 6 per cent per annum, and all excess profits 
during such period must bo placed to a special 
fundr for strengthening the gold reserve of the 
hauls When the reserve fund is equal it) the 
jaiid-up cajntal, the net profits,^.fter loiymont of 
a dividend of 10 per cent, are to go to the 
Government. The sole right to issue notes in 
South Afiica was given to the bank for twenty- 
five years, and the commercial banks ceased to 
issue their notes on Ist July 1922. The note 
circulation on Slst Mai-oH 1923 amounted to 
£9,866,414. The Reserve Bank notes are to 
be secured by at least 40 \»er cent in gold cover, 
and as to the remainder by commercial i)aper or 
trade bills, and by a firet charge on all the 
assets of the bank. Tliesc reserve requii-ements 
may be temporarily snsjicndexi with the consent 
of the 'rieasury and subject to the payment of 
a graduated tax on tlm note issue, rising as the 
gold reserve falls bt'low 40 pci cent, and sub¬ 
ject also to a corres[)oiiding increase in the 
interest and discount rate.^i of t)»o bank.* The 
Act further retjuired all banks transacting busi¬ 
ness in South Africa to maintain reserve balances 
with the bank cijual to 13 ])er cent of their 
demand liabilities and 3 per cent of their time 
liabilities. The bank is ailministered by eleven 
directors, of whom three experienced in banking 
and finance are nominated by the stock-holding 
banks and ajijioiiited by the Governor-General, 
and three, who must at the time of their 
election bo actively engaged in commerce, 
agriculture, or some other industrial pursuit, 
are elected by stock-boldcrs otlier than banks, 
and five (including a Governor and Deputy 
Governor) appointed by tlie Governoi-Geneml. 
lliauches may be established by tlio bank 
within the Union, and, with the consent of the 
(roveinmeiit, outside the Union, and the bank 
may, sulijcct to certain restrictions, carry on tlie 
usual business of bankers. The most important 
of these restriction.s art! that it may not advane-e 
money on mortgage nor own fixed jiroperty, 
ipxcept fofits own business premises, that it may 
not make^ unsecured advances, draw or accejit 
bills otherwise than on demand, accept deposits 
for a fixed term or allow interest on credit 
balances on current accoutlts. ^ 

[See also Ecoiionik JnumaU vol. xxxi. p. 172.] 

F. W. U. 

BANK NOTE (United States of 
America).* The note circulation of iho 
national banks was until the o|'ganisation of the 
Federal Reserve System in August 1914 the only 
authorised bank note. This circulation was 
regulated, in the irain, by the provisions of the 
Acts of 1863, which required that all issues be 
seemed by United States bonds deposited in thb 
Treasury. Conditions relating to such deixisits 
(^nd their relation to the amount of notesii^ued 
were from time to time changed, but at present 
bonds may be dejiositcd in a sum o<jual, for 
each bank, to the amount of its capital stock, 
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the notes iNsuc'l to it then being equal to the 
par value of the bonds so deposited. Oiigin- 
ally limited in ivggregate amount, such linfta- 
tion ll-as later removed, ao that the ijotc 
circulation of th% national banks had ree''.ipd 
about $730,000,000 in 1914, and was ciiiofly 
restricted at that date by the scarcity ot 
so-called circulation bonds. The obvious de¬ 
fects of this type of note issue led to the 
insertion oNP^ovisifin in the Federal Reserve 
Act which released national banks Iroiu tbc 
necessity of depositing bonds with the Trciusury 
in any ainoniit as a condition of tbe rebuitioii 
of tlicir charters, although it pprniittoil Ibc 
banks to continue, if they chose, to dejiosit 
such bonds: and to r«>coivc hack circulation 
up to the amounts ]»CTinittcd hy law, should 
they so desire. Ranks alieudy holding the 
bonds were to be proti’ctod by a ]irovision 
whicb periiii'led the Federal Reserve Hoard 
to order the pureliase of such bonds from 
“ member banks' at tlie rate of $12.^»,000,000 
}»cr annum. With Llm entrance of tlic United 
States into the World War, sueb jairclmses 
were suspemled, and tbe amount of notes 
outstanding remained about stable, being in the 
middle of 1921 a])proximately $730,000,000. 
The Federal Reserve Act sought to provide 
for an clastic cunetie.y. It diiectcd that tlie 
ebairmaii of each Federal reserve bank sluuild 
receive from the governing autlioiilies ot the 
bank, at tlicir diserelion, discounled ]ia{)er 
held by tliem, and in exeliango should issue 
Fwleral reserve notes in amount eijual to tbe 
taee of tbe pa|K*v. Tlie bnnk itself was leijuired 
to hold a gold reserve of 40 jier cent against 
these notes (I'ut of tliis 40 ]>er <‘(“nt, 5 per 
cent wav to be on deposit with tlie Treasuri'r 
of the United Stales for the purjio.se of making 
convcrsi<ui of gol<l into deiuaiid). In later 
amendments, ju-tivision was made for direct 
deposits of gold willi *tlic. Federal reserve 
agents, while the holding of a gold reserve in 
the vaults of tlie bank was (lispensed with, * 
];rovide(l that the Federal reserve a<(cnt him¬ 
self was in possession of gold equal to 40 per 
cent of the notes oi)^staiiding. An issue of 
8100,000^ 0 ** Federal reserve notes might thus 
he represented hy $60 eligible pajier in the 
hands of tlic Federal reserve agent, $35 gold, 
also in his hands, and $.5 in the hands of the 
Treasurer. In th^se circumstances, the Federal 
reserve note to-<iay evidently represents a 
ftuotuating base partly composed of eligible 
paper and partly of gold. The note issue 
has shown considerable clasftcity even under 
these conditions; and at present the amount 
outstanding (end of Juno 1924) is aboift 
$2,400,000,000. Federal re.servc notes arc 
a first lien on the usaets of the bank i.ssuiuff 
them, and are also the obligations of the 
United States Oovenimcnt, but they are not 
legal tender although payable to tlie Govern- 


raeiit in liquidation of taxes, customs, and 
other public duos. At the same time, the 
Federal Rf«erve Act made provision for a new 
type of currency entitled “Federal reserve 
bank notes." These were to be in all respects 
similar to the old national bank notes, rest¬ 
ing on the bonds pui-cbased by tbe reserve 
bunks as previously explained, while safe¬ 
guarded in exactly the same way as regards 
redemjition, by a ti })er cent fund with the 
Treasui'cr of the United States. These notes 
wore called into existence to an unexpected 
extent during the war, for the ]iurpo.se of 
rejdacing the silver certificates. The issue 
of the ecrtificates had been suspended, and 
those outsfanding withdrawn, so that new 
notes were, in the opinion of Congress, required 
in order to furnish a enrreuey to fill the 
“ vacuum " caused by the withdrawal of the 
certilicates. As silver was re]nirchased under 
the Pittman Act 8uhse(iuent to the close of 
the war and new certificates reissued, the 
Federal reserve bank notes have been retired, 
so that to-day (middle of 1924) the oulstand- 
ing amount of Federal reserve bank notes in 
actual circulation is not more than $325,000. 
Until 1914, the note circulation of tlie 
National Banks, which provided about 
$730,000,000 of paper currency, was arranged 
u)>on the w’cll-known bond deposit principle 
(see Bank Note, United States of Awkuica). 
Tliis bond-secured issue bad long been regarded 
a.s undesirable, and the Federal Relbrve Act 
: of 23rd Decen ber 1913 jirovided for its 
retirement. This plan proved unsuitaUe to 
the times, owing to the opening of the "War 
and the entry of the United States into^he 
conflict, so that the ii;\tional hunk note system 
has ren lintsl jnacth vlly unchanged in amount. 
Tl)c “J^cdoral restive notes” provided for in 
thW'e ioral Reserve Act were intended to be true 
bank nJte.s, regulated in their amount by^he 
volume of rediscounts with the ♦’ederal reserve 
bank?. Later, and ])artly as a result of war 
conditions, l^y caiuo to bo ki either upoiy 
gold or discounted ]Kiper, while the latter was 
allowed to inchuTo the direct notes memlier 
banks jirotccted hyBiational bonds as collateral. 
During the latter jiart of the War, when thc^ 
quantity of such collateral ivas very ^eat, 
the distinction betw^n t^fesc Federal ftserve* 
notes so protected and the national hank notes 
was one of theory only. In*additioi^to the 
Federal re^rve notes, the Act also authorised 
Federal reserve banks to is^ie “Federal rescfve 
liank notes" proleeteif* bw national bonds 
exclusively, and benfe exawy identical with 
national bank notes. aThc redemption of all 
notes of these three kinds is n«i||r carried on 
at the place of business of tlie issuing bank: 
the national bank notes and the Federal 
reserve hank notes in “lawful money of the 
United#8tatc.s," toward which a 6 per cent 
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in lawful money on the extent of the note 
circulation is required to be cniistantly kept 
on deposit with the Treasurer of the Unit^ 
States, who also directly redeems the note on 
demand. The Federal rcscire notes are re¬ 
deemable at their place of issue, in gold, at 
the Treasury (like the other notes), and at 
other Federal reserve banks (in gold or lawful 
money). The safeguards behind the national 
bank notes and Federal reserve bank notes 
aro (1) Government bonds equal to face; (2) 
limitation of the notes of the national hanks 
to capital; (3) a 6 per cent redemption fund 
in the Treasury. Federal reserve notes are 
protected by (1) 100 per cent pa])er or jiaper 
of eligible character or gold (the latter not 
less than 40 per cent) in the hands ot a 
Federal reserve bank or its chairman; (2) 

6 per cent gold (counted as part of tlie 40 
per cent nientionc<i above) with the Treasurer 
of the United States, and various provisions 
for enforcing the prompt return of tlie notes 
to their issuer. National bank notes are 
practically a stationary element in the circu¬ 
lation and Federal reserve bank notes a 
declining element. Federal reserve notes have 
largely displaced gold certificates, and their 
increase or decrease is largely due to chatiges 
in current demand for circulating medium or 
to fluctuations in the volume of business. 

H. r. w. 

BARTON, John,* is praised by Ricardo, 
who quStes from his essay on “The Condition 
of the Labouring Classes of Society and adds : 
“Mr. Barton, in the above publication, has, I 
think, tiken a correct view of some of the 
effects of an increasing amount of fixed capital 
on the condition of the labouring classes. His 
Essay contains much valuable information.” 
FrindpUs, 3rd edition, IS21, p. 480* He is 
also quoted •by Maltlius, Political 
p.*' 261 ; Marx, KapUaZ^ i.^ #55, and 
Theorien iilm- den Mehnoert, 1905, ii., 2nd 
I)art, p. 370 ; Villcrmc, TaUean de VUat* 
physi((t(,€ et mcral dc» ouvrifw 1840, II. 

pp. 20-21. ^ ». 

BAUQRILLART, Hrnui Joseph Leon 
(1821-1892), was in 185f appointed deputy 
professor to Michel Chevalike in the College 
de F;*ance ; in 1866 ho was called to the chair 
of hfijtory of economic doctrines in the same 
college. He W4 \b^ also Professor of Political 
EconOfliy in thts ICcole des Ponts ct Chaiissees 
and a member of the^Academie des Sciences 
Mbrales et Politiqilb. 

An untiring a^d w^l-informed investigator of 
historical, philosophicalfand economic matters, 
it may be said ttiat asun economist his ruling 
preoccupati^' has been to demonstrate that no 
oonlxadietion exists -^tween the doctrines of ' 
the liberal'sAobl, to "which he belonged, and 
the nilea, of. conduct as laid^down by moral 
aoienoe. These views hfi already deft'nded in 


one of his first and principal works, Zes Papports 
de la morale et de V&.onomie politique (Paris, 
18l0), and thirty years later, in the article 
“Morale" which ho contributed to LMl Say’s 
Nothmau Victionnaire d’dfjnoniie politique 
(189^). 

The first book, by which he attracted the notice 
of learned circles, is Ins volume on Jmii Bodin et 
non ievips; tableau den theories polifiqnes et des 
idees iconomi(pie^ aw scizihne niide (Pans, 1863), 
describing after an introduction on the leading 
ei'onomic and political i<leas of the period, the 
life an<l writings of Ho^lin, ami giving a full analysis 
with coiumeiitaries of his Jtepubliqne, It remains 
the stainlard book on the Bubject. 

Baudnllart’s Ifisloire du luxe public et privi 
depaun VantiquHi juaqu'd nos jours (Paris, 4 vols., 
1878 and 1880) is another outcome of his favourite 
studies on the re<’iprncal iulluences having existed 
and existing between etliics and social economics ; 
it is a sort of encyclopetlic and historical account 
of the character of public and })rivatc luxury from 
the dawn of history to our own times. 

The three volumes of his Populations agrkolen 
de la France (Paris, 1880 to 1893) were written as 
the report of an extensive inqtiiry entrusted to his 
care by the Acadenne des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques. The first volume comprises Normandy and 
Brittany ; the second Maine, Anjou, IVmraine, 
Poitou, the country around Paris, Picanly, and 
Artois ; the third volume on Central France was 
published by Ids son after his death, and is in fact 
as much the work of the son as of the father. 
The object of his inquiry was, not cultivation 
itself, but the moral and material situation of the 
agrhiultur.al populations; to reach his aim, he 
combine<l direct observations of the present with 
the study of the j)ast. 

Bandrillart was also a frequent <‘ontrihntor to 
the Journal des kovominten^ to tlie Heme den 
deuic tuondeSf and to Franck’s Didbrnnaire des 
sciences philos<tpliiquat. Beshles the four large 
works mentioned alwve, he published: Manuel, 
d’Seonomie politique *^18.57) ; Etudes de phllo- 
Sophie inorule ei d'kniumte politique. (18.57); 
Puhlieiiies imdemee (1862); La Liherti dn 
tramU^ Vassociaiion et la d^moefratie. (1865); 
j^liment^ d’konoiuie,^ rurale, industrieJle et coM’ 
merciale (1867); Eeorvmiat politique populaire 
(1869); La Famille eU Vdhieation en France 
(1874). ' K. ca. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT 1882, 
Amendment and iNTE^tfuKTATioN of. In 
the case of Capital and Counties Bank v. 
Gordon [1903], A.C. 240, t^e House of Lords 
decided that where a banker credited a customer 
with a crossed cheque as cash betoro receiving 
payment theredf, he did not subsequently 
receive payment only for the customer, but 
for himself, so that ip the event of a forged 
endorsement, he lost the protection of sec. 82 
of the Bills of Exchange Act 1882, and was 
liable for conversion, or money had and reoeivod, 
to the true owner. To obviate the risks and 
inconvenience occasioned to bankers by tliis 
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decision, tho Bills of Exchange (Crossed 
Cheques) Act 1906 was passed, after several 
previous futile iniioductions. It cniwds Jiiat 
“ a brfliker receives payment of a crossed eLo(jue 
for a customer 'mthin the meaning of sec. 82 
of the Bills of Exchange Act 1882, notivith- 
standing that he credits the customor’s account 
with the amount of the cheque before receiving 
jiaymcnt thereof.” Presumably crediting in 
the j>as8-book is included, not only the un- 
commuiiicated entry in tho bank-books. The 
cUcct of the Act appears to Imj confined to 
elictpies, i.e. bills of exchange drawn on a 
banker payable on demand, excluding orders 
for ])ayment conditional on signalun* of an 
annexed re(!eipt and drafts drawn by a branch 
(HI head ollicc of the same bank, or vhr. wm, 
both of whicli were held in the (cordon case 
not to be c!ie(ju«!8. The new Act furllicr aftects 
only the jKwition between tin', collecting 
banker and the tine owner, leaving untouchecl 
the other rights and liabilities arising from 
such crediting as wisli. These, as deducilde 
fixHii the (jordoii case, include the right ol the 
custmner to draw against uncleared cheques 
credited as oasli, in tiie absence of any agi-ee- 
ineiit to the contrary exiness or implied, and 
tho right of the banker t(» dcdiit liis customer 
with such chetpios, if returned unpaid, or to 
sue tlie parties thereto, irrespective of the stale 
of the customer’s ao.couul. 

Tw'u other ]>omts were liually decided by Hie 
above case : First, that a collecting banker can 
acquire no jirotectioii by crossing to hiiiisell, 
under see. 77 (ti), a (dicquo received by him 
uncrossed. Second, that a baiikc’r s draft, of I 
tlio nature befoKi mentioned, though not a bill 
or cho(jue, is a draft or order drawn on a banker 
within the meaning of sec. 19 of tho Stamp 
Act 189:1, BO that the hanker is not liable for 
jiaying such documents on a forged eiidorscineiit. 
Again, apart from legisbftiou, see. 7, suhsec. 8 
of Hie Bills of Exchange Act leeeived a some¬ 
what narrow mterpretation iu the twA cases ot^ 
Vinden u. Hughes [1905J, 1 K.B. 795, and 
Maclieth v. Nortii and South Wales Bank 
[1906], 2 K.B. 71%, a/Iirmed by O.A. Get. 16 
[1907', >23 L.T. p. iu which it was held 
that the payee of a cheque who is existing and 
intended to receive the money is not lictitioiis 
or non-existing within the meaning of the 
subsection, though tlie drawer was not indebted 
to him, and his ii^me was suggested or even in¬ 
serted by a third person merely to give colour 
to the tran.saction for his own ends. In Colonial 
Bank of Australasia v. Mar^all [lOOG], A.C. 
667, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
decided that tlie leaving blank sjiaoes wliwi 
drawing a cheque is not a sufficient breach of 
the customer’s duty to hi.s banker to justify th| 
latter in debiting the customer with more than 
the original amount of the cheque, should that 
amount be fraudulently raised and the larger 


sum paid by the banker innocently and without 
negligence. The old, but somewhat dis- 
cr^ited case of young v. Grotc, it was held, • 
c^n no longer be regarded as of any authoiity. 
(See Bill of ExchA’ge.) J. u. p. 

Under tho Bills of Kxcliauge (Time of 
Noting) Act 1917 (7 & 8 Ceo. Y. e. 48), when 
a dishonoured bill is noted, it need no longer 
bo noted on the day of its dishonour. It may 
he noted on that day, “and must he noted not 
later than the next succeeding business day.” 
This Act was passed to give relief when there 
was a shortage of nolanes’ clerks during the 
late War. M. i>. 0 . 

BIUTll-llA'l’E.* Tlie decline of tho birth¬ 
rate in this country and many others ilnring 
recent years is remarkable. Among numerous 
books and articles investigating the causes of 
this )»h(‘nomenon, Yule’s pamphlet on The Fall 
of the Birth-rate (1920) deserves jiartieular 
mention. The select references which lie gives 
will enable the reader to pursue the investiga¬ 
tion of causes. 'I’he facts arc to be gathered 
from the llei>orts of the Kegistrars of biiths, 
deaths, and marriages in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the corresjionding oHicial returns 
in other countries ; together with tho Siim- 
inaries published trom time to time in the 
.loarwd of the Bo\ial SfMiiiilical Stx'ictij, and 
other learned jieriodii^ls. f. y. e. 

BLOCK, Maurice (1816-1901). in 

Germany, hut educated in France, he heeame a 
Frenchman by n..tnralisation as soon as he was 
of ago, and was attached from 1843 to 1^61 to 
the statistical department of the ministry of 
Agiiciilture, Industry, and Trade; in 188# he 
was elected a member of tlie AcadL-mie des 
encKcrs noi'alcs et pohiajws. 

^,11 ‘Jhiliring worker in the field of statistics, 
Block edited during forty-(our years (1856-1^00) 
the AiTnualre de I'enmomic politique et de la 
utahatiquc \ he also pubhslif-•the StatiMupie 
compart de la France (2 vols., 2iid edit. 1876); 
the TraiU litfwt'ique et j>rutiq9e !• la afaluthjue 
(1886), and seve^l works of refereiiee, such as the 
Diciionnaire de Vadminihtratiim fr^gaise (4th 
edit. 1898), the D^tiouvaire geidral de la poli¬ 
tique (1874), and the BeUi didiomaire ^wlUiqim 
cl nodal (1896). * 

Conversant with most European languages,* 
Block from 1866 to tile erifl of his life wrote for 
the Jtnirual dcs kouomistes, ^ quarlcrb* review 
of periodical economic publications issuM out of 
France (Hftn//! des priti^ipa^’i puhlications pM(h 
diques de I’Hranger). He (^lulensed the Iruits oih^s 
extensive readiug and of hisjifeloug interpreta¬ 
tion of foreign thought in the two volumes of bis 
Progr^ de la science ^ertwmique, depu^ Adam 
Smith (two editions, 1890 and 18#2). The plan 
adopted is the treatment of each subjQct (nature, 
labour, capital, credit, etc.) in a distinct chaj^er; 
at the beginning the present state reached by 
sciencB^s exjiosed, and at the end the views of the 
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leading French and foreign economists are summed 
lip, mostly in their own words. 

A clear and exact thinker, with a tendi-ncy to 
sarcastic humour, lllock remained faithful to the 
doctrines prevalent at thottime of his youth, and 
considers reason a safer scientific guide than feel¬ 
ing and ethics. B. ca. 

BOARD OF TRADE.* In 1904 Lord 
Jersey’s Committee suggested tliat tlie IVaideiit 
of tho Boat'd should receive the position of a 
Secretary of State and be given the title of 
Minister of Commerce and Industry. Tins 
recoininenilatiou was not carried out, but it was 
decided that tho salary of the President should 
no longer bo limited as it bad been under the 
Board of Trade Act of 1826. The Board of 
Trade Act of 1909 decreed that the President 
should bo paid such annual sabuy as rarliamciit 
might determine. Tlic increased salary (£5000 
per annum) was tirst jiaid for tlie year 
1910. 

The history of tlie last forty years has shown 
a continuous expansion in the duties wliicli the 
Board of Trade has been called u])on to perform. 
This in turn has led to a multiplication of 
Departments witliin the Board, and liually to 
the development of ccj-tain new ministries 
(those of Labour and Transjioi't). In 1886 tlie 
passing of tho Bankruptcy Act biMUgbt about 
the establishment of tlie Bankruptcy Depart- 
Tieut. In 1909 the Companie.s Dejiartmciit 
was created for the purpose of registration and 
regulatioti of Joint Stotk {!!ompaiiios. jbe 
idministration of the Trade Boards Act, the 
Labour Exchanges and Unemployment Insur¬ 
ance invoked tho Board in additional duties. 
As ^ result, a division took place in tlio Com¬ 
mercial, liabour and StatisUeal Department, 
the Labour Department remaining in charge of 
the Controller-Gcneml and the Commemial Dc- 
])artment beiii^j put in charge of an ^sisk.nt 
Seofetary. In 1911 an Industrial Coufticil was 
set \i\t and a Chief ‘industrial Commissioner’s 
Department was created, which took over tlio 
powers «f condiliaf^oii and arbitrafion previously 
exerci.sed by the Labour Department. In 1913 
the administration of the Lilbour Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurapoe was transferred 
to a separate Department witli an Assistant 
Secretary ; the collection ot Industrial Statistics 
was afeo transfeiTod to a Department of Labour 
Statistics uiider^ th*e coTitrol of a Director. 
The Labour Dep«rtTucnt then ceased to exist. 

During the "War some of the func^^ons of the 
Board of Trade d#/oli^d upon certain new 
iliinistries—-those of Iftiipping, hood, Labour, 
ayid Transport', bf thei^t, however, only the 
ministries of Ljibour (jJ917) and Transport 
(1919) Rave })eeBi made jicrinanent. Several 
new Dep^rtinents were also created during the 
War1u}d the years thsCt immediately succeeded 
the chief being the Joint Department of 
Overseas Tr^e (established jflintly tho 


Foreign Office) and the Mines Dcjiartmeut 
formed under the Mining Industry Act of 1920. 
Art important memorandum on tho Reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Board of Trade (Od. 89R2) was , 
issued in January 1918. 'Kiis memorandum 
sugjjhstcd that tho Board of Trade should be 
organised in two main divisions—(1) Dejiart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry, dealing with 
vigilance and information. (2) Department 
of Puhlie Services, jiossessing administrative 
functions. Stress w.vs laid on tlie formation of 
an Intelligence Department, to he known as the 
“Geni'val Economic Department,” within the 
first division. 

Tlio following Departments now exist within 
the Board of Trade—(1) Secretariat, (2) Intel¬ 
ligence and Parliamentary, (3) Commercial 
Relations and Treaties. (4) Industries and Maun- 
faetures, (5) Industrial Property, (6) Staudard.s, 
(7) Statistics, (8) Mercantile Marine, (9) Com¬ 
panies, (10) Bankruptcy, (11) Legal, (12) 
Fiuaueo, (13) Establishment, (14) l^liard of 
'IVade Journal, (15) Mines, (1 f>) Overseas Trade, 
The two latter are administered by Parliamentary 
Sucre tm’ies. 

[See CoMMKucrAL Intelligence, below; Re- 
part of CmmUtef. on Machinery of (Jvxxrnmeni, 
1918; Memoranduin. with reaptrl to the He- 
organisation of the Hoard of Trade.^ 1918; Com- 
mittee on Stolfini/ omi Methods of Work in the 
Hoard of Tra^c, 1921.] B. L. H. 

BOCCARDO, Giuolamo (1829-1904), born 
in Genoa, died in Rome. He began liis career 
as a journalist in 1848, but refused to enter into 
[>olitical lilcM ben CAVoru offered iiim the under- 
secretaryship of the ministry of Agi-icultui-e, 
Industry, and Commerce. He was ]>re8ident of 
the Technical Institute of Genoa and jirofossor at 
the university, lu 1877 he was appointed sena¬ 
tor, and in 1888 councillor of state. As an econo¬ 
mist he was a very learned but not original 
thinker. He worked Cor the diffusion of econo¬ 
mic science by writing in 1853 a very concise 
^and rleaf manual of jiolitical economy, substan¬ 
tially on tltc lines of John Stuart Mill 
ail'd his lAench coiitcmporarifs, a manual which 
had a great success, especially among students 
|ircparing for examinatibns in publ'c offices 
where political economy was requisite and 
amongst students of technical institutes. In 
1859 he published a Universal Didionary of 
Political Economy and Commerce^ which was 
republished 1875. But Bocci^o influenced the 
studies of political economy more jiarticularly 
when he succeeded Ferrara in the editorship 
of the Bihlioteca idV EeonomUta. Ferrara used 
to say he knew of no German economist worth 
roading except KohcueR| and would not publish 
translations of German economists; Bocoardo 
frent in the opposite direction and opened the 
BihluAeca to all dissenters fh)m the so-oalled 
classical school (see Classical Eookokists). 
He published, besides Roscher, SctiHfBo, 
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Wagnku, Schonberg, Marx, Laksallb, and 
amongst ihe English Macleod and Owen. 
Boccai-do, Tory naturally, considering Ina |rc- 
roptiveainind, was under the sway of Si‘Encbr’8 
evolntioniam, an(V strongly inolinod to socio¬ 
logical studies. Ina prefaces to the econoijiste 
■wiiosR works he published are easy and interest¬ 
ing reading, like articles in the Heme des Dexix 
Mmde.a ; but they are very far from being coni- 
jtarable to those of Fenarii, his j>rcdecc8aor. The 
])rinci]>al subjects they cli.scuss are : the econo¬ 
mic and social jiroblcm in Germany; the heretics 
of })olitical economy and social legislation ; the 
}irinciplea of science and art in finance ; (jiianti- 
iiitive inetluKls applied to economics, statistics, 
and social science ; tlie philosophical ])nncij)les 
of pidifical economy ; method and limits of 
]i()l)ticHl economy ; man and animal; sociology 
in history, sciem-c, religion, and the Cosmos ; 
credit and Ijanks. Jn these i-ssays he tried 
to render classical and }»olitical economy more 
eomplote and correct by utilising matheinalics, 
biology, and history. IJoccardo published also 
Jevoks and Wai.ka.s. Besides these purely 
scientific publioiitioiis, he Umk a very active 
share in queslifnis of the day, concerning the 
Ilalian banks of issue, fojcnd cunenc.y, mercau- 
tile marine, labour ^nobleins. He was a free 
trader and opjiosj'd socialism on many occa¬ 
sions. When weaiied with economic studies 
he used to turn to idiysical geograjdiy, and 
wrote on eartlnpiakes and volcanoes, and also 
on the physical structure and formation of onr 
globe. Ho was a man full of character, and 
osti'cined for his strong sense ordiitv. M.r. 

JlOllM-nAWEllK. Ei’gen \on (i' 8M-1914), 
was one of the founders of (he Austrian School 
of Economists. He and Kriedrieh von Wi(‘ser 
were united in a community of studies and nn 
unbroken tVien<lsbip whicli dated baih to the 
first form of tin* (lymiiasium. These two wore 
the fiM who took up au<k developed the exact 
economic theory w’hich Carl Mj 4MJEU had ]iub- 
lishcd in his Ormdxdtzc drr Volksieifluchitflii- 
lehre, 1871, but which had till tlien remained 
almost unnoticed.^ IJolnn - Bawerk'^ cxti'ft- 
ordinary intellectnil vigour enableil him, in 
addition his rich a#d varu’d scientific work, 
to do as much as an official and statesman as 
would have completely filled the life of a less 
gifted man. 

On completing his studies, Bohm-Bawerkwent 
into the Austrian Ministry of Finance, then 
qualified in 1880 m a PrivaUlozont (lecturer) 
in Political Economy in the Vienna University, 
and in 1881 became Assistant Professor, and 
later Professor of this faculty at Innsbruck. 
In the few years that he taught there, he coiiv- 
pleted the two volmncs of his chief work, 
Kapital und Kapitahins, whitdi brouglit hin^ 
an international reputation. In 1889 he was 
called to Vienna as an ex|)ert in the Finance 
Misistiy in order to draft the Government bill 


for the reform of direct taxation. Austria at 
that time Imd a system of direct taxes' on 
produce, which had mainly beeii introduced as 
war taxes. Their assessment and method of 
collection were consonant neither with justice 
nor good policy in taxation. Bohin-Bawerk's 
bill remedied the worst defects of these taxes 
on profits and also introduced a modern income 
tax. His political tact enabled him to steer 
the bill through the difficulties of Parliament. 
His sound judgment and foresight were proved 
by the gi'cat success which attended the re- 
fonned taxes, botli in tlieir financial yield and 
the extraordinary improvement they produced 
ill taxation morale. From 1895 onwards, 
Bohni-Bawerk was three limes Finance Minister. 

On tlio lii-st two occasions he held ollice only a 
sliort time ; but the third time, in 1900, it was 
his fortune to hold office for almost five years. 

In the inteiwal between Ids jteriods of ollice he 
w'as one of the Presidents of the Administrative 
Court of Appeal {Venndhinrifigc.richishof) as 
the liead of the Tax Division. 

Bolim-Baw'erk’H successes as a statesman 
were a brilliant refutation of the criticisms 
brought against the Austrian theory for its 
hyper-ab.straclion and lack of eonneclion witli 
real life. Without the clearness which his 
scientific training iinpai ted he would not have 
made so great a sneoess. When he retired from 
office, he b-fl to his successors a well-organised 
state houselmld, a well-filled exchequer and a 
biilliant budget. The Austrian Sta^' credit 
had 80 much iiiqiroved that Bohm-Bawerk had 
liccn able lo carry out a corivci'sion of the 
jmblic tiebt Tlic (i<»verument ollere(f the 
retiring Minister tlio highly paid post of a 
Governor of the Austrian Mortgage Bihk 
{JUxkvk^'cdita’nslAH). He, however, declined 
this offoi in order to devote himself entirely to 
bis^eic-.ftific work, and took a piofessorship at 
Vienna whieli )m held till his death. • 

Bohm^lawerk’s scientitie work has a twofold 
^content. First of all he did gicat service in 
nsing his brilliant powers of cxpoaitioii make 
known the dfcfftiines of the iuan School 
to a w'ider circle •!' readers at home and abroad. 
Ills first publication of this sort^ wa-s the 
Grnndziige der i^tecirie dp» ii'irfsckaflfichcn^ 
GiUcrwerfes (Princi^des of the Theory of the 
Economic Value of Goods), which apjwj^ed in 
the Jakrbiicher fiir ^Nal/mmlbkonoinU'y Jena, 
188fi. IL‘ 1’0 he united the do^rinoa d^eloped 

by Carl Meriger and Friedrich von Wiescr, 
successfully widening tiljei%Bcoi>e in regard to 
the theory of prices, i^is rare critical gnto 
enabled him to defied the* Austrian School 
against llio many attacks to which it was 
exposed in the early days of its existei^ce. At 
the same time, he. gave jiroof of^s vigour in • 
debate by a constant discussion and criticism 
of the now works on the theory of value, pfice 
and capitaL Of the controversies he carried on, 
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tho most to be noted are that with Dietzcl in ' 
the Jahrhiich^ fur Natmmlbkonomiey Jena, ( 
1890-92; with Josef Schnnipoter in the i 
Zfsitschriji fiitr Volhwirtschaft, Vienna, 1913; 1 

and with John B. Clark ki the Quarterly Jon rnal < 
of Kcononiics, vol. ix. 

The main theme of his scientific work is the ' 
subject of capital anfi interest. The first 
volume of his chief work shows him in his full 
mastery of fertile criticism. In the whole 
range of the moral sciences there is no history 
of the dovoloj*ment of thoiiglit which presents 
its material with more power of insight and 
persuasion. The second volume develops the 
theory of capital, and, above all, of interest on 
capital. The Austrian theory of value and 
price is heie u.sed as a basis and its most im¬ 
portant problems scarcliingly examined. Ihjlim- 
Bawerk’s theory of interest is based on the i<i(‘a 
that future needs aro ))ut low in proportion to 
their remoteness, an idea which introduces the 
time-factor into economic calculation. Bohin- 
Bawerk’s theory of interest has found staunc-h 
adherents and obstinate opponents in c<pial 
numliers. But even i f one disagrees with its root 
idea, it is impossible not to rcM-ognise the pro¬ 
found insight which Bohm-Bawerk acejuired in 
his researches in economic theory. 

[Cf. Carl Menger’s obituary of Bohm-Bawerk 
in the Alnmnack der Wiener Akademk de/)' 
Wissensieliafien^ 1913. It gives a list of his 
writings ami the most important articles, etc., on 
hia econcmic work. Cf. also Jo.seph Scliumpeter’a 
brilliant obituary, entitled “The siaentitic life- 
work of Eugen von Bohm-Bawerk,” published in 
Zihehrift far Volkswirtechofl, Vienna, 1914. 
Cf. also *tlie article on Austrian School ok 
Eotnomist-s.] f. w. 

BOOTH, Charles (1840-1916), shipowner, 
merchant, manufacturer ajjd investigator, was 
born and educated at Liverpool. HcS'Cccifcd 
hi|. business education in the of Mr. 

Lamport of Messr-s. Lamport & Holt’s steamship 
Corajiany. rfo then joined his brother Alfred, 
in a bpsinesi in America. In 1866 the two 
brothers investeS the wliolc of llfcir fortune in 
the purchase of two steanAships, the small 
beginning of the large mulerUking afterwards 
known as the Booth Steamship Company. In 
^early youth he was an enthusiastic Radical and 
a meiyber of the Birmingham Education League. 

’ While working exc^AsivIly long hours for the 
succes^of his business, ho gave much time and 
thouglit to the alfairs of tho Liverjpool Trades 
Hall. He was at «time greatly influenced 
jjy the writings of Comte, but never joined the 
Posifivist body. In U7l he mamed Mary, 
daughter of Charles Zacjiary Macaulay. Owing 
to overwork he. had become subject to a fonn 
of nerv.ous Indigestion which compelled entire 
rest [or more than tfro years, part of which he 
spdnt in Switzerland. In 1876 he went on one 
of his comjlany’s steamers t«f Brazil to^test tlie 


working of a small boiler with a very small 
consumption of coal; the long sea voyage 
rei tewed his health, and although always limited 
to' an abnormally abstemious diet, hia- health 
ceased to stand in tho way ^.exertion for many 
ycaVs. Living in London, he took part in dis¬ 
cussions among tho Socialists and at Toynbee 
Hall aud Oxford House, and attended the meet¬ 
ings of the Social Ilemocmtic Federation, 
himself giving an address on the best principles 
of land ownership. He became convinced that 
no true remedies for social evils could be dis¬ 
covered until their conditions had been investi¬ 
gated and analysed. He turiie<l lir.st to the 
statistical material at hand, and in 1886 rctui a 
]>aiM;r to the Royal Statistical Society on tlie 
Oecwpdtionn of the People of the United Kingdom, 
1801-81. Deciding that ]ier8onal observation 
should precede general statistical summary, he 
started on liis long and costly surviiy of the 
conditions of the {Mjoplc in Limdon, intending 
at first to limit his invcstigalioiis* to East 
London. In its linal form the work falls into 
three series, under tho title of Life, and Kohour 
of the Vcoyh in London, the first, Poverty, con¬ 
sisting of four volumes ; the second, Industry, 
of five volumes, and the third, of seven volumes, 
under the generic title, Religions IvllnenccH. A 
seventeenth volume, OondnsioiUH and Surrey, 
com])loted the work. The celebrated Descrip¬ 
tive Map of liondon Poverty, showing the. streets 
coloured according to the general conditions 
of the inhabitants, forms part of the first series. 
The statistical basis of hia social classification of 
the people was found in the records kept, for 
their official schedulings, by the Visitors of the 
London School Board. Tlic execution of the 
scheme required the resjM^nao of largo numbers 
of dojiartments, aniiioiities, organisations and 
individuals—emidoyers, Trade Union officials, 
workers, admiiiistratoi-s, clergy, aud those 
engaged in social Cnd charitable activities. 
The work, although scientific in character, had 
, the dirAjt end of providing a body of analytical 
fact tbaf could be ]mt to jiractical uses. The 
first volume was published i’.n 1889, the last in 
1903. In tho meantime hie had become tlie 
responsible head of lAs firm; thir entailed 
yearly visits to tho United States—sometimes 
more than one—and occasional visits to Brazil. 
Also during those years ho began his cruaadt 
in favour of pensions for the aged, making hii 
proposals for universal noij-coiitributory pen¬ 
sions in 1891 and attaining a partial success b} 
the passing of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1908 
he dislikcil the •^overiy qualification laid dowr 
by it. Gnsatly inteitisted in fine art, he bough' 
Holman Hunt's replica of the ‘‘Light of lh( 
World” and sent it on a tour round tlu 
< Empire; on its return it wm accepted by th' 
Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s to take it 
place in the Cathedral In 1904 he wa 
appointed a member of the Privy Council 
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From 1906-7 bo gave ranch time to bis duties 
as a member of the Royal Comraissioii on Poor 
Laws, but owing to ill-bcaltb resigned befo^ 
'lie coii!<dcraiion of the Report He supjmrted 
Joseph Chamlwriak’.s Fiscal Policy and joined 
the Vnioiiist party, nut “ lie was anything bit a 
good party man.” He was an enthusiast in his 
business life, and said “that no leader of a great 
merchant eutor]>rise was worth his salt whose 
mind was not for some part of every day living 
in a time three or four years ahead and who 
was nol mentally preparing himself to face the 
exigencies of that distant tinio.” In 1913, in a 
jiamphlet on Indusfrial Unred awl Trade 
Union Polinj, he gave a glimpse of the 
eharacU'ristic qualities which he knew busi¬ 
ness ditnianded. “ Enterprise, however main- 
tamed and conti oiled, is the dominant lactor 
in every nmlertaking. Capital relics on jiast 
aceumulation, labour on pi-esent activities, 
and enterprise on future icsults. Sncecssfnl 
industrial enterprise finds its normal rewaid 
and the measurable test of its industrial success 
in [uofit Loss is the normal and measurable 
jienalty of failure.” “ Capital is wealth trans- 
niuled and vitalised by industrial ent‘Vj»risc.” 
Eiilerjuisi' imludes “ forethought, guidance, 
the ea])aeity to plan, the nerve to execute, the 
wlioli! genius of nmid and character.” 'I’hus 
delined, Charles Poiitli’s endowment of this 
(pialiLy was of the highest order ; from first to 
hist the material success which was its iuo\ itable 
accompaiiinient presented to him “ the problem 
of ])overty in the midst of wealth.” He 
possessed marked intollectual courage, great I 
kiii'.lness of lieart and wide sympathies. To an 
exceidional degree he po.ssessed the power of 
recognising ami resiiecting human personality, 
and liis intcie.st in its ordinary manifestations 
never flagged. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society ; 
honorary degrees were c#nfcrre(l on him by 
Cambridge. Oxford, and Liverpool; he was a 
member of the Political Economy CRib and 
tlie Economic Club. Elected a Fello^' of the 
Royal Statistical Sq^tiety in 1886, he served oh 
its Council from 1SSO, first as member, then as 
Pi‘esident,tfmd afterwants as Hon. Viee-I’rcsident 
until his death. lie invariably submitted the 
statistical methods and results of his inquiries 
to the Society for criticism before publication 
ill their final form, and from 1886 to 1894 its 
.lounials contain best records of his work and 
the value attoche-d to it by his contemporaries. 

[In addition to publications mentioned above: 
Dock and Wharf Labour (darts w’ith letter¬ 
press), 1892; Pauperism, a lHcturc, a.ndEiuiom- 
mcid of Old Age, an Aryummi, 1892. • 

The Aged Poor in England and Wades, 1894. 

Old Age Pensions of the Aged Poor. 
Proposal, 1899 and 1906. 

Improved Means of Locotnotion as a cure for 
Mousing Difficulties of London., 1901. 


Rates and the Mousing (piesfion in London. 
An Argument for the rating of site valves, 
190-1 (a rejirint from lAfe and Labour). 

Poor Law Reform, memoranda submitted in 
1907 to R. C. on Poor»Laws, 1910 and 1911. 

Family Budgets, No. 9, also hdrodwlion, 
1896. 

Bor biograpliy— Booth, a Memoir. 
Obilujvry notices by Ernest ilves in Ewiomic 
Journal, December 1916, and in .Journal of 
Royal Stalistkal liiciely, January 1917.] 

liOUNTIES ON SUGAR.* A cmitrenoe 
on sugar bounties was snmmoiied by tlie llritish 
Government to meet in London in 1887, and a 
Convention was signed in 1^88 by Austria, 
Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the 
Nctheilands, Russia, and Spain. Tlie countries 
signing the Convention agreed to abolish all 
direct and indirect hountie.s and to impose pro¬ 
hibitive duties on bounty-fed sugar. Tlie 
Convention was not, Inavever, ratified, ami in 
1896 the hountios oflereil hv the Goveriiineiits 
of Gt'rmany and Austria-Hungary w’ere roughly 
doubled. In 1898 a fresh eonlerenee xvas held 
at Brussels fur the purpose of e.stablisliiiig a 
sugar cimveiition. Diflieultie.s arose, however, 

I ovor the fact that tlie Britisli delegates were 
I not aiithon.M-d to consent to a sy.stein whieh 
I would [ilace eountervailing duties on bountied 
sugar. Moreover, France would not agree to 
the abolition of all bounties, and Russia refused 
to join the conference on the ground ilial her 
fiscal arrangements were not equivalent to a 
bounty on the export of sugar. Negotiations 
therefoie laiwed, but in 1901 another conference 
was suimnoned at Brussels by the Belgian 
Government. As a result of this conference 
a Convention wa.s signed between Germany, 
Brance, Austria-Hupgary, Great Britain, Bel- 
giuiii, Ifolland, Italy, Sweden,,and Spain, 
Kussia rc^psiiig to take part in the arrangenieiits. 
It w'as agi’eed that all €irect^and indirect 
^bounties should be removed ; tlie excess of the 
import duty over the excise was lilted ; lyid the 
obligation watfdaced upon all eoi.ntries signing 
the Convention tffjdaci* an additional tax on all 
bounty-fed sugar. The Convention w?is ratified 
in 1903 and was intended to last for fiveycara., 
In 1907 Russia was^dinitted to the Convention 
under sjieeial conditions. Great Britain ^eed 
that tlie British diHcrAitiafduties shonhl laj«e, 
and Russian sugar be admitteiljon equa^tei*ms. 
Denunciati^i of the Convention was demanded 
by certain niembcra ol'^ailiament, who nia|p- 
tained that the duties o» bountied sugar ha<I» 
raised prices. Fiuallf in >013' the British 
Government withdrew ^rora the ('onventioii. 

Much attention has been devol^ to the ixda- 
tion between the bounties on sufar and the 
West Indian sugar traile. It is noticeable, 
however, that of the Commissioners who w'ere 
sent toReport in 189>7 only one aseei-ted that 
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the bounties had been the real cause of the 
downfall of the West Indian trade. 

B. L . II. 

BUDfiRT.* The Budgets of tlie three yoar.s 
following 1910-11 madfe no important changes. 

That of 1912-13 showed tlio largest realised 
surplus then on record of millions. In 
1914-16 the national expenditure reached for 
the first time £200 millions. The expenditure 
which the Chancellor had to meet was £206 
millions; the anticipated revenue fell sliort of 
this figure by £.5^ millions. Income Tax an<l 
Super-Tax were iiiei'eased, as were the rates 
of the Estate Duties. The increases were to 
produce an additional revenue of about £()i 
millions. The outbreak of the Creat War in 
August of tliat year rendered necessary a Supple¬ 
mentary liudgeL ill November. Reduotions in 
revenue due to the war were expected to amount 
to£11 millions; £325 millions were ret|uived 
for war purposes. This was provide'l by Votes 
of Credit, a war-time expedient whicli eiuiblc.s 
the Government to make provision for expendi¬ 
ture as and when required, \vithout the necessity 
of submitting detailed estimates to tlie House of 
Commons. The duty on tea was inereased from 
fid. to 8d. per lb., the duty on beer was raised, 
subject to certain rebates, to £3 : 9s. for every 
36 gallons of a specific gravity not exceeding 
1215 degrees, and to £4:0:10 wliere that 
figure was exceeded. Income Tax and Super- 
Tax rales were doubled. The additional taxa¬ 
tion was expected to produce £10 millions, 
leaving a deficit of £323^ millions to bo met by 
borrowing. The total provision lor the year was 
£63^J millions. The addition to debt in the 
year was £458 millions. 

1915-16 an expenditure of £1132f, millions 
was anticipated, of which £978 millions wa.s 
required for the Votes of Ciiedit. Proposals were 
made for incijcases in the duty on beer%nd wmjc, 
bw‘; were alwindoned. The Now Sinlj,ing Fund 
was snspende^. TIfe revenue was cxju'cted to 
amount to £267| millions. Tlie deficit of, 
£862^ millions was to be found by boiTowing. 
In September that year Mr.*’Jpl‘Kenna, who 
had succeeded Mr. Lloyd Gedrgo as Chancellor, , 
intcoduo^ a Supplemeuta^'y Budget, the total 
• required for the year being tlicn £1590 millions. 

The Votes of Credit amouiitiSd to £1420 millions. 

^ The duties on tea, cofiee, cocoa, etc., wore in¬ 
creased by one half; tRe duty on sugar was 
raised/rom Is. iod. jier ewt to 98. 4d. per cwt. 
or Id. a lb. ; 3d. a gallon was a^ded to the 
d^ty on motor s^-irit^; the duty on patent 
•inedjoines was doubkd. An ad valorem, duty 
at the rate of 3Ci^ l)er«>eent was raised upon 
imported niotor cars,^ cinema films, clocks, 
watehei^ musical instruments. These duties 
were afcatedVfe be -intended a.s a war mcMure 
fof .the du^te'etion of foreign exchange and 
the res|Tiction of imiiorts of luxuries. They 
became known as the '*^‘Kenna ^duties.” 
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J The rates of Income Tax were increased by 40 
' per cent for the second half of the year. In¬ 
creases were made in tlie Super-Tax rates on 
incomes over £8000. A new tax o4 50 per 
cent was iinjiosed on the^Excess Profits over 
pri^war standards, in trades, manufactures, and 
businesses. It was called Excess Profits Duty. 
The additional taxation was ex|iocted to produce 
£31 millions in the year and £102 millions in 
a full year. Tlie deficit to lie made good by 
borrowing was £1284i millions. The addition 
to debt ill the year wa.s £1032 millions. 

In 1916-17 the ex)»enditiirc of the year had 
risen to t:iS2.5| millions, of which £1000 
millions, including £150 millions for advances 
to Allies nnd Dominions, were reijuired lor 
Votes of Credit. Customs nnd Excise duties 
were still furtlier incrciwed, the main increase 
being in sugar, tbe duty on whieli was raised 
from Id. all), to I^d. A new duty was ini]»o.sed 
on admission to entertainments, wliich was 
expected to yield £5 millions, ail^ a duty 
was placed on matches. A railway fare duty 
was i)roj)ose<l but witlnlrnwn. Income Tax 
rates were raised to a mnxiinum of 5a. in the £ 
on earned iueoinc exceeding £2.500 and un¬ 
earned ineome exceeding £2000. Excess Profits 
Duty was raised from 50 per cent to 60 per 
cent. The. estimated yield for tlie year of the 
increases in taxation wa.s £73 millions. In 
this year tlie amount required for debt suiwiecs 
rose to £125 millions. £1323 niilliojis were 
to be found by borrowing. The addition to 
debt in tlic year was £1870 millions. 

By 1917-18 Mr. Asquith’s Covernment had 
been rejilaccd by tliat of Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Mr. Bonar Law, who had succeeded Mr. 
M'Kenna as Chaneellor, had to provide £2290^ 
millions. Votes of Ciedit reached the figure of 
£1975 millions. Revenue on the existing basis 
was exjiee.ted to amount to £612j millions.# 
Increa.ses were raadt^in the duty on tobacco and 
in Hie Entortainnu’nts Duty. Tlie rate of Ex¬ 
cess Pibfits Duty was incieasisl from 60|>ercent 
to 80 ppr cent. The increase in the Tobacco 
1)uty was expected to biaiig in £6,000,000 ; 
Entertainments Duty an additional million, and 
Exceas Profits Duty a further £20,000,000—a 
total of £27,000,000. Against this there was 
an extension of the rebate in connection with 
the higher Licence Duties costing £1,000,000. 
It was necessary to borrow £1651^ millions. 
The addition to debt, w}\ich reached £6870 
millions in the year, was £1860 millions. Debt 
services reipiired £211 millions. 

In the followiig year 1918-19 Hie peak of the 
national expenditure was reached. Mr. Bonar 
•Law had to find £29^2 millions. Revenue on 
the existing basis was put at £774|- millions. 
Votes of Credit amounted to £2560 millions. 
The duty on spiiita was doubled, as was the duty 
on l>eor. Increases were made hi the duty on 
tobacco. The Sugar Duty was raised from 
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a lb. to 2|d. a lb. An increase was made in the 
Match Duly. Income Tax was raised from 58. 
tu Os., and increases were made in Sujw-Ta'i^ 
tlie limit being lowered to £2500. Some relief 
was granted to thti^taxpayer by a con<ieasion 
allowing him to ]>ay Income Tax, Schedule^A., 
by mstalmouts. The Id. Siam]) iHity on Bills 
of Exchange and che(iue.s w'as misod to 2d. 
These increases were expected t<i yield in this 
year £08 inillioiia, ami in a full year £114 
millions. Further, the postage on the Id. letter 
was raised to Ud. and on the id. ])03tcard to 
Id. The yield of taxation was estimated at 
£842 millions, leaving X2K10 millions to he 
provided by borrowing. Debt services recpiired 
£208 millions. £1563 inilliens wm: adch ti to 
tlie debt, which reached £7434 millions by the 
end (»f the year. 

'rhe war eiiine to an end on the lllh 
NovomlHii' 1!HS. 

The total issues from tlw! Kxcln«juer from 
1st April 1914 to 3l8t March 1919 weie 
£9,590,000,000. Tile money was raised ap¬ 
proximately as follows: 

Krom chrwet taxatioii .... £l,sjo,U00,OO0 
From iiwlir'ict taxation and otliorMnircos 

of revenue.£i>10,000.o(i0 

By borrowing at home .... £.'),‘’t<i0,{)0o,(Hi0 
By lH>irownig ttiiiojjd .... Ll,3t>o,eoo,oo0 

In 1919-20 Mr. Austen Chainintrlain had 
siKicccded Mr. Bouar Law, who had been com¬ 
pelled by ill-health to retii o. He had to piovido 
£1135 millions. The Votes of Credit dis- 
apjteared and there wa.s borne on the estimates, 
wliicli were con.sequontly jpute abnormal, llie- 
whole of the charges for reniauent war expeiidi- 
tiiro. lievenne on the existing basis was put at 
£lir»9i millions, including £200 millions from 
ihe pri>ccfttlsorthesalc of a.ssets not appio]ivi.ilod 
in aid of voUts. '\ lie deficit was therefoic £275 
millions. Tim duty on spirit.^ was raised from 
30s. to 50s. per proof gallon,*aijd an increase was 
made in the duty on wine. Hem- duty was 
raised from 50s. to 60s. jut bulk luirfl. In 
thi« year Imperial preference wa.s established in 
pursuance of a decjaratnni made tw'o years 
previously by the Im/tenal War Conference. A 
preference o4’ ^ was giveif as rogarfis the articles 
subject to tlie M‘henna Duties and of ^ on 
the articles subject to revenue duties pure and 
Biniplc ; the most important articles concerned 
were tea, cocoa, sugar and i-um at an estimated 
cost of £3 millions a full year. There w’ero 
increases in the duty on estates over £ 1500, but 
the Excess Frolits Duly was reduced to 40 per 
cent as from January 1919. tfhe additional 
taxation imposed was oxjMJCted to produce £41 
millions in the year, £lp9 niilluuis in a full* 
year. The total estimated revenue was there¬ 
fore £1201 millions, leaving £234 millions to 
be covered by Ixirrowing. Debt services le- 
quired £360 millions. The addition to debt in 
the year was £397 millions. In October tbe 


Chancellor, without introducing a new budget, 
presented revised estimates showing increased 
expenditure of £191 millions and decreased 
revenue of £32^ millions, making the deficit to 
be covered by borrowing? £473i millions. This 
was the lost year of Government borrowing of 
new money. 

in 1920-21 there was a small decrease in the 
national expeuditnro, the amount required 
being £1418| millions, of whirli £234 millions 
wore sot aside for debt rcdnelion. Debt 
sorvice.s arnouutod to £320.^ millions. Rev^mue 
on the existing basis was put at £1341^ millions, 
including £320 millions from sale of assets. 
There was further increase in tbe duty on 
spirits, which was raised from 50s. to 72s. 6d. 
The duty on beer became £5 a barrel. The 
duties on wines and imported cigars were in¬ 
creased. Tlieio were some alterations in the 
motor vehicle duties. Excess Profits Duty was 
raised from 40 per cent to 60 per cent and a 
new tax, called Corporation Profit Tax, of Is. 
in tlie £ on the profits of Limited Liability 
Oompanios was iuii)osed. Stamp duty on share 
capital w'as increased from 5s. to 208., and the 
stamp on marketable securities doubled. The 
Post Ollico wore faced with a delicit of 
£11,000,000 on the year’s working. The 
service had in fact become, owing to increased 
cost of handling tlio busine.ss, a .subsidised 
service. The charges, tlierclorc, Avere increased. 
The l^d. letter became a 2d. letter and telc- 
]»liono charge.s were rearranged. liiiuiF value 
<lutics were re))ealod. Tlie increases were 
ox]»eetod to yn-odiico £76.\ millions in the current 
year ami £198| millions in a full year.* ^lect 
was in this year given to certain rccommeml^- 
tions t*f tlie Kojal Commission ou Income lax 
as to family reliefs and dimblo income tax at a 
cost of £o millions .in the current and £‘20 
inillij-ns iff a full year. Debt, whicji was £7831 
millions, ^lio highest recorded, at the bli- 
ginning of the year, was flecreaged by £246 
giillions. 

In 1921-22 Mr. Austen Clnunbft lain .again 
presented the l-itidgcl, tliougli ne had in fact 
been succeeded shortly before its introduction 
by Sir R. TIorne. Ilg re<iuircd £10f*8 Tniljicuis, 
in uhicli liguru was included a surplus of £84 < 
millions.. lie allowfld Excess Profits Duty to 
la])8e, but otherwise there was no chanj^ in 
taxation. * • 

In 1922-23 Sir Robert Ho^ne anticipated 
expenditure ^f £910 millions, including £25 
millions for supplemental^ eaiiniates. Kovcnigi 
on the existing basis was fstimated at £956)^ * 
millions, aiul the Ohanutllor tlflis found Iiimself 
with a surplus of ^46j^ millions. He took 
•j<l. oir t(!a at a cost of £5 millions; ^a. off 
► Income Tax, which cost £32.1 miflffms in this 
year and £52 inillions in a full year *, the letter 
rate was reduced to l^d. and the postcard to l(j!, 
and som^ concessions were made to telenhone 
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usora at a cost of some millions. This 
year ended with a surplus of no less than 
£102^ millions. 

In October 1922 tlio Coalition (Jovcrninenl 
oame to an end. • 

In 1923-24 Mr. Baldwin budgeted for £818i 
millions. In tho preceding January the agree¬ 
ment for funding the American debt had boon 
arrived at with the government of the United 
States of America. The debt, including the 
eapibiHscd arrears of interest on tlio American 
debt, was £7772 millions. The Chancellor 
established tins new Sinking Fund (1923) by 
which a jirovision was made for £40 millions 
in this year for debt redemption, rising to 
£4r) millions in the following, and to £60 
millions in subscjiucnt years. Debt charges 
inclnding the new Sinking Fund were £860 
millions. 

Revenue on the existing basis showed a 
surplus of £36 millions, which was employed 
as follows; 

The Chancellor gave a rebate of £1 per barrel 
on boor at a costol £13 million.^ in Ibe current 
and £16^ millions in a full year. He re{)ealed 
the small duty on cider, and nuulc a reduction 
in the Table Water Duty. He reduced Income 
Tax from r)S. to 4s. 6d. at a cost of £19 
millions in the current and £26 millions in a full 
year; Corjwration I’rolits Tax from Is. to Gd. 
at a cost of £2 millions in the current and 
£12^ millions in a full year. He also made 
some reductions amounting in a full year to 
£2i millions in postal charges. A betting 
tax'jvas disciis-sed and referred to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. «The size of the surplus, which had, 
o^cour. 80 , been used in debt redemption, and 
tho Chancellor’s proposals for the now Sinking 
Fund gave rise to a discussion as to the 
relative merit* of debt* and tax reduction 
from the povit of view of the enconr.i^eraort of 
trfidc. The claim ut tax reduction ajfiin.stdoht 
reduction waij urgeit by a section of the Liberal 
Tarty and found some adherents amongst th <4 
Chanojllor’/owp supportere. Jhe Chancellor’s 
]iroiM)sal8 were,however, criticiscffby the Lalmur 
Party on the ground (»f the tt»su(Ilciency of the 
anvount %!t asi*lo for deb^ rodem})tiou, and he 
I had no difticnlty in canying his plan. The 
main demand of tho o|^K)8ition was for a 
reduction ol' the Sugar Duty. The Chancellor 
resisted it su^essTully* on the ground that 
owing'-to the ii*ate of ])roduction any reduc¬ 
tion would henelit tho producer ^nd not the 
censumer. •" 

* In the autumn of f923 Mr. Baldwin, who had 
^^beconio Prime AWiiister ♦n tho preceding May, 

, went to the oouhtry 01 %Protection and resigned 
in JanHary ^924, on finding himself without an 
absolute “majojrity ovw the other two fwirties. 
*1^24-25 saw’the fu-st Labour Budget. Mr. 
Snowden wanted £794 million^ including a £4 
milliona surplus. He fo\ind himself ^ith £38 
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milliona to dispose of. He took 4d. a lb. 
off tea, with the consequential reductions on 
ctrlfec, cocoa, etc., thus bringing the duty below 
tlio pre-war level, at a cost in a full yetf: of £5^ 
millions. Ho took l^d. oll^siugar, at a cost in 
a fWl year of £18i millions. He swept away 
the duty on dried fruits. He abolished the 
Entertainments Duty on seats costing less than 
Gd., making a r<‘duction in the duty on scats 
kitwcen 6d. and Is. at a cost of £4 millions in 
a full year. Less inqwrtant financially, but of 
greater ]>olitical importance, was the abolition 
of tho M'Kcnna duties. He made some small 
conee.ssions on motor vohiclo duties. He re¬ 
moved the remaining 6d. of Oor{)oratiou Prolits 
Tax and repealed the Inhabited House Duty 
(£2 milliona). Finally, bo made some further 
concessions to telephone u.seis. His lu’ojwsals 
raised some discussion as to the proportion 
which should lx* borne by direct to indirect 
taxation, a question to wliich much attention 
had been given in tlie last decades lif the 
jirevious century. Mr. A.squith’s opinion, 
however, that the diflh nlty of determining the 
ultimate incidence of a Ux and other considera¬ 
tions which had since emerged liad deprived the 
subject of much of its importance, found general 
acceptance. The main criticism was directed 
to the abr»lition of the M‘Keiina dntie.8, which 
was strongly ojqiosed by the Conservative Party 
on the giound of its cflect u)ion unemployment, 
and the absence of projiosals for increases in 
Imperial jircferences whioli the late Government 
had agreed at the Imperial Conference in the 
preceding autumn to place’ before Parliament. 

n. K. F. 

BUILDING SOGIETIES.* The RciK.its 
of Mr. G. S. Robertson, K.C., the Chief 
Registrar of Fnendly 8ocietics, on the returns 
of Building Societies for the year 1921, fumlslj 
the latest available information relating to 
those societies. From those returns infereuees 
may lii drawn os to the effect of the war on 
tlm ]>rqspeiity of the societies, and tho public 
service they are capable of yendering in meeting 
tlie shortige of buildiim xt’hicb was one of the 
cmiscquences of the war. For tliis purpose, 
tlio returns of 1913 (pix‘-war), 1917 (wai), and 
1921 ([>ost-war) may conveniently Ik> comjiared. 
These were furnished by 1610, 1418, 1225 
societies respectively, showing that tho diminu¬ 
tion in the number of societies (due in the 
main to the terminating societies coming to their 
natural end) still continues. The number of 
members was 605,523 : 620,607 : and 789,052 
in the three years refeired to ; the total amounts 
•i-eeeived by tlie societies were res|)eotivejy 
£23,391,672, £22,288,050, and £47,148,706. 
The amount advanced to meniliei's was (in 
1913) £9,244,570. (in 1917) £4,556,984. (in 
1921) £19,673,408. Tho liabilities and 
were as follow; 
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1913. 

1917. 

1921. 


,€ 

£ 

£ » 


40,232,(>42 

47,183,470 

70,801,612 

0 Uef^Hitors and 
other OwJitors 

^6,192,482 

3,882,709 

18,812,207 

19,072,003 

Net Balance un¬ 
divided . 

4,260,101 

5,331 


66,807,838 

6r),25.'>,8(>8 

1)5,265,274 

\ssots-- 

61,6:!l>,182 

55,249,80“^ 

7 /■03,123 

Other Assfts 

4,6t.8,7UI 

10,090,066 

19,762,151 


66,307,883 

6r),2rj'i,ft68 

95,265,274 


Fiom tlif'so ligui'fs, it apiK’ai-H that the cfTcats 
f tlio war upon Ihiilding Hociotioa, tlioiish 
,oliwahle, were much less tliau mif'ht have 
ireii expected. The sliarehohlcrs mauajred to 
;eep up their ])aymcnts. The amouuls with- 
Irawii by depositors wei-f! soon rei)laeed. The 
irotits wore maintained. ThouKh the fresh 
idvauees on lUortKaj'e were comparatively few, 
he “ other assets,” vfhich were probably mainly 
latriotio investments in the seenrities cieatcd 
ly (lovernment to meet the expense-s of the 
war, were largely incieased. Home other inter* 
■.atiiij< points may he inferred from the followiiif; 
uialysis of the mort"ape assets at the three 
years in quest ion : 


Mnrl|'a^«s. 

1918. 

1917. 

1921. 


I’t'i celil 

Tfi CfUt. 

Poi cent. 

Untlet £1000 . 

IV- 

73-S 

79-0 

£1066 ami over 


* 

20-2 

T*n)|»fitio.s III jiosM'.ssifin 




mill III arre.ir ovci 12 




HI mths 

4*8 

3j 

0-8 


UK) 0 

100 0 

100 u 


When the great increase in the cost of house 
)iroperty of late years ie taken into account, it 
'will apjiear that the h#sineas of Hiiildiiig 
Societies has been princiiially anioiig the 
holders of small properties, and that il.s 
tendency has reverted to their original pnriKise 
of helping the small investor to aciitiire hih 
(Iwelliiig-honse. Tie moat satisfactory feature 
in the reti^rns is the diminntion in the item of 
properties in ]io8session or in iirrcar lor more 
than 12 months. In IHhe they anioniited to 
£«,322,172, or 14-6 per cent of the then 
mortgage assets; ill 1921 they are only 
£.529,264, or less than 1 per cent; the steady 
diminntion during^ the whole )ieriod having 
been due to good management. 

The linildlng Societies As^oiation, which 
has been established fifty live years, has been 
of groat service to the societies in proniotinjj 
amendments of the law,' and in watching oyer 
the interests of the societies when legislation 
that may bo prejudicial to them has been 
proposed in other ipiarters. The late Lord 
Avebury was its president lor many years, 


and is now succeeded in tliat office by Lord 
Emmott. At the annual meeting of the 
Association held at York in 1923, a report 
was jireseiited on the Housing jirohlem, con- 
taining the reeommendgtioiis of the Cominittee 
of the Association for dealing with it. These 
have for object the restoration of public 
coiifidoncc in house jiroiierty as an invcstnient, 
the iiidiiciiig and assisting investora and 
purchasers for occupation to meet the shortage, 
and the provision of funds for the erection ol 
suitable dwellings on apjiroved sites. The 
Committee recommended that house jirojierty 
■should he relieved of sonic of the burdens 
W’hich now press heavily upon it, and that in 
any scheme for organised or assisted house 
building, the machineiy of Building Societies 
should ho utilised. The facts above given as to 
the success which has attended these voluntary 
and self-supporting hodies in aecnmulating a 
vast Biiin by the subscriptions of their members, 
in assisting them to purchase their own dwell¬ 
ings, in meeting the strain of war with so 
little difficulty, in repairing its damage so 
expeditiously, and in strengthening their 
IKisitioii, should establish a claim on their part, 
not merely to bo consulted, but to he looked 
upon os necessary agents in the carrying out of 
any measures for providing suitable dwelling- 
houses for a growing po]iulatioii. K. w. li. 


lUiREAU OF LABOUR.* See also L-tnonn 
Duc.mit.munt, L.viii>niiExi'H.VNGiw, in Vol. II., 
and Unumi'I.oykh, Ajipendix, Vol. Illf 

BUREAU OF LABOUR IN THE UNITED 
STATES.* Ill some states functions pprtaJniiv 
to labour iiiformatiou siniiUi to tho.si' described 
in the original article were assigned at first*to 
other state officials—as to a commissioner or 
secretary of agrieultjie, education, or industry 
—and gmdiially in*i'very state some sort of 
laboiir authority was created. ‘Since IDJO, 
with lhe*growth of factory legislation, factory 
inspection, and more particuUfly workiueii's 
‘eoiniiciisatiiin laws, other fnnetiuns, s^ch as 
factory insjieitlbn, in some ciSes nine iiiapee- 
tion (thoughusiiaHy kept in separate bureaus), 
and administrative duties of various Muds, also 
in inanv cases jioweitl of mediation, conciliation, 
and aidiitration in» industrial disiiutes, have 
been added or combined with the statistical 
and information servites o4' the various state 
labour bureaus. More recentJt, and liotably 
in Wisconsin, Now York, IVnnsyivania, Ohio, 
Oregon, an(?Washingto»i, s^ite industrial coiji- 
inissions, with quaai-lcgjslative (rule-making 
power), judicial, and, aduiii|istrative intwers. 
bale been created, in which all of these 
fiiiictions are coiiibiueiir and the older #type ol 
labour bureau incorporated. *• 

The iiidnslrial commissions and the labom 
bureaus in the larger industrial states Arc 
usually jirovided with large appropriations and 
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Tfritk extensiTe legal powers, and the scientific 
of their reports and of special investiga¬ 
tions made from time to time under tlieir 
direction or with their co-operation is* very 
considerable. The thro- Reports (10 vols.)of 
the New York Factory Investigating Com¬ 
mission (191846) is an illustration. 

Tlie early work and rei)ort8 of most of the 
bureaus (Mass, is an excoption), and even to 
date those of many bureaus in the less im¬ 
portant industrial states, are inconsequential. 
Sucli bui'eaus liave meagre financial resources 
and few legal powera, but they will develop in 
time along the lines laid down by the larger 
and stronger organisations of a similar character. 

The national bureau of labour statistics is 
better equipjiwl than any of the state bureaus. 
It is now an imjwrtaiit division of the Federal 
Department of Labour, established by act of 
4th Marcli 1913, under the direction of a 
Secretary of Labour, who is a full cabinet 
officer. The DH|>jirtiiient <tf Labour is the 
sttcceasor, as far as labour functions are con¬ 
cerned, to the former Departnu iit ofOoumierco 
and Labour, now the Department of Commerce, 
established by act of 14th February 1903, but 
with much enlarged resources, powers, and 
duties, including imjmrtaQt administrative 
functions with res|>pct to immigration and 
many mattcra pertaining to the wclf;u*e of 
wage earners. 

The present bureau of labour statistics has 
therefow successively had the titles of Bureau 
of Labour, Department of tlie Interior, I)ej>art- 
meut of Tjabour, witlmut the stains of an 
exeoutivo department; Bureau of Labour, De¬ 
partment of Commerce and Labour, and 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, Dcpartin<‘ut of 
Labour. Throughout its history since 1885 
it has done valuable work, and its voluminous 
publications foinstitute the ino.st com^)leto*^.nd 
aiivhoritative source of information wyj have on 
labour conditions hi the United 8Ut<‘3. It 
has published many valuable reports, inclmliug, 
twenty-five ‘Annual Reports, discontinued in 
1910 (1886-1910), such as tliaV^'on Industrial 
Depressions (1886), Convict VAbour (1886 and 
190/>)* Strikes and Lock-outs (1887, for the 
.jieriod 1881-86 ; 1894, for ]>eriod 1887-94 ; 
1901, for period 1881-1 OOi); 1906, for jieriwl 
190li,1905), Cost of Pi'oduction (1890 and 
1891), Cost of Liviiib (1903), Industrial 
Eduction (1940); twelve Special Reiwrts, 
discontinued in 1905, such oS \yirriage and 
Divorce (1889), B^usKig of WorKing People 
*(1895),. Labour Lavn of the United States 
((L904) ; Miseellrtieous Reports, most of which 
now appear in ajierie8,of bi-monthly bulletins 
5, N^v. 1895, to date (No. 319, Oct. 
1922, ejitifr'ed Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
I 7 .S. Tlepartiaimt of Labour, its history, acti¬ 
vities, and. organisation, contains a complete 
Chronological list of publication? of the^bureau). 


The most important of theWiBeeRone^s 
Reports, made under special ftp^priation and 
ai^horiBation of Congress, is tiiat On Oondition of 
Woman and Child Wage-earners in theAlIuited 
States (1910-12, 19 vol8.),^ud next that on 
Coisilitions of Employment in the Iron and Steel 
Industry in the United State8(1911,4 vols.). 

Since 1915 the bureau has published Ths 
Monihly Labour Jieview, giving information 
conccniing tho current work and publications 
of tho bureau and of other agencies of the 
federal and shite goveniments, and of foreign 
countries, which relate to labour matlei.s ; also 
inforiiiation froin oilier sources liaviiig a 
Wring upon labour in all parfs of the world. 
A cumulative index of The Monthly LMh/ar 
-July 1915 to December 1920—was 
published by the bureau (i923), and a subject 
iinlox of the publications of the bureau up to 
1st May 1915 (Washington, 1915 ; 23:5 pp.). 

[Reports ol the variotr bureaus (giiierally 
aniuial, in some cases bieiuiifil).- 4'rocee'liugs of 
conveutioii of the chiefs of‘jaliour bureaus (onim- 
ally since 1S83 ).—Political Science (Quarterly,\o\A. 
1886, pp. 45 seq. and 438 scq. \ 8. M. L. 

BUTT, Isaac (1813-79), born at Oieufin, 
Donegal, scholar of IVinity College, Dublin, 
during his collegiate eourec .showed great ability 
in classical studies. lie succeeded M. Longficld 
as Wliatoly j»rofcssor of Political Kcoiiomy 
at Dublin 1836-41, and accepted his jire- 
decessor’s conclusions on the productivity 
theory of wages and the marginal ])roductivity 
theory of interest in economic science. (See 
Longfikld, Vol. II, and A(q>endix.) 

Butt repeated and develojied the doctrine in 
a monograph entitled /ient, Profit, awi Labour. 
Professor Seligman lells us that the theory of 
marginal productivity as a])plie(i to capital and 
labour “seemsobvious and simple enough, but 
until the ajipearance of Dr. Longiield’s lettei-s it* 
was not thought of.'’ Butt was called to tlio 
Irish B^r iu 1838, and to the English Bar, Inner 
Temple, in 1859. Of his ability and brilliancy 
as an adrocate, orof his association with politics 
and his parliamentary car(|1)r, we cannot speak 
at any length here. Up is stated to have been 
the first to have used Home Rule as Sn effective 
election cry, and to have been ])robabIy the 
inventor of the phrase. Latterly he found 
himself unable to manage the party ho bad 
created. The treatment he received almost 
broke his heart. ^ 

Butt wrote— Profits, and Ldbowr: A 
Lecture ddirereiL before the University qf Jhdtlin 
in MiclMeldois Term, 18>i7 (Dublin, 1888), aud a 
larger fufrot/itdo-ry Lecture delivered before fh’i 
\lniversUy of inMilary Tenn t8S7, Dwbliu, 
1837. In this he follows Say in defining produc¬ 
tion os tho “ci-eatimi of utility,” rather liian the 
“creation of vahip," and is especially severe o« 
those economists who wish to Urnil the tenn Wealth 
to material objects luunateTial, like material, 
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objeots are equally forms of wealth. He also 
objects to identifying capital with the mstniments 
of production. His writings on other 8 abje|ts 
are numerous and able. 


^rof. E. R A. Selignum*—"Onsome Hegtected 
British Economists," In the Economic Journal, 
London, 190d.-**r^ Dictionary of Naiional BiO' 
graph^fj] 


CATKD, Sir James (1816-1892), was bom at 
Btrauracr and edncated at the high school at 
Edinburgh. He went to the University, but 
left after a short time in order to leam fanning 
in Northumberland. In 1841 he took a fann 
near Wigtown. His first important work was 
published in eoiincution with the ro|)eal of tl)C 
Corn I>aw 8 and the Free Trade controversy. 
The reputation he gained by charnpionitig tlje 
oauHc of free trade in hi.s Nigh Fnrviwg ns- the 
Best Substitute for Proteeiion caused him to be 
appoint<‘d by the Covoriiment to visit the 
Soutli and We.->i. of Ireland and to make a 
report oil the country. This report, which 
look an o|>tiinis(ic view of Irish agriculture, 
was pnhlisluHl in an^xpamled foim in I 80 O as 
The Plantation Sehaue, or the JI'ch! of In html us 
a Field for hireahncnt. In 18.50 The Tmes 
instituted an investigation into the etleets of 
free trade on tlio oeononiic difiieulties of British 
farmer.s. Cain), who was apjiointed ]>riiiei})al 
oommissionerin tliis investigation, wrote letters 
during the year 1850 giving a survey of agri- 
enlhire. Tliesc letters were published in 1852 
under tlic HWo English .Agriculture in 1850-51. 
At ilie General KleclifOi of 1852 Caird stootl 
as a Liberal for Wigtown, ami was defeated ; 
hut he was returned at the General Election 
of 1857 as menilier for Darlinoulh. In 1857 
lift introduced a Bill to make pi’ovLsioii for the 
collection of agricultural statistics in England 
and Wales, but his )»ro])osal did not meet witli 
success until 1864. In 1858 he travelled to 
America and visited Canada and the United 
fltates. On liis return hc«|)utd!sl)ed the result 
of his ex})eriences in a work entitled Prairie 
Farming in Amerien, toith Xoies hg/he It'nif on 
Canada and the Vnited Stales. In 1859 he stood 
for Stirling as a Lil^Jral and was returned nn-* 
opposed. In the Mlowing year lie wins ap- 
)>oiuted a yiember of t'rfe Fishery Boaril. In 
1863 he was made chairman of the Royal 
Commission appointed to investigate the condi¬ 
tion of the sea fisheries in tlic United Kingdom, 
and in this capacity 'inspected some of the 
principal fishing centres. At the same time 
lie made the acquaintance of John Bright 
through his motion for the appointment of a 
committee to investigate tha^ possibility of 
securing an additional supply of cotton from 
India. On the failure of his motion hc« 
travelled to Algeria, Italy, and Sicily in order 
to study the problem of the supjdy of cotton. 
In 1865 he received ap|K)intmcnt as Enclosure 
Commissioner and withdrew from Parliament. 
As a rmlt of a second visit to Ireland in 1869 


he published a pamidilet entitled Th€ Irish 
Laiid Qveittion. In 1875 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. On the appoint¬ 
ment of a commission to investigate the causes 
of the Lidian famine of 1876-7, Caird, who 
was nominated us a member, visited India, and 
after his return published his views in India, 
the Land and the People. In 1880 he became 
prc.sideut of the SLitistical Society, and in 1881 
was re-elected. In the following year ho 
became a meinher of the newly apjwiiited Land 
I'onimission. In 1886 he was appointed to 
serve on the commission Ibrined to investigate 
the agricultural situation in Ireland. In the 
Board of Agriculture, constituted in 1889, he 
became diieclor of the Land Dejiartment, and 
was made at the same time Pri>y Councillor. 
He abandoned his post in the Board of Agri¬ 
culture in 1891, 

Caird ]ml»lish(‘d —High Funning as the Best 
l^ubslitulr for Proieetim (Edinburgh, 1849); 
English Agriculture in ISCtO-f)] (London, 
1851); Prairie Farming in America. (London, 
1859); The Plantation Scheme, or the ITest of 
Ireland as a Field for Inwstmr'nt (London, 
1850); Our Jhnlg Food, its Price and sSourccs 
of Supplg (Londop, 1868); The Irish Ijiiid 
Question (London, 1869); The Landed Interest 
and (he Snpphj of Food (London, 1876) ; The 
IlrUish Land Question (London, 1881); Jnd'^, 
the Land and the People (London, 1883). 

E. I.. H. 

CANALS.* Thojijiolicy of development of 
inlaj^d wa\er tranapo‘’t was revived in 1905, 
when a 1^11 was introduced into Parliamttit 
with the intention that th# Statg should take 
pver and control the chief w'ateiways of the 
country. As a result of the ngi^tid' thatarosc, 
a Royal Comnfi^ion wasa'ppointed in 1906 and 
instructed to consider (1) The existing ccjndition 
of the canals of th^conntiy, ( 2 ) Tlfo ganses 
himleriiig the carrying out of iinjwovements, (3) 
The improvements ii^uinMl in order to coniyleto 
a thorough system of communication het*’cen 
the principal centres, (^ Tl»^prospect of benefit 
to the trade of the country cosppaliblo ^th a 
reasonable ri^nrn on the jirobable cost, (5) Tlie 
e.vjiediency oT canals hei^ lAdo or acquired I'y 
public bodies or trusts. %c fourth and final 
report of the ConimissiAi wasdssned in 1910. 
It recommended the a]>gointment of a Central 
Waterway Board for Great Britf^ii, tHe uni- 
,lication of tlic existing waterways* and their 
transference to the administration of the prq- 
}K)sed Boat'd. The financiall Fecemmendations 
were bas^l on the mcih.Q^^ al^^dy udoptiMl 
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under the Port of Loudon Act (1908). Stock 
would be issued by the 'Wuterway Boai-d lo the 
various canal companies for the iuir])o8e of ac¬ 
quiring their pro[icrtiea. It was also held that 
some form hriaiicud assistance should K* 
provided by the State iii order to bring about 
the restoration of the canal system. So far as 
prac.ticjil improvements wore ooneerned, it was 
suggested that the four main routes connecting 
the Midland district with the Thanma, Moreey, 
Humber and Severn (“The Cross”) should be 
amalgamated and brought into working order. 
No stops wore taken, however, to carry ont the 
recommendations made in this report. It was 
felt in many (piavters tlut tlie scheme pi' 0 ]>osed 
was a vain attempt to resuseitate a dying 
system ()f tranaport and would probably in¬ 
volve the State in a aerions finamdal loss. 
Tiiese objections wore ap]ilical)le alike t<f 
nationalisation, municipalisatinn, or a system 
of jmblic trusts. 

On 1st March 1917 the Oovornment took over 
the control of the cliief imlo]»ondent canals, and 
a Canal Control Committee was formed. Undoi 
this scheme the canal companies were guar¬ 
anteed the net revenue they earned in a 
standard year (usually 191 Jl). In 1920, when 
State control ceased, a Committee was appointed 
under the presidency of Mr. Neville Chamber¬ 
lain to review the situation. This Committee 
was instructed lo consider whether aiiy ]»ortious 
of the canal system of tlie country should be 
acquired by the Ministry of Tran8}»ort with a 
view to their im]wovement. If acquisition were 
recommended, it had also to rejwrt whetl>er the 
acquired,portions should he owije<l by the State, 
by a regional Trust, oi in some other Auin ; and 

what means iun>roveitieius shouhl be cairied 
out in these portions. The Committee recom¬ 
mended the grou])ing of t\ie canals on Ihc lines 
of the gron])^ng of the railway system, anijjthe 
fo^nation of public trusts aided parjjy by the 
State, partly by loca^ authorities. Resei vations 
were made by Sir W. Aoworth, wliopointeil out 
the utjrerauiverative nature of the vast imjirove- 
ments made oiiVhc Erie Canal.*''’It was gener¬ 
ally recognised that the ec(<.iomic working of 
thjji/>qi»al system, as a means of transport over 
long distances, was not possible, and that its 
restoration would necessitate State assistance on 
a la^e scale. The recommendations of the 
COmmittoe have therelbre shared the fate ol 
those^ipf the Ccjpmi.shiou of 1906-10. 

E. L. H. 

^CENSUS.* TiL« dtmands for the improve¬ 
ment^ of the Census which, as mentioned in 
the earlier article, daad been repeatedly 
urged are now receiriiig attention. Some 
progreso in the co-ordination of imperial 
statistics' made by the Imperial Statistical ^ 
Coifgtess %l^cli met'in London, 1920. • The 
^Ainquennial census has at length been insti¬ 
tuted, or at least made ppesiblf. By the Census 


Act of 1920 liis Majesty in council may direct 
from time to time that a census sliall U taken 
fee (Ireat Britain, or any ])art of it, but not 
unless at least live years have ela|)Sod sjnee the 
commencement of the year in which a census 
was^, last taken. There is *jWol)ably a certain 
connection hetwecu the introducrion of the 
quinquennial census and another innovation, 
the omission of an ontpiiry that had been 
introduced into a fonner census. The enquiry 
as to duration of existing marriages and the 
number of children horn of such marriages 
prescribed in 1911 has been omitted in 1921. 
it may be thought suineient. to ask this question 
every ten years, tlnis making room for other 
]>rcssing questions to he asked from time to 
tune. 

The new arrangements can better be studied 
aftei the publication of llic “Cencral Report.” 
Meanwlule some leading facta stited in the 
Preliminary Report may he noticed. The 
birth-rate in tlie jieriod 191.5-18 was fewer by 
some 20 to 2.5 jier cent«than what normally 
might have been expected. The increase of 
jKipulation in England and Wales was less in 
absolute number than the increase in any other 
interccnsal period since 1811. The increase 
per cent of the ])opulation was very much loss 
than ever before. Besides the iliminutioii of 
births—more than a million fewer than during 
the ])criod 1901-1911—there was an immense, 
increase in the (witogory “loss due to excess 
of outwaid over inward migration.” For the 
, number of the outwaid hound was swollen by 
the deaths of non-civilians belonging to England 
and Wales wliich oceiiiTe*] outside the United 
Kingiloin. Tlicsc “unreturned brave’’numbered 
about .500,000. The loss of so many men lias 
iiggiavatcd the disproportion between tlie sexes. 
\Vhereas the excess of I'cmales was in 1911 in 
round numbers 1,180,000, it was in 1921 
1,720,000. 'I'he lai^.io of females to 1000 males 
which wjis in 1911 1008 had become 1095 in 
1921. ■ There is some contrast in respetd of 
these features between the countiy as a whole 
knd tlie several subdivisions. The eensus of 
Seotlaml and that of Irmnd will no doubt 
also present contrasts.^ 

[See Bovvley, “Births and Population in Great 
Britain,” JCconoinic JmmaJy June 1924.] 

r. Y. K. 

CENSUS OF PRODUCTION. During the 
nineteenth century the census in this eounlry 
was confined to a decennial enumeration of the 
]Hq>iilation, aii^ did not attempt such compl'c- 
licnsive collections of industrial statistics as 
11 were regularly included in the census of ‘he 
' United States and' our priucijial overseas 
dominions. In 1906 the Census of Production 
I Act cm})owcred the Board of Trade to make a 
' census of production. The statistics of agii- 
culture and of mining annually published by 
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tho Board of Agriculture aud the Home Office 
were deemed to be sufficient, and these industries 
were excluded from the operation of the Jict. 
In IdDS a census relating to 1007 was taken, 
and in 1911 th%repetition of the enquiry was 
authorised for each succeeding fifth syear. 
Material was gathered for 1912, but before this 
could be completely examined and checked the 
outbreak of war caused the work to bo aban¬ 
doned, and tberesiills have l)cen considered too 
imi>erfcct for publication. The Census of Pro¬ 
duction Act, 1917, jirovides that “it shall not 
be necessary to have a fixed interval between 
any census of production under the ]irincipal 
A(tt and another such census, and siudi a census 
slmll be taken in any year which is fixed lor the 
purjMjsc by an oirier made by the B<iard of 
Trade and laid before Parliament; and, if llio 
onler so directs, may be limited to any t«'ades 
or busiin'sses mentioned in the order—]»rovided 
that there is at least a year’s interval between 
the date on which the order is made by the 
Board of Tiudc aifl the <‘oinmencemeiit of the 
year in which the census is to he taken.” 
Preparations were made for a census for 1920, 
but on groutnls of economy the enquiry was 
couiitermaiiiled. It wsis announced that a 
census relating to 1922 was to be taken, but 
tins eiKiuiry was abamloned at an early stage, 
and it was nltimatcly decided to take a C(!nsu8 
relating to 1924. 

The ilinieiilty of ensuring an aeeiirati! Census 
of Production is very great. Tlie relnctanee of 
prodvjeers and lrtt<lei-8 to give full and clear 
lufonuation as to tlielr businesses bas to be 
sunnounted, and the utmost vigilance is needed 
to avoid counting over and over again the value 
of theconstitiK'iit portions of many productions. 
For example, in lextih^ manufactures, if the 
spinning and weaving industries are separated, 
tlio yarn is counted twice ; if the wool is pro¬ 
duced in the same country, and the census 
include agriculture, it is valued Ihreo tiroes. 
For these difficulties see the article ity Mr. (i.» 
Udny Y ule in the Journal of the Jtoyal ^fatidical 
i'w/ciy/for March j907. * 

As to the Census of Production in other 
countries^ see A. W. ^ux, Journal of ike Moyal 
UtatisUral Sociehj, May 1924. H. u. 

CERNUSCHI, ll^Niii (1821-1896), Iwrn at 
Milan, is princii)ally known by his writings on 
finance, and os strong adherent of bimetal¬ 
lism, holding that the ratio should stand un¬ 
alterably at 15A, notwithstanding variations 
in the market price of silver.® He is regarded 
as the originator of the term “Bimetallism.” 
He was educated for ^le legal profession, bftt 
his studies W'ere iuterruj>tHd by the revolu¬ 
tionary movement of 1848, in which he took 
I'art. He sat in the National Assembly at 
Rome in 1849-60, till the revolutionary govern¬ 
ment fell, wlieu he escaped to Paris. There, 


naturalized as a French subject, he made a 
considerable fortune in banking, and took a 
strong interest in politics. Ho opposed the 
Socialist movement, and especially the plebiscite 
of 1870, s|)ending large sums of money in doing 
this, as well as in putting into practice his 
theories of co-operation. 

He wrote: Micanviue de VicJiange, 1865. — 
Illusion des SodHis Co-opirativeSf 1866.—Or et 
argent, 1874.— La Alonnaie bimStalliqi^e, 1876. 
—Le hiniHaUismc m Angletcrre, 1879.— Bi- 
miiallisTnie d. quinze et dend nkessaire, 1881.— 
Le (Jravd I'rods de V Union Latine, 1884. 

CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT. In this 
country children (who, for our purjiose, are 
defined as persons under fourteen years of age) 
have for many years (see Cini.nnBN’s Laiiovr) 
been engaged in a largo number of occupations 
outside the home. As tlie public conscience 
grew in regard tx) resjjonsibility for the w’elfare 
of children, the community took more and 
more power to itself to regulate their employ¬ 
ment ; and there are now very few cases in 
which the State or the mmiieijMility cannot 
or docs not make regulations for the good of 
the child. 

Forms of employment are : 

Industrial Emplo^imeni, I’lie half-time system 
of em]>loyinent in factories and workshops re¬ 
mained on the statute-book from 1833 till 
1920. Those who condemn the system should 
not foi^pt lliat the half-time clausfe in the 
various Factoi-y Acts constituted, in fact, the 
only effective system of compulsory edycatinn 
existing before 1870. With the turning of 
universal compulsory education, however,^the 
sy.stern eeasuil to operat(; beneficially; gradually 
many local authorities made bye-laws (under 
the }<klm‘atioii Aofe.) directed against it, and 
a» Iiiter-Deparlnuntal Committwe reported in 
1909 ir»favonr of its abolition by law. Even 
before tins the system wls preotically confined 
to the textile districts of I^aiicaahire and York¬ 
shire, but p^l^ic 0 })lnion in t^es. *irea.s Ikvoured 
its continuance. It Avas not until after the 
war that thi.s public opinion was foiyjtl to have 
melted away ; th{||t it had dore so wm lltown 
by the fact that the coining into force of thf 
Einjffoyment of Y?omeii, Young Pereoys and 
Children Act, 192^, wdiicli abolished th^ 
system, was attcndA by vcjy little friction. 
This Act was }>a8se<l to give utreft to the Draft 
Conventio^i adopteil by the first Confei-eiice of 
the International I^lToui^rgaiimtion of^he 
League of Nations, held tt Wasliingf^ iii 91 
It prohibited the ^jOoytffent of any child 
under the age of iou|-teen years in any “ in- 
dnstrial undertaking,” the delinjyon^f which 
covers (as in the Diuft Convention) factories) 
workshops, mines and quarries, together -with 
constructional work, and rail or road trans¬ 
port. Jhe Act Imd ^ the immediate effect of 
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raising the minimum age at which children 
might be industrially employed. In factories 
and workshop, not only did it abolish the half¬ 
time system, but it swept away all possibility 
of full-time employmel.t at ^thirteen years, 
hitherto legal, under certain circumstances, 
for children who had gained speciiied educa¬ 
tional certificates. It had a similar ofieut on 
the emj)loymeut of boys of thirteen yeare in 
mines and quarries, which U]) to this date had 
been governed by the Mines Acts alone. Before 
leaving industrial employment, mention must 
be made of the Employment of Children Act, 
1903. This Act conteined certain general 
restrictions operative in industrial as well as 
other employments, and its clauses included 
regulations as to tiie carrying of heavy weights, 
and prohibition of employment in any occu¬ 
pation likely to bo injurious to life, limb, 
health, or education. This Act was repealed 
by the Education Act, 1921, which, however, 
re-enactod all its provisions. 

Employynent in and <yn the Susuims of 
Shops, Children’s employment is not specially 
dealt with in the Shops’ Acts, 1912-13, the 
weekly limit of hours in and about a shop, for 
all young persons under eighteen years, being 
seventy-four hours weekly, including meal times. 
Children’s hours are, however, governed by the 
Education Act, 1921 (superseding the Employ¬ 
ment of Children Act, 1903), which lays down 
certain regulations in regard to employment 
generallyii Moreover, local education authoritic^s 
are given power to make more stringent rules 
(including prohibition of employment) by bye¬ 
law, with^l^ect to all occupations or to any 
specified occupation other than industrial. 
Thds work in or about shops, newspaper or 
milk delivering, and the running of errands 
generally, can bo regulated according to the 
circumstances,of the locality and the zeal 
the ^ocal education authority. An increasing 
immbcr of aut|^oritiol> are adopting such bye¬ 
laws, which are required to be framed on 
certain Bues aUd ^ be confirmed by the Home 
Secretary. 

Street Trading. This was'^dofined by the 
Em|;^)^ebt of Children Ac^-. 1903, to include 
the hawking of newspapers, matches, flowers 
and other articles, playing, singing or per- 
/ormin^ for profit, shoeblacking or any other 
like occupation cafi'ied^ on in streets or 
public ,places. rThis Act was the first to 
regulate street trading \ it laid^^ down a 
minimum age of Ifit ylars below which no 
child might be emplojed, and it gave power 
<to local authorities to make bye-laws with 
respect to street tradqp between that age 
^and 13 ^earS| 'The Education Act, 1921, 
‘^inised the 'mihtmum age to 14 years and con- 
^inne^'the pmver of the local authorities to 
make byoJaws ip the case of j^rsons between 
14 and 16 yeare. 


Employment in Public Entertainments. The 
legislation on this subject is now contained in 
th# Education Act, 1921. It enacts (1) that 
no child under 12 years may bo employed on 
the stage; (2) that children between 12 and 
14 yfars may be so employoa without a licence 
up to 8 V.M., or such time as may be fixed by 
bye-law ; (3) that children between 12 and 14 
years may be so employed up to any hour, if 
they bold a licence from a local education 
authority. Such lictmees can only be issued 
if the authority is satisfied that proper pro¬ 
vision hits been made to .secure the health and 
kind treatment of tl»c child, and arc subject 
to conditions laid down by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion. Exemjdion from these regulations is 
allowed under certain cinmmslaiu'es in the 
case of charitable entertainments not held on 
licensed premises. Laws also exist to deal 
with the employment of children in dangerous 
perfonnances, e.g. as acrobats and ciix^ps |>er- 
formers. In addition to earlier Acts, the 
KiUicaliou Act, 1021, g<»verns both employment 
and ti'aining. 

Legislation abroad on the employment of 
children has been stimulated by the Inter¬ 
national Labour ConferenccvS; ten States (in¬ 
cluding Belgium, Denmark, and Switzerland) 
have ratified the Draft Convention in regard 
to industrial employment, and thirteen more 
have reoomtncnded ratification. An important 
step towards the further regulation of child 
labour in the U.S.A. is represented by the 
Child LalH)ur Amendment to tlm Constitution 
recently adoi»ted by the Senate. Should the 
iiec(58sary number of States ratify the an>end- 
ment in their several legi.slaturcs, Congrcsfi will 
have i)Ower to limit, regulate, and ]»rohibit the 
labour of })ei-sons under 18 yeai-s, a ]>ower which 
at present belongs only to individual States. 

H. r. E. • 

CLAMAGERAN, J\can Jules (1827-1904). 
Although born in New Orleans, he was in 
rl850 adhiitted as a member of the Parisian 
bar, and,later on made himself known as an 
opiionent of the Imperial Grvemment and an 
adherent of republican opinions. During the 
si^e of Paris in 1870-lo71 he superintended 
tlie service of public subsistence as adjoint 
(deputy) of the Maire of Paris. In 1879 he 
was appointed a councillor of state, and in 
1882 he was elected a life senator. 

Clamageran has largely contributed to periodical 
publications on questions of the day, both Juridical, 
economical, and even religious (he was aProtestant). 

In 1873 he published a volume of constitutional! 
economic, and administrative essays under the 
title La France ripuUicaine, and in 1874 anotbf. 
entitled L’AlgSrie, imprtssioni de voyagti we 
une itude swr la CoUmisationy but his main claim 
fb be remembered as an economist is his great 
history of taxation: ffisloire de I'impdi en Franee, 

8 vols., 1867-1868 and 1876. It is the only 
extant general work op the tubje^ begionliig 
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with Roinati Gaul, and ending at the accession of 
Lewis XVI. It is full of detailed and extensive 
iufomiatioD, and although no trained medieval 
scholsr, the author leads the readci- safely through 
the maze of medieval financial policy. Hu iast 
volume, devoted ^ the last century of the 4^cien 
rfgime {1683*1774), acknowledges the improve¬ 
ment of French finance since the death of Lewis 
XIV., but concludes that monarchy, fallen into 
disrepute by the vile reign of Lewis XV., had lost 
the moral power necessary to bring the task of 
reform to a satisfactory close. 

Immediately after bis death his widow collected 
Mid issued a volume of poIUiqwSt kono- 

miques eiJinancUres (1901), aiuongst which should 
he mentioned a Study on French finance from 
1814 to 1889. E. ca. 

CLEARING HOUSE, THE LONDON 
HANKERS’.* Little is known of tlic early 
history of thcj London Baiikei's’ Clearing House. 
Tradition .says thai.the clearing system luid its 
origin iji tlic daily meeting in their luncheon 
lioiir of certain jankers’ clerks at a chop 
liouso, probably the Five Ibdls in Dove Couit, 
Loiniiard Street, betAveen St. Mary Woolnotli 
and Hmitb’s Hank, wlicre the cleiks used to 
lunch and exchange the clieiiues they bad upon 
eaeli otliei’s finns. 

The convenience of the sysleiu was evident, 
and tlic nioetirig in tin; public hkhu was 
ollicially rc‘Cognis<-(i by the joint renting by 
the bankers of a room in the choj) house. 

In 1773 wc find entries in bankois’ books: 
“To (piartoily charge for use of tlie clearing 
room, 19s. 6d.” 

The next step, probably taken about 1784, 
was the renting of a larger room at Mrs. 
Irving’s, next door to the Five Hells. Com* 
plaint-s being made that the room was too 
small, the first floor was taken out to make 
the light better and tlio room cooler. 

Ill 1800 tboro were forty-tliree banks in the 
Clearing Housi*, and sonte five yeai-a later a 
larger room was taken next to Messr^. Smith 
Haynes, and two inspectors wei“e app«»inted,' 
Mi. Thomas and Mr. Wliile, the winesuei'cho^t 
of Lime Street. • 

In 1810 Mr. Thoim^ slated in his evidence 
lieforo tli^ Hnllion Committee, that there were 
forty-six banks in the Clearing House, and that 
tho average amount cleared was £4,700,000 
daily, or on Stock •Excliango settling days 
about £14,000,000, but it seems probable 
that the amountsequotod wei'e for both sides, 
received and paid. 

In early days tho difterencos were jiaid by 
bank not^ and gold, but latfr only notes o*f 
£fi0 and upwards were used, the balance in 
excess of the last £50«l>ciiig carried forwaril 
to the next day's account. In 1839 the 
average amount of bank notes thus used was* 
£213,100, the largest amount used in one day 
being £593,300, the smallest £108,000. 

In 1829, when the house became too small 


and was rebuilt, there were thirty-nine banks 
clearing. By 1841 these had been reduced to 
twenty-nine. Until 1854 the private hanks 
alone shared the cou^l of the Clearing House, 
and refused with scorn the repeated applications 
fur admission made by the joint-stock banks, 
which iiad come into existence after 1833, and 
were regarded as scarcely respectable by tho 
private banks. By 1854, however, it had 
become obvious that tlie joint-stock banks 
had come to stay, and would, if perpetually 
repulsed from the Clearing House, start a 
Clearing House of their own, and in that year 
the following joint-stock banks were admitted, 
London and Westminster (founded 1834), 
London Joint-Stock Hank (1836), Union Bank 
of London (1839), London and County Bank 
(1839), Commercial Hank of London (1840), 
followeil shortly afterwards by others, most of 
whom were admitted on amalgamation with a 
private clearing bank. 

Another important change took place in tide 
year 1854, for on 11th May the system of 
jwiying the balance due to or from the Clearing 
H 0 U.S 0 in bank notas ceased, and the accounts 
have since been settled by checiue on the Bank 
of England, with which it is essential that each 
of tho clearing banks should have an account. 
In 1858, as a countermove to the Country 
Hankers, Avho wore ]ii’oj>osiug a separate Clear¬ 
ing, tho Country Clearing YiBB established on 
the lines of a stlicmo proposed by John 
•Lubbock, afterwards Lord Avebury, with the 
result that counay cheques, being henceforth 
easily collected, took the place of notft and 
bankers’ drafts, and became part o{ the cur- 
r<Micy system of the country, thus eJTectin^ an 
enormous saving in the use of notes and coin. 

In 1814 the Bank of England entered the 
Cl&iring*House, toTlear on one side only, tho 
oiftside, for while the bank pi%seiits to^thc 
clearing ■bankers at tlie^ Clearing House all 
clieqiics payable by tlioru, all cheques and 
bills drawn on the bunk are prq^ntod^by the 
clearing bankirs direct to Ifte bank. Owing 
to tho amalganiations of recent years there 
are now (1924) only ten Clearing Haitko beHules 
the Hank of EngialW. ^ 

The totals for th« years of the paid clearing 
Avere:— • 


18S9 . . . • . • . £0.'>4,-101,000 

18(i8.425,186,000 

18US.«»,478,018,940 

1008. 10,119,826,000 

1918 f . . 16.436,404,000 

1928 . . . “ 80,627,502,000 


Until 1901 the totol for tjje year was given 
without cubdivision into Town and Country, 
hut in 1902 the Toavu Hud Country toljpls were 
separated, and in 1907 when th0» Metropolitan^ 
Clearing was established a third division was 
made. Tho figures given above for 1908 tfnd 
onwards are dividec^ between these throe 
oleaiingi as^follows;— 
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Town. 

Proportion 
to Total. 

Uetropolitap. 

Proportion 
to Total. 

Country. 

Proportion 
to Total. 

1908 

«9,234,06»,00rf 

91'2 



£884,86a 000 

8-7 

1918 

14,191,276.000 

86*3 

£855,048,000 , 

6-2 

1,380,481,000 

8-4 

1923 

32,270,873,000 

88*1 

1,546,&05,UOO 

4*2 

2,810,054,000 

7*6 


Tlw highest yearly total was reached in 
1920, viz. : £39,018,903,000. Up to date, 
AiTgiist 1924, the liighest turnover for any 
ono day was reached on 30th Juno 1924, 
when the huge total of £247,914,000 was 
recorded. The £200,000,000 mark was passed 


The Town Clearing toUiI through which the I 
chief monetary transactions pass, such as the 
subsenptions for now issues, and the daily loans 
and re|>aymcnts of the money markets, must 
not ho relied upon as an indication of the 
course of traile. The Metropolitan and Country 
figures, reflecting as they do the trade of the 
Metropolis and of the (buntry, are a much 
better guhle to trade activity. 

For hnaiiy years the returns used to bo 
divided into four groups, Stock Exchange 
Settling Days, Consol Settling Days, Fourths 
of the Month and Ordinary Days, but such 
division has ceased to accord witli tlic monetary 
conditions of to-day, for there ai-c no longer 
Consol Settling Days, and the Bill payments 
which used to be concentrated by certain tiitdes 
on the fourths of each mouth arc now spAa<l 
generally, so theso^ divisions are «-o longer 
made. * 

The number of drafts passing through the* 
Cleariftg Houso^ia enormous, ^tpid it i* im¬ 
possible to keep an exact record of their precise 
number Jbut in 1922 a census was taken on 
tu!ff*b»ca8ion8, and the a^rago daily number 
•was computed to be 550,000, a figuj'o which 
is constantly increasing. Indeed, did the old 
‘ condTtions, when tljp fig|;»*ey of all cheques had 
to he taken d()wu by hand, still obtain, ilio 
prosertf Clearing' House would be far too small 
for the staff of clerks that would k-i necessary. 
Hbwever, mechani&i ingenuity has solved the 
‘difficulty,' and bj tlio aid of the Burroughs 
machine choqHe8*'are only listed, but tlie 
amount^ at ene operation, and all 

^errors, savei^ose caused by taking down tlie 
'‘amount of a cheque 'wrongly, are eliminated. 

•Id’corapaftng the above figmes with those of 
other Cfearhig Houses, it miKt be rememi)crcd 
that the Bank of Engtasd clears oiilf' on one 


for the first time on 30th April 1924, and 
has been exceeded on niuctaeu separate days 
since. 

The average daily totals for the three 
cloarhigs for the above-mentioned yeai-s were 
as follows:— 


side. Did it clear on both .sides, the annual 
amount would be very largely increased. 

Tlie Clearing House is situated in Post Office 
Court, Lombard Street, with frontages to King 
William Street and Abchumb Lane. Of the 
building itself little need be said. It has few 
architectural features of its own, except for its 
liandsome oak-panelled Committee Room, for 
it has grfiwn mainly by the absorption of 
premises built For other purposes ; but Editions 
have been made from time to time, and it is 
now vastly larger than it’was oven twenty-five 
years ago. Except for three insiKJctore, who 
are responsible for order and the canyipg out 
of the rule.s, the Clearing House is staffed by 
each constituent bank sending from its own 
staff tlie requisite number of clerks for its 
own work. i 

Desks are placed Vonnd the walls and in the 
centre of the rooms, a certain number being 
allotW to each hank, according to its mquire- 
ments. fThe banks are arranged more or less in 
alphabetical order, and sufficient space is left 
between the central and wall desks to enable 
the clerks to pass roiina the room wnd deliver 
their charges as the bundles of cheques are 
called. Tiicso charges are then taken to be 
listed to the rooms wher^ the adding machines 
arc located, the working of the Clearing 
House having been greatlf^ changed by the 
use of the Burroughs adding machines. For 
the working of the Cleaiing House each bank 
has, in ])riiicipll:, though modified by the use 
of the Burroughs machine, two special so^ of 
books ruled in column?, in which the cheques 
are entered under the head of each of tlie 
clearing banks. One set of these books, the 
out-clearing books, arc written up at the office; 
the other, the in-clearing books, at the Clearing 
House. U must be remembered that ‘‘out" 



1863. 

1893. 

1003. 

1918. 

1923. 

Town .... 
Metropolitan . 

Country .... 

_ 



80,081,300 

2,882,800 

46,225,660 

2,787,106 

4,626,100 

106,115,200 

6,037,600 

9,1.55,200 

19,314,000 

21,170,000 

32,963,600 

53,638,800 

J> 

119,318,000 
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and “in" ‘‘.Icanug aro only relative terms, and 
tliat what is sent to the Clearing House by 
Bank A as out-clearing, becomes when *lo- 
liverc® to B at the Clearing House the latter’s 
in-clearing. \ 

The first step in tho clearing is the sotting, 
in tho office of each bank, of the cheques drawn 
on tho other clearing banks under the names 
of those banks. Each parcel of cheques so 
sorted is entered by the out-cloarcr in his hooks 
at the bank under the head of tlic paying bunk. 

If the list is a long one casts arc made at 
intervals, and tlio total of these casts recorded 
as a check to accuracy on the back of the last 
cheque of eacli cast, wlncb is tuiJied over to 
draw the attention of tho receiving clerk at 
the Clearing House to tlie cast, so that he can 
agree, as he completes each cast. From tlie 
bank a clerk takes tbo cliarges to tlie Clearing 
House, and delivers thorn at the desk of cacli 
IMiying bank. 'I'lie jirocess is now rcjieated. 
The paying bank’s ^n-clearing clerk takes down 
the charges in his books, or on tlie type-written 
rolls of tbo Burrougba adding and li.stiiig 
machines, taking eare to see that the aists 
agi'ce, and tlie ehoques wlicu laki'U down are 
sent to the olH<-e of tlie jaiying bank for pay¬ 
ment or return. 

At the close of the clearing each bank sends 
down its out-clearing books to the Clearing 
House, in order tliat they may be agreed witli 
the in-cleainig lioolcs of the banks there. 

If the totals do not agree the books are 
comjiared and mistakes rectified. If the mis¬ 
take is in the cast, the bank making the 
mistake correets it; if tlie lignres diller, the 
out-e’earers altiT their books to agree with 
tho in-cl' irors ; and should it ultimately ]irovc 
that the mistake was tho otlicr way, tlic draft 
is produecd and tho difl'erence claimed. 

When the totals of tho out- and in-clearing 
books are agreed, a sliced, having tlie printed 
list of the clearing banks in the centre, iind a 
cash debtor or creditor column on eiUier side,* 
is drawn up by the head clearer of e^'h hai^k, 
showing tho halai^c due from or paynblo to 
each other Imnk; th^ two sides are then east 
up, and •the lialancc receivable or to be paid 
entered on a green ticket if tbo foniier, and a 
white if tho latter. This ticket, which has to 
be signed by the ins)*qetor of the Clearing House, 
is au order to the Bank of England, cither to 
transfer from the* money at the credit of tho 
account of tlie clearing bankers to the receiv¬ 
ing bank’s account, or f]*om tho money at the 
credit of the paying bank’? account to tho 
account of tho clearing hankers, the amount of 
the balance, according «.s the balance is debthr 
or ci*editor. 

As described above, tho clearing will hav# 
taken place without any difficulties, but in 
practice certain other factors have to be 
reckoned with. 


In tho first place, every cheque that passes 
through the clearing cannot be jiaid by the 
banker it is drawn on; some have to be ro-‘ 
turned from lack of funds on the customer’s 
account, or because iffe drawer has stopped the 
cheque, or because the endorsements are not 
in order, as well as ibr other reasons. 

Such ehcquc.s, which must bear a written 
statement as to the reason for which payment 
is refu.sed, on being returned to the Clcanng 
House, are. distributed so soon as the in-clearer 
has entered them on tho debtor side of his 
sheet in the same, way as the charges, and are 
included in tho bahuiec-sheet before the final 
balance is stnu^k. 

Tlie day’s work’at the Clearing House now, 

1924, commences \s ilh the Melropotitan clearing. 
This opens at 9 A.M. on ordinary days, and 
8.45 A.M. on Saturdays, and closes at 10.30 A.M. 
on ordinary days, and 9. .50 a.m. on Saturdays. 

By the institution of this clearing tho 
iiecessily for each bank to send out walk clerks 
to collect payment for cheques drawn * on 
clearing bankers in the Metropolitan area has 
ceased. Each bank receives at tho Clearing 
House all cheques drawn upon its Metrojiolitan 
brandies, and forwards them direct to each 
branch, returns being sent back by post to 
the crossing banker the same day. There are 
now (1921) nearly 500 branch banka in this 
clearing. 

All dilleronces in the Metropolitan clearing 
aro adjusted through the Town cleariflg. 

Tlic total of Hie “in" and “out” charges 
of tlie iMolropolitan clearing is added,to the 
amount of the Town clearing sheets.* 

In order to simplify tlie sorting of^th© 
cheijues into tho three clearings — Town, 
Country and Metropolitan—tlie letters T, C, 
or*M, ^ the ease* may be, are added at tho 
b#ltoir. left-hand o iruer of the cheques. 

Following on the Mctrqiiolitau clearing dBmc.s 
the Country elearing n-om J0.30 a.m. to 
12.30 P.M., except on Satunlays, wlion tlie woik 
begins at U. A.M and clo^s rt 11.80 A.M. 
Owing to the fa^t that cheques in this clearing 
have to he forwarded to the counti^, and any 
returned cheques nmtified, it is impoasM* to 
adjust the balaiicc.s the same day, or indeed 
until the next day but one, wdien t^ey .are 
entered on the Towi^clearing sheet. • • 

Until 1902 the figures'of tjio Country clear¬ 
ing wore merged in those ePf the T(fwn, hut 
siueo that^ear they have been given separately. 

Tho total ibr 190? £870,189,000,afor 

1913, £1,389,481,000, Vliich had increased fo 
£2,810,654,000 for ?923. * 

The Town clearings is held in two sessions, 
morning and afternoon, the moiai^ng Beginninc 
at 10.30 and the last delivery at 11 o’clocl^ 
after which the morning work is ^eed. • In 
the afternoon, work begins at 2.30 and the 
last delivery is at 3i30, when the doors are 
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Birmingham . 
Bristol 

Hull. . . 

Leeds 
Leicester. 
Liverpool. 
Manchester 
Newoastle^n-Tyne 
Nottiiigham • 
Hhoftleld 


MS8ion»te stadeut of Utomtnra, *iid fatosUt. l 
Hmto into very good Italian totoh, ud wou 
hislorical essays. As an econoai Whe wrote In 1891 

... I au interesting book on SbcWim «t thi finite,! 

All returns (unpaid drafts) mnst SucMimti negli StjUi UnUi), Turin, 

. t,. r. M H,n I . is eminently a hfilory of the many 

sncWist sects which have tried experinieute in the 
Stales He continued the BMioteca deU Kamo- 
mUta a collection of translations of foreign authors, 
which’ had been st.arled by Fbbraha. His prefaces, 
however to Hie various authors whose works are 
translated, fall very far short from the exceUency 
of those Id’ Kerrara, When a discussion tunied on 
what may be called ecoiioiidc niceties, ho was soon 
out of Ins depth; veil close reasoning was less 
a.r, ealilo to him Hum historical research. He 
WTote two more books, one in his true line i On the 
F,mmilion, structure, and life of Oo/nnieref, and 
one on 1‘rotniionism and Fnt Trade, for which he 
was less HI ted. Cognetti crest -d at Turin a lalmra- 
tori’ of political economy, collecHiig for it funds 
and a veiy large liluary. In tins sciiiiuary of 
economic sliidies he trained some disluiguished 
scholars, lie had an extremely genial character, 
and his house was of an eftoiiig oiicn to rnany 

friends. He was still full of vigour when he died. A 

complete hibliography of his writings is to be found 
•_ .4ii/sir»;<» Vftl- Xi 1). 705. M. P. 


»lmt and no more articles can be received that 
dav. The “out” work having been brought 
to'the House, agreement of tho 
takes place. All rotuins (unpaid drafts) miist 
lie delivered by 6 o’cWok, and by 6-iO the 
day’s work is done. On Stock Exchange 
settling days and other busy days the Hoiise 
is kept open a little longer with a corresponding 
extension for the last delivery of returns. 

In addition to the London Clearing House 
there are now ten Provincial Clearing Houses 
at:— 


. file,182,con 
. 57,r6e,(iOO 

. 56,(1115,(100 

, ,S1,740,00C 

, sr.-iie.ooo 
t. 5 o,. 22 .s,noo 

7(iO,.560,0(IO 
103,816,(KIO 
31,140,1X10 
67,688.000 


vhich cleared in 1923 the amounts set against 
ihcir names almve. u. ii. M. 

COGNETTI DU Jl.iRTllS, Salyatoiie 
T844-18«l), born at Han, died in Turin. When 
itill a student of law at Pisa, the war of 186(1 
oroke out. Cognetti marched with Garibaldi 
Hid was wounded at the battle of Gondino. ^ In 
1868 be was ajipointcd tcaelier of politieid 
icoiioniy ill tlio Tceliiiical Institute of Mantua, 
and stayed there till 1878, when he obtained 
the chair of political economy at the University 
of Turin. 

Cognetti considered economics as a branch of 
sociology. His mind was completely under the 
sway 4 Darwin (sec Dabwinisu and Spencrb). 
He also thought that economics was not in its 
proper place io the eurriciilum of faculties of law, 
as ffi the case at all Italian universities, unlcs.s 
taught so ns to conneet it with other branches 
of social science, history, ethnology, morals, l^w, 
politics, etc. llic publication which gaimid 
for hiro bis plisition at Turin was a Iwok fin 
The Primitiw, Forms Feunnmic Kvomtimi {Le 
forme primiHve*delT evolitzione economica), 1881, 
Loc-scher, Turin. In this book ho discusses economic 
phenorabtia—and (Alien social phctig^ienn—ndions 
savage tribes and even among ^imals. His use 
of the latWr illustration was often laughed at. 
BiiMinitpM contains nianyimprestiiig piirticnlnrs, 
«nd liecarne more appreciated in course of time. 
Among questions discussed thfrein, and later taken 
up again by Cognetti himself, I may mention the 
o^inof barter, and uoiise^ueiitly descriptions of 
siknt barter. Th& topic was then a very novel 
one. lb* 1889 he published a book on AneknJ. 
SotMim {SneialisiiULAniieo), Boccaf Turin, in 
whibh he traces socialijm in ancient legends of 
.Greece and Rome, 4 India and China, and gives 
summaries of doctrines of Chinese socialists, such 
us Mih Teih and Uaiig Ngw Shi, of Persians, such 
as Maolai, and.Hindii.s, such as Vishnu DusKavi, 
^Sesides going through iill the Greeks. 'Phis book, 
, again, -was rather iiiinsiial, as coining from an 
Uqonomlst hut had a better siiccejalian fomicr. 
It will bo explained if I say that Ckiguety was a 


in the Riforma Soeude, vol. xi ji. 705. 

COHN, Guctav (1846-1919), was born at 
Maiieinvedm- ill Vest I’nissia. He studied at 
the Uiiiversilies ol' Berliii .and Jena, .and in 
1869 obtained a post at the polytccimie at 
Riga, where be siieiit three years. After a 
visit to England in 1873 be piiblisbed an 
iiniiortaiit work on Hritisb railways Cuter- 
saehinigM iibrr die emilisehe KisnibahvpotitHe. 
and ten years later issued another volume on 
the subject eiiHtlod Vie emjlische. Eisenhihn- 
polilik der iehten 10 .lithrr. After liis return 
from Jliiglaiid he was api«iiitod professor at 
the polytecliuie at Zurich, where ho remained 
until 1884, when he bceame professor of , 
Political Kooiiomy at»G(ittiiigeii. In 1892 ho 
heeaiiie a meiiihei' of the linjierial Comiiiissioii 
,011 the Stock Exchange, and us a result of liis 
investigations piiblishisl his Reitrdge ztir 
de^,tvl,e.n Rorsemrform. A* a supjiortcr of the. 
movement for the eiifraiielfiseiiieiit of woimui 
he wrote Die dcii-lsehe h-auenbemytmg -■ Fife 
JlelraeMung itber dcim Enhoickelmg nnd Kick 
(Berlin, ISiKi). From the time of his vi.sil to 
England lie always maintained an active 
interest in English economic life. 

Cohn published—f/n/crs(i^ntMysii iibtr die 
mglische Eisenbahnpolilik (Leipzig, 1874-5); 
CiilkswirtwIuiftHdie Aufsdtze (Stuttgart, 1882); 
Due englische Ekenlmlmpolilik der frfcfcn 10 
Mire (Leipzig, 1883); Beilrage zur devks^i 
JiorscnrcfoTfti (licij'zig, ^1895) *, Zuf Gtschiclu^ 
mid Polihk des Verkclirsmsene (Stuttgart, 
1900). His most imiiovtant work, bowever, H 
liis System tUr NcaionalikammM, published in 
three volumes (1885, 1889, and 1898 ) at 
Stuttgart. He also wrote scverel articles, 
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including an article in the Ecoiumiic Journal 
for 1907 on Oounment oixd LaUstz-Fmre. 
Hia System <kr F'imn&immischaft (the aerand 
volurite of hia System der yatioTuxIokonomie) 
waa translated 1^ 1895 by T. B. Veblen and 
published under the title The Sdcme of 
Finance^ under the auspices of the University 
of G!)icago. 

Professor Cohn served as Oerman corre- 
8|K)ndeut of the Royal Economic Society from 
its foundation in 1890 until the outbreak of 
the Wnr. K. L. H. 

OOLONIAIj policy—Rkokvt pEviaop- 
MENTs.—Tliifi article docs mn- purpose to give 
a history of the growth of Hclf-govcrnnient in 
the British Colonics, a good account of which 
will be found in Professor Egcrtoii’s Short 
Jlinfory of lirUish Colonial Po/iry. Neither 
does it deal with the basis and liniUs of colonial 
8clf-governnie.it from the pinnt of view of 
constitutional tio'riry. For tiiat aspect of the 
case the reader nuy ho. referred to JVofessor 
A. V. Dieey's admirable work on Thr Laic am! 
ihr Cmiaiitntion. The present impiiry is neither 
historical nor leehnical nor b'gal. Tt is an 
attem)>t to examine the relations at jiresent 
existing hetween the self-governing (.'oloniiis 
and the United Kingdom, and hetween these 
Otilonies inter se fiom a purely political and 
practical point of view. 

'Die inquiry is conlincd to the Colonies which 
are coinnKuily described as Jiavlng •‘eom)0ete 
self-govei-innont” or “responsible government,” 
i.r. an ENeeiitivo responsible to a ])opnlarly 
elected Legishitiire, and inspiiiing a majority in 
lit least om- of the t banibers of that IiCgislature 
in order to remain in power. Tliis system, 
nbicb is, reproduction the 

existing unwritten, but none the Icsn unijue.s- 
tinned, constitution of the United Kingdom, 
]>rcvails in all tbo larger and more pojiuloits 
(adonies of tbo Kmjiiro*niainly iiilmbited by 
I'oople of Euro]ieau race. 'fhe.se are the 
Dominion of Canada, tbo Commonwealth oia 
Australia, the Dominion oj New* Zealand, 
Newfouiulland, aiijj the Uniun of South Alriea. 

Enormously as tlic!^ eonnnunities diller inter 
■<e in sizc^ wealth, ana pitjudation, tliey are all 
CfpiaU in constitnlional status, and tiiey aie 
all intensely jealou.s of their light to iiiaimge 
their own aniiii-a without interlcrem-e from tlie 
United Kingdom or fi’om one another. »So 
strong has this Reeling grown that even the 
term “ Colony ” is now objoeted to, as implying 
some degree of de|)emlenco, and it would, no 
doubt, comluco to a good uiifl«*rstanding if we 
could all agi'ec to alistaiii from des( libing the.se 
communitie.s as “Coh^iies,” and call them by 
some more digniiiod and appropriate tide, such 
as “ States of the Empire.” • 

But this designation at once brings us fare to 
face with the anomalous character of this so- 
called “Empire,” which, as a political entity, 


has no analogy in history. It is, indeed, far 
less misleading to descril» Canada, Australia, 
and the other self-governing communities above 
referred to as “States,” than to describe them 
and the United Kingdom collectively as an 
“Empire.” The United Kingdom and its 
dependencies, such as India, our various “Pro¬ 
tectorates,” and the Colonies whmh are uot 
completely self-governing, may indeed be de¬ 
scribed as an “Empire” in the ordinary sense 
of the word. But when we extend the term 
“ British Empire ” to include the self-governing 
States, it is necessary to remember that we are 
stretching language, and using the word 
“Empire” in a novel and, etymologically, 
indefensible sense. 

Hut this abuflo of language is justified by 
practical considerations. It serves to indicate 
the continued existence of a political bond 
between the genuine Empire and the self- 
governing States, which is not the less real 
iK'oause it is exceedingly dillienlt to analyse and 
deliiie. And it is worthy of note that «the 
self-governing States arc, as a rule, no less 
je alous of their claim to be regarded as mcmbe.i's 
of the Empire than they are jealous of their 
“ independence ” of the United Kingdom and 
of one another. The woid “Empire" is as 
popular with the people of these States as the 
word “Colony” is unpopular, and this fact is 
of iminense signilicance. It testifies to an 
underlying sense of unity, an enduring desire 
to remain, in some way or other, tliough the 
way is seldom formulated or clearly tliought 
out, members of a single body politic distinct 
from the rest of the world. • 

The pniblem of llie fiitui'', as far as the 
Hritisi) Empire is coneorned, is howto s^isfy 
that desh-e withoui cnrUiling the autonomy or 
hfl^niKU'iiig tiie iml^vldual growth of a number 
oj^sclf-gJveruing States. Indei^ndence on the 
one sid^ Imperial unity on the other*-are 
these irreconcilable ideal#? U^jdoubtedly they 
arc if we push the idea of imtepeudence too 
far. Tiiere is no binding rej^ti'^fiship, however 
voluntary, ^1! alliance, no j'aitnemhip, no 
coiitracl even, fUiicli leaves the parties to it 
absdlutely indepei^eiit of one anotli^r^ «^ery 
foi'in of union implies some limitation te 
freedom of action 5n the part of its individual 
members. But then it is not indepent&nce 
the sense of the aliseiTce of*any binding relation¬ 
ship with other paits of the £m]ai'e, wljich the 
|ieo]tle of^he self-governing “Colonies,” or at 
least the majority of tbenl^roally desire. '5ih®y 
are determined to b# independent in the 
manngcn\ont of theif local %lfairs. Aud even 
with regal'd to affai^y not purely local, they 
I have a growing dislike of subor^inatltn to any 
external authority except that the Crowji^ 
But it does not follow that they would not^ fall 
in with, and indeeil welcome, any arrangement 
for th^managemont of affairs not purely local, 
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even though it limited their freedom of action, 
provided that it was based on the princijde of 
CO > ordination, not of subordination. It is 
perfectly evident that any common institutions, 
and oven any common action, embracing the 
self-governing Colonies and the rest of the 
Empire, must start with the idea of i>artuership, 
of the voluntary combination of a number of 
units, equal in status, though no doubt greatly 
varying in strength, and not with any idea of 
tutelage or dependence. 

The very fact, already referred to, that the 
self-governing Colonies accept, and even glory in 
the authority of the Crown, is suflicirnt evidence 
that they do not desire independence in the sense 
of absolutely separate existence. It may be said 
that they accept that authority only h^ause it 
is nothing more than nominal ; and there is 
some truth in this argument, but it is not the 
whole truth. That strong loyalty to the 
sovereign, which is undoubtedly felt in the 
self-goveniing Colonies, is duo to something 
mdto than giatitude for non-interferenee. It is 
due to a feeling of pride in the Crown as an 
august institution, common to thewdiole Empire, 
in which they have just as much lot and part 
as the people of the United Kingdom. The 
traditional relationship between the King and 
his subjects is just the same relationship, 
whether these subjects are beum and reside in 
Canada, or Australia, or in (licat Britain. He 
is their sovereign, just as much as ho is the 
sovereigit’of the ]>eop1e of these islands. This 
is not mere theory. It is the actual sentiment 
ofthejMJoplc of the sclf-goveniing States, and 
in such % matter sontiiiieiit is everything. 
Wlmlly different is the Colonial attitude to- 
waras every other institution of the “Mother 
Country,” not excepting the Biitish Barliu- 
meut. That body enjoys aul alw'ays will enj^oy 
a cei-tain prestige with the younger States ^.^f 
the Mlmpiro as being the progenitor ai^d arche> 
tyj>e of their ovtn Parliaments, but though they 
may regard it with respect, they do not feci that 
they owe it aby %]legiance. It^|.in no sqnso 
theirs as the Ciowu is. It does not represent 
them, but^only the pcojde of tb«5 United King¬ 
dom^' And still less do tl^y feel disposed to 
how to the authority of the British Ministry of 
the d^v, deriving its power, as it does, solely 
i-om 4he British IJirlia|nent in which the 
Colonies are not {epresente^. 

Hciuthen is tbc problem in a nutshell. The 
self-governing Colouies, speaking bt^adly, are 
“ layal to the Empii%.” *They desire to remain 
ih some sort of politicifi union with the United 
^Kingdom and its dependencies, and with one 
another. They gladly licogiiise the authority 
•f the Khg the head of that union. But, 
^tucoi-ding to constitutional theory and practice,' 
“ the'King reigns; but Soes not govern.” And 
^Kere is no governing power, no actual executive 
Authority, under the King, wfiich commands 
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the complete allegiance of the self-governing 
Colonics, because there is no such authority in 
the*'constitution of which they have any share 
—no common Parliament, no common Mfiiister. 

No doubt in theory the J*arliameiit of the 
Unittd Kingdom is supremo throughout the 
Empire. It could legislate for the self-governing 
Colonies as well as for any other part of the 
dominions of the Crown. But in practice it 
no longer does so, except at the request of 
these Colonies tliemselvcs, because it recognises 
ite uon-i'cpresentativo character as far as they 
are concerned. The British Ministry, on the 
other hand, does from time to time tahe 
executive action affecting even the self-governing 
Colonies, as in the cose of treaties and negotia¬ 
tions with Foreign Powers, and that action 
may bo not only independent of, but actually 
contrary to the desires of the Colony or Colonies 
concerned. In a case concerning the New¬ 
foundland fisheries (1906) the action of the 
British Covernment was contrary to the wishes 
of Nowloundlaud ; in a decision conneoted with 
the New Hebrides (also 1906) it was contrary 
to the views of Australia and New Zealand. 

Such incidents are clearly injurious to good 
relations between the mother-country and the 
Colouies, and even fraught with danger to the 
unity of the Empire. Yet imder present 
conditions it may be difficult to prevent their 
recurrence. They are not due to any want of 
good-will on the part of British Ministers, but 
to a difficulty inherent in the loose political 
organisation of the “ Empire.” There must be 
some authonty capable ot representing the 
Em}>ire as a whole in dealing with Foreign 
Powers. As matters stand, the only po{isible 
authority is the British Foreign Office, which 
is a branch of an executive Government in 
which the Colonies have no part. The practical 
justification for that gorernment, the govern- « 
ment of the United Kmgdom, acting on behalf 
of the Colonies, which it does not truly represent, 

IIS well la of the United Kingdom which it 
does Teprcf>ent, must be sought in tlie fact that 
the burden of the defence o^ the Empire rests 
almost wholly on the ^ople of the United 
Kingdom. It is they who would ha'v« to bear 
the brunt of any difference with Foreign 
Powers, even if it arose over some question 
directly affecting only one, or more of the self- 
governing Colouies, and in which the United 
Kingdom itself had only anvindireot interest. 
There is thus a genuine and permanent dilemma. 

It is only natural that that part of the Empire 
which is responsiBle for the safety of the whole 
should control the relations of the EinpiT!» 
wfth Foreign Powers. ,Yet it can never be 
satisfactory that the United Kingdom should 
nuke action affecting the other “ self-governing ” 
States without their consent. In so far as 
it does that, it treats them, not as partner 
States, but as dependencies, and that, as we 
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have seen, is a {wsition to which they are no 
longer inclined to submit, and to which, ha^jing 
legavd to ilieir growing strength and iniportanen 
in tlio world, it is not reasonublo or desirable 
tlmt they should^ubinit. 

The only logical solution lies in a ftdcral 
system, under which the “self-governing” 
States would share, to the extent of their 
ability, the burden of the common defence, and ' 
would receive in return a })roj)ortional sliarc in 
the control of ]K)licy. But the. ado)>tion of 
anythiiig like a complete federal system is beset 
witlidimcultioa, which are cerbiiiily at present, 
and may be at all times, insuperable. On the 
other hand, the pressure of circumstances will 
certainly necessitate the introduction of make¬ 
shift arrangements having a federal tendency. 
And it is possible that tlie ultimate result may 
bo the creation of a network of special arrange¬ 
ments between the mother-country and the 
self-governing Colonies, and between these 
Colonies inter be, providing for the co-operative 
regulation of varies common interests. The 
alternative is complete sojiaration, to wiueh, 
however, as we have seen, tlic sentiment of the 
majority of the i>eoplo in all jiarts of the 
Empire is opposed. 

Recent history, no iloubt, contains evidence 
of a movement in both directions—a movement 
towards se|>aration, and a movement towards 
closer union, and there is room for ditference of 
opinion as to which \a the stronger of the two. 
On the one hand, the dissatisfaotiou felt in 
tlie Colonies with the manner in which their | 
external relations have been handled by the Im¬ 
perial Government has led (notably in Canada 
afte; the unpopular settlement of tlie Alaska ' 
Boundary question) to a demand for “the 
treaty-making power. ” Great latitude is already 
eiyoyed by the Colonies in dealing with the 
» commercial relations between themselves and 
Foreign States. But if fliis tendency were to be 
carried to the length of giving to each self- 
governing Colony the right to mal?e treatie* 
with Foreign Powers in’csiiecUve of 4,he United 
Kingdom and ^ the other self-governing 
Colonies, it is diliicn^ to see how their position 
could b9 ditTerentiated from that of a number 
of wholly sejiarate States. On the otiier hand, 
recent years have witnessed not only a remark¬ 
able increase in th^ sentiment of relationship 
and community of interest, but a series of 
attempts, so far* not very suocessfal, yet per¬ 
sistently renewed, to provide some means for 
enabling the governments of the United 
Kingdom and of the self-go'lbrning Colonies to 
act together in matters of common concern. 
The most important, of these Iiavo been the 
meetings in 1887, 1897, 1902, 1907, and 1911, 
of the body formerly known os the “ Coloniab” 
and now as the “ Imperial" Conference. These 
meetings, at first occasional and informal, have- 
now, by virtue of a resolution unaniniuusly 


adopted at the meeting held, in London in 
April and May 1907, acquired a more definite 
and permanent character, and the “Imperial 
Conference” may therefore be regarded as 
having become par^ of the institutions of 
the Empire. It is, in fact, the only live 
])olitical institution common to the United 
Kingdom and the self-governing Colonies, with 
the exception of the Crown. Its nature and 
functions were defined by the resolution just 
mentioned, which, in view of the importance of 
the matter, it may be desirable to quote in 
full. The resolution runs as follows:— 

“ That it mil he to the advantage of the 
Empire if a Conference, to he called the Imperial 
Conference, is ^Id every four years, at which 
questions of comiwm interest may be discussed 
and considered as between Mis Majestfs Oovem- 
meat and Mis Qovemmenis of the self-governing 
Dominions beyond the seas. The Prime Miniat^ 
of the United Kingdom will be ex officio Fresidenl, 
and the Prime Ministers of the self-governing 
Dominions ex officio members of the CorfererSbe. 

“ The Secretary of State for the Colonies will be 
an ex officio member of the Conference, and will 
take the chair in the absence of the President. 
Me will arrange for such Imperial Conferences 
after eomniwnication xoith the Prime Ministers of 
the respective DominUms. 

‘ ‘ Such other Ministers as the respective Oovem- 
rnffots may appoint will also be members of the 
Conference—it being understood that, except by 
special permission of the Conference,* each dis¬ 
cussion will be conducted by Twt more than two 
representatives from each Government, apd that 
each Government will have only one vote. 

“ That it is desirable to establish a sysle^ by 
which the several Governments will he ke^ 
informal duringtheperiodshetweenthe Conferences 
m rega^ to matters which have been or may be 
sMhjecU, for discussion, by means^f a permanent 
secretarkil stajf, charged, under the direeXton of 
the Secretary of State fo^ the Cfilcnvies, with the 
duty of obtaining information for tiie use of the 
Conference, atiewling to it^ rcitlutions, and of 
coTidnctinf/ eorr^widcicce on matters relating to 
its afairs. ^ 

“ That upon rnglters of impcHancejaftiring 
consultation between two or more Governments 
which cannot be eonveniesitly postponed wUU the 
next Conference, or involving sul^'eels of <i mi-n§r 
tharacler, orsuchascall fordetgUed consideration, 
nthsidiary Conferences shouH he helah, between 
representatives of ihe Governments concerned 
specially chosen for tfib pilose.*' a 

The importance of'this curious resolution 
consists slroost entirely in ^ts implicit homagej 
to the conception of |the United Kingdom and 
the “self-governing dominions Ij^ont! the seas” 
‘as a potential confederation, and in any cflR 
standing to one another on some exceptionally 
int iniate relation of a permanent kind. Apart 
from »this its practical value is small. The 
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fnuction of the Conference does not go beyond 
tlie “discussion” and “consideration” of 
‘ ‘ questions of common interest. ” Any decision 
it may arrive at will still require to be confirnuid 
l»y each of the States individually before common 
action can result. And even as apurely consulta¬ 
tive assembly the Conference is of very limited 
utility. “lineBtious of common ijitcrost” arc 
growing in number and importanee. They 
cannot bo disposed of in a discussion limited to 
a few weeks every four years, iioi- (5au they be 
expected to be obliging enough only to crop up, 
or only to becomo acute, when sucli a meeting 
in impending. Clearly, if the consultation is to 
1)6 serious, it must be eiilrustod to some body 
capable of more continuous activily. An “ Im- 
l>erial Council,” not indeed constantly sitting, 
but capable of being summoned at any time as 
occasion requires, would appear to bo indispens¬ 
able, if the idea of the several Governnumts 
habitually taking counsel together on questions 
of common interest is to be realised in practice. 

Hut for the establishment of such a Council, 
even though limited to jiurely consultative 
duties, theCuufuiciiCcof 1907 was not prepared. 
No doubt there was a forwaixl i>arty, consisting 
of the representatives of Austmlia, New Zealand, 
and Cape Colony, who would have been ready 
to go that length. But the Prime Ministers 
of Canada and of the Transvaal decisively hung 
back, and they were 8ui)ported in that attitude 
by the representatives of the United Kingdom. 
And for so important a step as the creation of I 
a common council, unanimity, or at least a I 
great prei)onderance of favourable opinion, was 
evidently necessary. So, on the principle tltat 
“the pace of a squadron is the pace of itsj 
sloWbst ship,” the Conference couiined itself 
to the creation of what may be described as an 
Imperial Information 0/fico,^;in the shape oft a 
“ Secretariat,” the duties of which woflld see^u 
to oensist in keeping up some sort ^ touch 
between the menibers^f the Conference in the 
years intervening between the sessions of that 
body. 3uch tn oHice, energetierdiy worked, 
would be capable considerable Iftvelopment. 
And tiie forward party at the (kmfercnce were 
anxjgp to^ive it the maxunum of influence 
ayd prestige by making it an institution 
common to the whole Einpife, independent of 
oi|j Government, and vq^puusible to the 
Coiiferenoe alone. In* tho^end the Secretaiiat 
was ma(l% a de[)ar4neut of tho Colonial Office, 
Its existence can only bo regarded a small 
couc|S8ion to the priwipte of continuous com¬ 
mon consultation betwean the several Ooveru- 
^lents. At the Oon^renceijr 1911 the creation 
of an Imperial House of j^prosentatives, of a 
r'^atiding Qommittue to preserve the continuity 
e^tbe Coni^rdlice between its meetings, of an' 
Impertal, CouncU of Defence were discussed, as 
^el| 4s greateruiiifonnity in Imperial legislation. 

• Generally speaking, it is tlnf mass qf the 
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people in the different parts of the £m]>ire 
who are most favourable, if not very deliber¬ 
ately or articulately, to the idea of closer union. 
It is in government and political circlfe that 
there is opposition or relu^uco. And this 
is porfectly natural. Tho bulk of the people, 
where they are of British origin, are dimly 
conscious of the ties arising from community 
of race, history, and timlitions, as well as 
of tho advantages of a common citizon.ship, 

I and it would appear to them unnatural to 
find themselves wholly sejiarated from their 
fellow-Britons across the seas. Politicians, on 
the other hand, even when not playing up to 
the non-British elements, which in some of the 
Colonies form a largo or even preponderant 
part of the ]) 0 |mlation, are more alive to the 
])ractical difficulties which closer union presents. 
And they are not uninfluenced by the feeliug 
that the independent Govemmente and Parlia¬ 
ments, to wliicli they i-espectively belong,tfvould 
suffer some diminution of individual imjwtance 
by entering into a real Imperial partnership. 
Here and there statesmen of exceptional origin¬ 
ality and hirgenesfl of mind may rise superior to 
considerations of that nature. But tho average 
politician is certainly affected hy them, alike 
in the Colonies and tho United Kingdom. In¬ 
deed, it is especially in the United Kingdom 
that stjitesmcn of the older school, whether 
Liberals or Conservatives, seem to find a diffi¬ 
culty in conceiving how the foreign |>olicy of the 
countiy could be carried on, if it were compli¬ 
cated hy the necessity of acting in conjunction 
with the self-governing Colonies. And yet it 
is certain that, as these communities grow in 
imporUnco and play an increasing part in the 
world, we must “cjill them into our counsels,” 
if they arc not to develop foreign jiolicies of their 
own and so to become in time wholly se|«rato 
States, as Biitish statesmen at one time, 
almost without exception, ftX]*ected and dcsii'ed 
that thej^ idtimatciy should do. Nowadays 
•uch a desiie is felt by few ami avowed by 
noin\ Blit “he who wills the end must will 
tlie nicanH.” And if we seriously desire the 
United Kingdom and thesi^lf-governingColonies 
to remain otic body politic, it follow's tliut, 
whatever its difficulties, the policy of drlibciate 
co-o]>oration in mattera of common interest, of 
which the Imperial Conference and the pro¬ 
posed Bcoretariat are tho first rudimeutory 
expressions, must be steadily pursued, and 
pursued on lines which in tho long-run will 
entirely transform tho present constitutiou of 
th<? Empire. ® 

But that transformation will be gradual, and 
it fe ini)H)H8ible to forecact tho exact course of 
it. Whatever the new institutions which may 
l># evolved to meet the now needs, they are 
likely to 1)6 very different fiom anything which 
•political theorists have yet imagined. It is 
only possible here to glance at one or two of 
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ilie oonimon interesta which may conij'el the 
creation oi oomiiiou institutions. Among 
[n*ojocts tending to promote cominunicalSoii 
, . different parts of tlio Empire there are, 
iKme wliich findjnore general favour tlian an 
ill-Hriiiah steam^liip ronte and an all-Bjjitish 
jystem of sniimarine cabhw. If either of these 
were established, it could only bo by contribu¬ 
tions from tl)© several portions of the Empire 
iiroctly interested ; and, indeed, it is jn-dbable 
that, cither in the first instance, or nUiniately, 
the ships and the cables would be the jn-operty 
of the contrilmtiug States. The administration 
of that property would require a Board on 
\\ li ich all the owners must he roj)reseuted. But 
the common j)rojK;i'ty wouhl not only have to 
1 h! administered, it might need to be defended. 

It would only be logical that all tlie owners 
should combine to guarantee ils protcetiou from 
external inU*ribii‘nc<‘. Amdlicr and an even 
more important case for uo-o]ieration is in 
future likely to arise in connection with llie 
(Icpeiidoneics of tb# I'hupire. At ])resent Ibe 
dependencies, from ilie great doinini<m ol Imlia 
down to the smallest eoaliiig station which is 
notsituated in one of the sclf-governingColonics, 
are under the exclusive control ot the United 
Kingdom. But there are some of them in 
which certain of the self-governing Colonies 
are even now more directly luteiested llia?» the 
Unite 1 Kingdom is, and with regiud to others 
the ir.teiest of the self-govcjniiig Colonies is 
certain to inevease. Australia and New 
Zealand are houml to nuike llieniselves felt 
in lesja'Ct of Ih'* British islands of the Paeifie. 
Federated South Africa must certainly have 
something to say about tlm Protectorates 
beyoiftt the Zambesi. But Great Br.tain is not 
likely to ulalieate lier aiilhority in either 
quarter. The necessities of the cose demand 
some arrangement by which the burden and 
responsibility will be shared luitween the mother- 
country and the self-govcniing Colonies im¬ 
mediately concerned. This will bo ftirtbcrcd , 
by the remarkable proof of loyalty shown in 
the liberal support joccntly given by tbf Colonies 
to the maiiitenancetif the navy. The above are ^ 
but a few bistaucoa of t)>e way in which the giw- 
ing complexity of Imperial relations will comj>el 
changes in the machinery of government 
III this brief review of the tendeneios making 
for or against the clolbr union of the different 
portions of the £m])ire nothing 1ms been said 
on the subject of^’reforential Trade. In the 
opinion of many—and it is an opinion shared 
by the present writer—the i^optioii ot pre¬ 
ferential trade arrangements between Great 
Britain and the self-governing Colonics would 
be a powerful factor fa. promoting Im]»erial 
consolidation. Public opinion in the Colonic^ 
has been inclining more and more strongly 
towards this view. But the question is too 
laigo to be treatoil within the limits of 


the ]»rt*sent article. [See Tariff KeforU 
Movement.] 

The object of the preceding observations has 
boon to direct attention to other aspects of the 
situation, at present 4lable to be thrown into 
the shade by the concentration of public interest 
on the question of preference and the acuteness 
of the controversy with regard to it. 

[Diciiv, Prof. A. V,, Ivlrodnction to the Stvdy 
of the Law of Uie (lonsiituiioi}, London, 1902.— 
Dilke, Sir Charles, Proldme of Greater hritain^ 

2 vols., London, 1890.—Kgerton, H. E., A Short 
History of hrilish Colonial Policy., Lond-m, 1897. 
—tfebb, Richard, i^udies in Cohnutl NaiuiHalism,^ 
London, 190r».—Holland, Bernard, Imperium tl 
LihertaJi, A iHtiuiy in IIisl<rri/ and [.ondon, 

1901. —Ireland, Alleyne, Tropical Colomsation^ An 
Introduction to the iilvdy of the Subject, London 
and New York, 1899.—Jteiiisch, Paul S., Colonial 
Government, An Introduction to the Study of 
Colonial InsiiLuiinns, Loudon and New York, 

1902. —Todil, Alphaeus, Parliamentary Govern- 
meni in the Britkh Colonies, London, 1894.— The 
Hinpire and the Century, a series of Essays *y 
various writers, Loiuloii, 1905.— Colonial Confer¬ 
ence Proceedings, 1SS7 [C. 6091], London.— 
t'oUmial Confci'cnccl804. Report on the Colonial 
Conference at Ottawa [C. 7658], London.— Pro- 
ccedings if a Conference heUoeen the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the Premiers of the Self- 
Gocerning Colonies at the Colonial Ojfice, London, 
June and July 1897 [C. 8596], houdim.—Colonial 
Conference, June to A ugust 1902, Papers relating 
to [Cd. 1299], London.— Conference 
1907, DesjHitch respe/ling the Aj/endavyj [Cd. 
3837], London.— Correspondence in Continuation 
of Abin'e [Cd. 'i'MO].—Colonial Corfcrence 1907, 
Ruhliskcd- I^orredLHgs and PrScis oj, l^ith Apru 
to 26th April 1907 [Od. 3404], London.-Cbn- 
linuatum of Above, SOth Aprd to Ulh hlay MOI 
[Cd. Z40G].—Col(niial Conference 1907, Minutes 
of Proceeuings [Cd. 3.')23], Loudon. — Colonial 
bofiferevi 4 1907, Pifj^ers laid hfore the Confer¬ 
ence [Cd. 3524], London.—Milnir, Lord, /m- 
p&‘ialis’m%.nd Social Reforr^ 1908. London. “ 

COLONIES: Government : of, by Com- 
TANlEs.* Svicetheftrstcditionof this dictionary 
the British Africa CoiU|»auj has ffil filled 

its destiny by eflj^eting the practical settlement 
of some of the best parts of Africa ; % colonists 
whose development#t fostered have grown 
enough to claim the |ight to separate adrainistra-* 
tions, and the Colony of Southern Uhodcsiiw with 
its own responsibk government, became (ffi Istf* 
October 1923 the latest additic«t to the series of 
self-governing British atatcsi. c. H. 

COMMftRCIAL , y^TELLIGENCE' 
(UNITED KINGDOM)* Obigin and Hev 
vei.opme'nt.-— To inegt the«dwiro expressed 
by the British commercial community for 
greater assistance’by the Government in the 
development of their oversejis ti%de, a com-,* 
inittee was appointed by the Board of Trade, 
July 1897, to inquire into and report u(fon 
*“ the dissemination of commercial information 
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and the collection and exhibition of patterns 
and Miinples/’ The report wtw published in 
1898 (Cd. 8982). 

A.S a result of this report, the ConiTneruial 
Intelligence Branch was*v)pencd, October 1899, 
at offices in Parliament Street. In April 1904, 
in order to be of greater advantage to business 
men, it was transferred to the city, to 78 
Basinghall Street, E.C.2. Here iuionuatiou on 
all subjects of commercial interest was collected 
and focussed in a form convenient for reference. 
The olfices of the branch contained an inciuiry 
room where personal inquiries could be made 
on the subjects dealt with ; a sample room for 
the exhibition of specimens of interest received 
from the Iin|)erial Institute, India, and tlie 
Colonies, or illustrative of reports of H.M. Con¬ 
suls, or of the correspond outs or spei-i.il commis¬ 
sioners of the Bojird of Trade ; am) a reading 
room, where the latest ofheial publications— 
British, Colonial, ami Foreign—and tlie latest 
issues of Trade Directories could be consiilteil. 

Owing to the increasing use by business men 
of the facilities afforded, the .scope of the brancli 
was extended in various ways, ]>arUcularly by 
the incorporation of the exhibition branch of the 
Board of Tiwle, and in 1917 it was raised to the 
status of a dcpartnimit of the Board of Trade. 

As a consequence of the change<l ooiulitions 
brought about by the War of 1914-18, the 
department was further increased in 1918 by 
the addition of tlie War Trade Dei»artment ol 
the Foreign Office. 

The enlarged department tlius created, 
known as the Department of Oversea.^ Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), was placed 
under the joint control of the Foreign Ollicc 
ami the Board of IVade, and is represented in 
Parliament by a Parliamentary Secretary. 

The head office is at 35^Old Queen Stivd, 
8.W.1, in cjoso proximity to the •Boani^of 
Tra6e. The city branch at 73 liasinglj^ll Street, 
E.0.2, hasbeey retained, and a Foreign Sample.s 
Exhibition and Library of Trade Catalogues 
has been opefted at 7-11 Old Bailey, E.O.4. 

OROA-NISATTON ' AT HEADQuMi'Ens. — The 
governing principle is that*’ of co-operation 
be^3^ officers who have special knowledge of 
I’lartieular markets and officers having exiieii- 
ence of particular industries Accordingly, the 
«depai^/ment, so far as conc^ns the collection 
and distribufion of coifimercial intelligence, 
falls i?to geographical and trade sections. 

Each geographical section deal| primarily 
wij-h corrc5pondenc*3 fmm its territory, and 
especially . with the i correspondence of the 
^ oommercial, dipldPnatio, <and consular officers, 
or the trade coniniissiqpci-a and trade corre- 
spondenfa in ^liat territory. 

^ Each tittdbs section handles the comspond- 
^ enfe*with finjs In this country in its particular 
trade, and is responsible for the distribution of, 
commercial information relatid^ to tha^ trade. 


An exhibition and fairs division has been 
formed to deal with the organisation of the 
Bi^tish Industries Fairs and exhibitions of 
foreign samples and catalogues, and t(^ study 
and initiate projects for coinigercial exhibitions 
of vyioiis kinds. A general' division controls 
the reference library, where British and foreign 
trade papers are filed, and the sections of the 
office where information on tariffs, statistics, 
and transport is collated. An economic and 
editorial section deals with the prejiaration ami 
editing of spoidal and annual reports on economic 
and trade questions and banking mattem. 

Overseas Okganisatiox.— Tlic department 
is served by represioitatives throughout the 
worhl, who maintain a constant 8U]»ply <»f 
information to the lioiiic centre and proviilo 
local assislancc in the ])romotion of British 
tiade. The dej>artnn‘nt has control of the 
following services for this purpose-: — 

1. The Tratlc Commissioner and Inij)erial Trade 

Corres}>oudent Seivic.es in the Enqfire. 

2. The Commercial Dijilof.iatic Service forming 

part of the British Dijiloniatic Missions in 

foreign countries. 

3. Tlie British Consular Service in foreign 

countries. 

In the Em|iire there are now fourteen trade 
commissioners at work, covering Canaila and 
Newfoundland (1), Australia (2), New Zealand 
(1), South Africa (2), India and Ceylon (3), 
Fast Africa (1), and tlio British AFest Indies 
(1), assisted by imperial trade corresfiondeiita 
at a few of tlie most impm'tant centres. The 
dej»arLnient also bns the services of corro- 
sjiondents in ^aits of the Empire in which at 
present there is no trade eomiuissiom-r. 

In place of the liandful of pre*AV'ar comiAcrcial 
attaches, a now sevvico, styled the Commercial 
Diplomatic Service, has been eslabjishwi. 
Tho ineiuliers of the C’ommoreial Diidomatio 
Service are styled oonnncrcial eoun.sellors” 
in the higbest gia<lo and “commercial si^cro- 
^Uries” U\ the three lower grrnlcs. There are 
twenty-eight of these officers who arc statione*! 
id all the more important foreign markets 
of the world. They are iiAonbei-s of the 8f.aff 
of the British Ernbassy^or Legation*.in wliich 
tiiey serve, and rank with the diplomatic 
officers of corresponding grades, with whom 
they co-operatc in matters political as well as 
commercial. 

The Consular Service has Jieen under control 
of the Department of Overseas Trade since 
October 1919. Consular officers report direct 
to tho departrasnt, and are also, as regards 
the commercial side of their work, under the 
general supervision of the commercial diplo¬ 
matic officer for the area in which their district 
dies. This arrangement ensures that special 
jirominonce is given to the commci'cial side 
of consular work, and by the co-operation of 
the two services a complete network of govern^ 
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ment ooniiacrcial representa^ves is thrown 
over foreign coiiutrica. 

Nature of Intellioence cotLEcrrEH.— 
The yifonnation collected by the depiirtraent’s 
overseas otticei’s relates, iiUer alia, to :— 

(a) Oontracta open to tender; (i) O^orseas 
ileinand for particular gootla ; (c) Lists of im- 
poi tera of various goods in overseas markets; 
(<?) Suitable ageiils for 'British iiianufucturers aud 
merchants; («) Best methods of marketing aud 
distribution, credit conditions, terms of payment, 
nature of competition and the best way of com- 
Iwting it. (/) Customs tariffs aii<l regulations, 
regulations governing roiiimercial travellers, 
registration of trade marks, consular invoices, 
etc.; (y) Statistics of im}K)i-ts and exports; {k) 
Shipping and transport; (i) Maimfuctuvers of any 
speedied goods in the United Kingdom; (./) 
Sources ol supply of raw materials and of goods 
not manuf'nctiire<l in tlu‘ United Kiugilom. 

iloW THE InkOUMATION is ORTATNKl).— 

Kvery ollbrt is made to inaiiiUin a constant 
supply of informat^n from the overseas olticcts 
to tlie department, anil to providi' local assist¬ 
ance in the promotion of British trade. To 
secure this, overseas oilieers furnisli answers to 
s)*ccific inquiries, cither flireet to applicants or 
tiirough the Uepartment ot Overseas Trailc. 
Overseas olUeers are also eni'onraged to con¬ 
duct invoaligations on their own initiative. In 
addition, inipiiries to ho condnetod by local 
officers on the spot are fiequently initialed at 
headtpiarteis; while from time to time the 
dejMirtmenl, in co-oporation with important 
trade associations, desputehes special missions 
to investigate 1he condition and ]>ros))eets of 
trade in jiarticiilar classes of industrial pro- 
iluctoi ill varioiw overseas niaikets. 

AH frlic overseas officers of the department, 
including consular 010001 * 8 , liave been instructed 
to fo^ard without delay information of interest 
to British Commerce, losing the telegraph if 
necessary. 

Method of distiubutjnmj Oovmkiuuai. 
Information.— The information reaching thff 
department through the channels iifdicate4 is 
distributed by oV or other of the following 
methods;— • 

Oenc^l (non-coiijidcntial) hiformalion. — 
Answers to personal or written inquiries on 
ajiecific subjects are commuiiieatod |versona11y 
or by letter direct im the apjdieaiit. Informa¬ 
tion of general interest received in the ordinary 
course of busings, and not as the result of 
special inquiry, is disaeniiiiatod by circular letter 
to particular classes of traders, to Chambers of 
Commerce, etc., for tho information of their 
members, by publication in the Hoard ^of 
Trade Journal or by notices to tlie Press. 

A regular feature of many trade papers 
{apart from the official Board of Trade Joui'n^) 
IS a column of “Openings for British Trade 
Abroad.” Publicity is also given in the moat' 


important papers to articles written with the 
ohjeel of supplying trustwoi’thy iiitbrmatiou on, 
and fostering interest in, overseas markefs. 
Iiifonnatioii is supplied by the department to 
the Press for these pijriKises. 

Other methods employed with regard to non* 
confidential information comprise the issue of 
annual re^iorts dealing with the industrial, 
commercial, and economic conditions prevailing 
in overseas markets ; tlie organisation of trade 
fairs with the object of attracting important 
overseas buyers aud bringing them into touch 
with the British producer; and the organisation 
of exhibitions of foreign goods and catalogues 
f«)r the guidance of British nianiifacturers who 
may ho able to jirodiicc competitive articles. 

('tmjiiiintiid Injonnation. —Much informa¬ 
tion received is of a eoiilideiitial nature, or is 
of sueli value that it should not be allowed to 
become available to foreign competitors. It 
is, therefore, undesirable to give it general 
jmblieity. For such cases there are two 
channels of distriliution— the first known oath© 
Special Register and the second as Form “a.” 

The “ Sjyedal Jteginter" Service. —The trader 
who can command a prompt supply of con- 
lideiilial information as to trading conditions 
and developments overseas, and as to specific 
openings for British trade, is in an especially 
favourable position for securing business. The 
llepartmeiit of Overseas Trade helps in this 
respect through its “S])ecial Register,” on 
which linns should enrol if they desire to receive 
such confidential infoimation. Registered firms 
are gi-oiiiied and classified according both to 
tlie nature of the goods aud the nmMkets in 
which they are intoresled. 

United Kingdom finiis engaged in e»|K)rt 
triwle supplying goods solely or mainly of 
United Uingdom production are eligible for ad* 
nXssion«to the Keister on payment of a small 
Anual fee, wliicli may be made^o includ^siib* 
scriptioff for the weekly I^ird of Trade Journal. 

Form “ A'.”—Brief reports covering the 
main pnluninary jiavticulara w^fich a firm in 
tliis co\intv|r«cuntemplutin^ bwlnoss with an 
importer abroi^l would wish to know are 
forwarded to the department consular 
ofiicers in forcign^countries in ..ho fo«u^lTl>wn 
as Form “ K.” J’articulars arc given of tffe 
class of goods imported by the firm re|)«*tpd on 
by the Consul, the 4 {oncral nature of th® finift 
business, and the name of«its agent in the 
United Kingdom, if any. The iiifornAtion is 
made avadlablo to tra^era through the medium 
of the Association of^ British Chambeif of 
Coininetco, the Federation < 4 ^ British Industries, 
and certain other trade associations. Firms* ^ 
interested should apply to their C|)amber of 
^Commerce or trade association.*» ^ 

Visits of Overseas Officers to Com¬ 
mercial AND Industrial Centres. —Arrange¬ 
ments have been concluded whereby Overseas j 
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Queers of the de^Nirtmeut when leave in 
this country make a tour of tl^, principal 
industrial and commercial centres in order to 
place personally at tl^c disposal of inanu- 
iaciuvers and traders Qrstrhand iufonuation as 
to the condition and prospects of British trade 
in the Dominion or foreign country, as the case 
may Iw, where they are stationed. On these 
occasi(»ns also they are emjwwercd to umier- 
take s]>ecial investigations, witliin reasonable 
limits, for individual firms or traders. 

Tuadk Faiiis AND KxuiBiTuiNs.—A modem 
development of the deiiartnieiit's activities lias 
been the inauguration of a series of trade 
fairs, inclwiing tbo British Industries Fair. 
These alford manufacturers and trudens uniipie 
opportunities of displaying their goods before 
the buyers of all nations. 

EXUIBITION OK SaMI'LKS AND TllADB CaTA- 
lOGUKS.—An extensive collection of foreign- 
made goods which find a ready sale in overseas 
markets has been made, and is constantly being 
aug}nonted. Kndeavours are made to (piote 
selling prices, extent of demand, etc. After 
preUmiuary exhibition at various industrial 
centres, e.g. Birmingham, these samples are 
later placed on permanent view at 7-11 Old 
Bailey, London, K.C.4. In the same building 
is housed a library of over 13,000 foreign 
catalogues. This is of special interest to 
British manufacturers as showing various 
methods of foreign advertising. An index to 
the librai;y may bo obtained on application to 
the department. 

Co-OPEIIATION WITH THE BUSINESS COM- 
MUNiTt.~In addition to sending its Overseas 
Oflicers on trade toura round the United 
Kingdom, members of tbo Home Staff are sent 
at regular intervals to home industrial centres 
to learn their requirements and conditions and 
to consult with traders on ^juestions isffcctiiW 
the 4>de of th'oir district. 

An Advisory Committee of prominent busi¬ 
ness men, repre'seuting various classes of the 
business community, has been formed to advise 
the department inhts work and strengthen 
the links between the department and Chambers 
, Trade Associations, and manu- 
traders generally. T. «. a. 

•^COMMERCIAL ROUTEO.* Changes in 
commeMial routes have resulted from some of 
tffo great inventions dating«frofii the close of the 
eighteenth centui^, and the modes in which 
these changes have been brought about deserve 
i^nsideration in some ^eta^l. The mok imjiort- 
ant *’of^ these inventions was that by which 
j^team power was afj^died ^ locomotion'. This 
*^was first effected, on a commercial scale on the 
/Water, buf^very soon aftef on land, and steam 
railways averetih the.end -the chief means of<. 
chan^ng the (direction'and the relative ira}>ort' 
’ancebf trade routes. They first maiie it possible 
* to'fill the large ships by whitSli the chcaiiest 
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ocean cai riage is effected, with bulky goods 
collected from the interior of vast continents. 
Hehce arose the concentration of such traflio 
on a comparatively small number of great ports 
in the areas of despatch an^. of reception of 
goodSj. of that class. Thesd ports naturally 
became the ciiti'cpots for tbo collection and 
re-dcspatcli of articles of greater value in pro¬ 
portion to their bulk, which thus came to share 
in the advantages of largo scale trau8[K)rt. In 
the regions of origin of the bulky goods these 
ports arc naturally situated at the jiointa most 
conveiiii-nt for their coiiecntratiou on the sea¬ 
board, in the regions of reception at the points 
best situated for supplying the largest popula¬ 
tions consuming these goods. In India, for 
example, the new ports of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, and Karaobi, replaced the old ports of 
Oocliin and Calicut, which had such renown in 
the days in wliicli pepper ainl .spices hod such 
pride of place iu world coinnuTce. In the west 
the growing wealth of England made lioiidoii 
the great entre|M')t, all the if, ore because it is so 
situated as to 1x5 coimcotcd by short and hence 
frf5(jueiit sailings with several other great sea¬ 
ports on the continent. 

In North America the trade routes need more 
e(m3i(l(5ration. Early in last century three 
great ports on the Atlantic .side, New Orleans, 
riiilade.lpliia, and New York, had been brought 
into existence through the Iraflic collected by 
the rivers on which they staiul, the Mississippi, 
the Delaware, and the Hudson. Of the two 
Atlantic ports, Philadelphia was the more im- 
])ortant and the more ixipulous city in the first 
cjuarter of that century, but a change was made 
in favour of New York by the opening of the 
Erie Canal, which jias-ses through the Mohawk 
valley between the A]*palachiau Mountains on 
the south and the Adirondacks on the north, 
and connects the navigation of the great lakes 
at Buffalo above tlie fr.lls of Niagara with the 
navigation of the Hinlson below tlio falls at 
Troy, 140 miles north of New York, thu.s 
tiringiug this [xirt into much easier conuection 
wiUi the lapidly growing ftymiiig population 
behind the Ap|)a1achians. vhc supremacy of 
New York was confirmeth/and onhan^^d when 
railways followed the same route, the physical 
features licrc making this northerly deviation 
of the route to the west so obviously convenient 
that this route cannot be* challenged by any 
other rail route. But there is another com- 
]>ctitor for western traffic duHng the summer 
half-year in the St. Lawrence route, coin]>leted 
before 1880, to J^ie head of Lake Huron by 
canals to avoid falls and rapids, and in 1855 to 
Lakes Sii|)erior and Michigan 'by the oonstruc 
tion of the first of the shbrt canals at the rapids 
of Sanlt Ste. Marie (the “Soo”). But this 
navigation does not allow of the establishment 
of a cominorciol route for sea-going ships. For 
such vessels Montreal still remains the terminus, 
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but the cstftlilishmcut of such a route is still 
looked upon many on both sides of tho 
British-American frontier as a desideratum, Aid 
ficheraes for the purpose are now actively 
discussed. 

There are thulNat present three competing 
Buninicr routes for the carriage of western grain 
from the wheat-growing areas of Norlh Amorica 
to the sea-board, an all-rail route, or rail routes, 
by the lakes to Bulfalo and then by the Eric 
Canal, and by water all the way to Montreal, 
where transhi}inicnt takes jdace. 

Another competing route for the eastward 
carriage of the produce of north-western Caiunia 
has been strenuously aidvocated for nmny years. 
This is known astheHudson Hay route, inasnuieh 
as it would touch tho north-west at soim^ jiort, 
probably Port Nelson, on the south-west of 
Huiison Bay. If carried nut it W(*uld have the 
great advantage of heiiig much .shorter for 
Western Kiiroiwr than any other e.xisting or 
proi‘ 08 ed i*onte, with a ])ort of shijnnent several 
iiundred miles near^‘ to the wlieatfiehls than 
Montreal, which is 1124 miles from AVinnijieg, 
and .sej^iarated from that city mainly hy a vast 
region of Atrhivaii gneiss, doomed for the most 
jiart to per[>ctual sterility and hence eapahlr df 
cultivating very little intermeiliatc tiallic. Tlie 
sne-cess of the shorter route dejtends, howtiver, on 
the }»ossihility of navigating Hudson Straits for 
a snlHciently long season after the grain is ready 
for exjioit, and at ]irespnt prevailing opinion 
seems to be again.st tlio ]»rospects of success. 

But other conuMjtition for the earriage of the 
gi-ain of the north-west to Kuro]ie as well as ' 
oilier destinations has arisen in the west, and 
•since the opening of tlie I’anamn Canal, August 
1914, ^las developed witli great raphlily. The 
British Columbian ports of Vaiieouver and 
I’rince Rujiert both servo as outlets for tliat 
region,Notwithstanding the eonsKlerahle height 
‘of the passes that have t%he crossed U) reach 
them. Some, wheat and tlour deslimsl for 
Easleni Asia passed by w'ay of Vaneijinvci' in 
the early years of the jiresent century, but the 
lapid growth in the shipment of gi-#in fro»i 
this port dates frot about 1920, since which 
year groat additions to Aie provision of elevators 
at the jiorft’or di'aling with the gi ain trade have 
been made. The greater ]iart of the shipments, 
however, are not for Eastern Asia, but for 
Europe by way of tlfc Panama Canal. The 
whole of Alberta ami the western portion of 
Saskatchewan are sAd to havedotinitedy adopU'd 
Vancouver as their chief j)ort for this trade, but 
in future an increasing jirojmrtjgn of this trade 
is likely to jiass by way of IViiicc Rupert, which, 
among other advantages, has that of a lowei; 
liass (3712 feet as agahist 6344 feet), with 
easier gradients across tho H<Kikic.s (maximum, 
gradient on the Piince Ruj*ort route, 0-6 ; on 
the Vancouver route, 2-2 per cent for east-bound, 
1*2 for west-bound trains). Both ports also 
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have otbet,;Mlky products from their immediate 
neighbour]b3n, timber, canned fish, fruit, etc., 
to lacilitate xhe filling of large ships jiassing 
through the Panama Canal, and, as compared 
with tlic eastern Canadian outlets, have the great 
advantage of being o))en all the year round. 

In tho Old Worhl the Siberian railw’ay, com- 
jdeted ill 1904 by the building of the difficult 
section round the south end of Lake Baikal, has 
already been mentioned. Much tea, formerly 
canierl by camel caravans across the Gobi desert 
to the twin towns of Maimachiii, ou the Chinese, 
and K iakhta, on tlie Russian side of the frontier, 
was introduced into Russia in jire-Wnr days by 
this route without displacing the caravan traffic 
altogether, together with furs, gold, and graphite 
fiom Eastern Siberia, but tho principal new 
traflic (levcloiied by this railway before the War 
was that in butter, the im])ort of which from 
this source into the United Kingiloni had come 
to be one of the most important contributions 
to our sui>plies of that commodity. Though 
the. railway passes through regions as w«ll 
adajiteil for wheat-growing as tho Canadian 
Noith-West, the. carriage of wheat westwards 
never attained great niagnitiidr, owing to the 
gieat length of railway haulage involved in 
leaching the imjiortant markets and the small 
value of tho at tide in proportion to its bulk 
even as coniiwircd with butter. 

In Alricia railways, unfortunately on diflerent 
gauges, have penetrated far into the interior 
)iom the nortli (Egypt), east, and* 'imth. 
Of these the Uganda railway, ascending in tlie 
Kenya Colony to altitudes above 7000 feet, 
where the climate is suitable to Euiftpeins at 
least as <lircctor.s of plantations cultivated by 
natives, and terminating in a region ]»rodudtng 
increasing 8U])plies of eotlee, raw cotton, and 
other tropical products, is jiarticularly import¬ 
ant? Thit“ Cape to Cairo railway ” has reached 
Binvuma, Jlie head of easy navigation on«the 
Lualaba, one of the head-£*ream8 of the Congo, 
a little south of 9'^ S., but there se#*ms little 
^pros]»ect of Hiis grandiose design 4)cing accom¬ 
plished in thif Hear future. * 

In Europe we* meet with some intere.sting 
illustrations of eomhinations of sca®ai;cWfj|il 
routes ditferent JVdfii those chieily relTrrcd to, 
already, but naturaMy arising from the penin¬ 
sular strueture of tlie greater part oi, tbe^ 
continent and the in^ortance of some of the 
Kiiidjiean islands. The avoid^iec of the^great 
j'oiindabout connecting the seas on tho north 
and south stde of this jieiii«sula was obviou^y 
desirable for ]iassonger ♦nd for much goods 
traffic. 'Cnfortunatcljj therews only one route 
throughout the whole length of the peninsula 
from east to w'cst not Pai red more oi»lo88 by 
n^untaina, the route offered by till Rhine andip 
lower Bhoiic valleys. This is clearly insufficient. 
Brief reference has already been made to tlie 
Trans-A^iiuc railways. , Increasing engineering 
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skill has allowed of the establishTnent of easier 
connections between the opposite sides, even 
where the obstructions were most formidable, 
and it is worth noting that the tunnels succes¬ 
sively pierced, down the opening of the 
Simplon in 1906, are nearer and nearer base 
levels, at lower altitudes, and consequently 
- longer but with easier gradients in the ap- 
])roaches. 

That tho railway connections through the 
Balkan Peninsula, whore the engineering dilfi- 
culties are less than in the Alps, should have 
come at a later date than most of the great 
Alpine tunnels is not surprising in view of the 
smaller commercial importance of this part of 
Europe, even including the peninsula of Asia 
Minor. The railway to Oonstantinople (1919 
miles from Paris) by Belgrade and tlic valleys 
of the Servian Morava, the Nishava, and the 
Maiitsa, and that to Saloiiica(1726 miles from 
Paris) by the upper Moi'ava and Vardar valleys, 
both came seventeen years alter the opening of 
thf Mont Cenis and six years after that of tho 
St. (lothaid tunnel in 1886. The passes crossed 
on either route are only about 2500 feet high. 

I'hc railway to Constantino)>le is continued 
from Haidar Pa.sha on the opposite side of the 
straits by another railway on the same gauge 
to Konia, whence it is cont inued by tho Baghdad 
railway, also on the same gauge, through 
Northern Syria to Nisibin (after bridging the 
Euphrates at the pre-historic crossing-place of 
Jerabius^, with branches to Alexandretta and 
Damascus by Aleppo. But at Nisibiu begins 
a break between this system and the narrow 
^ugff railways of lower Mesopotamia (Iraq). 

All the main railway.s of Europe except those 
of *jhe Ibeiiau Peninsula, pre-War Russia and 
Greece, are on tho same gauge, 4 feet 8| inclies, 
the gauge first fixed on the early railways of' 
the Newcastle district, and afterwards adof.ted 
on ^11 the idain railways of North Anierf<.a. 
There arc also lines cn the prevailiuj^ European 
gauge from both Berlin and Vienna to Warsaw. 

A pjeouliar^ssociation of rail and water traffic' 
is that formed S)y tiain-ferrieii-t-vessels with 
rails on their docks to carry vdiole trains across 
inteig^als of water. Vessels of this kind plied 
across tSic Firth of Forth liitween Grauton and 
Burntisland from about the middle of last cen¬ 
tury antil the construction of the Forth Bridge. 
*Now such ferries have fwaduio years connected 
Jutland with tife Danish islands of Funen and 
SeelaAd, and this island at C^qtenh^eii with the 
mainland of Swcdei^t Malmo, and Nuger ferries 
co^pect.Prussia will^ Sweden both by way of 
Denmark (Warue^iinde Gjedscr in' the south 
of SecIantD and direct (Sassnitz on the island of 
Riigen (o Trelieborg iu*the south of Sweden). 

During Al War several train-ferry routes 
were in qJ)etation' between England -(Rich* 
beJi-ough and Southampton) and the continent. 
In 1921 the Richborough-Cklais route was re* | 


installed as a lirivate undertaking, and in 1924 
anothei’ route of the kind* was opened between 
Harwich and Zeebrugge. 

Comparatively few inland waterways are of 
great importance as trade routes or part of 
trade routes. Delusive exjx^etations are veiy 
widely entertained as to the iinijortance of this 
means of trans^jort. These are based on tho un- 
(^uestioned fact of the relative cheapness of mere 
haulage or propulsion on tlie water as compared 
Avith any mode of land carriage. Yet the facta 
that should dispel such delusions and enable 
one to estimate the conditions in which inland 
water transport is likely to be really economical 
aro simple. Water caribige is likely to be 
advantageous in pi’ 0 ]K)rtioii to the extent to 
which the mere cost of haulage or propulsion 
enters into the total costs of transport, including 
loss of time and tho number and cost of hand¬ 
lings between tho place of origin and the desti¬ 
nation of the goods. Tho imiwrtaiujo of the 
latter consideration is well illustrated by the 
establishraent of train - l<^ies for tho express 
purpose of avoiding break of bulk. The en- 
larged Erie Canal, a(la]>ted to vessels of 1000 
tons, o))ened for traffic in 1918, has never, down 
to 1923 iuclnaivo, carried onc-lcnth of its full 
capacity. 

Incidental reference has already boon made 
to changes in ocean traffic due to the opening 
of the Panama Canal. This is the engineering 
work that has had most influence on ocoan 
routes since the o})eniug of the Suez Canal in 
1869, but it cannot effect changes of such 
magnitude as those diui to the earlier great 
ocean canal. It greatly shortens indeed the 
routes between most jxunts on the west coast 
of America and both sides of the Atlantic«Ocean, 
as AVcll as those between most ]K)int8 of the cast 
side of America and the ivestern parts of tho 
Pacific, but for the ])?’incit)al ports \5ii tho 
Atlantic sea-board pf the IJnit^ States the’* 
shortening of the route is appreciable only for 
the exti^me east of Asia—the Japanese Islands 
and the Philippines and the ports of China from 
SJiangh^^ northivards; and it is doubtful ivhethor 
the shortening to Shanghai is sufficient to 
cuuntorbalauco tho adirantagcs of the Medi¬ 
terranean route for this port. For Traffic with 
Great Biitaiu the new canal shortens cousider- 
ably the route to New Zealand but not to 
Australia. In addition^to the bulky cargoes 
already mentioned from the western ports of 
North America, the Panamk Canal has proved 
to be more important for the carnage of Chilean 
nitrates to casern North America and Eurojie 
than w^ anticii>ated. Probably the great 
jnereaso in transport costs since the War has 
made the advantage of reduced mileage suffi¬ 
ciently groat to make the change from sailing 
vc-ssels round Cai>e Horn to stwmers through 
the canal remunerative. 

The great dilleronoc on ooean routes due bj 
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the early inventions referred to at the beginning 
of this artiole lies in the independence of winds 
enjoyed by steamers. These are thus enabled 
to cbgose the shortest route between two iH>rt8 
when the outline gf the coasts and other physic^ 
conditions allow t)f it and other considerations 
do not render some deviation from the great 
circle route preferable. The shortest route 
l>etwoen any two points on a globe is a gi*eat 
circle, that is, a circle which has for its ccnti'O 
the centre of the globe. All meridians arc thus 
parts of great circles, and all north-south routes 
are the shortest possible. But it is othci*wiae 
with east-west routes. Tlie only east-west 
route that forms jmrt of a gi-eat circle is ouc on j 
the equator. The farther one goes from the 
equator the more does the great circle deviate 
from the parallel, in the northern hemisphere 
towards the north, in the southern towards the 
south. It is ill the Bauitio Ocean that physical 
conditions oH’er the greatest freedom in following 
great circle routes, h’rom San Francisco the 
great circle route tciijiy'okohama, which lies iu a 
latitude about two degrees farther south, carries 
one northwards neaily to the Aleutian Islc.s— 
to a latitude more tliaii ton degi-ees farther 
north than the jMjvi of embarkation. From 
Vancouver the route is still mine nortberly and 
sborter. In sailing tbcncc to Yokohama one is 
out of siglit of lan'l only for two or three days. 
Shortly after the lust of the Aleutian Isles is 
left behind the first of the Kuriles is ]»icke<l up. 
Still shorter is the route from rriiieo Uu))ert, 
which is |>assed on tho groat eirele route from 
Vancouver. This lact will no doubt also tend to 
stimulate the devehqimcnt of the Canadian grain 
traiie to the Orient by that route. 

In 'the geograpliy of the Atlantic Ocean it 
is an ilnportaiit luature that all the ports of 
the United Stales south of Cape Hattera.s are 
approximately on the gieat circle route from 
the mouth of the Oulf of Mexico to the entrance 
to the English Ohaunol, and that most of the 
ports of Brazil arc approximately on the great^ 
ciicle route fiom the north-west of Africa (the 
Ca])c Verde Islam^g) to Buenos AiresT In Mic 
north-west of tho Atlantic, south of Nova Scotia 
and Nowfgundland, tl/l routes of steamei's from 
the eastern ports of the United States to norlli- 
western Europe are modified in acconlance with 
the average range of floating ice at different 
periods of the year, and the Hydrographic Office 
of the United Slates recommends for east-bound 
vessels a great cirefe route, beginning somewhere 
about 47® W. and between and 41j“ N., 
according to the time of year, aiTd for west-bound 
vessels, one ending about one degree north of 
Iho bt'giiining of the east-bound route. In the 
Southeni Ocean the adojition of great circle 
routes, say from Oa|ic Town to Aiistmlia o% 
New Zealand to Cape Horn, is iirecluded by icc. 

But the routes of steamers ai*© also largely 
goverued by other conditions. Most important 


is the nature of the bulky cargo obtainable 
at different places. It is the business of the 
shipper to avoid, so far as possible, the necessity 
for sailing in ballast. For ships leaving Great 
Britain the chief bulky outward cargo is coal. 
Hence many shipping routes from this countiy 
are designed to get bulky cargoes of grain, 
timber, potatoes, fruit, and the like homewaid ' 
with as little ballast sailing as can be managed. 
So too, since the development of iho export of 
coal from Natal, another triangular route has 
become c.ommoii. Vessels bringing cargoes by 
the Atlantic to Durban, carry coal thence to 
India, and other cargoes thence to Europe by 
tbe Suez Canal. 

The United States has also, since the out¬ 
break of the “War, and more i>articularly since 
the opening of the Panama Canal, been carrying 

an increasing export of coal, and as Norfolk 
and Newport News, at the month of Chesajieake 
Bay, the outlets for some of the host American 
steam coal, arc not much off the great circle 
route from the mouth of the English Chaifhel 
to the i^anama Canal, they have become much 
frequented coaling stations. 

Coalingjstatioiis generally are naturally estab¬ 
lished at points where important commercial 
routes converge, such as Teneriffe, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Port Said, Aden, Colombo, Singapore, 
and Hong-Koiig, and, since tlie development of 
the Natal coalfields, Durban, whose harbour, in 
order to meet the rwjiiircments of that trade, 
has been greatly improved. Such stu^l.-ns are, 
for the same reason, convenient ior the develop¬ 
ment of grcjit entrepot trade, even thoudi they 
may have little or no trade of any otbei^ind. 

The invention of Inlornal combustion en^nes 
has had a marked influence on the means of 
transport; but tlie chief thing to note under 
tliis heao in coniieetioii with commercial routes 
is^uiat ft has given increased importance to 
ordinary I’oads. Motor vehicles have tliitt tho 
advantage over railways^iihicli railways have 
oviir internal waterways, that of bringing many 
more iioaifti into commuiiieatftm winli one 
another, an(f%o favour the dispiml of manu¬ 
facturing industfies, es}>ecially tho.se for which 
cheap land and tl^ possibility of b!^i^«g^e 
j>roduecr into direct contact with tbe consuinev 
are great coiisiderattons. Further motoi^roads, 
many Imudreds ^ miles long, have boen»niad* 
on routes where railways are at present too ex- 
jiensive. One such road liasXeen made/)n the 
ancient ri^te from Beirut by Damascus and 
Baghdad to central Pen's!# Tlie motor is i^so 
now ii8C(J to link up tho*navigation of the Nile 
basin with that of Hie and to connect 

the railhead of tbe Byiguola Railway with the 
navigation of Jlie Upper Congi^ rivet. With 
motors of a special design succei^ful journey^' 
have even been made across the Saliara. ,In 
Lthese ways the invention is one likely to benefit 
1 the ma|8 of the people, 
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The same tiling cannot be said of the aero> 
plane, the other vehicle that resulted from this 
invention. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
aeroplane can probably make use of great circle 
routes to an even groats extent than ocean 
vessels, there seems little jirospect of this method 
of transport acquiring any considerable com¬ 
mercial value, and where it <loeB so, as l>etween 
large cities like London and Paris, that value 
is based essentially on the fact of there being 
enough exceptionally rich peojde to pay heavily 
for the luxury, wliether for utility or for tlie 
gratification of their whims. True, the govern- 
ineuts of most of the great jiowers have thought 
it worth while to subsidise this mode of loco¬ 
motion , but that is as a “ key industry ”—that 
is, one carried on, apart from economic couaidera- 
tions, as being thought vital, at least indirectly, 
to the interests of the country—in this case 
probably not so much in the hojie of the aeroplane 
becoming a really useful moans of transport as 
because of the menace of its a{>palling efiicieiicy 
as §i\ agent in destruction. 

[Wilh. Gotz, Die Verh'hTswege im Diensfe <h’s 
Welthandels (Stuttgart, 1888).—Ferd. von Richt¬ 
hofen, Siedlungs- und Vcrkehrsgeogvapkie{\ivT\'m, 
1908).—Kirkaldy and Evans, History and Econo¬ 
mics gf Trawinni (London, n.d.).—G. G. Chisholm, 
llandhook of Ooinmerdal O’eograjfhy (London, 9th 
ed., 1922). — J. Russell Smith, hulustrial and 
CornnwM Geography (New York, 1912; Loudon, 
1913).—Kurt Hassert, Atlgmeine Verkehrsgeo- 
grapkie (Berlin, 1913).—A. J. Sargent, The Sea¬ 
ways (f Ihe Empire (with many useful charts 
showing the volume of traffic by different routes), 
baaed ,on pre-War data: Ixindon, 1918.— 
W, Tetley Stephenson, ComnmvicaHons (in the 
Resmrees of the Empire Series), Loudon, 1924.] 
u. L. ; G. 0. 0. 

COMPANIES, INCREASE OF.* The fob 
lowing table, compiled frora^the lost rctiirn| 0 f 
the Board o^ Trade, shows the nifiiiber pf 
limikd companies registered in each yi ar, since 
1890, under ConVi»anies Acts, and brings 
down to date the figures cximprised in the 
original article on ^>. 369 of this vofume: 
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CONIGLIANI, Caulo Angki.o (d. 1901), an 
Italian economist, disciple of Ricca Salerno. 
Ho wrote chiefly on questions of public 
finance, and studied the application (A‘ the 
doctrines of the Austuian Tciiool of Eco- 
NoMUTS to the theory of iho incidence of 
taxation. 

lie published : Vn nmvo sisiema di tariffe 
ferroviarie (1890); Teoria gcncralc degli effetti 
ccmiOTtiici delle iwposte (1890), his most im- 
]»ortant work ; Lc dottrine vwnetaric di Francia 
duraiUe il viedio evo (1890) ; 11 diritto publico 
nei sistnnifiuinziari (1892); Le Uggi scientifehe 
ddla finanxa (1894) ; L' indirizzo leorico della 
sciciKa f(m)iziaria{\ 894); L' rr<mmiiacapitaHsta 
ncl dstema ccomwico dil Loria (1895); Per 
V imposfa priMjirsfriva (1896); La rifonna 
delk leggi mi iributi loadi. Sltidi e proposte 
(1898); Saggi di economia poUiica e di 
sciniza delle Jinanze (1903) was jiublishod after 

his death. B. L. H. 

« 

CONHIBERANT, Viorfu Prosi-eu (1808- 
1893), was born at Salins, Jura, in 1808, and 
entered the polytechnic school in Paris in 1826. 
He became a cajitain of engineers in the French 
army, but falling under the influence of the 
doclriues of Kjuiuieu lie gave uji his ])o.st in 
1830 in order to j^reach at Metz the theory of 
the phalanstery, lie wrote in the papers that 
were issued by this school of Socialist thought, 
and on the death of Fourier in 1837 he became 
director of the review entitled La Phalange, 

I The Phalange, however, succumbed to the 
; difficulties which it cnconntcred and was re¬ 
placed in 1845 by a daily paper, La iHmocratie 
jHtciJique. After tlic revolution of 1848 lie 
was elected to the Constituent Assembly by 
the Dopartiiient of Loiret, and to tlie IjCgislative 
Assembly by the Department of the ^eine. 
He rarely spoke in the legislature, and brought 
forward ]uoj)nsals w’Meh only exeittnl ridicule. 
Yet he preached “ h'ourierism ” with inodora- 
<tion and* refused to associate himself wilh the 
more extyavogant of the earlier doctrines. 
Tlfi’ough his i>artici])atioii wkh Lcdru-Rollin in 
the democratic movement oT 13th June 1849 
he was conqMdled to retire to Belgium, whence 
he sailed to Texas to make a fresli attempt at 
the atqdication of hia system. Ho rotumed 
to Brussels in the following year, whore ho 
was chai-ged with conspiracy against the 
safety of the State and u^^del•wcnt a short 
term of imjirisonment. On regaining his 
freedom he went back to Texas, where he 
e^blished tlie Communistic society of ** La 
R6union.” He finally rotumed witli his 
frftnily to Paris, where spout the remamt&r 
of his life in poverty. 

* He published; DeMin^-e midle (1884-44)'; 
Tfk/yrie de V^lueation nalurelle et (Uirayanie 
(1835); Vih&cle de la polUique en France 
(1836); Manifeste de V^cole soaUtaire famUo 
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FourUr, ou Bases de la polUiqite positive 
(1841); Pnncipe8duso€ialivne{lSi7 ); Th^rie 
du droit de proprieU et du droit au travail 
(^184^; Be Socialisrnc devant le monde, oa Ic 
vioant devaiit /A marts (1849); La dcmiire 
(jimrc et la paix a^Jlnilivc de VFarope (Brussels, 

1850); La Solution, ou le gouverruiment direct 
dll pcaple (1851). E. E. H, 

CONSULAR REPORTS,♦ BRITISH. IMor 
to the year 1886 tlie reports of diplomatic and 
consular odicers abroad ou trade, finance, etc., 
wore published by the Forei*;!! Olliee only 
lUiriii" the session of Parliament, or shortly 
after its close, when a sulUeiciit number had 
been received to inahe a fair-size<l Blue Book. 
Under this aystein, a jKirson requirin'; a 
])artvmlar iTj'ort was comjMdlod to purchase, a 
volume coutidninf; mucli extramious matter, 
possibly of no interest to him, and at a cost in 
(•xcoss of the value of tins information. More¬ 
over, while one report mi|;ht be printed and 
rejidy for imblieatiofl, it liad to wait till otheis 
were received in a anilicicut mimbcr to make 
up a Blue Book. The value of the eailier 
reports was thus diminished by delay. In 
1886, ill view of these objections, it was 
decided to publish each re]>ort separately, 
both during the sessi<ni of I’arliameiit ami in 
the recess, and they were thenceforward issmsl 
pronqitly and at a jnicc which raiely excee«led 
a few iMiiice. 

Ordinary Consular Hejiorts were divided into 
two categories, “Annual” and “Miscellaneous.” 
The former comprised reports on Trade, Finance, 
Agriculture, etc;., annually required fiom His 
Majesty’s missions and coiisnlales abroad; the, 
bitter rojiorts on subjects of general economic 
interest, either specially called for by the 
Secretary of State, or voluntarily submitted for 
)mblicatioii by their authors. Between 1886 
and 1916, 5566 Annual Keports and 687 
Miscellaneous Iteports wore issued in tb^sejaualo 
form. About 250 rejMuds were published* 
annually. Occasionally informatioi^ was re- 
ipiircd from dilfctant countiioa on a 8i>eeilic 
subject, in connection^with current legislative 
problems,*etc. The replies were then all 
published together, thus consolidating the 
information in one hook. Such collective 
reiKirts were known, os the “ Commercial ” 
series, c.g, the collection of reports res|)t‘ctiiig 
“Bounties ou Shipbuilding, etc.” ((Jom- 
mci-cial No. 4, 1901.) Annual RejKirts wei-e 
iiitoudod, when possible, to reach the Foreign 
Office on or about the Slst bdarch following 
the year to which they related. The majority 
of the reports appeared between April ana 
August. Vice-Consuls sent their annual re¬ 
ports to the superintending Consul of thei^ 
district, wlio forwarded them, after revision, 
08 annexes to his own I'cport. Thus the rejiort 
of the Consul-General at Smyrna covered also 


the reports of the Vice-Consuls at Adalia, 
Aivali, Milylene, Rhodes, Samos, Scala Nuova, 
Scio, and Tenedos. 

Consuls were required to divide their Annual 
Trade Reports into distinct sections in the 
following manner:— 

(1) Trade and Commerce; (2) Shipping and 
Navigation ; (3) Population and Industries; 
(4) Other matters. 

For details as to the variety of subjects to be 
dealt with under these main headings reference 
should le made to the article on Commercial 

iNTBLLlttENCE. 

In important agricultural districts separate 
icports on Agriculture were required. 

in the Agiicultural Reports particular atten¬ 
tion had to be paid to the nature and yield of 
crops, to the imjfort and export of cattle, 
diseases of cattle, and other matters of interest 
to agriculturists. Outbreaks of disease among 
cattle had to be specially reported at the time of 
their outbreak. ^ 

The Miaeellaiicous Re|K)rts covered a very 
wide range ol subjects, from the paper industry 
of .Ia])an to the sea lishcries of Germany. From 
time to time Consuls have ro|Kntcd on such 
matters as .Ta])aucse ^>aj»er mills; the arms 
industry of Liege ; the German pai^r industry ; 
tlie ohomical, metal, and other industries of 
iiyoiis ; the condition of the Italian silk trade ; 
the coal industry of the United States ; and on 
eommeicial instruction in Germany. Those 
lormed a valuable addition to our commercial 
int<!liigen 0 e. Wi*h a view to improve the 
(ju.ality of Consular Reports generaMy,«it wes 
arranged between the Boaid of Tratfe and the 
Foreign Ofliee that newly appointed con»ilar 
officers, before proceeding to their station, should 
attend f'r a shoil j»eriod at the Depart- 
nn|it oCpvcrseas 'Trade (sec Commercial In- 
t>lligence), 35 Old Oueeu Str^bt, S.W.L in 

Older to'^ecome acquainted with the kina of 
information needed by bnsinesf tmen. Consuls 
wen? also i qguire<i to send important items of 
commei-cial i^jpmiatiou homowiu mt delay, by 
telegraph ifneeo^aiy. Cases of urgency included 
information as to important coutr^i^ts offered 
for tender, and intaoi'tant shipping in#vdfneflt8 
or dock strikes ip foreign porta. For alt 
account of the methods adopted to secure the 
prompt ti*ansmiataD% of such infoi-matiSn t# 
connnei-cial men see under (Jommercial In* 

TELLIUENCR. * • 

A conqifcte index to the Rejiorts was pub¬ 
lished annually down t31^6, when publication 
of Consular Reiiorts ceaSed. Consular officers 
are still requm'd torefiorton the lines indicated 
above, but such reportahave not been jjublished 
since 1916. • •* 

* A new series limited to the more importanf 
countries, and known aa “ Economic and in- 
•dustrial Reitorts” (^^v.), has been substituted 
therofom ' T. o. 0. 
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CONSULS, BRITISH, DUTIES OF. A 
British Consul is requir^ to advise H.M.’s 
trading subjects and others in his district, to 
avert and compete* differences among them, or 
between them and the natives of the country, to 
check the evasion of local revenue laws by British 
traders, to uphold the treaty rights of British 
subjects in a temperate manner, to report on the 
trade of his district, and to send home promptly 
items of important commercial information. 

Births and deaths oconiring among British 
subjects are registered by him, and some 
Consuls are also empowered to celebrate 
marriages. 

He may grant certificates of naturalisatico 
to aliens and issue passports to British subjects. 
He may also ^vance for the erection or 
upkeep of Anglican churches, hospitals, and 
places of interment, sums equal to the amounts 
subscribed for the purpose by British subjects. 

A Consul’s duties with regard to British 
slipping are very important. Consuls are 
bound to send to the Board of Trade such 
reports and returns as they may require, and 
to see that all British vessels carry the docu* 
ments and colours prescribed by law, and he 
may grant terminable and provisional certificates 
of registry as British ships. 

If a Consul suspects that the shipping laws 
are being evaded, he may require the production 
of the official log-book or other ship documents, 
muster the crew, and demand explanations with 
regard hereto. 

Every British ship not carrying passengers on 
entering a port must deposit with the Consul 
the agreement with the crew, indentures, etc. 

The Consul superintends the engagement and 
discharge of British seamen abroad, investigates 
complaints made by crews as to the quality 
and quantity of the provisiffus on board, colltct» 
the pit)perty*and arrears of wages, if any,'of 
Briush seamen or apprentices dyiilg abroad 
and remits th€m to the United Kingdom, and i 
{provides, out^of public funds, for the mainten- 
anoe and repatriation of seameia S7bo arc ship¬ 
wrecked, discharged, or left behind. He issues 
mone^ orders to seamen, receives deposits and 
pd^s 'withdrawals from tba Seamen’s Savings 
Bank, and conducts, at tcertain ports, the 
transmission of seamen’s wages home. 

Mdkters of paraenger fre^ls are bound to 
give the Consul •facilities for the in8}>ection of 
the sMp and thi passenger list, and for com* 
munioation with tl^ p^ngers. Vhe Consul 
ni#y defray costs of m|intainiDg and forwarding 
to their destination pa^ngers tak^ off or 
' picked up from wrecked or injured vessels. 

The filial' makes inquiry on oath into 
ffenoes eomslitted by British* seamen on tho 
igh seas or abr(»(i ashore, and may send 
home'the offender and witnesses by a British 
^ip, at the. same time reporting ^e facts to* 
Board of Trade, • 


He may detain a foreign ship which has 
caised injury to a British vessel until satisfac¬ 
tion or security therefor has been givM, and 
when a salvage claim is mode against a British 
vessel he takes evidence a/’ to the services 
rondlsred and the remuneration claimed, and 
endeavours to effect a settlement. 

Much notarial business is imposed on Consuls, 
partly by statute and partly by the request of 
private parties, and consists largely in taking 
declarations relating to the registry, sale, 
mortgage, etc., of British vessels, and to other 
commercial matters. 

In China, Siam, Egypt, Persia, etc., British 
consular officers exercise extensive judicial 
and executive powers in connection with the 
consular courts established in those countries.’ 

r. o. Q. 

CONVERSION OF BRITISH NATIONAL 
DEBT.* TheGovernment borrowings to finance 
the War were on an altogether unpreaedonted 
scale, and in the course oj^ the War a number 
of different forms of borrowing were tried with 
a varying degree of success. With the in- 
creasiug demand for new loans and the less 
favourable rates obtaining, there was little to 
encourage the Government to enter upon con¬ 
version operations, and in so far as such opera¬ 
tions were undertaken the object was mainly to 
jwstpone repayment of the cajiital amounts 
outstanding. The total debt of Great Britain 
at 31st March 1923 stood at £7,742,233,286, 
inclusive of the estimated ca[4tal liability in 
respect of terminable annuities, £11,015,100 
owing to the Bank of Etiglaiid, and £2,630,769 
owing to the Bank of Ireland. However, certain 
conversions were eUbuted, of which the fillcw- 
ing are the princijtal. About £255,000,000 
Consolidated stock 2^ per cent, £137,470,000 
3^ per cent War Loan 1926-1928, £8,0I?D,000 
Annuities ]»ercentj,and£l,000,000Annuities * 
2| per cent were converted into 4j per cent 
War Loin 1925-1945 under an option offertsd 
*'to subscribers to that is.sue in 1915. When 
£5 per c«nt War Loan 1929-1947 and £4 per 
cent War Loan 1929-1947 vfcre issued in 1917, 
an option to convert wts given to holdera of 
4j percent War lioan 1925-194.5, S percent 
Exchequer Bonds 1919, 1920, and 1921, and 
6 per cent Exche(juer Bonds 1920, and 97*5 
per cent, 61*9 per cent, fcnd 12*9 per cent re¬ 
spectively were converted into thff new War 
Loans. In June 1919 an tssuo was made of 
4 per cent Funding Loan 1960-1990, and of 
4 j)er cent Victo^ Bonds, and an opportunity tc 
convert was given to holders of 4^ per cent War 
I^an 1926-1945, 5 per cent Exchequer Boffrl , 
1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922, 6 per cent Ex¬ 
chequer Bonds 1920, 4 per cent National War 
^onds, Ist, 2nd, and Sid Series, and 5 p<u cent 
National War Bonds, Ist, 2nd. and 3rd S«'riefl» 
with the result that £120,617,000 was converted 
into Funding Loan and £72,803,000 into 
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Victory Bonds. In April 1921 tlie Chnieellor, 
seeing no immediate prospect of being abl| to 
fund the greater part of the existing floating 
debt,%iid desiring to avoid its increase or even 
a delay in its reduction as a result of the issue 
of Treasury Bills to meet maturing lionds, 
pro})osed to holders of 6 per cent National War 
Bonds due on or before September 1925 that 
they should convert their holdings into SA ixii' 
cent Conversion Loan redeemable at the earliest 
ill 1961. Tlie terms were considered at the 
time far too generous, though in the long run 
effecting a saving to the taxpayer. The result, 
liowcver, was disappointing, the total face value 
of tlie bonds converted being £103,328,183. 
In July of the same year holders of 5 ]icr cent 
Exchequer Bonds due October 1921, and of 5 
j)er cent National War Bonds due October 1922, 
Aj)ril or September 1923, were invited to con¬ 
vert their holdings into a longcr-dateil loan of 
r)A poi' cent Treasury Bonds repayable in 1929, 
and bonds of the ajfproxiinatc face value of 
4189,000,000 were inverted. 

At the beginning of April 1924 a further 
couversiot) o])eration was undertaken. In an¬ 
nouncing its intention to convert £200,000,000 
of 5 per cent War Loan 1929 1947 into a new 
loan bearing interest at the lower rate of 4A 
percentand re))ayal)le 1940-1944, the Treasury 
had a close and economical n-gard to the 
investment situation. Owing U> the fact that 
interest on the War Loan is paid without 
deduction of tax at the source, whereas the 
interest on the new loan will be taxed at 
source, the operation was not exjK-eti'd to 
make a strong appeal to small liohlciH. On 
the ^itlior hainl, die yield of nearly 4j per cent 
for sixlpcn years certain, iiislead of a yield <if 
just under 5 pur ceiil for a certiiin period-of 
not wore than live years, ajipealed strongly to 
those interests which had to take into accouu t 
the probable tendency •of interest rates over 
the longer period. The oj»eration resulted in 
the conversion of nearly £ir>0.000,()&0 of Waf 
Loan, which may-bo rcgaiiled a most 
successful result. • * 

During the course o^‘ tlie War the (Government 
was forc«l to raise large sums abr<»ad, with the 
result that on Slst March 1923 tho external 
debt amounted to £l,l.'».5,653,r)03. In the 
main this money wag borrowed from the United 
States oL America, and tho desirability of con¬ 
verting these demand obligations into hmg- 
dated securities resulted in 1923 in an agrcenient 
between the resjiective Governments for tlie 
funding of our debt to the Un'..ed States. Bonds 
to the principal amount of ^4,COO,000,000 
were issued dated l*itli December 1922 Aid 
maturing 16th December 1984, with interest 
payable half-yearly at the rate of 3 j'cr cent par 
annum from 15th December 1922 to 16th 
December 1932, and thereafter at the rate of, 
8 J per cent per annum until the prineijial should 


be repaid. The agreement provides for the 
repayment of the principal sum by annual 
instalments, steadily increasing in amonnt from 
$23,800,000 in 1923 to $176,000,000 in 
1984. • 

[For details of the conversion operations affecting 
the Internal Debt, see Kirkaldy, Tiniish Fitiatice., 
101^-1921 (Loudon, 1921), and Stoc/:. Kxdiangt 
year Book. For the funding of the American 
Debt, see Cnid. 1912 (1923).] r. w. a. 

COPARTNERSHIP. Labour atid Capital, 
The Copartnci'sliij) system of the South Metro¬ 
politan Gas Co. (see Tuade Unions and 
Strikes) is one of the largest systems of this 
cla^ in the United Kingdom. As an example 
of the general working of Copartnership 
principles we will explain how this system 
grew up out of the jdan of profit-sharing in 
force in that company since 1889. In that 
year simple Profit-Sharing {q.v.) was intro¬ 
duced to attach the emjdoyeos to tlie company, 
and to give them an opportunity to imp^ve 
their ])osition in life and to make provision for 
tho future. The whole bonus was payable in 
cash on a week’s notice, but nearly half was 
left with the comiiany at interest, and a small 
portion invested in the company’s oidiiiary 
stock. Ill 1894 the bonus was iiicrease<l on 
(!ondition that only one half slioidd be with¬ 
drawable, the other half iiivestetl in tho 
(iompany’s oidinary stock. Thus shareholding 
by employees was established. The sysvv.in was 
revised in 1901, and became so popular that in 
1912, with a lionus araouiiling to £46,350, 
the sum invested in the stock of th» company 
was £18,289, the value of these investments 
being over £380,000, with dejiositfl at interest 
over £54,000 and £57,600, invesUsl in the 
|)i^chaac of house* - tlic total being £491,000. 
^^18y‘faud 1897 Acte of Pvliamont were 
passed t# enable employee shareholders t<^elect 
directors, and in 1901* the ^heme for tho 
election of workmen directors havii*g proved 
satisfactory it w'as rcncw’ed^^or years, and 
provision ma^e for the ^'lection oi a director by 
tho officers, itiese directors are elected by the 
employee sliarehqjders whose stocl^^s bol'A in 
their own names, besides those whoso stock As 
in the names of* the trustees. Wl^en the 
question of euy^yeo directors was firifc con¬ 
sidered there was ^he fear^that they might 
take a narrow view of their duties The 
directors nnd sharcholders of the Metropolitan 
Gas Co. took that riik, thd have no cau|p to 
regret A^ieir action. •Oopartiiemhii), as Sir 
George Livesey said^is neither jiliilantliropy nor, 
charity, but business. It is “Business up to 
—the f(y:emo8t and best inethoihof uniting 
•capital and labour. He coiftinued, “TJie 
directors would not be justified in continuing 
the copartnership if an o(|uivaIent in hearty 
servic^ is not given for the bonus, which must 
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aot bo j egoriio'il us a gift to tlio oiniiloyces,” but 
that every man “ is responsible for earning his 
share of the bonus.” 

Ooj)artnership was cstahlisliod because the 
term “Profit-sharing” Qid not tnily express 
the predominating idea of the system, and also 
because simple proiit-sharing—the distribution 
of an annual bonus in cash — has been found to 
do more harm than good. Instead of oncourag- 
iug thrift it did the reverse ; it encouraged 
waste and extravagance. Unless any system 
permanently benefits, no good can be done, 
lly investing the bonus in the stock of the 
com]>any the position of the workman is im¬ 
proved. He becomes an owner of p’opcrty, 
and has hope for llic future and a feeling ol 
security in the present. Sir George Livesey 
continues : “ Partners in profits mid losses and 
in responsibility is what we are aiming at. The 
last is obtained by the election of employee 
directors by tlie employee shareholders. In 
1898 the workmen shareholders elected two 
wofiemen directors, and in 1901 the clerical 
shareholding stall’ elected a nlcrk as a director. 
These three sit on the Board, and take part in 
everything that comes before the Board just the 
same as the ordinary directors, with all-round 
satisfaction.” The South Suburban 0.as Co. 
(formerly the Crystal Palace District) have had 
an exactly Similar and equally successful system 
in force since 1893, and in 1905 workmen 
directors were introduced, the choice of tl»e men 
being the best possible, as in the case of the 
Sontli Metropolitan. The Commercial Gas Co. 
introduced a similar system in 1901, and since 
then more than thirty gas companies, including 
the Gas Liglit and Coke Com^wny and the 
Liverpool United Gas Light Company, have 
introduced the system also with success, bat 
they stop at the investment; of the bonus jjn 
stock. t, it 

SclKoss, D. F., Rep(/rt on Profit-^Sharing, 
Bd. of Trade (hjihour'Dcp.) [C. 7458], 1894.— 
Repvrt on “ Oain-Sharing," Bd. of Trade (Labour 
Dep.) [C. 78«3], J^895. — Sir George Livesey, 
Employers and Employed and do-Partiwrship. 
(South Metropolitan Gas Comjteny.) London: 
Walter,King: Much information will lie found in 
C^artneiHfdp in Industry by^Ohaides Carpenter, 
limdon: Copartnership Puhlifchers, Ltd., who also 
publish tfVic6? and Suggestions as to tU ItUrodw- 
ihn of-Oo-partnership into Businesses 

hy a Better Way, A-ueurin ^Villiams, and the Co* 
partnership JownuA » see also Report on Profit* 
Sharing and Labmir Co-Partnership im^he United 
Kimfidomt Bd. of Tradl, 1813. 

Between 1829 an^ 299 profit-'sharing 
schemes of all kinds were establishwl, i.e. 
204 betweep* lB^9 and *1900, of which 150 
failed ; 9^ between 1901 and 1'912, of which, 
o^iy^ 13 'failed. . The'distribution of the 133 
schemas in operation at the end of 1912 is as 
follows • 


1 

No of 
Btutliiesseii. 

No. of 
Biuployivii. 

Ruilding, vi^ooil working, and 

6 

‘ S'20 

fumiHiiiiig 

Knpineoring, metal, and shlp- 
biulding 

Textile and clotliing 

(• 

* 6 

17,499 

12 

6,S88 

i’rinting and paper . 

IS 


Tranaport. 

1 


Agriculture .... 



Chemical, glasH, pottery, etc.. 

n 


Food and tobacco . . • 

IS 


Gas works .... 

83 

28,246 

Electricity supply . 

•2 

414 

Other businesses . . . 

2(i 

26,620 

Tol.ll . 

183 

106,189 


COSSA, Luini (1831-1896), born in Milan, 
profosMor of Political Economy at the Uni¬ 
versity ol Pavia from 1858 till his death, 
was an <'(.'onomi8t to whom Italy is greatly 
indebted. He was cdnmted at tlie University 
of Milan and in Germany under Hosc^fEIt and 
Si'EiN, tlie former of wh^m influenced him 
strongly. 

He was an indefaligahhMiml ardent student 
of economic literature both past and present, 
both of Italian economists and those of other 
nations. The n-sults of his studies arc to be 
.seen in bis works, which are truly described as 
“noteworthy for the vast learning they contain, 
sobriety of expression, and temperateness and 
nccuraey of method.” His books have been 
translated into many languages, and one in 
jiartieular, the Introduction to the Study of 
Pojdiral Ecomonyy may be ranked as a 
classic. 

Though it is by his hooka that Cosaa is known 
to the world in general, it was by his jicrsonal 
influence as a teacher and a leader that he was 
valued in Italy. He was not only a brilliant 
and careful lecturer, l»ut was always reii^y to 
help and caconrage las pupils, inspiring them 
and exhorting tliem to labour. Though him¬ 
self an adhenuit of the classical school, his 
lymjiathies were extended to all honest and 
iridustrioug students no matter what method of 
tliobght they might have ^^lected to follow. 
His prineijial works are :-jj- 

Ouida alio studio ddV economia* pdliiica, 
Milan, l.st cd. 1876. Eng. trans. Introduction U> 
the Study of Political Economy, 1892.— Primi 
elcmenti di econemia poUtice^ Milan, 1st ed. 1876. 
— Primi elcmenti di scienm delle finanze.— 
Saggi di econoniia pditica, Milan, 1st ed. 1878. 

[See Economic Journal, voL vi., London, 1896.— 
Uandwiirterbuch der StaalmmsenKhaflen, giving 
complete list of wiatin^, vol. iil, Jena, 1900.] 

GOTTERILL, Charles Foster (earlier hiif 
of 18th century), criticised the theories of RioArdo 
in his Emniinaiion of the Doctrines of Value. 
He followed the arguments of Samuel BAiLEV 
(q.v.), and opiKises to the labour theory the cost 
“of production theory of value. 
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The full title of his book is J n JUxamimUon of 
Hie Doetnnes of Value as set forth by Adam Sn^th, 
Ricardo, AVVvUocli, Mill, the. author of A OrUiad 
hisse^aium, etc., Torreiis, MalthvJi, Say, etc., being 
a Rcfily to tJwse lHsHngvi8h.cd Autlwra, Loudoii, 
1831. ' [See ProftSeligraan “On some Negleeted 
British Economists” in JCcon. Joum., Lond.,‘1903.J 

COURCELLE-SENKUIL, Jean Gusta-vk 
(1813'1892), was born at Soncuil, Dordogne, on 
22n(l Dewniber 1813. He at lirst was eiigagi'd 
in business, and then for a short period in 1848 
was Director of Estates in the French Ministry 
of Finance. He subsequently devoted hiniseH 
to the study of Tolitical Economy, and was 
appointed Trofessor at Santiago, Gliile, where he 
reinaiiied for ten years (1853-83). He then 
returned to France, and in 1879 he was 
nominated Councillor of State. In 1882 he 
was elected a incinber of the Acadihnic des 
Sciences morales et iiolititpies. In addition | 
to his general work on I’olilical Economy he 
published various treatis(;s on banking, lb' 
wrote sevei’al artiehlin the Volithal Dictionary 
ol Paguerre, and tlie arti<‘-le “Chailes I’ourier 
ill the Dicf.ioiiory nj Vvlih>'al Eronnnn/ (1851). 

His works include: Le ('n'dd •'(, la knigHc 
(Paris, 1840); TiviV ih'oriiptr d frutUpic ths 
operaiions dc 6n»f/ne(l853 ; 9tli edition, 1904) ; 
Mnnucl des affaires, on trnih thiongnc ft 
pral'i/juc dcs enhrprisfs iiulnsf ndlfs com - 
merhdrs et agricoh-^ (1850); TraiU' (htUrngnf 
d pratique d'i'eononne politique (2 vols., 
18.58-9); fUtmUssur In sdeure 
h&'ons th'mcnlahrs d'tkouomic pnhinpi" (1864); 
Traiti! somhinirc d'lConomic -/nditiquc (1865); 
La liaiique lihre, <3pk>Sf dcs fond ions dii coin- 
' lucrcc dc bnnquc d dc son (fjiphcntion a 
rngrimltvre (1867); Cours dc con.ptabiliff’ (4 
vois., 1867); L’lnlt'rcl d I'lisnir (1867); LiberW 
c/socM/tMyo; (1868); L ihi'ilngcde In rt colotion | 
5 (1871); Pctcis dc vioralc rniionndh (1879); ' 
ProtcAioii d librc (1879); Pripamlion 

a Cdiide du droit • dude dcs privcipes (1887); 
AiPm Smith (1888); La Sorid,'%indcriu'^ 
iNdc. vioralc. et puldiquc (1892). He also 
contributed several articles ^ periodicals ftnd 
newspapers. * ^ 

COUkInRY, T,f.onaiii) Hunky IUiion 
(1R32-1918), was lioru at IViizaiica on 6tli .Inly 
1832. was edn(;.atod at St. Jolin’s Colleso, 
Cambridge, was .second wrangler and Smith s 
prizeman,*and in 1856 became a iellow oi his 
college. He therrieft lor London to study law 
and was called to the bar in 18.58. In 1860 he 
wrotea pamphlet on “HiroctTiftation,” in which 
he attacked Mii.l and B.vubage and maintained 
tliat capitalisation was tlie only fair method ol 
assessment for direct "taxation. In 186-1 ho 
heeamo a memlier of the staff of The. Tiwci^ 
He joined the Statistical Society at this time, 
find five years later was elected to the Political 
Rconomy Club. Ho belonged to the group of 


Philosoidiic Kadioals, and his economic stand- 
[Kiiut was that of the individualist. His 
friendship with Fawcett was undoubtedly 
founded on and promoted liy a similarity of 
outlook. From 18711 to 1875 he held the 
chair of Folitioal Economy at University 
College, I/mdon. He stood for Liskeard as a 
Lilieral and was defeated in 18/4, hut was 
returned as meniher in 1876. He spoke often 
in Parliament on Eastern and Colonial questions, 
and was .at this iieriod an ardent supporter of 
(iladstone. lie became in turn Under-Secretary 
for tlic Home Department, Under-See’otary for 
tlio Colonies, and Secretory to the Treasury. 
He was interested in tlic cnfraiicliisciiient of 
women and in jiroportioiial rei>reseutotion, and 
on tindiiig tliat the .Sniliage Hill of 1884 failed 
to take any aecoimt of Proiiortional llepresciita- 
tion he resigneil from tlie mini.stry. He opimacd 
(Iladstonc’s Home llnle Hill in 1886 and 
iiccanie a Liberal Uiiiomst. In the following 
year lio was eloeted Chairnian oi Coinniitteos in 
tlie House of Commons, lie always inaintatfncd 
an ii]de|iendcnt attitude, and liis e.strangeineiit 

..tlie Unionist party was comiileted by tlie 

opinion.snliic.Ii he expiessed in connection with 
tlie Hoer M'ar. He attacked tlic policy of 
Taiilf Itelorni ami supported tlie movement in 
favour of liiiiietallism. In 1906 lie iiiisiiccess- 
fnlly eoiilesti'd tlic constitnenoy of West 
Rdinhiirgli. In 191.3 he was created a peer. 
Conrtiiey’s contrilmtions to i’olilieal Economy 
iricluile a dissertation on tlic Fiuanee.- of the 
United States during the yeara 1861 to 1867, 
which w.is read lielorc tlie Statistieal Society; also 
an article entitled “ Hinietalli.sni Oaee More” 
(Xln.lnnlli Cinlnnj, K\m\ 1,893), in wliich he 
favoiueii tlie .system of International HinTetal- 
lisin. His eliief)iolitical work is The U'orhnig 
Consliliitimi of thej’niled Kiiiijiloiii and Us Out- 
^irt;,,«tl.ondon, 1901). He sig'vcd on several 
Royal Commissions dealing with politic!* and 
econoinie questions. In*l 883 jie married Miss 
Catherine Potter, a sister of Mrs. Sidney Wcbli. 

His wiifliigs include: IJincfTamtim: an 
(LSiWoii, 1860) fan article in the 
Ninitn-iUh < 'adinj for April 1893, “Bimetallism 
Once More"; the article on “Fin&nce* 11^37- 
1887,” in Ward^ Quern. Vicloria-, The I!f 
gcner/iUtyii of Partidnirnls0^^^*)} reprint^ from 
the Cimtrmpvi'or^icL'ieu '; 77/fi Wo^khi^ 6hg- 
stUuthm of the Vnlkd Kimjdmn and Us Out- 
frrei/'f/is(London, 1901); /ri/^er flnrl^lOlO), 
reprinted from the Conlcmjwrary Review. 

• • E. L. IJ. 

CRA;p, John.* In addition to the notice ol 
Craig earlier in tlii» volnnlfe, we may mention 
tliat his Bleraents of PoJUicol Science contains an 
ex]wsition of t^e futility of Adam StHTli’s dis- 
*iiiction between productive aiid*unproducti»e 
iahoiir. Craig never accepted the rnndameiital 
tenets of the cooiioniics of Rioakdo. He docs 
' not heyeve that wages are fixed by the standard 
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of life, and lie is opposed to the doctrine that 
wages and profits must vary invei'sely to each 
other." ** Craig is the first English economist 
to emphasise the connection between value and 
utility, to disclose the fallacy of the supposedly 
necessary opposition between profits and wages, 
and to dwell on the analogy between the revenue 
from land and from capital." [See Ikon. 
Joura., London, 1903.] 

CUNNINGHAM, William, bom at Edin- 
burgh, 1849, died at Cambridge, 1919. His 
father was a Writer to the Hignct in Edinburgh, 
and he was named after Colonel William Cun- 
ningham, who had served under Wellington in 
India. His mother descended from William 
Dunlop, a celebrated Principal of Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity in the reign of William III. Cunning¬ 
ham was educated at the Edinburgh Institu¬ 
tion, the Edinburgh Academy, and Edinburgh 
University. Thereafter he studied at Tnliiiigen, 
and then entered at Caius College, Cambridge. 

he read Philosojdiy and came under the in- 
fluenceofMAUttioEand Stpgwick. Heobtained 
a first-class in the Moral Sciences Tripos in 1872, 
being bracketed “Senior” with F. W. Maitland. 
Failing to find a career in Pliilosopliy, he was 
ordained by the Bishop of Ely in 1878, becoming 
curate of Horningsea, a parish some five miles 
from Cambridge, and later chaplain of Trinity, 
and curate of Gi-eat St. Mary’s Church. During 
the period 1872-1881 he had become increasingly 
interested in economic and siH^ial qiu'stioiis. 
Through his appointment as examiner in the 
History Tri|K)s ho became aware of the need for 
teaching cK economic history at Cambridge, and 
he undertook this work. That resulted in the 
publication of The Oroicth of English Indmtrg 
ai\d Commerce, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1882. During the next twenty-^ye 
years he oontUned his studies in this subjec^, 
addi% to his book in successive cditioin', besides 
publishing a nupnber df separate volumes which 
might be described us great appendices to the 
main Work; Qvristian Op^inim on Usury, 
1884; Alien Immigrants, 1897^ Western Civil¬ 
isation, 1898, 1900; Progress of GapiUdism, 
lObd.c Ip'additiou, he had^aken a prominent 
siiare in the University Extension movement, 
and aljjended many co-operative and labour 
Qpngr«38es, as for instance in<,874, 1877, 1879. 
Also he had begun to vndeu bis outlook by 
travel, ^having visited India in 1881-2. Prob¬ 
ably he was the most travelled economist of 
hisegeneration. In^.at^r years he journeyed 
through Elurope, the ^United States, South 
(Africa, and the Hcfiy Land. 

After being Birkbeck ^d Hulsean Lecturer, 
be was Gr«at St. Maly’s, 

Oaipbridge, in 1887:, He was an active vioai? 
but, ftt the lame time,. as his list of publica¬ 
tions shows,, he continued hisjiistorical studies, 
(n 1891 be was elected Tooke Profefsor of 
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Economics and Statistics at King's College, 
Loiiion,anappomtmentwhich beheld till 1897. 
During this period he was elected a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 19(»0 he 
served as Lecturer in Kcoiiomi|$ History at Har¬ 
vard University, and fonrtoeii years later he re¬ 
turned to the United States as Lowell Lecturer. 

To some extent his general (losition as to the 
scope and method of economic inquiry, but 
probably to a larger degi*oo his travels, made 
him keenly interested in the tariff issue, raised 
by Joseph Chamberlain in 1903, and for the 
next seven years lie was a vigorous controver¬ 
sialist in favour of the policy of “fiscal reform.” 
In addition to a number of articles in the }n‘e8S, 
he published Failure of Free Traders to attain 
their Ideal, 1903; Itise and Decline of the Free 
Trade Movement, 1906; Wisdom of the Wise, 
1906; and The Case against Free Trade, 1910. 

In 1907 he was appointed Archdeacon of Ely. 
The activities which had been devo{|ed since 
1887 to his work as vicar were now diverted to 
new tasks, and Ins })osit.ion^iii the Church called 
for several works, though he still maintained 
his interest in economic history. To this side 
of his life belong The Moral Witness of the 
Church on the Investment and Use of Wealth, 
1909; Christianity and Social Questions, 1910; 
Causes of Labour Unrest, 1912 ; Christianity 
and Economic Science, 1914 ; Christianity aiui 
PolUics, 1916. 

After being president of the Historical Society 
in 1911, and liaving completed the MS. of The 
Progress of Capitalism, he regarded his hiatf)rical 
work as being closed, and projiosed to turn his 
attention to IMiilosojdiy in its relation to Tlieo- 
logy. Ho bad already begun to contribute 
articles on F. D. Maurice to the Ely Diocesan 
Gazette, and just before his death was thinking 
of writing a life of Maurice. ^ 

Cunningham was an Hon. Fellow of Caius 
College, and one of tile original Fellows of the 
British Academy. He attended most of the 
(meetings* of the British Association during a 
period of piore than thirty years. As far back 
as 1883 he was Secretary of tha Economic Section, 
of which he was Piesido^t m 1891 and again 
j ill 190r>. He was prominent in the frunding of 
I the Royal Economic Society, and his interest in 
women’seducatiou, and esiiecially in the Women’s 
Colleges at Cambridge, wqs great. The estab- 
, lishment of the Girton scries of iqpnographs 
I was due to his liberality. It shows the width 
of his interests that he became associated with 
I the Freemasons, in which body he was Grand 
j Cha])lain of En^ind. 

This condensed record of Cunningham’s life 
suffices to show his m(\ny-Bidcd activities and 
liis tremendous power of work in varied fields. 
It does not, however, make sufficiently pro¬ 
minent another side of his character. He was 
most intensely interested in life ; he was always 
I learning everywhere; he was devpted in friend- 
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ship and had tho powor of inspiring others to 
Jo original work. Thus he may be sai(| to 
have formed a school, in the sense of liaviiig 
wtafliished delinitely a new subject of study 
and having seethed others to follow after him. 

It would be easy to explain in generali terms 
the new impetus which Cunningham imparted 
to the study of economic plicnoiiiena in this 
country ; but l)o.hind tho mere fact is the signi- 
ttcance and the meaning of the movement iis 
far as that can be discerned at the present time. 
As reganis the first, though there were creditable 
liiatovies of special ocouomic and social activities, 
at the begiuuing of the third quarter of tho 
nineteenth century there was no good general 
history of the subject. The historical writing 
of .1. R. M'Culloch and, to a less dcgi-cc, that 
of IjEVI wjis revolting to any one with a historic 
sense, since they both judgi'd the past according 
to principles arrived at by a previous study of ec(»- 
iioniic ihcory. Valuable as isTliorold ItoiiEUs’ 
monumental History of Aijrwtliure ami Prices, 
be wrote rather as% isditician than as a scholar. 
Then, too, it was curious that in his over¬ 
emphasis on the economic side of history he, 
as it were, transplanted the conception of 
“the economic man” from the analysis of 
economic phenomena to the hislcjry of these. 
Cunuiiighain ditl'en-d altogether from his ]>ve- 
dee.essors in his objeetivily and insight. When 
be wrote almiit a jieriod lie seemed to have the 
ca])aeity of living in it, and ap]>reciating the 
]»oiiit of view of those who weie actors in far- 
distant times—“he was like the great dramatist 
wlio cannot be identified with any of the ebar- 
actem ho cieates.” As (.’miningbain himself 
sayj, “be wt himself to show how intimately 
tho political and the economic history of the 
English nation iiave been interconnected, and to 
des®ibe and aocoiml for the actual course of the 
material progress of the country.” “ Viewed iu 
this way,” in the woi'ds of Professor Foxw'ell, 
“economic history a])j*cara as one great con¬ 
certed development, with something of the ej«c 
eharacler.” Cunimigham's “real *ancestry is 
to be found irt^such men as the author of 
iho Lihcik of KitfjU^ I'oUjcye, as Thomas Mvn 
and WiMiam PErry, and, above all, in the sjmit 
that insidred Shakespeare and the great Eliza- 
hi\thm3\{ICc(niomieJouTV(il, xxix. p. 380). Yet 
Cunningham nevc% attempted to write history 
in wha^s called the grand manner. His work 
is singularly devoid of “purple patches” and 
of epigrams—so often a self-set trap to catch 
the author himself. Rather ho contented him¬ 
self by telling a plain strai^tfomard talc,‘but 
documenlftd to the fullest extent. Then, as 
his Growth of Englisb, Industry and Comr/trree 
expanded, ho added striking sayings coUccUhI 
from the writers of long ago, which gave addbd 
life and vividness to the whole narrative. To 
the completed work it is appropriate to apply 
his own generous words, used of another, “we 


should indeed be wrong if we forgot that tlie 
great stimulus came from tho exhaustiveness of 
his monumental work and the inspiring influence 
of his example ... ; if we can press a little 
further than he di&, it is only because his 
genius opened up the way.” 

Cunningham thus plac^the study of economic 
history in this country upon a finn foundation. 
He secured the co-operation of enthusiastic 
students of the subject. In his lifetime he 
had the gratification of seeing it incorporated 
into the cunicula of the universities, and still 
more in finding that analytical economists were 
availing themselves of historical evidence in all 
eases whm’C it helped to elucidate their inquiries. 
Even in the reports of Royal Commissions the 
same tendency is now firmly established. 

This result was both less and more than that 
at which Cunningham aimed. It was more than 
what he can have exiK'Ctcd in the eighties of 
last e.cntiiry, when the first edition of the GrowOi 
of English Jndustri/ and Commerce appeared, 
it was less in so far as it left the relationship 
of tlieory and history still undetermined. The 
views of Cunningham on the exact point of 
contact between economic analysis and economic 
lii.story are nowhere clearly on record, though he 
ofleii discussed this question in conversation. 
It IS clear he did not believe in theory or abstract 
cconoinics. In his inaugural Iccfure at King’s 
College, Loudon (185)1), he insisted on the 
relativity of economic doctrine. An economic 
conclusion is “at best more or leifii generally 
tiuo; it is nev<T nniveisally true” {Economic 
Journal, ii. p. o). “ Political ecom^my docs 

not gi VC ns definite information as td controlling 
necessities which human action cannot modify 
or direct, and which tlierefore limit human 
powers of righting any given wrong.” Failing 
!g^eciti<^data, it vs only possible to conjecture 
^Uic chief lines of <^hought which led him to this 
conclu:.#on. If© was greatly, and nif doubt 
unduly, impressed by sotic of^tbe erroneous pre¬ 
dictions 1^'om c'Coiiomic laws of Ccitain of the 
later mcm^s of tht Sch5oi-. He 

contrasted flij Absolute at which Philosophy 
aimed, and the univei*8ality which ^ience, in his 
day, claimed, ^ilh the limitations fb 'vhich 
most economic reasoning is subject. Then, too, 
he was intluenccif by tho trend of th^ German 
HlsTOKirAL S^'fo^L, though, later, he tliverfced 
from it, establishing his own work as essentially 
Rritish. Finally, his poinfrof view os a Church- 
mail mutt be taken into account. Here he had 
a certain afhuity the schoolmen.» He 
regarded Political Ecolloniv as a study of means 
towards the attainifleiit of an ideal which is deteii 
mined by religion 0 % Ethics {Econmnie Journal, 
iiT p. 16). Therefore he was av#^ the separa¬ 
tion of economic phenomena as an isolated field 
of study, lielioving that, starting from th% basis 
of economic motives, the ultimate reconciliation 
witluthe rest of man's nature (which ww required 
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to reach a fiual resnlt) was rarely made. It was 
for tlieae reasons that l»e distrusted analytical 
economics, tliough he gives but slight hints as 
to what is to be put in its ]>laee. Possibly the 
clearest conception of Cur^niigham’s ^Kwition is 
to be gained from a sjiying of W. S. J kvons, who 
describes {Staie in Jicldtmi to Labour, 1882, j). 
29) tbo legislator as gathering to a focus tlie 
complex calculus of ])robabilitics snpjdied by 
the scientist, the physicist, the economist, the 
moralist. Cunningham was too many-sided to 
be content to be an earnest economist in the 
nairow sense. He was rather like the “legis¬ 
lator ” of Jevons who wanted to sec the totality 
of social experience, and what resulted from it, 
and how its evils can be remedied. 

[Growth of Engluh Industry and Commerce, 
1882 (and subsequent editions), 1892,1896,1903, 
1905, 1907, 1910 ; (with Dr. E. A. MacArlhur) 
Outlines of Knglish Industrial History, 1895, 
1904, 1910, 1913 ; Christian Opinion on Vsvry, 
1884; Poliliesami Economics, 1885; Alternative, 
to S*>daHsm, 1885; J*oh(t<nl Economy treated (us 
(in Empiricid Science, 1887; The Path tminirds 
Knovdi'difC, 1891 ; Progress of Economic Doctrine 
in England in the Eighteenth Century, 1891 
{Economic Journal, vol. i.); Use and Abuse of 
Money, 1891; JUlativUy n/ Economic Doctrine, 
1892 {KcoiKyn}^ Jmirnal, vol. ii.); Dr. Cunning- 
Itavn and his Critics, 1894 {Economic Journal, I 
vol, iv.); M'(}dem CivilUafion in some of its \ 
Economic Asjfecls, 1896 ; Alien. Immigrants to , 
England, 1897 ; Essay on Western Civilisalion 
in its Ecoxomic Aspects in Ancient Times, 1898 ; 
Essay Western Civilisation in its Economic 
Asp^s in Moiiei'ii Times, 1900; The Gospd of 
irorifc, 1*4^0^; Ectmomic Change, 1902 
Mod. Hist vol. i.); Failure of Free Tradcr.s to 
attain their Ideals {Ecim. liev. xiv.); lliseaud 
Decline of the Frex". Trade Mo'ce.ment, 1904 ; IPj.?- 
dom of the Rwe, 1906; Moral Witness of the. 
Chur^ on the InrcstmeiU (f Wealthy 1901f; 
Early Writingsim Politics and Kex)nnmies, 190a- 
{CamWidge Hist, of Knglish LU. vol. i^'); Free. 
Trade, 1910 {Ei^cyelojhidia Ilrit.)', The Case 
against Free Trade, 1910 ; Common Uignfs at 
Coltcnham and Rtreiham., 1910 ; Chnstumity and 
Social Questions, I9l0; (IrganMion oj th^ 
Mason's Craft in England, 1913 \Trans. lirUish 
Acadesny, vil. iv.); Causes of Labour Unrest, 
191?; Christianity and Ee.onuhdc Science, 1914; 
Ritglish Influence on the United Stales, 1916; 
Progress^f Capitalisni in England (which contains 
a Bibliography of Cenninghvn^vritings on eco¬ 
nomics and allied subjects), 1916; Christianity 
%nd PdlUics, 1916 f The Common Weal, 1917; 
Iiwrease of True Heligi^i^ 1917; ThepSecrct of 
Prog^ss, 1918.—Cf. Hf'S.^'Foxwell, Archdeacon 
Ounninghatn,.—\j. KnowHs, Dr. Cunningk'X'in (in 
Economic Ji/umal, fol. xxil..).—W. R. Scott, 
Wdixam Cunningham, 1849-1919 {Trans. British 
Academy, vph ix.);] ,, w. r. s.*. 
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ClJRRENCr (OB 'treasury) NOfES 
were irst issupd in tliis countjy as the result, 
not of deliberate and well-studied l»liiff on 


the part of the Government, Irat as an eraer- 
measure immediately following the out¬ 
break of war in 1914. For an aecount of the 
events wliich led np to tlio passing Oi the 
Currency and Bank Notes i.et, see Dkain 
OF ligi.LION, Ajip. This Act authorised tlie 
Treasury to i-ssue currency notes for £1 and 
10s. as legal tender for any amount. Clause 
3 of Section 1. jirovided that the hol<lor of a 
enrreney note is entitled to ol)tain on demand 
at the Bank of England payment of tho note 
at its face value in gold coin. No statement 
to sneli ell'ect lias, however, been iiriutcd on 
any of the notes so far issued, and it may be 
said tbal in general tlie pnldie are ignorant of 
this provision. At first o|iiiii(ms were freely 
expressed that the issue of enrrciicy notes would 
have lieen rendered unnecessary had the banks 
eontiniied to pay out gold as lornierly. How- 
ever, the great e.\)«insion in bank credit, rapidly 
inereasing commodity jirieos and wuge|i, prove 
tliat, sooner or later, an is.siie of cuiTeiicy notes 
would bavc had to lie nnultC Tlie outstanding 
is.sne of notes grew rajiidly and eontinuously 
until tin! year 1930, and was assisted liy the 
willidrawal of gold from eireulatioii. Recog¬ 
nised banks were permitted to borrow eurreuey 
notes tlirongli tlie Bank of England to an 
amount not exceeding 20 jier cent of their 
liabilities on enrrent and dejiosit accounts, tlie 
security being a tioatiiig ehaigc on tho hank’s 
assets bearing interest from day to day at the 
current Bank Kate. Tills provision was with¬ 
drawn in December 1919, iollowiiig the final 
report of tlie Committe'e on Currency and 
Koreigii Exelningcs alter the War. Tlie liaiiks 
took nearly 4:13,000,000 in the initial stjiges 
of the crisis, but this amount was speedily 
reduced, and on ‘d.Oth November 1914 only 
£239,000 remained outstanding. Siiicewcur- 
reiicy notes were first ksiied on 7th Angnst 
1914 tlicir design li* iieen changed twice. 
Tlie number of forged notes discovered has not 
been greaV, considering the large amount of 
notes in ciif,illation. In addition to the notes, 
Curfeney Notes Certificates »re issued wliieli 
entitle tlie holder, usually a liank, to demand 
from tlie Bank of Eiigrand tho auwunt of 
curroncy notes stated thereon. 

A return .sliowing tho amount of currency 
notes outstanding and tlie .composition of the 
Currency Notc Redemption Account is lyiblished 
weekly as follows:— . 

CURRENCY NOTES. 

(4 & 6 Gem V., oc. 14 and 72.) 

I.-ISSUE ACCOUNT. 

TcKal issued nil to 2Sni Jsniur; 

1924 inclusfve— 

£1 Notes.£2,270,077,540 0 0 

• lOs. Notes. 681,042,941 10 0 

Ciirreucy Notes Certlttcates . 1774640,000 0 0 



CURRENCY (OR TREASURY) NOTES—DANSUJS 


Issued during the week ended BOtli 
January 1024— 

£l Notes. 

10s. Notes. 

Ourrj^icy Notes Certillcates 


£6,172,S20 C 0 
1,400,457 iD 0 
60,000 0 0 


0 Total 

Total cancelled orcafiod 
In up to 28rfl Janu¬ 
ary 1924 inclusive— ■ 

£l Notes . £2,Or.l,778,411 0 


108 . Notes . 
Ourrenry 
Notes (ler- 
tillcates 
CancelUitl or 
called in 
during the 
woftk ende<l 
BOt.li Jtinu* 
Biy 1924— 
£1 NoU'S . 
10s. Notes . 
(Juriency 
Not-s Cer- 
titieates , 


f>9l,ti0l,6..l 10 
153,390,000 0 

r»,lT9,0.'>3 0 
l,302,iiss 10 

190,0(JO 0 


, t:i,080,981,808 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 0 


Outalandinp— 
£1 Notes . 
jOs. Notes . 
Ciiiieiiey 
Notes Ccr* 
titluutes . 


Total, fi,808,501,104 0 0 
0 0 

40,m,159 0 0 


19.010,000 0 0 

-_278,180,701 0 0 


Total . i:3,0St),9Sl.sr,.s o 0 


II.-IIALANOIC-SUKKT. 

Notes outstanding . . . . tJV,.170,704 0 o 

{ertil'cat^'s outstanding . . . l'',oiij,000 0 o 

Notes calloil In l>nt not yet caueelled l,122.h'.'2 10 0 
Investnienta Hoserve Account. . 11,70.8,920 IS 8 


Total . £291,072,.577 s_s 

Cuirency Note Iledcinption Account— 

Hank of Knglaiid Notes. . £22,4'i0,000 0 0 

ftoWConinndlliiliinii . . , 27.000,(HHJ 0 0 

KllvHrCoil.T.O'KI.OIK) 0 0 

(4oveinnicnt H<'eurit.iBs . . 235,U97,.'>OC. 2 3 

Ualaiico at the Ikmk of England . 12,..071 0 .5 


N. f. WARUKN KlSUHii, 
Srrc/cej/ to tlie T^axiurn. 

Trkasokv (Ihambbus, # 

Slrf Jlmncrjy 1924. ^ 

• • 

On 15th Ducor^bor 1019 tlm Ch.in(;i*]](ir of 
tlio Kxchcoiner annon^cdl tlic iiitoiitioii of the 
(lovernintiit to jjive olll'ct to tlio riuMomnornhv- 
tioii of the Co'uniittco meutionod ahovi* that 




the actual maxiiiiuiu fiduciary circulation of 
currency notes iu any one calendar year should 
bo fixed as the legal maximum for the next. 
The suhseijiicnt trade depresaion has resulted 
in a natural reduction iu the demand for 
currency note.s, so Aat up to the present 
the Government has not been called upon to 
«taiul by this defiationary measure. Fears 
have, however, boon cxjjrossod that with a 
revival of trade and the consequent demand 
lor addilionnl currency, the Govornmeiit would 
he forced to consider airesh the advisability of 
adhering to this deciaiou, made at a time when 
trade was good and prices were still rising. 

I For further ])articulars of the currency note 
issue and the llcjiorts of the Coniiuiltee on Cur- 
icniy and Foreign Kxchanges after tlic War, see 
Ivirkuldy, IWilinh Finance^ (London, 

1921).] F. w. o. 

OURVKS.* Curves of the kind introduced 
]»y Coi' iiNoT to represent the laws of supply and 
demand have now ohtained an assured position 
in economic litciaturo. Even Dc Fovillc, ji^ho 
generally iliu’cte-d his polished wit against the 
use of matheinaties in Political Economy, 
admitted those, simple curves. Rut it may bo 
doubted whether the supply curve adapted to 
rejiresent changes iu the organisation of in- 
iliistry during long periods is equally suitable 
for general use. Of still more doubtful use is 
the analogous conception of a demand curve 
jaujiortiug to icpiesont the inerrase of the 
demitnd price with the incicase of the quantity 
oihued for sale. This coiicc]»tion, ilue to Mr. 
Henry Cunyiigha no, is considered in a review 
of his (I'omrtriml PolilimI Fcononnfcihi the 
E‘'onouiic JuiiriutI, 190.5. There is rei'eicnco in 
the context to Mr. Clunynghamc’s impettaut 
viiovs on the issue hetu-en curve.8 and symbols 
which i> iiotieoil in the above article. Even 
m|io c< 4 jnplicate(? Jian Mr. Oniiyiighame’s 
itfiivc.8 are the cu.ves of “ mflrginal aipplv 
piice” Jlid nmrginai^denmnd price "^used 
by Professor Pigou in Ins IVcr^ih and Welfare 
and Fi’oiioi^ics of irel/arc. constructions 
having heei^s^werely critici«-d i ' the J^onnrnic 
Journal (MimWl92l), Professor I’igou revised 
his trealnient of the subject in fthc second 
edition o1 his Enmoniics of Welfare,^ * • 

F. Y. B.* 


BANS^N,.!. T. (1817-189S), a man of great 
versatility and *^aried experience, wrote on 
many economic questions, among tliom on our 
colonial jwlicy, strongly setting forth the need 
of controlling colonists in tlmir <lealings with 
natives and with unaj»pro]»riati‘d land. Jic 
also wrote on our maritime trade both in peace 
and war, a subject he was convci.vint wi^i 
through his coiiiioction as underwriter with the 
Thames and Meiscy Marino Insurance Com¬ 
pany. For a short Umo (1875-70) he lectured 


at Queen’s College, Livor^iol, on Political 
Keon^my— his lectures, almost iKOncly In their 
.simp.icit)^being publwhgi first as F/cvetb Short 
Lfdnreaon the Poliliail^A-miomy of FaihjfAfi', 
1870, ftml aftenvigds foyniug the basis of 
one of his most important works, The Wealth 
of Jfousrhnhhy 18891 Baii.son ai^ assisted 
^’onKE iu tin? fourth volume the HisUmj 
of Vrkes, the help he gave being warmly 
acknowledged iu the Preface to that volume. 

, Ho )>racti.8cd fur a time as a barrister, and 
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had some experience in journalistic work and 
in farming. 

Raoson also wrote on the accounts of the 
Bank of England, Journal of Statistical Society, 
1847. — ObservatioTis on the Speech of Sir 
WiUiani Molesworth on QoUmal Expenditure and 
Goverwnent, 1848. — N'oiee on the Pilotage of the 
Port (f Liwrpody 1871. —The Underwriting qf 
1872, 1873.-0/ ^proposed Legislation touching 
Maritime Contracts, 1876. —Underwriting in Eng¬ 
land, France, amd America during the last three 
Years, 1883. —Undenoriting qf ISSS-Sj^ in Eng¬ 
land and Abroad, 1885.—Oar next TFar in its 
Oommerdal Aspect; loitk some Account of the Pre¬ 
miums paid at Lloyd's from 1805 to 1816, 1894.— 
Our Commerce in War and how to protect it, 
1897. 

DAVIDSON, John (died 190.5), ap^winted 
professor of Political Economy in the University 
of New Briniswick, Canada, in 1892, was edu- 
cated at the High School, and at the University 
of Edinburgh. He graduated M.A. in 1891 
and D.l'hil. in 1897. He first published The 
Ba'^ain Theory of Wages, 1898, containing a 
criucism of the wage doctrines of the 19th 
century, and a statement of the theory which 
the author himself held. There are two limits 
to the value of labour, the superior limit 
(determined by the employer’s estimate) and 
the inferior (determined by the labourer’s esti¬ 
mate). Thfse limits ‘ ‘ «ire not absolutely fixed; 
but, within the undisputed and permanent 
frontiers, each is comparatively free from the 
danger of^^aggressiou. ” The exact i*ate between 
these limits at which wages will be fixed '* is 
determined by the comparative strength of the 
bargainers.” The mobility of labour, trade 
unionism, and the methods of industrial re- 
munf ration, are then examined as factors in 
the determination of this rate. In this section 
the author argues that immigration is a conse¬ 
quence rather than a cause oi ])ru8pcri4[y. f 

In^bis Commercial Federation and Colonidl 
Trade Policy (1900),t he describes England’s 
commercial polfcy towards her colonies since 
the treaty of Ifaris, and examines the present 
commercial relatiol.^ of the meiijer-country 
with the rest of the empire. Ht concludes that 
the two proposals, free trade within the empire, 
an(f prefeNutial treatment fir the Colonies in 
tile English market, are impracticable. The 
English' Government, however, should discri- 
nflnatl' against* the foreigueit^ and stimulate 
colonial trade by granting ‘Subsidies to freight 
steamer^ running ^tween England and colonial 
ports.” », „ *■ 

Pfofeasor Davidson q)so contributed articles 

the Economic Jouffval oq CanadiaiTPrefer* 
*ential Tariff,” 1200, and “Financial Kelationa^ 

Canada^nd Provinces,”'!905. Atthe tim# of 
hi^ death.-“he %ad almost completed a historyi 
of thi 8oottish^Uple, ^ich, from the fulness of 
4reattnent, was practically an economic history of 
•Scotland for the period coyeredf’ j. a. j. 


DECLARATfoN OP LONDON, }^Q9, 
This embodies the conclusions reached by the 
Nafal Oouferenco 1908-9, which was directed 
mainly to a settlement of the rights and 
liabilities of neutral trade in time of war. Tbo 
Declaration deals with blockade, contraband, 
unucittral service, destruction of neutral prizes, 
transfer to a neutral flag, enemy character, 
convoy, resistance to visit and search, compensa¬ 
tion for unlawful seizure, and interj»retation. 
The Declaration was to cease to bo binding 
when in a war lietwoen coiitraetiiig Poweis 
one of the belligerents is joined by a non- 
contraeting Powei. In the. main the provisions 
of the Declaration were merely declaratory of 
the existing law, but in some important subjects 
they were the result of cojnp)r(>inise between 
conflicting ]>ractiees whieli fixiled to stand the 
test of war. Tlie signatories were Austria- 
Hungary, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Ja]>an, the Netlicrlaiids, Russia, Sp)aiii, 
and the United States. The Prize Coiurt Bill 
to give cfl'ect to the Deelamtiou was piossod hy 
tile House of Commons Dnt rejected by the 
Lords. It was consefjucntly not ratified by 
any I'owor. 

Arts. 1-21 pirovido that a blockade must be 
confined to the enemy piorts and coasts and 
must not bar access to neutral piorts and coasts; 
it must be etfeetivo; it must bo declared and 
notified, and must be im]>artial. Gapdnre eau 
only be made within “ tlie area of op)eration8,” 
which abrogates the Anglo-American rules that 
a vessel is liable to capituro which sails from a 
neutral ]>ort with intent tq violate a blockade, 
and that a vc.s.sel which has succeeded in break¬ 
ing “blockade outward^” remains liable to 
capture until the termination of her voyag'3. 

Under the name of absolute coutrabaiid Art. 
22 sets out a list of articles which may witliout 
notice be treated as contraband of war**' By 
Art. 23 artielc.s used exclusively for war may 
be added to the list of absolute contraband by 
a declaration to be notified. Under the name 
bf conditional contraband the articles spiecified 
therein wkioh are suscejitlble of use in war as 
welt as in peace may witboiij*! notice be treated 
as conditional contraband Other articles of a 
like nature may by Art. 25 be addid to the 
list of conditional contraband by declarations 
to be notified. The articles not suweptible ol' 
use in war which are specified in Art. 27 may 
not be declared contraband. The Dfsclaratitfn 
further prescribes the condititns of liability for 
the carriage of absolute and conditional contra¬ 
band ; the effect of the carriage of contraband 
on the vessel aifff the non-contraband cargo; 
and the mitigations of the penalty nn(R> ■ 
certain conditions. « 

Absolute contraband is liable to capture if 
destined to territoiy belonging to or occtipned 
by the enemy. Here the destination of the 
goods is the test. Even if the vessel is bound 
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fc^r^'a neutral port and the gocHs are discharged 
there, the latter will be liable if ultimately 
destined for the enemy territory. Here the 
doctrine of continuous voyage applies The onus 
of p^oof lies on the captor, Arts. 30-32. Con¬ 
ditional contraW^d is only liable to capture if 
destined for the use of the armed forces of a 
Government Department of the enemy. Such 
destination is presumed if the goods are cou- 
signed to an enemy contractor who notoriously 
supplies goods of like nature to the enemy or 
to a fortified place or base of ojiorations belong¬ 
ing to the enemy. The doctrine of continuous 
voyage docs not apply to conditional contraband, 
except where the enemy country lias no sea¬ 
board, Arts. 33-36. A vessel remains liable to 
capture throughout the whole of her voyage, 
Imt when the voyage is concluded no further 
liability attaches, Arts. 37, 38. Oontiuhand 
goods are liable to condemnation and the vessel 
carrying them also if by value, weight, volume 
or freight they fomi more than half the caigo, 
Arts. 39-40. If they form less the vc.s8cl may 
be allowed to continue her voyage upon handing 
over the contraband goods, Art. 44. 

Unneutral service may be eilher partial or 
complete, lly Art. 45 a neutral vessid engaged 
in carrying military jiersons or despatclies con¬ 
current with other employment of an innocent 
nature is liable to cajiture as if engaged in tlic 
carriage of contraband. By Art. 46 a neutral 
vessel in the exclusive service of the enemy— 
e..g. taking a direct part in Ihe liostilities; 
acting under the oinlors or control of an agent 
jdacod on board by the enemy Government; in 
the exclusive employment of the enemy Goveru- 
inont; or exclusively engaged in the transport 
of 'xnemy troojis or in the transmission of j 
intelligonco in the interest of the enemy—is to 
Im) treated as an enemy vessel. By Art. 47 
inditidiials embodied in tiie armed forces of 
the enemy may be tajjeen out of a neutral ! 
merchant ve.sscl. By Art. 48 a neutral vessel I 
may not be destroyed, but by Art. she may I 
be destroyed if she would have been liable tto 
condemnation and licr release wo»ld involve 
danger to the s^ety of the warship or to the 
success of its opcraticy;iB. By Art. 60, however, 
before dtatruction all jiersons on board jnust be 
placed in safety and all tlie ship’s papers, etc., 
secured. .As a general rule the transfer of an 
enemy vessel to a aeutral flag, whether before 
or afton»the outbreak of the war, is valid 
unless shown to*have been mode to evade the 
consequences of war. If made before, the onus 
of proving it invalid lies on the captor; if made 
after, on the neutral, Arts? 5.5 and 66. * In 
its ajiplication the general nile is subject to 
numerous sulaidiary provisions. 

The character of the vessel is determined by 
the flag she is entitled to fly and of the goii^s 
found on board an enemy vessel by the neutral 
or enemy character of the owner. In the^ 


absence of proof to the contiury they are 
presumed to be enemy goods, Arts. 606-7. 
Keutral vessels under convoy are exempt from 
search provided the commander of the convoy 
gives all the necessary information, Art 61. 
Forcible resistance to visit and search entails 
condemnation of the ve.sNel, and the cargo is 
liable to the same treatment as that of an 
enemy vessel, Art 63. By Art 64, if the 
vessel is not condemned or is released the 
])artics interested are entitled to compensation 
unless there were good grounds for thecajiture. 

Ujicu the outbreak of the War all the 
belligerents adojited the Declaration of London, 
but with important modifications. Great 
Britain and her Allies at once added to the list 
of absolute contrabaml contained in Art. 22, 
and as the W’ar progressed enlarged it from 
time to time at the expense of Arts. 24 and 28. 
Indeed, the “Free List” contained in the 
latter practically disappeared. As was said, 
everything from a hundred-ton gun to a lady’s 
garter liad become contraband. Food-sl^utts, 
however, remained in the British aud Gennan 
lists as conditional contraband. Great Britain 
continued to treat all fuel, except mineral oils, 
which she declared absolute, as conditional 
contraband, while Germany on the other hand 
treated coal, coke, and mineral oils as absolute 
and oilier fuel as conditional contraband. 
In 1916, coin, bullion, ])apcr *money, and 
ncgotialde instnunents were declared by the 
Allie.s absolute contraband. Tbcy bad ali*eady 
been so declared by Gerniany. l?aw cotton 
I was at first retaired by the Allies on the “ Free 
List,” but as its prime imjiortanee for high 
explosives became recognised tbcy’eventually 
declared “raw cotton, liiiters, cotton yaste, 
cotton yarns, cotton ])iecc goods, and other 
products capable of being used in the manu- 
f jcture^f oxidosi/es,” absolute contraband. 

9 Colton had alre’.dy been dAdared absolute 
eontrabllKl by Cermant The articles enumer¬ 
ated in Art. 29, viz. Tor tln» use of the sick 
and woui^ded and for that <^f the vessel in 
whic^i tbe^^jyc found, weua treatid £« free by 
the Allies, butpermany regarded all armament, 
even for defensive purposes, as jllogal. By 
the British and» French Orders Ttli 9uly 
1916, whereby Declaration of London Was 
abandoned, all commodities directly or isdirectly 
of use to tlj<> ft^gmy in thh prosecirtion •of 
the War wci*e declared ali#olule contraband. 
Gcnqany by treating condttion.il contraband 
as absolifte if destined to the enemy military 
forces, or to the ce.nft-al^administrations, to 
a port»of supply, amt’ed at the same i-esuU. 
Kvery British port was treated as a base of 
suPiilies. • ^ 

ily this exifetision of the lista^f contraband, 
combined with the application of the doctnne 
of continuous voyage, little was left of th« rule 
“free ships, free goods,” enunciated in tlie 
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Declarations of London and Paris. Although, 
for instanco, conditional contraband by Art. 
35 of the Declaration was not lable to caiduro 
if bound for a neutral it was by Oixier in 
Council, 29th October l^J^, declared liable if 
consigned “ to order,” or if the ship’s papers did 
not disclose the consignee, or if they disclosed 
a consignee in enemy teiritorj. Art. 38 was 
modified by Orders in Council, 20th Angu.st 
and 29th October 1914, by whicli a neutral 
vessel which succeeded in carrying contraband 
by means of false pajMjrs might bo cajituved on 
lier return voyage, and a neutral vessel with 
{)apors indicating a neutral destination but 
which proceeds to an enemy i)ort, might he 
captured if encountered before the end of her 
next voyage. The right to dc.stroy jientnil 
prizes, subject to presenhed conditions, was 
interpreted hy the Germans as a right to siiih 
at sight without any regard to the conditions 
or general humanitarian restrictions, liy the 
withdrawal of the Declaration the customary 
rule that a neutral merchantman mu.st in no 
circumstances be destroyed is restored. 

[Pitt-Cobbett's Leading Cases oa Internationa} 
Law, 4th ed., 1924, by Bellot.J H. H. l. n. 

DEVAS, OhaklksS rANTON(l848-1900), whs 
educated at Eton and at Ballitd College, Oxford, 
where he took first-cla.ss honours in Law and 
Modern IlisWry. Hewas Professor of Economics 
at Stonyhurst College. Ilis works were written 
from the standpoint of Roman Catholicism, and 
dealt largely with the application of morality 
to political and economic questions. Tims lie 
published iu 1875 a pamplilet entitled iMhoar 
and Capital from the Cdtho/ic puiiU of vuoi\ 
and yi 1888 Political Hconomy, one of tlie 
manua*Is of Catholic Philoso]ihy in the Stony- 
hurst Series. He also took ]»art in current 
controversy by writing an introduction to Sir 
John Byles’s Soidiifom of Free. Trad.e (1^04). ^ 

His'^orks include: Labour and Ca^'ital in 
Inland from CatHdic poivl of (Lon¬ 

don, 1876); Groundiofrrk of Eeonomics {\^^^) \ 
Political'Feona'inij Q888); The Afeaning of 
Christian Danocracy (1899); Thii^Kqf to the 
WorltVs Proorcss, being an Essay on JUstorieal 
Tjogif ^ E. L. II. 

©ISEASis OF ANIMALS ACTS AND 
THEIR ADMINISTRATION. Tlie first serious 
atfcmpf by the State to contii^rrisimal ejudemics 
was embodied iisj the (Jontaglfuis Disca,ses 
(Animals) Act, 18^8, under which Sheep-,Pox, 
then prevalent, and the great cattlt - plague 
outbi^caks of 1865-66 we4 dealt with. This 
Act and itt arnendmenCs gave place Vo the 
rfe>oiitagiou 8 Di 5 .ease.s(Aniriials) Act, 1869, which 
^conferred e^rtensiye jiowecs upon the Privy , 
Council and V|) 0 n Iqcal authorities to deal j 
with ^animal dwases.' Agricultural opinion I 
Avas jmi, howeVor, favourable to the full exorcise I 
**of these powert,. with the result^hat neither the J 


Aot nor the OrSers thereunder were projwrly 
enforced. A revival of the movement in favour 
of lAore drastic measures for the supyuession of 
animal epidemics, particularly foot-and-igouth 
disease, led to the replacement of the Act of 
1869 by that of 1878, which brined the basis 
lor thO present legislation. Tlie latter and its 
amendnumts wore consolidateii by the Diseases 
of Animals Act, 1894, and this, with its eight 
subsequent amending Acta, is still in operation. 

The main princijdcs and methods of working 
of the Acts of 1894 to 1922 are briefiy as 
follows: 

The Act of iSO/f. im|iosoa upon the Ministry 
of Agricultuh', as Ihe central authority, tlie 
duty of devising and putting into operation 
mcasuros for the control and eradication of 
contagious diseases amongst animals in Great 
Britain. It conIVrs upon the Ministry wide 
powers to make Ordcis for these and <)ther 
specified purjioses, including the declaration of 
infected places and areas, the prohibition or 
regulation of movement of lyiiinals into, out of, 
tir within sucli places or areas, or the exposure 
of uniiiials at maikids, ete., the control of tho 
importation of foicign animals, and the protec¬ 
tion of unimaLs from nnnocossary suffering 
during tiansit hy land or sea. The Act requires 
tlie local authorities and tho police to execute 
and onfcirco tlie ]irovisions of the Act and of 
tlio Ordons of the Ministry thereunder. The 
Local Authorities defined for the purposes of 
the Act, whicli number 330, arc the County 
Councils, tlic County Borough Councils, and tho 
Councils of corUiii other boroughs and burghs. 
All thc.se arc required to ajipoint their own 
Veterinary and otlier inapoc^)ra to carry out the 
duties im])osed upon them, and their exyHXises 
have to be defrayed out of tlic local rate. 

TJte AH of 1800 arnendod the Act of 1S94, 
so as to pnihibit tlie inijMnlation of fiAeigu 
animals exoejit (u) fm*, slaughter at tho jiorts, 
and (6) for exliihition or other exceptional pur¬ 
poses suhjfct to {juarantinc at tho jiort of land- 
ilig. Tlio Orders of the Ministry uiirier tho 
Aetpf 189^ prohibit the iiil^iortation of animals 
even for slaiigliter at tho^jiorts, from all 
countries except Canada, Jhiited States, South 
Africa, Ireland, the Channel Islands, *UDd the 
Isle of Man. 

The Act of 1008 em]) 0 wer 8 the Ministry to 
make Orders proscribing the periodical treat¬ 
ment of all sheep by efiectivo dipping^ior sonio 
other remedy for sheep-scab. 

The Act of 1000 requires tho payment of fees 
to veterinary surgeons notifying eases or sus- 
jMictcd cases of disease under any Order of the 
Ministry. * 

The Ad of 1010 prohibits the export of horses 
unless examined by a veterinary inspector of 
tho Ministry immediately before shipment and 
certified by him as fit to travel without suffer- 
'irjg. This Act was extended by tho Exptytialion 
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ofEorm Jet, 1934> which requires the vetoriii- i 
ary inspector to certify that the horses must be 
capable not only to travel, but also to work 
without suffering. The elfect is to prohibit the 
export of deci’epil liorees. The Exportation 
and Transit of Iloises Order of 1921 regulates 
tlie traffic, requires tho vessels engaged in it to 
be 8i»ecially fitted, and makes provision for 
]>ropor food, water, and attendance for the 
animals carried. 

The Poult-T}/ Act, 191J, empowered the Minis¬ 
try to make Orders for the protection of poultry 
from unnecessary suflering during transit. 
These powore have been exercised in the Con¬ 
veyance of Live Poultry Order of 1919. 

The Inij)ort.nl(m of Animals Ad, 10S2, 
provided for the iniporbition of Canadian store 
cattle for feeding purposes in this country, 
subject to insj>cction at the ports and to a 
limited period of detention after arrival at the 
place of destinaliou. 

The following animal diseases arc at the 
present time “scheiUled” for administrative 
uclion under tlio Acts, viz. cattle-j'lague, 
contagious pleiiro- imeumonia of cattle, fool-and- 
mouth disease, sheep-pox, swine-fever, 8i)ec)i- 
scab, anthrax, rabies, glanders, epizootic lyni- 
pliaiigitis, parasitic mange in ecjuincs, and 
bovine tnbercnlosis. Tho Tuberculosis Order, 
which was brought into operation for the 
first time in 1913, was snsjiended during 
tho War, and remained susp^'mled for reasons 
of economy at tlio date of this article (duly 
1924). 

Tlio above dis(‘ases may be divided into two 
classes: (a) tlioso in wliicb tho diagnosis is in 
tlic hands of tlie Ministry’s officers, namely, 
cattle -Ylag^iej pleuro- pneumonia, foot - and- 
niouth disease, sheep-pox, and swine-fever; 
and (^)^hoso iu wliich the diagnosis is can ied 
^out by officers of tho local authorities, viz. 
anthrax, sheep-scab, gland^ra, rabies, epizootic 
lymphangitis, parasitic mange of etjuiiics, ami 
Isivino tuberculosis. In anthrax and rabies the 
diagnosis Is subject ctinlirmatiou ^by the 
Ministry. o * 

In cattle-plague ahd pleiiro-juieimionia, the 
slaughter o^allected animals is oliligatory upon 
tho Ministry, in sheep-pox upon the local 
authority. In foot-and-mouth disease slaughter 
is not obligalfory, but may bo carried out at the 
discretion of either the Ministry or the local 
authority. ®In sidne-fever slaughter as a 
“stamping-out” policy was given a prolonged 
trial over many years at great expense, but 
without success. The attempt f)p stamp it out. 
was abandoned in IQl.*) in favour of eoiitrol, 
and slaughter is now only carried out where* 
necessary to provide a me-ans of diagnosis by . 
post-mortem examination. I 

Of the diseases mentioned in class {h), 
slaughter is obligatory uiwn the local authority 
of affected animals in cases of glanders and 
VOL I. 


•bovine tuberculosis, and also of do^ and cats 
wliich are affected with or susjiected of rabies 
or are known to have been bitten by a rabid 
dog. Remedial measures are applied to oases 
of slicop-suab and {mrflsitic mange in equines. 
Anthrax in animals is jiractically always fatal, 
and slaughter is exjtressly avoided, as the 
spilling of the blood wliich swarms with anthrax 
bacilli is attended with great danger both to 
human beings and also to other animals. Ci'ema- 
tion is the usual method of destruction of the 
carcases. 

The above measures are accompanied by 
restrictions on the movonicnb of the animals on 
the infected ]*remisHs, with the object of pre¬ 
venting the spread of infection to other stock. 
I’ersons guilty of,^an offence in re8]iect of these 
matters are liable to a penalty of £20, or £5 
in resjiect of each animal where more than 
four animals arc concerned, and in certain cases 
to imprisonment. 

Where slaughter of any animals, except dogs 
and cats, is carried out by tho Ministry or by 
local authorities, they are required to pay to 
the owner coinjicnsation. The amount of this 
varies with tho disease and according to whether 
the animal Is diHoased or not. In view of the 
fact that tho object of tho provision made in 
the Act of 1894 for the payment of eom])Ciisa- 
tion is very frequently misintorpretecl^ it should 
1)0 explained that coinpen.sation is not ])rovi(]e,d 
lor the pnrjioso of reimbursing an owner for 
losses incurred thuuigJi onthreaks of**di..case 
amongst liis slock : such losses are ordinary 
liade risks connected with the livestock in¬ 
dustry, and arc to a large extent ii.euial>le. 
Compensation is provided toonalile the Ministry 
compulsorily to acquire the ownershij) of any 
animals which it considers should be slaughtered 
ill the public intcrojt. These animals become 
the vjwoperly of the Ministry, whiph jiays the 
owfior com^nsatioh according to the prescribed 
scale. ^ , 

I (Ireat llritaiii has been happily free from 
cattlc-plaguebincc 1877, from^lcutb-pnemtionia 
since 1^98, fA)Ai epizootic lymphajigitis since 
1906, from shccp-^Kix for many years, and from 
rabies since 1921. ^Foot-and-mouth’disease ia 
recorded as having first apjieared in (Jlreat Britain • 
ill 1839, and has lieen intermittently pt;esent 
ever since that year^ Tho conntsy was an^ect<i 
to severe epidemics oFtliis disease fi'om 1869 
to 1872. when the iinmlier of jHiimnU attacked 
was estfma^d at three minibus. Another 
severe visitation comm(iic«!l in 1880, and w§8 
not eradicated until 188®; in 1883, no fewer 
than 18,732 ontbrealJI were^otiiied. It is 
e.stimated that 800,000 animals were attacked 
during tliis series of outbn'aka. ,The Country 
enjoyed periods of freedom from foot?and-month* 
disease from 1886 to 1892, from 1895 to 189J, 
lyid from 1903 to 1907, but from 1892 to tlie 
present number of infected premise* !>*■ 
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never flxcpedcd 100 m ajijycarexccjit in 1922, 
wlien 1140 outbreaks occnrrod, in 1928, w/ien 
the nimilier of ontbieak's reacJied 1894, and 
in 3924, wlion the number of owtbreulis had 
reached 1260 uji to th(f 30tli Juno. It would 
appear that jsiuce the War some fresh factors 
have come into oporaliou tending to increase 
the susceptibility of this country to the invasion 
of foot-and-mouth disease from outside sources. 
The policy hitherto adopted, known as the 
“slaughter” policy, entails considerable ex¬ 
penditure when the outbreaks become numerous, 
and the discovery of some jircvcntive agent 
would reduce the nece.ssity for slaughter by a 
large percentage, and consequently the exjtcndi- 
tnre involved in elfeetirig eradication. Depart¬ 
mental committees arc investigating thissubject. 

As regards glanders, the adoption of the 
Mallein test in 1907 as a diagnostic agent has 
eifected a reduction in the number of outbreaks 
from 1066 in 1906 to only 9 hi 1923. Entire 
eradication of this disease from Great Britain is 
airticlpated, the j>roblcm thereafter being one 
of the prevention of itj? reintroduction by horses 
imported from abroad. At })resent these ai'c 
required to bo accompanied by satisfactory 
veterinary certificato.s. 

Swine-fever is a serious infectious disease 
which, if not kci>t under control, would have 
grave efl'oits upon the pig-keeping industry 
generally. The average number of outbreaks 
j)cr annum during the last five years has been 
1753. 

Sheep-scab can bo eradic.ated by cfiieient 
double-dipping; that is, dipping twice with a 
raaxiihuoi intoiTal of 14 days hetwoen the two 
dippings in a dip approved by the Ministry for 
thM purpose. The cnfoi’oemeiit of compulsory 
dipping has ha<l a .salutary cllect in inducing 
the prevalence of the disease from 1792 out* 
hreak^in 19p3 to 6S9 in 1923. Tfi'e prollom 
of simdication is one for sheepowncrsjthemselves 
to solve, and^tbo S^hcop-Soab Order of 1923 
renders an owner liable to heavy pcnaltios if, 
disease ap{)c(>rs amongst liis shedp, unless he 
can prove that he took adequStf: me^ures to 
keep his sheep clean. ^ 

, Pafosittc mange in equincs can also be erodi- 
^cated bj projKir treatment. The number of 
leases has been reduced since the Ministry in 
j^l91J first applied general measures for its 
suppression, from 2873, ffivojviug 6068 alfocted 
horsej, to 790Vntbroaks in 19*23 with only 
1126 horses attfcckcd. . ^ 

JThe Act of 1894e3nn)Ower8 the ministry hy 
Order to add other dr^ases to the lii^. of those 
to be dealt with ky staMaction. Some of the 
more serioas diseases in animals, such as con¬ 
tagious ulSortion in cattt’e, Johpe’s diseasoi etc., 
dft not lendf thems^ves to action by adminij* 
trsUve ord«r, either because the nature of the 
dianse Tenders this inipractj^ble or because thq 
imiKisitioD of such meaanres of control ^ would 


I be necessary would interfere unduly with the 
/ julustry and tliiis make the remedy applied 
/ worse than the diaeaso itself. In recent years 
facilities have gron'ii up enabling livestock 
owners to an iucreosing e.\tmt to indemnify 
I Ihcipselvcs by insurance agmnst losses due to 
I disease amongst their stock. w. r. s. 

DOCKS.* The article Dock in the body of 
this Volume,revised in 1911 and 1924, describes 
the recent progress in the dock system of this 
country. Considerable ^wogress has been made 
in the docks at Bristol, whicli at the present 
time cover 144 acres. The Royal Edward Dock 
will accommodate vessels mucli larger than any 
now (1912) alloat. Tlie railway connections of 
the dock arc very complete, and quick-working 
ciaiics and elevators alford fiwilities for the 
loading and quick despatch of cargoes of all 
descriptions—grain, ore, green fruit, etc. At 
Southampton great improvements have been 
made, the depth of viater availaUe'and the 
quay accommodation inenrased, with two very 
line graving-docks. The arrangements for deal¬ 
ing with cargoes, both for import and export, 
have been gieatly iiujivovcd. 

One of the most iinporlaut questions for the 
prosiicrity of the tiade ot England, namely, 
tlic development of the I’ort of London, aftci 
remaining for several years in abeyance, was 
cleared up by the Port of London Act 1908. 
Tbs Annual Itejiort of tlie Poit of l,oiidon 
Antliority (March 1912) states what has oc¬ 
curred since. Tlic trade of the Port was greatly 
himleied by the stiikes 111 1911. With these 
troubles it is not wonderful that while the 
shipping which jiaiii Dock dues showed an 
increase of 208,690 tons <liiring the year‘’ende<l 
March 1912, the sLijiping entering the dry 
docks during the same time was 77,222 ^ns less 
than in the previous year, and the value ol ^ 
the total trade 8ho<.;cd a deciease of nearly 
£8,000,000. The'Improvements of the Dock 
accommodation which had been agreed on were 
commenced during tlic^ year at i cost of 
£C,896,700, as well as Ibf deepening of the 
navigable channel of the^ river. The most 
recent surveys show th4t there is iiigprovcinent 
along the whole line of the ehamiel of the Nore 
which the authority aecidod to dredge. Much, 
however, remains to be done, and Vhe intricacy 
of the questions afl’cctin^ the fiow of the water 
in the river Thames, and heneo thf* position of 
London as a port, require ftio mo.st cai'eful at¬ 
tention of the Legislature. The superiority of 
the trade of London still continues. The total 
foreign trade for the six leading ports of the 
JJnitcd Kingdom fur 1911 was as follows > - 
United KluRdom . . £1,237,086,d£9 

I,on(ion.8i}8,202,53H 

• Liverpool. 888,489,017 

Hull.71,408,077 

Manchester (including Runconi) 54,148,478 

Bonthamptou .... *7,215,924 

. Xaiasgow.^ 47,136,998 
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Mcaliwhili' the tonnago at the ports of Rotter- 
;am, Hamhurg, ami Antwerp, three of ithe 
iiicipal competitors of Doiulon, has increased 
u a Tar greater jiroportion, with gi-eatly ira 
.roved mcthodsOol' dealing safely and rapidly 
vith the goods consigned. In Kngiand Joser 
winmnnication with the entire railway system 
if the country is essential. 


The Ownership of Docks by the various 
Railway Com()anio8 is as follows : 

london, Midland and Scottish Railway Oo. 
—Ban'ow-in-Furness, Ellesmere, Fleetwood, 
Garston, Runcorn, "Wtdnes. 

Great Western Railway Co.—Cardilf, Barry 
Docks, Barry Port Dock, Now[jort, Penarth. 
London North-Eastern Railway Co.—Great 


Sinectheopeuingofthonewdoekatimming- Grimsby, Hartlepool, Harwich, Hull (all 

ham by the King in July 1912 the pmgiess up docks), Iininingbam, King’s Lynn, Lowestoft, 
to Aliril 191 3 has been rapid. Tbc chief feature .Middlcsborongh, Sillotb, South Shields, 
is the, shiiiment of coal, some, tbrce,-cjuartrr.s of Sunderland (Wcarmoutb Dock), Alloa, Bo’ness, 
a million tons having been sbi|.ped during the Grangemouth, Methil. 

“ . . . 1.11...• ...... r..evf,. lv*o;i«roar _Si»nnin.mntnii. 


six mouths. Largo iiuantities of iron ore from 
Sweden and log timber from the Baltic have 
been imported. Kegul.ar sailings by the Peiiin- 


Soiithcrn liailway Co. 


-Southampton. 

E. T.. n. 


DOWELL, STF,PHEN(lS;i:l-18fl8), for many 


solar and Orienlal Steam Navigation Company, ;\ssist.int .Solicitor to the Board of Inland 

the Wilson, Glen, and llaiiiburg-Anierican Lines (vrotc a useliil work on the I[isl«ry 

to India, the Par East, Australia, the \\ cst Taxnlum avd Taxes in. Enrfland^ a subject 

liidie.s, and South Anicricu bavo boon inaiigii- wliicb, tliroiigh bis otlieial duties, he was 

rated, the cargoes consisting princijially of cased Uiorougldy familiar. Of the tour volitnics into 
goods from the West Riding and Laiicasliire. jin. divided, the first two^re 

A huge graiiai'y i.s ]#ovided with all the latest devoted to the history of taxation as connected 

ini[.rovemeiits for handling every class of gi ain. general current of English political 

The timber trade will develop rajiidly, as there arranged in periods, extending from 

is a large tiiiiber.pond with deep water be.illis, ji,,, ]{onians in Britain to the year 

nml also enormous timber y.ardB with siieeially j volumes iii. and iv. the ditferont 

laid-oiit sidings and maebiiicry of the very jaxes taken sejiarately.arcdiscussed andgronped 
latest type. Tlie ships taking coal arc ra|.idly , „||der Ilnur several headings, as I(jrcct Taxes, 
handled. The eight liydiaulie, hoists can each •p^ves on Person.s, on Property, etc. A second 


handled. The eight liydiaulie, hoists can each •p^jos on Persons, on Property, etc. A i 
load 700 tons per hour. The hydraulic cranes | |,diLion of the Ihslorij appeared in 1888. 
vary li-om :10 cu’ts. tu 50 tons, bemjj pritu-ipally 1 ]nil,li.sbfd : History amUE ylana- 

2 ton and 10 ton do^d.lc-iiovver hillnij; cranes | ^ ^m.—The Imme-Tax 

while on the mineral quay a hO-ton crane witli i j in the Unilal Kinqdmn^ 1885.— The 

lutling jib is lieing erected, also a huge number rehilinr/ to the Tax an InhabUed Jrrxdlimj- 

of 3 ton and .5 ton double,-power gantry tyiio ISjW. 

cranes. In the transit sheds arc a nnnihcr of nGfTRINI.' Tii 1848 lord 

30 Lt electric eranes. For the purpose of DRAtiO DOCTRINE. In 1848 Lord 
emvino 1 her in the yards there aie several I’alnierston declared that it was not the, policy 
f^G^clliiio steam crimes. The area of the of the Bntisli Government to as.sis its objects 
ioek^iroperty is 1000 acres, the area of the in»enforting their claims agamst a f^eign 
dock 45 aoi/s the depfli of water on sill at slate, aWiongh it was undoubtedly the ♦nter- 
lowest\nd hi-’hest state oT the tide is 27i feet national right of evi^y stitto to do so. 

lowest ami iii„iR I, . v;,.vortlicleas, the loss to British suhjicts might 

. . . • 34- .l.J \ _,•« +ko Af 


^vvortludoss, tne loss r-o JUinsn suujtCDS mism. 

“ut Jr^^hglocWdO^ 32^eet* he 4o great that it would ^000160 the Biity of 

rlatron liloAs, which can accoininodate ! the British* tlovcrnn,cut to intervene, even 
!L!r. f rmnn ewfs’m-oas. At this dock there to the length %f iisiiig armed fore,c These 


of water on hloAs, which can accommodate H-e British-Tlovoriiment m iivcrveiie, even 
vessels of 5000 tons gross. At this dock there to the length %f using ariiiei oree. ics 
isTtravdling crane Sic full length ot one side principles were rj-affiriiied by I^ro SidishEry 
of the dock eipal.le ot lilting lb tolls at the in 1880. In December 1902, Great 
centrewithaniuxiliaryliltof3t«nsat75lect Germany, and Italy instituted a '' -'iJ'U' 


radius. I»orkshop8,are being erected and up- certain ports ot Wriicla in «-der to mifoit*) 
to-date machinery installed for the rapid and certain 

economic^ repaiiof all sorts of damage and presented to the Vciiiy.iiehifi Goveinnipiit by 
overhaul work. their 1-esi#ctive, auhjecK Br Lon s Drag, 

Bkitish HAnBorns.—In 1922 the arrivals tl»e eminent .]ninjt i»]<l#Mniistoi of 
and (in mice) doparturcs ii«niillioiis of t«ns Allairs pf the Argentine liepnhlic ■" a Note 
at tlm various ports wore as follows : to the Aiiimcai, t»ve™ii»iit laiil down the, 

London, 14 -4, li '-i; Liverpool, 11 -2, 70« ; principle “ that the pyldie debt cannot occasion 
Cardiff, 6'9, S-9 ; NeweosUc, 7'2, S'l ; South- ariwed iiiterveiition nor even tli^acfiiW ocoui«- 
amptoii, 6-7, e-6 ; Hull, 4-9, rr .; Glasgovd, 8i,m of the territory of A’uuri™" “t'™® ^ 
3-3, ; l>lyinouth, 4-3, J,l-, Ncw,Kirt, 2-1 taoF^n POwer Later, he f ^ 


principle “ that the pulilie delit cannot occasion 
ariised iiitervei^ion nor even tli^ocCiiAl ocoujta- 


1S-S-, Middleshoroiigh, 2-0, S'O ■, Swansea, 2-2, 
27; Manuliestor, 2'4, 2-0 ■, Bristol, 1-9, 17. 


, between the public loans of a state and other 
I forms pf contractual ohligatioiis. Hocontende(| 
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that bonds constitnte an exceptional class of 
obligations; because (1) they are issued by the 
sorereigu power of the state pursuant to 
legislation; (2) they are ipade payable to 
' bearer; (8) the purcbasei^ buying the bonds in 
the open market acquires his rights as obligee 
without other fonuality or relation with the 
debtor government; and (4) when |)ayroent is 
for any reason suspended, there is no means of 
appeal by judicial action or otherwise to the 
debtor state, inasmuch as the suspension of 
payment occurs by virtue of the sovereign 
authority of the state. 

That is to say the repudiation of the contract 
by the obligor state by the exercise of sovereign 
j»ower removes from the state of the obligee 
the right to take steps, which it might have 
taken, if the obligor had not made use of its 
sovereign power. But obviously such exercise 
of sovereign power, by reason of the coii- 
se<|uencos which it entails, necessarily prodm^es 
an international issue, the solution of which 
the * state of the obligee is entitled to 
demand. 

This doctrine failed to oVitain general recogni¬ 
tion. By Convention II., however, of tlie 
Hague Conference, 1907, entitled the ^‘Linnta- 
tion of the Employment of Force for the 
Recovery of Contract Debts,” the Contracting 
Powers agreAl not to have recourse to arincil 
force for the recovery of contract debts claimed 
from the Governimmt of one country by the 
Governmelit of another as being doe to its 
nationals. But if the debtor state refuses oi- 
neglect^ to reply to an offer of arbitration, or, 
after accepting such offer, prevents any 
‘‘Ooippromis” from being agreed on, or after 
arbitration fails to submit to the award, the 
creditor state may resort to armed foive. This 
provision recognises that international 
judicial'remedt', such as arbitration*’by 
Permihent Court of Arbitration at Tlit^ Hague, 
must bo eximusted belbre an appeal to armed 
force becomes justifiable. Thus “a debtor 
state i# prote<ft;ed ^by tho law ui^til it ^ puts 
itself outside the law ” by rejecting one or other 
of the reasonable couditioiis contained in the 
Colvelltion^ This scheme was due to (loneral 
Horace Por^«r, a delegate of^tiie United States, 
and it .received the 8np})ort of Dr. Drago, 
al^hoi^h it did not go to thv ^ength pro|)osed 
by his doctrine.^ It is Relieved that the 
Convention covers* all forms of indebtedness 
of a state to ah alien, embracing wilhout 
distifiction public \a^s ^videncetl by bonds, 
and that the adjustment of any issuogarisiiig 
non-payment it conteffiplated, whether or 
resulting fh>m a iepU(|iation of its contract 
by the doBtor a^te through the exercise of^ts 
soferjWgu* power. • 

' [Hall, InteriicUional Law, 7th ed. by Pearce 
Higgins, p. 299 (1917); Hyde, International 
h §§ 306-809; Drago, Loani* in their 

t . • 


-r- 

Relation to International Policy, Am. Jour. 1.1., 
i. 612. Pitt-Cobbett’s Leading Cam on Inter- 
nalMuH Law, 4th ed. by Bellot, i. 181-2 (1922). J 
H. H. L.f B. 

<: 

DRAIN OF BULLION.* ‘tor a numlwr of 
years before the outbreak of war in 1914 the 
adocpiacy of onr gold reserves had been a subject 
of widespread interest and earnest discussion, 
and there wore not wanting those who predicted 
disaster if our financial system were, for any 
reason, faced with a sudden crisis. Tlie test to 
which that sy.stem was subjected in tho fateful 
days of July and August 1914 is, therefore, of 
extraordinary 111101*081;. Tlic market in London 
was by 21th July already very much de]»n\sscd 
owing to the political disturbance in Ulster. 
'When to this was ailded a feeling of uncertainty 
as to the outcome of events on tho Ooutineiit, 
dealings on the Stock Exchange became steadily 
more diflicult. Quotations fell, and at tli^ same 
time the English iiiiane^ hou.ses adopted an 
extremely cautious policy,^'refusing to renew 
expiring loans. The result was a strong demand 
abroad for sterling to meet overdue debts, and 
the value of sterling rose quite abnornmlly. 
There was a rush to sell seouritics in the Stock 
Exchanges all over the vorld, for everyone 
wanted ready money to meet possible emer¬ 
gencies. The London Stock Exchange was forced 
to close on 81st July, for to liave kept oihui 
longer would have made England tlie dumping 
ground of the world, and gold would have 
poured out of the country in exchange for tho 
securities realised. The rrlost li«]ukl vesoui’ccs 
of the banks, enqiloyed in the discount of bills, 
in advances at call and short notice, and t(^thc 
Stock Exchange, were locked up and could not 
bo called in. The Bank of England was the 
only j'csort for borrowers, and I'or itse-own 
])rotPX5tion it was forced to raise its discount rate 
from 4 per cent to 8 cent on Slst July, and 
to 10 per cent on lit August. A relief from 
tfie tension in the City was of the,utmost 
importance and accordingly the Bank Holiday 
was^xtended by Royal Proclamation from the 
4th to the 6th of Augus^ The Bank of Eng¬ 
land received from the Government l&io usual 
letter indemnifying it against issuing notes in 
excess of the limits fixed by the Baj^k Act of 
1844, but only for a few dsys was it necessary 
for the bank to avail itself of this pgotection. 
In the meantime there waa a general lack 
of change due to tho banks being closiwi and, 
owing to the action of some of the banks in 
paying their cnsfoiners in Bank of Kiiglaiid 
notes instead of gold during the previous week 
end, there was a queue at. the bank waiting to 
secure gold in‘exchange for these notes. To 
pfotect the gold reserve of the Bank of JEnglsnd 
and to provide additional cash xeaouri^ for tbo 
•banks, the Government decided to isa*i 0 
gency currency in the form of notes fet £l sad 
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, Os. To th is end an Act, known as tlie Ciirreiicj 
tnd Bank Notes Act, was j)asaed on 6th August, 
iudouiToncy notes werein the liatidsof the public 
ii 3 th» following day. Tlio holder of a currency 
lote was, and is, entitled to obtain on 
Icmaud at the Bank of England, London,, pay- 
ncnt for the note at its lace value in legal 
endor gold coin. Postal Oi*ders and Scotch 
ind Irish Bank Notes were also temporarily 
uade legal tender for tlic imymeiit of any 
imoiint. Provision was made for curieiicy 
lotes to Iw Issued to bankers through the Bank 
)f England up to 20 j>or cent of their liabilities 
)U deposit and ounent accounts. Such ad¬ 
vances were, made use of only for a sliort 
iwriod, and the provision has since been 
A’ithdravvn. 

'ri»o edectivonoss of tlieso measures in pro- 
t<‘('ting the gold reserve of tlic country may be 
judged from the folloM'ing iigures, given in the 
Journal of ilui Insfduie. of Bankers, December, 
1914. On 2;inl July the gold bold by the 
Bank of England w*s i;40,164,000. Between 
that date and 30th July tlie bank lost, on 
balance, £2,032,000. Of this, £1,212,000 
was withdrawn for home circulation and 
£1,218,000 was cx)«»it<-d. The greater part 
of tlm amount exported was taken by France 
and Belgium, and only £27.^»,000 went to the 
rest of the. Contiiient, vsbieh we may assume to 
Im' (leimaiiy. The following week, t!»c week of 
the outbreak of war, the 'Bank’s stock of gold 
was reduced by £10,f)l 0,000 and tlio stock fell 
to £27,622,000. The total amount exported 
in that week was £2,740,000, of whieli France 
and Belgium took £1,678,000. Ot the re¬ 
mainder, Bwitzerland, Egyi)t, (libraltar, and 
Maltil took between tliem £490,000, and the 
rest of the Continent the Iwilanee exportwi of 
£572,^00. In the course of live weeks “the 
Continent,” which wo may assume to be 
Corraany, took altogether £S62,000. During 
those same w'ceks, the artivul.s of gold from 
South Africa and other sources were^betweeii^ 
^ and 4* millions. 3’his amount, after satis¬ 
fying the requirenjents of India and the trade, 
was either taken '%»y Paris or went into the : 
Bank of F^iglaiid. Tl^re is no eviilenco, there¬ 
fore, that Cenuany rai<ied our gold at all at 
that critical time, either by witlnirawing gold 
from the I^nk of F^igland or by purchasing 
part of ^e gold which amved licrc from 
outside smirces. ^ Moreover, the degree of ; 
hoarding of gold during the early stages of the I 
crisis did not reflect itself in large demands tor 
withdraw'al of gold from tb# banks. The 
public retained in tlieir own hands for some 
time a large ]>art of tho^old already in circula¬ 
tion at the outbi'cak of war. but with a restora¬ 
tion of ponfidenco this gold gradually Amnd it># 
way into the banks, and thence in due course 
into the central reserve at the Bank of England. 
There it has I'cmained ever since, with the 


exception of the amounts transferred to the 
United States during the War and since in 
payment ibr munitions aud of part of our debt 
to that country. , 

[See Kirkaldy, BHtiak Finance, 19U‘10il 
(London, 1921), Sonne, The City, JtUy 1914-19J5 
(Loudon, 1915), Sykes, Jianking and Cvrrency, 
chap. XXV. (6th edition, London, 1923), and 
Withers, War and Lomhard Slreel, (London, 
191.5).] P. w. a. 

DROZ, NtiMA (1844-1899), was bom at 
Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland. He was at first 
apprenticed as an engraver, but he deserted 
this i)rofe88ioii for the career of a teacher. He 
was for a time ])rofessor in the gymnasium at 
Nriich&tcl. In 1864 he founded Lc National 
Suisse, a radical newsjwiper. In 1869 he was 
elected to the legislature, and two years later 
bocaino Director of the Department of Public 
Instruction. He subsequently took charge 
of the Departments of the Interior (1875), 
Agriculture and Commerce (1879), and Forftgn 
Affairs (1880). He was several times President 
ot the Federal Council. In 1882 ho was one of 
the negotiators of the Franco-Swiss commercial 
treaty. He jmblished Manuel d’inslruction 
cii'fquc (1884); Cours ^Ithnentaire d'inslruction 
(1885). ^K. t. H. 

DUNBAR, Chaui.khFi:ankun(1830-1900). 
P.oru at Abingdon, Pennsylvania. Died at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Graduated from 
Harvard College in 1851. Engaged for short 
lime in business, then, because of failing 
health, spent a year in farming. •He then 
studied law and was admitted to the in 
18.58. From 1S59 to 1869 he was associate 
editor of tlie Boston Paily Advertiser, making 
it one of the leading pa|iers in New England. 
Inti871 •he was made ProA'ssqr of Political 
ifi'onomyc-in Harvard University, but Ipent 
two years in study and tfavol iy Europe before 
i entering upon the professorship. Fioin 1876 
to 1882 he*\vas Dean of H^’varfl Oollef^, aud 
in 185^ hecUrfb the first Ik-au of die Faculty 
of Arts and Seitnces, serving in that capacity 
until 1895. lii 1886 ho becanu? tha tiiait 
e<litor of the Quarlaly Journal of 
Professor Dunbar ?vas the second pr^ident 
of the American Jilcoiiomic AMociatioiif bu4 
never made any i^esidential address. He 
wrote com|iarativoly little,i the only, book 
fj-om ffis publislied dmiiTg his life being 
Cho.)Jers on the Thcorqf mid History of Ba&Jc- 
iwj, 189J, which had leen privately printed 
in 188.5. This was»an eiMneiitly clew- and 4 
Hensible text-book on the subject, which has 
bee» so widely.used m the Ani^ricaif colleges 
lib almost to become a classic." A^ second 
edition was published after his death in 19^1. 

A number of miscellaneons articles on hanking 
*aud pu^|Uc linance were oolloctcd into a volume^ 
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entitled Economic E$mys, and edited by 
0. M. W. Sprague in 1904. Professor Dunbar 
also published in 1891 a volume entitled 
Laws of ike UnUed States on Currency, Finance, 
and Banking, which \(as a reprint of the 
statutes on the subjects, condensing, however, 


—-- 1 - 

the less important sections. Until the publi- 
catLon by the Government in 1895 and sub¬ 
sequently of all of the laws of the United 
States relating to loans, paper money, backing, 
and coinage, this coinpilatjjbn of Professor 
Dunlrar’a was much used. £. ii. a. s. 


ECONOMIC LIBRARIES. 

The GoWsmibhK’ Company's I.Uiraiy, p, 870, Mnnehester 
LlbrarlpH, p. K72 : FomKti Oflict* and i>Uifr Lihranos, 

E 873; United Statca Libtanos, p. 878; John Crcnir 
Ibrary, Cliicago, p. 874. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company's Libuahy of 
filcoNOMlc Literatitue. This is a collection 
of books and tracts intended to serve as a 
basis for the study of the industrial, commercial, 
monetary, and financial history of the United 
Kingdom, as well as of the graduaLdovelopment 
of ^onomic science generally. The first im¬ 
pulse to the making of the collection, which 
was formed by Professor H. S. Foxwell, came 
from lus predecessor at Univeraity College, the 
late Professor Stanley Jevons, about 1875, and 
the first book purebnsed for it was a copy of 
Lardner’s Bailway Economy, bought at Mr. 
Jevons’s Aiggestion from a bookstall—Mr. 
Jevons observing that this book bad led him 
tc begin his famous researches into the matlio- 
matical theory of economics. 

The collection thus commenced at first aimed 
at the,nrovision of material for a thoroughly his¬ 
torical edition of the Wealth of Nations. After¬ 
wards Arnold Toynbee’s sjiccial interest in the 
Industrial Revolution {q.v.) led to the col¬ 
lection of material for his use covering tlie period 
1760-1860. Later, again, the evils resulting from 
the demonetifatioD of silver became nfark^^Mid 
call6d attention to currency and bank^g histof y. 
The library ^aving^thus a^umed a general 
oharaoter, efforts were made to make it fairly 
oompk^te so f* as English history wfcs ooncemed, 
and in some aspects at least faiTl5'Vepres4ntative 
of foreign movements. AfteV thirty years of 
UboQV the catalogue contains over 30,000 
4i8tinct Entries, without taking account of a 
mass ^ political literature acquired incidentally, 
A large cottection of oi<iginal Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment of special economic fntorest Very much, 
uf coi^rse, remains to be done; thirty years more 
might well be Spent on the work. ^ Filim this 
aqpount of its origid^the stronger i)oint8 of the 
coUeetion will be inferred. The history of 
eoonomio thought*is practically complete so far 
as England is- concerned, and very full so far 
as concA'ns tjid SVench* economists befora and 
^ly'iDg'the Revolutiqnaiy period. No attempt 
hqa b^n made to deal in the same thorough 
way with .the literature of other EurofKjan 
countries; but there is a ^air collection of 


works in Tialian, Spanish, German, Dutch, 
etc. ; and American economics is well repre¬ 
sented. 

To conic more to detail, the following subjects, 
among others, will be found fully illustrate : 
the early histoiy of English Trade, Companies, 
ami Colonies; Mercantilism and Colonial Policy; 
the Navigation T^aws ; Guilds and the Towns ; 
Fairs and Markets ; Interest and Usury ; Early 
Banking; the history of Agriculture, Enclosures, 
Commons, Allotments; the rise of forei^ trade, 
especially of tlio East IiiiMan, and the French 
and American trades; the Agrarian Revolution of 
the 18th century; growth of English industries; 
Machine Industry, the Industrial Revolution, 
the large towns and their problems; Municipal 
and Political Reform; Factory Legislation; Trade 
Unionism ; Friendly Societies and Savings 
Banks; the On-ojierative Movement; Educa¬ 
tion ; the condition of the people generally; 
Socialism in all its forms—Owenism, Chartism, 
the English socialistic movements generally, 
indigenous or imiiorted; French, German, and 
American Socialism; Emigration andPopulatiou 
movements ; the history of the Poor Law, and 
especially of the New Poor Law of 1884 ; the 
question of Land Tenure in England, Scolland, 
and Ireland ; Tariff policy in various countries, 
especially the Anti-Corn Law agitiitiqp, the 
German Zollvereiu, the protectionist reaction in , 
Europe and America*after the Peace of 1815 ; 
Financial policy and tax systems: the develop- 
i.inent oP comiininication, roads, posts, canals, 
railways,pud telegraphs; Uie growthandchanges 
of ‘ Foreign Trade ; Competition, its modern 
developments, abuses, and fegulation ; the rise 
of great industrial aii'f commerciaV combina¬ 
tions ; the modem developments of Banking; 
the history of currency and various currercy 
systems; the history of prices and wages; 
index numbers; international mone^y policy; 
the great markets for securitifs and for produce; 
the history and theory of statistics; the mathe* 
matical theory of economics; public control 
and the economic functions of the State 
generally; economio criticism and sodal 
philosophy. It Rmy be added that tlibse 
interested iis local hutory will find| in tbe 
«Iil>rary books or tracts printed iu almost 
every part of the British dominions at home 
or abroad. 

In the selection of literature for the library 
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the main purpose kept m view lias been to 
make it historical and catholic. No paii|^ or 
expense have been spared to ensure that, as far 
as possible, all sides in a controversy should be, 
represented. therefore diflers widely from 
such a colloctioit as that of M‘Ci'llo(5IJ, wIjo 
excluded, with rare exceptions, all booksS^’hich 
did not come up to his staudanl of ortliodoxy. 
The object has been to mirror opinions, not to 
judge them. If, for instance, the mercantilist 
view was predominant in the early 18th century, 
it will be found predominant in the library over 
that period, and so on. Hut the dissentient 
opinions are as faithfully represented as the 
fashionable ones; no standards have been im- 
[>osed. If any partiality has been shown, it 
has been in the desire to put in evidence the 
scanty and obscure literature which gives a clue 
to the opinions of the almost inarticulate masses 
of the iKsople, literature which will probably 
have for future ages a very s{)(!cial and ]>athetic 
interest. Whatever the subject in question, a 
collection made on^hese Hues would necessarily 
include a large quantity of tracts and fugitive 
publications. Hut in economics, more perhaps 
than in any other subject, its historical sources 
are largely of an occasional, non-formal char¬ 
acter ; an<l the brief contribulions of practic-al 
men are often of much greater value than the 
more systematic ilisquisitioiis of jirofesscd 
writers. Hence there is an exceptionally large 
proi»ortion of pamphlets and t.iacts in tlie 
library, not much loss in number than 20,000 ; 
among which may be includfd a large collection 
of extracts from reviews. The opinions of Dr. 
Johnson and Macaulay as to tho. value of such 
literature are well known. It is to no one of 
more value than to the liistorian of economics. 

The library also contains a large number of 
bro^sidfis, many of them from the fine collection 
of Lord I^auderdale. Tliero are also hundred i 
of MSS., many of then#of great interest, and a 
laige number of autograidi lettci-s of ecomimists , 
and statesmen. Among oilier collestions men¬ 
tion rrtay be ma(j^ of tlie biographies, tfte 
portraits, the pjints, some exnnqTes of 4 iaper 
moneys, etc.; aiM the bibliographical collection, 
which ^eludes a coJ)y of tlie Catalogue of the 
Massie Library, tlie most romarkal)le collec¬ 
tion of English economic litcratiue jircviously 
formed. * 

The main purpose of the librai-y being to 
facilibit^hista^al research, the contents have 
in general been arranged chronologically, with 
subject classihcation under each year where 
indicated. But the ordinar^fomis of cataloguo 
are also ij;k process of jire^iaratiou. The same 
arrangement, so far as may be, is observed in 
the shelving and disflosition the books, but 
many dejiartures from it have been found ncQps-, 
sary. BeforeISOOonlyonegeiieral chronological 
arrangement is adopted for each size—folio, 
quarto, octavo, and duodecimo; alter ISOOsjiecial 


subjects have sejiarato clii-onological arrange 
merits in special cases. Very long scries, and 
certain classes of books not likely to ^ so 
often consulted, will generally be found in the 
galhries. • 

Taken as a whole the Goldsmitlis’ Library 
is specially remarkable for the Condition of its 
hooks. Books on Trade, Finance, and Social 
History, which were not considered to be 
"literature" by any one before the appearance 
of the IVealLh of Nations, nor by most j»eople 
till a centuiy later, are usually found in bad 
condition both internally and externally, not 
having been preserved in good libraries. Th(»e 
in this collection are for the most part picked 
copies. Many are presentation copies to tlie 
statesmen and magnates whoso libraries are 
referred to below. Many are in sumptuous 
English and French morooeo bindings of the 
18th, and in less number of the 17th centuries. 
The condition of the French IStli century books 
is paiticularly fine, most of them being in 
original extra bindings. Where rebinding was 
rcqniied, the sound general rule has been 
observed of never binding together what wot e 
published separately; and generally everything 
has been done to facilitate histoiieal and com¬ 
parative research, winch seems the main raison 
d’Ure of special collections. 

Tlie except ioiial condition of ^ho books is 
largely explained, as hinted above, by their 
provenaMe. Owing to agricultural dcjiression 
and othei w’ell-knowii causes, the p^iod subse- 
qnent to 1875, over which their collection has 
extended, has been sjH'cially remaikable for the 
numbei of old and famous libraries^bftiught 'o 
the hammer. The following list contains the 
names of some of those libraries which dfeseive 
mention here for the iinpoitanco of their cou- 
tribntions to this collection :— 

I The ^uudCi'ldiid, Clandon, Osterley Park, 
•Hamiltmi Palace, Duke of ^ssex, l^ike of 
, Cai'ibmTgc, Duke of %ce.leuch, Duke of Port¬ 
land, Earl of lAuderdale, StLnesby Alchonie, 
Gecige (Jliaimers, Gunning, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Moiftwiglc, A.gai-^lllis, "^iord Preston- 
grange, Yiset^ Bruce of Ainpthill, Gibson 
Craig, James Crossley, Frerc ^oydoii, 
General Wilson,•Gardyno, Loid Rifon, Sp&ker 
Onslow, Ijord Afliburton, Pleydell Bouvel'ie, 
Sir John Fenn, J<ord St. Leqjiards. Sir R. C. 
Hoare, Coruclhis Walford, Capelle, Pole-Cailw, 
Trentham ; and amongst Economists and re- 
fom*rfl, Arthur Young, Dean Tuck^, Adam 
Smith, fticardoi Colqi^onn, Gobbett, Francis 
Place, Quetolet, JopUi^ Baring, Soiiioi, W’Tlliam 
Allen,* Oaslle.T, Sadjev, Kj^ld, Lovett, Truulove. 
Oonsidoraiit, Paul Janet, Sabatier, Roschefr 
CJpl. Hyde, Ruding.CUffe Leslie, Bqpamy Price, 
Smiles, Hydb Clarke, Gerritlan, etc., no| to 
mention the names of many living donors.4 
Indications of proi'emnce have been As far 
as possible preserved in tlie books themselves, 
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aud in the shape of book-plates, whero it 
has been necessary to break ttp tiie original 
volumes. 

It will be obvious that a library of this kind 
eould not be formed exaspt at a very heavy 
expense. This expense, always a strain on the 
m^est income of an Englisli professor, became 
insupportable in view of new demands on that 
income ; and, accordingly, with much regret, 
arrangements were made to accept an offer of 
purchase on behalf of a groat American library. 
But the completion of the sale was very goner-, 
ously allowed by the trustees to stand over for 
six months, ending June 80, 1901, to give 
opportunity to arrange an English purchase. 
After various abortive attempts to effect this, 
the Council of the Royal Economic Society 
made an appeal to the public in The Tiviee of 
June 25, 1901, supjwrted in a vigorous leader 
of the same date. IVo days later an offer of 
purchase was received and accepted from the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths; and the 
eoll^tion was thus retained for the country 
whose history it had been designed to illustrate. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company subsequently pre¬ 
sented the library to the reconstituted Uni¬ 
versity of London, to be deposited in its central 
building, now at the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington. The existence of tltis tine library, 
due to the niunUicence of the Goldsmiths’ Com¬ 
pany, is a good example of the manner in which 
wealthy associations and individuals might pro¬ 
mote the advancement of learning and science 
in this country as in others. The study of the 
economic progiess of different countries under 
different forms of legislation can hardly bo 
undertaken by individuals without similar 
assisttnee. Fresh accessions are continually 
being made by the generosity of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, who have also made large gifts for 
binding and library furniture.* * f 

In qpncluding this notice, it is only ^e barest^ 
justice to mention the^ very large share taken 
in the laborious titork of compiling, cataloguing, 
afid generally perfecting the collectieo, by the 
assistant-librarian of'St John’s doilege, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mr. E. W. Lockhart. • Without his 
very skived,«intelligent, end untiring help, the 
colllction coaid never have attained its present 
exl^nt or degree of excellence.* His name should 
always be associated with^the Goldsmiths’ 
E<$no!]^ Library. a * 

All eommunieatiffes respecting the use of the 
Ch>l(ls}nitlis’ Company’s Library of ^oifomk) 
Literature must be addi^ssf^d to the Horarian at 
the Uhiveniiy of Londomp a. s. r. 

tProfessor Foxwel)^ dissAIsfactiou with the 
arrangements for'the mainteTiance and preserva¬ 
tion of the*Librar^ led to *ni8 resignation frooi 
the (^minittee.* *He deijires it to (je mode clear 
fie.hos no'rMponsibility for, or knowledge 
of, anything done In connection with the Library 
ttnee March 25) 1015.] * 
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Economic Literatuiub in the Manchbsies 
LiBr.aRiEs. Manchester is unusually well pro 
vided with important libraries. Humphrey 
Chetham, who died 1653, left the bulk his 
estate for the foundation of aiilue-ooat school 
and pi][blic library which now’contains 60,000 
volumes. Although no special feature has been 
made of political economy, it contains some of 
tho earlier books, especially of the 18th century, 
and has aremarkable collection of broadsides pre¬ 
sented by J. 0. Halliwell-Phillipps, who printed 
a catalogue of tliem in 1851. This is merely a 
numerical list devoid of either alphabetical order 
or classihcation. The collection ooutaius much 
unused material for the history of commerce 
and industry. The Portico Library and News¬ 
room, which contains 60,000 vols., is a pro¬ 
prietary institution owned in shares and dates 
froin 1806, and includes some of the modem 
literature of political economy. A remarkable 
collection of pamphlets formed by Charles^Leigh 
of Adlington contains many items of interest 
respecting the affairs of 4he 18th century. 
The Athemeum, founded in 1835, largely by 
Gobden’s influence, is essentially modern, and 
contains 21,000 vol.s. Tlie largest collection 
is that of the Free Library, which was the lirst 
founded under tho Public Libraries Acts, and 
was opened in Septeml>er 1852. It consists of 
a central library a!)d nineteen branches and 
newsrooms. The Kefereuco Library contains 
165,000 vols., and from the beginning special 
attention has been paid to tho collection of 
material relating to the literature of political 
economy in its widest .sense. A complete sot 
of the London Gazette may be named. The 
collection on trade formed by Nicholas Hagens. 
the banker, at tHe end of the seventeenth andfbe- 
giuuing of the eighteenth centuries was acquired 
in 1852, with the exception of some Amerii^a, 
and forms tho foundation of one of the largest 
economical collections fti the country. To this 
have been added the tracts collecUtd by Fullerton 
oj Carstaiis, by Sir Edwin Chadwick, and 
others. In recent years sjiedal attention b*as been 
given to the literature of municipal institutions, 
but the collection is also ricA in mateiial for 
the history of trade, the oi|^nisation o^ labour, 
and tho fiscal controversy. The librarians from 
tbe commencement have paid 6|>eoial attention 
to the collection of paniiil^lels, ancf this has 
been facilitated by the fact that M|^ch6ster 
has been a centre of the active (^iscussion of eco¬ 
nomic problems. The library of tbe Manchestei 
Sutistical Society, the oldest in the kingdom, 
now, forms part o^tbe city libraiy, which has 
also absorbed the forei^ library. The coUe^- 
tioinof parliamentary papem and official publics^ 
tions is large, an^ foreign and colonial dooumeuts. 
hu e been freely added. Another strong 
i» the extensive series of periodical publica^ons 
\n long sets, including, for instance, the Jowraal 
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the library of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, which was founded in 
1781, and, chiefly by exchange of publications, 
lias formed a library which contains the issues 
of the most in^iort.ant academies and learned 
societies of th# world. It contains ^9,700 
vols. in a house which dates from the early 
years of the 19th century, and has memories of 
Thomas Percival, John Dalton, and other famous 
men. Tlie Law Library, whilst formed only 
for professional purposes, contains 12,000 vols., 
including some books which are of importance 
for the history of certain branches of economics. 
The University of Manchester has developed 
from the college foundeil under the will of John 
Owens, a wealthy merchant, who died in 1846. 
The library now contains 100,000 vols. and 
includes the im])Oitant collection made by 
William Stanley Jevons, who hold tho chair 
of Political Economy in Owens College before 
bis removal to London, His books extend to 
2394 volumes, and form about one-half of tho 
University’s econo^iio section. In cotincction 
with the Faculty of Medicine there is the 
library of the Medical Society (established 
1834) extending to 32,000 vols., and containing 
many books, homo of great rarity, dealing with 
topics oommon to medical and economic science. 
The latest addition to tlio literary institutions 
of Manchester is the John Hylands Library, 
founded in 1899 by Mrs. Euriqueta Hylands in 
memory of her husband, who was one of the 
merchant princes of the city. It contains 
110.000 volumes, and by the purchase of the 
Althorp Libiury it has become one of the 
greatest storehouses of early printed hooks and 
of the Italian literature of the Henascence— 
dcpSirtments in which the student of economics 
may flud some fresh flelds of research. 

A^huugh there is no organic connection 
between the vaiious Manchester libraries, 
except that the Medic^A Library is lioused iu 
the University, there i» much unofficial co¬ 
operation, so that any one engaged in^crious r|- 
search \^ill easilybegjiidcd, wlien necessary, from 
any one institnti^i to all the others, w.b. a. a. 

The Foreion*Office is in jvossession of a 
very intiresting liibAry containing a consider¬ 
able number of works of reference dealing to a 
large extent with the Colonies, and also with 
the condition of otJiOT countries of the world, 
as existi:^ in tho first half of the 19th century 
and down to a ipmewhat later date. A very 
complete index was added by Mr. W. M. Buck- 
nail at the time he was the librarian. 

This Library was formeduby the Boaixit of 
Trade before the year 1866. It would bo a 
useful thing if it were returned to the oflice 
where it was originated and brought n]> to date, 
and we are glad to record that a suggestion to 
this effect has recently been made. Many of 
the works it contains are rather rare. The^ 
Boyal Statistical Society and tlie Loudon 


School of Economics and Political Science 
both possess valuable collections of economic 
w’orks. 

United States. The most important 
libraries bearing oneeconomics in the United 
States besides the Crerar and Newberry Libraries 
in Chicago are as follows:— 

1. The Now York Public Library on the 
Astor, TOdon, and Lenox Foundation (librarian, 
])r. John S. Billings) is believed to have the 
best collection of economics of any public 
library in 1 ho world outside the British Museum. 
This is certainly true of American economics. 

2. The Congressional Library at Washington, 
which has .adde,d immense stores in recent years. 

3. Of tlie university libraries ; among these 
I tho most important in ecouomieij are, in order 

mentioned, Columbia, Harvard, and on a level 
Yalo, Johns Hopkins, and Chicago. 

4. Tho University of Pennsylvania has the 
; old collection of CaieyandBaird, which is strong 

in eighteenth-century English literature. (See 
If. C. Cauky.) ' • 

.5. The Bo.ston Public Library is a very fine 
one. 

6. Tho Wisconsin Historical Society Library 
is also very strong. 

7. Of private libraries, that of Professor 
Seligman of Columbia University contains 
al>out thirt}’’ thousand volumes* and many 
|)amplilcts on economics. The mediaeval 
literature is well represented, and there are 
a fairly large number of iiicunaWla. The 

I library is strong in the early English literature 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
ecnturifcs, containing not a few items ihat me 
not rejjresented eitlier in tho Goldsmiths’ 
collection or in the British Museum. ^»ecial 
features are tho broaiHidcs relating to the chief 
economic topics of ttm early period as well as 
af-ich collection of Irish item^ The foreign 
Oteratur^ especially early Spanish and Malian, 
as well as the Genna* Cameralists and the 
French Physiocrats, is very comphitely re¬ 
presented.* Professor SelmmaiB has •devoted 
partifiular tMention to tno Bru sh literature 
of money, pift)lic finance, and labour. In 
till! latter tield tho library include#halif of^the 
Francis Place coflectiou, the othef half be^ig 
ill the British MusOtim. It is also rich in the 
])eriodical literatuve of labou* and (5lyirti£^, 
containing a ftiiu#cr of titles not found in 
Foxwell’s bibliography. A^iention mjght also 
be cj^cdJ;o the rich collection ot early railway 
literature. French «n4 German social^pi is 
well reiiresented with«almost complete collec- 
i tions ot tho origiffni edi^ons of St. 6imou« 
Fourier, Cabot, and the like. 

ffhis librarv is said to have | mofe complete 
•collection of the German sociaftsts, incluiMug 
Make, Rodbertus, and Las.salle, than^is to 
be found in any German libraiy, with a great 
moss yf pamphlets on the finances of the French 
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Revolution and on the socialistic movoraents in 
France, especially 1830 and 1848. 

The most striking feature of the library, 
however, consists in the eighteenth •century 
Americana. It is espeuiaKy strung in the early 
monetary literature and in the revolutionary and 
post-revolutionary writings. As regards the 
first half of the nineteenth century, especial 
attention might he called to the labour and 
socialist ])ei'iodicals, as well as to the rarer 
pamphlets on American finance, protection, 
and transportation. 

Attention might also be directed to the fact 
that with few exceptions all volumes of 
pamphlets have been broken up and 8ei>aratcly 
bound. All publications bcloro 1800 which 
are not found in the contemporary binding 
have been rebound, chiefly by Riviere, in full 
or half levant, so that the library is in excep¬ 
tionally goml condition. 

As regards English literature, it has every 
work mentioned in M'Culloch’s bibliography, 
and^nany items which he docs not mention. 

Crerar Librarv, The, Cim^AGo. 
The John Crerar Library, the latest established 
of the free public libraiies of Chicago, owes its 
existence to the bequest of the late John Crerar, 
for many years a prominent merchant of the 
city. The endowment realised from this bequest 
is oonservatkely estimated at $3,400,000 (say 
£680,000), producing an annual income of over 
$160,000 (say £32,000). 

The library was incorporated 12th October 
1894, organised 12th January 1805, and opened 
to the public Ist April 1897. Its character 
and scope* as a free public reference library of 
scientific literature were determined by the 
diredlors from their personal knowledge of the 
views and wishes of the founder, and after 
consultation with the governing boards of the 
other public libraries of tlio city. * t 

itsffield may be defined as that of tl^natural, 
phy8i(»l, and serial sciances, and their applica¬ 
tions. In view of Mr. Crerar's desire that the 
books and perifniicajs might be ‘‘seKjcted with 
a view to create and sustain a kdhlthy *moral 
and Christian sentiment in tile community,” 
thq direto!^ have always regarded the social 
sQlences as'bne of the most important portions 
of this Jeld. For eonvaniehce in dealing with 
a^propmtions, tstatistics, e4o., the books are 
divid^ into six departments:* general works, 
social , sciences, ^^hysical sciences, natural 
sciences, medical koieuces, and appli^ sciences.' 

C^n Ist Januaiy .KO? the department of 
social • scleiioes had ti.e largest nuyiber of 
volumes, in round nfimbeT8f55,000 out of a total 
of 200,000 I rile second largest number of 
pamphlets, 2O,p0O out of^5,00(^; and received 
cuBT^ntly tjie^econd largest number of periodi* 
oal^ 000 out*of 2600. 

Tne d^artment of social s^nces has eleven 
divisions: general works (including soomlogy). 


ethics, religion, statistics^ political science, 
political economy, law, administration (in¬ 
cluding public documents), charities and cor¬ 
rection, ^ucation, commerce and communica¬ 
tion, manners and customs (including folk-lore 
and t^e woman question), (ji these the most 
important is political economy, with about 
16,000 volumes and 12,000 pamphlets. Then 
follow administration and documents, 14,000 
volumes and 1000 pamphlets; general works, 
6500 volumes ; e<iucation, 5000 volumes ; and 
manners and customs, 3500 volumes and 3000 
pamphlets. "While commerce and communica¬ 
tion as a division of the social sciences is credited 
with only 2500 volumes, it might be said that 
if the works dealing with the technical and 
adininistrative sides of thesubjcctwore included, 
the number would be more than doubled. 


It has been the purpose of the directors to 
develop the Librnry symmetrically, and by the 
a(Mition of the latest works and the coin^detion 
ofthefilesofpcrio<licals,ratherthau by purchases 
en bloc. Nevertheless they'have not hesitated 
to take advantage of exceptional opportunities. 
Tims they were ready to ])urehaae the collection 
of Prof. H. 8. FoxwcU on economic history 
(sec p. 870), had it not been kept in England. Of 
these special acquisitions the largest and most 
important, except the transfer of the medical 
department of the Newberry Tfibrary, is that 
of the private library of the late Mr. C. V. 
Gerritsen, of Amsterdam. It consisted of some 
18,000 volumes and 15,000 pamphlets on social 
and economic subjects, being especially full on 
finance, banking, labour,* and socialism. It 
included a collection, formed by Mrs. GeiTitson 
(Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs), of nearly 6000 volumes 
and pamphlets on the social, political, and legal 
status of woman. A printed catalogue of this 
part of the library, complete to 1900«* was 
exhibited at the Paris £x|)osition of that year, 
under the title of La*'fmme et U fiminismt, 
and received a diplonla of honour. 

, The pr??ate library of Professor R. T. Ely, of 
tne Univepity of "Wisconsin, was acqliired is 
190£. It covered the whole of i»ol itical economy, 
but was especially strong in works dealing with 
American labour and social movempnta It 
consisted of some 6000 volumes (600 of which 
were bound volumes of labour periodicals) and 
4000 pamphlets. , 

Tlie income of a bequest from second 
president, the late Huntingtoi^WoIcott Jackson, 
is applied to the formation of a collection on 
constitutional law. The total number of 
volumes in this collection is now about 850. 

In public documents the Library is rather 
stranger than might be, expected, considering 
the short timect has been established. It is a 
“desi^ated depository” of the Congressional 
documents, a special depository of the Oon- 
.gressional documents, a special depositoiy of 
the publications of the U.S. Geologioal Survey, 
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and one ol‘ three de^iositories of all bills, resolves, 
and acta of Congress siiu!© 1901. Many itate 
and some city documents li.'ivc been acquired. 
Of fti-eigu docunirmts it has all the parlia¬ 
mentary paper^of Creat Britain since 1890, 
and most of the earlier om-s on economic 
subjects; a nearly comjdete set of the parlia¬ 
mentary papers of Canada; a very full set of 
tliose of the Netherlands ; a good set of tlioso 
of Sweden ; an unusual collcclion of French 
documents of the 15tli to tlie 18th centuries on 
economic subjects ; many serial odicial jmhlica- 
tions of Aiistria, France, and Gorniaiiy ; and a 
noteworthy collection of Australian documents 
dealing with the labour question, presented by 
the late Henry I). Lloyd. 

In }>eriodical literature also the Library is 
stronger than might he expected. Many of the 
500 'periodicals on the Social Scieiieos which 
are currently received are repn*s(‘ntod by com¬ 
plete sets, and in ad<lition the 8000 volumes of 
]'oriodicals and society tvaiisactions classed as 
general works olfpi*niuch to the student of the 
social sciences. The publications of over one 
Imndred such societies are currently received, 
anil completo' or nearly complele sets arc 
available of about half of them. 

As the public libraries of the city have adopted 
the jMdicy of avoiding unnecessary duplication, 
a union list of the serials in them was thought 
to be desirable. In 1901 tiic Chicago Library 
Club is-sued such a list, and tho John Crerar 
Ljbrai 7 has issued a supplenieut, tho second 
edition of wliich appeared in 1906. Tlie original 
list and the supplement give tho location of 
12,000 serials in nineteen libraries. 

Due other of tho publications of the Library 
is of some general interest. The list of Biblio¬ 
graphies of Special Subjects gives not only the 
disMnctly bibliographical works on each subject, 
but also the works which contain bihliograjihi- 
^al material thought* to be of value. The 
arrangement is systeinafic, and there are about 
400 entries on the social sciences. • c. w.^ 
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General, tv. 875; (Eeonoinics Tripos), p. 877; 

* eOxford, iv. 870; Umteii States, jv. ssi. 

Genkral. It is the main purpose of this 
article 1^ describe the position of economics 
in the various universities other than Oxford 
and (j^bridge, university colleges, and 
similar institutions in the United Kingdom. 
In the Univoraity of Ixtndon Political 
Economy may be taken for the B.A., and 
there Is an economic gitup for the }A.A. 
There is also in the univei‘.sity a Faculty of 
Economics and P<ilitical Science (including 
Commerce and Industry), in which the degrees 
of B.Sc. and D.Sc. are ^nted. For the foAne* 
e^didatea may present themselves for a y«ss 
or for honour's. A more definitely commercyil 
variant of the B.Sc. is at present under discus¬ 


sion by the university. Teaching in economics 
for the degrees of the University of London is pro¬ 
vided in sevci'al institutions, of which special 
ineution may be made of the London School of 
JCcoiJomics (Clare Market), University College, 
King’s Colli'ge, and tho Birkbeck Institute. 
The School of Economics was founded in 1896. 
In economic subjects its “appointed teachers 
in the University of London ” nirmber five, who 
deal respectively with Economic Theory, Statis¬ 
tics, Banking and Currency, Economic History, 
and Foreign Trade. There arc other “ap¬ 
pointed teachers” on such allied subjects as 
hlconomic Gcogiaphy, and many lecturers in 
aihlitiom on general and special subjects. In¬ 
struction is given both in tlie day and in the 
evening. University College iuclmles a jvrofi'ssor 
(tho chair was esbiblished in 1828, M‘Cui,i.och 
being the first occupant), an assistant professor, 
a lecturer on Statistics, and a lecturer on Com- 
iiMTcial Mcthod.s. In addition the professor of 
Mathematics holds a statistical honours class. 
King’s College has also a professor whoseechair 
was not established until 1859, though lectures 
had been given for some time previously. At 
the Birkbeck Institute the present principal 
has taught economics for a quarter of a century. 
Ho is now assisted by a leeturer. 

Closely rclativd in design to the Faculty 
of Economies in the Universitf of London 
(tlie first degree of which is B.Sc.) are the 
Faculties of Commerce of the University of 
Bii-mingliain, of Manchester, and ofcLc' ds (the 
first degrees of which arc B.Com.). Tho fiwt was 
founded in 1901, and the second and third si 
intervals of two years. At Birmingham the 
economic teaching is in the handsof a professorof 
Commerce (chair esteblLshed 1901), and dhother 
of Finance, whose lectureship, created in 1902, 
was transformt^ into a diair in 1900. The 
(Imrse lixtends over three ye^ and can be 
' taken o^ly by day students. Tlie same holda 
at Leeds, where the ecconomic instruction is 
imparted entirely by one protessor v-hose office 
was crcAed in 1903. At Manchester, where 
attelidancM for three years a* e required in 
ordinary circutnstances, and for four years when 
attendances cover less than seven iiouiip a ^eek, 
lectures held in the evening as Well as ^osc 
held in the day are recognised for the degree in 
Commerce. Asirin London* full cc^rse^ of 
lectures are prodded both in the day and 
evening. A professor of*Politioal Economy 
and^a l^turer on Economit History (first ap- 
lioittted in 1903), evbi assists also in^ other 
econogtio teaching, aA responsible for the bulk 
of the instruction Ih EconAnics provided at Ma^ 
chaster, apart from Economic Geography, whiSf* 
It the subject of ^ distinct ^ectu»ship. The 
teaching of Economics at Maikhester extends 
backwards for nearly half a century. Usually* 
it was united with other subjects, buC some 
yeaiil ago a distinct lectureship was instituted,. 
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and in 1901 tho lectureship was trunsfonnod 
into a chair, lu this university and at Binning- 
ham and Leeds economic subjects figure in 
another faculty or other faculties than that of 
Coininerco. At Manchester honours may bo 
taken in the Faculty of Arts in Economic and 
Political Science, as they may also at Liverpool. 
At Liverpool a professorship, created out of an 
earlier lectureship in 1891, and a Icclurc.shi]), 
added in 1907, exist in Political Economy, 
in addition to a lecturosliip on Geography. A 
School of Commerce, the course in which docs 
not lead to a degree, is slightly connected with 
the Liverpool university, and in this school 
lectures arc given on commercial methods as 
well as upon other subjects. A ])roposal to 
institute a degree in Commerce is now under 
consideration. At tho University of fthelludil 
Economics and Mental and Moral Science 
constitute the domain of a lectureship created 
in 1897. The subject has a place in the 
curriculum for graduation. In the University 
of Durham Political Economy is a voluntary 
subject for the B.A. and H.Litt. Two jM’ivins 
are engaged in tho teaching, hut only 
courses are ottered. 

In addition to the universities some mention 
should be made of the university colleges and 
institutions of similar standing in England. 
Of University Collego, Bristol, Professor 
Marshall (professor of Political hlconomy at 
Cambridge) was the first principal, but after 
his retirement economics did not occupy a 
large place* in the teaching of the college, until 
in 1901 a chair of Economics and Public 
Administration was created. There is, in 
addition, & lecturer in Economics, who has 
been folding small classes for some years, and 
doing the limited amount of work required 
until lately. In connection with the scheme 
for a University at Bristol, is proposed to 
establish a degi^e in Public Administration and, 
Eoono&ios or in ‘‘Commerce.’’ At University 
College, Readings the Professor of Mathematics 
aud Economics ^vhose chair was creat^ in 1907 
out of a feotnresnip) iavotes a limi^(i amouiit of 
time to imparting economics for |ho commercial 
diploma graijted by the college and for the Lon- 
don^B. A? Qourses in Ecouointes are offered by 
th^professors of History at tlw Royal Albert Me¬ 
morial College, Exeter, and Hartley University 
College* Southaiflpton, but Jha^tically no ad¬ 
vantage is taken of them. At University Col¬ 
lege, Nottingham, g!i evening conrso is delivered 
by the professor of History. At ACmstrong 
Collie, Newcastle-uptS-T^iie, the lecturer on 
Philosophy 'used to be reqi^i ed to tcacii Eco- 
Abinios also, but no lectures wore gi ven, and there 
*)b do provisiosi of pconoraii^ teaching to-day. ^ 

In all tjTe universities of Scotland Political 
^Eodhomy may be-taken* as one of the subjects 
Ibr the M.A. group of honours known as 
« Economic Shience means Political Economy with 


i 

either (a) Moral Philosopl^y, or (h) one of the 
history subjects of the honours standard, as 
sujiplemontary subjects. At Aberdeen there is 
a lectureship in Economics established in A 905. 
At Edinburgh, where the 8liilF|,i8 now ouo pro¬ 
fessor, whose chair dates batk to 1871, aud 
one assistant, made also lecturer on Economic 
History in 1904, the Court,has decided to 
institute full courses in Economic History, 
<pialifying for both the ordinary and honours 
(legi-ees. When this is done, honours in 
Kconoiiiic Science may be based entirely on a 
knowledge of economics. At Glasgow there is 
one ju’ofi'ssor (a leoluroship louiKh-d in 1892 
being rejdaced by a chair in 189G) who hitherto 
lias engaged an assistant or assistants, and 
Economic History is taught, and work is done 
for both pass and honours. At St. Andrews 
one loctiiier (tlie post was created in 1889) 
imparts all the instuK-lioii for pass and honours. 
University College, Dundee, now part of the 
University of St. Andrews, oilers no odbnomic 
teaching, though it did in t4?o sessions 1885-87, 
wlieu sneressful classts were held under tlie 
jiresent professor at Glasgow. Usually in the 
Scottish universities, before the institution of 
separate posts, lectures on Political Economy 
were delivered by professors of allied subjects 
which sometimes were understood to include it. 

The University of Wales comprises three 
consiitiiciit colleges, viz., Bangor, Aberystwyth, 
and Cardiff, and in the last two of these 
Economics Is taught for graduation,—at Carditt 
by an associate professor (work was begun by a 
lecturer in 1899), who devotes the whole of his 
time to Economic aud Political Science, and at 
Aberystwyth by a lecturer who unites with this 
work, some teaching in Philosophy. Political 
Economy may be taken os an intermediate 
subject and with Political Science for honours. 
At Bangor all that is attempted at preset is 
4D annual course of^ six lectures, on tl^ 
George Rae foimdat^>n, on “ Some aspects 
of Politic|l Economy, with special reference 
M Banking.” * 

As^ regards Ireland, Trinity College, Dublin, 
has enjoyed a professorshipi since 1882, in 
which year a chair was foauded by Archbishop 
Whately^ the occupant of which aW’teaches 
Commercial Law. Students are prepared in 
Political Economy for the examinattons, pass 
and honours, of the Royal University of Ireland 
at the Queen’s Colleges of Bel fast and (^rk. At 
the former there is one professo/who also teaches 
Jurisprudence, and at the latter a professor of 
Mental and Social Science who delivers lectures 
on Political Economy. 

Ffom tlie above sketch it is evident that 
provision of iu|truction in. Economics in tsm 
United Kingdom has received a distinot Stimu¬ 
lus in the last dozen years, but the amount or 
work done, in respect both of the numlgr of 
teachers of the subject and of tim nuufblf of 
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students, is still far inferior to that done in 
Germany and the United States. In Genhany 
Economics figures in all the uniTeraities, and 
|.!ay» a leading jmrt in some, and there are, 
in addition, fc»r higher coniuifrcial schools, 
the kernel of th^ courses in which is economic. 
Ill the United States (see Economic Te\chino 
IN THE United States) there are some 
specialised higher coinmiTcial schools, and in 
the departments of Economics of some of the 
most prominent nnivorsitios, largo stalls of 
teachers and crowds of students ai’e to be Ibund. 
In France the ti-aching of Jilconomics is in a 
]>ccnliar ^losition. As it lias recently u-cpived 
a place in the curricnhim of the Faculty of Law 
the amount of work done is consitlcrahlc, hut 
in the Faculty of Law it is practically confined 
to prejiaration for jircseribed oxaminations of a 
somewhat limiteil sco]>c*, and inasmuch as all 
teachers in this Faiailty must he doctors of law, 
it tends at present to border upon Jurisprudence. 
Outside the Faculty of Law there aie in France 
few teachers and (c-|r students. s. J. o. 

[8inou till* above was writlcn, dcgiccs in 
Comnieice have been institutisl in tin- Uni- 
vei*8ity of Loiulon, Tlio liondon School of 
Economics has developed into the most coni- 
jvletely organised centre of economic teaching 
in the Emjiire. Mention should also he mail© 
of the Newmarch Lectme.s ami the Jevons 
Memorial Lectures delivered annually at Uni¬ 
versity College, liOndon. 'I'lio I’rolcssorshi]) of 
Economics in the University of Liver[K)ol, 
vacated by the death ot Ihofessm Gonnkk in 
1922, has not been filled, and will, it is under¬ 
stood, be kept in alieyaiiee for a few years.] 

Economics Fiiiros, OAMniiiimK. The 
Triptts in Ectmouiics aiiil associated branelic.s of 
I’ohticarScienec was instituted by the Univer¬ 
sity ^f Cainbridgo in 190:f in order to give 
eneonragement to aii important form of liberal 
cihicalion, and at the saiftc time to make sjiccial 
provision for stiidoiils w+io are proposing to 
devote their lives to tlie professionaP study 
Economibs, and foi^ those who aiy. looking 
forward to a carey in the higher brancheB of 
Imsiness or in }niWic life. And a curriculum of 
cducatioi^ which is fafrly complete so far as the 
main requirementa go, was set np sooit after. 
'Phere are, however, several gaps w-hich could 
l>e advanrageously Jillod, if adequate funds 
wow fortligoming. 

No attempt is \j^ade to fill the mind of the 
student with a mass of technical information 
connected with the particular branch of business 
in which he is to be engaged, i^uch instruetbm 
may perhaps suitably lie given in commercial 
schools to la^ls who ar^ oxpoeting to begin ^to 
earn their livelihood at an early age; and it 
may be given to even better purpose in tl/b 
evening classes of universities and colleges in* 
great industrial centres, for the benefit of those , 
already engaged in husiuesa, Cambridge is 


not well placed for this work. But she has 
exceptional facilities for strengthening and 
developing the mental and social faculties of 
those who in after-life will bear the higher 
responsibiliti(ffl of tmsincss, and who are 
prejiared to work hard. The curiiculum aims 
rather at giving an education which will enable 
men in the higher posts of business and of the 
public 8ervit« to meet the evcr-increusing de¬ 
mands on tlioir intelligence and power of going 
to tlie root of difficult questions. For while 
there is in some directions a tendency towards 
increased Bjiecialisation in the work of subor¬ 
dinates ; there is an even more marked tendency 
towards greater breadth and diminished special¬ 
isation in the work of those who are responsible 
for the main decisions in the conduct of lar^ 
affairs. 

So much is this the case that a man may be 
more fitly equipped to be a leader in business by 
an education which has braced his mind to hard 
work in subjects that have no connection with 
it, than if he had occupied himself wittf an 
enervating form of technical instruction, how- 
'•ver directly that miglit bear on his after-work. 
Ihit, ))rovi(]cd the studies be themselves of a 
truly liberal character, the closer their bearing 
m his after-work, the more active is his interest 
in tliem likely to bo during his stay at a 
university and in after-life. Tfl a colliery 
manager who has made a thorough study of 
geology the shafts and galleries of a mine are 
a .sfieiililic museum and laboratory; •hU mind 
glows with his work, and he may increase the 
world’s wealth of knowledge. But if tjje same 
man had neglected geology, and purstied other 
studies at a university, liis B.A. degi-ee ^uld 
not improbably have been the end, instead of 
the starting-point, of the chief intellectual work 
and interests of life- As geology is related 
^tidning, so is economies to goMi'Tal business. 

But inauldition to a strong and alert liflental 
faculty, the business malf nccds^o have acquired 
a kmnvleilge of human nature, together with 
the ]'Owei^of managing im*n, a^d to this end 
the social t^vflnng afforded by life in a residen¬ 
tiary university of the Anglo-Saxon type is 
speoially servieea^Io. For such if dr»W8 
out tlie faculties wl^ich are needed in the social 
relations of those who have to deal wijh large 
bodies of men andflarge publitf interostm On 
the river and ii? tlft footbull^liold the student 
learns to hear and forbear^ to obey and to 
cotnnftnd^ Constant discussion sharpens his 
wits; it makes him tcaflly and rt'scurcehili; it 
helps hj|n to enter infb the points of view of 
others, aiid to expHin hisfiwn; and it trains*^ 
his sense of pro{>orti^n as regards tiling and 
motomeuts a||d persons, ami es|l^ially as 
Regards himself. • 

In short, the cumcnluni claims to give a 
IUh'uiI education; i.e. one which in*the late 
Sir Riihard Jebb’s words “trains tl^e intel* 
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ligenco, gives elasticity to the faculties of the | 
mind, humanises the character; and forms, not! 
merely an expert, but an efficient man ”; while I 
none the less it ie a practical education for 
large affairs. * 

With these aims in view, the study of 
economics is supplemented by a compulsory 
study of the recent economic and general 
history of the chief countries of the western 
world; by a study partly compulsory and 
partly (^tional of the elements of political 
science ; and by an optional study of Civil Law 
as applied to economic questions, and of 
International Law. 

The distinctive feature of this scheme is the 
prominence given to recent iulernalional 
history. If the study of history is to be inter¬ 
national, time cannot be foinid during the 
short three years of undergraduate life for 
carrying it further back than the beginning of 
the 19th century; though some general know¬ 
ledge of the antecedents of that century it 
ineltded. Of course there are some students of 
economics for whom the earlier centuries of 
English history have a e}>ecial attraction ; aud 
provision is made for this impoi-tant class of 
students by their liberty to substitute one {jart 
of the Historical Tripos, in which j)romineiioc h 
given to this subject, for one of the j-arts of the 
Economics '^.ipos. For each of these TripORCs 
is divided into two i)arts, tlie first of which is 
taken, under ordinary conditions, at the end of 
the second year. 

The chief reason for giving this promincncis 
to international studies is tlie belief that the 
exco])tio'nal insularity of the thought and studies 
of Englishmen is prejudicial to the best interests 
of the nation both intellectual and material. 
Especially is the notion that England may be 
contented to study economics simply from liei 
own point 04 view passing away.*' It (is 
admitted that some generations ago, ^-hen sh^' 
was favoured by exceptional advantages, and 
was far in advance of other countries, she 
could afibrd almost to neglect their experience 
without much loss. But it is sr Ai that the 
habit of depending solely on her*bwn resources, 
whjph 8^e thus acquired, continued after it had I 
loqt all justification; aud, tlfdt as meanwhile 
all other progressive couifcries were giving 
m^ch qf'their energies to loa^iiiTig from Iier and 
to learning from one another,* she has been 
grievously handicaj^nod in the race. Suddenly 
she has awakened <0 the fact that otl|ps,».vith 
oertamly not greater »atjiral vigour, have so 
profiwd by world exjwrience as to advance 
mster tlian she has«.done k many directions, 
Snd to react) b^pnd her in a few. Tito studies 
encouragcA by the Econonlics Tripos will lio^]» 
to Englan4.1rora’4;his great reproach. . 

' The following is the schedule of the examina¬ 
tion f thd^ubjects marked with an asterisk are 
^ eompulsory. In Part 11; the student musj take 
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not less than two and not more than five 
pa^fers besides those which are compulsory:— 

Part /. • 

1. Subjects for an Efesay. ^ne paper.* 

2. ^ho existing Britisli Cdhstituiion. One 
paper.’* 

S. Recent Economic aud General History. 
Two i)a[)or8.* 

4. General Principles of Economics, Three 
M/I. 

1. Subjecls for an Essay. One paper.* 

2. Gcneiul Economics. Three papers.* 

3. Advanced Economics, mainly realistic. 
Two papers. 

4. Advanced Economics, mainly analytic. 
Two papers. 

5. Modern Political Theories. One paj>er. 

6. International Law with reforcuce to 
existing iM)litioal conditions. One })aper. 

7. Intornatioiial Law with reference to 
existiug economic conditioiy. Ono paper. 

8. Princijilcs of Law os applied to ccouomie 
questions. Two jwpers. 

9. Special sulyect or subjects. One paper 
each. 

Some of the papers in each part include 
ijuotationa from French and German writers. 
The Examiners have regard to the style and 
method of tlie answuis. 

The following are some details relating to 
Part I.:— 

The paper on the existing British Constitu¬ 
tion deals with the main outlines of the existing 
political and adnimistrutiveorgani.salion(central 
and local) of the United Kingdom, and jjirith 
the government of colonies and dependencies, 
comparatively treated. 

Tlie questions on Recent Economic Hktory 
deal chiefiy with the United Kingdom and 
with the 19th cciittiry. They also take 
special aeoomit ol Either Englisli-speaking 
||eoj)le.s, rf.id of France and Gejsnany, during 
tliat period. Some kiiojylcdge of physical 
geogf-aidiy in relation to I'ocont oconomio 
development is re([uired. * 

The questions on Recent General* I^istory 
deal with the British Empire, Continental 
Europe, and the United States, a^d chielly 
with the 19th century. TJicy do not include 
military or literary liistory. Some Igjowledge 
of political geography is required. 

I'lie following arc some details relating to 
IVt II.:— 

hn Part II. an attempt is ina<le to introduce 
into the TriiKis system some of that eUetioity 
and freedom of choice ^for each individual 
student whichiin some other Universities is 
oKained by a vim voce, examination directed 
i^Mjcially to branches of study which the 
^ndidate bos selected for himself; his choice 
being, of course, subject to the o^dition that 
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they shall be sufficiently broad, aud yet have a 
certain unity. 

Tlie main purpose of the three compulsory 
papovs on General Economics is to secure that 
those who tak% Part II. of tliis Tri]>os aftov 
another Trijms (br a part of it), should Iiave a 
sound knowledge of tho main principles of 
Economics at large; and that those who have 
already taken Part I. of this Tripos should not 
specialise even their later studies too narrowly. 
In addition, these pa])ers are to lay stress on 
Public Finance, tho Economic Functions of 
Government, and tho etlucal aspects of Eco- 
notnics generally ; s(mie discussion of socialism 
being included under this head ; since all these 
matters arc more apju’opriate to the lator than 
to the earlier years of a studrnl’s career. Put 
tliat work in Economics wliich is most dis¬ 
tinctive of Part II. must necessarily he directe<l 
into rather narrower chfinncls ; for no one cun 
do really advanced work over the whole field. 
And hero a double bifurcation is required. 

The first bifunjition lm.s reference to the 
divergent needs of active life and of piofe.vsional 
study. Tlioso who are picjiariiig for public or 
ju-ivate business must in their third )ear give 
tlieir chief attention to realistic work, to the 
facts of business life, ami to tliedirect application 
of economic principles to them. Accordingly 
two papers, arranged specially for this class of 
students, are mainly realistic. Two similar 
japevs aro of a more ('xelusivoly academic 
character, and make provision (a) for some of 
the. more obscure problems of value, such as 
those coimected with the shifting ami ultimate 
incidence of the bin den of taxes; (h) for the 
liistory of Economic doctrines; ami (c) for 
malhcmalieal problems in Ecimomies and 
Statistics. These papers are ojdioual, l>ut there 
IS nothing to prevent any student irom taking 
all of them. 

• The second bifuvratiUn has reference to the 
dilforciit groups of suhji'^ts which aie inclmled 
unrltT the broad title “ Economies.’'* They are 
all infimately connected with onc^another. 
There is scareeV of these wfiiidi can be 
•stmlied at all rliorougldy without so^io eon- 
siderpbV knowledge^falimist every ot her. Pmt 
yet each jirofossional student aceordiiig to his 
bent of i^ind, and each man of allairs according 
to his work in life^ will wish to give his chief 
attention to certain branches ; ami accordingly 
while each of Jlic four jvapere on Advanced 
Economics contains some general questions, 
tho majority of the questions in each ]»apor qre 
divided in about oipial pro]|prtinns among the 
four groups:—A, Slriichire and iVoWmis of 
Modern Indvstri/; 1^ JVatjM and Co)iditums of 
Mmploymenl; 0, Monetj, Crciiil, avd J’rkes; 
D, IrUemaiional Trade and its Vofinj. • « 

A and B will be of s)»ccial intei'est to tlui^e 
who expect to be employers of labour, or 
landowners, or to bo engaged in the service of 
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railways, or in tho administration ef govomment, 
central or local. 0 and D, together with the 
latter part of A, will meet the i^eds of those 
who are to be engaged in large financial 
transactions, as banlvi'S, members of the stock 
exchange, etc.; while merchants and those 
membei-8 of manufacturing firms who are chiefly 
responsible for the external relations of the 
business rather than its internal organisation, 
will perhaps give their chief attention to D and 
part of either C or A. Those who expect to be 
engaged in the service of the poor will give 
the first place to B. The studies of any one 
who liopes to take part in legislation need to 
be broad ; but he may reasonably 8])eoialise to 
some extent on one, or even two of the four. 

The remaining subjects in Part II. lie outside 
the rango of Economics, but are closely con¬ 
nected with it. Tiicy ai'e all optional Modem 
Political Theories will attract these who are 
likely to hold ros{>onsible political positions at 
homo and abroad. Thecombination of economics, 
recent history, and political science with ^ter- 
national law affords an introduction to the 
diplomatic and consular services. Aud lastly 
the fusion of economic and legal studies, which 
has given good results in Germany, the United 
States, and utlicr countries, may perhajis be 
piomoted by the optional jiapers on the 
rHuciples of Law. « 

Instruction in some of the subjects is given 
for the jjrescnt not in lecture, but by personal 
guidance and advice os to reading. ^ a. m. 

Since the foundation of the Economics Tripos 
in lh03, the nin.iber of stmlents taking it has 
grown very gi'oatly. The teaching slall l»as 
expanded correspondingly, aud there are now, 
in addition to tho Piniessoiship of I^liti^’a! 
Economy, three llnivci.sity LectnrcsLii® in 
Kconoin.cs ami one In Statistics. The number 

eolkge teav.hti s Las also grown. In the light 
•of expo^ionce the detail of the curiieul^m has 
hcfu modified from tigio to time. At present 
Part 1. of the Tripos is devoted to general 
economics and to recent economic ai^l general 
histtuy ; in Part IW wlii! all cainlidutes 
arc refjuirod to lake one p:rj)cr on economic 
principles, and one on ]>uhlic finarccs, it is oj'cn 
1,0 them to dcv#te the main p-'.rt^of t1»eir*time 
cU/u:r to inoi’e advanced work in economidS or 
to political scigice, international •relations, 
ami iiiteniatijiiak law. Provision was nfhde 
for hiliireation in these, tvto directions in the 
orijjinal plan of tho 'Pripoo, hot recently the 
<livnHn^line has b^'n^rawu more sharply. 

• A. P. 

Eo^nomkis, T^aciun# at OxK(uii). The 
subject ■ pi esents the following questions ; 
\sliat ends is tlic* teaching of Ifcconomics at 
Oxford direUiMl? by whom*is it given^ to 
whom, and in wdiat manner ? i 

1. Success at examinations is for thfi most 
part tho object directly aimed at. Doubtless 
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there is an admixture of higher motives, and 
learning is not courted only for the sake of her 
dower. The etaminations ibr which preparation 
is made are either instituted by the University 
or are external. The exrminatioua at Oxford 
into which Economics enter pertain to the 
Final Honour school of Liters Humaniores, the 
Honour school of Modern History, the Final 
Pass school, and the diploma in Economics. 
Candidates for Honours in Liters Huinanioi^ 
are examined, ifUer alia, in ''the outlines of 
Political Economy.” Out of some twelve pai>er8 
oueortwoquestioiisoii one paperniay bear directly 
on Economics. Those wlio have been taught 
to admire the Greek ideal of demonstrative 
knowledge are not encouraged to study the 
one department of Social Science in which 
deductive reasoning is ))ractised with success. 
This deficiency is partly compensated by the 
permission which is given to candidates to olfer 
“Political Economy with special study of two 
or more treatises” as on additional “special” 
subject. According to the statutes “in the 
an'angement of Honours great weight will be 
attached to excellence in a special subject. ” In 
spite of this assurance very few candidates for 
Honour's in this school offer Political Economy 
as a special subject. 

In the Honour school of Modem History a 
paper is seK on “Political Economy with 
Economio History.” But “candidates who 
do not aim at a place in the first or second 
class” may^omit cither this subject or Political 
Science. Additional weight accrues to Political 
Economy in this school when it is taken af 
a “special subject.” The curriculum for Politi 
cal Economy as a special 8ubje(5t prescrilres tb< 
study two main topics—to give an example, 
International Trade and Public Finance have 
been chosen—partly in general treatises, pai tly 
by means of hjstorical docurJitents. i'or iii:- 
stance, .under the head of Public Finaq^jc there 
are prescribed BastableVtrcatise on the srrhjeet 
and a part of Vagner’s Fiiunizwisaetischtfl, 
together • with several parliamentai-y' reports 
and speeches which turow light oirthe history 
of English finance from the begVnning of the 
Napoleonic w^^8 to the end of the 19th century. 
This curriculum may appear'''somewhat dis- 
conUnuous; but it would liofliflicult otherwise 
to comply with ,the conditian imposed on a 
**8j)ecial subject,*’ that it slf-sild bo “studied 
with reference to or^nal authorities.” 

The Elements oTPoUtical Economj^” ttfken 
along with certain othep subjects, forms one of 
the’ a^nues by which the student wlio docs 
not aspire to l^neura may to the degree 
.A. ' Candidates are examined in Walker’s 
Palilia^l ^xfrwmy, and sricctld portions—nearb 
twenty chapter*'Adam Smith'^s Wmllh nj 
They are also “expected to show an 
acqualsitance with the chief facts df the economic 
oonditiop ^ ^P|;land at the present time.", 


For the diploma in Economics there is an 
ezantination at which five jmpers are set to each 
candidate,—two in Economic Theory, one in 
Economio History, and two in special subjects 
which the candidate selects outwf three groups 
of special subjects, viz.: A. Either (1) some 
special braimh of economic tbeoiy, or (2) some 
particular school of economic thought, or f’3) 
the treatise of some leading economist, e.g. (a) 
the theory of rent, or {h) the Austrian economists, 
or (c) Ricardo’s PHncxyles (fifteen possibilities arc 
enumerated). B. On some special period of eco¬ 
nomic history {e.g. the Industrial Revolution). 
G. Some special branch of applied economics 
(e.g. the statistical measurement of changes in 
prices). The number of pairs that can be made 
out of the altornatives specified in the published 
list amounts to 231 ; and candidates are not re¬ 
stricted to selection from tiie li-^t. Tliey have 
also the option of offeiing a dissertation in lieu 
of a special subject « 

The princi{>ai external examination to which 
the efforts of economic students at Oxford are 
directed is that which constitutes the open 
competition for the Civil Service of India, 
clerkships (Class 1.) in the Home Civil Service, 
and Eastern cadetships. Candidates ore ex¬ 
pected to possess a knowledge of economic theory 
as treated in the larger text-books, also a 
knowledge of the existing economio conditions 
and of statistical methods as applied to economic 
inquiries, together with a general knowledge 
of the history of iiniiistry, laud tenure, and 
eoouomic legislation in the United Kingdom. 

Success in an examination is not the only 
tangible result at which students may aim. 
There is the (Jolxlen prize for the best essay^on 
a subject set evciy four years j there are the 
degrees of Ikuthelor of Literature and Bachelor 
of Science, which may be won by economic as 
well as other kinds of research. 

2. The subdivision of'the second head follows 
that of the first; so Hi as the rawon d’Ure of 
tlie teacher^is tlie preparation for examinations. 
Of the nuqierous courses .organised ^y the 
Faculty of LiteriC Humaniorer one may oc¬ 
casionally relate to an economic subject. For' 
instance, there was announced for thofHjlary 
Terral90C “Informal Instruction in the Relation 
of Economies and l?thic3 (Problem of Collective 
Bargiining)." The Faculty pf Modern History 
givra more prominence to Political Sj^nomy. 
One or more of the ablest historical tutors 
usually deliver a course of lectures on Political 
Economy. A larger number of teachers, six 
or seven at a time,/%re told off to assist candi¬ 
dates for the Final Pass schooL In all these 
cases' the teacher is usually a tutor in, or 
otherwise iutimsAely connected with a particu- 
'*ar (college; but the benefit of his teaching 
ia<extenddd to members of other colleges by 
B kind of intercollegiate exchange which is not 
without economic interest The d^loma is 
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Ecoiioraicsalao calls forthteachei’s, some wldrcss 
ing themselves to the general part of tlie*BX 
aminatioi), some to the special subjects. 

Thts classlilcation of teachers does not com* 
preheud the pwfessor of Political Economy 
who is not tied ^own to any paiticular course. 
But he must not reckon upon an audience if 
he ignores the motive by which students are 
mainly attracted to lectures. The present 
])rofes8or nsnally lectures on one or two of the 
subjects prescribed for some of the exaniinaUons 
which have been mentioned, as well os in 
other subjects adapted to the nee4s both of 
those who are preparing ior examinations and 
those who aim at higher objects. Tliat there 
shouhl l)e only one professorial teacher of so 
important a subject as Political Economy in 
so large a university as Oxford is an anomaly 
which has at length been mitigated by tlie 
creation of a Icetiueshij) in Kcononuc History, 


times himself reads—an essay written on a 
subject of the kind set in the schools. Tlio 
teacher then comments on the paji^Jr, correcting 
the form and adding to tlie matter. Sometimes 
two men with two i^ipers will attend simul* 
tanconsly, or a larger number may assemble 
for the discussion of a paper read by one of 
tliem, after the manner of a seminar. Doubt¬ 
less it is a great ailvantagc. to a student to 
obtain *for an hour, or even a shortiT period, 
the full attention of a tirat-rate b'-aclier. On 
the other hand, numbers have a certain stimu¬ 
lating nliect. Moreover, the distribution of 
knowledge on a large scale economises the 
labour of the teacher. Tlie Modern History 
tutors discharge many of the Innctions wliich 
in foi-eign imivcrsilies devolve upon professors. 
To impose evhansting work on these tutors is 
to diminisli the clliciency of economic tcachfflg 
at Oxftird. F..Y. E. 


the first holder being Mr. Jj. L. Price of Oriel 
College. The subject is also taught by many 
private teacliers. ^ 

3. The jMU’sons taught at Oxford are mo.stly 
undergraduates, destined ju lUie time to lake 
the degree of B.A. by way of a Pass or au 
Honour examination. But to this general 
statement tliere are important exceptions. The 
Rhodes scliolars are undergraduates .mi ^meris; 
some of whom can only spend year or two at 
Oxford, and so cannot take a regular degree— 
but at most a diploma. The <li[iloTna in Eco¬ 
nomics is open to studentH who are not members 
of the university, provided that they have 
pursued an approved course of study at Oxfonl. 
Also, men who have ([ualified themselves for the 
degree of B.A. by taking Honours in Diterie 
llumaniores may afterwards read for llononm 
in Modern History. Mon who have Uken 
Hono'jrs in either of these schools may after¬ 
wards read for the diphmia in Economics. 
Wsmen may undergo aU*the Oxford exjimina* 
tions which have been lAentioncd. In the 
case of the diploma they receive ilhe same, 
recognition as the i,ven. In the c^se of the 
Honours Schools ^licy are airanged in classes 
like the men. TlA*y are now (1924) admitted 
to all but^)ivinity deglec.s on the same terms as 
men. *Among exceptional classes of skulonts 
should he mentioned visitors fium other aca- 
demio worfds who occasionally attend the 
lectures of the professor. Mention may also 
bo matle of the stj^dents at Ruskiu College, at 
present numbering fifty or sixty. They are 
usually members of the working class, often, 
select^ as men of mark liy tri^fle niiions. 

4. The commonest method of teaching is the 
lecture. Lecturea are ^iiot usually inlerruplt*d 
by questions and aiiswci-s. 'rho..a(lvaiJtjigf\s 
dialectic, considemble in tlie case of economic.'i^ 
may be obtained by the “informal instruction’h 
which often sujiploineiits lecturing. Tlic teacher 
usually has read to him by the pupil—some- 


[Tlie most important change in the regulations 
relating to the study of Economies at Oxford 
which has occurred since the date of the 'jire- 
article, is the in-<fitulion of the Honour 
Scliool of J’hilosopiiy, Politics, and Economics, 
The Kubjeet to be studied is desciiWd as 
“the stni<‘tUTe ami the jihilosojdiical, political, 
ami economic principle.s of Modern Society." 
Tin* examination is so arranged that candnlates 
may give special attention to any on(Hor the three 
subjects of this group. 

Those who specialise for Economics will be 
expected fr)slio\v a knowledge of economic *^'tory 
and of us hbtory and its application, ’^'hey will 
he examined m certain jirescribed books and a 
so-callcd “tinther subject." The prescribe^ hooks 
are Adam Smith’s of XaUovs, tlie Work.s 

of Ricardo, Marx’s Capital, Vol. I., .levons' Tl^orp 
of Poliiiml Utonomy ; List, the National System 
of Political Economy. 

“further subject ’’ is one of the following; 
Oam?ncy >and I-tfiikiiig, Capital and Labour, 
habour Movements from 181.5 to 1875. ^ The 
results of ^he first examjjiatinn which has? been 
held are reported to be ene/mragitg. 

The Diplpnm in Economics, dq,scrihed ^iii the 
above ^artic^ ha.s been taarsfonm I into the 
Diploma in EcMiQmics and i*oluical Science, with 
corresponding changes in the cmrienhuii.] 

* F.W. B.* 

EiOXoMir 7’FArHIKG in THif UnITW) 
States. The teaeliing of ccciiomii^ as a 
university di.scipliiifl is csseiitHilly a naider^ 
development. Tli^^first profe.s.soi'ship of the 
subject was at Columbia CcJlcge, Xew.York, 
tiliere^Tolm M‘Vickar was ntado professor of 
Moral PhiTosophy and Political I^onomyiin 
1819. Jhe second proi^-ssoiship was at South 
Carolina College, CAlumhiid South Carolina, ; 
wliere Thomas CooI’EU, ]»rofessorof Chemistry, 
had4,he snl)ject,of Pofitieal Eeoj^oiny*added to 
tiio title of the chair in 1826. 'fho first pr#- 
fessorehiji of Political ICconomy was ostablistod 
,at Harvard College in 1871, and at Yale 
Collego, in 1872, although the subject had^ 
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\) 0 on taught at Harvard by Francis Bowkk ' 
since 1853. 

Comparathrely little attention was paid to 
economic questions a|>art from the problems of 
currency and free trade until after the civil war 
(1861*65). The new economic ]»robloms wiiioh 
forced themselves uiwn the attention of the 
country after the crisis of 1873 led to the migra¬ 
tion of a number of young men to Germany 
to study economics. With their retum in the 
years 1878-85, rapid additions were made to 
the body of instructors in the larger institu¬ 
tions, and a number of newchaire W(‘rG created. 
Since thou the intciest in economics hus 
spread throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, until at the present time most 
of the several hundred colleges in the United 
States afford instruction in the subject, while 
the larger institutions have a stair of in¬ 
structors devoted to it. At institutions like 
Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Chicago, and Wis¬ 
consin, there are from ten to twenty professors 
of ^Sconomics and Social Science, together 
with a corps of Icctui-ers, instructors, and 
tutora. 

The character of the instruction in economies 
in the United States varies largely with the 
institution. In the smaller colleges the courses 
are confined to one or two years of text-book 
work, and tue instructor must devote so much 
time to teaching separate sections and to 
administrative work that there is comparatively 
little leisure for original research or pr<Kluctlve 
work. In the larger institutions ample op])or- 
tunities arc afforded not only for a spoeialisation 
of course* on the part of the students, but also 
for scientific output on the ]iart of the professors. 

In tnis respect, however, the American institu¬ 
tions are still in process of transition. There 
is being built up on the lujsis of the under¬ 
graduate or college de})artment, winch gf/es 
the Agree of A.B., the post-gradmte work, 
which in som^ plac^ is called the strictly 
university work, leading to the higher degree 
of A.M. and Apec^lly to that of'Fh.D. In 
such places an increasing share ilic attention 
of the professora is thus being devoted to the 
poct-grcdulte or strictly iiniversiLy work. In 
oiely one iifttitution, i.e. Columbia University, 
is the lipo drawn at all striclly. Here one-third 

thf‘ entire force, seven «<out of the twenty 
professors, have seats onlj^’iu the Univereity 
Factdty of Politreal Science, and not in the 
undergraduate of businew departnv'n^; and 
their work is confined’* M-strictly post-graduate 
^ivork. In most of theH)ther great institutions 

j:thc college still .pKys so '.large a part in the 

• nvhole that a fas more cousblcinhle share of 
the instfticti(vi is devoted to the uriUer- 
^reduatos. ' i ' " * 

' A striking development of the ^mst decade is 

* the creation of schools or faculties devoted to 

• nrenaration for a business career. Tli^se are 


known by various names—school of commerce, 
8cl(ool of commerce and finance, school of 
business, si'hool of business administration, and 
the like. They are now found in many of the 
leading univei-sities. Some lijpit themselves to 
so-called uudergmduato teaolnng, some include 
post-graduate or research work, and one 
(Harvard) devotes itself solely to graduate 
instruction. Several of these schools have now 
started bureaus of research under various names: 
bureau of business research (Harvard, Illinois, 
North-western); bureau of industrial research 
(Pennsylvania). 

Another recent development is the creation of 
bureaus of economic research in general, devoted 
primarily to the quantitative analysis of 
economic facts. Some of these, like the 
Harvard committee of economic research, are 
connected with the universities; others are 
independent of the universities and are able to 
dispose of large resources. Proinineut among 
snoli bui'caus arc the National Bureau of 
Eeonomie Iicsearcli; the I%5titule of Kconomics, 
the Poliak Foundation, the National Industrial 
Oonfereiico Boaid, the Institute of Land 
Economics. 

Owing to the gi-eat expansion of facilities 
separate courses are now delivered in most of 
the loading universities on various detailed 
questions of economics. These may be classified 
as follows;— 

1. Economic History and History of Econ¬ 

omics.—-Smdi are courses, on the one hand, on 
the financial Idstory of the United States, the 
industrial history of the United States, the 
tarill history of the United States, and the 
economic history of Euru)M; in general and of 
the various European countries in ])arti^ular; 
and, on the oilier hand, courses on the general 
history of economics, with special courses on 
the English cconoinists and the foreign eco¬ 
nomists. 'I • 

2. The General Theory of Kconomics.—Here 
,we find •preliminary and advanced courses on 

general principles, and tcspecially eburscs on 
th9 theories of distribution., Here also belong 
tbe various courees on matldmatical economic, 
on the theory of statistics, and ougst^tistical 
proctite. 

8. Practical Economic Questions.— Such 
are courses on agriculture, on money, on 
labour, on transportation, on ^trusts, ou 
domestic and foreign tradi^ on banking, on 
insurance, on crises, on .public finance, and 
■the like. 

4. Business Administration.—Here we find 
coui-scs on private finance, insurance, tranalwiSb*- 
th)n, business administration and accoimtmg, 
and on the principles of accountiug, private and 
^mblic. 

* 5. Coui-ses on Sociology and fliocial Economy. 

—Among these are coursea on tbe gcncrej 
I principles of sociology, problems of social 
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legislation, of pau}>ensiii, of criminology, and also elTtcd a statistical journal and founded i 
the like. ** Statistical Seminary ” for students. Ih 


The result is that in the largest institutions retired from the Bureau in 1882, o^ing partly 
Bometilnes as many as sixty or seventy separate to disagreement with the government and 


courses are ot)’cre«!^ 


partly to fmling healti?, but continued to work 


The instruction for undergraduates iSi^atill in retirement. Though brilliant and full of 
largely given by means of text-book in- enthusiasm, he was not always a strictly 
stniction. For the university work the accurate thinker. His principtd work ww to 
instruction is almost exclusively by leetures stimulate and develop the study of statistics, 
supplemented by the system of “seminal's Among his works are: Das s&clmsche Obererz- 
OT Special classes of advanced students meeting gehiiye und seine gewerbliche Bedeufung in 
for research work under the direction of the Ocgenioart und Zukunftt Dresden, 1855.*—“Der 


professor. 


Arbeitsvertrag und die Arbeitsgesellschaft ” (in the 


The number of students in economics and ArbeUer/reund,\%^l ).—“DieIndustriedergrossen 
social science has increased enormously in recent Stadte, eioe sozial - statistisebe Betrachtnng 


years. The American Economic Association 
publishes every year a list of the doctors’ 


(in the Berlin municipal calendar and year-book, 
1868). — Die induslrielle Bnquite und die 


...... OewerbezOMung im deutadien Reich und im preus- 

dissertations winch arc in in-csross. Accord- i« 7 a-/li, 


ing to tliis list, tlie institutions having tlic 
largest numher of advanced students working 
for a degree during the past few years aro 
in the rcsjiective onlcr : Columbia IJnivei'sity, 
University of ‘Wisconsin, Harvmd University, 
.loliiis Hojikiiis Univei'sity, and Coi'uell Uni¬ 
versity. Several of the Universities also 
now publish series of studies on economic 
questions. Among tlu'so are the Johns 
Hopkins Univenity Studies, founded in 1883 ; 
Studies of the School of Political Science of 
Columbia Univei'sity, founded in 1801; the 
University of 'Wisconsin Bulletin, founded in 
1904 ; and the Harvard Koonomic Studies 
founded in 1900. Virtually all of the 
academic tcacliers of economics are members 
of the American Economic Association, which 
has over throe thousand members, and which 


sischen Staate^ Berlin, 1878 .—Die Oevxrhezahlung 
wm 1 . sdi. 1876 und ihre ResidtatCt Berlin, 187^ 
Dmtschlanda Oelreideproduktioni BrotbedarJ 
und Brotbesdiaffung^ Berlin, 1881 .—Dos Rech' 
nungsbuch der Uau^frau und seine Bedeutung 
iin Wirtschqftaldien der Nation^ Berlin, 1^2. 
(Vol. xxlv. of the Volksw. Zeiffragen.)—Der Wert 
des Menschen. Part 1: Der Kostmxoert des 
Mensdten, Berlin, 1883. (Vola. xxxvii. and 
xxrviii. of the VoUesw. Zeitfragen, forming the 
first part of a work planned by him in 3 vols. 
Domos, of which nothing further has been 
published.) In the Assekuranz-Jaimbuch, “Ein 
praktisclies Bei>piel der Altersfiirsorge,” 1886, and 
“ Die Tilgimg der Erziehungsschuld,” 1887. 

lie published many articles in the des 

SltUistischen Bureaus des Kbniglick’mchsischen 
Minibterimhs des Inne-ni: “D^r Nulzen derStatis- 
tik," 1865 ;—“ Uober die Bedeutung der Ijievblke- 
rnngsstati'‘tik niit besomierer Beziehung auf die 


holdife annual reunions in vaiious parts of 18f»5er Volkszalduug im Kouigreich Sachsemund 
the country. Of rofcnt years the study of die Produktions- und Konsumtionsstatillik,” 


economics has also been introduced into the 
high tchools. But the study is limited to | 
the barest elements of^lho science, and is 
geflcrally included in uhat is known as Civics, 
or a discussion of the framework and funda¬ 
mental ^gincijdes of government. # 

Altogether the olHlook for the •academic 
s^idy of economiJ|i in the United States lias 
never been so bright^* it is at the present 
time, ai]d*the interest is increasing from year 
to year. A. k. 


1855.—“Beitr3ge zur Gewerbegeographie und 
Cewerbestatistik de- Konigreichs Sachsen,” 1868- 
IS.'iT.—“f)er WoblthaligkeitakongyesB in Briissel 
ilh Septeny.er 1356,” 1856.—“Der Viehatand 
auf dem grosseu und liieiueu Gnindbesitz tin 
Kouigreiche Sachsen, ein Beitfag zur Beanl- 
wortuDg des Krage : Ist die Gros^Jf'dtnr qdor die 
Kleinkiillur Staate nlitAcherl” 1367. 

In the Zdlsckrift des kOniglieh-preussischen 
liureaus he oublished rnanj articles: 


bright^ it is at the present he published articles: 

interest is increasing from year “L. A. J. Quetelet^eine Ged&chtnisrcde, ^halten 
K. It. a. in der Plenarversimmlung lies ix. inte^ 

statistischon Kongresses zu Budapest iftB i. ix. 

den, begnwlife ns a civil ciigmen, b it ii 1850 bcantwortet,” iS79.-n« fnrtlier 

Hlidoi took the direction ol the newly lomid^ p„hli.»oa in the ZeUsAr. f. ‘ d. get. Staataw. 

Royal Saxon Bureau of Statistics. In 1 808 he amtliche* S^tistik und das sta- 


holding the omce for twenty-two years, duiing dc s^atisU vol. li., Kowe, — - 

which%i 0 d ho carried on the w%rh will, sn.h r;"?” enrn,^!;rn“ol.t. 

energy, that the liurcau, nv to that date hu e “Die Loben-koaten Wgiaelier 

known, becnino a moat iiaefiil institntioii of ^fh^iterfamilien trUlier und jetzt. Ernnttelt ana 

value to tbe gorernniont and the country y ,„m™linuahnltreclinttngen und vergleichend 

general in all social and economic matters. He e 
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EOftammengestent.** k Dombor of important Ger¬ 
man old statistical writings were collected by 
Engel and published in the Qom-pU rmdv. of the 
iz. International Statistical Congress (Budapest, 
1876-78). c 

[See Economic Jov/mcd^ vol. vil., Lomlon, 
der StacUsioissenschafteny 
giving a complete list of his works, vol. iU. 191)0.] 

ENGELS, Fuiedhich (1820-1895), born at 
Barmen, Blienish Prussia, died in England, 
where be had lived for many years. The son 
of a wealthy cotton manufacturer, he was con¬ 
nected with the business for a considerable part 
of his life. In his economic activity he was 
closely associated with Karl Marx, and his 
most important work was his assistance in tlie 
publication of the second and third parts of 
Dan Kapiial by that author, of which only the 
first part had appeared during tlie life of Marx. 
The readers of that book will recognise how 
greatly it is indebted to Engels for being issued 
in an intelligible form. The CommunvUic 
Mdkiifeoto of 1848 was written by the two 
friends. Several of tlie works of Engels are 
published in English. 

“Umrisse £u einer Kiitik der National- 
bkonomie,” in the Veutsch’franzbmchen Jahr- 
bilchem, 1844, and again in the Neue ZeU, vol. ix., 
1890-91.— IHe Lage der AtiKUenden Kl<me in 
England, LUpzig, Ist efl. 1845, rejiriut, Stuttgart, 
1892. Translated into English, The Condition of 
the Wfjrhing Cloists in England in 1844% New 
York, 18^17, with a preface ami appendix, the 
latter published separately as The Working Clou 
Mimment in America, New York, 1887 ; London, 
1888; (in German as Die ArbeUerbev^wng in 
AvMrika '— “ Einlcitung tilier Freihandel,” a 
speech delivered in Brussels, 1849, translated 
into English, “K. Mai*x, Free Trade,’* Bo.ston and 
London, 1889.— Die prmssische MilitUrfragt vnd 
die deutsche Arbeiterpartei, c Ud.n\han, 1865. 
—Der deutsche Bauernkr^, 1875.— Zur 
wm^frage, 8 vols., Leipzig, 1872; Zucicb, 188/. 
-^SoziaJes ans Riisalckid, Leipzig, 1875.—Z/te 
Kntwickdung Sozialismus von der Utopie zur 
Wisumchofl, ^Berlin, 1891.— Der Ufeprung der 
FamUie dee Frivalklgentunis dee Etoxiis, 
1894.—From the Neue Zeit : “ Obiter den Burger- 
krieg in BJpmkreicb," vol. ix., 1890-91. — “Tn 
Sathen^Brcjitano contra Mar* wegen angebliclior 
Ohatsfalschung,” vol. ix., 1490-91.—“Marx und 
Rodbertiis,” vol iii., 1885.—“Der Sozialisnius in 
Beutsihland,” fbl x., 189lS)2.^“ Uelwr histo- 
rischen Materlalisjius,” vol. xl, 1892-93.—“Die 
Bauernfrogo in F^kreich und Dentschland” vol. 
xiil, 1894*95.—Weides his work with^arf men- 
tioi^ above (Marx, C(Xfiiel, revised and e<Uted by 

Engels, translated into English by Moore and 
^veling, liondou, 1847), he ako assisted hmi in the 
following works, WTlting prefaces, introductions, 
etc.,—introduction to Vrrmden Kblner Qeech^o- 
renen 15^9,1405;—introduction ton the hisUiry^ 
ofthe ■’“BundM-der Komninnisten”) to BrnthtH- 
tungen Hher den KUner Komfmnixtenprozess 18 S 1 , 
4085 ifitroduction to LohnarheR und Kapiial, * 
\891goto on Brentano in vol 1^1890; 


! —and note on Rodbertiis in vol. ii., 188.5 ;—note 
on^’Rodbertus in Das Elend der Philosophic, 1885 ; 

; —also introd., with biography of the author and 
I history of the Prussian jusasantry, to ■Wolh'’8 Die 
, Jikhlcsisehc Milliardc, 1886 tf'ntroduction, with 
biogr^j)hy of author, to Borlheim’s Zvr Erin- 
nerung an die deutachen Mordspatrioten, 1888. 

[See Ilandwbrteihuch der Staatsimsensckoften, 
with complete list of his works, vol. iii., Jena, 
1900.] 

ENGINEERING AND ALLIED IN- 
DUSTRY AGREEMENTS. An agreement, 
mutually adjusted from time to time liy repre* 
soutatives of the oinployom and workei-s, 1ms 
secured lor the engineering industry during the 
])ast twenty-siK years comparative immunity 
from serious laliour troubles. Stoppages of 
work have certainly taken jdace, some of them 
over ditfieulties which a])peared to bo insur¬ 
mountable, but in the end the main principle 
on whieli the original agreement was founded 
always remained intact. 

The original agreementrwas made in 1898, 
after a jmdonged stop[>agc which involved 
members of the Amalgamated Society of En¬ 
gineers and otlier unicnis, the more imjKiriant 
of which are now, with the A.S.I'!., the com¬ 
ponent parts of tin- Amalgamated Engineering 
Union. The negotiators on behalf of the 
employers weie the Engineering I'hnployers’ 
Federation, which substMiuenily beeamo the 
Engineering and the National Eiujdoyeis’ 
Federations and is now tlio Engineering and 
Allied Emjdoyers’ National Federation. It 
was entitled “Conditions of Management 
Mutually Adjnst»‘(l and Agreed u}k) 1 i between 
the Federated Engineering Employers an^ the 
Allied Trade Unions,” and contained eight 
clauses including, at llie beginning, a formal 
a.ssertioii of tho riglit of tlie employes to 
freedom of management, and at tlie end 
“ Provisions for Avoiriyng Disputes.” • 

It was agreed tlmt employers slioiild he lire, 
\f they chose, to emjduy any man \\ hither he 
belonged a Trade Unioif or not; that piocc- 
worh should be permissible prices “ lixod liv 
mutual arrangiunent bet^'een the employer aim 
tho workman or workmen who perforin the 
work”^ that overtime should be restricted 
to forty hours per man per four wypks except 
iu certain Sjiecificd circiu^stauces which were 
assumed to justify no restriction at*all; that, 
there .should he no limitatioii in tlie number 
of ajiprenticBS ; aud tliat tiro employers should 
Vhave the right to select, train, and employ 
those whom thc^Ctonsider licst adapted to tbo 
various operations carritsl on in thoir workslioj** 
and to pay them accord*ng*to their ability 
workmen.” Tlie last of these provisions 
a*mutiial finding of tlio parties on what is 
known as the machine quostion. 

, Far and away the most imiiortant j«rt of 
the agreement was contained, howovtr, in the 
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“Provisions for Avoiding Disputes,” tlie eUcA 
of wlioso operation has been to stabiliso jfha 
relations of eniploycis and employees, and at 
the ^mo tiino to oonservo the funds arid 
increase the membership of the Trade Unions. 
These pi’OvisionsVere in the original agreement 
as follows :— 

“With a view to avoid disputes in future, 
dc[mtation8 of workmen will be received by 
their em[>l<*yers, by appointment, for mutual 
discussion of (piestions, in the settlement of 
which both j)arties are directly conumiod. In 
case of dlsagi cement the local A.ssocialion9 of 
Employers will negotiate with tlie local olHcials 
of tlie Trade Unions. 

“Ill the event of any Trade Union desiring 
to raise any quostion with an I'hnploycrs 
Association, a mccling <’an he arranged hy ^ 
appli‘‘.Uioii to the Sccu-tary of the Employers’ 
Lociil Associatiou to disouss the (lucstion. 

“hailing sctdemcnt hy the Local Associa¬ 
tion and the Trade Union of any question 
brought before them, tin* matter shall be 
forthwith refern-d tln' K\e<-ntive Hoard of 
the I'Vdcraliou and tlie (’mitral Authority of 
the Trade Union ; and jiending the question 
being dealt with, tlieie shall he no stop]iago 
ol work, either of a jiartial or general char¬ 
acter, but work shall proceed under the c.un-ent 
conditions.” 

In (Jvitober H»07 this agivcmciit was revised. 
Amongf t till* changes ma<le was a redindiou ol 
till) jM-nnissiblc overtime from forty hours per 
man per four wi-eks to tliirty-two liours per 
man jier four weeks, the specUied eircuiii- 
stances in which there was to be no restric¬ 
tion remaining as before. The substance 
of the claim relating to the non-llmilatioii 
of the nuiiilier of apprentices was retained, 
but the Unions were conceded tlie right—if 
tliey itosired to exercise it—“to bring forwanl 
for discussion the proj^rtiou of apprentices 
geiieially employed in llie whole federated 
area.” • 

Much ithe same course was followed in thi^ 
reilrafliug of tlie ])rovision for the* mauling 
oii inaehnie tools# The employers, however, 
undertook to “ reeomtieml to their iiiemlwrs 
when fhiij'’ are carrying out eluniges their 
workshojis whieli will result in disfdaeemcut 
of labour, fliat consideration should be given 
to the case of th8 workmen wdio may be 
displaced >fHth a view, if possible, to retaining 
their sei*viecs on the work atfected, or finding 
other employment for tliem." ^ 

The principle of the “ Provismns for Avoiding 
Disputes” w'as retained. Ihit it w'as agreed, 
ill addition, to Imi “competent for an official 
of the Trade Union to ajqiroqjjh the T.ocal 
Secretary of the Emiiloyers' Association witll 
regard to any such question, or . . . for either ^ 
yiarty to bring the question before a Local 
Oonforence to be held between the Local 


Association of Employers and the Ijocal 
Representative of the Trade Unions,” The 
provisions wore speeded up by j/ixing time 
limits for tlic holding of both Local and 
Central Conferences, q^id paragraphs were added 
stipulating how conferences should be con¬ 
stituted. To the “Provisions for Avoiding 
Disputes,” ns amended, several other organisa¬ 
tions, including the Electrical Tirades Union, 
siilwequently became |)arties. 

Early in 1914, tbo main agreement was de¬ 
termined .so far as the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers was concerned, other Trade Unions 
])arties to the agreement intimating their desire 
for revision. In another anuiigement, arrived 
at in Ajiril of that year, between it and 
the Engineering Employers’ Federation, the 
main principles of the “Provisionsfor Avoiding 
I)is|iules” were reaffirmed. The provisions 
woie furthiT sjieedctl up by shortening tho time 
lunit for h'Cal conferences and arranging for a 
contra] conference once a month. 

Following oil a dispute early in 1922,^tbe 
Ein|iloyer.s’ Federation arrived at agi'cemonts 
in Juno 1922 with pnietically all the Trade 
Unions having members employed in the 
Engineering and Allied Industry. 

ill tlie.se agreements the general principle 
that the Employers have the right to manage 
their establishments and the Tipide Unions 
have tlie right to exercise tlicir functions is 
roaffirmeil. 

The ]n iM;edure for dealing with ^uesiioms 
arising is also jirovided for. In the case of (1) 
gein-ral alterations in wage?, (2) alterations in 
working <-.onditions whieh are the ^uBject of 
agreements oflicially entered into, and (3) 
alterations in the general working weok,%ucli 
alterations shall not be given effect to until tho 
ajipropriate procedure between the Federation 
and the Vrade Ufiion or Unions^concenied has 
kfiii exhausted. It i.s further providcii that 
\ih<‘re any alteration in^he recognised working 
comlitioiis other tiuiii tlio.se specified contem¬ 
plated by ihu iiiauagomcut of a fin.' wiU result 
ill ona clas» ^ ivorkiieopR being replaced by 
another in the tstablishment, the management 
shall, niile.ss the cireumstances <^risij|g |re 
beyond their cOAtrol, give the sworkpeo^e 
directly coiicenieil, their representatives in 
thd^lio}), not less than ten dayg' intim^^on 
their intention tsiu# afford an o|iportunity for 
(liHOUS.sion, if discussion is cj^ired, with a do- 
putati»ii of tho W'ork|)coplo «onoerned*and/or 
their representatives ^u^the shop. Shoul^ a 
discussion not be desii'd, tjie instructions of 
tlie management sl^ill lie #>l>aerved and work^ 
shall proceed in accordance therewith. Should 
a (^sctission take plate, and no settlement be 
jeached at tlA various stages t)f procedivc 
which are possible within tho time available, 
the management shall, on the date iq^iinafed, 

' give a temporary decision uj^ion which work 
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gliall proceed pending the recognised procedure pat forward in 1886 in two papers referred 
being carried through. toCin the preceding article, to the effect that in 

The recognised procedure is shortly stated as dealing with rates (ratios), in the concrete and 
follows: outside the sphere of simple games of ebanco 

1. Bisenssion between Manageuiont and (“Bernouillis theory not b^jng applicable") 

workmen directly concerned. recourae should bo had to tht Law of Error in 

2. Failing settlement discussion between general form which is applied to 

deputations of workmen acconijianied by their ^iia-gnitudes other than ratios. ^ F. Y. E. 
Organising Official and the Management ac- EXPORTS, INVISIBLE. Tlio largo excess 
companied by a Representative of the Federated im|)ort8 over exports in the trade of this 
Association. country has long been a subject of remark. 

3. Failing settlement discussion in Loeal Huw can the ditlerence between these two sets 
Conference between Representatives of tlie figures be accounted for ? 

Federated Association and Local Ri'preseiitatives figures of recent yeai s are as follows:— 

of the Society concerned, and 

4. In the event of no agreement at Local 
Conference discussion in Central Conference 
between the Executive of the Federation and 
the Executive of the Society concerned. 

It is important to note that until the fore¬ 
going procedure has been can-iod through no 
stopjiage of work, cither of a partial or a general 
character, shall take place. 

The agreements of June 1922 provide also 
for the recognition of shop stewards and institu¬ 
tion of Works Committees. 

Working conditions are the subject of 
separate agreements between the Federation 
and the Trade Unions, $.g. forty-seven hours 
working wbek; overtime and night-shift con- . , ® imports over the exports 

ditions ; holidays; general princhJes to be ^^nited Kingdom waslargerin 1900 than 

observed in regard to systems of payment by Fcvious. This excess increases in 

results. main progressively. To understand the 

real meaning of the phenomenon, we have, in 

[See Arbitration between Employers the first ])lace, to remember that while the 
AND Employed ; Conciliation, Boards of ; value of the imports is correctly stated, the 
CoNSEiLS DE Prud’hommes ; Emfloyer-s AND Value of the exports is nccessai'ily largely uudor- 
EhRoyed ; Industry, Captains of ; Labour stated. The figures of the cost of the eifports 
AND Capital ; Strikes ; Trade Unions ; and are taken from the declarations made either 
also Copartnership (above); Trade Unions by the owner of the goods or the agent who 
AND Strikes^ -UnemployeB, in AjificndiY to forwards them for shipping abroad, ft can 
Volu.Tie HI.] ^ i neither include the profit which the expoi^^tor ‘ 

V expects to make, nor the whole cost of con- 

ERROR, Law of.* The additional re- veying Uhe goods to their destination. Into 
ferences appended to the article ol AvERAoii Stbese heads many item^ are brougkt which 
are almost equally* relevant 1^^ %tho present fev; people unconnected witl^ business are ever 
subject. The pajicr on “Observations and aware of. The cost of flight and agency 
Statisj^cs’kin the of the Cambridge Is very larj^. Ships* are very neriskable. 

pj^ilosophioal Society, whicl>was mentioned in They •become rajiidly out of dAet they 
tlie original article on Ayeuaoe, has been require constant repair. Tlie payment lor 
juppjyffiented ^y a paper oitthe “ Law of Error " freight provides, among other thRigs, practi- 
m the Transactions oi thiL'^sakl Society 1905, cally the cost of the * construction, main- 
and a jiaper on thfe “Generalised Law of Error" tenance, and navigation of thosH powerful 
in Journal of the Royal Utatislical Hocidy, lines of enormous steamefs which connect 
1906. The applicatjgn^f the law ft) sampling ^this country with the rest of the world, 
is Veil illustrattyi ii^ Bon ley’s Presidential Sir R. GlFFEN,^ho gave the amounts received 
^ddresB* to 'the Biftish A^ociation, 1906, re- in this manner the name of “Imdsible Ex- 
printed in theo/tAc 5oae^y. perte," about 1904 estimated these in the 

The usevof ^the.law <;o tost whether^ an form of earqjngs of ^i|:», commissions, slid 
)^rved difference between avetages is signilv arokerage as not less tW £100,000,000 a 
)ant (ft p real ^ifferenc4, or only accidental,’is lyoar. 

$ 0 ^ lai;gely practised by’statiatioians. But Beside these amounts which do not appear 
aot much use bos been made of*the su^estion 1 in our ordinary statistics, there are the pay- 
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ments of the annual intovest Ac oii the capi^l 
which was exjiorted many years back And 
invested abroad. These are estimated as 
being some £60,000,000 a year. We need 
not pursue th| subject further into detail, 
but we think ethat enough hus been said 
to explain that the dih'ereuco betwc«n tiie 


amounts of our exports anS imports which 
occasionally puzzles the untrained reader of 
the oflicial statistics of the trade of the country 
is largely a matter of account. • 

Sir R. Gitfen, Essans in Finanre, First Serie«i 
1880, Second Series 1886 ; Bell .—Economie 
Jnquirie-'s und Slxulies, two vols,, 1904, Bell. 
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Afr.BsAfrioA 
Ahn. B African 
Amer.s America 
Amem.« American 
aiic.sancient 
appL=api»1ied 
aritli.=atithmetic 
arithl.=arithmetical 
assoc. sa.ss(>ciatiuD 

Urit. B Britain, British 

calcul. B calculation 
ceiitytBCentury 
char. B character 
ci re. B circulation 
Co.BConipany 
eoinpd. B compared 
conu.B connected 
roust, a constitution 
crit.B criticism 
curr.Bcurreuoy 

Decl. B Declaration 
deer, a decrease 
deerg. adecreasing 
def.BdeAnitioii 
deprec. Bdepreclation 
dif.Bdlfference 
dii!ic.a difficulty 
dimln. a diminishing 


disadv.=dlsad vantage 

itisurgn.BdisorgniusatioD 

dist.Bdi.Htiuguished 
distr. B (] isti'i hutiou 
djvis.Bdivi.s)on 
doctr.Bdoctrine 

E. Beast 

eoon. B economic, econ‘>- 
mics 

Eng BEnglumi, Englmh 
estab. - established 
£ur.BEuro]w, European 
expln. aexplaiiation 

Pr.B France, French 


inher. b inheritance 
I nstr. B instrument 
Int.B interest 
introd. ^ introduced 
iiitrodn. siiitroduction 
itud.Binvented 
Irel.Blreiatid 
irreg.BiJTegiilar 
Italia Italian 

jiit.*stl(. B juint-.stock 

legiHl.alngislation 
hub. aiiability 

mciivl.BjDeiiiiKval 


ft. a from Merc. Syst. b Mercantile 

System 

Ger. B German, Germany ineth.=method 
gov. B government mod. b modem 


hist.=history 
HoU.b Holland 

illustr. aillnstratod 
iUustn.B illustration 
inconv. s inconvertible 
tner. B increase 
Ind.Bindia, Indian 
indep. B independent 
infl. Binfluence 


N. a north 
N.W.anorlh'West 

Farit B Parliament 

parly.=parliamentary 
r.E.apoiilical economy 
princ-apriticlples 
prodn. ^production 
prohib. B prohibition 
Prot.« Protestant 


protn. B proteeUct 

qiial. Bquulity 
quant B quantity 
quests question 

I eguln. Bregulatiim 
rel. a relation 
restrd.=restricted 
rostnis. = restrictions 
U.G. B Koinan CatboUo 
RiiHS.BltusHia, Russao 

Scl^ School 

sci.BScience 

8c. a Scotch 

Scot=Scotland 

seca.asecunties 

8. B south 

SpaiLBSpanlsh 

stall. Bstandard 

stk. ex.BStock exchange 

siispn. a suspeusiOD 

Switz. a Switzerland 

systa system 

U.K.aUnited Kingdom 
U.S.A. B United Statos 
America 

W.aWest 
wh. B which 


Names of persons noticed in the Dictionary appear, in the index, in small capitals, as J. S. MiiLL : 
titles other articles in heavy type, as Value ; foreign wonis. not being titles of articles, and names 
of books, in italics, as Villa, We^h of Nation!*. A colon indicates the end of the index-heading; 
ludividual references are separated by a semicolon ; groups of reierences by .— 

* An asterisk signifies that tlie articld’is in ywo parts, of winch one is in the Appendix. 

In reference the numl>er indicatgs the pa^, while the letter imlicate^n division of that page*; 
a and 6 referring to the and loioer halves of the /c/V-hand column,«; and d to the upper and 
l(mer halves of th*- riV/Ai-hand column. Thus, Absentee : Kvils of, 3 rf, refers to page 3, the lower 
half of t^e right-Jiand’ coliiniii. Tlic difgram subjoiufti shows the iiictliod followpdj— • 
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AIJATHMHNT*- 

• 

ADATEMENT ov liKKATj-if A deduction, 
iinnvlvick, or dcoHiasc made, A j)ro|ioi'|jonatc 
r('(Ji,-'tion of a |);t 3 'mcnt allowed Jbr s])ccial 
reasons - j'or ])ioiii|it {)a}’ment. i;. s. 

AUllOT,CuAKLEs,al'tmviirds Loid Colchester 
{hoiii 17ri7f died 1829), oiiteied jiailiameut in 
179r>, ainl lieuame oliainmui a! I'itt’s fiiianrc 
conniiitt.ee 1797. llccau'ied in 1800 a bill for 
, ciiiii;.tnig piiblic jiayiiiasters with the |iayineiit 
of iiiteiost on sums in liaiifl. lie was also the 
initiator of (he coinmission of inqniiy inlo the 
])ublic rcnoids in the .same year. Hnt peihajis 
ids chief titlo to fame is his introdnclion, in 
1800, of the nffilion lor a eomj'letc ccn.su.s of 
Otent Ih'itaim In s])ite of some Ojiiio.sition the 
Co))ulation A-ci, as il was eallc.d, was duly j^assed, 
and j)i’ovisi()ns eaiaied into foi'cc in tho next 
year (sne CkN‘'T!s). A.s , speaker (elected 1802) 
he f^aye liis costing vole against Loid Melville 
m '180r>. On Ins retiiemenl from the House of 
C'ininon.s in <817 he was made a peer, and 
icu'ivcd a pen.sifg of jCJOOO a year. Tie de¬ 
voted his lAer yo*'-’» to foi-eign tiuvel, ami t.o 
llio ini])iovement of luada in the kScottisli higli- 
lands. ,T. [5, 

AIlEliJ.E, Lottih Pavl (born 1710, died 
1807). i.-eeame secretary of tho AgrieiiUnral 
Soeieiy *of Brittany, establislicd tlirongli 
OounNAY's influcuco ifi 1757. Ho vvas an 
ardent physiocrat and argued (171)0) lor free 
trade in corn, along with (^uksnav, Muuki.let, 
and tlie elder MijiAUEAir. Writing later on the 
6>amo subject (1768) he fell into the fallacy that 
^high com prices make higli wages. Dupont 
speaks of his stylo as “cold and heavy” but 
"clear.” ^lo wrote occasioi^lly in the Journal 
i/'Agi'iciilture of Paris, when Diijiont bccamo 
Jts edit^ in 1765 ; but he seems never to have 
oeeu on vi^iy good terms with that economist. 
When he wa.s clioscn ^i8j)cetor*genfiral of mami- 
ladtures (1708) his ardour seems to have cooled 
down, and he Is not to be reckoned among t^o 
few wlin uph^Jd the pliysiooratic^cause 
Turgot s death in 1781. His writings mchido 
•(besides the Corps d'Observatioris of tig) oralon 
j^jjfficttltuj’el Society) t^o following:— 

• VOL. L 


ABOLITIONIST 

Lettre d'un ni';/(’ci/iri( sur la iialiue ilmwnvilktce 
<h's (i'laiKb, Puri.s, id/iff sur la policf 

(h'S (fii/i/iM (Il Jiiijletr/re ei en Fruncc, Pari.s, 
1764.— Fiifls d'un exdusif sur les droits 

de prujiru/r, J’ari.s, 1761.— I'rhicijirs sur la libm/<-' 
(hr co7/wtercc (les G'lavis, Paris. 1768.— Fails qui 
onl iiijlufj svr la cltalt des Gnvlitl; en Fravcf et e« 
Auf/!c/tTref Pai'is, 1768.— Mhnoire pusenti par 
la Fociiie Roijale d'AtjricnUare sur I'usage Ses 
di/mauics covgdabh's, I’aris, 1791.— ^Jemoire en 
fuveur d'AT'jauf, llie inventor of the “Argaiid” 
lamp, (ifiieva, \ Mtinviie d considtcr {on (hr 
suhja't (\f the F7fnch Fast Iiuha Company], Paris, 
1768.—[Sec Selielle’s Jjupont de .\’c7no7irs cl4l^(oU 
J'hjiSLiKratnpie {l888)y"7#AVra, Daire’s Fhysiocrates, 
1846 {e.g. j). 88) ] j. b. 

ABOLl'riONlS'r. A tenii applied specially 
to tlio social reforntlrs headed by Thoni/is 
Olakkson, who advocated and cjiiried the aboli¬ 
tion ol the slave-trade in the Briti.sli dominions ; 
and a})])lied generally to all who have aimed at 
abolishing either the trade in slaves or the 
institution of Slavery, whether in the British 
dominions or elsewhere. 

The causes wdiieh eontribiitcd to abolition in 
tho first .sense arc m-ranged by Clarkson {g.v.), 
the historian of the movement, in lour divisions, 
ijiiaiutly illustrated liy four confluent sti'cama 
{iitstor]} of the AboJdiou of Sldve-Trnde, 1808, p. 
259). Tlio four classes of abolitionists may 1)€ 
summarily described us (1) niiscellaneons, mostly 
literary (l*opc, Thomson, etc.); (2) Quakers in 
England; (8) Quakers in America; (4) Clarkson 
liimself, with his fellow-workers. In 1787 the 
first eommitteo f)r the abolition of this trade was 
(oAiecl by Clarkson and his a.ssociates. At first 
their efforts were devoted to the abolition ordy of 
the trade in slaves, as thoabolition of slavery itself 
seemedhopeles.s. In 1789Wilberforccintroduced 
lyncasiire into parliament, Ibnndcd uj>on Clark- 
fon’s fnateriala, but it was not till 1807 that 
the bill for tlio abolition of tlio slave-trade 
passc<l the House of Commons, and not till 
1833 that British colonial slavery was abolished 
by act of parlLimeiiff Tlie abolition of slavery 
in tlie Bi'itish dominions gave prominence to* 
two points of econon^ interest—<ho inefficiency * 
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of slttvo labour,#airi the rTi^ht to compensaVon 
in case of expropriation, evcu when the kind of 
[Property has <rocoivod feho^i^ost severe public 
moral condemnation.^ 

Trhe movement towards liborfy, initiated by 
England, Ittsdiecn continued by most of the 
continental hations at \jfl,rying rates down to 
the prcscht time. Denmark, iiiueed, h£s the 
honour of anticipating tlio aelfon of England. 
In 179:^ it was ordered that slavo tnido should 
co:i.so in Danisli dominions alter 1802. In the 
United States the movement in favour of aboli¬ 
tion is coeval with the unioix. Ueforo the end 
fjl'tlio ] Stii conliirv, 'JV early in i!ie beginning 
^)f the 19th, sliivei-y was abDli-slieil in many of 
the oi'igiuttl states. TJic iif' nission of new states 
has^ more than once raised the question, within 
what limits should slavery be tolerated ? Thus, 
on the admission of Atissouri, the boniidaries 
within which slaveiy was j)eriurtled or'pro- 
liv'itod were carofully duliued by the “lilis- 
■Souri eompromisu ” (1820). That arrangeinent 
was at a later j»«ts-iod (in the case of Drcd Scott, 
1856-67) interproled unfavourably to the eaiiso 
of abolition. The indignution uf abolitionists 
was roused by the enuJ adminislration of the 
fugilivo slave law and otlier iniquities. Slavery 
was a cause, and abolition a i-e.su] t, of the Civil 
War^8G1.65. 

The economic questions connected with 
Auicrieaii slavery have been well treated by 
Caiknes in his work on the Slave Power (see 
Slavery). See also, wi^Ji refojenec to America, 
H. Qaekley, The American Ccnijlict, 18t)5. 
Clarkson published in 1808 a Ilifttorij of the 
Abolition of the Slave-Trade (2 vols.) 

J. 8. N. 

ABOUT, l!)i)MONi> (member of the Academic 
Praneaisc), born at Jlicnzc (Lorraine), 1828, 
died at Paris, 1885. It was (■s{)ccially as a 
novelist that Alxmt made liia reputiition, and 
it is to be regretted that jtolitios, after 1871, 
reduced this inimitable romauee writer, who 
had produced such works ns the Roi des Mon- 
tagnes and the Mariaijcs de Pan's, to the posi¬ 
tion of a mere editor of a journal (the XIX. 
Siiele). The works which sliould be- noticed in 
tills place were written between the purely 
literary period and tlio more militant period of 
About’s animated life. In Mailre Pierre (1858) 
and the Lettres d'un bon jeune honwie (I860) 
About, as a passionate admirer of the woiurera 
of human industry, and the conscientious de¬ 
fender of tlio princijilos of laisaez faire laissez 
passerf still writes as a novelist and a story- 
teller. But genuine didactic works foUowcO. 

may cite le Progr^n (1864) and I'A S C du 
travailleur (1808), VAssurance (1865) and le 
Capital powr toua (1869). In those last-named 
works the aifthor liniiU liiinself to setting forth 
the •principles which othei-s had formiiUted 
Wore hiiA, w^ile ho denounces certain errors of 
iuwpret^tion. Though AV)ut may be described 


I as only a populariser, he yet^deserees oon- 
■ sidoration from th* students* of economic science, 
to which, for ton years, he devoted all the 
resoiu’oes of his humour, imagination, and in- 
com parsble stylo. a. dbP. 

ABRASION. The abrasion or loss by wear 
and tear of the coins in use is an important 
factor in tlie co.st of a metallic circulation. This 
eJiffers between one country and another aceord- 
iitg to the hai-dncsa of the coin whieli results 
front <i®s<^riptlon of Ai.i.oy employed, to ttfe 
surface of the coin exposed to wear in propor- 
I tiou to its bulk, tef tlfii greater or less employ¬ 
ment of coin in circulation^ At the pres^4 
time the wear of the priueijial gold co^ of the 
British empire (So’ftiiElON) is very consider¬ 
able. The iQvestigation set on fodt by Jevons 
ill 1868 shows fliat the sovereign in oi-<linary 
use loses on an average -043 of a gi-ain annu¬ 
ally. In other words, the wear and tear of an 
English sovereign upjieara to be at the rate 
parts, or something less than one- 
tenth of a penny per annum (J. •B. Martin, 
“Media of Eseliango,” Journal if Statistical 
Socktif, 1884, p, 489). The standard weight is 
123*274 g?-aiiis, and the lowest w(!ight of legal ^ 
currency 122 -5 grains, so that tlie sovereign loses 
tlio '774 grains, which reduces it bclo^ legal 
tender, onan average inabout 15*7 years. In ths 
case of the Hai.p-Sovkreiqn, the diticrence be¬ 
tween .standard weight and tlio lowest curreril 
weight is *512 gi-;iins; and as tlie yearly loss of the 
half-sovereign averages *069 grains, these coins 
arc red need below legal tender weight gjjiiorally 
in the sliort period of seven and a half years. 
Tlie wear of the English coinage cannot, how¬ 
ever, be taken as the criterion of tlio wear of 
all coinages everywhere, as vaiyflig rajiidity of 
circulation, use of small rein-esentatives 
of money, etc., can.se gi-eatSliircrences between 
one country and Hiiothcr. The estimates of the 
actual amount diiler very greatly from each 
other ; one made by .Ucon, which includes the 
wear both of gold and silver coins, i.s of “one 
part in tliree hundred and sixty ^niially” 
(Jacob on the Prcciirus^Metah, voL ii. p. 186). 

fFor (letaileil information see An Historical In- 
i/uiry into the Production and Consumption of the 
PicciodsMetals, Vi. Jacob, London, 1831 (2 vols.) 
—“ Paper on the Condition of the Gold Coinage of 
the United Kingdom,” W. 8. Jevons, Journal oflke^ 
Statistical Society of London, repriute^ with much 
similar iuforrnatiot'ln Jevoos’s InvestigatioTW in 
Currency and /'marwe.—See also paper by Jolig 
B. Marlm, “Our Gold Coinage,” Journal of the 
Institute of Bankers, June 1882.—Paner R. H? 

TnglLs Palgrave, “ Tlio De^iency in Weight of our 
Gold Ooniage, with a Proposal for its Jtefoiw,” 
Mnrc'li 1S83 ; “ The Gold Coinage,” December 1884 
^.^both ill Journal, Institute of Bankers).—Reports 
of Deputy faster of Mint, partilularlj^hose for 
i^3!'l884, 1885, and passin, —and E^ence and 
Reports ^Riiyal Comm-isaion on Recent Changes 
the lUlutive Values of tM Precious Metals^ wbli^L 
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includi^ a traDsIat^pD of A. Soetbeer’s MaUrials 
ftrr the Illustration and Crilidm ofihs Jlcononiie 
lidations of the Precious Metals^ and of the Cur¬ 
rency Question.—Evidence and Hepnrts Royal 
Commission on Depression of Trade andeindustry^ 
188#] 

AHROAD. See Jubispiction. 

ABSENTEE. An absentee may be variously 
dolined (1) as a lauded proprietor who resides 
^way from his estate, or (2) from hia country ; 
or mors generally (3) any un])roductivfli con¬ 
sumer who lives out of ^o^couutry from which 
ho derives liis income. ® 

• • Examples of tiicsc species arc (1) a aoi^jicur 
under flic mmen rCijinie living in Paris at a 
distance from his estates ;®(2) an ii-ish landlord 
resident abFoad ; (3) an Angl^j-Iiulian cx-oflieial 
resident in England and Mrawing a j)eusioii 
froTn India. In writing briefly on the evils of 
absenteeism it is difficult to use general terms 
appropiiato to .all the deilnitions; but considera¬ 
tions primai'ily relating to anmo one definition 
may ca.sily bu adapted to another by the reader. 

It is useful to consider separately the effects 
of tlio ab.sentee projirietor’s consumption upon 
the wealth of his countrymen ; and the moral, 
as well as economical ell'ccts of other cirenm- 
standls. 

I. The more abstract question tiinis ujiotj 
tlio fact that t^c income of an absentee ismo.stly 
j-cinitted by means of oxjiorts. “The tribute, 
subsidy, or remittance is alway.s in goods 
. . t unless tlie country po-ssesscs mines of the 
|ueciois metals” (Mill). kSo far os tlio jiro- 
jniotor, if ivsidcnt at home, would consume 
foreign produce, his absence, not increasing ox- 
norts, does not affect local industry. So far as 
lIio proprietor’s^bscncc causes manufactures to 
bo expoito(^ his t^unti'ymon arc not jncjudiced. 
For they may have as ]>rofitablo em}iloyineiit 
in manufacturing those c.vports as, if the pro¬ 
prietor had resided at home, they would have 
had in supplying manufactured commodities or 
scrvices^or his use. Hut if the proprietor by 
his absence causes raw materials to bo cxi»ort(‘d, 
while if ]iresent he would Ijave used native 
manufactures and services, his absence tends 
to deprive his countrymen of em]»loymciit, to 
diminish their prosperity, and perhajjs their 
numbers. This reasoning is based on Sknior s 
Lectures on the Rais of Wages (Lecture II.), 
and Polithal Economy Senior’.^ 

position is in a jnst mean boween two extremes, 

the jjopular fallacy and the paradox of 
»M‘Ciri#,ocH. On the one hanil it is asserted that 
betweeji tlTe jwymeue of a <lebt to an absuntoe 
a rcsideut thcro^is the same diflbronco os 
between the payment and non-payment o^a 
tribute to a foreign country. On the oth^^ 
hand it^is deffiod that there is aRy difliTcnce 
at all. Tlie gj'osser form,of the vtilgar%i(|i(#', 

t e conception that the inoome of tlie absentee 
^ drawn from the trimitary country in specie, 


isiexempliiied in Tjftmas P/ftofc’s List of Absotu 
less (1727)> McCulloch’s aTguments are stated 
in the essay on ‘g Absenteeism "<10 his Treal^ei 
and Essays or^ MoTiey, et^, and in tln^vidence 
given by him before some of the parliaij^tary 
commis.sions which areix3feiTed4a^low. Asked 
“ Dg you tte any (^'irerence between raw pro¬ 
duce and manufactured goods,” M'CulIoch re¬ 
plies, “ I do nit thi^k it makes any diH'orence ” 
(compare Treatises and Esmys, p. 2^). He 
appeals to observation, and finds that the tenants 
of absentco landlords are “subjected to less 
llocciitg and extortion than those of re.sidentfl.” 

.J.8.MiLl,tttti'ibutehi loali^nteeism atondonsy 
to lower the level of prices iii the country froln 
which the ab.scnfe#draw8 an income ; with the 
consequence that tlie inhaliitiints of tliateointry 
obtain tlieir iinjonts at an inereasod co.st of 
effurt and sacrifice {Ihisdtlcd Questions^ essay i. 
p. 43). Mills moaning may be made clearer 
by a study of the rest of the essay which ^las 
been cited, and of tho parallel passage in his 
Political Economy (bk. v. ch. iv. § 6){ where 
he argues that an inequality between oxfvrts 
and imports results in au “efflux of money” 
from one country to another. 

Upon loss distinct grounds Quesnay connects 
absenteeism with a dcvclojmient of trade and 
industry in an unhealthy direction ((feViups, 6d. 
Oncken, p. 189). Among recondite considera¬ 
tions which may boar on the subject should 
bo mentioned Cantii.lon's theory ooricem- 
iijg the effect of tlie «msumj*tion of tho rich on 
tlic growtli of [lopulation {Kssai, pt. i. ch. xv.) 

TI. Other economical advantages lost by ab¬ 
senteeism are tlioso which spring from tlie 
interest whioli a re.sident is apt to take in the 
things and persons about him. Thus he may 
bo ju'ompted to invest capital in local improve¬ 
ments, or to act as an employer of workmen. 
“It w not tlie siniide amount of the rental 
being remitted to another country,” says Arthur 
Youno, “ but the damp on all sorts of improve- 
ini'iits." i)'A KcKNSON in his VonsideratiouH sur 
h- gouvcmecn-ent ancien et present de la France 
(1765, p. 183), attributes gi'cat importance to 
tlie master's eye. 

The good feeling which is apt to grow up 
between a resident landlord and his tenantry 
has material as well aa moral results, which 
!ii* generally beneficial. Tho absentee is less 
likely to take account of cirenmstanoos {e.g. 
tenant’s iinprovemoiits), which rej|der rack- 
renting unjust. He is loss likely to make 
allowance for calamities wliich render punctual 
^ayiwmt difficult “ Miseries of which he can 
see nothing, and probably hear as littlo of, can 
make no impression,” A. Youno. He is glad 
to get rill of responsibility by dealing with a 
“ middleman,” ora iifterniediate tenant—as 
oflditional wlici?l in tho machinery of exaction,, 
calculated to grind relentless^ those placed 
underneath it. Without the soltoniDg influence 
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of personal comifiuf.ication mstwten the ownftr 
aivi the cultivator of the soil, the “cash nexus” 
is liable to straiuod %c;f(iid the limit of 
human ^tience, and burst violpntly, There 
can be little doubt but tliat absenteeiBin-has 
been one pofcpft"'cause of the misery and dis¬ 
turbances rn Ireland. The samrf^ causer has 
produced like odeets in oases widely difloreiit 
in other respects. The o^uclle&t op])reHsors of 
the Freif'h peasantry before the Revolution 
were the fermiers, who purchased for an annual 
sum the right to collect the dues of absentee 
seigneurs. The violence of the OiiANor.u 
l^ilway logislatiop • in the western states of 
America is attributed to the fact that the 
shareholders damnified were absentee proprie¬ 
tors ^(Seliginan, Juiirnal of l*oUtii'al 
1888). 

There avo also the moral advantages due to 
the.influence and uxam\>le of a cultivalisl uppei 
cla.sk Tlio extent of this hciiclit will vaiy 
according to tho^.charaeter of the ju‘ 0 [ji'ictor.s 
and th^ pcojde. In somo cases it may be, as 
Adilni Smith says, tlmt “the iiiliabitaiits of a 
largo village, after having made considerabh* 
progress in manufactures, have become idle in 
consequence of a great lord having taken up 
his residence in their neighbourhood.’' The op- 
pd'sito^’^icw, presented by Miss Edgeworth in 
her AhsnitcCy may be true iu other states of 
civilisation. Perhaps the safest gcncralisaliun 
is that made by Senior tbnt “in general the 
presence of men of larj^A fortune is morally 
dotrimental, and tliat of men of moderate 
fortune morally boiicficial, to their immediate 
noigUbourliood.” 

[Tlie rofftrences cited below are to be added to 
those wliieh have been ub'c:v'ly made. TJicy fall 
under two heads : (a) the nii/ortuiiivtcly hirge class 
relating specially to Ireland, and (^j) MiseL-llaiu nns. 
(a) The Act 8 Richard 11. and Henry Vlll_, 
iullieting on absfntffs I'oileilarc of two-lliirds of 
the yearly profiba from their himls. TIu'se and 
other nets relating to absentees are .dted in Trads 
and Treatises JUuslrative of. . . Jrdand (reprinted 
by Thom). 1B40. Tlie index to tlr..s work, under the 
heading “Absentees” gives some other useful reler- 
euoes. Swift, Seventh Drapicr's Letter (vol. vii. 
p, 40, ed. "Walter Scott).—ITioinas Prior, List of 
AbsenUta, 1727 (cited above), uiid continuations in 
subsequent years.—heoky, hlistori/ of Enijlandin 
J8ih CerUuryt vol. ii. 2d eil. ch. vii. p. 237 et seq .; 
/a., vol. iv. ch. xvi. p. 317 e(. seq .—Arthur Young, 
Tovrin IrRand^ 1780, ii. p. 59 (a terrific “general 
picture” of the evils of absenteeism).—Edward 
Wakbpibld, o/’/reZatni, 1812 (passages re¬ 

ferred to ia inde.x).— W'p^lminster Review ^82* 
-i-John Wiggin’s (a land agent) Letter to , . . 
Absentee Landlords^ 1822 (anonymous at first), 
(recomTftenda,absentee landlord to employ n con¬ 
fidential friend to visit tile eetate occasionally).-— 
^inutes of evidenco taken before the select com- 
» nflttee of^he House of Lords ... Ireland, Parlia- 
meniarg ■J^apeh, 1825, Ix.JtMinutea of evidence 
taken before the Select Committee of the Houscof 


Commons . . . Ireland, Parliamentary ^pera^ 
1825, viii.— Quarl^ly Rennew, March 1826. — 
London Magazine, April 1820.— Wesiniimter 
January 3 829.—De Beaumont, VIrlande, 
1829.—Kcheno, Ireland and its Econoviy, ^30, 
ch. viii.—Select committee on state of tlie poor 
in .Ireland, lUirlminentary Papers, 1830, vii.— 
Debate in the House of CommouH, 1833, Hansard, 
xix. p. 583 (cp. xvi. p, 727).— Wesiminaler Review, 
October 1833. —"Von Raumcr (a writer quoted with 
approliation by Mill), Ewjlaiid in lSS/>, letter Ixii.c 
(very**' fc.vible).— Westminster Review, October 
1835.—G. CornewnH^L ewis, DisinrhanceJi in Ire- 
land, 1830, ]>. 451.—r! Thompson, Exercises, 
1841-?.. I. 52.—Report of the H^vou Commisslotn ■ 
Padiamenlanj Papas, 1815, xix.-xxii. (&.hswcr.s 
referred to nudiT tlu^ liead of Estate Manage- 
niait nearly, but not quite, unanimc.is that the 
estates of ab-^entet^ me badly managed). Digest 
of Uie same (cb. xxiv., on estate management).— 
IhJilln. (fnii'crsifii Afafjaziae, 1850,—Laverqrb, 
licimiymie ruialc dc (lAnrilcien'e, 1858, ])p. 378, 
3S3 (ndurmig to M 'in i.oi'h’.s paralox says, “ En 
CP. (jui conceniH I’lrlamlc la (piestmUpnio parait 
tran(‘lii’‘P ]inr h'.s fails”).—C aiiinks, Political 
Efisogs, 1873 (Fragments on Indaiid), p. 168. 

(ft) MoN’iL.iiKLTJi:N. Traidi dc I'wkonomit poli 
tiqne, . . . 3615, edited by T. Funck-Brontano, 
Paris, 1881, p. 41 (early appewance of absenteeism 
in France).— Adam Smith, bk. v. ch. ii. (Tax^'n ab¬ 
sentees)—A. ToequEVUiLB (Clerel do), VAncien • 
Regime. 1S57, ch. xii. (Absentcisme do cceur cf 
the small rtisidunt proprietors).—rf: Taino, AneU?:, 
PJnhne, 1876, Uv. i. ch. iU. p]). 52-77 ; and 
iinmerous authorities there cited. — H. CaREV, 
Lectures on Wages . . . 1835, p. 46 (critfeises 
Senior’s tlieory).—E. Levasseur, La Population 
Fra>K;aise, 1889, ch.’xi. p. 237.—Ha<ll(‘y, Rail¬ 
way Transportutwn, 1880, p. 133 (absentee share¬ 
holders), and p. 21). — .loamal des^ Kcononvisies, 
1885, November and December, summarising the 
results of the iceeiit Italian Commission,—Brod- 
rick, English Land and Rhndlords (pa-ssagea 
r<“lerred to in index under heading “ Abseutoe”). 
Referoiieo in La\ergue, Economie rurale de la 
France (medium pioperties, a.s in England, lead 
to absenteeism less thnu large properties).] 

ii. T. K. 

ABSTINENCE. Thft well-choscn expression 
of Senior’s, to use J. S. Mill’s well-known 
description, has been unfortunate in giving rise 
to much controversy. Itwas intended to refer to 
that element in profits which might be considered 
as the “ natural ” reward of the capitalist for ab¬ 
staining from immediate consumption. It was < 
thus closely conncjtfid with tho effeitive desire 
of accumulation and tho theory of a “ minimum 
rate of proiits.” It has also been much used in 
the establishment of economic hann<jni«S' in the*’ 
style of Bastiat with th^ view of showing that 
“natural" economic laws are in ftindamenfial 
atcord with “common-sense” morality. Ai 
%^ight hav<^bocn expected froir^ the ambiguity 
cj^ tl^terms “natural” and “commoff-senie," 
an^" Iroi* the vagueness of the conception ab-. 
stiuence itself, this ecoi^mic harmony has bem 
^verely criticised in the fust place by 
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SocUliytd Larhali.e in Scliuls^-VelUsckt 
Karl JIabjc ^It was easyto point 

out that the virtue of abstinence could in many 
oases be reduced merely to dcsiin for money as 
such and to a positive reluctance ^o spend. 
Tlift criticism does not, however, seem capable 
of general extension. More recently another 
line of criticism has been developed aud atten¬ 
tion has been drawn to the positive effort 
required to convert wealth into capital for use 
in production coircspouding in tlie maiii^to the 
manag(!inont or sujterintcndcnce requ^eu after 
tlie capital has been fo)9ae4 (compare llAGEUor, 
^cmoviie Studies, and Sclionberg's ITandhach, 
art. “Capital”)* (Sec CAiTrAL.) j. 

ABSTIUCT OK Trrr<^). An ci>ltomo of the 
evidence oi' ownersbip showing tlio soiuidnoss 
of one’s right to an ostjrtc, • In the absence of 
any agiccinont to the contrary the j'urchuser 
01 a freehold estate is entitled to liavo such 
evidence for a ])eriod of foiiy yeai-s, but in the 
COSO of aclvowsons the pciiod is one hundred 
years, 'liiie abstract is sufliciont if it shows 
that the vendor is either himself coui[)etent to 
convey or can otherwise procure to be vc.sted in 
the purchaser the legal and eipiituble estates free 
Irom incumbrances. [Dart’s Vemiovs aivd Ptir^ 
chases. London, 188b.] J. k. c. m. 

ABSTRACT POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Political economy is sometimes described as a 
wholly abstraf-t science, dealing with an unreal 
and imaginary subject, tliat is to say, not Avith 
tlio entire real man a.s we know him in fact, 
iiu^ with a sinqder being avIio is supposed to 
bo engrossed with one dosiro only, namely, the 
desire of wealth. Thus, according to the 
doctrine laid down by J. S. Mill in Ids Un¬ 
settled QuestCona of Tolilical Economy, tlio acicnco 
makes entire •{abstraction of every human 
paasion aifU uioliro, other tluiii the pursuit of 
wealth, and the perpetually antagonising prin¬ 
ciples to tlmt ])ursuit, namely, aversion to 
labour, and dcsiio of the present enjoyment of 
costly indulgences. In other words, the 
economist is described as always woi king on the 
hypothesis that the aSquLsitiou of wealth is the 
sole end and aim of human action. In opposi¬ 
tion to this view is that of the so-called “realis¬ 
tic ” school, some of whom practically deny the 
utility of any abstract or hypothetical treatment 
of political economy at aU. It is maintained 
by CoMT^ and others that any attempt to separ¬ 
ate economic scionce froiii#ociul philosophy in 
general must necessarily end in failure. The 
tmth^eems to lie between these two extreme 
doctrinesi; and it may be pointed out that 
writers who, like Jiill and Bagehot, describo 
^litical economy as in its complete form a purely 
abstract science, nevertheless do not treat i# as 
such i% their •Avn writings. It is Irue tlmt tlfcy 
employ an abstract method in many ^ thpir 
reasonings, but it is also true that, t^iiig^heir 
doctrines as a whole, tlfcy do not hold themselves 


aloof flrom the conurote roahties of actual life to 
afiything like the ^tent tb^ fteir description of 
the science would lea(^ one to auticipato. TV’y ^ 
begiu with abstf^tions, but do not end with 
them; and heroin is tlfc true lnetlrt^U of tlio 
science roughly set forth. Wo oiiglit acc<*'(Jiugly ^ 
to recognise two stages in c?(?i»omio doctrine, 
wbiih may*bc callc# the abstract and the con¬ 
crete stage resnectively. It may not bo possible 
to draw a hard audefast line between the two, 
but this does not destroy the value ♦f the dis¬ 
tinction. Abstract political economy concerns 
itself entirely with certain broad general prin¬ 
ciples, iiTcspoctivo of particular economic con- 
(litioiis ; or, as Jevon.s p#ts it, Avith “ th<Je 
general laws which arc so simple in nature, and 
so deejily giounded in tlio coiiHlitutioii of man 
aud the outer Avorhl, that they romain th^samo 
tliToughout all those ages which are within 
ouf consideration" {FovtnvjhlPij Review, Nov.. 
1876, p. 625). It may thus bo of universal 
validity, but tin's is after all only in virtue ot its 
hypotlioticul cbai-actor. It ijiay remain remote 
from the actual ennerete facts. Concrete i»olitical 
economy comes iu, therefore, as a supplciffent. 
It takes account of special conditions tliat the 
pure theory avowedly neglects, and C9])ecially 
concerns itself with the qualiiicationsand lirniU 
tions, with which the ab.stract doctrines need to 
bo interpreted. It puts forth uo olaira*to ifVii* 
vcrsality, but is coutent if it can interpret and 
exjilaiu the aetual economic phonomeiia, uharao- 
teristio of a given ^icriod or a given state of 
society. 

[Coinpure Mill, Unsettled i}wsii(yM of Polilirai 
Eronomy, Essay v.;—Bagohot, Eamomic Studies, 
E.s.sayB i. ii. ;—Jevons, The Puture of Political 
Kconcmiy \—Fortnlyhlly Review, Nov. 1876 ;— 
Keyuea, Scoye ami Methal of Pulitical Economy, 
ch. iv., note A.] j. n. k. 

ABUNDANCE. In economical, as in popular, 
di.scussiona, abundance is usually the correla¬ 
tive of scarcity and the synonym of jdenty. 
If there is a distinction plenty is taken to 
mean a sufficient, and abundance a more than 
sufficient, provision for wants. Abundance 
taken absolutely, in the sense of an overQowing 
jdenty, of all and every soit of goods is cer¬ 
tainly one ultimate aim of economic effort j and 
Bastiat in the cause of free trade has done 
good service by his as.scrtion and illustration of 
iftis axiom. As an overfloAving plenty it implies 
the possibility of leisure; it is a provision 
secured without coat of labour, iliough this 
is an unrealisablo ideal, the economical progress 
*of any society may nevertheless be measured by 
lU fjipi'oximatioii to it. In the inti'oduotion 
to the Wealth of Nations “the abundance or 
scuutinoas of the annual sui)j'ly of the necessaries 
and convenieuces of life ” is made synonymous 
Avith wealth and poverty. In ordinary language, 
however, abWidance does not, like wealth or. 
riches, suggest a cifitrast of more fortunate wUb* 
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less fortunate incp, ^ut ratlur a relation of tl^e 
wants of iiidividnalmen to th*oir fheans of satis¬ 
faction, without any idea^f conti'ast with thoir 
neighbours. * 

Taken*^n a narrower sense, alPiindance, not 
of all tud syndry, but of particular classes of 
goods, is less* cfearly a benefit tljan genera! 
abundance.*’ To the aello^ abundance (w^iicli 
lowers the value of his wares) ii^an evil. 'J'ho 
[laradox of Quesnay and other physiocrats, 
“Disotto^et chert6 ost misfero; abondance ot 
cherts est ojmlence ” {e.g. Daire’s Physiocraics, 
I. 68, cf. 391 ft.), meant, for examjde, that 
t|^e agricultniist could only ])io.s]ier if he had 
a^ood market for^s ciops as well as a largo- 
harvest of them. It is bai^ policy, they .said, 
to create an abundance of necessaries in ]>rof(;r- 
cnce to an abundance of other goods, damaging 
one class of ])rodncors in order to benefit the 
.rest. So it is a fact of common experience 
thaj: abundance, when conlined to one kind of 
goods, means an “over-production" or “glut” 
of them. The rernedy (as Say ])ointBd out) is 
not to (recrea.so the abiindaiiec oftlie one kind lint 
to increase the abuiKlancc of the others, and so 
bring the coumiuiiity nearer its ideal of gcucial 
abundance (see also Glut ; Ovek-vhoduotion ; 
Physiocrats ; J. B. Say ; Value ; and 
Wealth). ,t. d. 

‘ACl^Fd’TANCK, In relation to contracts 
generally, the term “ acccjitance ” means the 
signification of assent by one person to a pro- 
j)Osal made by another. ^ 

In relation to contraots'of sale the term has 
two significations which must be distingui.slicd. 
There is an acceptance in performance of the 
contract when the buyer intimates to the seller 
that ho has accepted the gootls, or when he 
does any act in relation to them iticonsistont 
with the ownorsliip of the seller; but for the 
purposes of the I7tb section of the Statute of 
Frauds, it is sufficient if lie does any act which 
recognise.s a pre-existing contract of sale, oven 
though he may not be ])rcoludcd from after¬ 
wards rejecting the goods (see Sale). 

In relation to bills of exchange the term 
primarily means the acceptance by the diuwee 
of a bill of exchange duly written thereon and 
Aigned ; but as the main object of the drawer of 
a bill is to got it accepted, the term “ accept¬ 
ance ” is frequently used to denote the bill 
itself, and is then synonymous with “bill ^f 
exchange" (see Bill of Exchange). 


ACCEl^ILATION (Scots and civil law). 
Extinction of a debt by discharge grantee^ 
gratuitously or for trifling paymeut. a.*d. 

‘ACCEPTOR. The person on whom a bill of 
exchange is drawn, namely, the drawee, becomes 
the acceptor ■'hj signifying ^liis assent to the 
document in writing (see Bill of Exchange). 

^ Tlje raKd|ty' of an acooptance sometimes turns 
On very intsioal!^ points of ^tw. 


For details on this, see The FradHce of Bank 
ing, by John Hutchison, especftilly vols. i. thd iiL 

ACCESSIO, A term of Roman law used 
to express the acquisition of ])ro})crty by an 
a<ldition ^to former property, due to an acci¬ 
dental circumstance. If, for instance, a^dot 
of land on the bank of a river was increased by 
the gradual deposit of earth on the bank, the 
pro]»L'rty in the new jiieco of land was said to 
bo acquired by “aoecssio." E. s. 

ACCI'XSIUN, Deeh of. See BANKiiurK V* 
IN ScAteand. 

ACCOMMODATE)!^ BILL. An accommo¬ 
dation bill may bo described as a bill given ^ 
without receipt of value, irf order tl^it tbS 
person to whom it given may rai.se money 
and obtain cTcdit by means of it. Ordinarily, 
the ])crsoii wlio ISn^s his name accepts a bill 
di-awn on him by the jitrsou be wishe.s to 
accommodate, but sometimes a bill is drawn, 
accepted, and indorsee) by dill'en'nt persons, in 
order to acemnmodate some jiorson who is uot 
a party to the bill at all. Perhaps^tho strict 
legal dcliniiioii of an accoinmod.ation bill would 
be a bill wlicreon tlio princij>al debtor, accord¬ 
ing to the terms of tiie instrument, is in sub- 
.stance a mere sujety for some other person, 
whether that [icrson bo a party to the lyll or 
not. When an accommodation bill gets into 
the hands of a holder for value he may enforce 
payment of it precisely in the ^me way as j.f 
the liill had been given for value. When, how¬ 
ever, an aceoiuniodation bill is dishonoured, 
some .special considerations come into pla^. *' In 
the first place a diuwor or indorser f'or^whose 
accommodation the bill was accepted cannot .set 
up as a defence either absence of notice of di.s- 
lionoiir or informality in jirescntinent for pay¬ 
ment, for he was the party l ily liable to 
meet the bill. Secondly, if ilie bilP bo lield by 
a person who knows the real relationship of the 
p.artic8, the ordinai-yrulo of the law of principal 
ami surety then attaches, and a discharge of. 
or binding agi-eement to give time to, the prin¬ 
cipal debtor may discliargo the surety. Foi 
instance, suppose the Ifclder of a bill knows 
tliat it was acce])ted to accommodate the drawer. 

If it is dishonoured, he may sue cither the ac¬ 
ceptor or the drawer, or both ; but if, for some 
fresh consideration, he agrees with the drawer 
not to press him for (say) throe months, ho 
thereby discharges the acceptor. So if a joint * 
and several note i^ciado by three persons, two 
of whom sign to accommodate the third, and, 
the holder accepts a non-statutory com]jQsition 
from such third person, the two oo-njakers who 
signed to accommodate Vm would ordinarily 
bo discharged. M. n. 

•ACCOUNT. On the stock exchange there 
settlements, bi-monthly in genera^, securi- 
ti^s, jrd monthly in British consols and India 
Gofemmint sterling stocks. The account begins • 
after one settlement andemds at the date of thf 
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Dezt Tranfections are said to be ‘'for the 
accouiA,” and pricis are qno^'d for the account, 
to distinguish those transactions from bargains 
done “for cash,” meaning for ready money, 
i'ractically, all the speculation that goes on iu 
the stock exchange is done by buying or selling 
“for the account” (see Carkyino Over; 
Backwardation). a. e. 

ACCOUNT DUTY. See Diuth Duties. 
ACCOUNTS, Merchants’. See Prescrip- 
"rioN, Scotch. ^ 

ACCRETION (Scots law term), iteferring 
back an altei'-acquired #11^ so as to coin]'leto a 
• jj^glit originally r^ufcctivo or iinjierfcct. A. d. 

ACCRUE. To arise or sjiring as a nafural 
growth or result. Aecnod interest is the in¬ 
terest dne^for tlio ])enod whiel* at a given 
nioiiH’iit, has elapsed since Alfo last payment of 
interest, as for Uie time being it inci-easos the 
pi.ncijKil debt. Tlie word is not always free 
iVoin ambiguity ; if, for instance, [noperty ac¬ 
cruing aiter a certain date is sjmken of, it is not 
quite eloaf whether propei-ty in which a future 
interest was acquired before the periotl named, 
but which only came into jjosscasion afterwards, 
is included. E. s. 

ACCUMULATION. Willmiit entering into 
the i^illieiiltics involved in the deliiiiLioms of 
Capital ; Wealtii (q.v.), and simjdy assuming 
that accumulation rolei’s to wealth set aside from 
present consumption for future mses, tlie rate of 
accumulation in any country at any time is held 
to ^epend upon two groiqis of CJiiises: (I.) 
eausci^ alfcctijig the fund Iroin w'liich savings 
can bo made ; (II.) causes which induce ]ieo]ilo 
to save rather than to consume their wealth. 

Under the first gmiiji of causes may be enu¬ 
merated—(1^ .jjatnral resources, c.g. minerals, 
climat-e, harboufik rivers, etc. ; (2) cfllciency of 
labour am? CiijiiLSl, including industrial skill 
and organisation fsee Efficiency of Larouu); 
(3) the amount taken hy government for public 
])nr]loses either directly by taxation or indirectly 
by exaojing services, as in conscription for mili¬ 
tary purpo,ses. The indiicct edects and methods 
.of expending it must ahvays bo taken into 
account (sco Taxation); (4) foreign trade, 
under which we must take into account the 
various elements of international indebtedness 
(sec Foreign Exchanges), e.g. eaniings for 
freight and returns on foreign investments; 
(6) credit which indirectly and directly saves 
both lahonr and capital. Wvision of labour in 
•the modcni sense would hardly bo possible 
, withoij^ credit, and it is largely owing to credit 
that saving in the economic sense has taken the 
pj^ace of hoarding (rte Credit) ; (6) means of 
communication, e.g. roads, cainds, and railways, 
play an important part in the produetionVf 
wcalth^for thf act of production is tot complete 
till the commodity is in the hands of tlj^^iv- 
’ Sumer. To summarise in a sentence, t^ie amount 
the fund from whlfh savings can be mode 


depends upon the «f!lcicncs the three great 
agents of pi'otluctfon—natit-al agents, labour, 
and capital, asconijiar^d'with th| total expenses 
of all kinds, bofh of individuals and^govern- 
inents, which^are neccssA'y to preserve wjjat is 
called the Stationary Static^.?^) • 

SecojuUy^VQ must consider tnefnotives which 
indtfto j>eo])lc to safe ratlier than to consume 
this real net jn'oducc. The following are held 
to be the most impdl-tant factors: (1) security 
that what is saved will bo prcservcii^ to or en¬ 
joyed by the owner. Even slaves, out of tlmir 
small have been known to save if they 

were sure of their savings. Security, as 
points out, must be giveif not only by the 
government but aj^iinst the government (com¬ 
pare Tui'key at ]»resent or the old Komai^ [wo- 
vincos). Security of lif(j owing to climatic or 
ollijr natural causes may also be mentioned; 
(2) clfecLive desire of areiumilation ; this con¬ 
sists really of a group of motives. It inajfcba 
weak from intelluetnal deficiency, mere want 
of power to look forward (cimparo Aiucrican 
Indians and Gliincse), or from moral dolicioncy, 
no interest in others, no suflicient care to avoid 
I)au[K‘iism in old age, or to provide fora family, 
etc. ; (If) desire to rise in the social scale—the 
importiinco attached to the mere possession of 
W’calth a])art from its uses—a point too oftpn 
ovcrlookt’<l; (4) facilities for invcslment; this 
is s])eeially illustrated by the case of labonreii 
and savings facilitated by growth of savings 
banks, building soci^ics, etc., and by insurance 
com 2 >aiHcs for all classes ; (f») the difference of 
the classes among wliich the national wealth 
is distributed, as certain classes tend to save 
more tlian others (comiiaixj Franco before and 
after the Kcvohition, the w’asto of tho aristocracy 
and the saving of tho peasants); (6) tho rate of 
interest, which ojicrates in two ways. If the 
return is high thero is a greater hulucemeni to 
invest, though Adam SiUTiii, in speaking of tho 
high profits of tho monopoly of tho colonial 
trade, thinks it tends to promote extravagance. 
If tho return i.s low, however, there is need to 
save more to make a certain provision against 
old age, sickness, etc, 

[The subject of accunudation is treated at length 
in all the jirincipal texL-booka. Special attention, 
however, may be called to tho criticism by Jones 
{%>liiieal Ecowmy^ edited by Whbwell) of 
previouB writers, and to the practical example In 
Sir R. GIffen’s ])aper entitled “Recent Accumulo- 
tion of Capital,” R'lsays in Finance, 1?78, and by 
tho same author The Growth gf Capital, 1889 
^oe Catital).] j. 8. N. 

ACHENWALL, GorrFRiKD, economist and 
statistician, born in 1719 at Elbing in West 
Ihiissia, died in 1772 at Gottingen, where he 
was a professor ir^ the university, He was 
author of Sf,aatskluglicit nach ihren ersien 
Grundsatzen, 1761, a work tn wl^ch, as Roschsh • 
remarks, descriptioif greatly preponderates over 
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criticism. Ho to %|)c |Ekmo school ^ 

JrsTT, namely, tlia^of the modcrato morcantil- 
isfe*. It is in tfie hiatorytol' gUtiatics nioro than 
in conniption u’itli economics* that ho holds a 
really Ingh place ; the CiCi'maTis*indecd sonio- 
tinicB fcall liUii the Father ofStatistics, strangely 
ignoring the Uaiinn of Pettv and ^ther earlier 
writers. Ihe work by wTiieh he is kno^^ in 
this depai'tincnt is his SUui/ 4 ver/a,'i!{}Lii^ der 
heuligen vomehinsifin Eiu-o^idisclien 1 76'2. 

There is prefixed to this treatise an introduc¬ 
tion on fiUtistics in geiKival, in wliicli ho seeks 
to dotcrniine aceuiaU-ly tlie province of the 
i/udy, and to di.sLiiiguish it clearly from oLIrt 
W ndred branches of research. In tlm i)ody ot 
the work he gives a view tlie coii.slitutioiis 
of the several states of Kuropn, and di’sciahi's 
tlio condition of their agriculture, inamilactures, 
and connneree, often siipplyijig numerical dc^Ails 
ill relation to these subjects. lie st^ems to have 
hen the first to use tlic (Jermaii word Stafis/i ’,:; 
the Latin adjective Etutisticm is found in the 
title ofia book b^l'a (Icrman publicist, known as 
Hojenns Politaniis (Microwopiuni, ElnthUcum, 
quo siMiui imperii Homa'n/y-Grrymmiei rc/jraasm- 
tatur) publislied in 1672 (Kosclier, Gcfsch. der 
Nat. Oeh. m DcuUchlmui, )). 406). .t. k. i. 

ACKEKSDYK, John, born at Hois-le-diic, 
“P.th 1790, studied law at Utrecht, and 
graduated therein 1810. lledicd 1861. First 
a lawyer, afterwards a judge, ho was appointed 
in 1825 a professor at the University of Liege, 
and in 1830, after the ^^clgiaii revolution, a 
professor at Utroclit. Here I'rom 1849 till 1800 
he taught economics. 

During his long and frequent travels Ackers- 
dyk collected a vast mass of information wiiicli 
ho availed himself of to enrich bis lectures. 
His ^vl■itiugs are not very numerous, being 
principally short essays in penodiculs. The 
following aro specially deserving of notice: 
Bedenldmjen orer dc Kormwdkn (Remarks on 
the Com Laws), 1835 ;—Ncderlanda fnnncien — 
Natimale Schuld (Financial condition of 
Holland—National debt), 1843 ;— Ncde.rtandu 
Munlwczcn(T\io Dutch Currency), 1845 ;— Over 
heUmtintjai cn Bezitinigingen (On Taxes and 
Savuigs), 1849. A. P. v. l. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. The formal ad¬ 
mission of some fact— c.g. acknowledgement of 
indebtedness. The “acknowledgement of ^ii 
account" in commercial language is equivalent 
to the “account stated” of legal language, which 
is an admission by one party who is in account 
with another tliat there is a balance due from 
him. Such an admission in our law impoi'ts L 
ptomiee to pay upon request “ Acknowledge¬ 
ment of married women” is the toclinical ex¬ 
pression for-the particular motliod which must bo 
adoptedwheilevcr a manied fi'oman alienates real 
property which is^ot included in her .separate 
aBtat.e. The dged convoying the proi>orty must 
be (teknoifiledged by tlio vspman on being exa¬ 


mined by a judge or oommissionfr apart from 
her husband, A% the sphere of the separate 
estate has been considerably enlarged by the 
Married Women's Property Acts, the oppor¬ 
tunities ^or odoptijig this procedure aro less 
frequent. 

ACLAND, Rkv. John, born in 1699, was 
the second son of John Aclaiid, M.P., of Woodly, 
York-shirc. He graduated M.A. at Oxford 
(Exeter Coll.) n 172.5, was instituted vicar cf 
Broa^i C^yst, Devonshire, in 1753, and was leef 
by the failure of friendly society legislation in 
tliat county to pub^isl^—^ Plan for rciulci'ing 
the J'oor independent tm l^blic Conirihutiogi* 
founded on the basis of Fnendlp Socict'dei com- 
nwnhj called^ Clubs, V'hidi is added a letter 
from Dr. Price, ^Ixotor, 1786, 8v(^ Aelanda 
prnjiosa] was that Parliament should estahli.sh 
t/iroiigliout Engl.aiid a general club Jbr the poor 
in sickness, old ago, or when out of work ; to 
this every adult wage-earner should contribute 
as well as the general community (see In.sxir- 
ANCK, Articles on\ Tins plan wa.s cl^iticised in 
a pamphlet (1788) by tlie Rev. Jolin Howlktt 
{q.v.) An abstract of it may be seen in Eden’s 
State of the Poor, i. 373-380. Acland also 
w rote An Answer to a Pamphlet published by 
K fCing, in wh ich he attempts Ia) Prove the Publiv 
Utility of the. Natiorxil Debt, and a True Stalrmevt 
of the Peal Cause, of the qaesent hi^ih pn'ice of Pro- 
visions, 1796, 8vo (a tractate on the evils of 
the National Debt). ll. k. t. 

ACQUITTANCE. (1) Release, discharge. 
(2) A receipt in full, wliich bars a furlkcr de¬ 
mand, ’ J 5 ^ 

ACT OF BANKRUPTCY. For Scotch 
eijuivalent (Notour bankruptcy) see Bank- 
inirrcY in Scoi’lani). * ad 

ACTOR SEQUITUK foAuM 'REI. ’ ^ 

JuilISDIfTION. 

ACTUARY. The ofTicer of a life insurance 
company whose duty it is to advise upon all 
questions relating to their tariffs, rates of 
premium, and periodical valuations Sf a.s8cts 
and liabilities, in whMh tlie calculations are 
based upon mathematical seionce, the laws 
of probability, and the statistics of death 
and of survivorship, in combination with all 
tlio scientific formul® connected with interest 
of money and with commercial finance. In 
this sense the designation defines a distinct 
class of professiunef men, and, as such, it has 
long been used in the legislative enactments 
relating to life assurances and animities^and to^ 
friendly societies. In the year ^1884 tbe^ 
united members of tbist-profession received a 
charter of incorjioration from the crown, As- 
^woiing the existing members of two societies 
tnorctolbro <tnown as the Actuartes Clul| and the 
Ir|ti^ite of Actuaries to combine under specified 
regulations, by the title of that institute, and- 
the present and futur^ members' to affix 
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denoting letters of to their names. The 
Journal of the In^tituU of% Actuaries is pub¬ 
lished quarterly, and its twenty-eighth volume 
lias already been reached. Tlic earlier volumes 
bor^the title of The Assurance MagaMne. Its 
contents may with contidonce be recommoudod 
to students, as embracing }mpora of the highest 
importance in connection with the doctrine, 
history, and practice of life assurance, and vital 
^nd other slitistics bearing thereon and ui)on 
annuities, marine and tii'e insurance • The 
designation of actuary Ij^a also been long 
applied to certain oflicCTs invested with duties, 
• »oro or leas lik%tho above, in savings b^nks 
and in govoniineiit oflieos such an those of the 
commissioners Ibr the rcActioii outlie national 
debt, the ^'ar odico, etc. it has also boon 
Applied in tbe last two conttirica to tbo clerk to 
tbc convocation of clergy, but the name is in 
tins case derived from his being the recording 
ollieer of the acts arising out of the deliberations 
of tlial ancient body, in tljc same way that the 
“ actuar,’^a functionary oi' the con: ts of justice 
in Germany, has to re.cord and to see to the 
jwomnlgation of their decrees. An account of 
I the designation of odunries in the (yiso of public 
officer of oilier kiinls in ancient (Iiecco and 
Uoint, may be read in Sir (tcorgo Cornwall 
fjKwrs’s McUuhIs of rcasunmj in 7naff,crs of 
Politics (seo lijsunANCE). i-’. ii. 

ACTUS. An expression of Eoman law used 
to indicate the liglit of an adjoining owner to 
driup cattle and take carts over his neighbour’s 
land. • K. s. 

ADAMS, CttAKLEH UitANuis, boni in Uoston 
1807 ; died 188t> ; was a lawyer and di})lomat- 
ist, and during the civil war minister to 
England, in ^he period 18155-40 he gave 
conaiderablj^ iitWtition to the subject of cur* 
rency, and diilereJ frogi the Whig [larty’s posi¬ 
tion. Adams wrote, in 1837, lli'Jlcctions v}>on 
ike present stale of the cmTnicy in the United 
Hla/es, Boston, pp. 34, also Further refitdiems 
ujmi tlr- state of the currency in the United 
iitates, Boston, })p. 41* Ho asserted tliat the 
hnancial disturbance of 1837 was due to over¬ 
banking, and not to over-trading with foreign 
wuntries, and that it would be impossible to 
secure a uniform currcucy until it was taken in 
hand by the national govcniment. Adams was 
opposed to the sub-treasury system, and favoui’c:d 
a nationak bonk. Ho must not be confounded 
with his son, Charles Tfaneis Adams the 
younger, the well-known wnitcr on the railway 
questiA. I). K, p. 

ADDISON, Joseph, born 1672, died 1719. 
Addison’s brilliant Rterary career has drawn 
away general attention from hisoftioial posit^n 
in the government of hia time, and his occuj^ 
tion asTOio of^ho lords commissioners of trnde 
(see BoAUi) op Trade). Ilis remarki (i^#9 
gf the Spedator') on th^importance of the traffic 
of the merchant in reference to the generd 


prosperity of tjie oj^ntry m»y«till be read with 
intei'cst as embodying tbost facts on which the. 
principles of fre^tjade rest. • • 

ADBMnTOF OF LEGACY oceuij.where a 
legacy docs iiA; take elfecT owing to some wt on 
the ])art of a testator not affeiiting the Alidity 
of l^e will^ (1) W^ero the tesfator alienates 
tlie subject matter d^iruig Ids lifetime the legacy 
fails ; (2) Whwe a parent or a person in loco 
parentis gives a legacy to a child, and after- 
waixls advances to such child a portion on 
maiTiago, or on prurci'ment in life, if the por¬ 
tion be c(iual to or greater than the legacy, it 
operates as a total ademptiop of such legacy ; •.{ 
of lesser amount it adeems the legacy pro tan&. 

[See Williams ol! Executors^ 1879, pp. 1327- 
1345.] J. R.O.,M. 

AD.JUSTMKNT, Aveiiage. A Rhodian law 
provided that if, in order to save a vessel, a 
[)oilion of the cargo was thrown overboai-d, the 
ownera of the icst of the cargo should coiftri- 
bnto to the loss. This principle has been 
followed by modern nations, *and in tile Eiig- 
lisii law it has l»epn cxjwosscd in the follo>^ug 
tenjis;—“All loss which arises in consequence 
of extraordinary sacrifices made or expenses 
ijjcurred for the preservation of the ship and 
cargo comes within goneial average, and must 
be borne pi’oportionally by all who ar<toiuUkr- 
csted" Amragcy 4th ed., 

London, 1888, p. 21). The calculation of the 
losses iucuiTful and the adjustment of the 
amount to be contributed by the ship, the 
cargo, ond the freight respectively, is eftbetod 
by a class of arbitrators called “ average 
adjusters,” whose duty it is to give their 
decision in accordance with legal principles. 
In computing the amount to be made good the 
following are the chief rules. (1) Disburse¬ 
ments are estimated at the amount ex})endod 
plus the costs of raising funds. (2) Cargo 
sacrificed Ls valued at such a sum as would 
place the owner in the same position at the 
time and placo of adjustinout as if not hia 
goods but tho.se of some other person had been 
sacrificed. (3) Ship’s materiala sacrificed are 
valued at the cost of repaii’, less a deduction of 
one-third in respect of the advantage derived 
by the owner from the fixish repairs. 

To the amount of loss so ascertained contri¬ 
bution has to bo made (1) by the ship in pro¬ 
portion to its actual value to the owner at the 
time of adjustment; (2) by the ca^go in pro¬ 
portion to its net market value at the date of 
delivery or at the time and place of adjustment, 
Ueduating the expenses the merchant incurs in 
ease of delivery ; (3) by the freight leM the 
expense of earning it which would have been 
saved had the ship been lost (see Averagb, 
Maiutimb). • • 

[The Law ^ General Average^ English and 
Foreign, by Richaixl*Lowndes, 4th ed., London, * 

1888.] j. B. c. «. 
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ADMINISTEAVON. ffhe ^term adminis¬ 
tration is not easy to define. It is oftenest 
nflbrl to describe the exofliit^ve business of the 
state. J'lie functions of the litato are usually 
classified*as IcgislativJ, judicial, find executive, 
and tTlis cl«sa;ijcation, while open to many 
objections, i^ as good as any otl^r that has 
been siigj^stcd. If wo* adopt it and *tako 
admiiiistiatioii as C{iuivaloiit *to the execu¬ 
tive function, administrStion will practically 
comi)reh<?Jid all the activities of the state with 
two important exceptions, the function of 
making laws—the legislative function—and the 
fiunctiou of intcrnrcling laws—the judicial 
function. Admiuretration in this sense includes 
an immense number of snlr»rdmato functions, 
whiqji demand se])arate treatment. In a general 
view of administration it is only necessary to 
discuss the following toi)ics : fl) The sidiero of 
administration as dclincd (n) by theoretical 
wri^-crs, (b) in concrete liistorieal instances, (II) 
The organi.sation of administration. (Ill) The 
relation of the administrative organisation to 
(('i)^tho sovereign {)Prson or body of ])ersons, (b) 
the individual citizen. (IV) The economic 
a.spects of administration. 

I. Sphere of Ailminislration (a) os defined 
by theoretical writers. The innumerable 
on this subject may be reduced 
to three types, the laissez-faire type, the 
iocUdiat tyi) 0 , and the empirical type. The 
Laiksez-Faiub theory may bo stated thus; 
Individual liberty is the (yie indispensable con¬ 
dition of goodness and ha[)j>ino88. Constraint 
is put upon tl)e individual by any and every 
action of tlio state. Tim action of the state 
is thorefore an evil to ho reduced within the 
narrowest limits. Tho state, tliurelbro, should 
undertake only tho.se functions wliich cannot 
possibly bo discharged l)y private persons, 
singly or associated. Therefore admiiiistiation 
should be restricted to protecting the individual 
from interference, either by lawbreakers at 
home or by enemies from abroad, d’ho only 
useful de])artmcnt3 of administration are the 
army, navy, and police. The socialist thcoiy 
may be stated thus—Tho co-operation of all 
for the good of all is tho one indispensable con¬ 
dition of goodness and happiness. Tliis co¬ 
operation can be effected by tho state and by 
the state alone. The action of the state^is 
therefore a bleasing to be extended as much as 
possible. Every human being should be an 
official eitTicr in training, on service, or pen¬ 
sioned off. Administration should be co¬ 
extensive with .social life, and there shoi^d bl 
as many administrative departnmnts os there 
are branches of industry. 

The etapiricaX theory may l)o stated tlius— 
Individual liberty and •om|»ulsory co-operation 
,are not ends in Uiemselves, but only moans to 
« boman \nll-beyig. Some wants of society can 
bo provided for only by iijmduals, other wants 


only by the state; but there art many other 
wants of society inspecting *the satisfaOTion oi 
wliich 710 general rule can bo laid down. 
Experience must in each case decide wliat the 
state should and what it should not attempt. 
DilToreiit maxims will apply to different &scs. 
What should be done by administration in any 
country will depend on tho circumstances of 
that country. Tills theory being clastic, its 
professors differ greatly among themselves, 
some^l inclining to laissez-faire and some td 
sociafism. 

(&) Tho sphere of aAininistration, as .seen in 
concrete historical instances, has varied widely,« 
although it has never corresponded to tho re¬ 
quirements of extrewio socialism or extreme 
Laissezfaire. So long as society# remains a 
collection of aclf-§oyeriiing families, tho sphere 
of administration, like that of legislation, is 
restricted. So long n.s population continues 
.spar.so, wealth restricted, and wants few, there 
is little work for adminiatralion. There is 
hardly a circuni.stanco in the condition of a 
people which does not contribute to determine 
the sphere of administrative action. 

II. The Organisation of Administration .— 
Admini.sLrative organisation takes innumer¬ 
able form-s. But the character of an adyiinis- 
trativo sy.stom depends mainly on the question 
whether it is carried on by jiaid officials (in 
which case it is pojudarly cafled a bureaa- 
cracy), or whether it is carried on by unpaid 
citizen.^ (in which case it is popularly called 
self-government). "With tliis distinc^on is 
conncctwl tho distinction betAveen a centralised 
and a localised administration. A central¬ 
ised admiJiistratioii must, necessarily, be con¬ 
ducted by ])aid ollieials, since private persons 
uiiinot regularly travel lung ^fistances to take 
part in admini.strativo Avork,*most ot which lies 
outside their knowledge or interest. A localised 
admhii.straHon might bo wholly conducted by 
jiaid ollieials of the local authority. But in 
practice it is usually in great measure conducted 
by private persons, who make up for the want 
of ])rofes.sional skill by1,he knowledge of their 
OAV'ii wants, and give their unpaid service 
because they obtain an indirect return in 
power, consideration, and tho satisfaction of 
managing their own affairs. 

Bukeaucracy and self-government must not, ^ 
however, be regarded os mutually exclusive 
systems of admi^fttration. In ail civilised 
.states they supplement one another, although 
their relative importance is hardly ovc%in two^ 
instances the same. It is a mistak(»to suppose 
that there is no self-govcftiment in Prussia, in 
France, or oven in Kussia. It is a mistake'to 
j^poso that bureaucracy does not play a great 
{lart in Eii|;]and. In fact theaedmiiiistration 
(d ^i^iviliscd state is so sonous a task as to 
demand 111 tlie power of buroanoraoy and self- 
government combined. • The paid official hal^^ 
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or should hafo, tlie advantage in professional 
knowledge, professional skilly professional disci- 
plino, whilst the unpaid citizen has, or should 
hare, the adraiitago in familiarity with local 
i-equireraents, in local patriotism, and^in fi'ee- 
dom Trom technical prejudice and routine. An 
ideal system would make the unpaid citizen do as 
much work for the public os could be got out of 
him, and ensure his doing it properly by provid¬ 
ing official information, supervision, and audit. 
A certain independence is necessary to ^lake 
unpaid work attractive lo able and lioncflt men. 
On the other hand somf (Cities can never be 
^yiciently discharged by unpaid ofJiccra because 
they need a sjiecial training and a sj) 0 cial sl?iU. 

Adininistrativo orgaiiisatioii adinits of in¬ 
numerable Hiriations in detail. Atsertaiii simi¬ 
larity may nevertheless be notlil in the adminis- 
tiative systems of states which are similar in 
extent and civilisation. In very small states 
the administrative system must necessarily liavo 
rather a municipal than an imjicrial character, 
Thms in the states of ancient Greece and of 
ancient and mcdifcval Italy, wo find admini¬ 
strative organisations suited to the wants of a 
single town (see City—Ancient, Medieval). 
When the state expanded beyond these dimen¬ 
sions n- municipal had to bo transformed into 
an imperial administration. The most striking 
instance of lids process is afforded by the 
history of Rome. But in very large states the 
imjierial and the municijial organisations are 
disti^ict from the first. The central administra¬ 
tion IS jrom the fii’st contrasted with the local 
administration. Both, ho\vcver, are servants 
and reju’cscntatives of the stito. Both exist in 
order to cany out its l.aws. Tlieir separation 
is duo to the necessities of public business. It 
is qualified by tluk siqicrior ])ower of the central 
as coinpai'cd wilb 'iliat of the local authority, 
and of the sovereign as coni])ared with both. 
Yet it is so iniportuut that each must bo con¬ 
sidered by ifiscli', 

Centrq^ Adiainislratim in modem Europe 
bos had its root in the power of the monarch 
and has grown with the growth of tliat power. 
Thus in France the development of the central 
administration is alino.st co-extensive with the 
political history of the nation. In England, 
before the Conquest, there was hardly anything 
whicli could bo called a central administration, 
although tj^io local administration was tolerably 
complete. After the Conefbist tlie nucleus of 
■ strong administration was created by the 
iN^onnav kings, who had to maintain their 
authority ol onoo against a recently conquered 
pogple and a lawless •feudal nobility. By the 
Domesday survey the central government was, 
for the first time, informed of the populatidli 
and resiarces ol the kingdom. Th^tajces well 
much augmented and the exchequer was 
ised for the business of collection and*mana^- 
^nt. «rfiie itinerant justices, at 


first designed as much fi;^ ^nancial as foi 
judicial business, began under Henry 1. and 
were systematised by, Henry y. By meau * 
of these oircuiM ^ho central administrative 
authority was^daced in d?rcct contact^ith the 
local administi'ative authorities. Great-Vorks 
of architecriiro were executed’at the royal 
expeftse. Mercenary* armies wore frequently 
employed. Bq^ the administration as yet con¬ 
cerned itself with a few coniparatiToly simple 
matters. It was still indissolubly blexded with 
the economy of the king’s household. Through¬ 
out the Middle Ages public liealth, public com¬ 
munications, and jiolico in so far as provide^ 
for, were in the bands of thG local authorities 
The local uutlioriti^ enforced the many regula¬ 
tions respecting agriculture, nianufactiire.s,^and 
tiadc, which were enacted either by themselves 
or bj parliament. Education and the Reliee 
of tlio poor were for tbo most part left to the care 
of the cluircli. From the accession of the hoqae 
of Tudor down to our own time the sti’ength 
and activity of the central administratiop have 
constantly grown, but so gradually and inegu- 
larly that a summary account of tlie changl is 
almost impossible. The following are the chiel 
points whicli call for attention. During tlie 
ICtli century the central administration is in 
the hands of the monarch and his privy 
council, whoso power is seen rather in parficnrar 
arbitrary acts than in a minute official inter¬ 
ference with ordin.'iry life. By the political 
revolution of the 17th century a prime minister 
depending on the House of Commons and a 
cabinet arc subatitutud for the king and ])rivy 
council a.s beads of the ailmiiiLstration. The 
distinction between !;lie Civil List(< 7 .v.) and 
the rest of the public ox])endituro projiarcs the 
way for the ultimate total separation between 
tho royal household and tlio central adminis¬ 
tration. At tho same time the e.stablisbment, 
first of a regular navy, then of a regular army, 
and the growth of commerce and of colonies, 
involved the eroatioii of new administrative 
de[)artments. But every addition was made 
pk'ccincal, so that tin; central administration 
in tho 18th century presented a scene of extra¬ 
ordinary confusion. In tho 19tli century, 
especially since the pa.ssiug of the Reform Act 
of 1832, tho central administration was almost 
completely transformed. At tho acce.ssion of 
wfll lain IV. the civil list was so arranged as 
to comiffotc the separation between the personal 
income of the monarch and the ofller public 
charges. The Boor Daw Amendment Act of 
®34^cstablislied tho poor law board, .since 
developed into the local government board, and 
later into tho ministry of health, a body which 
RUj>crvisos and controls tho great majority of 
local authoritios. Jhii ministry also enforces 
the modern legislation on public health, begin¬ 
ning with the Public Health Act of 1875, which , 
consolidated earlier Statutes. The Committee 
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of Council lor ^gcation, astablished in 1898, 
liecamo in virtue otf the Ediicatioii Act of 1870 
>911 education ^c[>artineT)t which has since boon 
expanded into the Ministry of Education. The 
nniy.'viyand naval do^fartiuents Ifhve undergone, 
and lA'i) stil| u^i^lerguiug, variuua modifications. 
Local Adik%iilsin\iUm ,—The cl^racter of a 
system 0 ? local adininistfation depends Aiefly 
upon (a) the mode in whiuh^tho country is 
distributed into afJministrative areas; (&) the 
constitufion of the administrative authorities ; 
(c) the functions entrusted to them ; and (d) 
tlioir relation to the central administrative 
authority, In modern states it has gener¬ 
ally been found acMsablo to divide the territory 
into at least three species of jidmiriistrativo areas, 
the^mallcst being the TowN.siir?, PAnisn, oj' 
Commune, the iniermediate being the hundred 
or Union orarrondissemont, and the largest, the 
CouNTT, province, or DEPAirrMENT. The whole 
t^itory is thus divided into throe systems of 
ai'eos. But certain parts of the tcriitory, 
especially townsaand cities, differ so inueh from 
the rest in requirements and resources that tiiey 
ar8 usually constituted into special administra¬ 
tive areas, 'j’he space covered by these areas 
may or may not bo withdrawn from the general 
subdivision. Thus many of the larger English 
cities and towns possess all tlio attributes of 
counRes, but they are distributed into jiarishes. 

Again, tlie larger areas may be formed by 
grouping the smaller areas, or they may have 
no I’cforciice to them, ^flius in I'higland the 
union area has always boon made uj> by groujiing 
a minibor of poor-law jiarishos; but tliese 
parishes may he in more than one oounty, so 
tliat the boundaries of the union often intersect 
tlioso of the county. Again, the union area 
and the area of a munieijjal borough may coin¬ 
cide, but generally they have been tracc<I with¬ 
out reference to each other, and a municipal 
area may contain fragments of two or three 
poor-law areas. Besides these, many other 
administrative areas have been creatod at dillbr- 
ent times and have not been harmonised with 
one another. Tills confusion of areas is, how¬ 
ever, almost confined to England, and is being 
gi'adually mitigated. In England and elsewhere 
different methods of division have jirovailed in 
different periods. The county has always 
remained the largest administrative area ; liut 
the Hunuhed hasalmost disappeared, whilst the 
Poor Law union is quite modern ; and in the 
lowest roiTge the township has in many instances 
been snooeeded by the Manor, and this again 
by the parish, civil or ecclesiastical. % 

(J),. The constitution of the local authority 
in each area admits of much variety, but is 
generall/ reducible to one of four types; an 
assetnbly of all househol<^ra in the area, an 
assodibly of elected representatives, a com para- 
twely small ruling- b^y recruited either by 
oo-uptatipn or^by the selAtiou of the supreme 


government, and a staff of offi^Is raid by, 
and immediately cgnti'olled By, thatgovaument. 
Thus the Anglo-Saxon township and the town¬ 
ship of New England had os their authority the 
assembly of householders, and the same typo of 
authority appears modified by feudal inAence 
in tlio courts of the moditeval manor, and 
modified by ecclesiastical influence in the 
general vestry of the modem parish. Some¬ 
thing similar is seen in the village council of 
eastern Europe and of Asia. But this type df 
authoifty is suitable only to the smallest area. 
The second type •of®authority, the elective 
assembly, is seen in the Englisli select vcsti^^ 
bojft'd of guardians, and mooem muiiiciiial and 
county councils, ai^ generally in the urban 
coniinnnitieJ of the civilised woeld. Unlike 
the popular as.setnbly, it is compatible with an 
extensive area and \\'ith multifarious adminis¬ 
trative duties, and as it harmonises with demo¬ 
cratic sentiinoiit, it is coming into more general 
employment. The third type authority, the 
exclusive body, was soon in many English 
municipal corporations before the act of 1835, 
and in tlio English county authorities before the 
act of 1888. Some of the municipal bodies of 
this class renewod themselves by co-optntiou. 
The Quarter Sessions were rooriiited ^y the 
appointment of the crown from a list jucsented 
by tho lord-licntcnaut, and comi)oaorl of 
jicrsoiis having a certain i>ropci1,y qualilicatimr. 
'i'lio fourth tyjie of authority, the staff of 
government oflicials, is almost unknown in 
' England and is not commoti anywhere, fiut in 
I many countiies the head of the administrative 
I body, and tlic possessor of all real odministra- 
! tivc power, the jircfeet or mayor, is a govern- 
' ment official, and his elective colleagues exist 
chiefly in order to disguise yfo fact that there 
is no real solf-governiucnt. • * 

(f) As regards tho functions of the local 
authority, these have undergone many changes. 
In England they originally comprised, besides 
certain lopslative and judicial duties^ tlio duty 
of maintaining a police, the duty of keeping up 
public communications, the duty of taking 
certain precautions for the public health by 
removal of nuisances, etc., and the duty of 
enforcing a multitude of regulations as to 
' weights and measures, the qiuility of goods 
i offered for sale, especially provisions, and other^ 
j mattere connected with manufactiirgs and com¬ 
merce. A sciicsftf statutes culminating In the 
poor law of Eli;^abeth passed in 1601 added 
the function of relieving the poor, formerly le(| 

■ to ecclesiastical or to private charity. The 
i duty of providing for tlrt public health, which 
! had been little more than nominal, has beeSmo 
A our time a great branch of local administra¬ 
tion. Th# duty of providing* for elpmentary 
Illation is still more recent, Besides those 
fimctioifc local authorities hate acquired, ondef 
a number of general A* special acts, power ^ 
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proride ^Imost ereij^hiog which can minister 
to the health, decency, comfiyt, or amusement 
of a dense })opulatioD—gaa and water works, 
markets, museums, galleries of art, libraries, 
parley gardens, baths, lodging-honsae, and 
burial giounds. 

(d) Kclation to the centrol authority. This 
relation dilFers widely not only in dilTerent 
states but in the same state at dilTorent times, 

with respect to different classes of local 
authority. Thus in England the control cj 5 the 
central authority has usually been less strict 
than in hYance. In En|laifh there was liardly 
^■y eil'cctive control of local administrative 
bodies by a central authority, until the I'oor 
Law Amendment Act of JB34. The i)nor law 
board jirst, tnd then the mitlmrities that bavtf 
siioceedod it, liave exercisca over llie union 
authorities a ]>rctty cojnplcle control. It has 
been said that tlie only question with rcsjiect 

• to which a board of guardians lias any real 
discretion is thirt of gi’anting or refusing aiij'liea- 
lions for rcflief. The municipal eorjiorationa on 
the other hand, esjiccially those of the Iarge.st 
boroughs, have retained a real indejiendence. 

The central administrative authority may 
iniluence the local adniinisti'ation in one or 
more If tlie following ways : (a) 15y collecting, 
preserving, and circulating statistical and other 
information usrinl tor administrative jmrpose.s; 
(ft) hy enacting rules to guide the local 
authority ; (r) by periodical inspection or 
conf^ant supervision to ensuro the observance 
of tlicao rules; (d) by ])criodical audit of the 
accounts of the local authority. The means of 
enforcing this contixil are various. The extreme 
]ienalty for disobedience is the dissolution of the 
offending local authority. In England a board 
of guardians mays'be dissolved by order of the 
ministry of Inviltli,’ but a municipal corpoiation 
cannot be dissolved by any inoicly administra¬ 
tive authority. A lighter penalty is the with¬ 
holding either altogether or in part of gi-aiits 
ofnione^, ordinarily made by the central to 
the local aiitliority. jTlins a local education 
authority in ICtigland obtains the government 
grant only in so far as the education given by 
it satislics the ministry of education. 

111. Itelatwn of the AdiinnislnUive Organisa- 
tioti to (a) tiie sovereign person or body of 
: iwsons; (ft) the individual citizen. The 
sovereign ^'n each state will necessarily control 
the administration, but tlftf will bo effected in 
Mifferont ways. Under the older form of oon- 
Cfititutiofcal monarchy the monarch made laws 
by the adT^oe of his parliament and cairiod on 
tly administration by the help of his council. 

• The ministers were his ministers, and through 
thorn he controlled every branch of the adminw- 
tration.® At same time he dcpfnded on Ins 
^parliament for the necessary fuuds^ ai 

£ nisters were liable to parliamentary impeach- 
^ »nt. Under the latl^ form of constitutional 


monarchy, the nriinf. minister Jakes the place 
of the king ana iho^ cabinet Aakes the place of 
the privy council. T^e prime ^minister an^» 
cabinet owe their'^power to the support of the 
majority in the more pDpular housed of the 
legislature. Thus that house which is virttially 
sovereign hafi,a direct control over the adminis- 
trati(^i. Most modcril republics are''organised 
on the model of constitutional monarchy. In 
the United States the'president is perhaps more 
indnential in the administratiou than was 
formerly the king of England. The ministers 
arc his ministers and do not even sit in congi'ess. 
In Franco the president takes the place of a, 
modern king of England, thft’prime minister k 
the real ruler of theptate, and lie and bis cabinet 
hold office at the jdcaanre of tho majority in the 
cliambcr of dejmties. In despotic monarchies 
the ^lonarch has sole control of the administra¬ 
tion, nnclieckcd eitlier by apowerof withholding 
su])jtlit‘s or by a power of impeachment residing 
in a lejircsciitative body. 

The relation of tlic admin’strative fjystcm 
to tho individual citizen diders in different 
counlrios according to the nature of the authority 
em])owcrcd to decide iquin their luspccUvo riglits 
and duties. In many dcsjiotic states of a rude 
tyjjo administrative and judicial functions are 
united in llie hands of tlie monarch and the 
provincial governors. Under tliis systenf’thdfe 
can bo little jirotection for tlie individual citizen. 
In the despotic states of civilised Eurojie tlie 
administrative and j,'.^dicial organisations were 
u.sually kept distinct, but acts done in the 
course of administration were jdaced under a 
8]iecial law administered by special tribunals, 
and in many cases action could not be taken 
before these tribunals without tho previous sanc¬ 
tion of the government. In Franco this system 
survived many revolutions and has but recently 
been modified. It is also found more or loss 
developed in many other continental states. 
In England a special administialivo law and 
special administrative tribunals are unknown. 
Every branch of tlie public service has its own 
regulations and discipline, but these affect only 
its meiJibcrs. Every administrative authority 
stands in the iiosition of a private person em¬ 
powered hy law to discharge certain special 
functions. Acts done in the coui-se of admiui- 
station are on the footing of all other acts. 
If a policeman uses excessive violence in taking 
a prisoner to the police station, or if a collector 
of taxes exceeds his la^vful power^ redress is 
afforded by the ordinary courts of justice apply- 
fihg ^le same laws and observing the same 
procedure as in any other case of assault or of 
extortion. So too tho rights and duties of any 
government department or local authority are 
determined like tlxwe of any private individual. 

IV. Ecmwkic Aspects of Administration .— 
These are numerous and conijilicatod. In the j 
first ]>Iace udministPation includes the busiuesa 
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of raisiog the pitWic Ke^nu^ It thus in- 
y eludes the whole of^mblic fiuance. lu this light 
Aoqiiestions m to the saft liqiits of Taxation, as 
to the bpst kinds of taxes, as to*the most economi¬ 
cal {netfiods of levying them, & to the least 
barmhil wajis raising and the least oppressive 
modes of If^uidating gublio lqf,u8, all 
adininistritive questions, although they ore so 
oxtonsivo that they cannot beotreated in this 
article. In the second *placo administration 
includes •the business of spending the public 
revenue. That business suggests the inquu’y 
os to the proper functions of the state. "What 
should the state attcui])t to do itself? what 
^lould it attempt to regulate ? what should it 
leave entirely out of view^ These questions 
I’aisQi otlior than economical issues; but they 
raise economical issues too. Thus exjieriencc 
shows that in countries whore capital ^and 
knowledge arc rare many of the requisites of 
pB#ductiou such as Ratiavays, Canals, aque¬ 
ducts, Docks, drainage, and irngation worka, can 
be provided onlj^by administrative oiTort. Ry 
jjroviding those the state does not lessen indi¬ 
vidual energy or narrow its field of action. 
On the contrary, by facilitating production 
those administrative undertakings have often | 
strengtlienod the spirit of individual enterprise 
a^d ^cumulation. A notable illusti'ation of 
the service which may thus be rendered by an 
efficient administration is seen in the gi-owing 
])rosperity of Brit.isli India. In a later stage 
of ooonomie devclojmioutfnoro can bo done by 
private effort and less needs to be done by 
administration. But the growing complexity 
of life and industry, the gathering of multitudes ; 
into large cities, tlio concentration of industries 
ill huge factories, the production of the neces- I 
sarios of life, not by domestic labour, but by 
scientific processes on a vast scale, the new 
combinations of labour and of capital, the 
increased attention given to health, the more 
exacting demand for enjoyment and education, 
the dissolution of old customs and beliefs, 
all these changes bring with them difficulties 
which compel interference here and intorforence 
there and a vast iirocoss of administratiye regu¬ 
lation. No general rule can be laid down 
respecting the eflect of such regulation ; the 
eftect can be known in each case only by oxpori- 
enoe. All that can be said is that bef|ro 
regulating any branch of industry the fullest 
iuformatioji possible should be procured, and 
that all new' regulation should be tentative. 
In the third place we have to consider the 
economic effect of efficiency or inofficieuiy 
administration irrespective of its objects. The 
industry, the integrity, and the intelligenco of 
the administmtion are great economic forces. 
Compofre the admpistAti^ staff in Turliey 
with the Administiutive staff in Prussia and 
consider their influence o?^the economio con¬ 
dition of their respective countries. If the 


administrator is an- official^ his Tfficie^cy will 
depend greatly up^n the spirit, education, and 
traditions of the service of which ho is a mem¬ 
ber ; if ho is a private citizen, his efficiency will 
depend greatly upon the spirit, educatioi^ and 
traditions of the class from which he comes. 
In the fourth place the magnitude of the ad¬ 
ministrative staff is a circumstance of economic 
importance. An overgrown civil service moans a 
groat numbor of idlers and a waste of productive 
powqf, especially power of mind. It also means 
a heavier taxation of the productive classes (see 
Bureaucracy; CA^i#List ; Government). 

[For a general view of the i^odern state and its* 
organs, see Bluntflchli, Thtoi'y of the Slate) for 
the history of the Ei^lish administrative systeni 
consult StubRfe's tod Gneist’s Vonslitkitiondl His- 
lories of En(iJa7Ld^m\i\ for more detailed informa¬ 
tion the works oTiunierjitcd iu any bildingraphy of 
Knglish liistory. For its present state consult 
Anson, Law ami Oadnm of the, ConsUhtlion, fith 
fid., 192:1. The voliiincs known a# the English ' 
Citizen Scries are si,ill useful, Imt un^'ortuuately 
have not been bnmglit up to d,-ito and must lx* 
used with enuiion. The ultimate authorities on 
the sulqeet iiro to l)e found in the statutes and 
departmental regulations dealing witli the ,'!u])|ee(. i 

C. M. 

ADMINISTRATION, Letters of. ^Jntil 
the year 1922, when a pcison died intestate, 
ills real estate passed immeiliateh' to liis heir, 
h.e. to the person designated by Taw as entitled 
to its enjoyment, while his personal estate 
passed to Ins administniior, who had to 
administer it for the benelit of (I) Ins ci^slitors 
(2) of the next of Kin entithd to enjoy the 
surplus after payment of his delds, Ibit now 
hy the Law of Property Act, 1922 (12 & 11; 

I loo. V. c. 10), both real and ]ii'rsona] estate, in 
su<-h oasers ])ass to the adi^fiiistialor to be 
-idministered for tho sani# purposes. The 
administrator is a ])erson who takes out letters 
of administration, l.c. jiroeuros himself to ho 
nominated hy Dm Piohatc Divi.sion of the 
nigh Coui't to the adniinislTation ol estate. 
Letter's of administration are grunted usually 
to some of the next of tin ; failing tlicni, to a 
creditor, aiul, if there be no creditor, to any 
person whom the Court tliinks suitable. Once 
appointed, the adniinistiator very clnselv re¬ 
sembles ail (executor appointed Ly will Like 
the executor the adrnini.strator, as such, has no • 
beneficial interest in the estate, and liability 
for any tiling beyon€^lie assets which he receives. 
He is boiiiid to realise tho estate*, to pay th^ 
funeral expenses and debts, and to distribite the« 
balance, if any, among the jicrsoiis entStlcd luid w 
the Law of Projterty Act,Vhich rcqieals the (Jd 
Statutes of DisTiiinuTioN (22 & 2'A Cur. 11. 
c^*]0, and acts cxjiUiining or amonding). He 
may himsel# happen to bo one o^tlieso fersona. 
•y^naj liappen that although the deceased 
has made a will he has named no Executor, or^* 
that the executor nameff refuse to act, or be-• 
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eornoa jncapfble, or dies before the testator. 
In any of these cases an administrator must be 
appointed, and his administration is said to be 
“cum testameuto annoxo,” since it his duty 
to give effect to tlic provisions of ttio will. 
Shomd the sole executor or the administrator 
be an infont, his guardian will obtain letters 
of adniinistration “duranteininoriaetate,”that 
is, until the infant attains his majority. 

Should tho administrator die before ho has 
tally administered tho o.state, a new 
trator must he appointed. For tlie ofliee of 
admiiiislrator does not^iafs like tho office of 
K executor to tin* j^rsonal rejwesciitativcs of^the 
wsou wlio Jjpld it. 

[See Underhill, c. M. 

ADMINKTKATOK. 'J'lic pcison.ji Jvpre- 
sentativo of a desceased intestno or of a testatoj- 
whoso will docs not appoint any execijtors, or 
whose executoi's are umihle or unwilling to act. 
The ni^aiest relative who is willing to act is 
ajjpointed administrator, and in default ol' 
relatives tClministration may bo granted to a. 
creditor. The instrument coitilying the grant 
is called “letters of ndininistrution.” TIjo 
personal estate of the inlesbate or testator 
(and since 1882 such real esfate as was held by 
him a fiduciary capacity) becomes vested in 
the administrator, wlio lias to ]iay all debts 
chargeable to estate, and to distribute tlie 
residue aucoi-diug to law, viz. in case ol iiitcstacy 
ill accord,nice with tlie liiiw of [’ropcity Act, 

J (12 & 13 Geo. V. c. ] f), repelling 22 k 23 
Car. ii^c. 10; 1 Juc. II. c. 17), and, wiiere there 
is a valid will in accordance with the directions 
eontauifid in tho same. In the latter case tho 
grant is made “with the will annexed” (rum 
• irMa'nwito ann^x^. K, .s. 

ADULTKIIATtON. The alteration of an 
article into somethfiig inferior, but not readily 
distingui.sliable in appearance, by the aihlition of 
cheaper materials. Legislation has eudeavoureil 
to provide, in many instances, hut not always 
siicccssfijly, that the aiticlc.s thus deteriorated 
should w marked out^so distinctly that the 
unwary may be always able to escape the pit- 
fall. Against this endeavour the maxims of 
Caveat Emptoe and, with less ground, of 
Laissez Faihe, are sometimes invoked. Occa¬ 
sionally even tile 8[)irit of class ojiposition (as 
f when legislation againstadulteratioii is promoted 
by producers whose interests are individually 
affected) is called up to hifl^er the prevention 
•f the sale of something which, though con- 
^cssodlyinot what it professes to be, is claimed 
to be a cheaper and as useful an article as that 
for which it is substituted. Professor Marshall 
obferved (Inaugural Address, Oo-ojKirativo Con¬ 
gress, Ipswich, 1889), in speakingofadultcratioi?^ 
“That term is tften used so as to iAdudo ojicii 
and undisguised changes in the chajactai^af 
goods to suit tho wants and tho tastes of con- 
.^rncTS. Hut you secnf to me to have a cleiy 


duty; it is ,to eirplain t) ^nsumers what 
tilings are cheap and what^things only appear/ 
to be cheap ; «give them ftfr their money 
as high class goods as y^u can afford', and ar 
much truthful information about them you 
possess.” '' '' 

AS> VACDREM FiUTY. A duty levied on 
a commodity in jiroportion to the value, in 
contrast to a ^[»ecili(^ charge on the quantity. 
At fust sight this form of taxation appears the 
more equitable one. In pmctice, however, 
customs duties ad tvhrcm Iiavc been found to 
work out with great inequality, and also to be 
inconvenient to levy for various reasons, amoiig 
which are the following: (1) the difficulty of 
ascertaining correctly the values of the ^ods 
charged with the duty; (2) the ojieniiig to fiaud ; 
(3) the delay and hindrances cau.‘:cd to importers 
and^'othei’s. In theory it might he siqijioscd 
that ad valorem taxes on all commodities would 
not affect their relative values, hut it has h?en 
inainlained that, owing to thq different projior- 
tions in which fixed and circulating cajiitais enter 
into their cost of production, this would nolr'l>e 
so. Tlius J. S. Mill remarks (Prinnples of Pol. 
Econ. bk. v. ch. iv. § 1) tliat in case of an ad 
valorem duty on all eominoilities exactly in 
|)ioportion to their value tiicre would be a 
di.sturbanco of values owing to . , .^‘tfce 
dilfereiit durability of tho cajiital employed in 
dilfercnt occupations.” An ad valorem duty 
was levied at an early date in this country. 
There existed temp. Sdward I. an ad valorem 
duty of 3d. uj)on every Wnute or twenty solidi 
of lead and tin (Custom llevcnue of England, 
Hubert Hall, vol. i. p. fiy). In recent years 
ad valorem (Intios, whi<-h had jiractically dis- 
ajipoared from the Rrilish fiscal system, have 
been le-iiitroduccd childly in coimectioii with 
Imperial iirefcrence. (>Scc Taxation.) 

Cournot amves by mathematical reasoning 
at tho conclusion that the effect of aii ad 
valorem tax of so much per cent will be the 
increase of the expenses of ]ux)duction (includ- 
ijtg traii.smksion into the consumer’s hands) by 
a larger pcj-contage. Let n be that fraction of 
the value which constitutes the tax. Then the 
elfcet is as if tho expenses of production had 
been increased in the ratio 1 - n: 1. Whenoe 
it follows that, other things being eiiual, a tax 
wiK bo heavier as the expense of production is 
greater, that is “as in the price of the com¬ 
modity a smaller ])art rcprc.scutg the^rofit” of 
the seller. The tlicorem is true both in a 
r^inie of monopoly and of oompetition. 

[SeJ James Mill, Elements of Pol. Eoon.'—J. S. 
1A\\\, Principles of Pol. Econ. —J. R. M'CulIoch, 
Principles ^ Pol. Econ., Tcurnlion and the Fund’ 
i)iij System, p. ii. ch. hi.—S. Ruxton, Finance 
and Politics^ an IH^or^aL Sttuly, 1786-1885.— 
Paul Leroy-ReauHeu, TrniU de la Science dei 
Finances, vol. i. ed. 1877, p. 566.— Eiciionnain 
dee Finances, 1889, vol. i., “Droits ad vslorein." 
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Rteherche$ 9wr hsvpnncipis^ MathimatiqneB de 
la Theorie des Ricfttsaes^ arta. 41 and 53. The 
flhssa^os referr^] to contain some other abstract 
theorem^ relating to an ad valorem, tax.] ' 

AJD vInOES. IiAlio wntin^^5 of the French 
PJIYSIOCRA'ID (and oycii of Cantillon, Easaiy 
1765, p. 29b) “ advaiKt^^ ” are tii outlay of 
wealth wi{li a view to some future return, as 
opposed to an outlay for immodij^e consuinptiiun 
This notion was wide ebou^h to include the 
advanocs'of food made hy a jtarcnt to Ida infant 
child (Daitik, J'hyslocratcs, od. 1846, p. 391), 
and might include the means of preparing a feast 
•r making a toy^ Uut more commonly the 
)froi-d was used almost as wo now use “caiiital." 

“ ITio weapons made by tlii first hunter were 
a gi3at augmentation of his ca})ital or his 
arlvancos” (l)aire, ih.) .The pliysiocrats dis¬ 
tinguished three soita of advances in ag'^icul- 
ture:—(1) The gionml expcnse.s or avana'.ft 
/(JOeitres which arc laid out once for all, e.g. 
on clearing, draining, etc. ; (2) Tljc original 
advaneos or av(hices pHmitivc^iy needing occor 
sio^l rejiuir or renewal, e.g. on ploughs, cai-ts, , 
oxen, and manure; (3) the annual expen.ses, ' 
or d^pensea annvcllcs, which need regular and 
continual renewal, e.g. wages of labourers and 
food of cattle (Dairo, ib., p. 344). Tubgot 
a^nlijg similar distinctions even to nianul'ac- 
ture (Pbr7?t. et Disirib. dea liicli. § 52 aeq.) 
The distinction drawn hy Adam Smith hetwoen 
fixed and circulating capital rests not on this 
difference of durability b|{t on the retention or 
non-retention of the capital in the hands of 
the investor. Kicardo adojits the criterion of 
durability while preserving the twofold instead 
of the physiocratie threefold division, hater 
economists have followed Ricardo, though most 
of them admit with him that such a distinc¬ 
tion, being one of mere degree, cannot be 
closely pressed. The “advances uecebsary to 
produce a commodity” are sornctiines described 
as synonymous with the capital necessary to 
produce it {e.g. Maltiius, Pol. Ecoii .^ Ist cd., 
p. 293) ; and sometimes we hear of the “ad¬ 
vance of capital ” (Senior, Pol. Ec(m., ]». 194); 
but it is 8])neiBlly in relation to wages and tlie 
wages fund that the word “ ndvancKS ” lias bci*n 
most frequently employed (see Capitai.; IV. N. 
Senior ; Wages Funi)). The financial sense of 
the word (e.g. advances to government by^he 
ban^ calls for no special consideration, i. b. 

ADVENTURE]^, Merchants. Knglisli 
oompaniefforthecondnctandextciisionoi foreign 
commerce have been of twodiflbrout kinds—(1) 
Regulated, and (2) Joint-stock compniH. 

“■ When they do not trade xtpoii a joint stock,” 
eays Adam Smith (bk. v. ch. i.), “but are 
obliged to ^mit any pemon, jiroperly qualihed, 
upon paying a ccrtali* fi«e and agreeing to 
.aubmit to the rcgnlations of the company, each 
rn'emher trading upon his^wn stock and at his 
own tisk^ they are called Tcgulated companies. 


When they trade, upon a joinif stoo^ each 
member shanng ir^the comhion profit fffid loss 
in proportion to his shai'e in the stock, they 
are called joint-stock c.oinpanios.” The oldest 
and mos4 celebrated of the fonner class was the 
company of Moi-chantsAdventui-ers. To under¬ 
stand its history, we must advert to the system 
j)f the Staple, established temp. Henry 111. 
Certain places on tlie continent wore fixed by 
royal authority as the sole marts for English 
ware|, wlicro goods wera to be “ collected, ti'ied,* 
and a^easod.” Dniing the 13th and 14th 
centuries the five gAatfexports of England were 
wool, wooll'ells, leather, tin, and lead, the iir^ 
by far the mo.st important, ftruges in Flanders 
was most commonly^he scat of the Sla])le, but 
the English *kin^s frequently tram^brred it to 
other continmitaT towns, us, for example, to 
llergen, Doit, and Calais, usually for political 
ratlior than commercial reasons. When the 
English cloth maimlacturo began to assume 
importance, the compiiny of Merchants Adven¬ 
turers came into cxi.stcnco, and froSi the first 
it was most closely, tliough not exclusively, 
a.ssooi.atcd willi the export of cloth. Whoclcr, 
secretary of the comj)any, suy.s of it (Treatise oj 
Covwierce, 1501): “It consisteth of a great 
number of wealthy and well ox])criu|.“nted 
mcrchaiit.% dwelling in diverse great cities, 
maritime towms, and other j)arts ol‘ the realm, 
to wit, London, York, Doiavich, Exeter, I[)swich; 
Newca.stle, Hull, etc. Those men, of old time, 
linked ami bound themselves togotlior in 
eompany for the exercise of nierchand^so*and 
.scafaro, tratUng in clotli, k(!rsio, and all other, 
as well English as foreign, commodities vcn{l- 
ible abroad.” The origin of the comjiauy is 
obscure, and the date of its incorjioratimi cannot 
he detcnniried witli ccitaiiit^* But privileges 
wore granted to it in the 14th century by the 
Count of Flanders for trading in his dominions, 
and JCdward HI. fixed Bruges as the place to 
wliich its commodities should he carried. In 
1407 Henry IV. gave its membci’s tho.right of 
appointing their own governor. About tlie 
middle of the 1.5th ccntiny they came into 
Conflict with the Mcrclianls ol tlie Staple. The 
latter alleged that the Merchants Adventurers 
had no riglit to exact the regular contribution to 
tlieir society from all jiersons exporting cloth to 
the Low Countries. The quarrel came to a head 
temp. Henry VIL, wlio favoured tlij claims of 
the Merchants Aifeiituiei's, because they had 
given him valuable help during hie diplomats 
difrerences with Margaret of Burgundy arisinj^ 
out of the assistance she gave to Perkin War- 
beck. They had proveifted distress and dis¬ 
content among the artisans hy “taking up fho 
^inmodities of the kingdom, though tliey lay 
dead iqioii Hicir hands for want •f vent 4(Baoon, 
Ui0of ^ Henry Vll.) Tlie amount which the 
company could exact foi membership was limited 
by act of parliament, tut its ^fight to contif^ 
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the cloth-trdie to the Netherlands was rccog- 
nised. • It recoivetf, in 1501. a charter author¬ 
ising its members to elect a president and 
twenty-four assessors, to make thoir own decrees 
for the management of the tmde, and tp punish 
trai^essors. The Star Chamber, in 1505, de¬ 
cided that the merchants of either of the con¬ 
tending companies who wished to share in the 
trade of the other must pay the ordinary contri¬ 
bution. From tills time tho extension of English 
eommerce was principally the work of the^Ier- 
chants Adventurers. Henry VII. liad otitained 
from the government of %e Ketherlandsin 1496 
a treaty known a.s the Intekuursus Magnus, 

* which secured uiufluil ireedom of trade; the Ihor- 
chanta of both coiiiiirics^were allowed proper 
liousos for iRsidencc and lor tho storing of their 
morcliaiidise. The English traders were also 
pemiittud (1499) to soil their woollen cloths in 
other towns of the Netherlands besides Bnigea 
and Antwcrji. The further right to sell by retail 
was afteiwaixls obtained by pressure exorcised 
on tho Arolidviko Philip, when driven by a stoi-m 
on the coast of England in 1506 ; but this con¬ 
cession was strongly juotestod against by the 
Flemings, who called the agu-i-ineiit the Intku- 
' CunsuH Mai, ns, and it was beioro long revoked. 
Anlw^if) had draum away from Bruges the 
greater part of tho English trade by oH'ering 
special advantage.s, and though the return of 
the Merchants ft dvcnturer.s to Ib uges had been 
agitated from time to time, it now soon ceaseil 
to be thought of, and Antwerp became the 
grea# markijt for English clotli. About the 
same tiftic (1516), tho Jung of Portugal rcmovefl 
to Antwerp the staple for oriental wares, and 
tho Portuguese merchants thenceforth purchased 
there the I'-nglisli cloth which they sold in the 
esbteni countiies^id in Brazil. 

Hio second greati struggle of tho Merchants 
Adventurers was with tho Hanseatic traders in 
Englaml. In the 14ih (!cut\iry Llie Hakreatio 
Leagl’is {q.v.) had been a great power, but 
towanls tlic end ol'tho 15th it began to decline. 
It bad Ritablished itself (k'wp. Henry 111.) 
strongly in England, ^ts merchants assisted 
ibe English kings financially and were there¬ 
fore favoured. Having first settled in some 
of tho towns on the east coast, they finally 
concentrated tbcm.^lves in tho Streltaru at 
London, whore they had an establishment 
imposing by its magnitude end strong defences. 
Arigorous aiscipliuewasmaiift^incd amongst tlic 
^RTERiJNGR. OS they were called, the jealous 
I hostility^f the city ])Oi>ulation requiring them 
be poiqietiiallyon their guard. Tho Meichants 
Adventurers, when thejihud succcsfifiilly asserted 
•thofr claims against their English rivals, were 
«agcr to get into their hands the whole exporf 
|tradc, at^lcast ^hat in woollen clo4h. They* 
iwere jealous of tho comparative immunity 
TOstoms enjoyed by the cloths expoi'tedthro^h 
mkt Hanse ti'adcrs. Tke treaty of Utrecht, 
VOL. L 


1474, had provided that |!iiglislimcn should 
possess the same privileges 4 q Hanseatic towns 
abroad as the Germains did in England, 
tho English mefthants complained tl^at this 
reciprocity wat not accorfied to them.* Efforts 
were made in consequence by^{I(uii 7 V^I. to 
obtain such^pompacta with Denmark, and such 
a fotAing in Livoniafas would to smne extent 
make English t^ders independent of the Hauso. 
But jiolitical motive led the king to recede 
from tho attitude thus taken up, anJ^ to con¬ 
firm to the Hanseatic traders tho privileges they 
enjoyed in London. Henry Vlll. also, unwill- 
ing to prevoko the enmity of the League, con# 
tinned to protect the rights Jl" the “Itcrchantt 
of the Steelyard.” • 

Meantime the Merchants Adventurers^had 
been pushing with great energy their trade 
vvith^the Low Countnos. Wolsey, dissatisfied 
with the treatment of English traders in the 
Netherlands, sought to remove tlio staple fi^r 
cloth to Calais, and Thomas Cromwell wished 
to establish it in England. •But both* these 
jirojects failed. The latter proposal was revived 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and was strongly 
advocated by Cecil; but the Merchants Adven¬ 
turers preferred to continue trading to Antwerp, 
probably because the now arrangement would 
liave necessitated the granting to foreign^^i 
England an equality witli the native ti-adcrs. 
T ])0 Duke of Alva, when sent to the Netherlands 
by Philip 11., seized the ju'opeidy of the English 
merchants at Antwer|| and they in consequence 
withdrew in 1578 to Hamburg, where special 
iiiduaiinents wero oflored them. Antxverp, 
as a commercial ceniro, was ruined by tho 
civil war ; many of the No.therland merchants 
also removed to England, and a great number 
of artisans did tho same, thus introducing 
branches of the cloth manufacture which had 
not jireviou.sly been jiractisecl there. Already 
in 1552 the English merchants had obtained 
from the Privy Council a decree abolishing the 
jirivilegos of tlie Steelyard, and reducing the 
Ihin.se traders in England to the position of 
other foreigners. Their jnivileges were, how¬ 
ever, jMirtially restored under Mary, and in the 
early part of Elizabeth’s reign ; but, failing to 
recover their old position, they procured the 
expulsion from Hamburg of the Eugliah mer¬ 
chants who had been invited tbitlier. After 
various measures of retaliation on both sides, 
the English wore, in 1697, expelled frem all the 
dominions of the Empire. Elizabeth Torthwith 
directed the civic authorities of London to close 
tlft'St^lyard, and ordered the German merchants 
to leave England, thus bringing to an end the 
history of the Hanseatic lengiie in this country. 

After this period, we find the “foreign 
residence or comiitoi»” o4' the Merchants Adven¬ 
turers fixed sucpessively at Groningen, Delft, 
and Dort. In 1649 ^icy are invited to return 
to Bnigos, but decline to do so. They are then 
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finally estublishod^at Haifiburg, and come to 
^ be commonly knovi a as tlio flambui’g Company. 

Tlie generat model o6 thp Merehants Advon- 
turors’ ii^ssociatiou was folloVod in the regu¬ 
late^ companies which are tlio ^roat feature of 
English cominprce from the middle of the 16th 
century. T6 encourage the trad^^ with Russia 
opened by Chancellor, Queen Mary incorporated 
the Muscovy Company, and irEnglish factors 
setLled at Novgorod; the charter of the com¬ 
pany ga'vo it the exclusive right of trading to 
Russia, Tile Eastland or Baltic Company was 
incorjioratcd 1579, the TimKKY Company 1581, 
Che Mauritania Cjnipany 1585, and the Guinea 
Company 1588. (See Oomtanies, Stati.e.) 

Mercantile companies, x.itli special powei's 
eiiUisted to them by the govonimeiit for the 
protection of trade, may, Adam Smith remarks, 
“have been useful for tlio first introductiipi of 
some branches of commerce, by making at tlicir 
oern exjienso an experiment wliit li the state 
might not think it prudent to make.” And 
the tilde of England was certainly in its early 
st^es greatly furthered by the action of the 
Merchants Adventurers. The abuse to which 
such corporations are liable is the restriction of 
the greater jiait of the trade to the directors 
of tile comjiany and their particular friends, 
^ul^Jie euforcemciit of burdensome regulations 
with a view to that end. The Mercliants 
Advcuturci*s were not always free from this evil; 
but by the interference of parliament, as we 
have seen, the terms of a»Jiiiissiou were n'duccd, 
and, Andkiiron telle ns, from the middle of 
the 17th century no comjdaint was made 
against them. Smith admits that the Russia 
and Eastland Companies were not, in his time, 
i:>pi)ressive. The Turkey trade, ho says, not¬ 
withstanding recent legislation to oj)en the 
corresponding company fully, was still con¬ 
sidered by many [teojilc as very far from being 
altogether tree. He does not believe the 
Afkican Comtany, tliougii accused of “re- 
sti’aining the trade, and establishing some sort 
of improper monofmly,” really oj>cn to that 
charge. But ho cimsures it on the ground 
that it did not fullil its duty of properly main¬ 
taining forts ami garrisons. And, where such 
mainteiiaueo is necessary from the trade being 
with barbarous or senii-civilised eominunities, 
lio holds that regulated companies are Jess 
likely to attend to it than joint-stock eoni- 
ponies, first, because the divoetons of the former 
have no interest in tlie prosperity of the 
general trade of their company, and may even 
be gainers by its limitation; and, sG(j 9 udi|/, 
be(jauso they have no adequate fund at their 
disposal, the company possoRsing no common 
stock, and being dependent for their outlay on 
the casttal revenue frem aadmission fines and 
corporation dues. Smith a[>peai's scaiLely 

tb^llotf tile regulated co^ipanios duo credit for 
the p^rt which most ooQtpetent authorities 


assign them in the extension of'iSDglish com- 
iiierce, it is, doybtless, ti^ue that, w^en he 
wrote, the services which such corporations were 
fitted to render were substantially exhausted, 
and, as ihe says, the highest eulogy that could 
be bestowed on them was that of being nierely 
useless. 

[J. Wheeler, Treatise of Coimierce, 1601.—A. 
Anderson, Uistuncal and Chronological Dedw' 
tion of the Origin of Commerce, 1764.—G. Schani, 
Engliscke llandeUpolitik gegen Ende des AlUtA 
altdA\ 1881.—W. Cunningliani, Orowth of English 
Industry and 1890.—In the present 

article we are much iiufobted Xo Foreign Commerce 
if England under the Tudofft (Stanhope EsRsy'' 
for 1883, by Jolin Bruce Williamson), an excellent 
abstract of Schanz, 4ilh information from other 
sources.] • J. *c. I. 

ADVICE. Vriinarily, an order given by 
one ])ersoji to another to perform some act of 
business, such as the ]>aymcut of a bill of 
exchange, for him—used also in the sense of 
giving inforination on business' matters moie 
generally. ** 

AFRICAN COMPANIES, Early. The cir¬ 
cumstances of trade with Africa, or rather witJi 
Africa excluding the Alcditerranoan coast, were 
of such a nature as to favour jiarticularly the 
iormatiuu and maintunance of privileged tfuding 
com]>aiiies. 'I'ho trade was sufficiently danger¬ 
ous to suggest tlio need of sp|cial privilege?, 
and not sufiiciently profitable to permit of being 
carried on without Ihem. England, however, 
was not the first country to enter into tr|diDg 
relations with the wc.st coast of Afric^ Por¬ 
tugal hold that jiosition, and jiractically en¬ 
joyed a monoiioly till 1536. In that year we 
hoar of Fhiglish adveiiturem and of their success. 
Benin on iho Guinea coast was the attraction of 
Lho traders. The venture waa probably repeated 
moro thau once ; without leading iinincdiately 
to the formation of a company. That result, 
however, soon ensued, and the llret charter was 
granted, the ju’ccursor of many others. 

(1) 1588 ; Elizabeth granted to cedain mer¬ 
chants of Devonshire,^ Exeter, and Condon a 
charter giving exclusive trading privileges for 
ten years to the rivers of Senegal, Gambia, and 
the neighbouring district. This company, called 
The Guinea Company, was in reality the fore¬ 
runner of the African companies, among which 
it may itself be numbered, llioy were all^, 
comiuinies formed to trade with the^west coast. 
Under the auspife^ of this company several 
voyages wore made, the chief goods brought 
back being pejiper, ivory, palm oil, cotteu cloth, 
It seems to have been very uusuccSlsfuI, o^v^ng 
iu port to the action of interlopers ” or i^^e- 
|>endont traJei*s. 

(2) 1618; a new exclusive ohuter to Sir 
kobert RJAi and other LondonOrs. It too wu 
ti^coe^ful, first througli the action of private 
traders and secondly owing to the very small 
profit gained by tho^ engaged in this trab^ 
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bfifore the dlvelopment of tbo slave trade 
hetweeQ^be n^est o^t and tl^ Englieh planta¬ 
tions in America. 

(3) 1031; a new company Mas fdhned, the 
charter granted to Sir Richard Youjg, Sir 
Kenol^ Digby, and others I'or thirty-one yeai-s, 
the limits assigned extending from Ca])e Blanco 
to the Cajie of Good Hope. Similar causes to 
those before enumerated appear to have led to 
its dissolution. 

•(4) 1662 ; a fourth company formed this time 
with the defmito object of convoying 3000?ilavos 
a year to the AmericA Settlements. Its 
development was interfered with by wars with 
me Dutch, and it ^vu way to— * 

(.*)) 1672 ; i\\Q Jtoyal Jtfri 4 ff,n Company, which 
really bought out the rights of the proprietors 
of the foregoing. These, like other trading 
companies of the time, were based on grants of 
exclusive privileges to certain peraons made by 
royal charter. As such they were doomed by 
the act passed after the Revolution of 1688, 
whereby all* exclusive privileges except those 
\uthorisod or granted by parliament M'cro wiLli- 
* drawn. The AiViciin trade was thus thrown 
^open though it must be remembered that the 
com[iany was not destroyed. Its exclusive 
lights ^^cre taken away ; but (1698) some part 
of these rights were rcstorctl by statute (9 & 10 
Will. III.) in regard of the settlements and forts 
which had to be Jijiportecl. Traders other than 
those belonging to the company wore burdened 
withdillerontiaDluties. Fromthis time onwards 
dispu As continually arose as to the expediency of 
restriction. But despite tho attention devoted 
to the trade, it eontinuod to be iuo.st unprofit¬ 
able. At ono time its stock dropped to 4^, 
and though it rose above this low liguro it 
seems never to haf^ approached par except at 
'the time of tlie Sou wi Sk\ BujuiLK. In conso- 
quence of the low credit it stood in, and of tho 
increased liabilitias incuired by tlio company, it 
was resolved to transfer its property to a new 
comjiauy ^omposed of tlio proprietors of tho old 
comjiany ai.d its creditor^ and— 

(6) 1750; a new African company M’as estab¬ 
lished. It was of course without excluvsive 
rights. In 1762 the property of the former 
company was finally transfoiTod to its hands. 

[Anderson, Uisto^-y of Commerce. —Mucphersoii, 
Annah of Commerce., —Rynier, foidera .—Laus- 
ftwn MSS. in But. Mus.] E. c. k. q. 

(7) 1791; the Sierra LeonA Sompuny may be 
chased with the eaily African companies in the 
UQSe tha^ the acts of parliament establishing 
and detcrmiwng it both precede the act de¬ 
termining the old African conipauioa. 

Tfie Sierra Leone Comiiany oiiginated in the 
philanthropic schemes of certain gentlemen who^ 
(1787) fo^ed themsolvos into a committee and 
j raised a vithnd for assisting destitute blac^,^ 
most of whom bad been the victims ^)f the 
s^e trade, to settle ii# Sierra Lcoue. The 


project very quickly 4;ook tb%f(y7n of a regular 
oomjiany, and 1791 atf act was passed 
incorporating the Sierra Leone Company. In^ 
1800 letters patSnt were issued dcljuitcly 
granting the pininsula of^Sieira Leone* so^ar 
'as was in tho power of the ^jo\gn, to* the 
oompany, l^t tho French war vrfy adversely 
alfectdft the fortunes of*the comfiany, a!id lieavy 
subsidies were giajitcd from imperial fiinds to 
sustain it, so that in *1807 an act was passed 
providing for the extinction in seveB years’ 
time of the Sierra Leone Company and its 
lights over tbo colony. In 1809 a charter 
was granted to the company providing for thee 
“ Colony of Sierra Leone," aun after the powers* 
given to the comjtang had expired, this charter 
was (in 1821) regranted direct to the colonifta, 
who were then placed directly under tho crown 
of Grey t Britiiin. 0 . A. H, 

AFRICAN COMPANIES, Recent. It would 
appear from a review ^f historical facts the^ 
in periods when a number of ditferent civilised 
nations have been actively competing foi the 
])OSsession or settlement of an unallotted regio^ 
the favourite method of occupation has been the 
quasi-national conij'iany. The recent allotment ol 
a great portion of tho A frican continent amongst 
chartered companies is on a par with the early 
tiottlcment ofNorth America and the West In^es. 

Putting aside tlic Congo Froo State, wmon 
in some respects is analogous to a chartered 
company, we have in order of time the Jioyal 
Niyer Company (char^red as the J^ationai 
African Company in 3 886) dominating the 
basin of the river Niger on tho west, the /wi- 
perial BritisK Ea.st African Company (1888) 
on the Somali coast to the cast, and tho BrilUk 
South African Company (1889) between tho 
Zambesi and the British colonics to the south. 
All these are British comjtanies, and all hold 
a royal charter. A Gcnnan South-West African 
Campany has been at work for some years 
with imliiforont success, and does not seem to 
enjoy any privileged position. The Qerman 
End African Company, which is chartered, was 
formed in 1888 by a coalition of tho private 
Commandite Comj»any and Karl Peters and 
Co., to compete with the British company in 
the Somali and Zanzibar districts. 

An amalgamation of powerful bouses in 
Wes^ Africa is at this time moving to obtain 
a charter as the Oil liivera Company. The 
African LoJcm Company is uiichartc.red and ii 
likely to become merged with the BritiSh South 
African Company. The Conyo Company is an 
ordlna^ one, with its seat of o})erationB in the 
Congo Free State, The “ United African 
Company" of 1879 was the parent of the 

Na.tional African Cennpany," now the Royal 
Kiyer Company; it Bnccewsfully competed with 
and ovontnally absorbed two French oompanie# 
which received oonsid^able support tom tbeii 
government. 
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The new Brit^l^mpanteB diScr from the last 
)f the old onos-4-the Sierra %cone Company 
see Africa^’ Comfanjes^ early) —in being 
iTOwe^lly commercial As'eiplained in the 
irtjolo 111 Colonies* (/ow;7'3i.mcjii by Voin 2 )ania 
[g>v.*j —tJi(iy ^a^re similar in conception and 
urn to the old Jioyal African^ and Guinea 
Jo7npani^s. Goveriim^its, liowever Strong, 
lave usually Blinmk from tlieuiespousibility of 
idministeriiig a large tf.iknown tract of terri- 
ory, bt4; have been willing to encourage the 
lazards and adopt tho auccossos of a company. 
!n the first blush of African development 
Icchnanaland was annexed as a protectorate 
nider tho immediate care of tho Britisli crown, 
)Ut this policy was too {j(jvcrely criticised by 
th^timid to encourage its rc}iclition in dealing 
with African territories. When the movement 
went on and in various parts of Africa a number 
of ordinary commercial conijianics had secured 
finable concessions or cstal)lislicd tlin nucleus 
of a trade, their jircscnt secui ity and the future 
estalilishmciit of a colonial dependency was 
assured by their consolidation into large asso- 
eVations under hoards of directors of recognised 
substance, with wide jiowers over considerable 
extents of tciritory, and enjoying the prestige 
of a royal charter. 

The chartci’s of the existing companies arc 
Tu^very siniihir. Tliat of tlu! Soittk Jfrkan 
Company has a Kjtecial colonring, in tliat two or 
three of its provisions iUlausea 10, 17, 18) 
appe.ar to conteinjdatc future transfer of its 
powers to a crown colony ; for instance, it 
may make “ ordinances " .subject to confirmation 
by the secretary of state. All Ihrcugli the 
charters modern caution and modern philan¬ 
thropy arc conspierjons. Tho control of the 
orown througli one of the sccreln-ios of state 
is seemed at every ])oint, especially as regards 
any foreign relations. In the case of the Jioyal 
Niger and Impcrwl Brififfh EaM Afrimn Com¬ 
panies this control is exei’cised through tho 
foreign office ; in the case of tho British South 
African Coropiioy through the colonial ollice,. 
Tho difference of the controlling de])arfnient 
was determined solely hy the fact that in tlm 
case of the first two compaiiios tlndr iminciUate 
contact was with foreign stjvtcs, in that of the 
British South A/rkan Company it was with 
British colonies and ]>rotectnraLes. Tho stipu¬ 
lations in respect of tho slave trade and ftquor 
traffic with the natives are tho oflspring of a 
humanHarian age. Subject to these limitations 
the companies have wide jiowci-s, not only of 
carrying on commerce and industries on ti'cir 
own acoount, hut of granting concossfuns and 
powers to individuals for every sort of under¬ 
taking. They have all the attributes of largo 
joint-stock companief wjtli some of those of 
iiidcpondont states. But they cannot enjoy or 
iGtreate any monopoly of trade. 

The Imperial Britisf^East African Company 


has at present (1S92) loss individ^lity than the 
others; part of ib sphere W within the ferritory 
of tho sultan of ^nzibar and them it is bound 
to use tho sultan’s flag and conform to th< 
snltan’^trade restrictions. Herein the dillbrent 
genius of tlio British and German companits (see 
Colonies, Government by Companies) was well 
illustrated. Both hod their sphere of operations 
in tho territory of the sultan; the British 
company, as just mentioned, was carefully kept 
hy ^ic Ih'itish government subservient to their 
ally ;*tlie Gomiau company overywhere hoisted 
the Gcrnmii flag atidiiisplaycd its nationality ; 
it was, ill fact, the Gonuan government working' 
tlfi'ougli tlio company for piframount influoneb.' 

Tlie siihcrcofiiifl^nco dominated byGci-many 
througli [tl East Afiican Company]ks between 
those of tho Bnperial British East African 
Company and tho Brithh South African Com- 
puny, stretching from the cast coast inland to 
l.iake Tanganyika ami tho Congo Fioe State. 
It thus covers .some of tho richest country in 
the Oonf Incut. , 

'I'hc commercial success of the Jioyal Niger 
Company has, on the wjiolo, been considerable ; ' 
that of the Saalh African Company is described 
in its Annual Reports. * 

[The charters of the three companies affi to be 
found in the Londim Gazette of I3th Ju^ 1880 
(Niger),—7Ui Sejit. 1888 (East African),—20th 
Dee. 1889 (tijoiith African),—aiidun account of the 
finst and last in the Colonial Ofice List for 1890. 
Tlie }\(pal Niger Company and BrilisK South 
Afi iron Company\\ti\& printed interesting aq^founts 
of their development lor private circulatipn. For 
history .since 1892 seOyl nniial Reports of the British 
South African Company, —of the Admxnistralor of 
JCart Africa ,— and on Northern and >SbatAern 
Nigeria] also I'n'cis of Irrformatinn concerning 
the Brilish East Africa I^ritlghuraie. Sec below, 
dOLONlKS, (ioVT. (IF, nV COWI'ANIkS.] <!. A. H. 

AGAZINNl, ATit'iiKLK(;m Italian economist 
of the commeneement of tho 19th century), 
published a system of political economy not 
d-stituto of ciiigiiial ideas, or, at least, of an 
original manner of presenting old ^nes. He 
had n clear idea of #hat was later called by 
Senior and Carey tho cost of reproduetkm., and 
makes it the centre of his theory of value. 
Every prodiioor, according to Agazzini, obtains 
for his produce a price determined by tho cost 
(in labour and abstinence) which the consumer 
saves ; this same law holds good for the priA 
of cominoditi(38, labour, and of ctpital. The 
law of snpjily and demand (he says) regulajtes 
current prices, and the cost of reproduction 
normal value. All this is, howoitcr, oxpIainSd 
in a language totally* locking tcclinical pre¬ 
cision. His iiiOsL important work wus'^first 
wi-ittcn and published by him in French under 
the title £ 

1 science de I'konomie poliliqne, on pnndpes 
ae la frrinati'in, dn proyrh ci dt la dicadence.di' 
la riciiesse, et appllca^Iioi de ces d 
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ninulmlim, f822. Paris et Londres, Bossauna 
^re. u waa published at A^uice in Italian in 
1827. Later, in 1834, Agazzini jmbliahud a criti¬ 
cal essay on Sniitli, Say, and Malthus, in wliich 
only the history ol‘ the doctrines concern^ig value 
are ifbteworthy. He is particularly successful ai 
the correct exj)Osition of the doctrinos of tlie 
inediffival canonists. Scmvcnewlesaa delle teoriclie 
del val&re insegmle da Smith, dai pni/eimmi 
MaWius e Say e dayli scriltoripi-d. edebri dip\ib- 
biica econuviia, Milniio, Fontana, 1834. M. \\ 
AGENCY, Law or. An agent is aj*rson 
authorised by auotlior (csulli^ tlie principal) to 
act on his behalf. An ^ent authorised to act 
ifor a special jmrpqpe only is called a partici^lar 
agent; if thcro is u gciicml authority to act 
within a given sphere, tifc agent^ is called a 
general ageift. A {wrtnershii^is an instance of 
general agency in the widest sense, each partuor 
hc’ng, jts a rule, coTisidered tlie agent of Ids co¬ 
partners for all purposes coming witliin the 
scope of the j»artnorslHp business. An .agent 
may not, according to English law, derive any 
concealed j^rolit iVom liis agency, and he may 
, not, as 0 gi'imral rule, deh'gatc las authority to 
another ])erson. An agent may in liis dealings 
^ with third parties net as principcl, or he may 
state the fact of the agency without disclosing 
the nfc'uc of the priucipul, or he may deal on 
behalf of a named principal. The rules ol law 
concerning tile ^labilities and mutual jrlatioiis 
of the various parties in all tlicse cases aro too 
complicated to be ataU'd here, and the general 
nilo% are orien modilicd by tho customs of 
particular localities or particular trades. The 
authority ol an agent acting on bclialf of a 
corporate body cannot extoud beyond the limits 
Mmposed upon the sphere of action of llio cor¬ 
poration eitlier b;j Act of Parliament, or by the 
charter of iiyioipoh.tioii or by the memoraudmn 
of association (sec iJi/i’nA ViUKs). E. s. 

AGENTS OE PUODTICTION. Tlio causes 
or reipiisitos of production, often eddied “agents 
of produetiou," may bo divided into two 
classes: ^luman action and external nature; 
commonly distingiiislK^l as “labour,” and 
natural agouta.” The lirst category comprises 
mental as well as muscular exertion; llio second, 
force as well os matter. To Iho second factor is 
sometimes applied the term Imul: in a technical 
sense, denoting not only the “brute earth,” 
*^ut also all other physical fdements with their 
properties. 0 But this term is more frequently 
employed in another clossilioAioii, according to 
>^iieh the agents of production are divided into 
4 hi '60 cltBcs—land, labour, and capital. Of 
tho two cld&8ifie<itions which have been stated 
tha former appears th? more fundamental and 
philosophical. That “all production is th^ 
result of two and only two elementary agents 
of produftion. nfftnre and labour, ” is fiarticularly 
» well argued by BoHM-BAWEKre in 

KapUalzins, pt. 11. n. 83. “There is no 
iwm for a third elemontaTy source,” he main- 


taiua. Tliis ^iew/is counteianced by high 
authorities, of- whom som# are cited below^ 
Even J.S. Mail, whQifl Ji.sposed to make capitoT 
nearly os inijinrtant os t^ie other meggers oi 
tlie tripartite division, yet admits that “!|^bour 
and natural agents” are “tbifcjwimary and 
univi^-sal rc(|uisites o^]»i'oduction^(.4^o^. Eeon,, 
bk. i. ch. iv. § 1). Prof. Mursliall, dividing the 
subject moreclcfcely, thinks “it is perhaps best 
to say tliat there are t^rec factors of production, 
land, labour, and tho sacrifice in^lved in 
waiting ” (Principles of EconoTt\ics, p. 614, note). 
For further remarks on tho third species of 
agent see CAriTAL. _ • 

In tho case where both l^iour and natural 
agents are rcquiied, tlie most frequent and 
important case, tho question may be rtised 
wliotlior nature or man contributes more to tho 
result. According to Quesnay (Maximes, 
Edn. Oncken, ]). 331) land is the sole source of 
rielics. According to Adam Smith, in manw- 
faeturcs “nature does nothing, man does all" 
(WenUh of Nations, bk. ii. ch.*v.) ThcHicttcr 
view ajipoain to be that the division of iiidustijcfl 
into tliose in which labour doe.s most and 
those in which nature floes most is not signi* 
licaut. It is like attempting “to decide which 
half of a pair of scissors Inus most to do in the 
act of eiiLLing” (.Mill, Pol. Econ., bk. i. 

§3). 

Agents of production may be subdivided into 
those whicli are limited, and those which 
aro praetieally unlii<itcd. TliLs distinction 
applies principally to natural agents. For 
labour may in general be roganled as an 
ortiele of wltieh tlie supply is limited. The 
ownei’ship or u.se of those agents of prodiiction 
which arc limited and capable of being appro¬ 
priated actjuires a value in cxuliniigo. Hence 
rent of laud and wages of labour take theii 
origin. 

To account for the dill'crence in the rents 
paid for dillerent lands, it has been usual, after 
Rioaudo, to arrange tlie lands in a sort of scale 
of fertility; No. 1, No. 2, and so on. Upon 
this classification it is to be remarked that 
[iroductivity, the real basis of the dillercnces in 
question, does not vary according to any one 
attribute, such as the indestructible powers of 
tho soil, or proximity to the centres of industry ; 
butwupon a number of attributes (compare B. 
Price, Practical Pol. Econ., chapter on “Kent"), 
Moreover a scale in which lands, jir other 
natuial ager.to, were arranged accoi’ding to their 
productive jiower, would hold good only so 
iimg ^ tho other factor of production, human 
action, might remain constant. A light sandy 
soil may bo more jiroduotivo than a heavy clay, 

BO long as the doses of labour ajiplied to each 
are small. But thtf oifler of fertility may be 
revemed wlien 'the cultivation is higher. As 
Prof. Sidgwick romar]^ “ these material odvan- • 
tagos" [allbrdeclby natural agents] ‘ 'donotremain 
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the same hi all etans of in^^stri^l development: 
but vary with thi vaiying amoimtfl of labour 
^Vpplied, and'the varying,efficiency of inatru- 
menta'^nd proceasoa" (Pol. A'on., bk. i. ch. iv. 
g 3^,^^ Compare Prof. Miirshalf, lYinfiples of 
Ecowrmics , 'bW riv. ch. iii. § 4. 

A simjlar' difiiculty attends thf^ attci]^pt to 
arrange the other agent of production, human 
labour, in a scale of excellert^o; whereby to 
determinewhat has been Ailed Rent of Ahility 
(j.v.). Plrof. Maevano has noticed this difficulty 
in an article on “Business Profits” in the 
Quarterly Journal of Ecojumica (Harvard) for 
Oct. 1887. PrqJ*. Walker, in a rejdy to Prof. 
Maevane in the same journal, April 1888, 
admits and very happily illf .drates the difficulty 
(p. 027). 

[On this subject as many references might be 
given as there are treatises on political economy. 
The twofold classification above indicated is 
illustrated by the following :—IlonnKS, Leviathan, 
beginning of ch. xxiv. (“The plenty of matter” 
oonsi^s of “these commodities which i'rotii the 
two breasts of our common mother, land ami sea, 
Gbd usually either freely givefh, nr for labour 
selleth to mankind *').—Petty, Trealise^i on Taxc^ 
(3d ed. 1685), ch. viii. p. 57 (labour the father, 
land the mother, of wealth).—B rukeley, Querist, 
Query 4. (“ Whether the four elements and man’s 
l|^^r therein be not the'true source of wealth.”) 
— Cantillon, Essay, pt. i. cli. i. (land the matter 
and labour tlie lorni of rielies). — OounrKi.i.K- 
Sbnbuil, Traite thkniq^ne, bk. i. ch. iii.—Hearn, 
Pliitology, ch. ii.] ^ v. y. k. 

AGIO. An Italian word, the original mean¬ 
ing of which is “ease, convenience." It was 
introduced into general mercantile language to 
express the additional sum payable by a person 
who wished to exchange one kind of money 
against another kind, the kind taken in ex¬ 
change being in greater demand than the kind 
given in exchange; the person effecting the 
exchange paid the premium for his coDvcuiciicc. 
The expression wlieh now used is cuijiloyrd in 
countries where a jiromium is payable on me¬ 
tallic money, and whei'e ])apcr money with a 
forced currency is the regular medium of ex¬ 
change. K. s 

AGIOTAGE, OR AGIO, was a term first u. cd 
in Venetian finance to denote the difference in 
exchange between depieciatcd currency and 
metal of full value. Such depreciated currency 
formerly consisted mainly of debased or worn 
coins, but more recently jiaper money, whether 
bonk nrfEes or government notes, have afforded 
illustrations under this head. The banks cstab- 
lished at Venice, Hamburg, Genoa, Am^erdtin 
and elsewhere, were bound by law to receive 
deposits and make jayments according to cer¬ 
tain standards, and tlio premiums charged upon 
such money as compawd with the gomral cir¬ 
culation rtprssented the agio fiayablo to the 
-'banks question. Tho.so banks wore used 
in making intomationaf payments for the 


I reason that tlieir standard was** a not 
: a varying quantify, and served greatly to in¬ 
troduce the system of economising coinage by 
exchanging bills and promises to pay instead of 
actual metal. See Banks, early Kuhuf^an. 

I AGNATI (Adonati), The members*’ of a 
I Roman family having a common legitimate male 
I ancestor in the male line, cither naturally or 
by fiction of law (adoption or marriage with in 
nianum conventi/i), Coynati, on the other hand, 
are yelatives in the modern sense. E. 8. * 

AGllICULTURAL COMMUNITY. In giving 
an account of agri^ulftral communities it seems 
best to follow the plan adopted by Mr. Scebobm 
iu'^his standard work on tYie English Village. 
Com.munifij, and tw proceed fruin kno^vn and 
undisputed'facts, open to i)rcscnt''ob8CTvation, 
back through fustoiical evidence which step 
by stej) decrease’s in authority and increasc-s in 
difficulty of intcipretation until we arrive at 
the tribal organisations, claims, and kindred 
settlements of prehistorio times; that is to 
say, the comparative method may be first 
aj>plied to existing communities, and to the 
traces and survivals of the ]jast, and then an 
ex[)lauatiou may be attempted by the historical ( 
method. 

Conimunitic.s in which land is profvically 
owned and cultivated in a collective manner, 
according to customary rules of^aat antiquity, 
and in which the rights and powers of any 
individual are strictly limited, still exist ovei 
large areas and among vast populations^ In 
Central Asia the tribes of pastoral noTjiads are 
made up of groups, each under the authority 
of the head of a family, and nothing is the 
subject of separate ownwsliip except clothes 
and weapons (Le Pi-AY', Ouvriers Earopeens), 
When u gioup bccomos too#farge a division is 
made by the head in a iftaiincr kiggeative of 
the division made between Abraham and Lot. 

More int'^rcst, h.owevor, attaches to tho com¬ 
munities wliicli have a settled system of agri- 
iiiltiire in a fixed area. Tho most important 
: at present is the Kingian Miu, whiem may be 
' ilcscribed as “the aggregation of inhabitants 
of a village possessing in common tho land 
attached to it.” Each male inhabitaut of full 
age is entitiwl to an equal share of the land. 
Tho period of di.stribution al present varies in 
different districts, nine years being the average^ 
and the b’inits from throe to fifteen. The 
aiTangoinonts fowthc partition are decided by 
the peasants under the presidency of the 
stavosta (headman or mayor). All t^te arab^^ 
land is divided into three concentric zones 
which cxtcinl round tfie village, and those 
zones are itgcTiii divided into three field! to 
^.dniit of the Ihrec-ficld system of cultivation. 
These fickk again arc divided 4ijto lotg narrtw 
If* hngtli from one to four furlongs, and 
in breaath from one to tuo rods. Tho division 
of the parcels is arran^d so that every man 
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at least one ^roel in each of the groat fields. 
The bundle of parcels is pranged beforo the 
lots are drawn. As a rule there is not much 
difforonco in the fertility of the land, hut in 
aom£ cases the measuring rods are of^dill'ercnt 
lon^hs according to the fertility. Fonncrly a 
cortoin amount of i'orest, I'wisturc, and meadow 
was attached to each village, the inhabitant^i 
paying a kind of labour rent, but by the Act 
of Emancipation of 1861 this part of the lan<l 
’was made over to the lord. Tlie culti\aJ[on is 
carried’ on in a strictly routine manner, the 
time of sowing, rcapinf, ftc., being fixed by 
the village assembly, aud there being no 
division between the parcels of land, anef no 
separate H])]>roach. The idwcllinj^-house, kha, 
with its cltclosod garden ground,’is, however, 
private projxji’ty, although even in this ease 
the owner cannot sell it to a stranger without 
the consent of the mir, whicli has always the 
right of pre-em})tion. Before the abolition of 
serfdom the lord of tlic manor (to give the 
nearest Efiglish equivalent) granted about half 
the arable land to the Skuks, and cultivates! the 
remainder with their forced labour of about 
three days a week. On the emancipation a 
rent (redeemable—the money being in m.any 
caseS^idvaiict'd by govcminent) was lixed, and 
a minimum amount of land assigned to each 
serf. PoweiM^as given to tho wirs by a two- 
thirds majority to abandon the system of collec¬ 
tivism in favour of individual owiiorsliip, but on 
the^vhole the vu'i- has been ratlier strengthened, 
and taken by the government os the basis of 
taxation, from tho economic standi)oint tho 
most striking objections U> the mir, which also 
seem to render its long continuance under 
modern conditions doubtful, arc (1) tho natural 
growth of )^>opula'ion under the system of equal 
division. Hitlinfl) this increase has been slow, 
owing partly to tho large mortality of the 
ohiltlren, and partly to the women being much 
older than their husbands, and to tho preval¬ 
ence of^'nnnorality. But tho infant mortality 
might rcotlily be Icssc^ied, and tho system of 
uuequal mamages, which rests ou the conveni¬ 
ence of tho head of the family in obtaining 
womcii-scrvants by the marriage of his boys, 
seems to bo falling into dwfavour. (2) The 
second objection lies in the constraint placed 
U]ion iiulividnal enterprise by tho compulsory 
cultivation according to fixed methods, in tho 
impossibility of highly e'5[tensive cultivation 
^th tho periodic divisions of tho land, and tho 
ab8onc®of enclosures, and in causes similar to 
those whidh in England in tho 15th century 
soured the victory d? several (enclosed, indivi¬ 
dual) over champion (non-ciiciosed, common) 
cultivation (<»mpare B.deLAVELEVE, PdmUfve 
Prvpertf, oL lii. “ Economic KcSalts of the 
Bussian Mir"). • 

Next to Russia, India is the most nnportant 
Example of the presont^xiatenoe of village oom- 


munities, althoughain the qiannor described b' 
Sir H. Maine Cormiunitics, Lect IV, 

their primitive sinijdicity and ci^ential featuu 
were sacrificed Tor a time at least alien 
English and ^ohammedin law, the ylcMijiPAR 
or oflicial collector of enstom^n taxes fiaving 
been conve|ii-e(l into a kind of ^iianorial pro¬ 
prietor. In recent yJars, however, tlfc tendency 
has been to jJTqitcct these communities, and over 
largo districts to regard them as tho agricul¬ 
tural and fiscal unit. Tlic genera! features— 
allowance being made for dilTercnccs in climate— 
arc not unlike those of the KuBsian 7?ur and tho 
early Teutonic settlements described bclovt. 
There is tho division into sfrips, and the ciM- 
tivation aceordingifo minute customary rules ot 
the arable portion, and there is a ccrtaii^ por¬ 
tion of waste enjoyed as pasture by the different 
nicnijbtn’s. 'fhe village consists of houscliolds, 
each under a despotic head, the family life 
being ebavaetcrised by cxtraoixlinai’y secr^y 
and isolation. In many communities the 
customs are declared and irfteriu'cted fibt by 
a council of elders but by tho headman alone, 
his office being eometimea hereditary and some¬ 
times nominally elective. The various trades 
or crafts necessary to a 3elf-suj)porting village 
are also often hereditary, e.g, tho blacksmith, 
the harness maker, etc. 

In Java a system prevails closely anat^us 
to that of India. The village is jointly re^ 
spon.sible for thepayinoiit of taxes, and there U 
common use of tho yaste. The rice fields are 
periodically divided amongst tho village families 
an<l the house.s and gardens are private property. 
Irrigation is conducted according to commun.al 
rules and plans (cp. De Laveleye, lyimilire Pro¬ 
perty, eh. iv.) Tbo Allviaids of Switzerland 
furnish another example of common cultivation. 
These ai-e lands belonging to tho communes, the 
right of use, however, being hereditary in certain 
families only, and most residents even of long 
standing and altliough having political rights, 
arc cxcliuled. Tho Jllmnd furnishes w'ood 
for fire and building, pasturo for cattle on the 
alp>, and a certain portion of arable land. In 
some cases there is still jx-riodical division of 
the land, in others tho land is let and the pro¬ 
ceeds devoted to tho expenses of the commune. 

In Scfdland, in the crofting ]>arishcs, we find 
as^ rule that tho tenants have a certain amount 
of hill ground ou whicli they have the right to 
pasturo 80 many sheep or cattle, tho number 
varying in (lill'eront cases aocorfliifg to the 
Holding. As soon as the crops are gathered the 
/fbimd is thrown ojicn in the same way. There 
arc, however, no j>criodical divisions, and the 
village had no rights not derived from tho feudal 
lu'oprictor until tlio rcc^'nt legislation giving 
effect to presqmeeb ctistom established fixity 
of tenure at a fair rent," and made provisions 
for consolidating homings. i 

In England there still survive a number of 
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Commons and Lamcias-Lai^s iy which certain 
^embors of a villa'^^e have definite rights, and 
Eiicre are abundant traces of ;the old agricultural 
oommuft^ties. In most of Iho countries of 
Euroiie where private 'property hts become the 
rule tf^ere an alao survivals which point to the 
CO of customary cultivation in 
the histoncal deyclo]}ment and 
gradual decay of the villago c<>mmunity, the 
reader should consult Mr. Scebohm’s remark¬ 
able worlfj which, on its broad outlines has 
been mainly lollowcd in the rest of this article. 
Although nonmially this work is confined to 
England, the scaryli for a rational explanation 
lAl the writer to make a wide sumy of many 
other countries at different times, lloforo Mr. 
Seebahm’s work appeared many writers had called 
attention to the wide prevalence of common 
cultivation in England in recent tiiucs« A 
jiassage is quoted by Sir Henry Maine {Village 
CtsTimunitus, p. 90) from Alarslialls Treatise 
onLaiulcd Pro}}crLy (1804), in which tho writer 
from i^rsonal obsSjrvation of “provineial prac- 
tioq” attempts to construct a picture of tlio 
ancient agricultural state of England. He 
notices the division of tlic arable land into three 
great unenclosed fields adapted for tlic regular 
triennial succession of fallow, wheat (or rye), and 
ipuyg.C]' 0]>8 (oats, beans, peas, etc.) He de- 
sc^os also the division of these fields into strips 
and tlic inode in wliich tlio meadows and the 
waste were used. He gives also statistics on 
tho extent to which in I 4 ) day these open and 
common fields existed, wliicli have been sum¬ 
marised by E Nassr, The Voinnion Field System 
for Englarul in the Middle Ages. Mr. Scebohm 
points out (}). 14) that taking tlio whole 
of England with roughly speaking its 10,000 
parislies, nearly 4000 Enclosure Acts were 
passed between 1760 and 1844, the object of 
these acts being expressly to get rid of the old 
common unenclosed fields. But in spite of tho 
Enclosure Acts the old system has left many 
indelible traces on tho surface of the land itself 
and the nature of tho holdings in tho size 
and shape of tho ficld.s (compere also Canon 
Taylor’s paper in Domesday Studies on “ Domes¬ 
day Survivals ”). The open fields were nominally 
divided Into long acre 8trij)s a furlong (i.e. a 
furrow-long) in length and foui* rods in width. 
Originally those strips were se^Niratcd by gi’^n 
balks of unploiighcd turf, and these balks can 
still be traced. A bundle of these long aci-o 
strips a furlong in width made a “ shot ” (Anglo- 
Saxon) “quarentena” (Latin) “ furlong " (old 
English), and tlieso furlongs were divid^l b^ 
broader balks generally overgi’own with buslies, 
The roads by which access was obtained to the 
strips usually lay along the side of the furlong 
and at the end of the tftri|fe, and these roads, 
often- at right to one another, still 

s'urvive. -There are fnrth^ traces on the land 
iteelf of the old ‘‘head-l^s" (Scotch head¬ 


wide prov^leii 
common. On 


rig), tho “linches,” “butt^," “gored^ros” 
and pieces of “ no ipan’s land ” (Seebohm, p. 6). 
Canon Taylor in the }>apcr cited above gives 
some very remarkable examples of tho effects 0 / 
the same method of ])luughing in tlicse ^pon 
fields having been practised formanygenorations. 

But not only on tlie surface of the land, but 
in the luescnt distribution of the fields and 
“closes” constituting a fann, tho effect of its 
common open fields may ho ti’accd. Taking 
any i^anor as a centre wc find the farms of which 
it is composed not consLstiug only of solid blocks 
(as in the ncwly-s^ttfcd laud of the United 
States), but of a number of litjile fields scattered t 
about in the most “admired disorder,” and at 
a considerable distaW30 from one another. Of 
tho present iueonj^enicnce and want'of economy 
involved in the arrangement of farming land 
there can bo no doubt from the modern agi-icul- 
tural standpoint, and if a tabula rasa could 
bo made of tlie land such a tfasteful un^tbod 
of distribution would never be adopted. The 
inference is plain that this irregular'struggling 
seatteied ownershi}) and oeciipation of the land 
must be a survival from a past custom of nbioh 
the inner meaning has been lost. The great merit 
of Mr. Seoboliin’s work is that he provides a key 
for the explanation of this peeuHarityf'and 
whatever modifications may bo found necessary 
with further rcsearcli this explanation is eei 
tainly at any rate a iuo.st valinible working hypo¬ 
thesis. Evidcnco of tbe full existciifo of the 
opeu-field systoiii IS easily perceived a.s far ^aek 
as tlu! 16th, Ifith, aiid 14th conturic^ We 
luivc the literary rfunains of the great agrieul- 
tuial controversy, in the two former centuries, 
on “ champion " and “ several ” already alluded 
to, and for the 14th ccntuiy wo^havo the graphic 
touches of Vievs I’lowmaii in daeoribii^g liis “ fair 
feldo ’’ full of all sorts of folk, Tlien tlirough 
a series of documents such os the Winslow Manor 
llolh (reign of lulwaid 111.), tho Hundred Rolls 
(Edward I.), tlie rcconls of various abbeys, the 
Boldon Hook (1183 A.D.), we ai-o takci^back to 
the great Domesday S^|^rvnJ (1086 a.d.) So 
far tlie result of tho evidence is certainly to 
show that the further we go back the more 
clearly do wo discover tho wide iirevalcnce of 
the open-field sy.stcm and cultivation in common. 
Up to the time of Domesday at any rate, Jlr. 
Scchohin maybe admitted to have proved his case, 
and it will bo (jonvenient in this short-summary 
at this point to abalJbn the retrogressive clirono- 
logical method and to notice the principal 
features of the systent at tho time of Ac Con-, 
quest and the processes and causes of its decay. 

At the completion of tlA Conquest there w^o 
certainly manors everywhere, some belonging to 
the king, othei-s to great barons and prelates, 
and others tb the mesne tenants thesi^greatei 
l«^(cp^Madox, Exchequer). Some lords licld 
many manors and were represented by a steward’ 
or Eesvs {milieus). I^e typical Manok was f; 
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manorial loi9*s estate with a village or town¬ 
ship ufon it under his jiiri^iction and held in 
the peculiar system of serfdom known os villeu* 
age. 

Passing now to the internal economic con¬ 
stitution of one of these manors and leaving the 
legal difficulties on one side, wo observe tliat 
the arable laud was divided into the lord’s 
demesne and the laud in villcnage. The whole 
of the arable land was in three great o])cn tields, 
and the demesne laud was inttirspcrsc<4 ^'ith ! 
the villein’s land. For the present purpose ! 
the liheri homines may ft (ftnitted, and wo may 
f qjjsorvfi that there were three classes of tenants 
in villcnage, namely villani (p)'oper), cotani or 
lonlani (cottagers), and«cm (slaves). The 
chief inteifst attaches to tlio villoins. The 
typical villein holding was a virgatc or yard- 
’and,an(l a VinoATBiiormally consists of thirty 
acres, namely ten of the long-aero strips in 
each of the tlircc great open fields. It has 
been calculated (Scebohm, p. lOU) that about 
6,000.000 acres were under tlio plough in 
the counties named in the survey, about half 
being held by tlie villeins. 

Tlie normal viigato was an indivisible bundle 
of strips of Inml passing with tlio homestead 
by i%roiit from the lord to a single succtisaor. 
riiere were also rights to certain use of meadow 
and waste. T^e virgates with their homesteads 
were soiuotimrs called for generations by tlie 
family name of the holder. The central idea 
of yic system was to kee]) iij) the services of 
vanoug kinds due to tlie lord of the manor, and 
the virgatc was a typical family holding. The 
hCi'viccseonsiated oi somrcli Week Wokk, gener- 
ally three days, an uncertain quantity of boon- 
work (a^^prt;cm,j^irecarious)attliewillofthfilord, 
and certain jiaymtuts, occasionally of money but 
more frequently iif kind. There were also re¬ 
strictions ui>0ii the personal freedom of the 
villeins, e.g. the loi'd’s licence must be obtained 
on the maniago of a daughter, or the sale of 
an ox, |tc., and no one could leave the land 
without the lord’s assent. 

The normal outfit of the Vim.ein was a )«iir 
of oxen, and the ploughing was usually done with 
a team of eight oxen. Thus even so far as the 
bcasta v'cro concerned the co-operation of at 
least four villeins was required. We find also 
that certain craftsmen held their virgates in 
virtue of ^hoir services to the village, and the 
princi^vU wants of the comTofcnity were satisfied 
fcy ita own labour. Everywhere and in every¬ 
thing mtstom was in force limiting the nature 
and amouift of the services and prescribing the 
times and methods o^cuHivation. The princi¬ 
pal dificronccs between the English village com¬ 
munity at the Conquest and at the time of t^e 
Black ftjath (J649 A.D.) are to be found in tlie 
gradual break-up of these ovorj>o\vcrin^ cm^iis 
and the increasing scope given to individual 
fntorprise and variety The nature of the 


movement is sho\^ by tlk? increasing irregu 
larity of the lioldiiigs amf'the departure flora, 
the normal typo, the progressive limitation'' 
of the services aemanded and above all by the 
substiLutioii or money jiayiheiits for these services 
and payments in kind. Thia.commutatwn in 
the jpodc oPrenclerinj" tribute to tho^Iandowiiei 
was the most potent cause of economic progress 
in the mediievftl period. By the time of the 
Bi.aok Death the b]>ti()n at any late of money 
paynienta had become usual. The 'iandowner 
found his advantage in the greater officieucy of 
lured labour, aud the villein had the power of 
benefiting himself by exceptional industry. 

For a long time, however, the cusLomai^ 
methods of cultivaVon prevailed, and, as ]>ointed 
out above, the open holds romnined down to 
the close of last century. The jwiiicipal point 
to ol)ser\’e is that starting with the Conquest, 
economic and agricultural improvement has 
been closely connected will) tbe disintegration 
of Village Communities. I'lie naUire of this 
movement is, however, often overlooked, because 
a comparison is made at different timea between 
diirei'cut parts of the social scale, the modem 
farm labourer being compared to the villein 
with the vkgalc, to the apparent disadvantage 
of the fonner in sj'itc of serfdom. But the 
true countciqiart of tlir. modern labour^j^’os 
the inediicval slave, and the villein corresponds 
to the modern small fanner or landowner. 

When we go back beyond the Conquest we 
find strong cvideiicof^of the prevalence in the 
eastern districts of Britain of these village com¬ 
munities in serfdom under manorial lords, 
thougli the ])ointa of similarity are at first dis¬ 
guised by the difference of language. There 
seems, however, little doubt that, whatever 
may have happened at the time of tlie Saxon 
invasion and in the dark period which followed 
after the dej)arturo of the Romans, as soon as 
the Saxons were settled they developed (or 
adapted) the essential rconoinic features of the 
manor (compare the LaM’s of Iiio quoted by 
Mr. Scebohm, p. 142). It is at this point that 
the juincijial controversy arises. The older 
view generally associated with the name of Von 
Maurer was that the Saxons imported into this 
island the fully-developed ilAiuc System. The 
mcnibers of the 7?ia7-i: were freemen, and in 
tli^r assemblies decided on points of interest 
to the community. The arable land was divided, 
and the portions of meadow were allotted by 
popular vote, According to this view the 
village community in historical Saxon times 
fiid ^egencroted from this original type, the 
overlordship of a single individual having 
taken the place of the free assembly of equals. 
Against this view, houever, Mr. Seebohm has 
made out a very •ti'flUg case. His principal 
points are that the Saxons in their own homos 
do not appear to h^e cultivated laud on tbi • 
Tuhee-vield Sysi'EU ; that as soon as historiotl 
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evidenco is avallaty^ wo fisd the closest ana* 
logics between tlic a^Ticultural systems in Saxon- 
^UDgland and ,that in tho Romano-Teutonic 
portion soutliern Germany • that there is no 
sufficienf time allowecf for the fuK development 
indepPinleut^y tho manorial from tho mark 
system, and Miat there is no reaso^j to suppose 
that the taxons extcrmiifated the iiihabimnts 
and treated the land as if it wege virgin forest. 
The conclusion is that td a great extent the 
Saxons sinply adopted the system which they 
found already established by the Romans during 
their four centuries of occupation. This opinion 
i« supported by the close analogy between the 
conditions of ttumre of the Komano-Britibli 
coZ<mu.s and the later in7/(i7?r/Secbohm, p. 267). 
Thu^ the Roman villa is made to contribute 
some of the most important elements of the 
late English village. But now the quegtion 
arises:—Whence were the elements of the 
R^nan system in Britain derived ? Did the 
Romans tlicmsidves import their own agidcul- 
tural'%tiatoms ami im])o,s(3 them u})on the in¬ 
habitants, or did they ada[)t what they found 
to \hcir own uses? It Is known from other 
sources that the mo.st usual course of the Romans 
in their policy of parcere .fnhjcdis wa.s to 
amalgamate as far as possible foreign customs 
withtheir own. It is known also from his- 
tofSai evidence that before the Roman invasion 
in m.any parts of Britain there was a settled 
system of agricnlturc, notably in the south¬ 
east, and it would be in accordance with their 
usual practice for the Romans to take what 
they found aa the basis of their own methods 
of cultivation and extracting revenue from 
the iteople. We are thus thrown still further 
back, in order to discover the elements of 
this system which existed in Britain before 
tho Roman invasion, and in the search we 
discover, following the linos of Mr. Scebohm’s 
investigation, that through the whole period 
from pre-Roman to modern times there were two 
parallel systems of rural economy the essential 
features of which were ijrc3er\(!d in spite of 
the Roman, English, and Kornian invasions— 
namely the village community in the east and 
the tribal community in the west of the island. 
Neither system was intioduced into Britain 
during a historical period of more than 2000 
years, Tho village community of the east j'as 
oonncctcd with a settled system of agiicultnrc ; 
the equality and uniformity of tho holdings 
were sign^ of serfdom, and this serfdom again 
had iteelf arisen from a lower stage of slavery. 
The fnarJ: with its equal froomcn, so far thU 
part of Britain is concerned, is thus an unten¬ 
able hypothesif;. We have equality and com¬ 
munity, it is true, hut they are based not on 
freedom but on^ organiecd# serfdom. On the 
other h«id the Thiual System which prevailed 
in the west of Britain (c^^cially Scotland and 
Walea^ and also fn Irn];iiHr wan r>nt>npr'Ti)d uritb ' 
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an earlier stage of economic development mainly 
of a pastoral kind.^ The tribal commuiflty was 
bound together by the strong ties of blood- 
relationship bctvvceii freo tribesmen. This free 
equality involved an equal division amongst the 
tribesmen according to various tribal fliles, 
and this custom of sub-division has survived to 
our own day in tho “Rundale” or “nm-rig ” 
sy.stem of the west of Scotland and Ireland, In 
this brief summary many interesting points have 
been ^raitted and many certainly rociuiro further 
investigation. Tho origin of the size and shape 
of the long-acre sfrif®, the original object of 
tho irregular scattering, and the way in whic^ 
thc*syrttenj bewinie Holidilicd^u such an incon¬ 
venient form for nuK^TU requirements, can only 
bo alluded fb. Rerhajis tho mostercmarkable 
general result is fliat co-operation which we are 
accnstoinc<l to regard as a purely modern pro¬ 
duct is very aiieierit, but wdictbcr this co-o]>era- 
tion arose, unlike most other anciejjt institutions, 
purely from rational elements and from motives 
of economy and eonvoiiiencc, has not yet been 
the subject of suflicieiit invc.stigatioii. Certainly 
hitherto the principal danger in re-constructing 
primitive societies has been to import too readily 
modern ideas and not to allow snfliciently foi 
what wo should now call irrational elements. 

|Besidcs the works referred to above the reader 
may consult for the history of English vilicnago, 
Six Centuries of Knglish Work %i7vi Wagejf, b) 
Prof. Thorohl Roger.s; and for other inatters 
Ooote’s Romans in Hritain. —Skene’s Cdtic Scot- 
laTul; various works and paper; by Profeisora 
Hannsen and Meitzen and lianiprecht on tlie open- 
field system in Germany j also the volumcfi en¬ 
titled Ikmcsdaij Sludita, — 0. L. Goiiinie, The 
Village Community with special reference to the 
origin and form of its survi'Otds^^i Orail liritain., 
London, 1S90.] • j.a. N, 

AGHK’ULTTTRAL GAN«S. See Gangs. 
AGRICULTURAL TfOLDING.S ACTH.-*^ 
An AgricnUnral Ilnlding,'. Act for England and 
Wales was parsed in 1 {??.'), but, not being 
compulsory, rcinainod innjicrativo, anc^was re- 
])eal<‘d by tlic act, of 18811, which (not now in 
force, sec Ap]>endix) a[>[flies to agricultural and 
piistoral lioldings, to market ganlcns, and to 
iiolding.'j hit to tenants m connection with any 
employments. Tlio iniiicipal provisions of this 
act eoiue under live hoa<ls: (a) Oom])eu.satiou 
for improvcmciite, (6) fixtures, (c) distress, ((i) ^ 
notif'o Li tenninate yearly tenancy, resuinp- 

Lion of iiolding bj^lfljidlord for tho purposes of 
carrying out imjirovementa. « 

(a) At eonmiou law an outgoing t^ant is 
not entitled to compensation fo» improve¬ 
ments, excejit under a lodll custom. It is now 
jirovidod that every tenant on quitting Jlis 
holding shall be entitled to compensation for 
the improvements made at lik own •expense 
his tenancy. The act enumerates tliiee 
classes of improvements. As regards tho lint- 

nlfLUB 7/'nTn itriui’tDT t\f biiili-ltn/FA 
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down of ]}erman6iit pasture, making of 
gardens, etc.), compenssticci cannot be claimed 
unless the landlord has given his consent to the 
improvement. As regards the second (drainage), 
notice must be given to the landlord, \viio has the 
option of executing the improvement at his own 
cost, charging 6 per cent interest Tlie im¬ 
provements eomprised in the third class (boning, 
chalking, liming, application of artilicial 
manure, etc.) may be executed without the 
landlord’s consent and without iiotice^^ liiin. 
The sum payable for compensation is to re¬ 
present the value of Ae *improvemcn1.s to an 
' •incoming toiian^ Any contract made by a 
tenant, by virtue of which lie is deprived of 
Ills rights to conipeiisatidfc, is voi^l. 

(h) At Common law fixtimcs on agricultural 
holdings belong to tho landlord. The act now 
provides that engines, machiiips, fences, or 
buildings, whicli tho tenant affixes or erects 
without bring obliged to do so, may be re- 
movcfl by an outgoing tenant, unless tlie land¬ 
lord (to whom notice must be given) elects to 
purchase tliem at a jirice re[»re8cnting their 
fair value to an incoming tenant 

(f) In ordinary cases tlio lanillord may dis¬ 
train for six years’ arroais of rent, but in the 
cas^of liohJings corning under the act tlic right 
to distrain is now limited to one year’s rent. 
Some jiartial^and total exemptions from dis¬ 
traint aic also created by the act Live-stock 
taken in to ho fed at a fair price payable by the 
o^^ior cannot he distrained, if other suEficient 
dh^trass i)e fouiid, and cannot in any case be 
distrairicd for a sum exceeding tho amount 
remaining due from the owner for the cost of 
feeding. Hired machinery, and live-stock be¬ 
longing to another person which is on the 
premises r;ierolj^for breeding purpose.s, are not 
to be distrained at all. 

{(1) Tlie usual tenancy from year to year can 
be terminated at tho cud of each year by a 
six-monthly notice, but in the case of a holding 
coming under tho act, one year’s noticn is now 
required in tlio abscruie of any sjiecial arraii'm- 
ment. 

(p) The act allows a landlord in tho case of a 
tenancy fnmi year to year to give notice to 
terminate tho tenancy, as to i)art only, if tho 
land bo wanted for labourers’ cottages, or 
gardens, for allotments, for tho planting of 
trees, for mines, quarrio^ or sand-pits, nr for 
making watercourses or re-lfervoirs, roads, rail¬ 
ways, etc. Tho tenant may, however, within 
^ont^-ekdit days after receiving tlio notice, 
inform tnc landlory that ho accepts it os a 
notice to quit tbe entire holding. 

See al.so Appendix, svb v,)cc. An act appl^ug 
to.Seotland was passed in 1S83; it contains 
provisftns as compensation, fixtures, notice, and 
somo matters peculiar to Scots law, i^vds 
^Ireland, sco Irish Land Laws. k. s. 

AQRICULTUIvAL^YSTKMS. Adam Smith 


uses this term in the titla*of ch. ix. of bk. iv. 
of the Wealth of Nat-U^^ as equivalent to 
“those systems ^f political economy wlifCn 
rciircsont the produce of land os either the sole 
or the principal source ofthe revenue ^nd wealth 
of every country.” Tho last p^it^f tho Chapter 
dofids withrtho polij^ of favouring^ agriculture 
rather than manufactures and commerce 
adopted by (Xiina and ancient Hgyfit, Hindo- 
stan, Greece, and Tlomo. This policy Adam 
Smith treats as an agricultural systCn, presum¬ 
ably because ho thought it to have been inspired 
by a belici' tliat the produce of land is the 
“lirindjial” source of woa^tli. But tho cl»';ef 
object ot tile chajdcr is to explain and criticise 
the system of ^le Trench “economists” or 
pliysiocrats, in which the jnnduce of J,and is 
rejnesented as tho “.sole” source of wealth. 
Foji an account of this system see Physiocbats. 

I’rof. Ouetken maintains in the Introduction to 
hi.s ^^luesna!|^ that Adam Hiiiith has done less Mian 
justice to tlie “sect” of tbe “economists.” 

AOKICULTUKE IN I’TNGLAND:' The 
agriculture of the Roinuns in England, faiyliar 
with writers like Cohnnella, and sujqdying the 
needs of an advanced civilisation, was superior 
to that of their barbarous predecessors or sue- 
ces.sor3. During tho Homan occujmtion tho 
land which wa.s owned by individuals w#a%Jillc 5 d 
in one of three ways: (I) by slave"^hilioUT 
directed by a steward {I'ilUctHi') ; (2) by tenants 
at produce rents [partiarii or mltaycrs) ; (3) 
by free farmers at dnoney rents (liberi coloni). 
[Sec Dickson's Hushamiry of the Anciciiis, Coote’s 
lUnnam in Brifain, Daiibeny’s Lpdure$ on 
liomnn Ihishandry.'] It is probable that among 
the Romans, the Colts, ami tho Anglo-Saxons, 
common tillago was jiractised (on the question 
whether the Anglo-Saxon coniinunitios ever, in 
this country, owned tbe hand they cultivated, 
see Commons), In one essential point the 
farming of the Celtic jipcjilo who preceded the 
Romans dilfcred from that of tho Teutonic 
settlers by whom tliey were succeeded. Among 
the Colts fresh tracts of grass-land W’ero succes¬ 
sively taken in by tho co-jiartncrs, tilled for 
corn, and thou thrown back into pnsturo. To 
this primitive form of nomadic farming the 
iiaino of “wiUl-fiold-grnss husbandry " has been 
given (cp. Nassk on Village Community, and 
i^iarshall’s Agt'icuUure of the JVestaii Counliat). 
In the common fields of the Anglo-Saxon com¬ 
munities, on tho coiitiary, jKisturag^and tillage 
wore permanently separated ; gi-ass-Iand always 
cmained pasture ; it was 'never broken up for 
ill^e. This i>oi'manciit separation of grass¬ 
land from tillage appears a i’ctrogression in 
farming practice. It i.s the apjdication to 
England of a system which was better adapted 
to tho drier climate oT the country whence the 
Saxon immigrants came. Among the early 
Saxons the soil had Heen tilled by Vii.i.aoe Com-* 
Mi'NlTTKH. The land hold by the aasooiatioo' 
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was divided into tw9>main dii^iHions: (1) round 
the homesteads lay*[)ermanent enclosures hold 
& private property (cp. Tac|tU3, auam quisque 
domum spatio drmmdat ); (2) beyond the village 
lay tljo common lands of the assodation. This 
latter portion^cbji^istcd of (ft) arable holds, some¬ 
times two,^gofterally tbree^ and in I’atcr t|ine8 
four, in number ; (/>) mcauowhind for hay ; (c) 
rough wild pasture lor live stock.* Of the three 
arable liolds one was enlt?vated each year for 
wheat or i^'o, another for oats, barley, ])i3as, and 
beans, and the third lay fallow. Thus each 
field every third year was fallow. Both the 
niLadow and arable lands were cut into strips 
aiftl annually allolU’d to the aso of imlividuals 
from putting up for liay o%- from seed-tiiuo. 
Each partner liohl scattored iritorinixed parcels 
in each of the aiablo liolds, so as to equalise 
the quality of tho land, and to give each a stare 
in tho dilferent crops cultivated. Tho farming 
WH#i regulated by a system of “field constraint,” 
or later by the lli;i;vj5 of the manorial lord. 
After the crops \s^n’o cleared, separate use ter¬ 
minated and coiiimon rights recoiuineiiced, tlio 
cattle and slicep of tlio community waiidc:ring 
over the fields before the common herdsman or 
shepherd (for a detailed account of the system 
see Seebohm’s The EiuiUsh Village Ca/timunUif). 
Co-ri1bige remained a feature of Englisii fanning 
after^iH Norman Conquest Up to the dost; 
of the 18th century lialf the soil of i'lnglaud was 
thus cultivated, and, in 1879, 600 arres at 
Stogoursey near Bridg\vatc^>wore tarmed on this 
system (for tho theories rLS])ectiug the changes 
effected at the Compiest, see Commons). By 
the close of tho lUh century, the immediate 
lordship of the soil was vested in lords of 
munora, subject to regulated rights of user en¬ 
joyed by tbo co-oj)crative laniicus. The manorial 
estate was divided into threejiarta. the Df.mkskk, 
the tenemental laud of the associated fanners, 
and tlie lord’s wastes, over which the live stock 
of the tenants grazed. The soil was tilled by 
serfs, by freemen, and by aenii-servile tenants, 
who jiaid for their land by military or agricul¬ 
tural Borvicos. Out of these giades in the rural 
population sprang tho freeholder, the co])yholdcr, 
and the free wagc-eaniing lahoiircv. The most 
striking features in inediuival fanning were the 
violent alternations from perpetual crojjping to 
barrenness, from indolence to iiiteii.so labo^f, 
from famine to feasting. Scarcely anything was 
grown for markets ; nearly all the produce was 
consumed at home by the producers. Arable 
land exceeded gi'ass-land. No manure was em¬ 
ployed ; horses were scarcely over used ; §xciP 
were more economical; thoii' food, harness, and 
shoos were cheaper; when dead they were meat 
for man. I'he crops were wheat, oats, barley, 

. rye, beans, peas, -flax, and luAup. Rye was the 
chief grain crop. Roots, artificial grasses, and 
guides were unknown. #'^icrowas little or no 
winter keep for livo stock ; consequently cattle 


were killed at Michaelmas, {ifter tiaviD|^ been 
well nourished by tho aftorioath of the meadows, 
or the stubble and haulm of the arable land, 
and salted for winter ju’ovision, IVheaten bread 
was a luxury of tho richest. The monks ^’cre 
tlic only j)ioneers of good farming. In tho 
change from medueval to modern farming two 
great epochs must be noted—(A) the Ihidor 
period ; (B) the laltcT part of the 18th century. 

(A) The Black Death, 1848-49-61, is said to 
have di’stroycd half the populationof the country 
(sec Hecker’s EpiiUnvics of the Middle Ages; 
llogcrs’a Hist, of Trices^oX. i. ; Jessop, Comiiig 
uf the Friars, and other Essays'). The luortalityi 
resufting raiHcd the rate of wages 50 per cent. 
The attempts of mansrial loids to fix rates o! 
wages by statute ^(25 Ed. III.) or *10 resume 
personal services, caused tho Peasants’ Revolt 
of 1381. This proves that by 1350 the rolations 
of occupiers and owners had settled down into 
more modern conditions, that t»Tiaut-ranncr8, 
copyholders, and I'rce wago-carning labourerB 
had replaced the serfs and villeins, that leases 
had become common^ that the customary ser¬ 
vices of the peasantry wore first roudered certain 
and tlien commuted for money rents or money 
wages (see Denton’s England in Uie Fourteenth 
(kiUury, and A.shloy’s Eronoinic History^. /The 
ellects of tho Black Death were social rather 
than agi'icultnral, anil jis .such ^ill bo notecl 
elsewhere. With the close of the Wars of tlie 
Roses and the coirimencomont of tho Ifith ecu 
tury, begins the era of larniing for profit wlych 
characterises tho Tudor period. Feudalispi was 
extinct; commerce [irogressed ; tho wool trade 
flourisljcd ; landlords reijuired money, not re- 
tainers. Two gi-oat changes were introduced ; 
(1) individual for common occiyiatimi ; (2) the 
conversion of arable land into pasture. (1) 
Lords of manors witlidrow the agrarian 
associations and enclosed their demesnes and 
wastes j eoininon-lield I'annors wore encouraged 
to extinguish tiicir reciprocal common rights, 
and exchange solid tenements for their s^ttcred 
strips. (2) Aiablo land was converted into 
pasture, faimswero consolidated, farm-buildings 
ilc.sLroycd, and England became a slieop-produc- 
ing country. The increase of enclosures and 
decrease of tillage, combined with the dissolu- 
tiou uf tlie monaalcries and tho absorption of 
church lauds into the estates of adjoining land¬ 
lords, inflicted serious losses on thousands of 
cottagers, coinmou-^Ad farmers, and labourers, 
and produced the widespread social discontent* 
of tho Tudor period. It is the first stcjwin tho 
seiiaralion of tlie peasantry from thetr interest 
iu land and the extiiictioii^jf the Yeomen clas^ 
Towards the end of tho rcigu of Elizabeth the 
baianco of social iclations began to recover its 
equilibrium, 'i’ho 17th contury*was a*period 
ofttliporoljjcal jirogrcss, practically intomipUid 
by civil disturbances. Tho improvement Ii 
shown in (1) the rise uf^grionltural literatuiA* 
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beginning ^th Fxtzherbert and Tusser; (2) 
the itftroduction ftf now cr^ps—hops (Reginald 
Scot’s A PerfiU Platform of a IIo}yp&-OaTdeti, 
1574), potatoes (J. Foster’s English llappinessy 
16Q4), turnips (Sir R. Weston’s Discourse of 
16501, artificial grasses (IlAiiTun’s 
Legaeie, 1652); (^3) improved methods of culti¬ 
vation—Gabriel Plattcs advocated drill-sowing ; 
Vaughan {JPnter Workes, 1010) urged irriga¬ 
tion ; Rlith (Thf En/jlishJmproveTi 1649) studied 
drainage as a science ; (4) increased attention 
to live stock—(Mascall’s Government of^aitdl, 
1005); f5) I’cinoval offieudal abuses (stat. 12 
Car. II.); (6) increased enclosures (Joshua 
*Ijee’R Eataxia loH Agrou,, 1656). » 

(R) The woik of the^Sth century may be 
summed u^in the practical application, dilliision, 
and extension of these imf^ovements through 
the work of men like Tull, Townshend, Bako- 
well, Arthur Young, and Coke of Holkliam. 
Tull was a man of scientific turn, who invented 
several iinjtrovenients in imjdements and was 
the ex]>onent of drill-husbandry, “Turnip” 
Townidiend introduced into Norfolk turnips and 
artificial glasses. The alternations of these 
croji.s with cereals enabled farmers to observe 
what, in cbo absence of chemical manures, was 
thf^olden rule of not tiiking two corn-crops in 
HUceesHinn. largely dimiiiLshcd the area of fallows, 
assisted them to carry more live stock and feed 
it in llic wiifter, increased their command of 
manure, and consolidated the liglit sandy soils 
of the eastern counties. B.ikewell was the 
foiftider of Hjc grazier’s art lie was the first 
scient’ifie Itreeder of sheep and cattle ; and the 
methods lie a(Io[itcd with his Leicester shecji 
anti Leicesler loiighorn.s were ap]ilied through¬ 
out the country Ijy oilier breeders to other 
brtipds. As iff^uihition advanced, sheej) and 
oattlo were vahietk moio for tlicir carcases than 
for their fleece or tlicir powers of draught. So 
long as the coiiimon-tield system prevailed, 
lownshend’s or Bakeweirs im])rovcmeiits were 
impossfblo. England, excluilcd from foreign 
markcra by wars an<l commercial policy, was 
compelled to supjily tbo needs of vast manu¬ 
facturing centres from her native resources. 
The common-field system, only adajitcd to meet 
the wants of producers, was obsolete. Arthur 
Young was the theoretical, Coke of ITolkliam 
the practical, exponent of the ncAV system of 
large farms and capitalist farmers. Landlords 
put themselves at the h0D^ of the niov. meni, 
expended money in buildings, granted long 
leases,^ New roads and canals opened out new 
means of •ommunication. Agricultural societies 
and shows wore nniltiplied ; surveys of the 
i^untiy were made by Young, Mausiiall, and 
the Boai-d of Agiiculturo, which was constitiAed 
in 171^3 (soe^BoARD of Agriculturi!:), Be¬ 
tween 1760 and 1820 more than 6,OO0,QOO 
acres of land were enclosed. The eftango pro¬ 
duced a new agncultutel and social crisis more 


severe than that^of the Tudor period. Tht 
century closed with the m^eries which resulted 
from enclosures, consolidation of holdings, 
the reduction of thousands of small farmers to 
the ranks of wage-depcridont labourers. The 
result of the crisis was to coinaolidatyTarge 
estates, extinguish the ycomanV^ and the peasant 
prof.rietary, and to Jfever the connection of the 
labourer frorq the soil. The subsequent 
history of agriculture may bo summed up in 
the apjdicatiun of science to practice,, under the 
conditions of land-tenure, with which v/e are 
now familiar. Vast capital ha.s been expended 
on farm-buildings and drainage; machinery 
and steam have lessened th<? cost of production ; 
the farmer’s resources of crops, winter food, 
manures, and implements are indefinitely in¬ 
creased ; new means of transport have opened 
new markets in every direction ; mechanics, 
cajutalists, architects, geologists, chemists, 
phy.siologists, botanists, statisticians, are now 
enlisted on the aide of the farmer. Smith ol 
Deaiiston (18;i4) and Joshh Pavke^_„^1843) 
applied their practical and scientifio knowledge 
to drainage; Reed's oylindiical pipes (1943), 
Scrogg’a macliiiie (1843) for their constniction, 
and the facilities jn'ovidcd by parliament for 
raising loans for land improvement (1846) 
enabled landlnids to profit by improved science 
and now appliances. New manures wC^^vidis- 
covered. Nitrate of soda (1835), Lawe^’s 
superphosphates of bone dust (1843), Henslow’s 
superphosjiliates from coprolite.s (1843), Odam’s 
amiiioniacal manured (1851), revolutionised the 
old rules of cropjiing. Inventions in agricul¬ 
tural implements of every dcscrijition were 
rapidly produced. New cio])s such as swedes, 
field cahbiiges, koltl-rabi, mangel-wurzel, etc., 
were introduced. More live stock is kept, and 
it is better bred, better fed, and more rapidly 
brought to maturity. Iiitolligenoe is more 
widely dilliiscd both among landlords and 
farmcis. Agricultuiul statisLica supply new 
ami valuable information and record tlic results 
of striking experiments. 'I'lio constitution of 
the Royal Agricultural Soeii'ty in 1838, in place 
ol the old Board ot AgriculLuro which expired 
in 1319, marked the return of prosperity after 
the disastrous interval from 1795 to 1835. 
Many legislative improvements wore cfl’ccted, 
such as the new Poor Laws, the Commutation 
oiTithes, tljeGem'ial Enclosures Act, the Bn- 
, francliiseineiit ofCovvnoLD^the Seitlkd Land 
Acts, the Agricultural HoLumos Acts. 

I Recently also (1889) tlie Board of Aguicul- 
l«'Uim (q.v.) has been re-ostablishcd. But in the 
: laarlilteoii years agriculture has ceased to pro- 
j gress, even if it has not retrograded, owing to the 
agricultural dejircssion, 1873-89 (I)efuession, 

' Aguioultural ; J)eihiessxon of Trade). 

[Boside.s the books mentioned iu the text the 
student is referred the following works: (IV 
Professor Rogers’s Agriculture and Prices \ (2) 
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Professor Rogers's ^ Centuries of Work and 
WageSy both which contain ah iinhiouse amount 
bf. valuable intbrmatiau ; (3) Pi'othero’s Pioneers 
and Progress of Kmjlish Par^itg^ which is in* 
tendo<l tor meet tlie went of a Khprl history of 
agricultural progress, es})eciiilly in tlie 18th ainl 
19th ceuturieft and the following origiuril 
authoritiesArthur Yotmg’^ Tours of^the Kn^iUsh 
Counties (Southern, 1768,1 voL)i Nortlieru (1770, 

4 vols.), Eastern (1771, 4 vols.),—atid Tour in Ire- 
land {1776 - 79);—Marshall's ^iixmd (Kconomy of the 
English Counties and iSeot/aTwi (1787*98.14 vols.); 
—Reports of the Board of Agriculluref 1793-1815 ; 
—Reports of the Royal Coimnissions on A gricult ure, 
1^20, ’21, ’22, ’33,’ 36, ’37, and 79-81 Pusey’s 
P<irliane7U(try CrnnhaUte ini AgricuUxiral Customs^ 
1848 ;—Sir Jaines Cnird’s letters to the Tunes as 
TVmescommissiouorin 1850-51 \~Laiided Interest, 
4th ed?, 1880 ; and the letters of the commissioner 
of the Morning Chronicle in 1850 ;—the Parlia- 
mentary Inquirymto Land Improvements, 1873’;— 
Report of the Central Chamber of Agricxdture on 
AgL'icultural Custorns, 1874;—and the Agricul¬ 
tural Returns auuiially published since 1864.] 

' n. K. v. 

AICKIN, JosKi’il, author of Mysteries 
of the Counterfeiting of the Coin of the Nation 
. . . (London, 1696). As a inctiiod of “jire- 
venting the said ahuso for over,” it is proposed 
that a Ucenee should bo roquii-ed for all ocuu- 
fiatioiis in which the materials or inijdoinents 
emj^W^ed in counterfeiting coin arc made, sold, 
or used. f. y. k. 

AID, Auxilium. a tax, whicli might be as¬ 
sessed, wdiilo the feudal sys^^m jnuvailcd, on the 
knight’s fee on three occasions: (l)w}ien the 
king made his oldest son a kniglit; (2) when 
the king gave his eldest daughter in marriage ; 
(3) if the king wore made captive, to ransom 
his person (Dowell, Jltslory of Taxation in 
i England, vol. i. p. 21). Uhcd also in same 
sense as Sunsinv {q.v.) 

AID, Rate in. See Local Taxation. 

AIDES, Coujt DES. The aides, or indiwet 
taxes on commodities, were first imposed in 
Franco by the States-gen«3ral in 135.5. Instead 
of entrusting their administiation to the existing 
financial court, the chambre dcs rmnpks (sec 
CoMPTBS, Chambre dks), a new body was 
created called the mtr des aides. Before long 
its function.^ became almost solely Judicial, the 
decision of disputes arising about the Gabelle 
on salt and otlier indirect taxes. Its jui isdictiqp ! 
was curtailed by the usurpations of tlio coxiseil 
du roy, and was frequently disputed by the 
rival charfStre des ctnnptcs. It continued to 
exist as one of five cours souveraines till it was 
swept, away with the other institutions of 
arehical Franco by the Revolution. 

[Gasquot,- Precis des InstRutions politiques et 
sociales de I'ancienne Fra'oee.] r. l. 

AJKIN, John, M.D. (174S-1822) hrotlKU- of 
"iitrs. Barbaiild an^ author of General Biugraqihy, 
Jforte-o/ the British Poete^jto., editor of I)ods- 
Itft An/MUd Register. the Athenoeum, 


' etc., publisliod in *1795 his VeseAptim gf the 
Comlry from SO to ^ miles round ManSHester^ 
giving details of commerce, manufaotures, popu¬ 
lation, in addition to physical features, history, 
and bioggaphy of leading men—a work ^ill 
valuable for the history of the Industrial 
Revolution ((^.■u.) j. b. 

AlSLABIE, John, bom December 1670, sat 
as M.P. for Ripon 1695-1702, then for North¬ 
allerton, and for Ripon again from 1705 to his ex- 
pulsiov^ He was chancellor of tlie exchequer in 
the Suncleiiand ministry in 1718, and siqiported 
the South Sea scheme foV Jiaying off the national 
debt. When the bubble brokqin 1720, a secret 
Committee investigated Ids connection with the 
company and he wat’ expelled tlie House of 
Commons. lio di^d in 1742. He ^rotc : 

Rpeech upon his Defence in the House of Lordt 
against the Bill for raising Money upon the Estates 
of the South Sea Directors, bondon, 1721, 4to (three 
editions ; also ui Dutch).— Second Speech, London, 
1721, 4to.— Memorial of the Contmetants with 
Mr. A isUdjie in a Letter to Liximus Sfolo, London, 
1721, 8vo. H. 11. T. 

ALBA h'lltMA. The term apjiliod .to rents 
reserved by tlie crown in silver, or white money, 
as opposed to rents itsci-vikI and payable in 
kind. 2 Coke’s Jnstituks, 19. j. e. <:. 4P. 

ALCAVALA. A tax firmcrly chargid in 
Spain and its colonies on all s.dej of pioperty, 
The name, of hloorish origin, had e-xisteil froir 
very early times ; we possess doeiiments of the 
12tli and 3 3th centuries in which it oeui^fs ; 
but it a[qM!ar.s to have been then ajiplied to a 
species of seigniorial due, or, ])erliaps, sometimes 
to a tax levied to meet a sjicoial emergency and 
confined to eertain jilacea. AHoumo XL, 1342, 
imposed it on the whole of Cqstile and Leon, 
his object being to procure iiNmey for the war 
with the Moors. At first on*Iy tenqiorary, the 
Cortes of Burgos, 1377, granted it to Henry II. 
without Umitatiou of nine. It a duty, 
originally of 10, alleiwards of 14 per cent on 
Llio sellmg price of every sort of pwjxsrty, 
whether movable or imqjovalde, ehargoable as 
often as the projierty >vas sold. In Adam 
S.Mi'J'Ji’s time it had been reduceil to 6 per cent. 
It continued to exist down to the invasion of 
Spain by Napoleon, exetqit in Catalonia and 
Arragon, those provinces having purchased ex¬ 
emption fioni lliilij) V. It violated the fourth 
ol Smith’s canons of taxation, taking a 4 id keep¬ 
ing out ot the pockftts of the people more than 
it bi-ought into the treasury of the state. It' 
was, besides, a gi'e.at annoyance to mftjufao- 
turci's, merchauls, and shopkoepoi‘s*who, for 
the purpose of its coIleetio?i, were subjected tg 
the continual surveillance of tbe tax-gatherers. 
Us^ARiz attributes to it tlio ruin of the manu¬ 
factures of Si»ain ; Im iniglit, sayf Smith? have 
iinjui|^d tc^it also the dociiae of agriculture, as 
it was imposed not only on manufactures,, but 
on the rude produce of tlio land. * 
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[Colmoiro, ^istcHa de la JSconmia Polilica tm, 
Kspa^St^ vol. il. p. 630 ; Smith. Wtolih of i^aiions^ 
bk. V. ch. ii.] j. K. i. 

ALCOCK, Rev. Thomas, waa bom in 170D, 
and died iu 1798. Hogradiiatod M.A. Oxford 
(Bi'Menoso Coll.) in 1741. He was presented to 
the viearago of Runcorn in Cheshire, and printed 
some small pieces, besides tho following ably 
written pamphlets:— ObservatioTisonihe Vcfcclsqf 
the P)or Laws, and on Oie causes and consequences 
of Oie great increase and burden of the J^ooTf 
London, 1752, 8vo (an attack upon compulsory 
provision).— Jivinarks oiMivo Bills fm' the Bettor 
^MaintenaiKC of the Poor, London, 1752, 8vo. — 
Observations on ihfttpart of a late Ad of Padia- 
rncnl which lays an Additli/nal Duty on Cyder 
aTwZ/V)'ry,dyinouth, 1764, 8vo.* (The duty 
of 4s. ixsr hhd. on cider imposed in 1763 \\’.%s 
H'pealed in 1760.) ii. r. t. 

ALEATORY (derived from tho Latin alray a 
die) means uncertain, risky. Tlio more inu^er- 
tain any pro.s]»ectivo advantage ap])ears, the 
le.ss ceteris paribus will be given for the chance 
of obtaining it. In utluT words a greater risk 
must bo compensated by a pi’osjjoct of greater 
gain, the purehase-nioney being the same. 
Thus £100 stock bearing a fixed interest, say 
£3 cent, will fetch a lower pi ice the less 
safe tho security is. A pensoii investing a 
Rortain sum of^moiiey, say £100, will expect a 
higher interest according as the investment is 
more speculative. It must not be supposed : 
that the diminution of value duo to uncertainty 
admtts of being dctoi’iiiiiicd by any actuarial 
calculaf.ion of jirobabilitics. For tlie deprecia¬ 
tion depends not so much on the real uncer¬ 
tainty as on the purchasers’ cstiniato of the 
risk. On tlio one hand, as l*rof. Sidgwick 
poinis out (^Prinft^'h’s of Political Economy, bk, 
ii. eli. vi. § li), • ignorant, lusb, and credulous 
persons investing in novel undertakings are 
believed to get, on ttie a\crago, considerably 
less intere.st than if they liad lent their capital 
on perfectly good sccuiity.” On the other 
hand “tliere may bo und often is something to 
be allowed as a charge on account of uncer¬ 
tainty” . . . considered as “ an evil iu itself.” 
... A railway stock that is certain to jiay 4 per 
cent will sell for a higher price than one which 
is equally likely to pay I or 7 per cent, or any 
intermediate amount” (Prof. Marshall, Pmu-lyles 
of Economy, bk. vi. ch. vi. § 6). Similar jirin- 
oiples ap[dy to the inHuoifc% of risk upon the 
remuneration of different occupations, Adam 
SmithSgroinarks u^kiu the “natural confidence 
which every man has more or less not only in , 
his own abilities, but<n his own good fortune” 

( W^ealth of NaMons, bk. i. ch. x.), do not require 
to be quoted. Pi-of. Marshall thinks that “ Hi 
tte larg* majority of cases the influence of ri.sk is 
in the opposite dii’ection ” [loc. cit.), tending fjp 
Increase the remuneration by an amouift gi-catcr 
tfian the insurance agaifet risk. 


—.. - ^ 

For a fhller disctission sog Peobability and 
Risk as an Ej^'EMEhr of Ccst of Peouuotion, 

F. Y E ’ 

ALE-TASTEEi * This was the title of an 
oflicer formej-Jy appointed’ under the ASsize of 
Bread and ale (1267) to inspect the quality and 
regulate the sale of those comm^iMlies in eveiy 
borough and manor, ’In some paris of England 
tho oflico still survives, but its functions have 
become purely fonnah H. n. 

ALGAliOTTI, t’liAKCiE, born Ff, Venice 
1712, died at Pisa 1764. He was learned and 
very witty, and owes his reputation to his liter¬ 
ary merits and his long i»crsonal intercourse an^ 
friendship with Frederick IT! of Prussia, who 
ordered a monument to be erected at Pisa to 
his memory with the epitaph : 

ALUARorro. Ovidii . Aemulo 
NevVTONI . UlSCIPULO 
Fiuderious . Magnus 

He was a great adniiicr of English science, 
ICiiglish literature, and English political institu¬ 
tions. As an economist he wrote but PtHe— 
An Eijsay on Cmnmercc and a shoi t jiamphlet 
on the advantages of dcvclo})ing Africa cohi- 
iiKircially lather than Asia or America. This 
little tract eontainod an idea which was utilised 
tliirty years later by the African Company, 

I directed by Sir Jo,sej)h Banks, at whose expense 
tlie famous traveller Mungo Park undcrtod!l'’Ji8 
expedition. u, p. 

ALIENI JURIS. Persons aro alicni juris 
#thcy aro not fully^ ca])ablc of binding them- 
s(^cs by contract or to alienate property, alien¬ 
able in itself, c.g. infuits and married women. 
They ^re ojiposed to [lersons sid juris, e. s. 

ALIENS, Tho subjects or citizens of a 
foreign state. The disabilities of aliens have 
in England been almost entirely removed. Up 
to the year 1870, iiliens were unable to acquire 
any land either by descent or purchase, and 
even natural-born subjects could not make & 
title to land by descent from alien ancestors, 
'riic only disqualification which still remains, 
as regards the owiier.ship of property, arises 
Irom the rule of law that no alien may be 
owner or iwt owiioi of a British ship. 

An alien eaiciny, though he can make a valid 
contract in England, has, during the continu¬ 
ance of the war, no right to enforce it by action, 
aiuMf the war lasts long enough liis claim may 
thus be bailed by the Statute of Limitation. 
An alien cannot be a niembor of cither house of 
parliament, and has no jiarliamentaryTote ; on 
the othei’ hand he has the privilege of serving 
c9 juries if he has resided in England or Wales 
for ufjwards of ten years. An alien involved 
iu civil or criminal litigation in England was 
up to the year 1870 entitled to a jury “de 
mcclictato lingiuc a jury one half of 

which was comjioaed of foi-cign subjects. 

An alien may become a British subject by , 
naturalisation, cither by special act of poi’lU. ^ 
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iiKuit 01 - by H cdi-tificate of tliy Secretary of State. 
The law as to N.\J‘iJKALiSitnoit is at present 
.’’cp;iilatecl by the British Nationality and Status 
of Aliens Act,*1914. A eahdftdatn for natural¬ 
isation Vnust liavo resided in ^-lis Majesty’s 
Donfi'oions for at least live years (of which not 
less tlian ohp*yhar iininediatcly jtrocediiig the 
application uiiist have bcAi spent in the TAiited 
Kingdom) or served under thp crown for at 
least five years, and muMt, lecl.aro bis intention 
to roside^in His Majesty’s Dominions or to 
take service under the crown. Ilis certificate 
is now valid tbrougbout the Plmpiro. b. s, 
ALISON, Sir Archibald, first baronet, son 
qf Rov. A. Alisoii (bom 1792, died 1867), was 
educated at Edinbiirgb University. A paper 
written by liini in reply to MSlthlb determined 
his pVofcRsion as a lawyer. Alison was called to j 
the Scottish bar December 1814, and appointed 
advocato-depute in 1822. He travelled oh the 
Continent, wrote much in BlachooaiJ, was made 
SVicriff of Lanarkshire in 1834, niid published 
his voluminous J^istory of Ear opr. (1789-1852), 
full o^ economical rcHeetions, some biogrtuihies, 
an> autobiogi’aphy, ami other works. The Act 
restricting the paper currency, tlie Reform of 
1832, and the abolition of the corn laws were his 
special abominations. Few, if any, writers have 
insisted with more vehemence on the advan- 
ta^-of an increased produetinu of the precious 
metals than Alison (Ilistory of Europe^ oh. i. 
§§ 33-40, 1851-52). It was to the decrease 
in the supply of gold and silver and to tlie 
slirinkago in the circiftitory medium thus 
caused, that ho nscrlbc.s the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire. Henee it was natural that 
Alison should entirely aj^prove of the Su.spekstov 
of Stecie PAYMENrsin this country carried out 
in 1797, and the substitution of a pajicr 
currency during the severe stmgglc of the 
early years of hwt century (soo ^Valke^, Money, 
pp. 81-83, 349, 350, New York, 1883). He 
wrote: 

The PHncipl' S of Population and thc.ir Connec¬ 
tion with Ihman IJappiness, Edinburgh, 1840, 2 
vols. 8vo {dull and wordy ; the relations between 
population and subsistence are elaborately set 
forth ).—Free Trade and Protection, being a Tract 
on the Necessity of Agricultural Protection, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1844, 8vo .—England in IS16 and ISJ/j, 
or a Snfficimt and Contracted Currency, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1845 (4th ed. 1847 ).—Free Trade an^. a 
Fettered Currency, Edinburgh, 1847,8vo.— Essays, 
Edinburgh, 1850, 3 vols. 8vo (many economical). 

< H. B. T. 

ALISON, William Pultenet, M.D., pro¬ 
fessor of the iiractice of medicine in Ediiiburgt, 
brother of the historian, is best known Sy bis 
Observations on th£ Management of the Poor in 
Scotlaryii, 1^40 (see Carlyle’s Past and PrescnCj, 
and his Remarks on .th(. Report of the Gomvxis- 
^swners cpi-the Poor Laws of Scotland, 1844. 
He givefe extracts from the evidence, drawing 
special attention to the vu^mployed. In opposi¬ 


tion to T. CriALMEKs, and indeed Vo the Report 
itself, he pleads for an extedsiou of lega( relief. 
He wrote a dissortStion on the Rcclamaiion of 
Waste Lands (1850), in which he suggests this 
as a pr^er field of employment for oouyicts 
and pau[)er3. 

ALLMEND. Seo Agricultural Com¬ 
munity. 

ALLONGE. A slip of iKijicr fastened to a 
bill of exchange to receive indorsements foi 
whicl^ there is not space on the bill itself; “ ae 
a prcitfection against fraud, and in compliance 
with the provisions of iJine of tho Ibreign codes, 
the fii-st of tho indorsements in conupctiou witji ^ 
it is sometimes so made that it begins on tlie 
bill and ends on thejfaonge. There is no legal 
limit to the'number of indorsementt.” 

[Hutcliisoii, Tht Pmc.tice qf Banking, vol. i. p, 
188.] 

ALLO’PM ENT.* A small i>ortiou of laud 
cultivated by a person in liis^ leisure hours. 
There is amide evideiico to show tliat jirevious 
to the Tudor ])eriod tho labourer and tbo 
artisan had usually a piece of ground attacdied 
to their homos. A series of economic (diaiiges 
and tho iiolicy of the land sy.stom graduHll) 
resulted in tlie separation of tlu! hihourcrs from 
the soil (seo OJilfo Lkslie’s Jjand Systems of 
Irchind, England, and the. Conlinent, London, 
1871 ; Nasso’s Land Coninmtiihi (f the. Middle, 
Ages, London, 1871 ; Kogers’ i^ij; Centuries <f 
Work and Wages, Loiuloii, 18H1). An atteiu pt 
to check this movouient was made by the 31 
Eliz. c, 7, which prohiliited the building oPany 
cottage without an .411011110111 of four acres.' 'J''hia 
act was rejiealed in 1775, but long before its 
repeal it was totally ignored in jiracticn (Gilbert 
Slater, D.Sc., The CoDim.iriiiccal, London, 
February 1924.) The iuclosnl^ia(:ts of tlie 18lh 
century deprived many lahotirera of their laud, 
though the advantages of allotments were re¬ 
cognised, in 1795, by a select coinnuttee of tlie 
House of Commons, The Select Vestry Act 
1819 emiiowered the churchwardens and over¬ 
seers of a parish to lot land to industrious iu- 
habitants, and tho 1 & 2 Will. IV. e. 42; 1 A 2 
Will. IV. c. 59 ; and 2 Will. IV. c. 42 contained 
similar provisions. The Allotments Committee 
of tlio House of Commons in 1843 recognised 
the importance of allotments, but the Women’s 
and Cliildron'fl employment committee of 1868, 
reported that but sparing use had been made of 
the facilities gi'aiiioel by the legislattire. Tho 
total number of separate detached allotment^ 
under one acre existing in 1890 was ^6,005. 
The numher of other small holdings up to 60 ' 
acres was 409,422 (sec Reiwm of Allotments and 
Snmll Holdings, 1890, c. 8144). • 

*Iu 1887 an act (.50 & 51 Viet. c. 48) was 
passed which empowered a sanitary authority on 
tjje petition of six ratepayers to purohaso land 
for allotdients not exceeding one «ci'e each. If 
the land oould not be ob^inediiy agreement, tbt^ 
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oonnty couocif miglit anthoriae its beinp; taken 
compiil^fcrily, the prtce being determined by arbi¬ 
tration. All the conditions oikenaiicy wore to ho 
fixed by the local authority, but no building 
otlier than a toolhouse, shed, greoiihon^, fowl- 
lious^ or pig 3 ty could be erected on the land. 
Tho act restricted the provision of allotments 
to persons belonging to the labouring population 
resident in tlio distrii-t or parish of the sanitaiy 
autliority, and the principle underlying tlic act 
was that all tho expenses of the authority provid¬ 
ing the allotini.’uts, except the making of /Inblic 
roads, should be recoupedfcut of the ront« to be 
charged for the allotments. J.K.O.M.; k.l.m. 

* *ALLO\VANCIi ^Iakk, or diU'ereiice betui^-n 
Gnoss AND Nrt). a c.omn)|prcial tenn signify¬ 
ing tlie dedi*tiou made from tlie gfoss weight 
ol' the goods, either to rcjirescift. tho weight of i 
the package or refuse, or a particular clcdnction 
csU'blislied by custom of cerUiin trades, districts, 
or countries. Tart has been more especially 
doacribiid as the allowance for the weight of the 
box or package, or tlie cart or waggon in wliich 
tho goods are conveycil; and Ird as an allow¬ 
ance for waste, but the former is tlu' word more 
generally in use ; and gross weight and net 
M’eiglit, live weight and dead wciglit, and 
aihiu-(%ye in converting from one to the other, 
are business terms commonly understood. Ono 
instance of allowarux will suflice. The coal 
merchant I'eceivdfi from tlic colliery 21 cwts. of 
coal from tho pit for every ton purchased by 
him, w'hilo he sells to the ronsmner but 20 
cwts. • Tho (HfTcrence is tlic. allowance, or tare, 
to cover waste in transhipinont, cartage, and 
scroening. In many other industries similai' 
allowances are made. 

allowance ^system. Tho allowance 
system was a conspimious feature in the adminis¬ 
tration of the poor l&w at the very end of the 
ISth iuii] lii'giuning of the IPtli century. It 
was a luj-ju of oiit-door relief (see Punu Law), 
and may be defined as relief given to those em¬ 
ployed byJndividnals at tlic average wages of a 
di.strict. It was thus, in effect, an attempt on 
tlio part of the state to regulate wages, and its 
histoiy gives un illustration of the results which 
political economy leads us to expect from such 
interferenco. It is not t^jo much to say that in 
the brief space ot forty years, the allowance sys- 
ta sent large areas of land out of cultivation, 
loroed cajutid into less profitable employments, 
and cauBud a dcmoralisatiorf' iiom which tho 
laboureVs in some rural districts have not yet 
recovered .0 The very class wliicli it was designed 
Co benefit has^sulTercd most from its action. 

It ofiginated with tli^administrativo author¬ 
ity, the justices of tlic jicoco. These derived 

r>r assumed their pouem under 6 EHz, c. 4, * 
which authorised *hcm to fix wages, taken in 
connection witli 3 A 4 W. and M. e. ll,^and % I 
I. c. 7, which einjiowcrcd thorn to order I 
inrh direct relief. The sy^m in practice dates | 
VOL L 


from 6th May 1705,when th^ Berkshire justicei 
resolved to ina^e up by rcHef from the rates 
tho difference betiv^n actual wa^jes and what,‘ * 
in their judgmcnl? was a minimum or f‘fair” 
rale for the cAinty. In*fixiug this last^lhe 
price of bread and tho size of the fjiraily wore 
to be ^ken ifito accoij^it, e.g. whcli Ip-ead was 
at Is. 8d. tho gallon, a single man was to 
rcecivo in all 4s. id., a man and wife Gs. 8d.,inan, 
wife and live childreff I7s. 6d. Tliis resolu- 
; tion is often called tlie “ Specnhamlalid Act,” 
from the place of meeting of tho justices, and 
tlie s^alo dra\vn up for Berkshire wa.s used as a 
model by most of tlic 80 uth|j'n counties. It* 
may bo doubted how far such action was eveif 
legal, as, by 9 Ge% I. c. 7, relief had been 
proliibitod to those wlio i-efused to accept kb in 
a workhouse; but it was supiiortcd by public 
opinion, and confinnod in juineijile the next 
year by 36 Geo. Ill, c. 23, which repealed tha 
jiroliilntoiy clauses of 9 Geo. I, c. 7, aiuh 
cmjKjwcred justices to order relief to any indus¬ 
trious poor person at his own hdnso or hoL^. 

The effecia of the system wore soon seei^ 
Within forty years of tho passing of 36 Geo. 
III. 0 . 23 it seemed probable that rents would 
ce.asc altogether to be paid, and in one parish, 
Cholcsbury, Bucks, the rates had actually 
swallowed up the rental. Where tho leasehold 
system threw the burden temporarily on iRe 
occupier, no solvent tenants were forthcoming 
owing to uncertainty as to the amount which 
they might be called ufjon to pay, for in some 
cases the rates increased threefold in tuenty 
years. In several counties (e.g. Kent, Cambridge¬ 
shire, Ijciccstcrshire) rent was gradually but 
surely disappearing. 

It might seem, at first sight, as if profits 
would be raised by a system wliich forced non- 
oniployers to roiitribute to the wages of labour. 
But in agriculture any such advantage was 
more than counterbalanced by an increase in 
the cost of labour, due to its diminished effici¬ 
ency. The motive to industry being removed 
whsn the reward of the labourer no longer 
depended on his exertions, industry itself dis- 
ajipeared. In manufactures, on the other Imnd, 
where piece-work w’os generally .adopted, a closer 
supervision exorcised, and a larger proportion 
of non-employers liable to tho poor-rate, the 
syste^p increased jirofits largely. 

Both in agriculture and in manufactures the 
wages of labour were lowered, partly hy tlie 
great diminution of efficiency, partly uy tha 
iiicreaso of jiojmlatioii w'hich was stimulated 
undir q^yetem wliieh jdaced the married man 
with a family in a better position than tho single 
man, and the mother of illegitimate children 
than the honest woman, partly, again, because 
employers wore doterrtid from employing non- 
paupers by the consideration that they were 
thus reducing their npghbours’ labour bill. 
More important still was tho moral effect of the 
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Bystom upon th©' labourejs. Industry end 
j>rudential foresiglit were extinguished when 
the possession ol' pioperty was a bar to employ¬ 
ment, and the position of the thriftless was 
made an' object of eu’fry to the caiefnl: parental 
responsibility, filial obligation and affection were 
disconragpd f dninkcnncss, vice, ard crime gi-cw 
apace ; and the deterioration of a large part of 
the labouring population in 'die districts in 
which the system was adopted became matter 
of coTiint./ii knowledge. Had it continued in 
force but a few years longer tho whole social 
fabric must have cruiublod aw.iy. The rcla- 
t.iona between employer and employed were 
fembittered to an extent which showed itself in 
constant riots ; in the aoifiliorn countie.s tlie 
labcarers established a reign of tenor. Mean¬ 
while the production of wealth fell ofl’ as tiic 
rates rose, po)»ulation grew apace, and ciMlisa- 
tion went backwards. 

< Allowances in aid of wnges were gradually 
aboljslicd a.s regards men, by the orders of the 
jK)or*iaw board''restricting or prolnbiting out¬ 
door relief to the able-bodied. It may, how¬ 
ever, ho questioned whether the same rcsulfa 
are not now produced in the case of women by 
a loose admini.stration ol tlin law. 

[Tor u full account of the allowance syatoin, see 
Poor-Law CommLssioners’ First Ileport, 1834 
(^printed by order of House of Connnons, 1885). 
—Nicholls, Hint, of the Hufjlish Poor Law ,— 
Eden's State of the Poor, —Fowle, The Poor Law 
{Macmillan; English Citissen Series).] L.K.?. 

['[’he following statement, taken from the ohitu- 
ary notico of the Rev. Henry Playato.tl Jeston, 
late pcrpetnal curate of Choleshiiry, Pucks, in the 
Guardian new.spaper of 3d July 1889, gives a vivid 
picture of the effects of the allewauco system under ; 
the old poor laws. I 

"In 1830 the parish (Cliolcsbury), under the j 
old poor law, was on the verge of bankriipley. In ! 
1831, out of 98 who bad a settlement in tlie parish I 
(the total population beiiig then 127, anJ in 1881 
being 99), there were no loss than 64 in receipt of 
relief, and the ]>oor-ratc8 alone exceeded 243. in 
the poiind. As the result, llio glebe, as well a.s 
all the land in the parish save some Ki.xteeii acres, : 
waa thrown out of cultivation, and tho parish had j 
to exist for some time by mean.s of rates iu aid 
levied on other parishe.i in the hundred. Tliis 
state of aHairs, together with a aeries of letters 
which Mr. Jeston wrote to the Timen, and his 
evidence before the poor-law comniission, )iad a 
considerable .share iu bringing on the present poor 
law. Before his death Mr. Jastoii saw hi.s parisli- 
lonei’S a fairly jirosperous condition, not one of 
them being in receipt of relief from the rules.") 

ALLOY. "With regard to tho deviv^io# of 
tho word "alloy" it may be sufficient to point 
out that .the old Frencli aln was retaim-d in 
tho Norman a.s alai or oUai, whenco our word 
"allay.'' Thfough tho *cn‘oneous fancy that 
tho French ahi was equivalent to d loi (to law), 
the wbrd meaning originally simple “combina¬ 
tion uuiou” camo to bo used sfiecially of the 


mixing baser metal with gold And silver in 
coin so as to bringit to the recognised stindard, 
and lionco of the standard itself. The French 
word comes from allcium or alaium, the ori¬ 
ginal bamg probably adligo (nllcgo), to bind to. 

Tho meaning of tho word alloy in mini lan¬ 
guage is dilibront from that oiriinarily accepted 
m scientific jihrascology, as it is ap])licd to the 
base meUl added to a more precious one, and 
not to tlie ma.s.3—which may be eitiior molten 
or sqjidified—of tho mixed motals. 

Tho reasons for the use of alloys for the 
coinage in preferenco-io pure metals are somo- 
wliat complex, nnd many conditions have to be 
taken into cousidemtion in choosing the base 
metal to be added ^ tho ])rccious motal. The 
resulting alioy must be of good coLur, mn.st bo 
ductile, and mhst not exhibit any traces of 
brittleness. In the case of gold, silver forms 
a very ductile alloy, but tlicn it sen.sibly lowers 
the colour of the gold. Copjior, on tho other 
hand, heightens the tint ami hits the advantage 
of yiiiltUng i .1 durable as well as ductile alloy. 
.'V triple alloy of gold, silver, and copper may 
be nuiic of delicate tints, but a triple alloy is 
diflicult to assii), ami it in undesirable to com¬ 
plicate tho aofiouuLs of a mint by tlie uso of 
two precious metals and a base one in the same 
alloy, therefore a single base metal—copjier— 
ifl almost universally itsed. 

It has long been known that the union of 
two or more mcfcila jnodnce.s a result which 
often (iillcrs more in physical properties from 
cither of its constituents than these do* from 
each other. Cop[>i.!r and tin, for instanco, 
yield alloys of a wide lango of properties and 
there i.3 hardly any f.ift more remarkable in 
tlie whole range of metalling tlian tho enor¬ 
mous influence exerted on.a#ra.rgemas8 of metal 
by a small quantity ol^ another imhal or 
lui’ialluiil. 

T!ic )iro[icrticH wliinh nrw found the mo.st 
(lesirablo to bo soenrod are;—(1) dm-lility; 
(2) durability ; (3) miifonnity, of con^iosition. 

The alloys actually used I'oiA coinage oven at 
the pi'cstnt time arc minicrou^ and looking 
liack ovei' the numismatic hi,sLoi-y\of the world, 
pridleps combinations of the prccioiis and hasir 
metals will be found to have been W.d. Pure 
gold and silver have been used, citlm'' singly or 
alloyeil with each oilier, or alloyed wi‘h cojijier^ 
tho laltcr metal in turn being soinctijiies em¬ 
ployed with oij/ infinitesimal aclditions of 
])Tecion.3 metal. 

In the eiVBC of both tho gold %nd silver 
currency of this country tlie adjnutment of the 
relative pi-oportions of-tho proeiou.s and tho 
base metals was undoubtedly guided by^iho 
^larticnlar systems oi' weights used. To take 
the silver coinage fir.st, the fimuiess ctf alloys of 
.t|^s ra^tal wus until the year 1905 computed “ 
by divi.sions of tiio troy Pound, aud the 
trov ounce is stilF retained in weighting 
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gold and fiBver. The computation of the 
fitaiidait Ihicnoss for alloys gold is based 
on the singular ‘‘carat” system of weights, 
the origin of which is i) 0 ])iilarly believed to 
have been derive<l from the weigh^ of an 
orieiRjd j)IanL seed. It aj»pears more probable, 
however, that it eamo from tlio Kcration," a 
small Greek weight (see also I’kuiot). 

The shind.-ml of iiiieness of the alloy used at 
the present time for the British gold coinage is 
22 carats, or intt'Gd j'arts in 1000 of pire 
gold ; that for the silver coimigu is fiOCrpaits 
pme silver. • 

'Pile accompanying hible shoA\s the variations 
the standaid gt lineness liuin the rcigu* of 


Henry HI. to the •year 1^9. The coins in 
circulation in Vraiioe froin*the beginning of 
the 17th to the end of the 18th ^ntury varied ’ 
in fineness from fWO to 982, 'When, however, 
the decimal system of weights and mea^ros 
was fairly established, coins wer^ is^md in con* 
fonui^ witl^ it. The law of th(f 28th Ther- 
mido^ an. hi. (1796), enacted that the 
standard liiicne* of tlio silver coins should he 
900, and eight years Ibter a law prescribed the 
coinage of gold pieces of twenty fr»ncs, the 
standard of which was also 900. A subsequeiit 
law lowered the .standard lineness of the sub¬ 
sidiary silver coins to 88,0. By the Woneiarje 
Convention of 18(55 conclndeabctween l^rance,* 
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in diachargo of tjeir ol^gatjons. Jevona 
pays on this subject, referring to the countries 
included in the Latin uniwi—“When silver 
is lower, in price tliijn 6s. Oi>[d, per ounce, 
silven.becomes the standard ; wlluii silver rises 
above this gold takes its place as the 

real nieas»re'of value, f,So far Olie Ei^'glisli 
economists are no doubt correct; but, in the 
first place, it does not follow iHiat the prices 
of commodities follow the extreme fluctuations 
of value ‘uf botli metals, os many writers 
have inconsiderately declai-efl. Prices only 
depend upon the course of the metal which 
Ifoppcns to have jpink in value below the legal 
ratio of 16J to 1. ... At any moment the 
standard of value is doubtless one metal or 
the tfther, and not both ; yet the fact that 
there is an alternation tends to make each vary 
much less than it w’ould otherwise do.' It 
cannot prevent both metals from falling or 
liiing in value compared with oilier eommodU 
tioB, ^ut it can throw variatioms of sn]*]>ly and 
demand over a larger area, instead of leaving 
each metal to be alfocted merely by its own 
aooidents.” Moncy^ by Prof. W. S. Jevons, pp. 
137-140. 

It is alleged, on the other side. (1) That the 
currency may indeed alternate, in greater oi- 
le^degroo, under tho influence of a dilleiencc 
of ratio in another bimetallic country; but 
that this does not ad'cct the staiidaid, nor the 
{)ublic right under a biinetalUc law to have 
either metal coined at tfie legal ratio, and to 
pay one’s debts in eitlicr at one’s owni choice. 

(2) That, as to internal action, no one liMyet 
show'll how the debtor can obtain one metal at 
a “cheaper” rate than tlic other, inasmuch as 
it is inconceivable that the seller, who can gel 
silver coined into a fixed number of francs or 
Bhilliugs at the mint, w'ould bo content to take 
a smaller number from any one else. 

(3) That, as to external action, tlxough itw’ere 
true, which bimetallists maintain it never was, 
that either metal w'as wholly absent from tlio 
circulation, yet the olfect of the law on mono¬ 
metallic countries W’ould, and alway.s did re¬ 
main intact, the open mint, and the right of 
sending either metal to be coined into tho 
current money of the bimetallic state, making 
it impossible that tho metal so sent could 
materially fall in price in the monometallic 
state remitting it; because such remittance 
must always be realisable at the rate of ex- 
ehange cuiTont bctw’cen the two states; anti 
that accordingly the ])rice(of silver, for example) 

’ io the £ngli.sh market, neither did no^^joiRd 
fall below Ss. 0l|d., except so far as it might be 
tnodi§C<! '1^ the currcjit rate of excliangc. 

{4) That, consequently, a par of exchange was 
a4£U)li4hcd anckmaiutaincQ l>ctwceu all silver- 
*antl gdld-iising countries. (See Bimetallism ; 
OniKBA, Ratiko of ; JrAKPAUD OF Value). 
These.are the contentions on both sides. 


[The difficulties' experienced iu *^eeping two 
metals in circulation, are described in Six I; New¬ 
ton’s three reports “ Representations on the Sub¬ 
ject of Money,” 1711-1712,1717. Private reprint 
of Tracis^on Money, collected by J. R. M'Culloch 
(London, 1856), pp. 269-279. The two priiitipal 
of these reports are also reprinted in Report and 
Proceedings International Monetary Conference, 
1878 (Washington, 1879), pp. 317-321.—Also 
1 aveeligations on Currency and Finance, I'rof. 
W. S. Jevoiis.] 

ALTHUSIUS, JonAUNFs (1557-1638), a 
German WTitcr, born afr'Diedenshausen (Witgen- 
stciii-Berlcburg). lie is said to have studied ^ ^ 
(Ionova under the influence of Calvinistio 
teachers. Ip 1.586 Ve became professor of law 
and ethics at Ilgiboru (Nassau), dhd in 1604 
syndic of tlic IVec town of Eindcu. This honour 
was conferred upon him on account of his 
Ireatise on politics; in his new position he 
struggled successfully against tiio pretensions 
of tlic nobility and tho count of Eastern Erics- 
land, lie died at Emdon in 1638. His 
PolitLca is the first systematic treatise on that 
subject wi'iLttm in Germany ; he regards politics 
ns the art of constituting social life—“ symbiotic . 
art.” Tlio foundation of tlie organisation of 
“social lil'e” is an express or tacit coF.troct 
between associated men. As all rights there 
fore proceed from the pco)ile,^they have tlib 
right of resistance ngainst nsurjiatioiis of 
authority. “Even if tlie people w’ould like to 
do 80 , they could not transfer or alienate tho 
sovereign power to any one else, just as no one 
can give to another tho jdiysical life he himself 
has.” In coiis('(|nence of these ojiinions Altlius- 
ins has been lanked among the “nionarcho- 
machio school ” (George Buchanan, 1579, 
Tjaiiguet, 1579 ; Boucher, llul ; G. Ro.ssaeus, 
1.590; Hotnmaniiua, 157?; Mariana, 1599; 
Altliiwiu.'i, and Jolin Milton, 16.51), and was 
aasailcd by II. Arnisacus, l)ca'ni.orikit('.])rivci]mm, 
1611 ; Gnonus, De jure helU ac pads, 1625, 

1. ch. iii. § 8 ; Cont.ino, l>e anclorih'nsmVolitiris, 
and lioECLER, Institiitiones poKL, Argentor, 
1674, II. ch. i. p. 102. Though forgotten iu 
tho latter half of the 17th ccutury, this work 
seems to have had considerable influence upon 
the formation of the jioliiical ideas oI'Roupseau 
( compare Gierke, p. 201). Tho social and 
economical ideas contained in it are remarkable. 

It analyses the historic forms of politjpal assooia- 
tiona in the ordcT®l*ronnation, and distinguishes 
between associations for the realisation of private 
common interests (“ peculiare ooinmunii ”), both 
natural (the family) and civil (c^^rporations), 
and associations for public interests (the 
“politeuma”) both particular (parish, to\Wi, 
province) and universal (tlie state). In the 
latter resides the supreme })Vwer, c^troUed, 
hqi^evcL by epltori, and exercised by supreme 
“magisiratus,” whose creation is effected by e 
contract; and the difTi^ont forms of govcmmebl 
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ftre 01 ^ aa many ^ocics of siipromo magistrates, 
bo they monarchical or {wljvrchical. 

The views hold by Altlmaius on economic 
policy and in respect of which he follows Boteuo, 
ai' 04 ;oiita[ncd in the 32d chapter administra- 
tioiie mediomm ad viUe socialis commoditaUs 
necessarionirn). Trade enriches, as is shown by 
the example of Venice and Genoa, the sovereign 
and the people. Thoreforo t)»o sovereign must 
procure a steady supply of all things needed for 
the piiblio weal, secure the public from oi^ancc- 
meat of prices, prevent tho iin{)Oitalion of 
duiigcrons or immoral commodities, and the ex¬ 
portation of provisions. Tho establisluncnt of 
staples and the nmintenanco of Gild regulations 
are rceommonded by AUIwsius, b^t monopolies 
sliould onlj ho allowed in cas^ [irivate means are 
not sufficient or acourity is wanting. Among 
monopolies he reckons combiiiutions of artisans. 
His dclinition of monojiolies has been qiioteil by 
Edw. Mjssklden, or, Vic Mcanes to 

make Trade Jlorisfi, 1622, ch, iii. p. 59. 

PolUica methodice Digesta, IJerbonite, 1603, 
2d ed., Grouingoj, 1610 ; 3(1 ed., Arnheim, 1617 ; 
8 th and lost ed., Herborno!, 1654. His othoi 
works are : Junsprude^itia Ro^nana, Horlwrnte, 
1688 ; Dicceoloijictx tibi'i tres talnm et tinivcr- 
suvi^us, quo uiimuT, methodice complectentes, Her- 
born<p, 16]7 ; Krancofurti, 1618.—See Otto Gierke, 
Johannes Althusius und die Mniwicklung der 
nalUTTechdichefi iitfiatstheorien, Bresluu, 1880, 
and Friedrich Altliaiis, Theodor AUhaus^ ein 
Lebensbild, Bonn, 1888. 8. B. 

4LTRUISM. Altruism is an ethical term 
which is often used in economic discussions on 
SociAi,isM, Laissez-Faire, tho functions of 
govoi umeiit, and generally questions of distribu¬ 
tion. Altruism is tlie o[.[)osite of individualism 
or egoism, and embraces those moral motives 
which induce a rdan to regard the interests of 
others, filo.st English economists have written 
with the “regulative idea” that .self-interest 
should at least provisionally and hypothetically 
be regai-ded os the mainspring of economic 
aetivitj* In recent times, liowever, the tend- 
eiicy, especially under Gomian in/luenees, has 
been to give more weight to altruistic impulses. 

[Compare Dr. SIdgwick’a Principles of PdLiiicni 
HcoHomy, bk. iii. ch. ii.—and Prof. Marshall, 
Principles of Economics^ bk. i. oh. vL] j. s. N. 

AMANA SOCIETY, The, a communistio 
society and religious sect ( IFoEre Inspirations 
Gcvxeindei^y consisting of Germans, established 
at Amana, Iowa Co., Iowa, IfcS.A. ilore than 
a century after its foundation in Geimany the 
iSect, ii» 1843, eniigiatod to Ebeuezer near 
Buffalo, anfl there a(lo[»tod coinuuinism. Tho. 
BMiety thus formed* eventually removed to 
Amana, where it still (1890) exists (see Com¬ 
munism). 15, 0, • 

AMEBICEMBNTS. Tho mediffival iiistory 
of jieeiiniary penalties possesses an ecoimmicjl os 
>vell as a legal interest. Even in llie royal 
,A)UrU of justice the Socision of criminal or 


civil causes w^ the sale object aimed at 
For it was also tho duty of tho court to assess 
and account for t^o various hues and ameKe* 
ments found to1)o leviable in the course of the 
sitting. Tli^bo i)aymcnts form a regular j^rtion 
of tho issues of the County, smd«are duly ac¬ 
counted fo# by the^heriii’ at tbo ^xcheepter. 
Their amount was limited by the clause of the 
Great Charter declaring that no free man shall 
bo amerced exeejit according to tho measure ol 
his oHciieo, and protecting from Ihizure the 
freeman’s house and household goods and the 
villein’s waimige. The local seigneurial juris¬ 
dictions imitated the royal courts in making*a 
free use of pecuniary penalties, but there 
reason to believ% that Ilje amweements in¬ 
flicted by them were of a far more extortionate 
character. The clause in Magna Charts gave 
little or no protection to tho Villein, and the 
Steward or Rkkvk who presided in theso local 
courts, natui’ally found their chief intcreatdn 
raising os much money as possible by way of 
“profits of tho court,” a *regular ill8m in 
manorial accounts. A glance through P^-of. 
Maitland’s Select Plciis in Manorial Courts 
brings out the fact that tlie regular punishment 
for manorial oflcnecs, such as bad ploughing, or 
not coming to wa.sh the lord’s sheep, was an 
amercement, amounting in some cases to a 
tax of 63. 8d. on the township. Besides tlii *fines 
were levied for breaking tho Assize of Beer, 
for trespassing on the lord’s wood, for lighting, 
and for a large numlj^r of other reasons. The 
amount of these must frequently have been 
burdensome. The oppressive reeve is expressly 
reproved in tiie Ayenbit of Inwyt (written 1340); 
in his Parson's Talc Cliauccr devotes a long 
passage to tho blamo of extortionate amorce- 
nicnts; and tho same tone can be noticed in 
Piers Ploughman^ {)assus ix. (C. text) and ia 
Wyclifs writings. 

[Select Pleas in Ma7i07'i(d Courts, vol. L, edited 
for tlie Scldon Society by F. W. Maitland, 1889. 
—Chaucer's Canterbury IHlgriins ; The ParsorCs 
Tale, 1386. The Vision of Piers Plo\ighinan,iisX 
C. pas.sus ix. 1393, Early Kiiglish Text Society. 
— Unpublished E^iglish Works of Wyeli/, Early 
English Text Society, 1880.] o. a. o. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.* Strictly sjicaking, an American 
Hcljpol of political economy has not yet arisen, 
but two movements are sometimes refeiTod 
to under that title: (1) In the sigong pro- 
Lcotivo agitation which began in tho United 
Sbites about 1820, the name “American system” 
^fas^plicd to the general policy of developing 
file resources of tho country by high import 
dutio.3 on llio one hand, and by extensive in¬ 
ternal improvements on the other. But the 
phrase obviously pOtnts to au episode in political 
history rather than to a movement in political 
economy. ' Tho best advocacy of this American • 
system ia to be found in the speech of Henry 
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Clay on tlie tariff made it 1874, easily to be 
. found in the various editions of his writings. 
(2) With mote propriety, 4Ije term American 
school may be applied ^ the doctrines of Henuy 
C. 0 * REY (j.r.) and his followers. The rejection 
of the Ri(Ar{KAn doctrine of rent and of the 
Malthusian theory, the ^'enoral d^Stiinisie, the 
reference of value in all instauccs to cost of pro¬ 
duction, the advocacy of^ protection, are easily 
seen to be connected with the conditions of a 
new country possessed of abundant fertile land, 
rapidly increasing in pojnilation and wealth, 
confronted as yet by few of the diflicultios that 
\) 08 ct older cominwnitics, constantly varying and 
developing its industries as time passes on. 
Carey's doctrines in this ^iiso are American; 
andCre the most distinctively national contribu- 
tiou which tlio Cnited States has yet made to 
economio literature. Among his followcfs arc ; 

t, EraamusPcsliineBmiUi, A Manvnln/rolitii'dl Kcovnmy, 
Philadelphia, 18r)2, and Inter editions.—Wilh.un Elder, 
Qwitions of the Day, riiiladelphia, ]S71.—-Uobert Ellis 
ITioinhson, Social Science and Natioiinl Kconomy, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1875, and later editions; Protection to Home 
Industry, New York, 18S0.--\V. D. Kelley, Speeches, 
LeMers, and Addresses, Philadelplua, 1872. f. w. r. 

Among otlier writers of great ability space only allows 
us to name, C. F. Adams, J. Davidsom, 0, F. Dunuab, 
P. A. Walkeh. U a. Wicu. 8, II. 0. Adams. .T. II. Clark, 
1). R. l)pwey, R. T. Ely, 0. Gross, A. T. Hadley, J. W. 
Jenks, S. N. Pattcu, E. R. A. Sellgman, and F. W. 
TMk^ig. 

AMORTISATION, or Amortization. The 
6QaDcial signification of amortisation is the 
redemption, reimburseiucnt, liquidation, or re¬ 
payment of debt generally, and tlm term is 
often applied in connection with the sinking 
funds of mortgages and debentures. Tims, in 
the recent rearrangement of the V'^enczuulaii debt 
we road, “tlie suiplus applicable, after covering 
the interest, to amortisation sliall be applied 
half-yearly,” etc., and in the instance of one of 
the Buenos Ayres loans—“ the government have 
the power to at any X'eriod increase the amount 
of the amortisation.” But the word is much 
more often used in French finance. Thus M. 
Waddingloi) wrote to Mcssi’s. Rothschild on 
28th October 1878, “nous d^clinons touto re- 
8iK>nBabilit4 r^lativoment au ])aiemcnt dc I’interet 
et de I’amortissemont de rempnuit projete.” 
The French oxjiressious “fonds d’amortisso- 
ment ” (sinking funds) and “ caisse d’amortisse- 
ment ” (sinking fund office) are iu cuminoi^use. 
But here, in the sense of the amortisation of 
loans, t^e operation can be treated more in de¬ 
tail under the head of Sikkino Fund (q.v.) 

In law amortisation signifies the transfer of 
lauds to a corporation, Gild, or charitab^ b^y 
in i>erpotuity, or in otlicr words, an alienation 
in mortmain. The laws in force restricting 
such amortisation of property in pcr])etuity are 
recounted undej MortmaHj (q.v.) 

* AMSTERDAM, Bank of. See Banks, 
Ea rlv. European. ^ 

ANALYTICAL METHOD. We employ^ an 


analytical method in sciencciwhen we cc^monoe 
with particular fjE^ts, and, by analysing them, 
discover the laws in ojicration, thus woikiug up 
to general principles; wc em]iloy a Synthiotic 
Methoi) when wo commence with gencial {prin¬ 
ciples, known or assnmed, and combine them 
so as to obtain conclusions that servo to explain 
jiarticnlar facts. In the one case, we proceed 
from the individual to the univcrsjil; in the 
other, from the universal to the individual. 
Iu Jfjiticjil economy one of the main contro¬ 
versies as to method ^nnis on this distinction. 
It is maintained, on the ono hand, tliat our 
stivting-]ioint should be the analysis of compUxi 
industrial jilienomena ; it is affirmed, ou the 
other liaiid, that ftie science should bo con¬ 
structed by deduftive reasoning from elementary 
laws of human nature. 

In reality the contrast here indicated is far 
too slmijily drawn. A true economic science 
can be built uj) only by a metlied of combined 
analysis and Hyuthesis. The former without the 
latter would yield merely empirical results of 
uncertain validity, and disconnected with one 
auotlicr. The latter without the former would 
yield results always hypothetical, and sometimes 
entirely remote fiom the actual facts of the 
economic world. Ilencc the syntliotical lActhod 
is required to rationalise and systematLso con¬ 
clusions gained by the inethod*')! analysis, ami 
tlic analytical method is in its turn reijiurod to 
guide and give reality to the synthetical. It 
may be said that ujion tliis point, thus bipa<lly 
stated, economists, are, generally speaking, com¬ 
ing to agreement. At tlic same time, some differ- 
cuee of opinion is always likely to remain in 
rcganl to the relative importance of the two 
mctliods ill economic science,*and tlie extent to 
wliicli, at dill’cre.nt stages of ftiquiry, eacli should 
ill its turn be subordinated to the other. In 
the last resort, some latitude must be loft to 
the natural intellectual bias of the individual 
investigator. For furthei’ discussion of tliis 
question, sec Deductive Method ; I«ductivk 
Method. j. n. k. 

ANARCHISM is the theory held by a jiarty 
which denies the justice and exjiediciicy of both 
goverument and jiropcrty, and tries to over¬ 
throw those institutions by violence. At the 
peace congress of Geneva in 18C7, Michael 
Bakouhin (?.v.), a Russian exile, advocated th^ 
abolition of centraysed states, and Uie substitu¬ 
tion of volunta^ federations of independent 
communes. He urged the next cougress, h<!!d 
at Berne under the jirosidcncy of Victdl' Hugo 
1868, to declare in favopr of sooiafisra, and join 
the Ikteunational {q.v.) Failing to cou^ince 
^be assembly, he formed his supporters, into a 
“ Social Democratic Alliance,” the aim of which 
was to make land and capifjal the*collective 
])Al)crt 4 ' of society, and secure that they should 
he used only by ugrio\yturaI and manufacturing 
^associations. All existing states were to “ 
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appear in thetiniTorsal union of free associations ." 
The Attiance desiitd to be recognised as part of 
the International, but its \;Iaim was rejected, 
whereupon it dissolved after six mouths' ex* 
istenco, during which it had been active in 
Spifti and Italy, and its sections joined the 
International separately. At the beginning of 
1869 the groups of the International in French- 
speaking Switzerland organised themselves as 
the “Komance Federation.” This si)eedily split ‘ 
into two sections, one of which, under James 
Guillaume, a discijile of Bakounin, becn^ic the 
“Federation of the Ji»a.” Bakounin, Guil¬ 
laume, and shortly afterwards the whole Fed- 
• Action, were exfclled from the International. 
The Federation did not acquiesce in its expul¬ 
sion, but held meetings in 1873,*1874, 1876, 
and 1877, which jirofossod ito bo the sixth, 
scvisnth, eighth, and ninth general meetings of 
iho International. To its influence Prince 
Krojwtkin, in 1882, ascribed the greater jtart 
of tlie growth of auaroliist o))inions in France 
and elsewhere. As early as at the meeting of 
1873, Broussc said incidentally “anarchy is 
your progi’amnic,” but it Avas not till five or 
si.K years afterwanls that tho “anarchists” 
bocunie definitely known by tliat name, and 
ceasfid to rank .‘is collectivists (see Collectiv- 
i.sM). In August 1882, a meeting held at 
Geneva for the express puipose of making clear 
“ tho separatidh of the an.archist imrty from all 
jK>liticAl parties,” issued a manifesto which 
declared the enmity of “ anarcliists, tliat is men 
without eliicfs,” to all who have, or wish to 
get power—to the landowner, the capitalist 
employer, thestate, “abstractionsofauthority," 
such as God and tho Devil, and “tho law, 
always made for tho op]»ression of the weak by 
the strong.'* “"^e declare ourselves allies of 
every man, group, #or society which denies the 
law by a revolutionary act. We reject all 
legal methods. . . Wo spurn the snlfrage 
called universal. , . We Avish to remain our 
own ma.stoi's. . . Nevertheless we know tliat 
individital liberty cannot exist Avithout associa¬ 
tion AA'ith other free comrades. . . . Every 
social product is a result of collective work to 
Vi'liich all ai'e equally entitled. Wo are there¬ 
fore comimuiists ; wo recognise that without 
the destmetion of family, communal, provincial, 
and national boundaries, the work will always 
have to be done over again.” The idea of making 
the commune the basis of p^-si^ial reorganisation 
]{raB a mere Russian importation (sec Mi it), which 
ikvqt obtained any hold on western minds, and 
may have been discredited by the failure of the 
Commune ok Paris ^.v.) to establish its inde-‘ 
ptUdence. Tho “free association,” which has 
taken the place of the commune, has acquiitd 
no definite sh%pe. Anarchists are content to 
believe that every one would behave projiorly 
if governments Avith their foroible^metffods 
^wore abolished. Tho’^ are not satisfied Avith 


watching or even ipth accelerating the gradual 
elimination ol for^ A\'hich*marks tho progress 
of civilisation, but insist on the immediate 
extinction of fowB5>y force. 

Bakounin <iie(l in 187^ ; tho chief Agitators 
who have carried on his Avpjk are ftince 
Kropotkin, Eliseo Reclu.s, and*i?tuile Gautier in 
SAvifterlaiur and Frflicc, and Mostf editor of 
the Freiheit newspaper among Germans, first in 
England, and afterASurds in Amnricft (see Com¬ 
munism ; Socialism \ Nihilism ; Proudhon). 

[J. G.-iriii, L'Anai'chie et les AnarcKistca, 1885. 
—E. de Lavcieye, Le SocuiIwm ConiempoTain, 3“* 
ed. 1885, ch. ix. x.—Elisee Peclus, “Anarchy,” 
in the Uont&nporary Fevieir, flay 1884 (xlv. pp. 
627-641, especially 635, 636).—John Rae, Con- 
temporary Sociali^, 1884.—Prince Kropotkin, 
“The Scientific Ba.se.s of Anarchy,'' in 
temth Centuryf February 1887 (xxL pp. 238-252, 
espesially 242).—“The Coming Anarchy,” Ibid,, 
August 1887 (xxii. pp. 149-164).—R. T. Ely, 
liecent American SocAalism {Johns IlopHns Uw.’ 
versity Studies, 3d Series, No. 4), April 1885.— 
Wm, GodAvin’fl PoliticalJustice*\i^Z, is to great 
extent an anticipation of the anarchist theo^.] 
(Sec also Socialism in App. to Vol. III.) E. q, 

ANATOCISMUS. A tenn cnijiloyed in the 
technical language of the ciAul laAV for compound 
interest. Tlie Roman law did not allow com¬ 
pound interest and cA'cn prevented a creditor 
from claiming an accumulation of simple inUbrest 
in 80 far as it exceeded the amount of the 
jirincipal. e. s. 

ANDERSON, Ai);||i, born in Scotland about 
1692, was for forty years a clerk in tho South 
Sea House. He died at Clcrkenwell, 10th Janu¬ 
ary 1705. His only work was— 

An Uisturicul arui Chronological Deduction oj 
the Origin of Commerce from th>‘ Karlicsi Accounts 
to tlie J'resent Time, London, 1764, 2 vols. folio 
(a monument of industry in the form of annals, 
treating specially of Great BriUiiu and Ireland). 
A new edition, carefully revised and continued (by 
Win. Coinhe), London, 1787-89, 4 vols. 4to. 
Anderson’s text from 1492 to 1760, was mcni*por- 
ated by David Macimieisson lu his Annals of 
Coirwierce, London, 1805, 4 vols. 4 to. h. R.T. 

ANDERSON, James, LL.D., born atHermis- 
ton, near Edinburgh, 1739, died at West Ham, 
Essex, 15th October 1608. A piaetical farmer, 
employed by Pm* to survey the fisheries, Scot¬ 
tish rural economy oAvea much to him. Dr. 
Anderson first propounded tho theory of 
“rent,” afterwards rcliandled by Malthus 
and Ricardo, lu his works, e.g. iu liis Obser' 
vaiioois on the National Jniluairy of Scotland 
(•ol.ii. pp. 208-9, published 1779, but Avritten 
177^, he says that rent is a premium for the 
cultivation of tlie richer soils, reducing the 
profits of the cultivators to an equality Avith 
those of the cultivt^ors of the poorer. 

Such passages show clearly tliat Anderson 
had a morp correct view of tlie theory ol rent 
lhau his greator coutemporary and compatriot 
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Adam Smith. Anderson ^vas an indefatigable 
writer. Apart fiirm editing *T}i£ Bee, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1790;94, 18 vols. 8vo, and Actreo- 
tion$ in JijnciUiiirc, Nati(.7a.l Ilviiory, etc., 
1799-1'802, 6 vols. 8vo, ho wus^imseir respoii- 
sibfd for a^mimbcr of works characterised by 
Marshall a.s-excellent studies^of economic 
facts.” these tho chief^ire -.—Inquiry'i^nto the 
Nature vf the Corn Laws, with y Vitw to the new 
Com Bill proposed /or '\Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1777, 8vc (the earliest explanation of the theory 
of rout usually called after Ricardo ; see also his 
Bea'eations, v. 401-28). into the Causes 

t*hat have hiiherio Beta.rded the Advance,went of 
•Agricidture inl^irope, Edinburgh, 1779, 8vo.— 
Account of the Present SUUe of the. Hebrides and 
IVe^t.ern Coasts of Idcotland, Edinburgh, 1/85, 
8 vo .—Essays JlclaUny f4) Affrie.uUure. and llural 
A fairs, 5th cd., London, 1800, 3 vols. IJyo,— 
Investigation of the Cireimsta.nces that hare 
IfA to the Present Searcity of Gra/Lu in Britain, 
London, 1801, 8vo (friendly to ijrotcclion).— 
See tUso BenthJju’s Corresj)ondenco (IVorls, x. 
127-9, 288). JI. IL T. 

ANGARIE, Duoit d’ (d77apffa, see St. 
Matthew v. 41). Angarie means in interna¬ 
tional law the actual imprc.ssment of foreign 
(even neutral) vessels, as distinguishe<l from 
enflfergo, whieh is mere cxelusion from the 
jK)rts. The idglit was exercised by the Prus¬ 
sians in the war of 1870-71, when they sank 
six English ships in tho^oine. J. b. 

ANGEL. English gold coin (Edward IV. to 
Charles I.) of the following weights, fineness, 
and value— 


Reign. 

Tew. 

Uattng. 

.e 

*S 

It 

Fine¬ 

ness. 

Value in 
gold 916'6, 
doe at 
£8; 17: lOJ 
an oz. 




grains 



EdwaM IV. 

1466 

6s. 8d. 

85*25 

064 *8 

15s. 

Henry VIll. 

1527 

7h. (jd. 

SO 

. 

14s. Id. 

1543 

Ss. 


016-6 

128. lljd. 

Edward VI. 

1651 

,, 


m-8 

148. Id. 

Mary 

1553 

10s. 

.. 

.. 

,, 

Eliza betli 

1601 


76 

,, 

13s. lid. 

Jamoa I. 

1(505 


71 

,1 

128. Gd. 


1606 

,, 

C5-6 


lls. ajd. 


1616 

lls. 



„ 

1619 

lOa. 

64*25 


Us. 3ja. 

Charles I. 

1627 




F. E.e\. 


ANNA (British India). One sixteenth of 
a lupeett Silver coins: 4 and 2 annas, 916*6 
fine; weight 45 and 22^ grains; value 6^. 
and 3j:d., or *59 fr. and *30 fr. respcctivqiy. 
Nickel pieces of 4 and 8 annas were inti€duced 
in 1919. F. K. A. 

ANNATES. This was the fii-at year’s 
revenue of a bishopric or^ benefice wliirdi was 
tp the pope in all countries whicli acknow¬ 
ledged hjs spiritual beadshi]). It is ])roba])lb 
that the practice was oof introduced into Eng¬ 


land until after 1213, when Johb did homage 
to the pajiaoy. Tins and other papal etaotioiis 
wero very unpopufar in England, and the clergy 
themselves puUtioucd for the abolition of an¬ 
nates, when Henry VIII. quarrelled with the 
pope about his divorce, A bill for this pifr-pose 
was passed by parliament in 1532, but Henry 
postponed liis consent, hoping to use it as a 
means of influencing the Roman court. In 
1534, however, the Annates Act became law. 
Besides })rohilnting the payment to Rome, this 
Act feso laid down the regulations for the choice 
of bishops wliich artf still observed. To the 
great disappointment of the clergy, the annates, 
instead of being abolislicd, f?ero tran.>jrerrr(l w 
the crown. Mary yirrendored them, but they 
were restored to the crown undei' Elizabeth, 
Ultimately Aunrf'gavothom back to the church, 
in order to subsidise small livings, and the fund 
still exists under the name of Queen Anne’s 
bounty. 

[Perry, History of the English Church, 1887, 
vol ii.] H. L. 

ANNEALING. Moatnietalsandalloys,when 
submitted to the operations of rolling or wiin 
dmwing, lose their malleability or jiower of 
being extended. Thi.s may be restored by an- 
nealin^, which consists in raising the m^tal to 
a high temjierature, usually above redness, and 
allowing it to cool slowly. 'With some metals 
it is immaterial whether the (doling from fho 
high temperature takes placo rapidly or slowly. 
Tlius certain alloys of copfjer and tin are ren¬ 
dered most malleable by rapid cooling and the 
same observation ‘apfilies to alloys of iron and 
manganese which contain more than 8 per cent 
of manganese. In tho prci)aration of steel for 
industrial use annealing is of great importance, 
and tho particular temperati^fo suitable to each 
variety of steel haa to be d^tennined with great 
accuracy. Tho density of rolled metals is gener¬ 
ally diminished slightly by annealing. The pro¬ 
cess is of iin])ortauce in tho coinage of the 
preciousmcfals (see Ai.i.uv). C. R-A. 

ANNUAL KEN'r (Scotch). Near^ equiva¬ 
lent to rent charge. 

ANNUITY, ’fhe simplest way in whicli au 
annuity can be defined from an ccoiioinic point 
of view is to reg-ard it as a payment in one in¬ 
stalment, or in any number of instalments, 
composed (I) of the siiiking fund to redeem or 
restore the principal or purchaso money of the* 
annuity by an iu^oatment iucrca&iii^at interest 
in geometrical progression; and (2) of the interest 
on the principal or purchase money a^d its un¬ 
redeemed balances lliroughout thet term of tlie* 
annuity, such interest dorreasing in geometrical 
progression until tho sinking fund reploces^tbe 
whole of tho princijial or purchase. money. 
Thus, if an annuity of £100,for on^, year be 
bought to pay 8 per cent interest, it ii worth 
£^'08^ purchase money, and the auni^ity 
itself is made u]):— c 
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(1) Of thd pi%6ent value at 8 per ceut 

•interest of tito sum of £100, due 
at the end of one yeii^'-or of a 
sinking fund of . . . £97*0874 

(2) Of the interest at 3 per cent for 

% 0110 year on tho £97*0374 pur- * 

chu«e money .... 2'D120 

Total annuity . . £100*0^00 

Tho value of each insUlniont for any term of 
years for wliich an annuity Is graiitod, may be 
similarly calculated ; thus, tho value at 3 per 
oent interest of an anni^ty of £100 per aiinuin 
^ to endure in perpetuity or I'or an infinite nuinbor 
of years, may bo stated in tlio same manner as 

made up:— » . 

« • 

(1) Of the present valiieof £335^3*3333 

(or of the purchase money at 3 
per cent of a perpetual annuity 
of £100) redeemable at the eml 
of an iiitiiiito number of years £000*0000 

(2) Of the annual interest at 8 jier 

cent ujion tho £3333*51333 
purchase money . . . 100*0000 

TuUl annuity . . £10 0*000 0 

In any scheme of taxation which deducts a 
percentage, or so much in the ])Ound, iijion the 
whole or gross amount of an annuity, without 
distiijguishing'hotwi’cn what part of it is sink¬ 
ing hind ami what part interest, the result U 
that the fiscal buiden infringes on projicrty os 
welfas ou iuconic, although in ordinary language 
thia cominou mode of procedure is called an 
income-tax. If it were so purely an<l truly, it 
would, in the firat of tJ.e above examples, make 
ii deduction for lax, not ujion tho whole £100 
of ammity, but itjiou £2'0126 only, ao that the 
exaction is more than thirty-three times too 
great. In the second example the tax is rightly 
levied upon the whole £100 of annuity, as tliere 
is no possible existence of a sinking fund where 
the term the annuity has to run is infinite. It 
follows that the shorter such term is the greater 
is tho inequity of assessment, and tho longer 
the term the leas its ineipiity. So much has 
this been felt by those who purchase annuities 
or rent charges by way of equated payments 
continuing for a given number of years, that it 
is not uncommon for purchasers of such annui¬ 
ties, 0 ^ lenders of money ou their security, to 
^ntract fhcmselvcs out oPtfee incidence of the 
Income tax on tliat part of the annual payment 
which rspresents Sinking IfuND. This is done 
by tho annuity or mortgage-deed containing a 
schedule setting fortl^in separate columns what 
is^sinking fund and what is interest, llius, 
for example, in an annuity of £100 granted f5r 
two yoa«8 and 4ialculuted to pay tho purchaser 
8 per oent, the value or purchase money of^is 
IS, by calculation, £191*3470. The^scheoulo 
runs thus: * 


01,1. 1., ; 

Cot. » 

Col 3. 

Col. i. 

. 



' 

■Yiair. • 

. • 

Rcpajimai' 
of 1’m'olia.se 
MoQcy. 

sSli 

£S'S 

q'o 
a V 

4 - 

es 

1 . . ^ . 

2 . . . 

£!)4*25y6 
• 97*0874 

£5-7404 

2*91*20 

£100* 

100* 

Total p.iynieiits 

£191*3470 

i:8'(J530 

£200' 


By this means income-tax jicoomcs as.sfi8saW4 
in the two years upon £8*6530 instead of upbii 
£ 200 . , 

The same methods of analj’.sis of an arnuity 
Cf'using at the death of a single life or of tlie 
suivjvor of any number of lives, could be ajiplied 
so as to distinguish between capital and incoino, 
and the sinking fund and interest admit *oi 
being similarly separated and defined from the 
initial year or age at whijK tho lifc-Ainuity 
comnicnccs to its ultimate or tenninal j^gar, 
wliicli, in such cases, is tho oldest age to which 
it is possible the life or lives can attain, accord¬ 
ing to the particular table of mortality on which 
the annuity is based or valued. 

From what ha.s been above stated several im¬ 
portant economic conclusions follow—(ij” that 
u hen a state borrows money by grant or sale 
of Tkuminaule Annuities ceasing at the ex¬ 
piration of a certainfjiumber of years, long or 
short, and its fiscal system at the same time 
includes tlie imposition of what is called an 
income-tax, such a tax fall.4 upon the whole of 
tho ca])ital out of which tho annuity is consti¬ 
tuted, and tho tax becomes one on property os 
wxll as on incoiuo; (2) that although tho system 
of hon'owiiig on terminable as compared with 
that of borrowing on peiq^etual annuities boa 
been frequently extolled as tho moie'provident 
and beneficial of the two arrangements, it is 
really subject to much qualification, as it involves 
in every instance an obligatory sinking fund, 
which cannot be suspended, for tho repayment 
of principal. This must continue for the whole 
of the term of years the annuities have to run, 
during which the bori'ower (and few modern 
states fail to be in that position over many 
yrigs) is hampered \vith the prejudicial condition 
of having to borrow to pay debts, a course 
generally antagonistic to the principles of sound 
iiuanco ; (3) that as in these teiminable annui¬ 
ties tlio state as borrower repays portions of 
jf in^piil combined with every payment of in¬ 
terest, the state creditor, smaU as well os great, 
is, in his turn, compelled to reinvest, periodi- 
eally and with undoviating regularity, fractions 
of the principal returned to”him, unless be be 
content to see his capital destroyed. This 
necessity of re-investMent U a troublesome, and 
^ometuncs a difficult, task, and has a tondenof 
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towards improvidei^oo on lAio leiidcr’e part, as 
it exposes him to tfto temptation of omitting to 
'save the mc( 4 is hy which Jio may restore his 
capital; (4) the knowledge'of these ch'cuiii- 
stapi^es ^and the iiiifatr inciJcnce*ol the ineonie- 
tax on tcrnwtqljlo ammitics comhiiio in render¬ 
ing it impossible, as a general r*le, for^laign 
state loans to bo contracted at as low a rate ol 
interest in torininablo aniniitief as in perpetual 
anunities. The market Jlricc of the former as 
compai-t:tfcwith tlio latter has in alniost every 
known iiistiince revealed a lower juiblic estima¬ 
tion of the terminable annuity, and it has 
riiowii that as repayment of the principal 
rfiigmeuts in geometrical j)ro))ortion with each 
instalment, tlie depression the security grows 
greater and greater as the annuity a}>proacUes 
nearer and nearer to its terminal period. Out 
of the total sum of about 585 millions sterling 
raised by loans in JEngland in 1702-1816, not 
i#».ore than 1 i per cent can be estimated to have 
been obbiined thiough the cm])loymciit, as an 
adjuifct to othef financial methods, ol the ter- 
nguable annuity system. The remaining 98i 
per eent of what in those days was a hug<' 
mountain of fresh indebtedness, was raised by 
j>erjietual animitics. The terminable, or long 
annuities as they were called, mostly granted 
for sixty ycar.s, were only Jloah'd on terms of 
market valuation imposing a dillereiitial and 
higher rate of interest on the bomnver of at 
least 1 per cent as compared with the terms (or 
perpetual annuities, wiiler ot the present 

article was associ;ited with the late Mr. Nicw- 
MAlicu, in 1854-55, in the investigations that 
served as the bii'-is of the elaborate essay hy j 
that economist On the haiis rawed hy Mr. | 
Pitt during th<c Jrr^t Frem.ck Wai\ 1793-1801, 
wUh some staicmcnls in defnwe of the. methods 
of funding cm^doyed. lioiidon : ]'*(li!)gham 
Wilson, l’8r)5 {vide pp. 29-31). This essay j 
has now become cxtieiuely scarce. A short i 
paragraph may be rpioted from it as giving tlje 
pith of a very laborious im[uiry. “ U[)on mere 
linancial grounds a public loan contracted in 
terminable annuities is, ]iorhaps for the state, 
the fonn of borrowiug the most desirable, lor at 
the lapse of the term the annual burden of the 
debt ceases. Uut connected with the ])lan ol 
tenninable annuities there are other considera¬ 
tions of a higher and more general ii.atnre^ban 
those of mere linanco ; and when the whole 
question has to be discussed it wdll appear, 
that while terminable annuities inayltc cniploye<l 
with advantage as one of several forms of liiiid- 
ing, it would be exceedingly unwise to r^orf to 
them as the solo or even as the priueijinl 
method." See Tkiiminablk Annuities ; 
Nation.<l Debt. f. u. 

• ANSELL, Ohahles, F.R.S., born 1794, died 
. 1881.*' He ontoted the Atlas Fire and Life As¬ 
surance Company in became actuary of 

the life branch in 1823, and bold the ollico 


down to 1864. He applied hiidself much to 
the actuarial probj^ms connected with friendly 
societio.s, and wrote— 

A Treatise on Friendly Societies in ivhicJi iM 
l)octTine^(f the Interest of Money and the Dodrine 
of Prohah'diiy are applied, IjOiulon, 1839f 8vo 
{pu))lislicd by tlio Society for the Dilliisioii of Use¬ 
ful JCiiowledgo; oue of tlie (irst attempts to treat 
the subject scientifically). H. H. T. 

ANTEDATE. To date a document from a 
point of time earlier tlian the actual date of 
execifrioii. If this is done with the intention 
of defiuiiding a thirdtparty, tlio jiartics to tho 
document are liable to be prosecuted for forgery. 

, a K. 8. • • 

ANTICIIKKSIS. A contract of Roman 
law by wlii^h a mortgagee acquired#thc right to 
bike the prolitsfof the mortgaged ]n'opcrty in 
tlie place of interest on the mortgage debt. 
Such coiitraetH were not allowed, if they were 
made with the intention of evading the Roman 
n.sury laws. 

ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAdUK (1830-46). 

It eaiiiidt lie doubted that (lie inilation caused 
by the agllatioii Ibr the faclory act.s, whicli 
ajiplu'il lo c-luldron only in tlie iiuinufiieturhig ^ 
districts, and not to tlio.se in the agiieultiiral 
parlofilie i-ounlry, supplied a great stifcuulu.s 
to tlu* agitation against the eoni laws. Tlie 
fornuitioii of an a.'-soeuition under the, name ol 
the Aiiti-t^oiii-Law League \\a!? the inevitable 
coiiseipieiiee, and a]iart IVom an active convass 
all over tlie country, the association at last 
stai'tcd a ne'w-p.ijtcr of gicat force and ability 
under the naiiie nf tli'* Ltagac, conipleti* copies 
of uliieli are \i‘r\ scaice. 

The siicce,s.s of liie League was in great degi ee 
assisted by tlie jiotato jilaguo and the very scanty 
harvest of 1845. Sir K. then in power, 

took the sleji of o]H‘iiiiig 1h» ports, an exiiedient 
which the executive had frc(|uently adopted 
during tlie scarcities of the I8th century. 

It was impossible to revei'sc this policy, and 
the ri'jieal of the corn law.s became inevitable 
in the next se.ssion of jiorliuineut. It is re- 
inarkalile that a parliament certainly summoned 
to defend and maintain tho laws, bhouhl have 
been tho instrument of extirpating them, but 
the .situation could not be trifled with, and 
Peel, as the introducer, said that his action 
averted the troubles of 1848 from tho United 
Kingdom. • 

As soon as tl)^ ^let repealing tbfi corn laws 
bad veepjved tho royal assent, tho leaders ^of 
the League at once broke up their oi^aiiLsation 
and extinguished the machinery which tliey haef 
driven at high pressiwe. This policy w’aa . 
exceedingly conciliatory, and gi'eatly assisted in 
^obviating any reaction. J; T. u. 

ANTI-RENT AOITATIO¥S. T»ie phrase 

been used by English writers with special * 
relerenro to the movement oountcnanced by 
O’Counoll in 1843, ‘and » similar movement 
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oouutenanoecf by some of the Irish leaders in 
1881, tmong the Irish tenants. lu both cases* 
the thi'oat to pay no rent ^vas a temporary 
ex]>ediont to enforce an article of iwpular 
policy. The advocates of the natioinlUatioii 
of the laud cannot be said to conduct an anti- 
rent agitation, for they do not aim at the re¬ 
moval of rent, but at a change of landlords. 
In the United States the name “anti-renters” 
was given to the farmers of New York State, 
holding tlieir lands on long leases, wl^ de¬ 
manded the removal of guit i-eiita and ground 
rents (1839-46). Tho^novement led to riot 
^ajid bloodslied ; and was at the time only 
liartially successful, thougli now the systeiu of 
land-tenure which occasioned it has all but 
wholly disaftpoared. 

See E. P. Cheyney, T]\e Aiitf-rent AifUativn of 
the State of New York, riiiliuielplua, 1887. J. li. 

ANTONINUS, St., aidibishop of Florence, 
was born 1389 and died 1459. Following 
Aquinas( 7 .r.), Antoninusdciiiics what transae- 
tions are to bo eondemnod as usury; and remarks 
on the dilKculty of determining the lair price 
JUBTUM Pkei’Ium of au article on sale. See 
hia Summa Thcoloijica in i^untmr imrUa distri- 
buta, 2d Part, Tillc 11. oh. 6, 7. f. y. k. 

A VOS'l'KlUOKl rrasouiiig is reasoning that 
is directly liascd on observation and inducLivo 
gencralisati('n. ^ It lollows, llierefore, and docs 
not precede cxjierietice of the ajiccilic class of 
phenomena to which the conclusion relates, 
The^kind of reasoning with which it is con- 
tiusted is called A Piiioiil {q.r.) 

It is held hy the majority of English 
ecouomists that in jiolitical oeonotiiy tlic jiiirely 
ff posteriori nietliod is inellicaoious for aniv- 
iiig at any considerable body of valuable 
truth. The op])(< 5 ito view is maintained by 
the Histokical * 8011001 , of Economjstk. 
Without entering liere uj)on the controversy 
between thc.se schools, it may ho pointed out 

(1) that the a posteriori methoil is, in certain 
cases, deployed oven by those who for tlie most 
l)art reject its aid in economic reasoning ; and 

( 2 ) that wdicn entire reliance is not placed 
upon it, it may still bo used to supplement 
reasoning of a dillerent type. As an illustra¬ 
tion of a posteriori reasoning in economicH, 
reference may bo made to Mill’s treatment of 

^tho subject of iKsasaiit proprietorship in the 
second bgok of bis Principles of Political 
Economy. A considcrablo fniiBs of evidem.c is 
cited as to the avorking of this system in those 
^ountricsiin which its operation can be observed 
on a large s&ilc ; and the force of Mill's argu-. 
me^it as to tho iunucftcc of ])casant pTOperties 
in stimulating industry, training intelligence 
and promoting forothouglit and sclf-controf, 
depends fnorc upon the generalisations tliat the 
above evidence seems to justify, th^n uj^n 
direct deductions from general principles of 
Jiuman nature. * 


j 4 posteriori rei^oning i» also described ai 
analytical, and as inductive.• For further discus- 
sion, see Analyt4PAL ; Deduutive : Indtjo-* 
TIVK ; SYiNTHETfc MeTUOU. K. 

APPANAG® (French* ftpaur,i/r, from J’ro- 
ven(;al verb apanar, to give brcfyiv: Uio provision 
ma(l(^by Fr«icli king| and barons f n’^augliters 
and younger sons {puis-7Us), as di.stinguisliod 
fjom the eldcift son = aivjr/f, avant-n^). 
The appanage of royaf luinecs eonsi.sted in some 
cjises of lands so cxteiisivo and woritliy (e.g. 
Normandy or Eurgundy) that the iiossessors 
were dangerous rivals to the monarcli liimsclf, 
esjiecially as the salic law ii^reased their prcA 
Hjiects of ultimate sucocssiou to tlm throne’; 
hence the attempta((3.7. of Chailcs V. in 14th 
century) to limit the ap])anage of sons*to a 
spccilicd money revenue from land. As early as 
Phiiif) Augustus (13t!i eeiitury), tho daughters' 
do\vries w'cro ])ai(l in that Ibrm. From St. 
Louis dowmvards (13th contiiry). tho kings triad 
to secure tlie reversion of the apjiamigo to the 
crow'll on failure of nude liciis*; and the brown 
lamE ceased in point of fact to be redivid?*). 
Aiijianages were abolished liy the constituent 
assembly in 1790, and the burden put on tho 
ejvil list; revived by Napoleon and tlie llour- 
bons, they disa])]iearcd definitively in the re¬ 
volution of July 1830. 

The eoiTcsponding itrovision in England u 
an annual income voted hy ]>arliaineut out of 
the imperial taxes {e.g. in 1889 for the Queen’s 
graudcliildi'on). A aiinihir course is followed 
in Italy. In main' Oerinaii states tlio a])panagc 
is often a mere rent-eliarge on crown-lands. The 
(Ici'jiian lawyers of the 18th century confined 
till! term npo/ififinm to tlic pinvi.sion in money, 
and ]n<ni/jiin)t for ]ir(»vision in lambs (see 
Civil Uisr). j. jj, 

APPLETON, Nathan, nierehant and cotton 
manufacturer; born in New' Ilanii)shire 1779 ; 
died in Massachusetts 1861. Ho was one of tho 
three founders of the great manufacturing tow’ii 
of Lowell; served a number of years in congi'ess, 
w liere ho was a champion of Whig principles. 
Ilis best IviKiwn i>amplilct is Pemarks on cur- 
rency and hunkiny, Poston, 1841, ]ip. 48 (3d 
cd. 1857, ]»]). 63). He favoured a national bank 
as a fi.scal agent of the trea.snry, but denied its 
nc('c..s.<iiity to regulate the curiciiey, equalise the 
c.Ncl^nges, or supjily a iniiform paper medium. 
He also wToto An examivution of the hanking 
sy.sicm of Massnehusetts in refcren.ee to ih^ renenxfX 
of the hank charters, Boston, 1831, pp. 48. 
Ap])lcton objected to state banks with small 
ciq>it(jjs : the bank should liave a j»ai(l-np cajiital 
exceeding its issues ; and tlio tax should be 
upon the circulation instead of upon tlie capital. 

He jicrsistcntly advocated high tariff dutie.s bj 
speeches in congresS ; of these the one of 80th 
Jlay 1832 is tlic most valuable, in which he criti¬ 
cised at length the thfory that a tax on importa • 
is a tax on exports. In an ai-tkdc nn T.i,ht»ir 
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Ml Ewrope and America coj^ipared, Hunt's Maga- : 
xine, 1844, pp. 1&, ho denied \hat tho theory 
of wages as atf-ted by English economists applied 
to American labour, owing tt) the cheapness of 
land. 'A list of liisVritiiigs is ibund in Robert 
C. Winthk-o'^i!}^ Mnnotr oj Nathan Appleton, 
Boston, J8G1, pp. 64. ^ ^ 

Among tljein may be mentioned, What is a 
Revenue SUuulardt and a Rsineto of Scaretcui/ 
Walkers Rej^ort, ISiQ.*—Introduction of the 
PouKT'L^mi and Origin of Loicell^ 1853. 

n. R. D. 

APPLIED ECONOMICS. TXifiUvm applied 
^ficonomics or applied political economy has 
•been used in at least three different senses: 
(a) To de.signato the app^uwition of economic 
sciopco to the solution of practical questions; 
in this sense equivalent to what is also called 
the Aivi* OF PoLiTKJAi. Ecokomy. (J>) To 
designate tho application of econoinio science 
to the iuterpretutioii and explanation of pui'- 
ticular econoinio phcnoinona. (c) To mark oil' 
the <moro concNtc and s])eeiaU.se(l iiortions of 
economic science from those more abstract 
(foctrines, wliicli are held to pervade all 
economic reasoning. The term is used in this 
last sense by Jevons when he remarks that 
*‘eurrcnoy, banking, tho relations of labour and 
capital, those of landlord and tenant, pau])cr- 
ism, taxation, and finance, are some of the. 
principal portions of applied political economy, 
all involving the same ultimate laws, manifested 
in most different cirenq^taiices.” {Fortniyhlhj 
Review^ Nov. 1876, p. o2H.) J, N. k. 

APPORTIONMENT (No. 1). The distribu¬ 
tion of OHO subject in proportion to another pre¬ 
viously distributed. Though Rents form tlie 
chief subject matter of ajjportioninent, flic term 
ia also applied to the division of covenants and 
coiiditions. As regard.s rents a distiiietion has 
to bo draivn between rtmt services and rout 
charges. A rent service may bo aiqiortioncd 
by (1) act of God ; (2) operation of law; (8) 
act of parties. (1) Where a portion of laml 
demised is surrounded or cov ued by the sea, 
this being the act of GoiJ, thy rent ia appor¬ 
tioned 80 that the tenant pays rent in respect 
of the uncovered land only. (2) At common 
law there could bo no apportioiiinrmt of rent 
iu respect of time, the conti’act for payment 
being regarded as “ entire,” or iuc^iablo 
of division. Hence a successor in interest 
succeeding before a periodical payment heaimo 
duo took the whole, and the reprc-sciitativcs 
of his predecessor took nothing. Tliis was 
remedied by tho 11 Geo. II. e. 10,^5 *16; 
4 &■ 6 Will. IVh c. 22 ; and 83 k 31 Viet, 
c. 35. - The effect of those statutes is that 
all rents, annuities, dividends, and other 
periodical payments in ftio nature of income 
. are like interest on money lent, to bo re¬ 
garded as accruing fr^i day to day, and to 
be apportionable .in respect of time. 


(8) Where a part of a reversion was granted 
away, an apportioned part of the reift passed 
with it as incident thereto. By tho 22 & 28 
AMct. c, 35, § 3, where a reversion ia severed 
into pS’i’ts, and tho rent is “legally jopor- 
tioned,” tho assignee of each part becomes 
entitled, as regards his part, to the benefit of 
all conditions for securing tho payment of rent 
attached to the original undivided rent, and 
the ] 0th section of tho Conveyancing Act, 1881, 
ext^da Lilia principle, and renders all con- 
ditioTis and provisos apportionahle. 

Ah regard.s rent clftirgcs, tho general rule was 
that they could not be apportioned, and hencfj 
iC tho owner of a rent charge purchased any 
portion of the lun^’ out of whicli it Issued, tho 
whole reiif charge became oxtindV. This was 
remedied by t\% lOtli section of tho 22 k 23 
Viet. c. 35, winch provided that the release 
fiom a lent dun go of a part of tlic laud chaiged, 
hIiouIJ only bar tho nglit to recover any part 
of the rent charge out of the land released, 

\The Law of Rents, by W. A. Copiuger and J. 

E. C. Muiiro, London, 1880.] J. E. c. M. 

Al’l’OKTlONMENT(No. 2). Aiiportioiiniout 
may bo fuiLher exqdained lus tlie distribution of* 
benefits or burdens connected witli property 
among several persons becoming succc.s.sitely cr 
simultaneously owners of the property to which 
they refer. With regard to sjieccsslcc owinjifl, 
rent ami other periodical payments were for¬ 
merly not apportionablo. If land ivas kasocl 
lor the life of tiie tctiaut-for-life only, the aub- 
touant was not fialjlo to pay any rent for tlie 
period between the last j)aymcnt and the death 
of tlio tenant for-life. If the lease e.xtcndcd 
beyond tho lifo of tho tenant-for-life, and if 
tho person entitled to tlie^rcnt for life died 
on the day before the rc*t became due, his 
representatives could not dlaim any jiart of the 
rent, and tlie whole of it went to the person 
next entitled to the income of tho land ; the 
same thing Impponcd witli rcsjxict to dividends 
on stock, or annuities to wliich a jisrson was 
entitled for life. Successive acts of parliament, 
beginning with one passed in tho reign of 
George II., have grailually removed these 
anomalies, and now the Apportionment Act of 
1870 provides that all rents, dividends, and 
periodical |)aymcnts in the nature of income, 

I sluill be considered as acciuirig from day to day^ 

I and sliall ho apportioiiable in rcsijpct of time 
accordingly. Itpportionmcnt of benefits of 
burdens between persons becoming simUl- 
tanctfusly owners of property was formerly no^ 

I possible in many cases. Rent* charges, for 
instance, were not apfortionable, and if the 
owner of a Rent-Charge purcliased {art of the 
mud subject to it (which naturallv had the 
elfoct of releasing that parff from Khe rent- 
: c^arge^tho whole property became discharged ’ * 
i in the same way the^ benefits of oonditlonJi of 
I re-entry and other oouditieus in leases cou]fl 
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Dot l>o ^poi^tioned ^ if land subject to a lease 
was sola in part or sold several lots, the 
benefit of such conditions lapsed entirely. 
Ordinary rent was always apportionable be- 
twee^^ persons becoming simultaueoualy the 
owners of the property with respect to which it 
was }iayablo, and modern acts (among which 
tlio Property Law Amendment Act of 1859, and 
the Conveyancing Act of 1881, are the most 
imjiortant) have ju-ovidod for tlic upportionniciit 
of ront-charges, and of the bonclit of condhdous 
in leases among simultaneous owners oi'^and 
subject to a rent-charge o^a lease. Under the 
JWUK CoMMliTATloX Aot of 1836, tlio reiit- 
charge in lieu of tithes may be .specially jf|)- 
portioned, so as to thi’ow tl^p amount attribut¬ 
able to the ftthes of an cntij'C estate, upon some 
])articular i>ersons in cxoneratiAi of the residue, 

15. s. 

APPKAlSKKS. Su-orn and licensed valuers 
of jioinded gO(»H.s (goods on whieh execution is 
levied) in Scotland. The business of ajtpraisois 
(valuers) in Kngland is usually conjoiiuid with 
that of the auctioneer. 

APPRECIATION OE STANDARD. The 
•alterations in puiehaBing power of the standard 
of value are, when the period ovci' whieh the 
invejsllgalion extends is only a short one, 
among the most diflicult (piestions iiito which 
the economist has to inquire. Remote events 
stand out in this rus[iect more clearly. The 
great, and up to the present time permanent, 
doj)rocjation occiwinned by the cnoi tnous liiuls of 
the precious inchils in South Amenai which 
followed the discovery of that continent by 
Columbus, is now matter of history, us is also 
the further change in the same direction oeca- 
"ioned by tbo d<y^olo])mcnt of new mines in 
])alifornia and Australia, commencing latbcrless 
han lifty years ago. During a comparatively 
ecent pBiiod, however, now extending over ten 
w fifteen years, tho balance appears to bavo 
urned the other way, and an appreciation of 
jold, to* considerable extent, to hnvo taken 
ilacc. It was pointed out by Citfen, Esmys in 
^na7u:c, 2d series, p. ID, that average juices, 
1885, stood “about 6 per cent less than the 
ivemgc of 1845-60," and by Palgi’avo, Appeal- 
lix By Third Keport of Iloyal Coviminsion on 
Depression of Trade aiui Jndus/ryy pp. 329, 830, 
;hat, as compared with 1805-69, prices in 188.5 
ihowod a dfop of more thai^20 jut cent. The 
VaruUion of Trices and the Waluc of the CKr- 
•fljcy sines 2782-1866^ a paper by Jevons, 
Tov/mal •of the Btalislical Society of Lon' 
ion for JunI 1865, reprinted in his volume 
Ini^ligatiims in Currency and Finance, sliowa 
the oscillations of prices ver 3 - clearly. reriod| 
>f transition in mattom of this description are, 
M CheAlier Remarks {De la Baisse PrO' 
iohh de VOr), pain fnl to jmss through. H is heop, 
rowover, the fact of ^ i-cccnt appreciation 
fhioh it is desirable to note, not the causes 


which have led to it^ or tho results which have 
followed it 'I'hongh the ’’tendency of the 
standard of value appeal's, so far ias history ex- ’ 
tends, to hove iKjdh gcncmlly towards deprecia¬ 
tion, and not ‘towards apfircciation, so' rey^jiit 
and marked an instance of apprge^ipn deserves 
record^ (see also DEPRy;oiATioN of Monetary 
Standard, Stanoard of Value). 

[For history, i'acob^ On the Precious Metals 
Ijouilon, 1831.—Jevoii.s, Tnretiliyaiionsin Currency 
and Finance, London, 1884.—(iilfcn, "Essays in 
Finance, 2d series, London, 18S6.—Palgrave, 
Appendix B, Third Ilcporl, lioyal Cmnviission on 
depression of Trade and Industry, 1886.] o 

ArrRENTICEailir. a system by which' 
those intended to follow a particular occupation 
engage to serve and work under a masted for 
a certain period, and tho nia.stcr engages to 
teach ^hem during that jiRriod the industry or 
branch of indu-stry in which he is occupied. 
This system was once very common, if noO 
universal; and with few, if any, exceptions, 
every woikman was compelDd to serve a nuisler 
for seven years before lie could jiractiso a handv 
craft on liis own account. A largo number of 
flic rules and I'egnlat.ions of tlic medifeval craft 
guilds (see Git.Ds) dealt with the conditions 
of appi'ciitiGeship ; and a solemn cercmcnial 
was observed when a boy was bound over to 
be an ajijircntice, and when, tho period of his 
soiwice being ended, he became a full member 
of the guild. These niles and regulations, 
w’hich obtained the billing authority of uniform 
custom, were embodied in law by the statute 
of apprenticeship (.5 Eliz. c. 4) by which it 
was “enacted that no person should for the 
future exercise any tra<le, craft, or mystery at 
that time exercised in England unless he had 
previously served to it an ajiprenticeshij) of seven 
years at least." The system, however, w'as open 
to abuse ; and Adam Smith {Wealth of Kations, 
bk, i. oh. X. jiart ii.), protested against the way 
in which the trade corjiorations employed it, 
to maintain a monojioly of their excluaiYe 
privileges. But gi’adually it came to be held 
that industries which had arisen since the 
puBsing of tho statute, or which were not 
carried on in market tow'iis, were cxeinj^t from 
its limitations; and in the development of 
factory industry at the close of the 18th 
aiiddhe enrnmeneemeut of tho 19th century, 
manufactum's cxliihited a wholesale disregard 
of the re.strictions of afipivnticcship. The cflorte 
of tlio cnrly trades unions (see Tiiade Unions) 
wore directed in many cases towards securing 
, th? ai!pcrvance of the Eliz vdethan Legisla¬ 
tion. Prosecutions were instituted against the 
masters with successful results. But the ojrera- 
tion of this sUtiitc was suspended by parliament 
for tho cloth trade dtiring sucocssive yeors from 
1803 to 1609, and in the lost year it was alto- 
getherrcsciudcd for that trade, and in 1814 for all 
trades. The custom, however, of apprenticeship 
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oontinned to prev^l; and tit still forms part, 
in theory at least, of the pMicy* of some ti'adcs 
' unions to at^em]>t, by positive regulation or 
othenviso, to restnot the nuiuier of apprcuticrs, 
and to ‘insist on th< productiotaof evidence of 
havSlg scrr^'d a regular apprenticeship before a 
man is aduirtted to the ineinb^’^hip of the 
union. But deS})ito of these efforts tlie system 
appears, with the gi*owing subdivision of labour, 
to be falling into disuse, ih many trades, at any 
rate in i^-s strict form. Some writers have 
urged, altliough others have nmintained tliat 
this is imiiractiwible, tlmt tcehuical education 
fthoiilii bo geiiersJly introduced as a substitute 
for appronticesliif. 

[For the regulations of Ihe^old craft guilds on 
the yuvtter cp. Brentano on Gilds and Uowell’e 
Conjlicts of CtipiUd and l/ihonr, cli. i. ])t. iv. For 
the efforts of early Irailes unions cp. the same book, 
ch. ii. , and AnioUl Toynbee'.s hidiistrial llevolu- 
iion: Lecture on fiidnstri/ and Democracy, pp. 
178, etc. For the jwesent attitude of workmen cp. I 
Howell,ch. V. and Marshall’s iiconomicsof Induslry, 
bk. ii*. ch. V. 3 and 9. A list of recent German 
w^rks on Appreiiticesliips is given by Prof. Stieda 
in an article in Jiihrhndier filr Nat. Oek. u. iS’/w/. : 
21st .June 1890 (“Das gev^crblicho Lehrlings- , 
weseu ”).] I-. I., p. I 

APi’HKNTlCESIIIP, SrATuric ok (.') Kiiz. ! 
c. 4). This statute is of considcralilc im])ort- ! 
ance in the history of English labour. Its 
general drift was not dcav. Many ol‘ iU pro¬ 
visions had been previously enacted, Tlie 
preamble j)oints out the i^lure of former statut(!s 
“partly through the impelfectiou and con¬ 
trariety'’ in the laws themselves, and “chiefly 
for that the wages and allowances . . . are too 
Binall, and not an.-'Werabfo to this time (1562) 
respecting the advancement of jiricos of all 
things." The legislature jiroposrd therefore “to 
digest and roduco into one sole law ” the sub- 
Btance of the old statutes, iu the hope that the 
new law (duly executed; would “banish idle¬ 
ness, onconrago husbandry, and yield unto the 
hired person, both in the time of scarcity and 
in the time of plenty, a convenient proportion 
of wages." Former statutes, thirty-four in 
number since Edwaixl III., were repealed so far 
as they concerned the hiring, keeping, wages, 
eto. of servants, labourers, artificers, and appren¬ 
tices. According to the new statute eerbiiu 
persons wore confined to the craft in \diich 
they were brought up, aud all persons 
not otherwise employed, nor fwssessing a 
certain ftmount of projicrty, were compelled to 
serve in husbandry. Tlic latter clause wa.s 
aupplomented with a law of settlement, ^-liMi 
however was relaxed in time of liarvest. The 
regulations with regard to apprenticeshi]) were 
imjiortftut.* The term of apiirenticeship was 
to.'be seven yearn. Except iu the case of 
irniths, .'wheelwrights, plaisterers, bricklayers, 
etc.,, certain property^ qualifications were 
necessaiy for apprenticeship, and the craft 


could be carried on only by those who bed 
served their timo^ Every *person wift threp 
apprentices must keep one journeyman. No 
one could be apprenticed over the ago of twenty- 
one. Pjjnalties of imprisonment were imj^osed 
on those who refused to bo apprenticed. The 
act was administered by the justices of the 
pe^icc, or other magistrates specified in the act. 
They were empowered to fix the rate of wages 
iu their districi^i, etc. at the Easter Quarter 
Sessions, and to enforce this rate by fine and 
inquiSonnicnt. Tlicy were also to ai’bitrato in 
disputes between rnnsArsand apprentices. The 
liours of labour were to be from 5 A.M. tiJI^ 
6 (Jr 8 p.M. in tlio summer, iud from daylight 
to dusk in the win^r, not more than two aud 
a half houfs being allowed for nl^lIs. Tliere 
were numerous ofiicr jirovisions of a less impoit* 
ant character. By 39 Eliz. c. 12 the act was 
extended to weavers. It was continued by 43 
Eliz. c. 9, and 1 Jac. c. 6, tlio letter of which 
extended the i>owcr of the justices and town 
magistrates to fix limits to the wages of all 
labourers and workmen whatever. As Prof, 
Rogers points out {Agricnltiire and Prices, vol. v. 
p. 821) the law was “ effectually supjilemciited ” i 
by 14 Car. II. c. 12, 3 W. and M. c. 11, 8 & 

9 Will. III. e. 30, 9 Will. III. c. 11, ahd 11 
Will. III. c. 13. 

It is not easy to form a just estimate of the 
ollbcts of Elizabeth’s legislation. The matorials 
are scanty, and eonlomjiorary evidence of 
working of the statute difficult to obtain. 
A. Smith {JPealih of NaiwM^ bk. i. oh. x. 
|it. ii.) (iiii<ise(I tlhi apprenticeship clauses in 
terms which were certainly justified at the 
eml of the 18th century. Brentano (Eivjlish 
Gilds, § 5) has taken a more favourable view 
of the statute, and has protfticcd evidence to 
prove that modern trade unions originated in 
the nou-ob.servanco of its provisions. Breii- 
lano’s criticism, however, is open to much 
adverse comment. Prof. Thouold Rooerh 
attributed much of the miaory of tho^working 
classe.s in succeeding generations to tTio opera¬ 
tion of this statute. He described it (IFork and 
Wages, p. 353, cj). ahso Agricnltiire and Prices, 
vol. v. cb. xxiii., xxviii.) as “the thiid iu the sot 
of causes from which pauperism was the inevit¬ 
able effect.” He justly remarks that tlie statute 
“seems to favour tradem and artisans at tlie 
expense of labourer.^ in husbandry, ^ limiting 
the number of th# ftirmcr and making the latter 
the residuum of all non-apprentioed labour*” 
It may bo doubted, however, wfipther at 
[iresciit it is possible to form ^n accurate 
judgment with reganl to the working of the 
statute. Comiiarativoly few wages asscssm^ita 
Rave yet been discovered. In 1793, Rv'oolrs 
could refer to only one. Sir FpFiUFA' ♦nereaBcd 
tli^ number to eight, aud Thorold Rogers to 
eleven. * Four more are printed iu Hamilton’s 
Quarter Sesm7i8 frSn Misaheth to Anne^ 
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pp. 12, 188, 249, and 278, and two in the 
Belvoii^Papers (one of tlictp, 9th Apiil 1621, 
in full). The act was no doubt a gi-eat hard¬ 
ship wlicre it was rigorously enforced, esprcially 

amongsttheagi'iculturallabourers. ThregDevou- 
shireussessments covering a period of 119 years 
[vide Hamilton) indicate a very slow increase, 
except in the case of indoor servants, while in 
Bucks the rate of wages for farm labourers in 
the reign of Anno was no greater than that 
fixed in Devonshire iii the reign of Eliad)etli. 
It may, how'cvov, be doubted if the act was on 
the whole cUbctual. Pi^f. lingers's statistics 
siiow that the wages received by Die labourers 
‘iu the main exceeded tlio rate fixed by flm 
justices, ue. the cmployei-s^vcre more ineiuifnl 
than tlio QiftiJ-tor Sessions, or (mor? piobahly) 
wages fluctuated in sjnte of tlflj statutes. The 
statute continued in force, without substantial 
inoJiHcation, until 1825, when it was rcjicalod ; 
but it liad been practically a dead letter for 
many years. 

[Adam Smith, WeaUh of Naiions^ bk. i. ih. x. — 
Ellen’s *S7aic of the Poot^ London, 175*7.—Bren- 
tano’fi Pnfjlhh Oihh, § f).—Tliorold Kogci-H’s 
« Wot/c and irajre.s.—Tiiorold Rogers’s I/iUory of 
AgTicnltuTP ami /‘lices, vols. iv. v, vi.—Tliorold 
Roger.’s Economic lnter}>re.iation of Ilietory .— 
Hamilton’s Quartifr Sessions fnm lilizaheth to 
MSS. of the Duke of llutlancl preserved at 
Belvoir Castle vol.i.(Historical MSS. ConiniUsion).] 
W. A. B. U. 

ArPKOl’lllA'JTON* The appropriation of 
the iustniments of production by individuals 
eitlier singly or in gi’onps, is of gi'oat antiquity, 
k'ood and other loi'nis of niovablos scorn to 
have been a]'propriated prior to land, and 
though VC cannot imagine a time when jirivate 
property was nnkffiW’u, there is strong evidence 
to show that in primitive times tlie important 
forms of pro])erty were regarded as belonging to 
tbo group and not the individual. The Irisli 
arly feudal system was, for instanno, based on 
lie loan cattle by the chief to liLs adherents, 
ho land belonging to I lie w'bole tribe. The 
simulation of movable property w’ould begin, 
t'lion oucease]«iratc household was acijuired by a 
amily, since a liouse would iiividvo the neco.ssily 
if some movable articles. When in course of 
;imo the relative importance of land and niov- 
ibles altered, land was appropriated by groiijia 
)f men united by a real orsupjioscd blood vclation- 
ihip. From this collective foian of owneisliip 
)avate pi'operty in land was slowly evolved (see 
?ROPKU’rv,—Maine’s Early Hist.or\j of Institu- 
iww, Lonrlofi, 1875 ;—Maine’s Village Com- 
nunities, lioudon, IS??*;—Laveleye’a J'nmitim 
London, 1878), 

The title of modem states to the territorieif 
ippropriaAcd by^dicm is based either on coii- 
lUftst or on discovery and occupation, confinimd 
by lapbo of time (Whealoids InU Law^ etf. Boyd, 
^ndon, 1880, c. iv.) it is now admitted that 


the high seas, i.e. fte soasffioro than 3 miles 
distant fivim low water marX*, cannot l»o appro¬ 
priated cither by a state or an ivdivaiual [Ib. * 
p. 251) though flie fish in such s^as may be 
taken by capture. As regards the seas wq^hin 
3 inDcs of the coast, .some writcy^l'adow a’state 
jurisc^jetion only, whilst others assign,it pro¬ 
perty over such seas (see the various views in 
Hall’s Int. Latf, Oxfoid, 18S0). From the 
maxim cuius csl soluvl cius est usque ad ccehm 
ct ad inferos, it follows that not only<uines but 
even air may be apjirojn-iated. Under English 
law the owner of land as such is entitled to all 
the light and air Diat tall pjjriiendieulaj'ly oi. 
his land. By lapse of time, i.e. twenty years, 
he may also accjnii j a light to the reception of 
light and air in a lateral direction, and that edher 
for domestic or trade purposes (Gale on Ease- 
7 j?C7i^.s^ London, 1888). 

The extent to which ajijiropriatiou of niitural 
agents is to be permilted is a mailer for staVi 
regulation (see Occupation; I’o.ssission; Pro- 
pekty). ' J.B. C.M. 

APP110V]':D bill, a bill of exchange ;to 
which no reasonable objccLioii can he made. 

A PRIORI reasoning is rea.Honing that starts 
from general jinnciple.s, and not from an induc¬ 
tive examination of particular instances. What 
constitutes the basis of the argument is thus prior 
to observation or ox])eripncc of Hie sjiecific class 
of phenomena to which the conclusion relates. 

Ricardo’s ordinary method of reasoning is 
a priori. Thus, in orcifr to show that a tax on 
raw produce falls on the consumer, he takes for 
gianted the geneival pj-inciplcs that jirofits tend 
to equality, and that the juice of raw jiroduec is 
determined by its cost of jiroductiou on land that 
yields no rent. Then, taking the case of produce 
raised on the margin of cultivation, he argues as 
follows: “A rise of price i.s the only means by 
which the cultivator could jiay fhc tax, and 
continue to dei ive the n.snal and general jirofits 
from this emjiloyinent of his eaj'ital. He could 
! not deduct the tax from lii.sjenf, and oblige hi.s 
I landlord to jiay it, for he pays no rent. He 
would notileduct it from his juofils, for there is 
no i-easou why lie should continue in an oinploy- 
ment wliich yiehls small profits, when all other 
cmjiloyments arc yielding greater. There can 
then be no tjnestion, but that he will have the 
jKiwi^' of rai.sing the price of raw jiroduco by a 
sum equal to the tax. A tax on raw produce 
would not be jiaid by the landlord ; it wjjuld not 
be paid by the farmer ; but it would be jiaid, in 
an incrensoil price, by the consumer” [IHwiples 
■OfS‘0^ ical Economy and Taxuthn, ch. ix.) It 
will be seen fliat tliis argument does not jire- 
Bnjq)o.sc any examination of instances in which 
taxes on raw jiroduce have actually been imposed, 
or of the eonscqnenct^ observed to result there- 
from. According to the schnol of Ricardo the 
right method of econoaiio reasoning in gcnc'al 
is of tlic above character ; it is a priori, Tli« 
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laroe view » expre^cd in Senior’s dictum that 
“ political cconomy«depon<ls*morfi on reasoning 
than on ohserv^tion.” 

A priori reasoning is also fiesoribod as syn- 
thot^al, and oa deductive, the tcriias used in auti> 
thesis' boiii^ A PoHTiniiour analytical, 

inductive.^ Kor further discussion Analyti¬ 
cal ; PKiniCTivE ; Intujctive ; SYN'niv.Tic 
MlCTJlor). J. N, K. 

AQUINAS, St. ThomaI {h. 1225, d. 1274), 
the groatejt of the schoolmen, is of the utmost 
importance in the history of economic thought, 
in that ho sums up the teaching of tlie medireval 
ekurch, and at ^he same time furuislics the 
point of dcpartui’c for all 6ubse([uent reiusoning 
down to the Kenaissanco. ^ He would seem, 
indeed, to have had no special interest in the 
oeonotnio side of life ; he was led to handle it 
partly because his Sttmma I'hrnJnfjica w.^s in¬ 
tended to be cncyclopicdic, partly because the 
gjowth of industry and trade, and the tendency 
to a})])ly to them the maxims of the Civil Law 
({’.r.),- rendered* necessary a restatement of 
Christian principles. Polities and economics 
were not yet separated I'rom tli oology ; accord¬ 
ingly the utterances of Aquinas on political 
economy are to he fonml not in any ono jdace, 
but scattered u]) and down Ijis great treatise 
and liis minor writings. It v/ill. however, be 
oouvcnicut to grouj) tliein under three licads— 
(i.) fundamental (juestions of social organisa¬ 
tion ; (ii.) the ethicss of business; (iii.) the 
theory of taxation. ^ 

(i.) The early Clirii.tian Pathers had used 
language which might seem to deny tlie justice 
of private property ; tlie canon law liatl ex¬ 
pressly included eonruunity ot goods among its 
examples of natural law. and liad even incor¬ 
porated a passage ascidhcd to Clement of Romo 
(bishop of Rome iu tlie latter part of tlie 1st 
century), wherein it was laid down that the use 
of all that is in the world ought to he common 
to all men. A.(pnna.s, w’ith strong coinmou sense, 
set himself to justify individual ownership with¬ 
out directly taking up a jiosition of antagonism 
to those earlier ideals. In tlie lir.st jilaci'-, ho 
explained away the significance of the generally 
accepted jdirasc as to natural law, by drawing a 
distinction hohvecii what was natural alxsolutcly, 
and what was natural by way of consequence. 
In the former sense, it was true, there no 
reason why a field shoiilil belong to one man 
rather than to another ; hut in the latter semse 
such owifbrahip might proj.crly be called natural, 
oonflidering how necessary it was that the hind 
should he cultivated and tliat its fruits ^nfld 
be enjoyed in peace. Moreover, argued Aquinas, 
the phrase did no* mean tliat natural law for¬ 
bade private, property, but only that it did not 
introduce it; its infei'oductifti was due to positive 
Jaw,' the invention of human wisdom. In the 
second jdaoo, he foil ba^ on the teaching of 
Aristotle-—whose Politics Ife was the first of the 


schoolmen to incorporate with mediieval thought 
—and pointed out the boneficfal results of^rivate 
property ; and in Aristotle’s maxim that pro¬ 
perty sliould be oioncd sejiarately but used for 
the coniijon good, ho found a distinction wliioh 
seemed to harmonise with the moaning ol^ the 
Fathers. 

Rut if the absence of jirivato property was 
not suitable for society geiK'rally, might it not 
1)0 a duty iiieumheiit on such Christians as 
sought perfection in tlie jcligious life to divest 
themSivos of their wealth? St. Francis had 
taken jiovorty for his Aide ; there was a strong 
pfU'ty among the Franciscans who opposed even 
the* corjiorato lioliliiig of pfoperty ; and the 
qne.stioii of ajiostolig poverty was already be¬ 
ginning CO fear tlie churcli asundol. Accord¬ 
ingly A{]iiina.s defotes to this tojiica more than 
usually Jong section. J^overty, ho lays down, 
is not an end in itself, lint a means—a means 
towards following Christ. Ricl^es, therefore, 
arc wrong only .so far as tlicy ai-c hiiidraiices in 
the way of tins object. And if c.xLornal goods 
arc possessed only in sueli moderate (juaiititiea 
as are necessary for men's due maititcnance, 
tliey nerd not distiuet the soul. If they are 
the common jirojierty of a religious body, the 
cure of them may even he regarded as a work 
of charity. Rut in this case the degree in which 
material goods are desirable, will flejiend on the 
character of each juirticular organisation. 

The duty of almsgiving had been closely 
as.soeiate(l in tlio teaching of the Fathers with 
their views as to property ; ami it had been in¬ 
culcated without much regard to pos.sihlo limit¬ 
ations. Jlere again Aquinos emlcavourod to 
state traditional principles in a more prudent 
form. Tlie gi\nng of alms was, of course, with 
him also, a matter of divine 4 tSmmaml, and not 
merely a counsel of ]»erfectk)n. Rut it was to 
he guided by right reason, aeconling to wliich 
men were not hound, unless iu excei>tional 
eases, to give more than their Rupi'illuity ; and 
auj»erliiiily was defined as that vvliicli ^niuiiiwl 
after providing for a man’s duo maintenance, 
and that of tliose dejicndent on him, in tlic rank 
of life to which they belonged. 

In u’hat to Aristotle was tho other great 
fumhimoiital question, viz. Slavkiiy, Aquinas 
was clearly but little interested, doubtless owing 
to the changed conditions of society. Ho no- 
wlierc discusses at any length the justice of^ 
personal servitudi, 8nd his oecasiinialVgumcnta 
on tlie r.ubjeet seem imrely ncadrmic. Ho woukl 
appear to have accepted Aristotle’s vigw of tlic 
expediency of slavery ; but he diil'cn-d from him* 
in believing that by nature (in the “absolute” 
sense of the term) all men were etpial ; anrf he 
ftl lowed some of tlie Falhers in holding that 
slavery was among the conscf|i»reos c6 the fall 
of Adam. 

%i.) fir wilier jTactical importanoe wa.s hU 
teaching as to the ftliics of business. Ho 
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poiitributed but yttle to the development 
of chnfth doctrine in tbi% regard ; but he 
gave it a systematic shape which greatly 
strengthened its hold upon men’s minds. In 
layii^' down that, in buying and selling, no¬ 
thing blit a Just Price fe.e.l-shonld ever bo do. 


thing blit a Just Price (y.e.)-shoiild ever be de¬ 
manded or paid, Aijiiinas was qiiito conscious 
that ho was oniineiating a |ii'ineiple in direct 
ojipositioii to that of the civil law; and he 
met the diflieiilty by urging that human law 
was necessarily limited, and that it coiiliinot, 
like divine law, prohibit all that was ojiposcd 
to virtue. As to trade, lif .igrecd with Ari.stotle 
^that it was base (see AiusTOTm,), and with the 
Fathers that it was* sinful, if eariicd on for flic 
sake of gain ; but it was njit sinful when the 
rncreliaiit sought only a moderate reward fur his 
exertions, and spent it in thc'maintcnancc of 
his family or the relief of the poor ; still lcs.s 
when it was carried on for the jmblic good, that 
a country might not be without the necessaries 
ot lile (.see Faitikrs). Concerning usury ho 
repeated the argumcntsi of his iircdccussors 
^ Alex.aiider of Uali's and Albert the Great, laying 
particular stress on the di.stinction betwi'cn 
.PUKcini.Es and Consiimi'I ibi.es (q.v.): with 
the loan of a cousiuiipliblu, siieli as money, 
Jiassed the right to make use of it, so tliat to 
demand the return of tlio money and a p.aymcnt 
foi its u.se was to make a double eliargo for ono 
thing. He allnwa, however, that a compensa¬ 
tion may justly bo received fur a Da.mnum 
Emeroens (i/.u), i.e. the loss arising from the 
non-restoration of a loan at the appointed time, 
tliongb not for a Luonuii Ck.s,san.s (q.v.) But 
bo niake.s two dangerous conenssious when he 
allows that a man may, without sin, barroti- 
Irom ono wlin is alieady a u.siiriT, if it is for 
some good objeet; r nd that a man may, without 
sin, entrust Ins moi ej to a usurer, if the ]mrposo 
is not gain, but the safe keeping of the nioiicy. 

(iii.) Idle treatise/in liegiwiiLe PriTU'iqmm, the 
most popiilai manual of statecraft in the later 
Middlo Ages, is, unfortunately, from the hand of 
Aqumas only as far as the middlo of the second 
ohaiitor of the second book (.sco Ptoi,emv of 
Lucca). But there is extant almost iiitere,sting 
letter of his in rejily to certain (luestioiis of the 
Duchess of Brabant; among others as to the 
justice of 'fAXATtON. Aquinas rejilies that as 
jrmcea are ratablishcd by God, not that they 
may seek their own gain, but the coiiiinnn utility 
of tlie people, they should, as»a general rule 
L'ontcnt themselves with the revenues of their 
.^emMno lands. But when those will not snlliee 
.aor the defen<*i of tho country or to moot other 
tomergencios, then it is jTist that subjects should i 
Vbe_^lod upon to give their aid. This r.ositionj 
gs Identical with the demand, which apjiears so*^ 
pfton m tlte constitutional atniggles of tho ]4tli 
fcentiiry in England, that tho king should “liia, 

W his own." -aw 

Utbere is no adequate account of the economic 
■ Vox. T. 


teaeliing of Aquinas* which tiideod may be best 
collected from Aquinas bimselT. See the Summa 
TAeologica, as iopHmUe property, Sejunda .Secundas,' 
Qmestio 77, Artitufiis 3 ; Q. 66, Art. 1 2 • as 
to voluntary poyerty, Q. ]8«, Art. 7 ; as to aims, 
Q.^ 32, Art. 6, 6; as to slavery, Pr.rs Prim^ Q. 
06, Art. 3 ; ^>rima Secuiida!, Q.^bt, Art. 6 ; as 
to pr#e, Seouuda SeoiAdai, Q. 77 ; as \o usury, 
Q. 78 ; as to taxation, De Jtegimine Judaorum 
among tbe Opnacula. ^o best brief account will 
bo found in C. Jourdaiii, La Philosoiihie de S. 
Thomas d A quin, 1858. See also W.?i. Ashley 
Hconnmic History, vol. i. pt. i., 1888 P. Janet,’ 
llistoire de la Science Politique, 3d oil., 1887 ' 

II. Contzen, Uemhichte der VoU-fioirlhs haflUMt 
Literalur im MittelaUcr, 2d ed., 1872-—J. J, 
Haiiniann, Die Slai^sh-hre des h. Thomas, 1873 
(little more than a scries of extracts in German) 
For its relation to the teaeliing of the church hi 
generid, W. Endeniann, Studien in der Pomaniseh- 
Kanonistischen Wirthschafta u. Iteehts-lehre vol 
I., 1874 ; vol. ii., 1883 ; and the brief Geschichle 
des kmhlichen Zinsverhoteso! F. X. Funk, 1876.^ 

ARABLE LAND, Conversion to Pasture 
IN Great Biiitain. Natui-illy and histoi+ 
cally Groat Britain is a gra.s.s-growiiig pastoral 
eonniry. Nature, by the moist climate, sug¬ 
gests a ]ireiioiideranee of ]icrmancnt grass-land • 
hi.story proves that, before the Napoleonic wars’ 
and tlio tuessiiro of scarcity and corn laws, 
this ]irepoiidcrancc in fact existed. But, at tho 
beginning of the 19th century, vast areas of 
jioor soils, of downs, hcatlns, sheep-walks, and 
rabbit-warrens, were )*ouglied up under ths 
tom]itatuin of high prices. With the lower 
iniee.s of eeieals tlie.so tracts could not be tilled 
willi profit, and tins led to the rc-eoiiversion of 
HI able land to pastille, and the consequent 
dmiinnlioii of tim eorii-groiving area. In ] 872 
the total aereiige of arable land was about 18i 
nidlioii acres, in 1882 it was 171 millions, in 
1892 some ](i,l millions, in 1902 about I.!.! 
milliniia, and by 1914 it liad declined to hI 
million acres. ’Ihe rate of dcciiiio was tbere- 
tore fairly uniform tlirougboiit tliesc 40 years. 

As would be expeeted, the conversion of arable 
land to pasture was greatest in the districts 
wliero there are largo areas of poor soil of the 
nature of down lanil, and smallest in the eastern 
counties, ivliich are, by climate and by soil, 
least adapted for pasture. As a result of the 
high ^'ices during the war and the nccc.s.sity for 
an increased homo production of cereals, the 
arable area was increased by about li aiiillioii 
acres between 1914 and 1918, but by 1923 the 
arc^li^ reverted to about the jiio-war figure in 
all ]iai%‘ ol tho oouiitry. Tho iinmodiate result.s 
of the change are usually (1) a considerable re¬ 
duction in the farmer's labour bill. On good grass 
land tlio regular labi^ur necessary is not more 
than half tliat required cn ordinary arable laud, 
whilst on slioiqi.walks the number of workers 
is comparatively vory sifiall, but thcro is little 
saving in the labour bill when tillage is rojilsced 
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by dairying. T’.e censi^fe rej-urnB for 1911, ; 
compared with those for 1871, show a decrease 
ill the Dumber of agrieultip’al labourei-s of about 
400,000. Part of this decrease must bo attri¬ 
buted ' to tho development %f agricultural 
machinery. “ ('*2) A coiisiilcrahle loss in tlio 
producii^g power of thr country^ia, forn time 
at least, tho second result of the conversion. 
Under favourable cireumstances of soil and 
climate, it takes ten years before a profitable 
jicrinandi.t pasture can be obtained. Under 
unfavourable conditions, the jieriod may be 
doubled or even trebled. The e.\j)ensc of cou- 
^vertiug arable I nd to pasture is greatest where 
the return is least, and longest jiostpoiicd. Thus 
ill the moist cliinaio of the west, permanent 
pasCnre may be secured by allowing arable land 
to fall down to grass. In the easLoin counties, 
“tumble-down” land can scarcely ever become 
profitable pasture. Great care, lilicral nianago- 
•incnt, abundance of inaiuu’c, are necessary, If 
these arc negleyted, especially in tho ihird and 
fourth years from the sowing, the good grasses 
e'ill die out and the soil will become bare or 
grow only jioor grasses and weeds. On recon¬ 
verted pasture, the value of the additional 
sheep, cattle, }>igs, and liay will fur many 
years—and the gicater tlie necessary outlay of 
capital the longer tho profits arc postponed— 
fall below the value, even at present prices, of 
the corn and straw they replace. 

[The practical side of tlio question is treated in 
all books on agikuHure. But see es}>eciHlly the 
article by Mr. Fauuce do I-iaune of Sliarsted, 
SiUingbourne, iu Journal of I hr Iloynl Agri¬ 
cultural Soch'ty, pt. i. I'enuancnt onJ 

Teinporary I'udure, by Martin J. Sutton, and 
Orassland Fanuiiig rasiure-s and Leya, by 
W. J. Malden, 19*24. See below, Conversion uf 
Arable Land into Pasture. | ii. n. 

AKBITllAOB (Stock Exciiakok). On the 
stock exchange arbitrage dealings are those 
which are done by houses in London, for iu- 
stauce, to cover otlier transactions wliicli may 
bo done in Paris or Berlin or New Yoik or in 
other distant places. Tho method puisued is 
often something like this : Tho arbitrage dealer 
Icanis by telegram from some distant place that 
bifl colleagues stationed there have bought or 
. sold certain sccuiities at advantageous prices. 
His business then is to sell or buy in Loiilou if 
possible at a better price for tlie same securities. 
For example, A. sells Egyptian Uniiicd bonds in 
Paris at a price corresiwiuling to 80 here. Ik, 
an arbiti’ago dealer iu London, thcrenpon cn- 
doiivoui'S to buy tlie same amount here 
leaving a profit of ^ per cent to be divided be- 
twe^i tl'io two firms. Or C. buys in New York 
^e Railroad shares at 29^, aud seeks to im¬ 
prove bis bargain by instnftting D., his colleague 
in arl^itragc business, to sell tho same number of 
sliaroftat 30 hero if poAiblc. The nicest attoin 
tiou to the rate'of exchange, cost of transit, 


insurance, loss of interest, eto., must be given 
to these transactions. Arbitrage is also con¬ 
ducted, under tho title of “shunting,” between 
London and Livciqxiol, or Manchester, or Glas¬ 
gow, Sw tho case may be, the favourite > “pera- 
tions between these maikots being English 
railway stocks, which are dealt in indilferently 
iu each. A. & 

ARBITRAGE (General Business). An 
expression used in general business language for 
iiite*national dealings iu stock exchange securi- 
ticB, bullion, specie, bills of exchange, eto. If 
the price of a security*is higher in oue place than 
in another, it is said that there is a margin boc 
tween the two places In the particular security, 
and arbiti^iigo dca’^rs, whenever they discover 
•such a margin, ^,akc advantage of it by clfecting 
purchases in tho cheaper, and sales in the dearer 
market. As one of the two operations must 
jircccde tho other, tho margin may disappear be¬ 
fore the transaction is comjiletciJ; but this is not 
the only element of uncertainty. The original 
arbitrage transaction always involves a covering 
triinsactiou to ro-iiubursc the buyer for his out¬ 
lay. Tho re-imbursement can bo cllected eithei 
by a revciBcd buying and selling of some other 
security, or by the remittance of bills of ex¬ 
change from the seller to tho buyer, or by the 
issuing of a draft on the seller by the buyer 
Tho first operation may not always bo possilile 
without loss, anil tho second and third may be 
distuibod by an unfavourablo fluctuation in the 
rale of excbaiign. The original margin ouglil 
to bo wido eiiougli to covi-r all tlicsc risks as 
well as tho outlay for carriage, insurance, bill 
stamps, security stamps, brokerage, etc. In 
some eases it may be advisable, instead of for¬ 
warding tho securities, to cojitinuo the bargains 
on ouch side until tlio niaf-gin is reversed, and 
tlu'ii to close tho transaction by buying in the 
place whore tho lirst sale took ]»laco and by sell¬ 
ing in tho place whoio tlie first purchase took 
place. In tliis way all the forwarding expenses 
and stamps aie saved on both transactions, but 
there must, of course, be a reasonable prospect 
of such a reversal iu the margin within a 
measurable time, and there imust bo no un¬ 
favourable dillcrenco between the rates of con¬ 
tinuation in tho two places (for this see Con¬ 
tinuation OR Contango). As whenever there 
is a margin iu any security all arbitrage dealer 
buy ill the one pl|ico and sell in the other, the 
|iricc iu the clied^icr })lacc necessarily rises almost 
imnicdiutely, and in tho same way the pric4 in 
the dearer place falls, and aa, nioroovtfr, for van 
ous reasons, which it would not Lo possible to . 
oxplaiu in a short spaco, arbitrage opoi'a^ions 
^arc frequently cflootod with a very sligljt, or even 
without, margin, tho natural clfect of arbitrage * 
business is to maintain the friues oP eeourities^ 
if all )|laccs on the aauio luVoL e. s. 

ARBITRAGE (Ex^ihange). The difference 
in the rates of exchange (i.«. the prlcos payaUe 
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for bilk of exchange on foreign countries)-in 
rlilfoi'ciif places occasions thi^ so-called '^arbi* 
trago tiunsactioDS in exchange.'* If, for in¬ 
stance, bills on demand on Berlin can be bought 
in L^idon at 20*40, and bills on Lontion can 
bo bought in Berlin at 20*35, it will be profit¬ 
able for a Berlin banker to buy the latter and 
to obtain in exchange bills on Berlin. For 
evci*y £1000 on London which ho buys he has 
in that case to pay 20,350 marks, while the 
same £1000 in Jjondon will enable hiyi to 
purchase 20,400 maiks oi^Bcrlin ; he therefrre 
receives 60 marks moro*han ho spent, from 
ivhich sum, howevej, the expenses for postaf^e, 
bill stamps, brokerage, etc., must bo deducted, 
in the case of long bills, alld^ancc nmst also be 
made for the* rates of discount^ on Doth sides. 
Tlicso transactions become more com[ilicated if 
a bill on a third place is remitted from one of 
the two jilaces—if, for instance, the Berlin 
banker, instead of obtaining a bill on Berlin in 
London in exehango for tlic bill on London 
remitted by him, instructs his cotTesjmiidcnt to 
^ send a hill on St. Betershnrg; in such a ease 
there is more risk of loss involved, as, before 
•tbe St. Petersburg bill is received in Bei'liii 
and negotiated the.rc the exchange may vary 
to the disadvantage of the transaction. The 
competition of arbitrages dealers naturally re¬ 
duces the margins of [irofit, and thus the rates 
of exchange in all important centres nearly 
eorrespond with each other. [See H. Doutsch, 
Arhitvage, Lltlingliain Wilson, 1910,] E. s. 

ARBITRATION BETWEEN EMPLOYERS 
AND EMPLOYED. A eystein of adjusting 
industrial disputes. It should not bo identified 
with conciliation (see Cunciliatton, Boards 
of), although a hard and fast line of distinc¬ 
tion cannot bo drawiiv Arbitration may, perhaps, 
be said to be adapted*to a more advanced stage 
of a dispute, and to be more compulsory in 
character. If the re])rcsentativos of employers 
and employed at a board of conciliation cannot 
arrive at asmutual agi*eement, they may refer— 
and definite provision is generally made for such 
ultimate reference—to an arbitrator. Arbitra¬ 
tion may also be found possible where there is 
no board of conciliation established, and has 
sometimes ])aved the way for the institution of 
such a board. The details of arbitration are 
^bject to great variation. The arbitrator may 
be an outsider, or he may bo himself a member 
of the trade in which ho is called upon to ar\)i- 
traio. The advantage of the former altcniativc 
g^tlie avoidance of suspicious of bias which may 
naturally ai'iae*iu tlie latter case ; but one disad- 
vanti^e is thonecessityolVcquaintiugthearbitra- 
tor with the meaning of those technical terms 
which would bo familiar to a member of the 
^ade. lissome Bases the attempt is made to 
fcvoid these diflioulties by the appointment o% 
rither side of an arbitrator who is a member of 
Pi|,tradc, and by the selccnon, in addition, of a 


single umpire \riio if an outaidor invostod with 
the power of final decision shduld the oi'bitrators 
disagree. The questjpns referred ta an arbitrator * 
may also be varidbs, but, in the generality of 
cases, they are lonccrued w^th the i-egjlatiog of 
wages. The procedure pursued, 4 ©*ii, is subject 
to vacation, shut is i^ally of the fcllowing 
nature. The arbitrator holds a court, as it is 
termed, on a fix(€l da^. Some time before he 
is furnished with statements from both the 
contending parties, setting forth tbeir rival 
claims and the arguments ou which they are 
based. On the day when the court sits repre¬ 
sentatives of both sides attondpaud state their* 
case, sometimes by means of printed or written 
documents, sometinv-s supplementing these by, 
or substituting for them, oral pleadings. ^The 
arbitrator asks for any additional evidence he 
may esnsider necessary, and makes his award 
cither at once or at a subsequent date. The 
diiilcultios connected with industrial arbitratioiw 
may be summarised under three heads. The 
award may be disregarded, an3 to avoid this 
some writers have urged that a legal character 
should be given to courts of arbitration, and a 
legal sanction to the awards of arbitrators. 
Others have contended that this would tend to 
im])art too elaborate and technical a character 
to tlie proceediugs, and tliat it is not in harmoiiv 
with English traditions or inclinations. They 
have also pointed to the fact that there is already 
provision in the statute book for legalised ar¬ 
bitration, e.g. (1) a scrip of acts pasW in the 
18th century, jwoviding for the settlement of 
disputes in particular trades, and consolidated 
in 5 Geo. IV. c. 96 ; (2) Lord St. Leonard’s 
Act of 1867 (30 & 31 Viet. c. 105), providing 
for the establishment of councils of conciliation 
after the model of the French ctmseils de pntd^ 
7k)?n7n<5(8C0 Conseils db Prud’hommes); and 
(3) Mr. Mundfilla’s Arbitration Act of 1872 (36 
' k 36 Viet. c. 46), and that this legislation has 
hitherto proved inoperative. And therefore, 
they contend, the only satisfactory means of 
avoiding the difficulty is to secure thorough 
reprosentatiou of the contending parties by 
means of Trade Unions and Masters’ Asso¬ 
ciations (which see). The second difficulty con¬ 
nected witli arbitration is the element of con¬ 
tentiousness naturally attaching to the proceed¬ 
ings, ^^lichare, however, olten, if not generally, 
conducted with remarkable courtesy. The third 
ami last, and i)orhapa tho crucial, difficulty is 
that of securing accurate data for the arbitrator, 
and of determining the principle on which his 
awaffi ^j^iould 1)0 based—whether, that is, deci¬ 
sions aa toclianges in wagesshould reaton changes 
in the prices of the articles produced by the wage 
earners, or on changes in the cost of the raw 
material (see CoMT'RTifioN ; Enginekrino and 
Allied Industry Agreements in Appendix.) 

[For an account of tbefe difficulties see f'rioes 
Ind-ustruil Peace, ch. ill., where a history ^ 
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given of the hour/, of concBiatiijn and arbitration 
m the manufactiiriid iron trade of the north of 
England, andi I'rol'essor Miirehall’e preface to the 
same work.—Consult also Jefons’s The Slaie in 
lielatiin to iMbouT, c!i. vii.—Maofhall’s Econoimcs 
oflndv.dry\ bk. iii. ch. viii.—Howell a ton- 
hieis of Capval and I/ibour, ch. ^i. part ii. 
and for ftie dilliculty of icterminiiig the ifiinciplc 
on which the award should b(^ based, Sidgwick s 
Primiples of Political Ji-onomj, 2d ed., bk. u. 
ch. !t. § 5, and bk. iii. ch. vii. § 7, and Price a 
Paper oC Sliding Scales and Economic Theory 
(British Aseodatim Report, 1889, pp. 623-35)— 
Crompton’s Industrial Conciliation contains a 
»good account of ex])crimcnts iu^ arbitration and 
conciliation, but is now out of print.] L. L. P. 

AKBITllATION, Skoihu. Tlio principal 
dislinctivo features arc ; (1) the arbiter's award 
(“ decreet-arbitral”) can only bo set aside by 
an action of rodiiotiou on the ground of bribery, 
corruption, or falsehood ; (2) the arbiter lias 
■implied power to give costs ; (3) the decree is 
attested and executed in the lorin of a regular 
deed ; it is transcribed in the public registers, 
«,nd gives warrant for execution issuing against 
either party. 

AKBUTHNOT, John, M.U., bom 1667 ; 
died 27th February 1734-35 ; he was a))poiuU'.d 
physician to Queen Anne ; founded the Scrib- 
lerua Club with Swift, Pope, Gay, and I’aruoll ; 
wrote some witty political satires, a few pro¬ 
fessional papers, and the iollowing important 

work. , r I 

Tables of the Grcdt-n, Human, and Jewisn 
Measures, tVeiyhls, and Coma reduced to the 
English Standard, London [1705], 8vo, reprinted 
as Tables of Ancient Coins, Weights, ^ and 
Mecuures, Explained and ExempUfml [publi.shed 
by hie eon Charles], Loudon, l727, ita—Sermid 
Edition, vrith Appeiulix, containing Observations, 
by B. Langwith, D.D., Lomlon, 1764, 4to (Latin 
translation by D. Kdnig, Lugd, Bat., 1764, 4to). 

II. K. T. 

ARBUTHNOT, John, of Mitcham (Suircy), 
towards the end of 18th century, whoso abilities 
as a farmer have been acknowledged 1iy Arthur 
Young {On the Husbandry of Ihre^ celcbraled 
British Farmers, 1811, pp. 17-28), refutes, in 
An Inquiry into the Cmncdion between the 
present Price of Provisions, and the Size of Farms, 
etc,. By a Farmer, 1773, the views of authors 
asmibing the high price of provisions to large 
farms, asserts that the proportion of lanil»vliich 
. is in some degree governed by its value should 
be eqi^l to a given capital (p. 35), and asevibes 
the dearness to failures of crops, luxury in the 
mode of living, and the increase of posUnjjscs. 
Th» remedy consistiug in tlio extenwu and 
improvement of agriculture, lie recommends 
enclosures. Then "make the tiadc free . . . 
fet corn flow- like water, and it will fuul iLs 
lovd ” fp.' 88). Eiffin the bounty on its exportii- 
tiori is noedleiJS. Tlio ellects of jnijioitation 
frdlh America are not?dangerous, “for there 
labour is dear.” He laments only that^ the 


development of large fanps was accmnpanied 
by "the loss of onr yeomanry, that aft of men 
who really kept up the independence of this 
nation ; and soiTy I am to see their lands now 
in tliK hands of monopolising lords, tepanted 
out to small farmers, who hold their leases on 
snob conditions as to bo little better than 
vassals ready to attend a summons on eveiy 
mischievous occasion,” p. 130 (see k ko,men). 

Tliis work has been translated into French by 
Froyille, 1775, ns the second volume of his 
ArithtnHiquepolitique de A. 1 oung. bee M Cul- 
loch, The Literalun^of Political Economy, pp- 
193, 194.—K. Marx, CaiMal, vol. ii. pp. 740 
note 2, 761 note 1. ' s- »• ' 

ARCO, GnEiiAiiPo Giambattista UBI Conti 
u’Akco, born at Arco in the TyiVil 1739, died 
at Goito 1791,* was a great personal friend of 
CONDII.T.AO. As an economist he was s man of 
sound common sense, (losscssing no brilliant 
talent. His writings, consisting mostly of prize 
essays written for academics, have been collected 
by OusTODI in his Econtnnisli dassici Ilahani, 
1804, Milano. His principal essays arc dated ^ 
as follows ; 

Outlie Pohtiadnnd KconomiccdHarmonyhdioeen, 
roiOTi.srmd CWr.try, 1771 (Mantua Academy).— 
Com Aiores, 1775 (Mantua Academy).—On the In- 
fiuence Commerce exerts over Talents and Hahls, 
published in 1782 (written in 1777 for the Aca¬ 
demy of .Marseilles).—On the Mhience the Spirit 
of Cominerce exerts on the JJomeslic Economy of the 
People and on the,prorprrlUi of Slates, 1778 (imb- 
lished in Cremona).—AfyJy (o the Question whether 
A ijriadture or Industry is lobe preferred in a fer¬ 
tile Country. 1780 (Mantua Academy).—On the 
liberty of Transit Conniicrcf, 1784 (publislii'd In 
Mantua). **' **• 

ARiSliNSON, RitNit Lojis he Voyeu dk 
Pai'I.mv, Marquis d’, bor* 1694, died 1767 j 
wa,s tlie elde.st .son of th(f "Garde do* sceaux" 
of the same name, under the Regency. Ho ia 
better known by his celebrated mot " Pas trap 
guuverncr ,”—lineal ancestor in tlie spirit of the 
"laissez-faire, laissez-passer" of Gijuunav,— 
than by his works, now little read. His Von- 
sidtratinns sur le goavernemeri avcien el priseni 
de la France (imbilshcd 1764, but written more 
than thirty years ])revioiisly), in which ho treats 
of democracy in a sUte governed by a monarch, 
deserves, however, to be reprinted. Ho was one 
of the most active members of the Club c(e 
I'hMre-sol (Place Vondumo), which,was founded 
in 1724, anil clasotl in 1731 by order of Cardinal 
de Floury. h. c. t 

ARGENTARII. The bankers of ancicn*: 
Rome. Tliere were some special fulcs regarding 
I tlioir transactions. Aii action of a special 
Lkind could, for insUiicc, be brought against an 
argentarius who had engriged to answer for tho 
dfit of another. The argAturii ffad special 
•rivilc^es as regards the right ol set-oft. E. B. 

AKISTOCKACY., Aristocracy meant to the 
Greeks “governmcni hy those who are best* 
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in oth^ words not government by one indi¬ 
vidual (monarchy), or by the majority (demo¬ 
cracy), but by a aclcct class, who are privileged 
beeauso of some real or alleged superiority to 
the »9t. Govoniment by a class, if it pfcasossed 
no such superiority, was not aristocracy but olig- 
arcliy (government of the fow). Such arc in the 
main the distinctions of AuistOTLE {rolilics). 
Aristocracy, however, has come to mean in our 
DAVii day simply that class in society which is, 
or claims to bo, superior to the rest, or 
witliout any special powcj^ in tho government. 
Historically, therefore, there Imvc been as many 
Jbrms of aristocraoj os there are forms of excel¬ 
lence amongst men. I'liero were aristocracies 
built on a s'’perioi'ity of ratfd and bj^-th, aristo- 
iracies of culture (such as a c^ste of priests); 
aristocracies of ago and experience (soriatus, 
yfpnvffla) ] military aristocracies, tcnitorial 
ai istocracies (of jiroprietors of land), and fuially 
aristocracies of weal til (c^Mi/cs, merchant princes). 
It is of the last that Cicero recorded his opinion : 

“ Nee ulla defonnior species est civitatis qiiaiii 
ilia in qua opulentissimi 0 ])tiini putantiir ” {Rq). 

I. 34). Tho pojmlar notion of aristocracy 
’ cliangPH with the ])0]iular standard of excellence ; 
and tho changes have cleaily been, on the whole, 
for tho beuclit of civilisation. Between the 
actual equality of men iu barbarous societies, and 
the endeavour after equality in the most civil¬ 
ised, iliere are interveuiug stages whore society 
IS noccssiirily composed of piivileged and un¬ 
privileged classes. The relative justification of 
slavery, for example, lies in tho sjioring of the 
conquered, the training of them to habits of 
industry, and the securing to their niastera of 
the leisure for the acquisition of science and 
I'tiUure. But if ♦hese were tho conditions of 
the beginning of jh'pgrcss, they arc not neces¬ 
sarily the conditions of its continuance. 

In the same way an aristocracy of birth has 
been tlio means of reducing a jicoiile to military 
and political discipline, as in the Roman 
rcpvllic #ud mcJiajval Europe. The republic 
of Venice grew strong and wciilthy under a 
governing council filled entirely by sons of 
ollice holders. But tho lessons onco learnt, the 
teachers avo dismissed. In Voni(?o the closing 
o{ i]iQ Lihro d oro in lyOU was the abdication 
of the governing class. In modern times tho 
5*vo types of most imiiortaiice in economical 
and social development have been the teixitorial 
and the commercial aristocracies. Tho aristo- 
erdby of feudalism became territorial when tho 
^ward of victory was tho grant of lands. Land 
was m those times th^ mcaua not of subsist¬ 
ence merely, but of power and protection.” i 
Such customs as Puimoobnittire and Entail J 
preserved estate to tlie lord’s family; lo divide 
V lessen the power. 

^ by thus endeavouring to maintain tholt 

J»«rson to their dependants, and to thoir country 


a continuity an^ st^ility oWnstitutions which 
every country iu Europe needed above every¬ 
thing in those timef. In additi^ tlioy intro¬ 
duced a rule of conduct (noblesse oblige^ which 
had in many trays a real superiority to tliat 
of common folk. Nevertheless* growth of 
ab3olit;e morArchics, ol towns, guilds, inJ com- 
morco, not only made the feudal institutions 
unnecessary as ^larantccs of stability, but re¬ 
vealed the fact that they might be hindrances 
to pi ogress. Economical causes worklU, among 
others, to free the dcjiendants and to raise up 
formidable rivals to the power of the nobles. 
Politically their exclusive prwilegos may b^ 
said to have lasted in Franco till the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1789. luaEngland territorial nobles 
tempered tho ho:.cility of the merchant prfhees 
by admitting many of tho latter fiom time to 
time vfithiii their ranks ; and they thus saved 
their privileges for another half century. The 
aristocracy of wealth, which at first rivallc(f 
and then conquered the aristocyicy of birth in 
England, will no doubt give place in its turn 
to a successor when its work is done. It is <p< 
a nature to invite the odium of those who are 
excluded from it, in proportion os fortunes seem 
to be due to chance and siKJCiilation more than 
to industry and talent. Tho recognition of its 
superiority is often tho confession of weakness 
in ]>resenc 0 of strength rather than reverence 
before admitted excellence. Tho latter feeling 
is not only consistent with modern democracy, 
but is an imperative dindition of its health. 
Democracy claims a fair field for the exercise 
of all tho jtowers of men, and anything like a 
hereditary caste of privileged persons would 
never bo willingly created, and is very re¬ 
luctantly maintained by it. But it recognises 
an inequality of ability, an aristocracy of genius, 
and an arihtocraey of labour. The differences 
in talent between individuals, and the cflcct 
of heredity in intensifying them, will remain 
a constant factor of economical and social 
development (see also Equality ; Feudalism ; 
Heredity ; Inheritance, Estate of). 

[Bluntschli, StoaUlthrCy II. x. and VI. xix. 
(1876).—Stahl, PhilosophU des RechtSy vol. ii. p. 
103, Der Adel (1878).—Ad. Smith, Wealth oj 
NatioiiSy bk, iii.—G. C. Lewis, Use and Abuse oj 
IhiUtical Terms, §8 (1832).—Montesquieu, Esprit 
dcs Lms, II. iii., III. Iv.] j. B. 

ARISTO'PLE.* By CEmiomic (olKovofuK'i}) 
Aristotle meant tho practical science, «or art, 
of household management—practical wisdom 
applied to the household (Eth. Nic, 
VI. 8^ 3), the household (oIkIo.) including the 
three relations of husband and wife, father and 
child, ma.ster and slave, and obviously requiring 
property for its maintenance (/b/, L 2), The 
two disconnected books called The CEvfamxcs, 
wliich have coiite down to ns among Aristotle’s 
wi’itings, are certainly not his, but works of the 
Peripatetic school, the first being earlier and of 
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more value thamche seodjad (Zeller, FKil. der 
Cfriedken, Ed. 3, Theil II., Abtheil. II. p. 944). 
The first boo): of the Politic constitutes bis own 
contribution to the subject ( 62 ). Pol, I. 3, § 1 ; 
and itl. 6, § 3), abd is, indd'ed, summarised 
under the/a'^(%of roD olKovoyjiMv, i,c. Con¬ 
cerning She (Economik, the epifjmo by^Arcius 
Didymus (?) preserved in Stobaus (Eel. II. 0 . 6 ), 
XpijfianffTiK-^, the sciepcc 01 * art of wealth, is, 
he tells us, by some considered identical with 
household management, by some regarded as 
the most important part of it (Pol. I. 3, § 8 ). 
He treats of it in chaps. 8-11; and in these chap¬ 
iters, taken along with Aw. V. 6 ,§§ 6 -lG, wc 
have what would now be called the “jiolitical 
eoonomy” of Aristotle. Voth households and 
statts require means for their support. Wealth 
(u-Xo&ros) is, therefore, defined as “a quantity 
of instruments for the household or stat^' (Pol. 
I. 8, § 15). This definition Mill (Pol. Econ. 

Preliminary Remarks”) would consider “philo- 
sojihically correct,” though like other English 
economists he prefers to define wealth in terms 
of Exchange. In Eth. Nk. IV. 1, § 2, Aristotle 
defines, or rather describes, property (Xp-fifiara) 
as “everything whoso value is measured by 
money ; ” but the more scientific definition of 
the Politics serves him as a basis for his opinion 
about the true relation of to 

6UovoiuK-f\ and (as we should say “of 

economics to politics”). A science of instru¬ 
ments or means is obviously subordinate to a 
science of ends. r 
Aristotle uses xp^P^ricriK-f) in the widest sense 
as equivalent to the art of acquisition 

In general; but in a narrower sense it is limited 
to the art of acquiring that wealth which is 
only rendered possible by exchange and, on any 
oonslderable scale, by Money. The kinds of 
acquisition are distinguished as “ natural ” and 
“unnatural,” the latter arising through the 
introduction of exchange. “Natural” wealth 
is to the household just what nature’s provision 
of food is to animals, e.g. mother’s milk to the 
young, or its ordinary food to the gi-aniinivovous 
or carnivorous animal. And so hunting, either 
of wild animals for their flush or skins (fishing 
would fall under the same head), or of slaves to 
serve as “living tools,” is named among the 
“ natural ” modes of acquisition. The “iioin- 
adio” life of those who rear sheep and lattlc, 
agriculture (including the cultivation of fniit- 
troes), |he keeping of bees (important when 
sugar was little known), and the rearing of 
fowls and fish—all these are considered 
“natwal”'ways of supporting life. Int^medi- 
ate ^between those and ibe “ unnatural ” class, 
Aristotle places wood-putting and mining: the 
joan who grows com is in immediate contact 
^th nature, but the man Vho makes the spade, 
tt plough, 'or {ffooures the materials for it, is 
I step removed from tature—such, at least, 
teems to bo his line of thought Exchange 


({xsTa^ffTiK-f}), as already ^d, introduces the 
“unnatural” ki»d of acquisition. ^Aristotle 
distinguishes, as Adam Buitb did again long 
afterwards, between the Value possessed by any¬ 
thing r.i use and its value in exchange (f^l. I. 
9, § 2). If a shoo be worn, that is accoi’ding to 
nature; if it be used to purchase other com¬ 
modities, that is not “natural,” though still a 
use of tho shoe qud shoe ; for the who 

takes it in exchange takes it because it is a shoe. 
Exch ange only comes to bo needed when we 
2 iass outeido the linvts of the household. In 
early stages of society, “ as among many bar¬ 
barians still,” it Look 2 >laee^by simple Baiite^ 
(Pol. I. 9, g 6). The introduction of money 
(i'(i;At(r/ia)‘^iakc.s iif dillerenco in tltf character of 
exchange (Eth. J^ic. V. 5, § 16), bift facilitates it 
enormously by 8U2>plying a measure of value 
(irdvra iroiei (rijfxp.eTpa, “ it makes all things 
commeiisuralilo,” E(li. Nic. V. 5, § 15) and a 
convenient medium of exchange. Money la 
defined os “a conventional exchangeable repre¬ 
sentative of demand” (inrd\\ayp.a r^y 
xari ffwd’tiKTjv, Eth. Nie. V. 6, § 11. GoLD and , 
Silver serve this purpose best; being useful 
themselves, they are at tlie same time easily 
carried about (Pol. I. 9, § 8), and, although liable 
to change in value, they do so less than other 
commodities (Eth. Nic. V. 5, § 14). At first 
they were always weiglied, afterwardsa stanqj was 
imposed (Pol. I. 9, g 8). This brings out the 
conveniional character of Currency, so that a 
change in the currency will make the old coins 
useless (Eth, Nie. V. 6, § 11). About money 
there are two opiiosite eiTors: (1) that wealth 
consists in a quantity of money (Pol. I. 9, § 10); 
(2) tliat it is something utterly valueless—(here 
he doubtless alludes to Cynjp theories, such as 
are maintained in the pseudb-Platonic Eryxias), 
'ITie “unnatural” kimf of ;^pT 7 ^aTt(rTtKii in¬ 
cludes (1) •prade (fg,iropla, commerce, and xaiTT^- 
XiKii, retail trade), dilfcrcnt forms of which are 
ship-owning, the carrying-tradc, shopkeeping ; 
(2) Money ■lcnding(ro/cicr/i(i5,(5^oXoffTa7#ci}), which 
is even more unnatural, for it is a perversion 
even of the natural use of money to make money 
breed money, instead of simply facilitating ex¬ 
change ; (3) Labour for wages {luffdafvla ); 
for while, in Aristotle’s view, there are slaves 
by nature, tho hired labourer, whether skilled 
or unskilled, is something contrary to nature-| 

I A reinarkablQ pr^f of the force with which this 
cOQcepitoii hoe bnn iinproesed oa modern thought Is 
found in the reference made by MiRA.uBAn to ArietotU^st 
the sesitlon of the NuLioiial Aeyciubiy, 12th December 
1790 (see Dana IIokton, Report on, Jntermtiojuil Monetary 
Confennet, Taris, 1878, p. 29 (art. Bi-u£f allism). 

Tim seme influence Is aleo^xemplffled in the statement 
made by recent bl-metallUts, " that tho greater ptrt ol 
^tlie value of tifurfia (money) Is given it Qv tifut (law), 
to which it, 08 Aristotle says, both etymologically and 
aCMmlly owes its origin" (see lei^r to Times of 
Clirmrgyros, 26th May 18B1), ana in the remarks of 
Cempschi, “ Muncy fe instituted by law: nemos, law; 
nomitma, money” in his x-ork, St-inetaUi*m of 
necessity nf the CotUinent^for the United StatM^ar Eng 
land, by H. Ceniuschi, l^ndon, P. S. King, in. • 
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•omething for which he Can find no proper place 
in his jfclitioal idciS. Kegagliiig wealth os an 
instrument to life, and tlicrcfore as a means and 
not as an end, Aiistotle rejects the money- 
mak^ig life as one that no rational mag would 
choose (m. Nie. I. 6, § 8, 6 Si xnunruTTii! 
[so./Sios], ^ioiis ris l<mv, “Tho money-mnlfiiig 
life is” either “unnatural” or rntiter “clioseii 
mly under compulsion,” “ as a mere necessary ” 
—a jiassago of which the mistranalatioii, “Tho 
money-ipakcr is a violent person," determined 
the position of the usurers in Dante’s Inferno, 
canto xi.) But is Aristofle quite consistent in 
holding, as he docs, that the city state is “ prior 
uy nature,” and ih higher in typo, than Hie 
village comjnunity or patriarchal family, and 
yet coud’UUrfing as unnatural all* the more 
complex economic conditions of ?ity civilisation ) 
His coonoinio views are really dependent on the 
ethical principle that conduct (vpitis), and not 
the production of commodities (iroiTjoii), is the 
end for man. This and the prejiulices of a slave- 
holding society prevented him, perhaps, from 
^ sufficiently understanding tho economic struc¬ 
ture even of the very society in which ho was 
living. 

To return to the original question, his answer 
is that only the natural kind of xpwaritmKii is 
a I«rt of household management. The other 
kind is subordinate or snliscrvicnt {inrriptriKii, 
I’ol. I. 10, § 3) ; and, because concerned with 
mere means and instruments of living, both 
kinds are to he pursued only to a limited degi'cc. 
Thus those are wTong wlio identify houscliold 
management with amassing wealth, and states 
manship with finance. 

bile thus laying the foundations of a specia 
science of wealth.^ Aristotle never treaU the 
subject apart froma ctbicfd and political con 
sidcrations. In Milt. Nie. V. .-i, he seems h 
consider that the value of comniodities is, ii 
some way, detennined by the value of the jiro 
dneers. hair c.vehange is rcciiuocal actioi 
regulated, by proportion (rd imnenoreo, nar 
inhoylar), e.g. as the farmer to the shoemaker, 
so must bo tho quantity of shoes that the farinci 
receives to the quantity of corn that tho shoe. 
maker receives. Money, as already said, makes 
Commcnsurability and so cqualLsation possible 
between such incommensurable quantities. tVo 
Ifisy perhaps make his idea intelligible to our¬ 
selves by tljinking of the amounts to be given 
m exchange as in the inverse ratio to the value 
oi^n flours labour of each producer. 

Aristotle was fully alivo to the close relation 
between sociifl or political institutions and ceon- 
oinic conditions I„ Ki. j, g, he points out 
thaf just as the food of anim-als determines their 

Sno ^ and 

‘agricultural stage (or in various 
»mbmat.ons of these). ,'The I,as\oral'is Z 
alaeed first, not as neiij the rudest, hut as 


that which leaves m»st Icisu^. And so in Pol, 
VI. ( = VII. in Iho dliaiigod order of St. Hilaire, 
etc.) 4, when gioiining the diffejent types ol 
democracy accoidhig to economic conditions, he 
considers a pastoral deniocfiacy Ie.ss stable than 
an agricultural, because there isji^rg leisure for 
politiijil intcKsts; wlijlo, again, an industrial 
population, living in a city, develops the most 
extremo lorni ol'democracy. 

Colonies are referred to as a remedy for over¬ 
population (VI. 5, § 9). Tlic nature gfa Mono- 
I'OLV (with tlic use of tliia tcnii) is illustrated 
in I. 11. In criticising Plato’s Communism 
Aristotle uses the argument,, often repeatei* 
since, tliat “the magic of property” is needed 
to ensure due care anything. Not abolition 
ol'all pi ivatc piopcrty, but equalisation of.pi-o- 
perty aniong tiie free citizens, along with the 
niaintwance of a nearly equal population,, con¬ 
stitutes his own ideal state on its economic 
sidc(ybZ. Vn.=IV.inoracrofSt. Hilaire, ete.^ 
Most of Aristotle’s economic discoveries may 
bo said to have lain dormant, ^nd to have re¬ 
quired rediscovery in modci-n times. 11^ 
influence, however, was directly exercised as 
ono of the factors in tho medieval abhorrence 
of usury (c]!. Ashley, English Eccmomic History, 
I. iq>. 146, 152. See Canon Law; UsuryV 
[Newintin, The PoUiics of Aristotle {Oxf. 1887), 
i. pp. 12r..l38; ii. pp. lG.5-208.~Jowctt, The 
Politics of Aristotle {Oxf. 1885), vol, ii. pp. 24-37, 
especially p. 35, wliere will bo fouod a convenient 
table of the various divi^^n.s of which we 

are pcniiitted to reproduce liere in Kiiglish :_ 

The art of acquisition but xpVf^eLTtffriK^ 

id KOruetinies used in tliis wide sense). 

1. Hunting (a) of wild beasts (6) of those 
who are “ by nature slaves.” 

2. XPVPO.TIOTLK7I (c. 9, § 1), the science or 

art of wealth. 

(1) Natural, including 

(a) keeping of cattle, flocks, etc. 

(t*) agriculture (including cultivation oi 
fruit trees). 

(c) bcc-keepiug. 

((^) keeping ot fi.sh. 

(e) kec]>iiig of birds. 

(2) Intennediate, 

(rt) wood-cutting. 

(/>) mining. 

(3) Unnatural (= /lera^Xi/roci}, exchange), 
(a) trade (commerce and retail trade). 

Ist, ship-owning. 

2cl carrying-trade. 

8d, shopkeeping. 

{b) money-lending (usury). 

(c) labour for hire. 

• 1st, of the skilled artisan. 

2d, of the iinskinod.] d. 0. R. 

ARITHMETIC, Political, Economic in¬ 
quiry was sometimes styled thus during the 
early <lpvelopment ot the study of economics, 
the best known example being found in the 
works of Sir William •Peity, who, writing in 
the latter half of the 17th century, spealu ol 
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the modo in whic^ he coiducted his economio 
investigations—a mode which ^ later inquirers 
' have scarcely boon able to improve on—thus: 
“ The Method I take to do' this, is not yet very 
usual;‘for instead ef using oi^^y comparative 
and supcrl^tcve Words, and intellectual Argu¬ 
ments, I^havo taken tho^Course (f,s a Specimen 
of the Political ArithmeS^ick 1 have long aimed 
at) to express myself in Ta.ms of Number, 
fl^eight, or Mcasii^re ; to hso only Arguments of 
Sense, aj^d to consider only such Causes, as 
have visible Foundations in Nature; leaving 
those that depend upon the mutable Minds, 
Opinions, Appetites, and Passions of particular 
Men, to the Consideration of others: lieally 
professing myself as unaWe to speak satis¬ 
factorily upon those Grounds (if they may bo 
called Grounds,) as to foretell the Cast of a 
Dye ; to jday well at Tennis, Billiards, or. Bowls 
(without long Practice,) by Virtue of the most 
elaborate Concojitions that have ever been 
written De Projectilibus d Missilibus, or of tlio 
Angles of incidftnee and Reflection ” (p. 98). 

„ Several Essays in Political Arithmetick, by Sir 
William Petty, London (Fourth edition), 1755. 

ARITHMETIC, Political. History of. 
The name of this mother science, both of 
statistics and of political economy in England 
can be traced to Sir William Petty’s Discourse 
made before Hie Royal Society theSGth of NovorCbtr 
KitConcerning the use of duplicate proportions 
t» sundry importaTit particulars, London, 1674 
(the Epistle Dodicatorj^^to His Grace William, 
Lord Duke of Newcastle). There is,” ho says, 
^ political arithmetic and a geometrical justice 
to be yot further cultivated in the world ; the 
errors and defects whereof noitlior wit, rhetoric, 
nor interest can more than palliate, never euro. 
For falsity, disproportion, and inconsistence 
cannot be rectified by any sennocinations, 
though made all of hgnrate and measured 
periods, pronounced in tune and cadence, 
through the most odvautageous organs ; much 
less by gi'anclisonous or euphonical nonscnce 
forded with fomality; no more than vicious 
wines can be remedied with brandy and honey, 
or ill cookery with enormous proportions of 
spice and sugar: Nam Res nolunt maU ad- 
ministrari.** Besides the founder of tins new 
science other eminent British writers laboured 
on the subject of “political arithmetic,"desir¬ 
ing to supply by its means solid arguments in 
favour of the economical sujieriority of the 
nation.* They extended the field of investiga¬ 
tion to the extent and productiveness of land 
and population, considering them to J^^ho 
re«^ sources of national riches. Those com¬ 
putations could be no more than estimates of 
complex facts of political interest, starting from 
!lhe mos( typical and balculahle insUnccs. 
Though Adam SmTil confesses not to have 
great faith in poUticaUarithmetio^/rcrt/dA of 
^alions, bk. iv. ch. v.), its conclusions have 


often been affirmed by later investigations an^ 
its methods follo\^ed by moiom statists. 

This method is exemplified by the Natural 
and Political Observations mentioned in a follow¬ 
ing Ind^ and made upon the Bills of Morality, 
By John Grattnt, citizen of London, With Refer¬ 
ence to the Qovemment, Religion, Trade, Qrowthf 
Ayer, IHseiiscs, and the several changes of the 
said City. London, 1662. By an ingenious 
analysis of the bills of mortality (after 1603), 
Gratjpt constructed a rude statistical statement 
of births, deaths, and disease, the very begin¬ 
nings of vital statistilj's. 

Sir W. Petty used political arithmetic to in¬ 
quire into tho wealth of the ilatioii, taking aomc- 
tiines tho annual ponsuinption, sometimes the 
poll and (jcher taxes as ba55is. l^iis followers 
wore Gregory (1696), whose name is con¬ 
nected witli the laws of prices ; Ch. Davenant 
06J6-1714), Erasmus Pun.irs (1725), A, 
Hooke (1750), Mitchell (1767), Pul^ney 
(1779), Arthur Young in the second part of his 
Toliiical Arillmctick (1779), the first being a 
tnatise on agi'icnltural politics (1774), and 
G. Chalmers (1783, 1812). Decaying since 
Davenant, this branch of political arithmetic 
reached its end with tho intpiiries founded upon 
the new income tax [introduced in 1843} ; H. 
Bekke (1800); W. Playfair (1801, author of 
a Breviary showing on a priiiciplo entirely new 
the resources of every state and kingdom in 
Europe), London, 1801, and P. CoLQUiioiiN 
(1815), still professing the old method. 

In Kranco Vauran, Dixme Royale (1707), 
and later on Quesnay and Mirabeau (1700), 
Lavoisier (1791), and Laouangb (1796) tried 
to calculate tho production and consumption 
and revenue of their nation, relying on the 
doctrines known under thcv*titlo of Aoricul* 
Tur.AL Systems (g^.v.) • 

To the inquiries into the number of popu¬ 
lation and its increase, about which numerous 
controver.sics had taken iJaco (Hume v. Wal¬ 
lace, Temple v. Bell, Hewlett v. IJjlee, and 
at last Malthiis v. Godwin), tho census of 1801 
l)ut an end. The inquiries on tho movement 
of population wore continued and developed in 
the most remarkable manner by E. Halley, An 
Estimate of the Degrees of Mortality, 1693. 
He gave tba first exact account of the chances of 
life and hints as to its apjilication to insurances 
and annuities on lives. His followers in Eng¬ 
land were Derliiirf (1713), Demoh'^e (1725), 
Short (1750), Simpson (1742), IIoDOseN 
(1747), Brakonridgo (1755), Price (1771), 
Heysham (1797);—see C. Walford, The Inswr- 
ance Cyclopaedia, vol. i.,•Annuities on Lives and 
Bills of Mortality. This branch of poUflcal 
^irithmetic, concerning insurance calculations, 
has survived the others and k sometimes still 
C|llcd its old name. 

Follow'ingthis lineof inquiry, W. Kersseboom 
(1777) in Holland, Depahcieux (1746) in 
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France, Wargentin,(1764-1767) in Sweden, in¬ 
quired ^to the average pr^abilities of life. 
The most systematic of this series of writers U 
John Peter StissMli.OH {Gbitliche, Ordnwigj 1741, 
4th #d., 1775). Taking the rcg;alarit 3 » of the 
phenomena of mortality and conjugal fertility, as 
well as that of the rarest events of life for a 
proof of divine interference, his work beesamo the 
foreniniicr of Maltiius’s theory of population 
as well as of Quetklkt’s moral statistics. 

It is besides worth notice that modern 
DiiMOGRAPHY ('Z-U.) coiuprcliemls nearly the 
same domain of statistical inquiry which was 
originally cultivated by })oliLical arithmetic ; it 
deals with the mnnoih^al apprehension of faSts 
“ conccj-nin^ trade and <^uvcriiin^ut, others 
concerning clie air, countries, seasons, fruitful¬ 
ness, health, discuses, longovity, and the [U’o- 
portions betw-''en the sex, of ages of mankind ” 
(John Graimt, Natural and Political Ohserca- 
iiotis, 1662. The E])i.stle Dedicatory). 

[See Daveiiiint, 0/ the use of Political 
metic (1698); Works, vol. i. p. 128.—Melon, 
I'lssai }><>Uhque sur le comvierre, 2d. ed. 1736, 
ch. XXIV.—Egerton Brydges, Vensura JAteraria, 

1805, vol. i, ])j). 59-79.—Iiigrnni, History of 
i'oUiical Eionomy, p. .51.—John, (Jeschir/ite tier 
Slalislik, pp. ] ri.>273. —.Meitzeii, Ucschichte, 
Thcorie, und Tcihnik der Staiistik, pp. 15-181.— 
J. li. Bay, Court. cum})lHy p;irt ix. ch. iii.— 
M‘Ouliocli, Literature oj Poidical Pconomy, pp, 
2.1, 258, 271.—R, Gillen, The Growth of CajiiUd, 
1890.—Galnglio, t^itoria e troria [lenerale della 
slatisHra, ]88{),—H. Westergnard, Jjlr Grunilzuye 
dt-r Theorie der Stafistik, 1890, pp. 253-270,- 
Farr, Vital t<taiistics, 1885.] 8. n. 

^ AlilTHMl'lTlCAL RATIO OR PROflRES 
SION, 'Vhroc or more quantities arc in aiitlr 
metical i<rogres'iij)u when they increase oi 
decrease by a comin.ui ilillcrciioc, e.g. 1, 4, 7, 10. 
where the conmion (Tifrercncc is 3 ; 2, 2j, 3, 3^' 
where it Ls A ; and 25, 21, 17, 13, where it is 4 ! 
Mai.thuk introduced the term into politica 
economy iu comparing the possible increasi 
of food wth that of populuLion. He thoughi 
that after a country w;i.s as fully peopled a‘ 
Great Britain was iu 1798, the addition which 
could be made in the course of any given 
period, such as twenty-tivo years, to the normal 
annual production of food would actuallv de¬ 
crease as the annual iiroduction of food'grew 
fJirgcr. But for the jiurjioso of argument he 
was willing to suppose that instead of decrcaa- 
mg, the possible periodical •twldition might 
r^nain the same. Under this supposition, if 
J.iie annual ^production ot food were always 
increased as much as possible, it would be 
represented at the end of .successive equal 
intervals of time by (luantitics in arithmetical 
I^cssion, or, as Malthus put it, the pro" 
^ increase in an arithmetical 

J 0“ the other hand, Maltl^s 

esonbed as having the opacity and tendency 
to mcreue m a GkosiktkVcal Kaho (y.„.) 


[Todhunter’s Aijyciva. —M^thus, Essay on ihs 
I^rinciple of Pc^Mton, bk. i. ch. i., and “ Popu¬ 
lation” in the Kncyclopccdia lintannica, 4th ed.. 
Supplement 1824.4 * B. C 3 . 

ARLES or*ARRHES.« Earnest-nfoney— 
money paid on initiation of a bargaijj to secure 
its fuUilmont#, * ^ 

AEMeD NEUTKaIiTY. This doctrine 
acquired^ renewM vitality when President 
M'ilson in his addrtfsa to Congress on 2Ctli 
February 1917, after recounting thQr.relations 
between Germany and the United States and 
tlie failure to jirotect neutral rights by diplo¬ 
matic means, stated that “tli^re might ho 
recourse but to armed neutrality,” but on 2nd 
April the Pre.siilent;declared that, owing to the 
illegal conduct of Grnnany, armed neutrality 
liad hocoinc im|iractieal.le. q’be First Aimed 
IVeutiJility, ]7'^0, was designed to protect the 
trade with belligcreiils of those Slates which 
were neutral in tlie AVar n( Arneiiean Iiidcpcnd* 
eiice. The Ireaiie.s eoiicluded by Russia with 
Sweden, Denmark, tlie Netlieflauds, Prussia, 
Austria, Portugal, and tlie Two ASicilies^ 
Iraiice, Spain, and the United States acqui¬ 
escing—de(!larod tliat the closed coast trade of 
hclligerent.H sliould bo o\)on to neutrals ; that 
enemy goods on neutral ves.scls, except contra¬ 
band, sbould be, Ireo ; and that a bloek.sde must 
be ellicient. These jwovisious were to bo ujihcld 
by ariiied torcc. Great Britain, however, main¬ 
tained her stan(I])oiiit, and by the peace treatie.s, 
and by the action o||Some of the neutrals 
tlicmsehes W'heu they became belligerents, 
the First Armed Neutrality fell to tlio gi-oun<l. 

The Second Armed Neutrality of 1800 was 
also initial c<l by Russia to enforce the ju’o- 
visions of the First Armed Neutrality, and in 
addition the jiriiieiple that merchantmen under 
convoy should not bo liable to visitation and 
search if the naval otlieer.s in command declared 
that they did not carry contraband of war. 
Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia adhered, but 
the bombardment of Copenhagen and the 
ilefeat of the Danish incetby the British under 
Nelson, ami flic assassination of the Czar Paul, 
broke up the Armed Neutrality. It was 
immediately followed, however, by the Maritime 
Coiivonlion of 17th January 1801 between 
Russia and Gi'e<at Britain, to whirdi Sweden 
and Jlomnark adhered, by wdiich the elo.sed 
coast trmlo was oponctl to Riiasia, a blockade 
must be elloctivc, and enemy goods oi^iieutral 
vcs.sols became confiscable. This Convention 
waa annulled by Russia in 1807, and in her 
de(na%ition of war against Great Britain she 
reaflirim'd tlio provisions of the First Aimed 
Neutrality, from whicli she declared she would 
never tlcpart. Nevertheless iu 1809 she herself 
violated the principle of “ free ships, free goods." 

[Brown Huott, 7'hc Armed Neutralities of 1780 
and 1800 (1918).] • H. H. L. B. 

ARMSTRONG, Clement (an English writer 
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about 1580) comji^ainB of*th6^spocu1ationB in 
vTool of merchant Btapleru, who drive by importa- 
' tions of foreign commoditifs tlie money out of 
the realm and destroy husbaiifiry by converting 
tliq^ corn fields into tlioepwalka.*' lie proposes 
to erect a aitfplp of woollen cloth in London, to 
restore tillage, and to s^t people<»to wo^, for 
“ the lioll welth of tho body of the realme risith 
out of the labours and worked of the common 
peple ” (p. 61). Sermons and Dedaradons 
agaynst Popish Ceremonies, reprinted in Drei 
voUcswirtscha/Uiche DtnkschnfUm aus tier Zeit 
Heinrichs VlIJ. von England, Zum ersten Male 
^erausgegeben von Reinliold Pauli, 23, Bd« Ab- 
handlungcD der Gesellsch. der Wissenschaflen 
EU Gottingen, 1878.—G. Schanz, Englische llan- 
delspulitik gegen Ends dcs M^tUlalters, Bd. i. jij). 
83, l75.—Uimninghain, The Gnnoth of English 
Industry and Commerce, 1890, p. 292 u. 8. B. 

ARND, Kaiil (a German economist), bom at 
^^llda, 1788, was an architect in Hesse, and 
aied, 1877, at Hanau. Ho was a warm 
advocate of Fre!; Trade and of one Single Tax 
on rent. He opposed Kicakdo’s theories and 
luB German followers, as well as Ft. List’s 
protectionist views. 

Bieneuere OiUerlehre, 1821.— Dienaiurgemdsse 
Volksioirtscha/t, 184.^.— Die Volksmrtscka/i, be- 
griindel anf unwanddbare Naturgesetze, 1863.— 
Die Befreiung der liodenrente und die Emancipa¬ 
tion des Bauemstandcs, 1865.— Adam Smith*s des 
jilngemPru/ung der heutigen volkswirtschaftlichen 
Bysteme, 1867 ; see Roscher, QeschichU der Na- 
iionalOkonomik in DeMschlaml, p. 500; and 
IlandwOrterhuch der Staatewissensohaften, heraus- 
gegeben von Conrad, Lexis und Loening, 1890, 
voL i. p. 931. 6. B. 

ARNOULD, Ambroisr-Marie (1750-1812) 
a French economist, was director of the board 
of commerce under the revolution. His works 
contain valuable information ujx>n tho theory of 
trade, the state of the Balanoe of Trade in 
Europe during the 18th century, French finances, 
etc. He advocated the division of Franco into 
departments according to their homogeneous 
economical nature; and appealed to all mari¬ 
time nations to confederate against the menac¬ 
ing power of England. 

Dt la Balance du Commerce, 2 vols., 1791.— 
Repartition de la contribution foncihe, 1791.— 
Systhne maritime ei poliUrpie des Europiens pen¬ 
dant le 18e, sUde, 1797.— llutoire ytnhah des 
finances de la France, 1806. s. n. 

- ARR 4 NGEMENT WITH CREDITORS. 
See Bankruptcy, Law and Administration. 

ARRANGEMENT, Deed of. An ins^- 
ment embodying an agreement bctwdm a 
debter'-and the general body of his creditors for 
the puiposo of modifying the debtor’s obliga¬ 
ti^ without resorting to bankruptcy proceed- 
iRgs. Sopie additional soennty is frequently 
fe^en. m such oases; but the fact of the other 
:Gitditfn foregohrg.|!krt*of their cUims, and 
thus makimr the debtor’s nosition an easier one. is 


considered to be a valid consideration for the iu- 
dulgciicc granted any individual crcdifbr. An 
arrangement of this nature is, of course, binding 
on those creditors only who expressly assent to it. 
The Deed of Arrangement Act 1887 (50/: 61 
Viet. c. 57), provides that a deed of arrange- 
ment is void unless registered within a given 
time and stamped with an ad valorem stamp. 
The register is open to the public. The act de¬ 
fines a deed of arrangement so as to include (a) 
any ^igument of property j (6) any agreement 
for a composition; (c)^ny deed of iuspectorship; 
(c?) any letter of licence to carry on business with 
a view to tho payment of dc^ta ; (e) any agree¬ 
ment for tho carrying on or winding up a business 
for tlio benefit of eiyditors. ^ E. a 

AUKEAItS. jSums remaining unpaid after 
they are due ; for example—interest in arrear ; 
arrears of dividend ; in.stalments in arrear j 
arrears of W’ages, of rent, etc. ; contracts in 
aiTcar, etc. Suuh arrears often involve penalties 
(see Contract, Law of ; .Wages). 

ARREST. A process of tho Admiralty 
Division of the High Court by which the 
removal of a ship or cargo pending an action 
referring to the same is jwevented. Certain 
uctiona in that Division (called actions in rcm.) 
are not brought against a personal defendant, 
but against a ship or a cargo against which the 
claim is directed. The owner may, on giving 
security, prevent the arrest by tho entry of a 
caveat (s.v. Caveat) or, after the arrest has 
been efieeted, obtain a redeuse, B. a. 

ARRESTMENT (Scots law.). Attachment 
of debt cither before or after judgment. 


ARRESTMENT JURISDICTIONIS FUN- 
DAND.E CAUSA. See Juri.sdiction, Scotcu. 

ARRIVAIIENE, Giovaniv, Count, born in 
1787 iu Mantua, died June ?881. Condemned 
to dtjath for political conspiracy in 1824, he fled 
abroad. In 1847 ho was a promoter of the 
economical congress of Brussels. His high 
position amongst political men, and in cultivated 
society, gave him a standing as an ftonomist 
which he otherwise would not have held. He 
was a friend of N. W’. Senior and translated 
some of liis best writings. Arrivabene’s uTit- 
ings were collected in 1870 under the title, 
ScriUi nvorali ed cconomici, Firenze. A part of 
his life has been told by himself in Un epoca 
della mia vila, Mevwric, Torino, 1860. Th% 
book which first jestablislicd his credit was 
written by him^n London, Di varie eocietd e 
vitiiuzioni di benejicenza in Londra, 1828, 
Lugano. M. P. , 

ART OF POLITICAl, ECONOiSy. Ry the 
majority of English economists for the last ^alf 
^ntury political economy has been held to be in 
itself a positive science, concerned exclusively 
witn the investigation of unifA-mitie? and not 
diiectly formulating a single practical rule of 
action. While tlio ku|)wledgo it aflbrds may be 

tirniAd t/i r>ra/*f{nn1 Kv tRa logisl&tor OS 
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the social reform^, it is dcscribod as in it* 
striding neutral betwe|D competing social 
Bch'-mes. lu other words, a sharp Hue of distinc¬ 
tion is drawn between economic science, and the 
app^cation of economic science to practice. A 
very dilfcrcnt view is taken by the majority of 
continental economists, who, generally speaking, 
make little attempt to separate theoretical and 
practical problems. Adequately to treat these 
problems apart from one another is even main¬ 
tained to be an impossibility, and hcn(^ it is 
denied that political economy can proj)erly be 
regarded os a purely posiTive science. Its prim¬ 
ary function, according to this view, is to direct 
conduct to given ends rather than merely to^n- 
vcsVgalc- ftmts of a given k^d. 

It has b'n further maintained t^at English 
economists are themselves inconsistent, and 
tliat, profasping to construct a pure science of 
economics, they do in fact build uj) an economic 
art. It is pointed ont, for instance, that 
nearly the wliole of the last book of Mill's 
political economy is concerned with the discus- 

* sion of practical questions. It would not be 
difficult to explain away this apparent incon- 
si.steiicy, so far as our leading economists arc 
themselves concerned ; but at the same time it 
cannot bo mahitaiued that the distinction 
wliich they profess to draw betw'ccn political 
economy and its applications has ever been 
dually grasped beyond what may be called the 
inner circle of their disciples. One consequeneo 
of this has boon grave misconception as to llic 
true meaning of many of the laws which they 
have formulated. They have often been under¬ 
stood to prescribe what ought to l>e. wlicn their 
sole intention has been to deteriniiic what is. 
Partly to coiTccJ this error, and partly for 
other reasons, it has been proposed explicitly 
to recognise tlie twofold aspect of economic 
inquiry by definitely formulating an economic 
art as well as an economic science. 

[Sec, iu particular, SIdgwick, Principles of Pol¬ 
itical 3r.onomy, 1887, p. 395. The art is 
described by Dr. Sidgwick as consisting mainly 
of the theory of what ought to be done by 
government to improve proiluction or distribu¬ 
tion, and to provide for governmental expenditure. 
A similar division of economic doctrine was 
indicated by Senior, Political Economy^ Intro¬ 
duction, p. 2 et seq.y ed. 1854, and the distinction 

• is also put clearly by Professor Cossa. The latter 
writer dostfibes the art of ^lolitical economy as 
sUidying economic phenomena ^f^th the immediate 
arm of providing safe rules for administration, or 

tf*of directing ^economic Institutions, so that they 
may conduce to the ggneral welfare. Compare, 
further, Keynes' Scope and Method qf Political 
Ecotumy^ ch. ii,, note B.] j. n. k. 

ART^L (Russian for "gang,") is useS 
specialljr of th^ Russian associations of inde¬ 
pendent workmen undertaking a job in con(Vt 
and dividing its gains e^tally. This primitive 
form of arUl is still to be found {e.g. among the 
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fishermen of Archai^el). Qmt the peasants, at 
least in the less fertile districts; tlnd greater 
seourity in working for a contractor j and the* 
"gangs" so working have no co-operative 
feature, excejA occasionaHy the common pur¬ 
chase of provisions. In towns Jlj|! qrUl is often 
simp^ a tra(i3 guild w^b mutual rcsjiciDsibility; 
thus that of bank porters is jointly responsible 
for its several ilfiembcrs. Since the Emancipa¬ 
tion, 1861, various local councils throughout 
Russia have tried to establish assog^tions for 
production, with scant success. The W'orkmou’s 
owTj attempts have been more fortunate, es¬ 
pecially in popular banks. ^ But the neW 
co-operative societies will not be a mere re¬ 
vival of tlie old (^Ul. The industrial village 
of Stnive A Co., engineers (founded 1^85), 
is on tlie model of Pullman City, U.S. The 
comnw.mi.sm of tlio sect called Doukhobors 
dill'ers both from triio co-openition and from the 
old rtrt^’Yfsee Ba.nks, PurL’LAU; Co-ni>r.RATiONb 

[Lee A rtileset It Mowmaent Co-oph-oH/en Rusne, 
W. Longuinine, (P.'iris, 1886).—Jtwjio, Mackenzie 
Wallace, ch. vi. (1877).— J‘roprieid Capitalista, 
Loria (1889), vol. ii. jip. 436-7.— Political Sciei^ce 
Quarterly (New York), Marchl887,—Rabbeno, 1^ 
Socieid Co-operative, Part I. (Milan, 1889). See 
too the article by W. Stieda in the Jahrhilcher fi/r 
National^k. und .%a<t^A(Neue Folge), vi. pp. 192- 
230. The Russian authorities include IsajelT, 
Kalachoff, Nemiroff, Vreden, Scherbina, and Novo- 
sul.sky.] J. B. 

ARTICLES OF APPREN'l’ICESHIP. Writ¬ 
ten agreements by wli^h tlie master promises 
to instruct, and the apprentice promises to 
learn and serve. The master frequently receives 
a premium, which must be set forth as the 
consideration of the agreement for the purpose 
of ascertaining the stamp duty. Seven years 
w’ere formerly the minimum period of ap¬ 
prenticeship, but there is now no fixed period. 
The master is entitled to all the apprentice's 
earnings and has certain other rights under the 
contract notwithstanding the apprentice's in¬ 
fancy, but he cannot bring an action to enforce 
the covenants of an infant apprentice, and the 
apprentice may disaffirm the contract on attain¬ 
ing the age of twenty-one. The master's 
bankruptcy determines the contract Disputes 
betwoGu masters and apprentices to the business 
of a workman may be brought before the justices, 
who^nay make an oi’der directing the apprentice 
to porform liis duties under the ajiprenticesbip, 
or may rescind the instrument of Appjentics- 
siiip(7.v.)(38 A 39 Viet c. 90, §§ 5-7). E. s. 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION contain the 
ro^A’tions concerning the constitution and 
management of joint-stock companies registered 
under the Comi^auies Acts. The fii-st schedule 
of the Companies Act 1862, Table A, contains 
a set of regulations which may be adopted 
wholly or in part, and\which in the case of a 
company limited by thares are deemed to be 
I adopted by the company, if the memorandun 
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of association is notion rcgi^tratipn accompanied 
by articles, or in so far as the articles ilo not 
‘expressly oxoJude or mod^y them. In the 
case of a company limited guarantee, or of 
an v’lnlimited company, articles* of association 
must alwajdrf, accompany the memorandum. 
Wliile thl Memoranhu^i, of AssMiatioIc can¬ 
not be varied even by the unanimous decision 
of all the sluircholdcrs ni^less Audi variation is 
confirmed by the court under the provisions of 
the act 1890 (except with regard to the 
amount and division of tlio capital), articles of 
association may be varied by s])(‘cial resolution 
And the comjiaUiy cannot deprive itself of its 
power to alter them. In a conflict between the 
articles and the mcmorauduti the former must 
give <»'ay. Articles of association generally con¬ 
tain most of the following heads: (1) Prelimin¬ 
ary (definitions, commcnccmentof business,‘allot¬ 
ment of shares, etc.), (2) Certificates, (3) Calls, 
fl) Transfer and Transmission of Shares and 
Stock, (5) Sharp Wan'ants, (6) Forfeiture and 
Lieu, (7) Conversion of Shares into Stock, (8) 
Ificreoso of Capital, (9) Reduction of Capital, 
Consolidatiou and Sub-division of Shares, (10) 
Surrender of Shares, (11) Borrowing Powers, 
(12) General Meetings, (13) Votes of Members, 
(14) Directors ((jualilication, etc.), (15) Proceed- 
iiiga and Powers of Directors, (16) Oilicers, (17) 
Dividends, (18) Accounts and Audit, (19) 
Notice, (20) Arbitration, (21) Winding up (see 
JOIM'-StOCK CoMJ’ANlEM, ETC. ; see pAU'lNEU- 
sim* ; Limited PAUi%LHsni?s Aot, 1907, 
App. to Vol. HI. K. s. 

ARTICLES OK ROUP (Scotch), Couditious 
of sale by auction. 

ARTISAN. An artisan is a person employed 
in the indusUial arts, furnicrly distinguished 
from other labourers by the fact that ho works 
for himself. This, however, is only true of a 
few remaining village artisans, such as the 
blacksmith and the carpenter. The early 
English artisans were few in number. They 
sujiplied labour only, their employers finding 
materials. In course of tiuio they became 
organised in guilds, at least in the towns (.see 
Gild). The 16th century saw the rise of the 
capitalist artisan, but the invention of machinery 
paved the way for the modern forms of industry 
under which productioniscarried on by associated 
labour workiug under ca])ltaUsts. The untlsan 
is now usually a workman employed by of hers, 
though jn some districts and in some villages 
a few of the old capitalist artl-ans still remain. 

[5w: Centimes of Work and Wikjcs, by 
T. Rogers, London, 1884 .—Labour in EurojK and 
Edward Young, Washington, 1870.— 
Conflicts of Capital ai^ Labour, by George 
Hgweli, Loudon, 1878 (see Labour, Skilled).] 

* . ■ * ^ J. E. C. M. 

^ ’AKTS and CRA*KT3. See Corporations 
’•pF A RTSB AND Trades. • « 

AS. A Roman coin, of an alloy of copper 
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aud tin called aes, of different weights and com 
position at difTer^.t times. Original!^ 1 lb., 
reduced tu 2 oz. after the first Punio War, to 

1 oz. during the second Punio War, and finally, 

by the Ra]>inau Law, to ^ oz. Design: ask^p, 
{peffits, hence the word pecuniary), an ox, or b 
sow. p. E. A. 

ASQILL, John, born at Hanley CastK 
Worcestershire, 1659, called to tfie English bar 
1692, expelled from the Irish House of Commons 
I703^and from the British Parliament 1707, 
for an eccentric pamph let contending that n:an 
could be translated to heaven without dying. 
H(} left this world in the oEdiuary way, 1738. 
He wrote the following economic works. 

Several ^■aseTtioni'^ proved in ori.r to creatt 
anoLker Species of Money than Gold and Silver, 
London, 1696, 8vo (based on the theory “man 
deals in nothing but earth ; a contemporary 
pamphlet asserts that it is plagiarised from J. 
Bwikcoe’s {q.v.) Discourse, on llie JMe. Funds, 104/1, 
4to).— Essay on a Reipstry for Titles of Land, 
Loudon, 1698, 12mo (4th ed., 1758).— A Collec¬ 
tion of Tracis, London, 1716, 8 parts, 8vo.— Ab¬ 
stract of the Viihlick Funds Granted and Continued 
to the Crovm since 1 W. tfc M., Loudon, 1715, 4to 
(rt'i/riiited in Somers’s Tracts, 1816, xiii. pp. 730* 
742). H. R.T. 

ASHBURTON, Alexander Baring, first 
lord, second son of Sir KrancLs Baking, was born 
1774. He visited America on business connected 
with his father’s linn, the head of which he be¬ 
came in 1810; he was president of the Boaud of 
Trade in 1 834, and raised to the peerage iii 1835. 
He concluded the bmmdary treaty between the 
United States and England at Washington in 
1842, and died 1848. Ho wrote — 

Inquiry into the Causes and Consequences of the 
Orders in Council and an Examt.nalion of the Con¬ 
duct of Great Britain t&ioarda fixe neutral Commerce 
of A/ncrica, London, 1808, 8to (two editions ; o}>- 
poses rcstrictious on commerce).— The Financial 
and Commercial Crisis Considered, Loudon, 1847, 
8vo (three ediUons ; to show how mischievous at 
that date was the Bauk Choi’tor Act of 1^44). 

H. n. T. 

ASHLEY, John, member of council in Bar- 
badoos, died at Blackhcath, Kent, 1751, Ho 
wrote— 

The Suyar Trade, with Iheincumhrances thereon 
laid open, Loudon, 1734, 8vo.— Some. Observations 
on a direct hnportation of Sugar from the BritiMx 
Islands, London, 1735, 4to. —Memoirs and Con-* 
side-ationa concenit^y the Trade and itevenues qj 
the British Colonfts in America, London, 1740-43, 

2 parts, 8 VO. H. R.T.* 

ASSAY. The assay methods for Silver and^ 

Gold are analogous, in so far that both are puri¬ 
fied by the action of absolvent, but the base 
uictals are rciiuovcd from silver by fused 
litharge, while in its turn silver is parted 
from gold by nitric acid. • • 

tho silver has been associated only with 
readily oxidisable mc^ls, especially copper, as 
is usually the case when silver coin arf 
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assayed, it then only becomes a question of 
providing the amount of dead necessary to 
furnish, by oxidation, sufficient litharge to 
dissolve the oxides and carry them away. If, 
liow^vcr, the silver is associated with gpld, the 
latter mehil i-esists oxidation, and will remain 
on the cuped with the silver. Tlio cu}>Bllatioii 
stage must then bo siippleineiited by a 
“parting” operation, that is, the silver must 
be dissolved away by some solvent that will 
leave the gold untouched, and for this pilose 
nitric acid is uuiversallv cmjiloyed. Ii the 
silver contains but a minute particle of gold, 
tlie prcBciice of the latter will be indicated by 
a few 8])eck8 of *bro\vn powder left at the 
bottom of ^he ve.ssel in ^'liich the silver is ! 
dissolved; if, however, tlio silve?!* contains 
about one third of its mass gold, and has 
boon oxtcnd<'d into a strip, the gold will 
lemain, after the aclion of the acid, as a co¬ 
herent band retaining the original fonn of the 
strip but much reduced in volume. There is 
tliis diHorcncc between the assay of gold and 
silver. In the case of the cuj)ellatinn assay of 
silver, the button of metal has only to be 
removed from the cnj'cl, and when the adhering 
bone ash Inas been removed with a brush, it 
passes direct to tlje balance. The process 
would also 1)0 sullieient foj- gold, if it contained 
no ether precious metal ; when, liowcver, the 
problem is to ascertain by assay how much 
gold is contained in an alloy, wliicli may 
contain silver or platinum and other metals of 
similar ])roperties, then care must be taken 
thet the amount of gold believed to be present 
• in the alloy does not exceed the third part of 
the mass, as a larger jn'oportion of gold would 
j)totect tlie alloy |rom the solvent action of the 
acid, and the gwaAcr the amount of gold, the 
less perfect would the attack of the acid. 
The hist stage of assaying a gold alloy, say a 
eovereign, i.s to melt it with such an amount 
of silver as shall yield a button containing 
rather l(iis than one third of its weiglit of gold. 
I'or the sake of convenience and for the inci¬ 
dental advantage tliat the solvent action of 
fused litharge removes copper and otlier 
impurities, the first stage of the assay of gold 
is conducted ou a cupel, the object to be 
attained being mainly to secure a button of 
^gold and silver in a convenient form for sub¬ 
mitting the subsequejit operations. The 
alloying stage would, hoVo#cr, be just as 
elective if it were conducted in a amnll non- 
^porous receptacle, such as a small ciucible of 
glazed porcelain. 

The Bulxsequent opefations arc, flattening the 
button, annealing it, rolling it into a stiip, and 
annealing it a second time. It is tlicii coilcfi 
into a i^iral, c* cornet, and treated by two 
successive portions of nitric acid in order Jto 
remove the silver; after this the spiral of 
spongy gold, which retains the original form 


given to the 8ilve*-gold a^oy, is heated to 
redness, when ft bosomes briglit, and is some* 
times BO coherent that it may^ be unrolled - 
without fracture.* The cornet is then weighed 
on a delicate balance, andiita w'cight, compared 
with that of the portion of inctaj taken*for 
aasay^alfordj a meanj for rcadify calculating 
tljo proportion of precious metal present in the 
mass assayed (so* Allot ; rEiuoT). c. R-A. 

ASSESSlilD TAXES. A group of taxes “on 
houses, cairiages, men-servants, s^dlo and 
carriage horses, and race horses” (Dowell, ZTis- 
toryof Taxation^ 2d ed. vol. ii. p. 189). These 
were placed under better sujiervision by W* 
Pitt, 1785, and were intended to be taxes on 
“luxuries.” Hair nowder and armorial bearings 
were afterwards adcled. The sporting ami dog 
liuiics, though not included among assessed 
1axe.s,.may be considered as of an analogous 
nature. Some of these taxes, as those on horses 
' and hair powder, have been remitted, but thg 
])rinciplc of taxing luxuiies has been main- 
■ tallied, though not unfrequently modified, in 
' our fiscal system (see Taxation, Taxes, etc.) 

[Dowell, History of TturjiUon and Taxes %n 
j England, 4 vols., 1888, 2d ed.] 

ASSESSMENT. The official valuation of 
iiieomo or proj)erty for the ]iurposGa of taxation. 
The M'ord is sometimes used in another sense, 
vix. tlie amount of a tax a particular person has 
to pay. It was also aji[)]iod to certain taxes 
on lands and goods levied during the common- 
wiialtli, and wliieli Do^^l] (History of I'dxation, 
London, 1888, iii, p. 72) says formed the link 
liclween the Subsidy of the Tudor and earlier 
Stuarts and the PitoTEiiTY Tax of William 111. 
Wliere a tax has to be levied on pro]>erty or on 
income, the amount of such proj)orty or income 
must bo oseortained, and this is by no means an 
easy task. Even then the prmei])le3 of taxation 
may reipiiro certain allowances to bo deducted 
before the taxable ])roperty is ascertained. In 
some oases the assessors are officials, in other 
cases they are elected directly or indirectly by 
llioso who pay the tax. 

1. Imperial Taxation .—In the case of im¬ 
perial taxes, assessment is required for the 
Land Tax, the Income Tax, and the Death 
Dutiks. The amount of the laud tax payable 
by each j^ari.sh is fixed l)y statute, and each 
])ari^i raises its (juota by a rate on the yearly 
value of all lauds and hereditaments. Tlie 
great increase in the value of land in many 
;parishes has gi’catly diminished the rate per £ 
necessary to raise tho quota in such parislies. 

ors tho rate per £ has been specially 
limited and tho sliortago on the quota finally 
remittol. For Income Tax, landed pro])erty, 
houses and buildings are assessed at the yearly 
rent they aro worlH, where the owner bears 
llio cost of vo]>aira sufficient to keep the promises 
in a state to conuuaiKi that rent. Whore the 
oceupior is also the owner, some difficulty often 
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exists iu fixing tl^o yearly value, because there 
may be no rented property clofio by to serve as 
'' a test, or tlie house, c.g. a mansion, is not one 
which could easily be let “by the year." Perhaps 
the soifndcst princiiJ^o is to take a percentage on 
the Belling value as the estimated rental. On 
]>rot]ts f?*om occupation of land the assessment 
is twice the rent (subject to rectification if the 
profits are less), no deduction‘'being allowed on 
account of rejmirs. Returns arc made by 
the occiipicr.a, and on such returns the assess¬ 
ment is made. Income derived from public 
funds or from public oflices is assessed at the 
'\niouut received, and the tax is dcductoxl where 
possible before the income is j)aid. lucoino 
derived from professions, trades, and othei 
occupations is assessed upon the average profits 
of the ])reeeding three years, biitollicnal salaries 
and other forms of income are assessed at the 
amount actually received. A single person’s 
Jucome, wholly earned, not exceeding £150 is 
exempt; from investments £13.5 is exempt. A 
married cou})le' with £2.50 from earnings or 
^225 from investment are exempt. Liable 
incomes have one-tenth of earned incomes de¬ 
ducted, then £225 exempt, and £225 at half¬ 
rate. Allowances for children arc also made : 
£36 for the first and £27 each for any othcjs 
(without limit of age if the “ cliiM ’’ is receiv¬ 
ing whole-time education. By tho process of 
allowances “taxable” income is reduced to 
“ assessable ” income. Incomes over £2000 pay 
a super-tax on a grudu^led scale. 

2. Local Taxation .—Taxes required for local 
purjioses, such as the jioor rate, tlie county 
rate, the borough rate, are levied U]>on the full 
rateable value, with certain exceptions that 
are based otj no definite itriiieipio. Certau) 
lauds are assessed to the general distiict rate at' 
one-fourth the rateable value, whilst owners of 
small tenements, if they compound for the 
rates, are assessed at ouc-half the rateable value. 
The rateable value for the poor rate which is 
conoluslve for the majority of rates, is defined 
by the 6 i 7 'Will. IV. c. 96, as “the net 
simual value of the several hereditaments rated 
thereto ; that is to say, of tlie rent at wliieh the 
same might reasonably be expected to let from 
year to year free of all usual tenauts* rates and 
taxes and tithe oommutatiou rent-charge, if any, 
and deducting therefrom the probable average 
annual cost of repairs, iasnrauces, and other 
expenses, if any, necessary to mainUin them in 
a state* to command such rent.” The pro- 
visioBs of 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 96, do not, j 
however, apply to the metrojiolis. I^wthe 
met^olis the gross value is taken as the basis 
of the assessment for. the purpose of ascertain* 
ing the rateable value,- and deductions are made 
jAioh. vary aecording t(P the nature of the 
tenem^enV ^ maximum per^tago being fixed 
'Ihr the deduction in each case. La^d oc-enpied 
by 4lfe crown for j)ublic purpe^es, pro])erty un- | 


I occupied or not capable of„ yielding any rent, 

! and personal property, are not rateable. (As 
to the taxation of ground routs, see Ground 
Rents.) Tho basis of tho county rate is ascer¬ 
tained dn a similar way, but tho aasessostf are 
not bound to follow the poor-rate assessment 
(see County Rate). By the bill introduced by 
(loscHKN in the llouao of Commons on tho 
3d April 1871 it was proposed to render "every 
hereditament, corporeal or incorporeal,” with 
the ^"ception of rent-charges, liable to bo rated 
to all local taxes (seajiocaZ Taxation, by G. J. 
Goschon, London, 1872 ; and the Report of the 
Select Committee of the Hoi^se of Commons on 
Local Taxation, 1871). 

[See Govern •hint and hmud ^i.fiitinn, by 
8. Wriglitaiu] H. IJobliou.se.— Law of Haling, 
by Castle, Hyde, Faraday.— Jiritwh Incornex, by Sir 
Josiah Stamp.— Income Tax, by Prof. Sidignian. 
(For nsHessnifiut for general average, see Adjust- 
MKNT, Aveiiaok ; Avkiiaqk, Mauitimk.)] « 

J. E. c. w. ; .1. c. 1. 

ASSFTS (Lat. OfZ will's; Frencli av.s-'’?); liter¬ 
ally, suflicient. Originally tlie use of the word 
WAS confined to property which an executor or 
lieir could apply for the discharge of tho debts 
and legacies due from the estate of a deceased 
person. These obligations could only be en¬ 
forced in so far as the property available for 
that purpose was sufficient. The application 
of the oxjiressioii was afterwards ex tended, to 
the property which could be applied for distri¬ 
bution among tho creiKtors of an insclvont 
debtor, and in course of time acijuired tho still 
wider meaning of any personas property in so 
far as it could be used tor the discharge of his 
liabilities. The assets remaining after tlie dis¬ 
charge of liabilities are a person’s actual capital. 

ASSIENTO treaty, ^lis treaty requires 
mention, owing to tho coynection between it 
and the development of slavery in North 
America. In 1713 Spain by agreement 
(Assiento) conceded to France the privilege oi 
carrying negro slav'es to the Spanish colonies. 
Franco, by the treaty of Utrecht, sirfrcndered 
this privilege which, by the treaty de I'Assiento, 
was granted to England for thirty-throe yean 
from the Ist May 1713. England engaged to 
furnish 4800 slaves annually, and in return 
was entitled to send two ships every year with 
negroes to America. The Pouth Sea Company 
obtained the benefit of this mono|)oly. At thw 
outbreak of the wyr with Spain, tie Assiento 
was suspended, Ihit it was renewed in 1725 and 
again in 1748. * 

[The leading clauses are set out in Jlosock's Zaux 
of Nations, Loniinn, 188^, p. 365, and are taken 
from AcUs et M^noirts de la Paix i£Utr^t. 

also Ilistoire da Traith de Paix, ^wir 1’'. Schoell, 
p. 214 (Brussels, 1837).] J. R. 0. M, 

ASSIGNAT (from Ijat., Aosig^mtltii). The 
^pRR Monet issued by the Freuoh repnblln Id 
1789-94, in consequejj.ee of the scarcity of ooifi, 
was termed assignats because it was* Moore^. 
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not upon coin, but j^pon cro^vn and ohurch pro¬ 
perty, 19 the purclioso of whi^ these notes were 
receivable at par. Each note was of 100 fi'ance 
(£4), and notes returned to the state in ]>ay- 
menA of purchoso money were to bo cancelled. 
The nrst issue of 400,000,000 francs carried 
interest at a daily rate (as exchequer bills did 
hero prior to 1862), but were inconvertible ex¬ 
cept in payment for property publicly assigned 
for the juirposo. A second issue of 800,000,000 
francs carried no interest, and furtlier ifsucs 
effected rapidly brought the total up to 
3,760,000,000 franca, or £160,000,000, nomi¬ 
nal. At that time, in August 1793, the de¬ 
preciation of tlie assigjiat had become so gieat, 
it being qu^e imjiossible fqi|^ the cmmtry pro- 
pej'ly to abswb this vast ainoui^t of jiaper, that 
t)ie 100 francs nominal ranked for less tlian 20 
francs coin. Then recourse was had to pro¬ 
tective legislation. First, May 1793, a decree 
was issnc(i tliat fanners must declare tliequantity 
of corn in their possession, ami sell it in recog¬ 
nised nuu'kots, no one being permitted to pur¬ 
chase more than sufficient for one month’s con¬ 
sumption. Then niaxiiimm prices were decreed, 
and as such laws could not rehabiliUto the 
assignats, a forced loan of 1,000,000,000 fiancs, 
and the forced prejiaynuntof taxes, were ajtplied 
tx» the reduction of tiiis j)ajier cnri’ency. In 
This way tlio toUl was brought down to about 
‘?,50n^000,000 frillies. But the wants of the 
government were so pressing tliat but a few 
months had elapai d before tliesc notes had been 
leissucd, and a far larger amount followed. 
In June 1794 the assignats in circulation reached 
the vast total of 6,636,000,000 francs, or 
£261,440,000, imminal. The result of legisla¬ 
tion tlum was tha^ the land remained untilled 
and all business wi* paralysed. At this time 
the 100 francs assignat was not worth 1 franc, 
and thougli, after tin* fall of Robespierre, the 
maximiun laws were rolaxeil, the value of the 
assignats did not recover. Tlic government and 
the entir^ountry had been reduced to a state of 
iwiuperism, and wlieii, in October 1796, the Direc¬ 
tory had been established, the total issue readied 
22,000,000,000 francs, or £880,000,000, nomi- 
nal. Yet in twomonthsanother 15,000,000,000 
Iranos wore issued, and the depreciation was such 
that the paper became entirely valueless. Then 
fjpllowod the conversion of the assignats into 
Jftondote (or. warrants) at tlio thirtieth port of 
their face value, and theee in •heir turn were 
rctnniod to the state in 1796 at about the seven- 
Jjpth part of the value of coin. Thiers’ History 
of ihc Fr&nch Revolution gives a vivid description 
of this oventful period, and of tlie disastrous 
effeew of those issues of inoonveitible paper. 

In Russia in the early jmrt of tlio Ifftli 
l^ntury ai^issuo c9 pajier was made similar in 
prm to the assignats in France and heram^ 
jpeatly depreciated. Th^ notes were subse- 
fci^ently to a larpe extent withdrawn. 


Professor F. A. A\*ai,ker has in his work on 
Money (di. xvi.j, described the development of 
the pajier issue, aiid^the fruitless opposition of * 
Nbckku. It wafi assumed that tlie repubuo 
could do safdyewhat hodden (1719-21) 
astrous under the monarchy. J\p8r money,” 
itwasfrguedbeforethe^sorably, “papermoney 
under a despotism is dangerous, it favours cor¬ 
ruption ; but ill a nation constitutionally 
governed, which takes care of its own notes, 
which determines their number and Ahcir use, 
that danger no longer exists. ” A desire to com¬ 
mit tlio thrifty middle class of France to the 
jainciples and measures of th%Ucvolntion foi* 
political purjioses largely actuated the assembly. 
Tills was avowed b^Wirabcau, “Partout oil se 
[ilacera un assignat-inonnuie, lii srircmenb re- 
poscra avec lui un va-u secret pour le credit dee 
assignats, uu desir do lour solidito . . . i)ar- 
toiit oil se trouvera uu porteur d’assignata, 
vous compterez un defenscur noccssairo de« 
vos raesuros, un croaiicior inti^rcsso ii vos 
siiccfes." Tliese notes, the Comte do Miuaceatt 
continued to declare, could never be issued ii^ 
excess. “They represent,” he said, “real 
property, the most secure of all possessions, 
the soil on which wo tread.” Again, “There 
cannot bo a greater error than the fear so 
generally ])revalcnt as to the over-issue of 
assignats. . . . Rc-absorbedprogi’cssivelyin the 
purchase of the national domains, this paper 
moiipy can never become redundant.” 

The following table |f the depreciation of 
the assignats, derived from M. Bresson (T/w/. 
FinaTicUrc de la FVam'c), shows how entirely 
Miraboau’s anticipations were falsified by events. 

24 livres in coin were worth in assignats— 
April 1, 3795 . 238 Oct. 1, 1795 . 1205 

May „ „ . 299 Nov.,, ,, . 2588 

Juno ,, ,, . 439 Dec. ,, ,, . 3675 

July „ ». . 808 Jan, „ 1796 . 4668 

Aug. ,, ,, , 807 Feb. ,, ,, . 6837 

Sept. ,, ,, . 1101 

At the last, “an assignat jirofessing to l>e 
worth ] 00 francs was commonly exchanged for 
5 sous 6 deiiiers, in other words, a paper note 
professing to be »vorth £4 sterling passed 
current for less than 3d. in money ” (Twiss, 
Progress of Political Pcoiumy, p. 263). 

M. Joseph Qaknier gives (Traits de Finances, 
p. 408^, the following statement from a work of 
M. Ramel, former minister of finance. The 
figm'es represent millions of francs. « 
Assignats cre(^s par rasscmblco constituonte (lois 
•a do8 21stDcc. 1789, ntliAvril 

1790, 19th Juin 1790) 1,800 

,, ,, par Tassembleo legislative 900 

,, ,, diroctement par la Con¬ 
vention . 7,278 

,, ,, parlesComit^sautorises) 

„ par le Dirbetoire . i 

43,581 
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M. BresROD giv^ a total' differiug by only two 
or three millions from tlie'above (aoe Money^ by 
Francis A. Wat.keii, pp. 886-347, for further 
details). Soc Chamberlin,jH. ; Law, J. 

ASSIGNATION ^^Scots law^crin). Assign¬ 
ment. .« 

ASSIipNLE. One ^ whom Hj,right ^pr pro¬ 
perty is transferred. The term “assignee in 
bankruptcy” is not used -uKder the present 
bankruptcy law, but tliciv is an “official as¬ 
signee ” an the London stock oxcluinge on whom 
certain auties devolve in the case of the in¬ 
solvency of a member. 

« ASSIGNMENT. The transfer of a right or 
property. In strict legal phraseology the word 
is used with reference to personal projierty only. 
It >9 correct to speak of liie assignment of a 
lease, but the term conld !iot he ajtpliod to the 
transfer of freehold property. 

ASSIGNMENT, Deed of.. This expression, 
^.though it might be used for every deed assign¬ 
ing property, is more specially applied to iu- 
strumeats by whicli a debtor's property is con¬ 
veyed or assigned to a triisloe for the benefit of 
his creditors generally. An assignment of tliis 
nature is considered an act of baiikru])tcy 
(Bankruptcy Act 1883, § 4 (a)), e. s. 

ASSIGNOR. One who ti-ansfers a right or 
property. 

ASSIZE OF BREAD AND BEER. In the 
collection of ancient nets of i)ai liainent, two are 
always cited as of indefinite antiquity, neither 
roign nor date in whiqj they were first enacted 
or promulgated being given, or indeed discover¬ 
able. These are the statute on weights and 
measures, and the assize of bread and beer. It 
is highly probable that these statutes are 
declaratory of very ancient custom, and were 
necessarily reduced to a form because they 
each represent rules exhibited in figures. They 
are constantly cojiied in those legal handy 
books which lawyers jiossessed and referred to, 
and of which some still surWve, dating occa¬ 
sionally from the 13th century. It was at 
first the duty of the local court (that of the 
Manor), to enforce the assize, and the records 
of those courts contain frequent entries of fines 
levied ou those ofi'enders who bad broken the 
assize. 

The assize of bread and beer is drawn u}> in 
tbe form of a sliding scale, the price the 
unit (in broad, the weight of the unit) varying 
yith the price of gi-aiu by the quarter, wheat 
and m^t as tlie case may be, information as to 
the price having been easily procurable from 
market rates, llie scale of prices goes b’jfoiid 
recoded experience of cheapness or dearness, at 
least as far as the uniter hus registered piices. 
The assize was therefore a regulation by ancient 
Mutom or law.of the ratb at which baker and 
biwer shdiild be rpmtincrafcd. for the service 
Svhic^ 'their labour dhi to society. The uni- 
'fcnnity of this practice was the justification for 


other and subsequent stafjutes regulating the 
price of labour, s(^tutes which were enfibted and 
re-onactod from 1349 till 1824, at which latter 
date the labour statutes were rojicalcd mm/isse. 
After ,the discipline of the manor couu'’ had 
bocome obsolete, the assize of bread and beer 
was enforced in quarter sessions uncertainly, 
hut by the corporations of towns regularly into 
the last quarter of the 18th century, the 
archives of those corporations constantly sup- 
ply^g evidence of wdieat and malt prices. The 
assize of bread and beer proves indii'cctly that 
the traditional food of the Englislj waswheaten 
bread, and their drink barley beer, for the 
a^sizo was a law which was operative all over 
England from tl^o Scottish border to the 
Channel. ^ It is to be observed tlfiit, except on 
very rare occasions, the legislature or the 
government did not afiect to iix the price of 
the materials, wheat and malt, as foreign 
govornments, esjiecially that of Franco, haliitu- 
ally did. The regulation, too, was avowedly 
in the interest of consumers, for the rolls of 
pfiiliamcnt and the statute-book snpjily 
abundant evidence of fho anxiety with wiiich’ 
the govcriniient foresaw and provided against 
artificial dearness. Lalcr experience has in- 
fciTCil that their remedies were nugatory, or 
even mischievous, but there can bo no dcubt as 
to their motives. In brief, the assize of bread 
and beer had the same object with the laws 
diieoted against Badgeiis ; FouESTAi,LicR.e anr 
Uk GUAi’oita, viz, tlie piotcction of the coLsmner. 

J. E. T. H. 

ASSIZE OF WEIGHTS AT^D MEASURES. 
Besides the assize of bread and beer, weights and 
measures, and the articles themselves which were 
thus computed, were subjeej to similar Icgisla- 
tion. Thus innkce]ier8, licensed victuallers, 
vintners, butchers, and others were subject to 
regulations of the same class. The “ inholders ” 
were to use measures “a small quantity bigger 
than the standard” to allow for the “working 
and ascending of the Vest and Froth,’^and, with 
the “Cooks and Victuallers,” were “forbidden 
to bake, seeth, or roast, any Fi.sh or Flesh twice, 
or sell and utter unto the subjects any manner 
of corruptible Victuals, which may bo to the 
hurt and the infection of Man's body ”—their 
“excessive price” was guarded against, and a 
Bcalo appointed at which horses were to be re¬ 
ceived “to Livery at Hay and Litj;cr by Day 
and Night.” %f the price of hay was Sis. 6d. 
a load, the calculation was as follows:— » 

“Then if the hotel of Hay sliall weigh three 
Pounds for a halfpenny, which is^six Pound for* 
one penny, and so Pounds of Hay for 
three pence, the which 18 Pounds of Hay, Vith 
^reasonable Provender at every watering, will 
suffice one Horse Day and NigSit.” 'Kie rate for 
Utter being fixed in proportion, it was I'onsidered 
that the “Inholder’’ would have * sufficient 
gain.” The rates were to vary aocordiitgju t^s 
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prioe of tbe Load Hay shall yearly increase 

and dinflnish.” The rules fontho butchers wore 
more particular. These were “most carefully 
looked into and provided for by good and 
anci^it Orders and Laws of this Realm, Snd also 
by Advice of the learned and skilful Pliysiciaiis 
of the same —the Butchers were to take the 
utmost care that the meat was to be wholosomo, 
they were not to “kill and sell any Bull or 
Bulls unbaiten." The weight also was to he 
exact and tnie. They wore not to “sell ithoir 
Flesh, with any Beam fr Balance inclining 
more unto one end than to the other " ; “ Musty 
and CoiTuiited Meat ” was also strictly guarded 
against. Similar regulations were also extended 
to other ailkles. “The At^>izo of l|'\icl, to hr 
observed in tlic City of London, Westminster, 
and the suburbs of tlicsanic,'’ fixed the size and 
weight of the sack of charcoal, tho billet, aud the 
faggot, requiring each “Faggot-band to contain 
in length tlircc loot, and the Band of cv'cry such 
Faggot to be 14 inches about, besides the knot.” 
Among the punlshincnt.s for tbrso olfenccs vas 
, the pillory, tlio fraudulent butclier to be exjio.sed 
there, and “ his eomipt lle-sli to be burnt o[)cnly 
before his ]ilac.o in the Market-idac.Cj 'tlie fraudu¬ 
lent seller of fuel with a “Billet, Faggot, or 
Sack of Coals bound to some part of his body.” 
Besides articles of tlii;; class, building material.s 
woro subject Lo similar regulations ; the dimen¬ 
sions of lath, limber, and tiles were strictly laid 
down, aud direetimja oven given a.s to tlio 
manner m which tlic earth of whicli the tiles 
were made waa lo be worketl. Tiie.se regula¬ 
tions, together with tlioso which legulated the 
assize of bread and l>e.or, may be found (leseribcd 
bi The Jas'xc of Bread and other Assizeti of 
IVi-'n^hls and Mea-mreSf to which the name of 
.John Powel, clerk V tho market, originally 
of the kings (James 1.) hoiiHi liold, i.s attaclied. 
Keloronce is made in this to tlie order in council 
dlst January 1004, in which tho wltolc quc.stion 
was reconsidered. Tho edition from which the 
motitiou# made above are made eontaims 
references to the early acta of jiarliaincnt, cto., 
Mid is dated 1714. It is interesting !Ls givdng 
ucidentally a vivid picture of “state regula- 
ion ” in early ages. 

[Anaccount of l lie assize of bread, meat, and other 
leceisaries in Cermaiiy is given by Rohrsclieide in 
\ahrh\lcher fiir NationaiOkonoviik, October 1888.] 

ASSUMPTTON, Deisd of j^Scota law tcnii). 
deed of appointment of new trultces. 

ASSURANCE. See Insuiiance. 

» ASSYTHM^CNT (Scots law). Damages suable 
d common law by wife,^faniily, or relatives of 
lerscjp killed, fi*om jicrson cul])ablo, tliough not 
jonvictcd and punished, tho assythmont being 
■>otb A consolation and an indemnification for 
lecuniary aaniage.* A. l\ 

ateliers NATIONAUX, govcnimont* 
vorkahops, tried in France #843, with tho object 
>f Affording relief, in the form of wages, to the 
VOL. L 


unemployed. The pamo is inexactly given to 
(1) tho old ateliers de clvariU, which gave em¬ 
ployment and a small wage, oftefl in kind, to 
destitute workmen ; (2) ^ouis Blanois pro- 
j)osod ateliers %ciiiuz or Lstato-supj»orted Co¬ 
operative productive societies. • • • 

Oif tho 2Rth Fchntiry 1848, the 3ay after 
tlio abdication of/40uia Philippe, tho provisional 
govenimeiit, under wgent ])opular pressuro, 
published a dccrco undertaking to guai'aiitee a 
livcliliood to everyone wdio would ^ork, and 
tliercforo to find labour for any citizen. Three 
days later public works were proclaimed to begin^ 
from Ist March ; every one in Aant of employ¬ 
ment was invited to ajiply to his mayor, who 
would immcdiatolyalhcct him to the national 
workslio])3. So ])rccii)itate was this step that 
no woik.shops could ho found, nor any works 
cx(!C])t‘some trilling road repairs and navvie.s’ 
jobs. I'o gain admittance to the “ wovkshojis ” 
a man ])rociircd from his landloi’d a certificate* 
of si.v montlis’ residence in IWis, had this 
visaed by the local ])oIico, and e.';ehanged it at 
the iiiairie for an odmi.s.sion ticket. Tlio pay* 
was two francs a day. "When tho number em¬ 
ployed reached GOOD no work could be found 
for more. After vainly ajfplying at each dis- 
ti'ict, ajjd haviiig their admiasion tickets en¬ 
dorsed accordingly, men were paid 1^ frs. 
daily. Two ecnti'al bureaux were o[ienc(l to 
avoid tho inconvenience of vi.siting each district. 
Y^Hicn tlio lack of work hecame notorious, men 
ill regular work attendcl these bureaux, aud 
drew fra. without quitting their own 
cmidoymeiit. Unscnqmloua men obtained 
ccrl ilicates from two landlords, and drew double 
pay. Moreover the “inactive” men formed 
angry crowds around tho bureaux, endangering 
public onlor and alarming the government. 

At tills stage (3d March), a young chemist, 
M. Iiniilf Tjioma.s, siiggcRtcd that the men 
should bo brigaded so as to assure regularity, 
ccutralisc relief and jircvcnt double iuscriptions, 
while a free registry should facilitate their em¬ 
ployment by jirivate persons. His plan was 
aj)})rovod, and he wa.s appointed director (6th 
March). lie embodied ten men in a squad, 
five sejuads in a brigade, four brigades in a 
lieutoiiaiicy, and four lieutenancies in a com- 
]>aiiy. Each division was under an officer 
oventutlly elected by his subordinates. A 
com]>any, therefore, numbered 900 mem A 
ckcfde service commanded three companies^ a eJtef 
d'arrondisscmenl a district. The daily ^lay was; 
cido^^Uves ,ia the original word, 6 frs.; these 
wore^dents chosen by Emile Thomas from his 
old school tho Bcole Centrals des Arts et Miliera, 

> whore they wore training for civil engineers, 
etc. ; lieutenants, 4 frs. ; brigadlei?, 8 frs. ; 
heads of squads, 2^ frs. (active), frs. 

> (inactive) ; men, 2 frs. (active), 1 fr. (inactive). 

By dint of tact ond energy, M. Thomas 
maintained order. This was all he hod under- 

« 
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taken to do. Re could’ not procure work. 

. The govemmcnt, glad to be momentarily rid 
of peril, turiied a deaf car t 9 ^hi 8 appeals. He 
set soino of the men to make shoes and clothes 
fot' others, but suefi Tjmall expedients availed 
little. ^Hls'numbers steadily swelled, being: 
2l8t March, 30,000; Ibth April,”66,000;'; 16th 
May, 100,000 ; 25th May, ovjr 116,000. The 
ne^y and criminal elarscs flowed iu from all 
jiarts of Franee, and even from Belgium, and 
easily obtained false eertifieates of domioile. 
Minktei-s and influential men constantly pushed 
, their friends and supporters into ajipointments 
as oiScers. 6b0 actors, artists, and clerks 
claimed in one day the right to employment. 
Tlio expenses grew rapidly,‘“‘but the govemmeut 
hod political aims in view. At one time it 
counted on the atdiers for support at the ]>olls ; 
at another a minister 8i)oke of using the men 
in tlie streets in case of a rising ; yet again it 
^was hinted that collapse would he useful in 
damaging th& party of Louis Blanc, whose 
principles of Vorganisation du travail and U 
^droit au travail, were supposed to be bound up 
with the oxi)ci'imcnt (see Blanc, Louis). The 
jealousy of the official engineers still starved 
the ateliers of work. So futile wero the tasks 
set the men that one of them sarcastically ])re- 
dicted they would be sot to bottle olf the Seine ! 
After the elections, the government became alive 
to theexjjenseaud political danger of the growing 
agglomeration. The director was ordered (23d 
May) to dismiss iftimcdiatcly all bachelors 
under twenty-five who would not enlist in the 
army, all men who eould uot prove six months’ 
residence in Paris, and all who refused olfers of 
private employment in their ow n trade. Day 
work was to give way to task work ; and men 
were to be liable to be drafted into the provinces. 
M. Thomas protested that this ordinance was 
harsh, dangerous, and contrary to tlio previous 
decree of the whole government (25th February, 
supreC). It was withdrawn for a time. But on 
the 20th June fM. Thomas having, meanwhile, 
been superseded) it was approved by the uatioiial 
assembly, and publisiied. The workmen re¬ 
volted at once throughout Paris. The atrlkrs 
were dissolved, and the rising was suppressed 
by troops after three days’ lighting (23d to 
25th June), during which 10,000 men were 
killed and 12,000 captured. o 

The ateliers wore evidently not fairly tried. 
But they aro open to fatal political and econo¬ 
mic objection. A Iiotci’ogoneous crowd of soi-ial 
failures employed in indefinite numbers, by a 
party miyority must seriously endanger^dlitical 
mor^ty. Louis Blanc would have each man 
engaged at his own trade. Obviously, however,,^ 
this replaces private ont^rise by pure socialism. 
}id^'u{pi3aertati{ms,u. 384) contends that the 
right to labOiyi^dejiends'Upon 'the same princi])le 
. A the'poor law of El^both. But is tho state 
flh;ed»*to discharge the correlative duty of em¬ 


ployment) Taxing and .trading are widely 
different functiont. Fawcett {Manuatl p. 686) 
considers that government might possihly, 
though rarely, be justified in giving employment 
during*occasional depression. ,. 

[Consult Eisioire des Ateliers Nationaux, par 
l^mile Thomas, Paris, 1848 ; well condensed in 
tho Quarterly Review for June 1850 (vol. IxxxviL 
No. 173).— Rapport de la Commission dlEnguRe 
8ur VInsurrection du S13 j uin, el sur les ivenements 
du tnai 18^8, Paris, 1848.— llisloire de la 
lih)ol\ition de L. A. Gamier-PagtVs, 

Paris, 1861-72.— 18j^ IHstorical Revelations, 
Louis Blanc, LoniJon, 1868.] H. H. 

ATKINSON, William, bom towards com¬ 
mencement of 19th century, was a Follow of 
the Statistical Society, from whiclflie retired in 
1844. One of taa early assailants of the classical 
school, he lays great stress on its inability to 
agree upon questions of population, of tlie 
picfcrcnco of homo over foreign trade, and its 
want of moral and religions princiiilo. Though 
his own arguments in favour of protection are 
founded upon a rather abstruse ‘Maw of pro¬ 
portions," they have been welcomed by Ameri-‘ 
can economists. His last work gives curious 
details ui)on the influeiieo of the orthodox 
school on commercial polities in England. 

The Pnneiple of Protecting Home Trade or the 
Principle of Free Trade Refuted, 1833. — The State 
of the Science of Political Economy investigated, 
1838. — PHnciples of Political Economy, 3810 
(reprinted 1843, New York, with an introdne- 
tiQQ by Horace Greeley). — Principles of Social 
and Political Economy, vol. i. (and last) 18.58 
(see Classical Kconomists). s. b. 

ATTACHMENT. 1. The legal seizure of a 
debtor’s property. In Iho Rules of tho Supremo 
Court the term is used for l^io process by which 
a judgment creditor tries "to secure for himself 
tho judgment debtor’s inoney claim against a 
third paity (called the Gaknishee), The Court 
may, on satisfactory proof that tho judgment 
remains unsatisfied, and that the garnishee 
(who must bo within tho juiisdic^n) is in¬ 
debted to tho judgment debtor, oi*der the gar- ’ 
nishoc to pay tlie applicant to the extent of his 
claim. A pucidiar process (called foreign attach¬ 
ment), by which any jiart of a debtor’s property 
may bo seized before judgment, is available for 
creditors whose claims have arisen within the 
city of London, through the instrumentality^of 
the Lord Mayor’g Court. , 

2. A MTit of attachment against a disobedient 
party is used in tho supreme court for tbs en¬ 
forcement of—(1) judgments for the recover 
of any projierty other than lancf or money ; ^ 
judgments for payment of money into court 
the liability is within tho exceptions the 
Debtor’s Act; (3) judgments or orders against 
corporations wilfully disobeyed by flie directors 
lor ofHeei's ; (4) orders to answer interrogatories. « 
Or for discovery or ijispection of documents, and 
in several other eases. The disobedient p^rly 
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is imprisoneJ until^his discharge is ordered by 
the coilH. rt* 

ATTESTATION. The verification of & docu¬ 
ment by the signature of a witness or witnesses 
whk were present at the time of its exofution, 

MTORNJ2Y, Power of. A document 
generally authorising an agent to act for his 
princijjal. 

ATTORNMENT. An acknowledgment of 
tenancy by the tenant to a landlord. The 
purchase of laud subject to leases was fogfucrly 
incomplotvtill the lesscej had attorned to the 
purchaser; but this was* rendered unnecessary 
by the stotuto 4^0 Anue, c. 3. It was 
formerly nsiml to in.scrt attornment clauses ifito 
mortgage (^'cds, so as to w’cata a tenancy bc- 
riveen the j^itbrtgagor and thb ^ortgapjo, and to 
give the latter a landlord’s preferential rights. 

A clause of Ibis nature woul<l now mostly ho 
futile unless rho forms rctpiii'ed by the Bills of 
Sale Acts of 1878 aud 1882 are complied with ; 
and as it ex]>oses the mortgagee to certain 
special liabilities, it is considered more prudent 
for mortgagees to omit it. E. s. 

ATTWOOD, Thomas (horn 1783, died 1856), 
belonged to a Birmingham tiru) of bankers 
during tim first half of last century. The 
Binuinghaiu Curreney School, to whicli ho be¬ 
longed, were, as mentioned by J. S. Mill {Prin- 
tipli'HOf roliliml Efononuj, bk. iii. ch. xiii. § 5). 
strong supporters of inconvertible currency, 
Thomas Attwood wotc the following pamphlets: 

Lctlm io N, VansiUart on Vie Vreution of 
Moimjandonib Action u}ionI^ationnl Prosperity, 
Binuingham, 1817, 8vo.— Ohservaiioiu^ on CVr- 
rtnqf, Pojuilatwn, and Pavpcrisin, Birmingham, 
1818, 8vo. —Kjpusition qf tJui Vuusc and Remedy 
nf Die Ayi icvlU/ral Distress, Hertford, 1828, 8vo. 
Evidence of Thon.as Attwooil before the Seleet 
Committee on the Depressed State of Agriculture, 
1821, Purliaincutary Papers, viii. pt. ii.— Scotch 
fiankcT, 1828, embodying six articles on banking 
aud currency contributed by Thomas Attwood to 
The Glohe (reviewed by Cobbett in his Political 
Register^oi 24tli May 1828, aud noticed by the 
(piarlerly Peinew, No. 78).—Letters of Thomas 
Attwood to the Times [and coiiiiuents of the Times 
thereon, Oct.-Dec. 1843.] h. n. t. 

ATTWOOD, Thomas, and the Birming¬ 
ham SouooL. Thomas Attwood is a signal ox- ] 
, ample of good sense and general intolligenco j 
uVerbome by a futile monetary theory. He was 
leader of the “Birmingham School," who 
advocated 'high prices maintaijied by inflation 
of. the cuireucy. Attwood and his followers 
taught a lesson needed some of their con- i 
temporaries when they insisted on the hardship , 
inflicted on debtors by 8 fall in general prices, or i 
ris#in the value of the monetary slandaid. But 
tlieextontoftheevil was greatly exaggerated whcif 
the REswtf?TioN*oF Specie Payments in 1819 
was made responsible for almost evory trouble 
which subsequently bef^l the kingdom—the 
^rioultural distress in llngland, the tui'bulouco 


of 0’(^nnoll iij Ireland, or tJie “Rebecca" rioti 
in Wales. The ar^ment directed against the 
resumption deserves particular attention. If 
was held tliat tiio*deprociation Of pa]^ with 
respect to gol4 just befoft the rcaumption^as 
much less than the appreciation of gold with 
respc|t to tliiiigs in g^eral whicli foRowed the 
resumption. “That measure (which it was said 
would only effo^ot a charge to the extent of 8 
per cent) had impose& an additional burthen of 
25, 30, or 40 per cent on every i^an in the 
community in all cases of deed, morrgage, settle¬ 
ment, or contract.” Prof. Walker appears 
inclined to ascribe some weight to this argi> 
nient {Money, p. 388 ; Mcm&y, Trade, and 
Industry, p. 282).^ 

Tliomas At..wood’8 advocacy of monetary 
reform derived strength from his political in¬ 
fluence. He was the founder of the “Political 
Union” at Birmingham and took an active 
])art ill the agitation for imrliarncntary reform* 
It was believed that Attwood desired political 
reform principally as a means \^ereby lo obtain 
a rectification of the currency. To that on^ 
he moved in the refonned parliament for a 
select committee to inquire into the causes of 
the general disti’css. This motion, like others 
which emanated from the Birmingham School, 
was lost 

Thomas Attwood was greatly a.ssistcd in this 
monetary cnisado by his brother Mathias (bom 
1779, died 1851). Matliias’s speech on the 
currency, llLli June lPf2, is placed by Alisou 
with Huskisson’s speech on the other side, as 
“containing all that ever has, or ever can be, 
said on the subject.” In 1830 Mathias pro¬ 
posed a double standard of silver and gold ; at 
the rate of lbs. of silver to 1 lb. of gold 

(Hansard, 1830, vol. xxv. pp. 102-145; Alison, 
History of Europe, 1815-52, vol. iv. ch. xxii. g 
32). Mathias, unlike his brother, was a Tory. 
He was a successful banker, co-founder of the 
National Provincial Bank of Ireland, the 
Imjierial Continental Gas, and other companies. 
So little is business power alone a guarantee of 
sound economical theory. 

There is an appreciative account of Thomas 
Attwood and tho Birmingham School in a 
scries of letters which were addressed to the 
Midland Counties Herald in 1843 by two Bir¬ 
mingham men (T. B. Wright and J. Harlow) 
signing themselves Qertnini, and wore repub¬ 
lished iu 1844 in tho form of a book under 
that title. Tlie title Gemini was appropriate 
according to Sir Robert Peel, for “tlie eflbrts 
of Jlteingle writer are equal to the production 
of so much nonsense” (Speech on the Bank 
Charter, 1844). According to this jrar 7w6f/c 
“ the political economy of Mr. Attwood has this 
one groat distinguishftig feature, that it releases 
the nation from the thraldom of the heart- 
chilling doctrine of Malthus. Tho world is 
capable of multiplying its production to an 
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almost unliraitodraxtont i^tlie governments of 
the world would have only to i^rovide for the 
' proper distrilution of the productions, and the 
wants of all poo]>le will bo’supplied.” Such 
ar(i tho beueliceiit rtsults of “eiccommodating 
our coinage t? ,man, and not man to our coin¬ 
age ” {Qlmini^ Letter 24). The oirdinahteiiots 
of the Birmingham economists” arc com¬ 
pendiously stated at page 104, Sud again at page 
285 of OeminL 

ITiere i- in tho library of tho British Museum 
a life of Thomas Attwood by his grandson, C. 
M. Wakefield, “printed for private circula¬ 
tion ; ” which Hirows much liglit on the his¬ 
tory of tho Birmingham School. Mr. Wakc- 
liold docs not profess to interpret his gi'and- 
f'athfir’s views on currency. 

J. S. Mill devotes a paragraph to the refuta¬ 
tion of Attwood’s theory of currency {Pol. Econ., 
bk. iii. cli. xiii. § 4). r. y. e, 

e AUBAINE, Droit d'. Under the French rule 
of law, known as the droit d'auhaim or right of 
alienage, the wfiolc ])ropcrty of an alien dying 
in Franco without leaving children born in that 
country escheated to the crown. Tho royal 
right was not universally exacted, and at a very 
early period special exceptions were introduced 
in favour of certain classc.s. Thus Louis XI. 
exempted merchants of Brabant, Flanders, 
Holland, and Zealand from the operation of the 
law, and a similar privilege was extended by 
Henri 11. to merchants of the Haiise towns, 
and from Scotland. 4" Henri IV. and Louis 
XIA\, in their desire to promote tlio settlommit 
of skilled artisans in France, exempted at a 
later date various classes of workmen, and the 
latter king extended tho exception to incUide 
aliens serving five years in the navy and tlien 
settling in France. The towns of Lyons, 'i'ou- 
louse, Bourdeaux, and some other ports in Pro¬ 
vence and Guienno were also free from the 
operation of the rule. 

Originally one of the rights possessed by the 
feudal lord, the droit d'avhaim or similar 
institutions, existed in most countries where the 
form of society was feudal; and tho alien’s 
power of bequest was restrained in tho same 
manner in Tuscany, the two Sicilies, Spain, 
Germany, Pruasia, Holland, Denmark, and 
other countries. Even in England the power 
of the crown over tho goods of aliens was 
formerly considerable, though no strictly similar 
rule 0 ^ law seems to have existed in this 
country. Treaties for the mutual abrogation of 
the right did something to modify the applica¬ 
tion of the la,w. But its complete abr^iutioii 
is du%primarily to the policy of Neckk.u, who 
was eoutroller-general of finance at the time 
wheft the decree of the dtli August 1790 abol- 
iilMd the droU d'aulainc an^ the droit dt dA- 
in France.’ Jn’lihs work Vt Vadminis- 
dea Finances ^le 4iad already pqjntcd out 
' that ^wing to the expenses of. collection the 


annual not produce of tho ri^bt-did not amount 
to more than 40,(100 ^cus. The droit d^ubaine 
in its original Ibnn was never re-established in 
France. But with the droit de d^lraclion, which 
enabled.tho state to confiscate part of the prop¬ 
erty bequeathed by aliens, it reappeared in the 
Code Civile in a modified form. Under the 
provisions of sections 726 and 912 no alien 
could possess in Franco a larger power of suc¬ 
cession or bequest than a Freuclmian would 
possq'js in the alien’s country. But even this 
relic of the old feudal right was abolished by 
the law of the 14th July 1819, 

[Diderot et D’Alernburt, EncydopSdie^ 1772.— 
Dictionnaire ffiniml de la Politique^ par Maurice 
Block, 1873.— Les Codes annoties de Sirey, Edition 
entihemenf^'refond^ par P, Gilberj, 1847.— De 
Vadminisiralion ‘rfes 2>'inance8 de la FrancSt par 
M. Necker, 1734.] 0. Q. 0. 

AUCKLAND, WiLLiaM Ede^, first lord, the 
tliird son of Sir Uobert Eden, bom 3d April 1744, 
M.P. for Woodstock 1774, wa.s one of tho fi^e 
cominissioiK'rysouttoAiTieii(uiin 1778. Aschief 
secretary, 1 780-82, he established the National 
Bank of Ireland, and was sent by Pitt tc 
Versailles, 1785, to negotiate the commercial 
treaty with France, signed 1786. Ilcwasraised 
to the English peerage 1793, an<l died 28th 
M.iy 1814. Among his witings are— 

Four Letters to the Knrl of Carlisle, London, 
1779, 8vo (on public debts, credit, revenue laws, 
etc.; 3d ed., 1780, with a fifth letter on popula* 
tiou).— Short Vindication of the P'rench Treaty. 
Ijomlon, 1787, ^'fo. — Sahsianee of a Speech in the 
Iluitse of Peers on the Third ReufLing of the Bill 
for granting certain Dalies upon Income, London, 
1799, 8vo (three editions). H. R.T. 

AUCTION, Ordinary (Lat. audio, an in¬ 
crease—because, each bid is gn increase on the 
{irceeding one). A public fele in which succes¬ 
sive bidders iucrease the p'tice until one offers a 
])ricc which no others are prepared to exceed. 
Tlie auctioneer is recognised by law as tho agent 
both of tlio vendor and purchaser ; he is bound 
to take out a licence to tho amouxt of £10 
annually ; he is bound to give due public notice 
of the sale ; to provide a projierly attested cata¬ 
logue ; and, as a rule, the conditions of sale atv 
printed on the catalogue, Tho auctioneer is for- 
bidden to buy on his own account; and his sign 
of office is a hammer, the fall of which ropre- 
scTiU that tlic sale has been effected. It is a 
common practiee for the actual vepdor of the 
pro})orty put to auction to bid until what he*, 
regards as a sufficient price for his goods has been 
attained, or he may place a “ reserve jirico ” upop 
them. Until the hammer falls ttio bidder may 
retract his bid, but when the hainnior falls the 
^contract is notified and there is no appeal Kipon 
either side. The auctioneer makes a charge for 
his services, wdiich is paid hj the vftidor. M 
^0 time a duty was payable to tho goveromeut 
ivpon the value of fll auction sales, and fa' 
1830 a rovcniio of £234,854 was derivediiifrqpt 
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£6,326^81 worth ^oods sold. But this duty 
has uow been relinquished tly the state. The 
conditions of sale usually contain a statoiuent 
in eifeot that “any error or mis-statcinentshall 
not^itiate the sale, but that an allowance shall 
bo made for it in the purchase money,” but this 
is only held to guai'd against unintentional 
oiTore, not designedly misleading statements. 
Many descriptions of lucicliandisc, sucli os 
wool, tallow, hides and leather, timber, hemp, 
wine, etc., are sold by j^riodical auctions, at | 
which buyers from all ylrta can conveniently 
attend and have a good selection to juirchase 
from. At the Hvo series of colonial wool sales 
in London, wool is annually dis]>oscd of to tlic 
value of £?D,000,000 an.* ^inorc, %nd many 
others of these awetnu) saic.s rfi most valuable 
in tlu’ir results and in the worth of the goods 
disposed of. In 1830 the auctioneers’licences 
Usued in the United .kingdom immbej’cd 3043 ; 
in 1913 tlu) number issued in England and 
Wales was 6160, Scotland 69."», Ireland 861. 
The bu.sines3ofa2<e^i«jte(!ri3 oiten combined with 
that of airpraiser and houHC-aijcnt, and in 1913 
these busincssca together paid £87,332 to the 
inland revenue. The sales of real property at 
the London Aiution Mart, in tlio Country 
and Suburbs, and by Private Ooutra(!t as 
stated by the Estate Exchange Auction Mart, 
London, were in 1913, £8 ,.'j71,111 ; 1912, 
£9,089,543; 1911, £8 ,397,794. 

A Dftcu Auction is a public sale in uhich 
the vendor continues to lower his jiricc.s until a 
bidder is found, or until in Ins own interest he 
can lower them no more. Dutch auction some¬ 
times enables a bettor price for the goods sold 
to be obtained than ordinary auction. 

[A.S to filed on price by employing English or 
Dutch mode of sale audiuii, see W. T. Thohn- 
TON ou Labour^ p. 47, tt seq., ed. 1869.] 

AUDIFFRET, On. L. G., Marquis d’, born at 
Paris 1787, died April 1878. lie entered, when 
still quite young, the financial dipartnient of 
the govefflnicnt, through nil the grades of wliich 
he was destined to jias.'i with great rapidity. 
Originally placed, 1805, as a book-keeper in the 
“Caisso (Ics depots ct consignations,” he be¬ 
came, 1808, a clerk in the public treasury, and 
was a])pointcd, 1815, director of tlic olHeo of 
the “comptabilite generale des finances.” 
'•bon, in 1829, he passed, from b(‘mg director 
of the finances to the presidme^ of tlie “cour 
'♦'dcs comptes.” Ho yircpared inl830 tlio 
pon au Toi, which appeared in lilarch under 
4he signature .of the Comte do Chabrol; was 
appointed a “Pair de Franco” in 1837, and in 
183% drew up the famous J'e'fjlemeiU (fc hi 
comptabiliU pnlAUfUCj a subject of which ho was' 
acknowledjfed a p^ed master. In 1889 Autlif- 
fret published the AJcowicn des T&ocnus publics^ 
(1 vol. in 8vo); in 1840 the firat edition of tli? 
Sy^'mxfiTuxncicr lie la France (2 vols. in 8vo), in 
1841, Le Budget (1 vol. in 8vo); in 1843 the 


lAUraXicm de IcfpTopriiU wi reforme de Vadmin- 
islratiini dea impots directs et des hypolkiques* 
(8vo, pamphlet), jind in 1848 La ci'ise JinaTud^re 
de 1848 (8vo^ pamphlet^. He entered the 
senate in 1852, having published^ 1851,*an 
8vo minphlt^ entitled lUform^ di Vfidiniim- 
tration Jinancihe dcs h^otfUq^ies. An imperial 
decree, 24th April 1853, appointed him to the 
Ac.adcmie des sciences ^rutrales et politiques. In 
18.54 he published a second edition of his prin* 
cipal work : Le System financier de la France (6 
vols. in 8vo); of this a 3rd cd., also in 5 vols., 
appeared in 1863-64. In these wci'o emboditwi 
all his writings on admini.slrauve questions or 
otliors. To dic30 five voliuncs were added a 
si.xth in 1870, cr ntftning parliamentary rej^rts, 
clogos, etc., and in 1876 a final one, under the 
title of Souvenirs de ina cari'ih'e, an auto- 
biogi’ayihy in which he shows himself to bo a 
persistent partisan of the inoiiaicliy, withou^ 
regard to the occupant of the throne. A. C. f. 

AUDIGANNI^, Amani), bm-n at Antwerp 
18l4,dicdatJ*aris 1875. Howasformanyyears 
employed at tlio Mlnislire de I’agriculture et du 
commerce ; and \vTote, commencing 1846, many 
articles in the Feme des deux vunidcs, on agri¬ 
culture, trade, bflnkiug, railways, and par¬ 
ticularly ou the condition of the working 
classes, which had been the object of mony 
cuiisciciitious inquiries on his part. Originally 
a declared Protectionist ho became Liberal os 
timewenton. In 1850lj|publishodthe Ouvriers 
cn famillc in the form of conversations (Paris, 
in 32mo, frequently reprinted), then, 
tions ouvriercs et les industries dc la France 
(2 vols. 1854, in 18mo, whicli has gone to a second 
edition), L'Industrie eonkniporaine (1 vol. in 
i 8 vo, 1856), Lea ouvriers d'd presmt et la 
I nouvellc tconomie du travail (1 vol. in 8vo, 

I 1865), L’econumie de la paix et la ricJiesse des 
j pr/uples (1 vol. in 8vo, 1866), La Ivtie in- 
j dustrielle des pcuples (1 vol. in 8vo, 1867); 
! then Les clicniins de fer aujourd'hui et dans 
I cent ans chez tons les pcuples (2 vols. in 8vo, 
1858-1862). This last is an economic and 
financial history of railways, princiymlly in 
France, containing judicious remarks on the 
future of this great industry, some of which 
have Ix'cn realised. A. c. f. 

AUDIT. Au audit is the examination of an 
occouift, or hooka of account, for the purpose of 
ascertaining their correctness. The word shows 
tlmt such an examination originally cAisisted 
of the hearing of exjilanations from the person 
rem\^ug tl.ve account, such as would be fitting 
from au agent when submitting his account to 
I his ju'incipal. The tenn is now generally used 
j in connection with the examination of accounts 
I of public bodies or onmpanies by persons ap- 
j iwintcd for the purpose, ^nd accounts or books 
are considered as audite4 br proved If supposed 
I by sucli witten evidence with regard to tbo 
[ transacrioiis recorded as may, in the opinion of 
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the auditor, be considered sufficfont to establish 
'the correotness of the individual entries and the 
truth of the accounts. It' h^a long been the 
habit <rf those responsible for the aecounts of 
oharitablo institutions or publicly subscribed 
funds, t(^o6tiid and publish a cetfificate of one 
or more indeiicndcnt persons, to tne elleci. that 
the accounts have boon examined and found 
correct. Joint-stoclc companies also from an 
early period have emjdoyed the services of 
auditors, and the law which has grown u]> with 
regard to the management of these companies 
contains various regulations with reference to 
the audit of tlieir accounts. The Companies 
Clauses Consolidation Act 1845 (8 Viet. c. 16) 
provides that, except whtre by sjfccial act 
auditors shall be directed to be appointed other¬ 
wise than by the company, two auditors, each 
holding at least one share in the undertaking, 
^hall be elected by the company in general 
meeting, and that it shall bo their duty to 
receive from therdirectors the periodical accounts 
and balance sheet, to examine the same, and 
confirm or report upon the accounts to bo read 
at the ordinary meeting. The ComiMinics Act 
1862 (25 & 26 Viet o. 89) and tho gi-eat 
extension of joint-stock enterpriso under limited 
liability which followed, led to greater attention 
being paid to the subject of audit. In the first 
schedule appended to that act, Table A, regula¬ 
tions for management aro prescribed for such 
companies as may not Lave articles of association 
of their own framed to suit tlicir individnal 
requirements, and these include provisions ^Nuth 
regard to the appointment and duties of auditors. 
The audit of the accounts of railway comjjanies 
was tho subject of special legislation in 1867, 
the attention of parliament having been drawn 
to the imperfect and erroneous accounts issued 
by some companies. Tlie Railway Companies 
Act of that year (30 & 31 Viet. c. 127, § 30) 
prescribes:— 

“No dividend shall be declared by a company 
until the auditors have certified that the half- 
yearly accounts proposed to be issued eoutam a 
full and true statement of tbo financial conditiou 
of the company, aud that the dividend proposed 
to be declared on any shares is Iona jiJe due there¬ 
on after chargiug the revenue of the half year with 
all expenses which ought to be paid thereout in 
the judgment of the auditors." « 

. The Regulation of Railways Act 1868 (31 & 
82 ViA c. 119, § 12) repeals the regulation of 
the Companies Clauses Consolidation Act 1845 
os to auditors being necessarily interc^^ as 
shamholdcrs. 

The parliamentary, accounts of the public 
expenditure of th6 United Kingdom—that is, 
moneys expended fw the public service by 
yarious. departments ot tho State out of 1 
^-imperial public, mone^—are rendorpd to and 
aumted by the oomptrollor and audifor-geueral, 
under the Exchequerand Audit Bopartmonts Act 


1866 (29 & 30 Viet. o. 89). This aoj, which 
abolished tho fofmer offices of comptroller- 
general of the exchequer and of commissioners 
of audit, defines tho functions of the comptroller 
and aufiitor-goncral generally in regard W'the 
examination of tho public accounts ; and in 
particular requires him, on behalf of the House 
of Commons, to examine and report on the 
“appropriation accounts" of money granted by 
parliament upon the annual estimates for tho 
naval, military, and various civil services. 
These last-named annual accounts, and the 
reports of the controller and auditor-general 
tLjrcon, are presented to the House of Comnious 
at tho comincnccmont of tho session immedi¬ 
ately follo^ving tl#ir preparation^^and arc re¬ 
viewed by a coiufnittco of tho House, called the 
‘ ‘ Public Accounts Committee," who take evidence 
from the departments concerned, and from the 
Treasi;ry, oil any points to which attention is 
drawai by the eoniptrollor and anditor-gene3%l, 
and report their conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions to the House. 

The procedure to be oliserved in an audit, , 
and the extent to .vliich an audit can bo carried, 
dejieud largely on the character of tho trans¬ 
actions of which the accounts which are the 
subject of the audit are the record. Tho audit 
of the cash account of a charity would naturally 
include the vouching of the payments by the 
written acknowledgments of the pcra<ms to 
whom tho cash is paid, and of tho recoipts by 
the counterfoils of the printed forms filled up at 
the time of ackiiowlodgnicnt,-or, if there be 
such, by the published list of subscriptions and 
donations Tlic auditor might obtain cvidenco 
to sati.sfy him that all the moneys that should 
have been received had beew brought into the 
account, that the payments wore coiTectly made 
and proper in their character, and that the 
balance of funds in hand at the date of closiug 
the account duly existed. This should bo 
proved by the bank pass-book supported by a 
certificate from tho bankers. The auAt in such 
a case might be thorough aud complete. 

Tho audit of a bank, on the other hand, can¬ 
not bo carried much further than the examina¬ 
tion of the accuracy of tho balance-sheet as 
representing the financial position of the com¬ 
pany at the date of the account. It would be 
impossible for the auditor, even if evidence won 
procurable, to pi»vo the innumei*blc entries 
recording the ft'ansactions of the bank aud re-* 
suiting in the profit taken credit for, and*hi8 
work necessarily oonsists mainly pf an examine 
tlon to ascertain that ^o assets and liabilities 
of the bank arccoiTcctly described in the balance- 
\ sheet, that tho assets are taken at no more than 
their actual value, due roMerves bcii^ made for 
any depreciation in tho valfie of securities or 
fcr probable loss or bad debts, and that all the - 
liabilities aro brought into the account. iThe 
securities representing investments sh'dnld -be 
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examined at the da^o to which the accounts arc 
made ujf; tlic stocks which anj^registered without 
the issue of a ccrtiiicatc, such os consols, bank 
stock, and most colonial stocks, being ])rovod 
by ^special letter from the Bank of England or 
other registering office, certifying the Iioldiiig. 

With railways, the abstracts of traliic fiom 
which the revenue is dcrive<l, arc in all large 
companies submitted to the examination of a 
distinct department of tlio railway called the 
“audit department" which is wholly inde¬ 
pendent of the issue of ti^cts or tlie receipt of 
cash, and the shiu'choldcrs’ auditor can but ac¬ 
cept the totals QiTivcd at by that dejjartment as 
the gross earnings of tho coinjtany. It is His 
duty to sc^ that these arc duly entered and 
accounted fut, to cxamiiio the corrcctiu-MS 
of the rc'C('j*ds of the conij)a.iy*s cxp<!nditure, 
and more csjicfially to satisfy hims(df that the 
allocation of this expenditure as between capital 
and revenue is a fair one. 

It is not considered the duty of an auditor 
to express any ojiinion as to the jtolicy of a 
board of directors, or to object to any outlay 
which the board, under j)arliaincnta)'y authority, 
or under the general powers entrusted to cliicc- 
tors, may think fit to incur ; but should any 
expenditure take place of an uiiusnal character, 
or which, in the amlitor’s ojnnion, the directors 
are rot authorised to make, or should the a(!- 
counts be drawn up on uhat apjjcars to liini to 
be an errouco\is basis, it is incumbent on him, 
if his views are not adopted by the board and 
the accounts amended accordingly, to sec that 
the facts are laid boforc the sliereliolneri, 

The duties of auditing now foim a very im¬ 
portant portion of the Imsiiicss undei taken by 
chartered accountants. The variety and in¬ 
tricacy of ]>rcseni systems of account keeping 
make it dilficnlt fof persons, witlioiit .specnil 
training and experience, to discover error and, 
it maybe, fraud, on the part of thoso who draw 
them up, and it has become the practice of com¬ 
panies other public bodies to ajipoint profes¬ 
sional men for this purpose. As an in.stance of 
tliis tendency the statutes Tiifido for the uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge by the com¬ 
missioners acting in pursuance of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge Act 1877, ]>rovido for 
the audit of the accounts both of the universities 
^nd of all the colleges, either by jirofcssional 
accountants carrying on business in London or 
Westminster, or by pcrscift vnversant with 
accounts approved by the pennanent secretary 
^to Her Majesty’s Ti-casmy. It is also an 
increasing pActico witli private b.anks and 
commercial firms to hrfVe the accuracy of their 
booJs and annual balance-sliects testid by 
professional accountants. The rapidity ol* 
modem (^mincroial transactions leads to the 
finance of business ofllces being entrusted more 
and more to salaried assi^uta, and, as a chci* 
on these, to the employment of independent 


persons to sujjervidb the yoik periodically, 
Tlie methods adojitcd by the professional 
accountant and liis tiained clcr|fs in the ox-' 
amination of books, ‘constitute a more complete, 
systematic, aink independdit audit thaifcaigbe 
easily undertaken by a partner ip tl^p business, 
howcvfr corHersaiit hi^ may be with the work. 
An audit of this kind secures, as far as possible, 
accurate bookkc(*])ing, the detection of fraud, 
con’oet and intelligible balance-sheets, and the 
proper distribution of profits or losscg and acts 
in not a few eases as a deterrent from crime 
by practically destroying the probabilities tliat 
wrong-doing will escape detection. Sucli firm! 
and companies also who seek to attract business 
liy cxliibiting the^ sound condition of their 
finances, and with that object imblish their 
balance-sheets, find it ncccs.sary to have their 
accounts confirmed by imicpendcnt professional 
men, on whom a very large sliaro of respoifsi- 
bility properly rests for the accuracy of th» 
figures which they certify. 

{Auditors^ their DuIuh and HerponsihiliiicSf F. 
W. Pixk-y, London, 5th cd. 1889. | F- W. • 

AUDIT (Scots law). Taxation. 

AUDIT OFFICE. Tlie dejiartnieiit of state, 
rtllkiially designated the Exfun^rnu and 
Al'nir <Ii’j>aitni(‘nl, wliich is entrusted with 
(he umlit ;ind eontrol ul jniblic accounts. 

The control ol public moneys lias two main 
asjieets: the control of receipts into and issues 
from the exchequer, aii(.i|t lie control of accounts 
of [lei'HoiiH I'ceeiving moneys from the exchequer 
for flisbur.scnioiit. In Norman times the former 
rested with tlie lower exchequer or exclicquer 
of receipt, the latter with the iipjicr exclicquer 
or cxe]ie(|ner of account. Tlio post of auditor 
of tlic exchequer existed in 1814 : in Elizabeth’s 
reign there was an auditor of the receipt of 
excheijiiei'j and in the reign of William III. 
thin officer was given eonfiol over the issues 
from the exchequer. LaLu' the office became a 
political appoinlmeut, and in tlie early 19th 
century was used for political obstruction. In 
1831 a conijitruller-gencral of the exchequer 
was ajipointcd, debarred from sitting in parlia- 
nient and removable on an address from botli 
houses. 

The u{>[>er excheipier developed into tho 
judicial court of cveliequor and its financial 
functions fell into tlic background. In Eliza- 
beth’^ reign auditors of tho iinjirest were 
a])poInled to control tho disbunsomenif of ac¬ 
countants, blit some departinents of state had 
sc}ii*®to audit arrangements, auditors of the 
laud revenue having been ajijiointcd as early as 
1511. The ineffectiveness of tho audit of public 
accounts led in 1785 to tho establishment of 
a board of oominissAneis which assumed the 
functions of auditors of tlie imprest, and in 
1799 absorbed thoso the auditors of the 
land revenues. 
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Consolidation ojtlio conCrol of the exchequer 
and the audit of accounts iras flFected in 1867 
' by the ostablishnieut of the exchequer and 
audit departinoiit, the rcsjjcfnstble head of whicli 
is the "comptroller w-iid andiL(^r>f;eiicral, who 
is appointed hy the crown and is removable only 
on an aiVlress from botiLhouscs of parliatfient. 

His functions as conqdroller of the exclicquer 
comprise tlic "rant Jrojii tiido to time, upon i 
roijuisition of the troasnVy, of credits on the j 
cxeliequei^ aeemints at tins banks of Enj^land ; 
and Ireland, on being satisfied that these credits 
are not in excess of the sums granted for con- 
rolidated fuud^ and supply services by tht 
various acta of iiarliament. He also counter¬ 
signs all warrants for the jtreparation and issue 
of 'Vxehequer bonds” and treasury bills. 

As auditoj’-genenil of the public accounts In- 
examines, on belmli of tlie House of I'omnions. 
to whom lie reports, tlic annual aeeounts ol 
^’ssues made from the consolidated fund and ol 
all moneys voted in supjily, the accounts of the 
rccci])ts of r«*vcAue departmeuts, as well as tlu' 
accounts of stores and of shiplmildirig, manu¬ 
facturing, trading or cninmereial services con 
ducted by jmblic diqiartnu'iits, and also audits 
other i>ublic accounts wlierc sj>ecial provision 
is made by statute. In the ease of certain 
accounts not included in tlic above, be makes 
an examination under direction of the treasury. 

The rejiorts of the co!n])troller ami auditor- 
general are considered anmially by the jmblic 
accounts eominittee of^lie Ibuisc ot Commons, 
whicli contains rejn-esentatives of all jiartios, 
the chairman being a member of the j>arty in 
opjiosition. The treasury gives geinual eliect 
to the conclusions of the committee by a 
minute addressed to tlie seveial dopiidments. 

The powers and duties of tlio coinjitioller 
and auditor-general are defined in 29 and 80 
Vic. c. 39, and 11 and 12 Ceo, 5 c. 52. The 
scojie of his criticism of dejiaitmeiital cxj'cndi- 
t.ure is indicated by his aimiial leports issued 
with the ajipropriation aeeounts of the re¬ 
spective public services. 

[The Law and (luniimx of the Consliintinn, 
Anson, Oxfor<l, IPOS.— AxlKimth'ii of the. Kx- 
(•hetpiery Huhert Hall, Ijoinloii, — Public 
Fitmicef C. F. Bustable, Londou, 1903.] 
AUDITOR OF THE COURT OF SESSION. 
Taxing-master. * 

AUGMENTATIONS, Cottut of. This was 
created in 1536 to collect and administer the 
property of the dissolved monasteries. It con¬ 
sisted of a chancellor-treasurer, an attorney, 
ten auditors, and seventeen receivers. A^ast 
araowit of wealth passed through the bands of 
this body during the next lew ycar.s. In 1546 
the property of collcgbs, chantries, hospitals, 

V ftai guilds^was-also coiifiscHtpd to the king, and 
Jit# ^ministration -entrusted to the court of 
augmentations. But this enormous projierty 
was* soon dissijmted by the extravagance of 


Henry VIII. and of the comicii under Edward 
VI., and with its Jisjiersal tlie functiorU of the 
court came to an end. 

[Perry, llUtory of the Emjlish Churchy 1887, 
vol. ii.], 

AUGUSTIN IS, Mati'Ko de (a Neajiolitan, 
living in the first half of 19th century), the 
author of two elementary ii'catiscs of political 
economy; both are summaries of the leading 
doctrines of his time, mixed with criticisms 
from^. moral and political point of view. He 
is of ojuuion that Fri|?: Tuadk ought somewhat 
to be restricted tor moral and social considera¬ 
tions, and con.sidcra A. Smith's doctrines a;- 
leading sometimes to anarchy of both personal 
interest and human jiassions ; iiuv|; tholess he 
thinks that libejt_f ought to be tnc rule, and 
government intcricrcnce the exccj)tion. De 
Augiistinis rc])re.sent8 a singular interraixturo 
of doctrines taken from J. B. Say, Dunoyeu, 
Senior, and oilier liberal economists, andiol 
doctrines taken from Sismondi and Uomaqnosi 
favourable to state iuicrfcrcnco. He ia an 
rcleciic writer, somewhat hke Fi.oREZ-EsTiiAnA. 
i n the theory of value he tries to reconcile the 
doctrines based on tlic cost of jiroduction with 
those based on the principle of utility ; but he 
(loos this ill an infantine manner. This author, 
like Cagnazzi and many other second - rale 
economists, would have been totally forgotten 
liy this time if the modern historical school 
and the Socialists of the Ohaik had not 
jiickcd uj) and collected every trace of ojqiosi- 
tion which in course of time Jiad manifested 
itself against the so-called English school, and 
if they had not given a renewed importance 
to the intermixture of moral, or jiolitical, or 
social questions, with economic topics. De 
Augustinis’s Istiiuzioni di • Economia Sod(dc 
appeared in 1837, Naples (ti])Ogi’afia Poreelli), 
and \\h Elcinmti di Economia Sociale in 1843. 
His best work is a critical essay on rellegrino 
Rossi’s lectures on jiolitical economy: Studii 
crilici sopra il corw di Economiapol, di^i. Jtossi, 
Napoli, 1844. Ho examines in it one by one the 
thirty-six lectures of Ro.ssi, making not seldom 
acute remarks in favour or against doctrines of 
Ro3.si. Tliis woik was originally jiublishcd in 
a scries of articles in a weekly review called 
Liuufcro, and now form.s a volume of 176 jiages 
of small jirint in 8vo. 

As statistician ho is known hy a sei-ica of 
letters on the etonftraical condition of Najdcs: 
Della condizione ccononiira del Jlegno di Napediy 
Dettero, Napoli, 1833, Manzi. M. P. 

AUIjNAGER, Under Richard I. it was 
oiticrcd that “woollen cloths, wherever ^ley 
are made, shall be of the same width, to wit, 
tif two ells within the lists, and of the same 
goodness in the middlo and Ados.” rule 
again assorted in Magna Charta, art 85, 
and under ^>lwaJ■d 1 .oflicial, called aulnager'y 
was ajipointed to enforce it. It was h1|dut| 
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to affix a stamp to |11 cloth as evidence that it 
was of Hie necessary size aii^ quality. When 
the arbitrary regulations oi Richard I. were 
abandoned in tho Htli century, the aulnager’a 
stai^ was still used to certii^y the dyi'erenco 
between any pinco of cloth and the old rcquii’e- 
ments. The office continued to exist until tho 
reign of 'William III., but it had ceased to 
be of much inii)ortance in securing customers 
against fraud and inijiosition. 

[Ashley, Economic Itidoryy i. j). 180.] q^ii. 

AUNCKL, or HANDSEL weight, a kind of 
balance used in weighing wool. Torbidden by 
25 Ed. III. 

[Smith's Menwirs of Wool, 1747, vol. i. 

38.] « J.B. 

AUSTRIAN SCHOOL O^^ICOSOMISI'S, 
The,* Among German-s[)caking nations the 
jiredoininant sclmol of ccoiioiuiste has been, 
since the middle oi lust eejitury, the liislorical, 
which seeks to leeoii.'^Li net economics by tlie 
aid of lii.story and soci<tIogy. Since 1871 
its su)trcimicy has been ihreateued in Austria 
(if not in Germany) by a gniup of writers who 
have returned to the deductive method. From 
llicir agreement in rnetliod and leailing doe- 
triue.s, as well as from Iheir virtual collabora¬ 
tion with each other, those writers are justly 
n^gaideil as a distinct school, whicli may (from 
the nationality of the ehief menihers) be called 
the “Alls!linn” school of economists. Their 
method is, like Kieanlo’s, deductive ; and, like 
Ricardo, they treat the doetiine of vahio as 
the cardinal ])oint in ceonuniu; theory. Tlieir 
results, ho\\o\’C‘r, differ considc.-ably from tiie 
•Ricardian. Like Jevonk, they find t.lie key to 
the ]>roM<‘m of value in tho notion of linil 
utility. Unlike J^'vons, they regani cconoinics 
us having nearer aiKuity with psychology than 
with mathenmties, afid tiny arc .sparing in the 
Use of mathematical illustration. Tliey have 
thus made the doctrine of Final Utility {q.v.) 
intelligible to a wider circle ; and have iiillu- 
enced P«^omists outside of their .school (for 
(example, M. Block in France, Professor Co.ssa 
in Italy, and Professors J. B. Clark, E. B. 
Andrews, and S. Fatten in America). It was 
stated ill reply to empiiries in 1914 tliat they 
have praclicnlly ocasod to exist os a separate 
School. The chief authors and works are : 

Carl Menger, Qrundsalze der Vvlk■sv'irthscha^fta^ 
cekrCy Vienna, 1871 ; Methode der Sozial-wissen- 
schafteny Vieuna, 1883 ; lirthii.ine^es llistorismus 
in der deutschen Nalionalbko'iiomiey Vienna, 1884. 
— Friedr. v. Wicser, UTSpruv.g und HauplgesHze 
vtirthschaftlicken Werlhaay Vienna, 1884 ; 
T>er NatHrliche WeHhy Vienna, 1889. — Emil Sa.v, 

. ir«i|n und Aufgalten der Nationalbhynomiky 
Vienna, 1884 ; Qrundlrgung der iJuortt^sciien ^ 
<Si(wte«fiAscAc(/‘t, Vienna, 1887.—Eugen v. Bohni- 
Bawerk, itecJtie ^nd Verhiilinisse vom Stand- 
, punkte der wlkswirihsch, G^terlehrey Innsbruck^ 
1681 ; KapUal und Kapi^ -zinsy vol. i., Inns¬ 
bruck, 1684; vol. ii., Innsbruck, 1889.—Robert 


Zuckerkaudl, Tfimit^des Preues, Leipzig, 1889. 
—E. von Philijqlovioii, A ft/gaoe und Slelhode der 
poliliachen Oekonornky Freiburg, 1886.—Robert • 
Meyer, Principieii der gerechlcn* Ikateuerungy 
Vienna, 1884; Das Wesend^jiEinkoirmenayl^Sl. 
— Victor MatajaJ Der l7?iter»eAffwryfWnn, Vienia, 
1884 ; Das Jiecht des Schadenefsi.litts, Vienna, 
1888.—Johann v. Konfirzynski, Werllt in der 
iwliiten Wirlhschafly Vienna, 1889. —Dr. E. Seidler 
in Jahrb. fiir Nat. Oek^und Stalist., March 1890 
applies tho theory of value to doctrine of legal 
punishments ; he gives a full hibliograyhy. —Ugo 
Mazzola, Pinanza pubbliiu (Rome, 1890),—C. A. 
Conigliani, Kjftiti Eamoviici delle Impoate (Milan, 
1890).—For u cntici-siii from a Ricardian point ol» 
view, see A. Loria in the A'uf>tia Anlohgiu, April 
1890.—Compare H. Dielzel in Conrad’s Jahrb. 
fiir Nat. Oek. tir'd Statist., June 1890, — See also 
iyHiartcrly Journal of Economics (Harvard), Octo- 
lier 1888 and April 1889. CT. articles below on 
Value ; IIjstoiucal Method, etc. j. b. 

AUTHORITIES, Economic. See Political 
Economy, Authouittes on. • 

AUTUMNAL DRAIN." A movement of coin 
in tlio autumn tlirougiiout the country, taking 
its origin from the season, whicli stimulates 
employment in agriculture, and sets great part 
of the po[)ulation free for au autumnal holiday. 



Acorrcs]>onding inilux occurs in Mayand June 
of 2 to 8 millions. (See also sub voce in App.) 

The effect of this 'autumnal pressure was 
described, 1857, by the latoMr. 'William Lang- 
ton to the Statistical Society of Manohestei 
(Transadions^ Session 1857-58), and the invest}- 
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gation waB carried^n, witH' his^ accustomed in¬ 
genuity and research, by Frof. AV. S. Jkvonh, 
‘1866 {Statistical Society of London Joumalf vol. 
xxk.) The pressure appearsr to be enhanced 
Boipewlkt by the itquiiemonto of the Bank 
Act of 184^ \n consequence of the movements in 
the Scotob and Irish iasivs. On ai erage, Vbr the 
years 1646-1900, the rate of discount charged 
by the Bank of England was l^iglicr during the 
autumn mouths, and particularly in November, 
in connection with this movement. A some¬ 
what similar influence is traccablo in the re¬ 
turns of the banks of France and Germany. 

•• [Jevoiis, Inv€A{i(jati(ms in Cwrrcncy and FinancCt 
London, 1884. — It. if. luglis Palgravc, Lank Hate 
m England^ France, and Germany, 1S44'7S, 
Lon(Jnn, 1880.—See also Inglis Palgrave, 

Evidence before Select Committee of House of Com¬ 
mons, Banks of tssne, 1875. — Fo/es on Banking, 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Loudon, 1873.] 

AUXIHON, Claude Francois Joseph d’ 
{k 1728, d. 1778), an engineer and physio- 
cratic economist; was author of the anonymously 
published— 

Prindpes de tout Qouvemememt, ou Examen des 
causes de la faiblesse ou de Ui splendear de tout 
Hat considhi en lui-m^ne et indipevdammeni des 
mceurs, 1766. f. y. e. 

AVERAGE.* In tlio most familiar applica¬ 
tion of the term the average of a given set of 
quantities denotes their sum divitied by their 
number, their arithmetic mean. !Moro gener¬ 
ally an average may b^defined as an intermedi¬ 
ate value derived from a given set of quantities 
by a process such that, if all the quantities 
were equal, the dciivative quantity would coin¬ 
cide with the given ones. For examide, if a, 
b, c, etc., are given quantities in number n, 

.v ,, . /d'^ + b'^ + .etc. . 

then the expression w —I_i-?-is an 

^ w 

average. Of the forms included under tliU de- 
Qnition the number is infinite. The following 
four appear to be most important; (1) tlio 
arithmetic mean above defined;—(2) tlio geo¬ 
metric mean, formed by miiltijdyingn quantities 
together and extracting the Tith root;—(3) the 
median, which is such that, if the given quan¬ 
tities be arranged in the orderof their magnitude, 
there shall be as many of them above as below 
the median ;—(4) the moan value distinguished 
by Fochner as “dichteste Wei th,”and Jiy Dc 
Venn as the “maximum ordinate average," 
. which is such that in its neighbourhood the 
given (fiantities cluster most densely.—Varieties 
of these species arise when, instead of allowing 
to each of the given quantities an equal pVt in 
forcing the average, we assign more importance 
to some of the daU than to others. 

In choosing among these different species and 
'farieties, attention mu8t*bp paid to two rather 
distinctions*' First, in taking an average 
>; may have in view 80 »e special piypose os dis- 
tiii^ished from the general objects of art and 


science. Suppose, for instance, our object in 
finding the aver^ variation of prides is to 
ascertain how much the monetary value of a 
specified set of articles, say the necossarios of a 
labouring man, has varied. This spccifii^.ob- 
ject is evidently correlated with a qualifiM or 
weighted arithmetic mean. But, if the average 
stature for each of several districts were required, 
in oi-der to investigate whether there is any con¬ 
nection between height and food (or otlicr 
atti'i^ntc), there is no longer the same presump¬ 
tion m favour of the ^thmotic mean. Possibly 
tlio third or fourth species of average might be 
better. Again, the average may or may not bo 
designed to rcpiosent soinctliing outside and 
behind the given numbers. Thi^ in taking 
the avera^ of seyA-al iudopeiidcnt estimates of 
the number of cSims in a country, our guccsitwn 
is an objective thing, tbo real amount of coin. 
Less substantive, but still extraneous to the 
given statistics, is a sjiecics of qua'sitwm njore 
conimou in social science, which may be de¬ 
scribed as that mean value towards which tends 
the average of the complete series, of which the 
given statistics arc ouly samples. Thus, in * 
taking the average of a given act of price-varia¬ 
tions, wc may aim at ascertaining, as far as 
possible, what would bo the mean variation of 
prices, if we could conqdetc the whole series of 
statistics out of which wc have only selectiors. 

The general result of these considerations is 
ou the one hand, in mauy coses to add some 
reasons in favour of the arithmetic mean be¬ 
sides tbo obvious grounds of familiarity and 
convenience, aud, ou the other hand, in certain 
cases to show that one of tho other species of 
average is preferable (see Ad.iustment, Aver¬ 
age ; Average, Maritime). 

[Bertillon, “Moyemie,” AiViionnatrtf Eneyclo- 
ptdigue des Sciences dirales. — Edgeworth, 

“Observations aud Statistics,” Transaeixons oj 
the Cand}Tidge Philoaophieul Society, 1885.— 

“ Tlic (Jhoiee of Means,” London Philosophical 
Magazine, 1887.—“ Some New Methods of Measur¬ 
ing Variation of Prices,” Journal of^ne Royal 
Slatistical Society, 1888.—Golton and Macalister, 
“Iiaw of the Geometric Mean,” Proceedings oJ 
the Royal Society, 1879.—Loxi.s, Massenerschein- 
ungen. —Messedaglia, “ Calcul des Valeurs Moyen- 
ncs,” Annales de Bemographie Internationale, 
1880 (translated from Archivio di Statistica ),— 
Venu, Logic of Chance, 3d ed., chap.s. xviii. and 
xix. ,See also the older authorities, J.«aplacJ| 
QtJBTELKT, and ^tliirt, rcfeiTed to b/the above- 
luimed writers.] F. T. 

AVERAGE (Maritime), is tho custom that 
all parties concerned in tho adventure of a*" 
vessel at sea are liable 5n equitable proportion 
to contribute their shares of losses (particu!farly 
•those arising from “jettison ” or the throwing 
overboard of cargo to lighteosthe ve^el) and of 

E xpenses, when such losses and expenses are 
icuTTod for tho coitgnon good by one or more 
of tho adventurers. Although this cQitom is 
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not expressly set fojth in the most ancient soa- 
laws, o>flng perliapa to the then infrequency of 
joint-stock adventures at sea, it came at length 
to be so fully and clearly adopted in the laws of 
Rbo^^s as to commend itself in its integrity to 
the founders of the Roman civil law, and after- 
wards, with occasional modifications of no very 
great importance, by all commercial countries, 
from the date of the Pandects down to the 
present time. The chapter of the digest Dq 
L ege Khodia de Jticlu (xiv. 2) gives full derails. 
The following is the illustrative example it 
contiiins : “ Wherefore, if two men should each 
i»f them own a hundi’cd parts in the cargo, and 
Gains, the owner of the oods thrown ovei'boar9, : 
ihall own t’go hundred, Caiiu, on a of the 
cargo, should receive fifty frSh^ each of Uiem; 
losing hia other hundred by sliijjwrcck, because 
ho had just iis largo a share in the wares lost 
as flicy together had in the wares preserved. 
Hence, as the share of Cains, wliieh represented 
two hundred, was in excess of the share of each 
of them which re])resented one hundred each, 
j in the same proportion after the disaster, tlic 
share of Caius, representing one hundred, will 
be in excess of the share of each representing 
fifty, just os both before and after the disaster 
the share of Cains exceeded by a half the share 
of each of the others. On the other hand, if 
Caim should throw overboard wares to the 
value of fifty, but each of the other men shall 
have ko]»t his own, estimated at one hundred 
eacJi, Cains shall suffer a loss of ten, but these 
other two shall contj'ibute double oach, namely 
twenty; so that just as liis fifty answered to 
the one hundred of caeii of his j'artuers, in like 
manner his forty may answer to the eighty 
apieee Lliat each of them retains.” 

It would certainly have conducod to cleariuiss 
if tliis oxamjilo had set out that the total 


cargo was made.up o7 400 pints, and that the 
loss of Caius’s goods, 200 parts, entailed an 
average oontrihution of ono-half og each of the ' 
adventurers’ shares. Similarly, in the second 
case, the total# value of the cargo waS 24 P, 
and the loss of Caius’s goods, ^o»tb fifty, en¬ 
tailed In avefege cont*bution of one^ifth on 
each of their shares in the total value, p. h. 

AWARD. The decision of the arbitrators or 
of the umpire to whom parties, wishing to avoid 
reeiUTcnco to a legal tribunal, hav« referred 
their dispute. A submission to arbitration may 
be made a rule of court on the aiqtlication of 
either party, and if this has been done, the award* 
may bo enforced with the court’s assistance; 
otherwise the onlj^ moans of compelling the 
party, again8t*whom the award has been gi^en, 
to satisty its directions, is to bring an action 
and to obtain judgment on the basis of the 
award (see Arbitiution). e. a. 

AZUNI, Domenico Alberto, born at* 
Sassari (Sardinia) in 1760, flied 1827 at 
Cagliari in Sardinia. A famous commercial 
lawyer and president of the Court of Apjjeal 
Genoa, he became a member of the French corps 
Ugislaiif, and was apjminted by Napoleon I. 
one oi tlic members of the commission which 
drew u{) the Code de Commerce. He was the 
priucipal author of the Livre dtuxUme du 
Commerce mariliine. Maritime commerce, is 
also the subject of his priiieijwil works which aro 
written in French, or in^’reuch and Italian. 

Sidema universale dn pHneipii del dirillo 
manliimo delV Europa ; the French edition has 
the title Lroil marifime de VEurope;—Essai 
suT Vhisfmre ghgraphique, politique et morale de 
la Sardaigne; — Sull'origine della bussola; IHzion- 
ario di giurisjiriidenza mercantile;—Mimerires 
pour servir d I kisloire des marina navigateura de 
Marseille, w p 


BABBAGJif, Charles, horn near ’feign 
mnuth 1*02, studied at Trinity Coilogc, Cam 
bridge, graduating (without honours) 1814 
p 1816 ho was made fellow of tho Eoya 
Society. He was also an active member of tm 
Astronomical Society. Feeling the defects o 
^c Royal Society as tlicn organised, he hclpet 
to ionnd tlie British Association (1831), thi 
ptistioal section of which (1833) was due tc 
nim, as woU as tho Statist!^ Society (1834) 
Between 1822 and 1843 hi? t»ne and mono, 
were almost wlioUy devoted to tho building ol 
two groat calculating engines, one of which 
yiartially complete) is preserved in the South 
Kensington Museum, ^n 1828 he was chosen 
•jucasian urnfMcmr ---s. ... 


-- ui uiaiuemaucsatUambrid 

tte wrote not only on mathematical subiec 
bnt on gSo’ogy, the diving boll, lightlioiis 

^n, and lastfbut to#conomists not loas 
on maobmory and manufactures. His 1 


public efforts were to repress the barrel-organ, 
an unhappy ajqdicatioii of mechanical invention 
to tho fine arts. Ho gave tho world a retro¬ 
spect of his own career in Eaasages frem. Vie 
Lifeof aFkilosophtr He died inl871. 

Tliough Babbage himself has done compara¬ 
tively little for economic theory, he b^s certainly 
aided it iudircctly, by hia full and faithful de¬ 
scriptions of some of tho moat characteristic 
phenomena of modem industry. If he is con¬ 
tent to take moat of his economical doctrines 
at second hand, he at least holds them iiitclli- 
ttiid states them.with a vigour of his 
own,dwelling chiefly on the asiieet which 
strikes him most. Political economy, ho says, 
proceeds on tho assumption of cortaiu principles 
which are no more jihan general,- not com¬ 
pelling universal obedience like the principles 
of mathomatical science, but no leas than 
general, being much mor? frequently obeyed than 
violated. Such is, «,y., the principle that 
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men are governed by tho5r iivaginod interest, 
and that each iudividuaf is Dio best judge 
of Diis for ^liinself. The proper method of 
economic (as of otlior) inquhies is “ to divide 
th<» subject into as tiiany dilleiviit questions as 
it 'jnU ad’i^-tr of, ami then to examine c<ach 
Bepaitit(4y, or in otheriivords, tS'suiip(fiG that 
each single cause successively varies, wliilst all 
the others remain consfant.*' It is hopeless 
for those who cannot master the separate 
questionsiin their sim])lieity to make a success¬ 
ful investigation of their united action {Er.- 
position of 1S51, pp. 1-4). Babbage has a clear 
'viewof the distif'iction between economies and the 
exact sciences, and, though a mathematician and 
a contemporary of Couu.s^t, Whewei.l, and 
Toz«r, he makesnoattenipttotreat'poliLical econ¬ 
omy by mathematical methods. He lays down 
with great clearness the distinction of Hno arts 
from industrial arts, a technical distinction that 
«involves an economical one. He makes it plain 
that economical inquiries must deal mainly with 
industrial arts. In the line arts, “ each examjde 
t'S an individual, Die production of individual 
taste, and executed by individual bauds,” and 
therefore costly. In the industrial, “each ex¬ 
ample is but one of a multitude generated ac¬ 
cording to the same law, by tools or machines, 
and moved with uuoning precision by the 
application of idiysical force,” and thereforo 
cheap (^Erpoaition of 1S51, p]). 48, 49). The 
social and economical ell'ects of cheapness are 
brought out by Babb4,o with useful reiteration 
in support of free trade, ajjd rnoi'o especially in 
oomioction with the ijivcntioii and apjdication 
of tools and machinery, in fact, his chief direct 
contribution to tlicorcticral economics has been 
his clear analysis of the Division op Labouii 
(ff.v.), and of the economical function of Ma¬ 
chinery in the modern industrial system. In 
regard to division of labour, the meiits of his 
discussion of the subject aic generally admit¬ 
ted. Ho pointed out that the advantages 
mentioned by Adam Smith in the Wmlih 
of Natio^is (bk. i. cli, i.), would not explain 
the cheapness of manufactured ai'ticlcs, un¬ 
less, to that autlior’s list we add Dio following 
{Economy of Mach iwry and Manufactures, ch. 
xviii. p. 137). “That the master manufacturer, 
by dividing the work into diUcrcnt processes, 
each requiring different degi’ces of ski]j and 
force, can purchase exactly that precise quantity 
©f both^which is necessary for oacdi process,— 
whereas, if the whole work were executed by 
one workman, that person must jiosscss suMi- 
cient skill to porfonn the most diHicullJ**^and 
sufficient strength to execute the most laborious, 
of the operations into which Die art is divided.” 
In other words, advantage must be taken of 
rtfe several^indjividnal cajiabUitiea of the work- 
f;jmen,.«intellectual afld physical, and the work 
.^ust be 80 organised %liat workmea bo only 
'" .callra upon to do that which they can do best 


of all. In the statement iof Diis'principle b« 
has, as he allows, Aieen anticipated by CftoJA, the 
Italian economist {Nuovo Erospetto dellc Sdenze 
Economictie, vol. i. ch, iv., Milan, 1815); but 
ho waft led to it independently by his^'own 
observation of Die actual working of English 
' and t'oTci^n factories. Mdthoiit this organis- 
ution of labour (lie says), full advantage cannot 
bo taken of tools and machines, however 
ingenious. Tlie nature of machinery, as dis- 
tingrislied from mere tools, is thus described : 
“When each procc^' has been reduced to the 
use of some siiiqile tool, Die union of all these 
tools, actuated by one moving ])Ower, constitutes 
a machine ” {Economy of Machinery and Mmm- 
facturcs, ij. 136 ; ^]). Marx, Kapiuii I. xiii. 389 
note). The ex^iiplea show that Babbage con¬ 
ceived, as Marx liaa dune after him, that so 
long as the moving power is sinqily the human 
muscles, we liave to do, not witli a machine, 
but only with a tool. It is on subjects Mko 
these, at once of technical and of economical 
iinportancc, that Babbage is at bis best. In 
his views on taxation and cuneiicy, he aceejits ^ 
substantially the ordinary doctrines of the domi¬ 
nant school of economists. His criticisms of 
the defects in the exhibition of 1851 remind 
us in many places of CounEis's views {c.g. in 
England, Ireland, and America) on the blessings 
of chca]) goods and largo advertising. But in his 
Ecojiomy of Machinery and Manufactures (1832), 
Babbage not only showed the range and accuiucy 
of his own personal observation and inquiry, but 
displayed a better comjirchension of the econ¬ 
omical bca rings of the factory sy.stcm of produc¬ 
tion than any lu-evioua economical writer. The 
book is a storehouse of illustrations from actual 
business; the writer nev«r draws on his 
imagination for an examp^lfl when his memory 
and his note-book will serve him. On the 
other hand, his book is not like Beckmann’s 
History of Inventio7is, a mere collection and 
narrative of facts, without an intoi'iirctation of 
them by economical principles, nor if* it, like 
lire's Philosophy of Manufactures, a mere eulogy 
of the factory system of liis own day. Though 
he lays, perhaps, undue stress on the capitalist, 
and his gains by the economy of materials and 
labour, he sees the need of improved industrial 
airaiigcments for the workmen, co-o]M3rative 
storc.s, and industrial ju’ofit-sharing, and is ii( 
favour of the abolition of the truck system, and 
all unfair rcstilctions on workmen’s liberty of 
combination ( Ifamnmy of Machinery a/nd i/oHu- 
facturcs, ch. xxi. p. 177, ch. xxviii. p. 258).* 
Ho is no blind worshipper of rfammon ; and 
be sneers at the vulgui* notion that no caying 
^is respectable which docs not produce wealth, 

It is in the public interest rather Dian their 
■ own that ho wishes sciontilid men to have a 
Iji'gcr material reward than niggardly govern- 
ments were then grafting {ExposUion ^1861, 
p. 147, etc.) 
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He wrote Adth fgeltng on Uiis last subject 
becauM %e was himself ab(^ everything an 
inventor. This is not the pl^e to discuss the 
merits of his calculating engines, or the justice 
of h% complaints against the successive govern¬ 
ments with which he contended in his twenty 
zeal’s' endeavour to build his engines (sec 
Appendix to £xyoHiion of 1S51). But wo may 
note that his design in the invention of tliern 
was simply to conveil: into physical mechanism 
what had already become a mechanical pivcess 
psychologically {Mach, Uannfy ch. xix. 
j). J57), and this is one of the brightest aspects 
►f the work of a modem inventor. In the eb- 
;tract, Babbage was far from magnifying an 
nventor’s e|Hce. “The man who ^s])ires to 
ortune or fame by new discV^rics must,” ho 
lays (ji/arA. «?id ch. xxv. p. 212), “be 

:ontont to examine with care the knowledge of 
lis contcin]K)i’aiies, or to exliaiist liis efforts in 
liven ting again what he will most probably find 
las been better executed before ; the power of 
naluiig new ineohnuieal coinbiiiatioiis is a jkis- 
lession common to a iniiUitude of minds, and 
ly no means rerjuircs talents of a high order.” | 
It re.su1ts, lie believes, from the priiiciide of the : 
division of labour, which should be aji]ilie<l not 
only to industrial, but to mental labour, and 
has a gloat career still before it in the latter 
field. Under hajijuer auspices, Babbage would 
no doubt have led the way in jicrson still further 
than he did, in the directions thus indicated. 

Those of his works wliiuli are directly ami 
indirectly of most ecoiioinical importunee are the 
following :—On the Eamvmy of Machiitfi-y and 
Manufactures, third edition,1833 .—Thowjhls 

on the Principh’4i of Tosatiini with reference to a 
Property lax and its [exemptions from 

It], 1848 ; second Coition, 1851 ; third edition, 
18f)2. An Italian translation of the first edition, 
with nobjs, was published in 1861 at 'I'urin.~06- 
servations on the Decline, of Science in England, 
1830 [largely an attack on the Unyal Society J.— 

A Coinparalixe Vino of Uie different Institutions 
for the Mmrance of Life, —Essay on the 

General Ptmciplcs which regulate the Application 
of Machinery (from Encydoj). Metropolitana, 
1829).—“Letter to T. P. Courtenay on the Pro¬ 
portion of Births of the two .sexes amongst Legiti¬ 
mate and Illegitimate Children ” (Brewster’s 
Edinr. Journal of Science, vol. ii. p. 85, 1829).— 
On the Principles of Tools for Turning and Plan¬ 
ing Metals ’ (In Holtzaptfcrs TumingandMcclumi- 
cal Manipu^twn, vol. ii. 184ft ).—Exposition 
of 1851, or Views of the Industry^the Science, and 
the Government of England, li^l.^-StaHslics of 
Effuse, re])rintcti from Transactions 
Sodety. 1866 .—Passages from 
the I^fe of a Philosopher, 1864. j. d. 

BABLUF, I'TiANijoia NoSl, called Cains. 
OrwcAua, bom at Saint Quentin 1764, died at 
vouddme, 24th PAruary 1797. Left to his own 
resources at the age of sixteen, his youth wa« 
s imy, and his whole lift wild and irregular. 

'rom the commencement of the Revolution ho 


wrote in the journal* cormspondant Picardy 
articles so violent in'tone that he was brought 
to trial. Hia acquittal, 14th Julf 1790, did 
little to calm hiih. Appointed administrator 
of the D^partdlnent of tlfc Somme, he soan 
imd to be disniissed from tirnU Alfjce. This 
uas tl^ time*at whicl# he took the Aame of 
Oaias Q't'acchus, posing as a Trihun du peuple. 
Ho gave the same nanjo to a journal, which he 
had previously carried on uiidor the sub-title of 
Defenseur de la lihcrU dc la presse. • All this 
took ]dace shortly after the fall of Robespierre 
from power. This for a time liud his approval; 
but he soon returned to his caflicr views and* 
ajipealed to those violent passions which, as a 
demagogue, he knewjiow to rouse. He gathered 
round liim, under the name of the Secte^des 
Kga'iix, all the old Moiitagnards who were dis¬ 
satisfied with the I't'giino of the Therniidorians. 
The object of this sect, which drew its inspira¬ 
tion from some of the sentimental ideas of J. J.' 
Kou.sseal', wasto destroy ineijuallty of condition, 
with the object of attaining the general good. 
Sylvain Mar6chal, author of a Dktionnaire dss* 
AtMes, Buonarkoti, who claimed to be descended 
from Micliaol Angelo, with Amand and Anto- 
nelle, ivho did not, it is true, remain associated 
long, and some otlicrs, formed the stafl’ which 
lecogniscd Babcul as their chief. Working with 
feverish activity, they gathered round them a 
con.sidciable number of adherents. Tlio place 
where their club met was tlio Pantheon. At 
first orderly, their meetii%s became tumultuoUB 
and threafening and were jiroloiigcd far into 
tlie night. Attending armo<l, they prepared to 
resist by force the dissolution of the club which 
the authorities had detemiiued on. General 
Bonaparte, acting witli much tact, contiived to 
close the meetings of the club, but the members 
formed themselve.s foi’tliwith into asecret .society, 
and gradually, by winning over soldiers and 
police, became a formidable body, numbering 
nearly 17,000 able-bodied and armed men, with¬ 
out including the Faubomgs Saint-Antoine and 
Saint-Mai'ceau, which were at their back. Ad¬ 
dressing tliemselves to tlie masses, they pub¬ 
lished a manifesto written by Sylvain Marechal 
ill his most iu/Iainmatory stylo—“We desire,” 
said they, “real equality or death. Tliis is 
what we want. And we will have real equality, 
no matter what it costs. Woe to those who 
come between ns and our wishes. Woe to him 
who resists a desire so resolutely insis|*id on. 

. . . If it is needful, let all civilisation perish, 
provided tliat we obtain real equality. . . . 
TheSinmou good, or the comiminity of goods. 
No further private ju'operty in land ; tlie land 
belongs to no iirivate person. We claim, 
we require the eujoy^ient of tho fruits of the 
land for all j tho fruits belong to the w’hole 
world,” etc. 

Instructions in gi'eat actail as to the methods 
of raising insurrectionary movementswere added. 
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‘'I'hosewLo biJt'iur us J)e exterminated ; 
, . . shall all alike bo 'put to death: Those 
' wlio oppos^i us or gather forces against us; 
strangers, of whatever nation- they may be, who 
fOund in the 'jtreets ; all» the presidents, 
secretaries, 'fti^d oflieers of the royalist (sic*) con¬ 
spiracy of Vendemiaiy, who uiLy alscx-dare to 
show thcnisi'lvi's." If the lives of men v-'ere 
to be Uoated thus, one nioy guess wliat fate 
was reserved for their property. But, after 
massaertja and spoliations, v-’hat w'as to come of 
it all ? The public authorities were to organise 
employment; there was to be only one sonreo 
f >f employment, the state, with subdivisions 
devised to meet the wants, somewhat rudimen¬ 
tary, of the community.^ Every one was to 
have a right to lodging, clothes, washing, wann¬ 
ing, and ligliting, to food, 'niddiocre imiis friujalc, 
to medical attendance. This is much what 
Louis Blanc, who appears to have sought his 
inspiration among the decrees of the Mpublique 
dts Etjaux, enunciated in more methodical and 
sober language? “ Every one is to work as ho is 
„able, and to consume according to his wants.” 

The secret was well kci>t; it w'as only a few 
hours before the moment fixed for the explosion 
of the conspiracy (May 179G) that a captain, 
named Grisel, revealed it to the directory. 
Decisive steps were taken at once ; a vigorous 
watch was kei)t, while the i)ublio authorities 
seized the loaders and their papers. 

Babeuf and Darthc, condemned to death the 
28d of February 17974stabbod themselves before 
the tribunal. Life still lingering on, they were 
guillotined the next day. Buonarroti and 
Sylvain Marechal, condemned to exile {deporta¬ 
tion), died, the first in 1837, the second in 1803. 

It may bo added that Babeuf seems to have 
had rathor a dUoi-dcred brain than an absoluU^ly 
criminal disposition. Ho died with courage, 
leaving his wife a written paper declaring his 
conviction that he had always been a “ perfectly 
virtuous man.” 

See Blano, J. J. L. ; Brissot ue Warville ; 
Communism; Proudhon. a. r. f. 

BACK-BOND (Scots law term). A declara¬ 
tion by one a])i)arently an absolute owner that 
he is only a trustee or mortgagee. 

BACKWARDATION. When a seller of 
stock “for the account” (v. Account) on the 
stock exchange finds that he has not pr^iously 
obtained the stock which he sold, he asks the 
.dealer to whom ho sold to allow him to prolong 
his bafgain until the next settlement. If the 
security in question be unusually scarce, the 
buyer finds himself in a position to chai^ the 
sellqr &r the accommodation, and the rate or fine 
which he imposes ujwn the person unable to 
deliver his stock or shares, according to the con- 
is called a Backwanfatipn. This fine, being 
again and again from settlement to settle- 
«-jBtont^at varying and sotnotimea veryj^di rates, 

^ is tKe main source of profit in a Corner {d-v.) 


in stocks and shares. Tl]e Unlucky seller in 
blank, being unable either to deliver'or borrow 
stock in satisfaction of the contract, is occasion¬ 
ally at the moiuy of the buyer. The stocks of 
certain, railways have, on some occasionsrheon 
made so scarce by such operations that specula¬ 
tive sellers have had to pay whatever “back¬ 
wardation ” the successful speculative buyers 
have been pleased to impose. A. £. 

BACON, Francis (Viscount St. Albans). 
B 0151 1560-61, died 1626. At the time when 
Bacon lived, eeonoi^ic questions had not taken 
any separate place among the studies to which 
a statesman gave special attention ; but Bacon’s 
mind, ingenious, fertile in resource, keen in 
research ^ it waSj did not neglect* the examina- 
i Lion of those ^yfjstions of policy which require 
ei'OTiomic treatment. James Speflding (Bacon’s 
lVorl'<, ed. Sjicdding, vol. iii. p. 515) considers 
rhat Bacon was “little before his age in his 
views with regard to usury, trade, etc.” ^ee 
Essay xxxiv., “Of Riches”). By the time, 
however, when the essay on “ Plantations ” was 
written. Colonies, as Mr. Reynolds observes,^ 
had been successfully founded. Bacon's remark, 
“Let there be freedom from custom till the 
plantation be of strength, and not only freedom 
from custom, but freedom to carry their com¬ 
modities wiiere they may make tlieir beat of 
them, excejit there be some a])ccial cause of 
caution,” and tho.se on the treatment and 
goveniineiit of colonics generally, show perhaps 
hLs best judgments on the.so matters. Most of 
Bacon’s writings deal uith otjior subjects, but 
, the refei'cnco to colonial possessions in liig 
; speech when loi-d cliancellor on the election of 
! Serjeant Richardson as Speaker (1620), describ¬ 
ing this country’s jiortion the New World, 
by the plantation of Virginia and the Summer 
I Islands. . . . Sometimetf a grain of mustard 
I seed proves a great tree, who can tell?” (Bacon’s 
' JVoA's, cd. Spedding, vol. xiv. p. 175), may 
also bo quoti'd in this connection. Tlio essay 
“Oftho tniRgreatncsaof Kingdoms aniEstates,” 
and the history of Henry VIL, though these 
deal priucii)aUy with politics, show that Bacon 
had taken the study of these branches of econo¬ 
mics also “among his portion.” 

Tlie editions of Bacon's IPor/fca are many. That 
edited by Spedding, Ellis, etc. (14 vols., London, 
18.17-74), and tliose of the Esmpa (Loude^, 
1881) and the Advaiicenient of Leai^ning by W. 
AldU Wright, «imf of the Essays by S. H. Rey¬ 
nolds (botli these Clarendon Press), may be speci¬ 
ally raeutioned. Mr. Reynolds remarks, and 
truly, that in Baeori’s “views Rbout trade hf 
takes tlio mercantile theory as his guide.” 

BADGER. This name was formerly u^bd to 
' signify a small trader buying corn or victuals 
(fish, butter, or cheese, spccitlly mAtioned) in 
^uo place in order to sell them in another. The ^ 
Act 5 A 6 Edw. VI^c. 14, g 7 exempts thbse 
men from the penalties ouactod against Forf 
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8TALLEE8 AND Eec^iatoiw bufc requires 

them t# bo licensed by thrpo justices of tho 
peace of the county where they dwell. A siibse- 
qnont act, 6 Eliz. c. 12, declares that the result 
of tills legislation was tliat many person;^ ‘ ‘ seek¬ 
ing only to live easily and to leave their honest 
labour" have taken up this trade, and enacts 
that licensees are to be householders having 
dwelt in tho county for three years, and that 
tho justices may require a badger to enter into 
recognisances not to forestall or engross. « The 
rules as to licensing arc i^iade more stringent, 
and penalties assigned for a breach of them. 
The word is now obsolete except in certain 
dialects. It was u.scd t<' denote the foreman*of 
a Gang of fl(|Ticultural labourers (Kcbbol's Agri¬ 
cultural Labourer, 1870, p. 

[Tomlins’ f.tnn dictionary, 18Jo.—Dr. Munay’s 
Nav Litgliah ]>ictionary, s.v. 1884.] 0 . a. c. 

BAOKHOT, \\’A]/n-:K. Born at Langjiort, 
Somersctsliiro, 1828, died at Langj)ort, 1877. 
Bagidiot wa.s son of the managing partner of 
Stuckey’s Bank vvlio sent him to be educated 
at University College, London. After taking 
successively his B.A. ami M.A. degrees at 
London University, with tljc highest honours, 
in 1846 and 1848, he reail law, and was 
called to tho Bai ; but, after a visit to Paris, 
where he wa.s living at tljc time of the coup 
d'itaJ, in 18f)l, he decided to enter his 
fatlif.r’s bank. Ilis stiiy in Pari.s gave ocfca- 
bion to a scj-ies of very brilliant lettei's on the 
political condition of Fiance under tlio prince 
president (as Lonig Napoleon was at that time 
eutitlcd), which were published in the Inquirer 
•news])ai)or. They were in ell'ect an a])o]ogy for 
the coup o'dal. After Bagehot’s death tliey 
wore re}iubii,died m an apjmndix to the Studies 
yn Literature. These letters gave tho first 
'vidence of the risfl of a new critic of liigh 
!;enius, a critic who will lake liis place far 
ibovo Lord .lollrey, and Lord Buuugham, and 
Sydney Smith—though in mere liumour Bage- 
lot, liuj^orous as ho was, would hardly com- 
>are with the last-meutioued—in relation 
lotli to jjolitical Utcraturo and bclle.s-lettre8, 
[ndeed, in belles-lettres Bageliot will take 
:ank with Mattliew Arnold as one of the two 
nost lucid as well as most discerning critics of 
■hat time. Tho essays which Bageliot coii- 
jributed, first to the Prospective lleview and 
men to i^xQ^NatioTnil AVvtcw, between 1853 and 
1864, were not merely among tli# most brilliant, 
ant among tho most remarkable for wide in¬ 
tellectual survey and a detached literary judg- 
fneut of any jfliblislied in England during those 
/cars. Id stylo they ^cro remarkable equally 
for their gaiety, for the delicacy of their .qipic- 
lieu8ivoiio.ss, for tho samir fnire of a man of the* 
world, ani for th»im]iartiality of their personal 
listimates. It is diliicult to say whether Im 
wrote best on a theologiim like Bishop Butler, 
a sensitive jwet like Hartley Coleridge, on a 


novelist like S^r ^’altor So^tt, or on a great 
historian and e.s3ayi^ like Macaulay. Bagehut's 
style was buoyant, bright, and otiten eloquent,' 
but there was alvfeys a certain dash of mockery 
in his cloquencv^ and a largt infusion of Mriowe- 
ness in his mockery. In 1858 Jig married the 
eldest laiightir of Jamis Wilson, editer of the 
Economist, and two years afterwar'^s succeeded 
his father-in-law in thg editorship of that paper, 
retaining the post till his death in 1877. Ho 
was universally regarded as one of% tho best 
financiers of his day, and was consulted by 
Buccossivo chancellor of the exchequer on all 
critical occasions. « • 

Tho special service which Bagehot sought to 
render to economic^ may be roughly described 
as the reconciliation of it with history. • He 
was not himself able to perfect this work ; but 
he has stated the needs of the case clearly, and 
has pointed tho way to a solution of its diffi- 
cultie.s. “Tlio great want of our present# 
political economy ” (he says in the preiace to 
Universal Money, 1869) “is that some one 
siiould do for it what Sir Henry Maine ha% 
done so well for ancient law. We want some 
one to connect onr theoretical account of the 
origin of things witli tlic real origin.” Simple 
definitions come first in the text-books; but, 
as in j)hyHics, tho actual commencements 
iu history and experience have been much 
harder and odder. Banks, for example, arc 
now part of a refined mcchaiiLsm of credit, but 
they were first iiiventoS to supply a verified 
ami trustworthy money for traders {Universal 
Muncy, p. xv. seq.) 

No economical writer shows clearer conscious¬ 
ness of the enormous dilference between the 
present conditions of Eurepean commerce and 
tho conditions of life and industry among our 
rude forefatiicrs ; or, at tho jtre.scnt day, among 
bai'barous nations. 11c had always tho twofold 
object before him — to perfect the abstract 
theory of political economy as ajiplicable to the 
fonner, and to bring home to himself and his 
readers the existence oi' the latter. An abstract 
Dedlutive Method seemed to him indispens¬ 
able from tho very complexity of the subject; 
but it was to be applied only to the study of the 
peculiarly modern “ large (iommorce,” which he 
loved to contrast with tlic simple industry of 
j>rimiyvc men. Epigram, however, even more 
thau antithesi.s, was his strength, if sometimes 
his snare. lie was never at a loss for words, 
and he had a “gay wisdom,” absen*!: from 
economical wi-iting since Porronet Thompson. 
Ho ifci hardly be taken quite seriously when 
he complabis that Montesquieu, Hume, and 
Adam Smith would have written more pro- 
foimdly if tlie public for whom they wrote had 
not been so iutolomiA of dulness (Econ. Stud. 
p. 131). 

Political economy, aa he understands it, it 
not “a questionable thing of unlimited extent 
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but a most certaiir and useful ;t'ldng of limited 
extent" {Econ. SUid. p. 21). It is “a conveni¬ 
ent BOiies ofr deductions from assumed axioms 
which are never quite true,' which in many 
tines and in many'bountrios vould bo utterly 
untrue, but’which arc sufficiently near to the 
princi|)«il conditions of the nioAem w^^^rld to 
make it useful to consider them by themselves " 
{^Emu, Stud. ]). 157). Ba^^eliot considers hitnself 
the lost man of thoanto-Mill period (ibid. p. 216); 
he thinks^that J. S. Mill “widened the old 
political economy either too much or not 
enough" (pp. 19, 20). If ho meant to carry on 
' what Adam Snrlth and Ricardo had begun, and 
to give a theory of modem large commerce only, 
be ha.s given us too much ;(,if he meant to give 
a theory applying to all societies, “advanced" or 
not, ho has given us too little. Bagehot had 
almost unbounded admiration for Ricardo, with 
whom, as at once business man and abstiact 
<■ thinker, he had many jioints of affinity. “ The 
true founder of abstract jiolitical economy is 
Ricardo " (p. 161). Adam Smith discovered the 
(Country but Ricardo made the lirst map (ji. ] 8). 
Ricardo, it is true, dealt in abstractions without 
knowing them to be abstractions, and fancied 
thorn the I'cal things (p. 157). But it is by the 
method of Ricardo that Bagehot w'ould build 
up the science. Two rival methods ho montiuns 
only to reject. The first is the “All Case 
Method," rccomraondod by some tl.corists of 
the historical school, who tell us tliat before 
we begin to reason w^?miist have “a comjdeto 
experience." We might as well (says Bagehot) 
demand a complete record of human conversa¬ 
tion as demand a complete record of commercial 
facts (Econ. Shut. ])j). 11-14). The second 
rival method is the “Single Case Metliod,” the 
advocates of which recommend that each giwip 
of facts, e.ff. a commercial panic, be analysed 
separately on the merits, w'ithout any prelim¬ 
inary theory. But you might as well (says 
Bagehot) attempt to explain the bursting of a 
boiler without knowing the theory of steam. 
On the other hand the mathematical metliod 
(ibid. p. 15) of Professor Jevdnm and Professor 
Walras is too abstract for him (pp. 16,16); he 
bints that it explains obscurum per obscurius 
(p. 77 ). He thinks (with the laterrather than the 
earlier economists) that delinitioiiB must (very 
much, it may be arldcd, as in Law) adapt^tliem- 
selves to the subject matter (p. 49). 

His^own definitions of wealth—(p. 81) and 
capital (pp. 49, 50) for cxam])le are on the whole 
on the old lines. Incidentally, in dealingwith 
“Adam Smith and our modern pnliticlreco- 
nonf^," he gives us his idea of what a treatise on 
political economy ^ould contain. It slioiihl (he 
^ys) answer four questigns—(1) What is the 
oAlise whieh makes one thing exchange for more 
late of otfier things ? (2) What are the laws 
If -Ittnd^ which that causifacts in producing these 
things (the law's, namely, of 2 >upulatiou and 


capital) ? (3) If those thi/igs' are produced by 
the co-operation of many peojde, whtft settles 
the share of each of those people in those things 
or in their jirocccds (tlie laws, namely, of 
distribution)! (4) If this co-operation osts 
Bomctliing, who is to |wy that cost, and how is 
the payment to bo levied (the theory of taxa¬ 
tion)? (Eco7i. Stud. pp. 99, 100.) 

In considering his own answ'crs to these 
questions W’C have to make some allowance foi 
the ricomidctc state of much of his published 
writings. He had (begun in the Fortnightly 
lieview, 1876, a scries ofessays (“The Postulates 
of Political Economy") which were to have 
developed into three distinct volumes on politi¬ 
cal economy (see prefatory note Feorumde 
Stiulks). Tbc/^t was ap|>arcnUy to include 
the alistract theory and the complementary 
comparison with prlniilivc life, tlic second a 
criticism of the works of iircvious economists, 
and the third a biograjiliica] sketch of thorn. 
Thoiigli he never earned out tho whole plan, he 
luLs I(jft 113 siiecimeus of his work in all its 
throe sections. The biogiujihics include “Adam ^ 
Smith as a Person/’ which is in his best manner. 
Tho criticism of previous economical work is 
acute ; hut, in the ease where it is most elabor¬ 
ate (DEMA^'D and .Si’i*PLY,andC()sTOK PnoDUO- 
.rioN), it results (as ho lutnself says of Adam 
Smith’s reasonings) not in the “establishment 
of coherent tiiiths,” but in “a rough outline of 
sensible tbouglita " (Econ. Sind. ji. 119). TTh 
criticism (pi 138 scq.) of the th«*ory of population 
is lianlly consistent witli his own general 
jiccoiiiit of economical laws (c.^. ]>. 76). Likohis 
father-in-law bo was perliajis stronger in 
presenting tlio axioinata media than the first 
principles (Xfirr«7'2/5ri«f.])p.^74, 375). He was 
one of the first economists in England to 
recognise the importance o*f the idea of develop¬ 
ment (which to him meant Darwinism) for 
social and economic theories ; yet in most cases 
he is more careful to dwell on the contra.st 
between the old and tlio new than to«howhow 
tho one pa.sscd into the other or how tlio idicno- 
niona of the one shed light on the iihciionicna 
of the other. In one case, Bautkk, where he 
bos done the la.Ht very skilfully, his own re¬ 
sults might have suggested to him tlio possi¬ 
bility of an abstract economical theory, even of 
exchange, by no means cmiliiicd, as ho h^n 
confined it, to the facts of tho “ great commerce " 
(Econ. Stud, 102). His conception of tho 
jirocess of mediating between the two cxtitme 
stages of culture, or in other words, passing 
from the “ pre-cconomic” to the “economic 
age,” is given in outfine in his Physics and 
Politics, in which book (as even in the “ Letters 
on the Coup d’Etat,” and the pamphlet on 
“ Parliamentary Kefonii ”) h^rdiows flic bout of 
^is mind in his preference for economical illus- 
tiatiuus, and his spcHal note of the economical 
Aspects of the subject in baud. Towa^s the 
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working classes aiid Tuadk Unions ho was 
never htstile ; Imt no was not demonstratively 
syinpatlietic. His synijiatiiies lay with the 
eapitalist-oinployei’s ;—tlio peo])Io who “sjKmd 
tln^' minds on little else than on l^iiuking 
whether other people will ]iay their debts" 
(/sVo«. tiUuL ]). 45) have sehluin found a more 
bi’illiant spola-suian. The book by which 
ho will always bo best known to economical 
students is undoubtedly Lonibard street, a 
IJtiiory of the Money Market. Is'o more ^dvid 
pictiii'o of “what they in the City,”—no 
more jterfeet descrijjtion of a “Single Case,” 
was ever given ; the author is “in tiu3 secret,” 
and can vouch f'oi' the f;iots at iir.st liand. The 
womlerful c^ai'iif.ss of llagehot'.s jiower of .state¬ 
ment, hi.s exact kjiow]i‘(ig,^k of tiic subj<‘et 
ti'oated on, tog<;tlier with his firm grasj) of 
oc'inoiuic tli(‘(ji-y have eansed tliis volume to 
exert an inllnenee which lew hooks on a auhjeot 
naturally so di'v have jiossessed. I'lio tirsf 
sentence gives the key-note, “ I vejitiue to rail 
this ICssay ‘ Lombard Street,' and not the 
‘Money Market,' or any such phrase, because 
1 wisli to (leal, and to show that I mean to 
deal, witli concrete lealities." Tlie ])roniisc of 
this o])oijing is aluinilantly fulfilled. The 
character of tlnmglit in the “ City,” the cea.se- 
le.ss movement of men and hu.siue.ss, the 
reasons wliieh led to oui money market being 
arianged ami worked as it i.s, the lelative jiosi- 
tiun of the llink of England to tJiu oilier 
hanks, tin* lesnlts of noverninent interferimce 
wiCi hanking, are all treated with the vividness 
of one wlio irlt every \il>ration of tlicso varied 
.lurrents in every iihre of Ids own life. The 
rel’orm Bauelmt I’eeonimended in the govern¬ 
ment of the Bank^oi Kiigland has not yet liei-n 
I'arried out, hut a jirojiosal so original as the 
aj>pointnu‘nt of a peitnanont head to an institu¬ 
tion wliich, since its formation, soino two 
centuries simT, lia.s always lieen inamiged on 
the jirincijilc that, tlie head .should never he 
f»erman(^fc, could hardly he exjiectcd to win 
aecejiUiTice on its (irst suggc.stion. Events since 
Bagehot wrote liavc shown nioi-c distinctly 
even than in Ids time the prudence contained 
h) a inoposal apparently so revolutionary. 
‘■Lombard Street,” perhaps more than any 
other of Bagchot’fl works, shows how gn’atly 
Economic Science gains when those who are 
conversant with its abstractions” are in “tnic 
Contact wifti ” the facts wftli whicli it deals. 
On the advantage the ktiowlcdgo henee arising 
^vo3 ilie economist, Bagehot not only wrote, 
mut constantly spoke during Ida life, with a 
vigour and an insisteneJ which tlioso who knew 
him* will continually remember, and which 
those who read him will bo able in some 1 
m^ure to appreciate. The jiapers on the 
“Depreciation of Silver” and on “A Univcr.sal 
oney were akso on a (mngeriial subject. In 
the latter he advocated the farthing plan, or 
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the reckoning 1000 fartlj^ngs instead of 960 
to the English sovei'cign, thus making the 
sovereign eijual to live dollars ^nd the half * 
penny equal to ihe cent. This, he thought, 
would at lcast#provido tl/t Auglo-Saxoh rti^es 
witli a common money of accoujiV • 

In Aie voUme on tl^ Depreciatior, cf Silver^ 
Bfigchot di.scusscs the position of England, 
Eraiice, India, and tl^o United States, in view 
ol‘ the falling gold i)ii(3e of silver in 1876. 

The cause of the fall, in his opinicp, was not 
an actually iiicrca.scd supjily of silver but the 
a])])rchon.sion of an increa.sed supply, together 
witli the inconstant procee(liiig%of tlio Germaif 
and French governments (pj). 51, 52). He lays 
hLvss on the fact t^iat Indian jiriccs have not 
i-iscn in rcspoii.se to the fall (p. 54, etc.) •Yet 
he rcfii.scs all remedies but kmsez-faire ; we 
mu.st simply give .silver a free coui’se, and in 
the end tlie pric^es will rise in India, and the 
previous condition of trade and finance there# 
will he restored {heyreciatioii, jyi. 40, 65, etc.) 
Cliange.s in currency should never he introduced 
except when trade i.s in its normal condition^ 
(p. llil). In regard to Bi-Mei alu.sm he de.als 
far too hastily with the arguments which toll 
in its favour as an abstract theory; he scouts 
it both as an abstraet theory and as a practical 
incusurc {Ih’prccioiion, pp. 11, 12, 13, 37, 110 
scq. to 118). So in tlie jiajiers on “Universal 
Coinage” he says bluntly: “The French coinage 
i.s h.ised on a double standard, wliich is absurd ” 
(p. 23). “The French isV..symmetrical embodi¬ 
ment of im])crfcct prineijiles ; the English, a 
confused embodiment of the best principles” 
(p. 27). From his attitude to tlieso and not a 
few otlier que.stions, Bagehot might be fairly 
s(!t down as one of the last economists of the 
ante-.Icvons jKwiod. 

Pnrlia])s the most comjilete of Bagehot's 
works ^va.s tlio study of The English Constitution, 
wliich lia.s liecn used as a text-book both at 
O.xlonl and in several of the universities of the 
United States, and traiuslatcd into German, 
French, and Italian. lie jirefcrred very much 
the Engli.sh constitution, with that complete 
fiLsion of the legislative and administrative 
])owcrs which w’a.s ellceted by the relation of 
the cabinet to the House of Commons, to the 
American constitution witli its careful separa¬ 
tion legislative and administrative powers, 
an arrangement wdiich, in his opinion, resulted 
in making the peoido indifferent as tj their 
choice of reqircscntatives w'ho were so carefully 
restrained from exerting any dominant influence 
over ^10 actual executive. Bagehot attached 
great imjwrtance to what he called the onia- 
moiital parts of the conslitution, namely the 
tlirono and the House of Lords. Not that he 
regarded them as e.s.spntial elements in the 
action of the state, but that he thought that 
without them the pcopl#of the United Kingdom 
jvoiild be far more restless, far more unwilling 
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to 8ul)Tnit to poliH-cal guiflance, far more dis* 
posod to intnrfcre misuliitvouHly in arraiigc- 
' nicnts which they do not really understand. 
The “ornamental ol the constitution 

coftributed, in liit^' opinion, ^-eatly to the 
safety of <tho, whole, as they disposed tlic 
English ■ people to defer to the opiiiionsliof tlic 
])rosporous and wealtliy classes, and to he on 
their guard against violent and needy adven¬ 
turers. The whole discussion of the theory of 
the cabinet, as a eonstitnent element in jwlitical 
philosophy, is of the liighest value. 

[“Letters on the Coup d'Ktat ol'lSol,” written to 
\he / 7 ii 7 J»Vfr (Uritari.iii organ), 18.“i2, and reprinted 
in vol. i. of Literary SlwJies.—Larhavini/nry 
R<]forj)i (review of Newniarch on Electoral SUi- 
tistifs) reprinted, with addiVions, from ^uhtniaJ 
iievieio {Clia])tnau and Hall, IBoS ).—jUdory '\i 
the Unrefunned Parliaineid (also liom Nahottal 
liffoiew). — Eslimaten of some KniiJiskmeii and 
Scotchmen, IS.'iS, written for the Prospedii^ 
^Review and National Review ami in great part 
rejirinted in Literary Siudies and lUo'jruphKal 
Studies. —Many Articles in the Kconmnist, IStiU 
•to 1877. — I'hysics and ]‘olHics, or Thm-jhts on 
the AppHcatio/L of the Principles (f Natural Selec¬ 
tion and hiherilance to J'olitiral Society, 187‘2 
(lutcmat. Sciont. Series). (In the Geniinn transla¬ 
tion (1874) this figures as Ursprunyder Nationen). 
—Lombard Street, a hescription of the Afovr.y 
Market, 1773. New Ed. (Smith, Elder k Co.), 

] 91 (j.—Various Articles in the Fortuiijhthj Review, 
e.g. “Postulates of Political Economy,” Feh. 
and May 1876. Economic Studus. — The 

English Consiiiutioii^M^Ql (enlarged, 2d ed,, 
1872). — hilernaii&nal Coinage. A Practical Plan 
for Assmiluting the English and American Money 
08 a Step towards a Universal Money (reprinted 
from the Eevnornisi), 1869, 2d ed. 1889. — On the 
Eepreciaiion of Silver {from the Aco^fo;/iu/, 1876). 
1877.— Literary Studies (with a biography oi the 
author), ed. by R. H. Hutton, 2 vols., 1879.— 
Economic Studies, l^^i^.—Riographical Studies, 
1881. New Editions (Longmans) 190;>-7. See 
also Political Economy in England, by L. L. 
Price, London, 1891, ch. vL, ou Walter Bageliot’s 
position as au economist.] 

BAILEE. A person to whom the goods of 
another are entrusted, either for custody or for 
other pur]) 08 es. The Jiiost conspicuous class of 
bailees consists of the so-called common carriers 
of goods, viz. railway companies, stcainshi}* 
owners, and others whose business it is to carry 
goods from one place to another. Tln-y are 
subjected to a particularly stringent liability for 
the Sirfoty of the goods, but as a general rule 
bailees are liable for those ]o.sscs only which 
occur in consequence of their negligent. A 
bailee who takes goods into his custod“vith- 
out feeing rewarded for doing so is called a 
gratuitous bailee. 

BAILEY, Samuel, was bom in 1791, the son 
of' a Shofticld mcrcjiant, was elected a town 
'-ftrustoe in r828, alid became known as the 

H^lamshircBcntham." Vailingt«^>eelected 
. as M.P.. he applied himself to local aflfaira, awl 


loft, when he died, 18th ^annary 1870, ovei 
£80,000 to Sheffield. Besides some fpolitical 
pieces, he wrote— 

A Criticdl Dissertation on the Naiwrt, Mtamme, 
and Causes of Value, London, 1825, 8vo re¬ 
markable little volume, pointing out the incon¬ 
sistencies of Rjcaudo, J. S. Mill, and Dn Quincbt 
in their theorie.s of value ).—Ijetler to a Political 
Economist, London, 1826, 8vo (reply to a notice 
of the jircviou.s work in the Westminster Revim ).— 
Mo7iey and its Vicissitudes in Value as they affect 
Naiit'^ml hulnstry, London, 1837, 8vo .—Dejence 
of Joint-Stock Ranks dt^d Country Issues, London, 
1810, 8vo. H.n. T. 

BAILEY, Samuel, on Value. Bailey’s 
‘VlkscrtaLioii ” on the theory of value requires 
.separate notice. Known in inctapl<5ysics by his 
attack on liEiiK^'^tEY’s theory of vision, Bailey 
[days a similar part in ocouoTnic.s, objecting 
to subtleties sanctioned by auUiority. Defin¬ 
ing value as nothing jio.sitive or intrinsio, but 
merely the relation in which two objects staiid^o 
enoh other as cxch.'ingeable connuoditics, Bailey 
controverts through several cliajiters Kicakho’s 
tlioory of re.al value and its corollaries. Bailey . 
rcfuse.s to admit the antitlicsis of real and 
nominal value (Critkal Dissertation, oh. ii.), 
the ))os.sihility of eompariiig the value of coin- 
moditic.s at diHercnt periods (ch. v.), the 
Ricardian formula that the value of A in 
relation to B “dejionds on tlie eomparativo 
quantities of labour nccess.ary for the jwo- 
(luction of it and B, and not on the gicatcr or 
]e.s.s eornpcn.satioii whicli is jiaiil for tliat labour ” 
{ib.), the distinction between vjilue and riches 
((di. ix.), and any measure of value of the sort 
desid«’ratc<l by Malthus (ch. vii. et pussim). 
.MalUius, severely criticising the Critical Dis¬ 
sertation (l)efuniions, cli. viii.), contends that 
the. writer, by his too narrow definition of 
value a.s relating to some definite thing, has 
mi.sscd the essential idea of value in relation 
to things in general. Ul>on Bailey’s principles, 
“wo must on no account say that butter has 
been rising during the la.st month.” </rhe con¬ 
troversy is now of some practical importance, 
as it has a hearing ujion recent proposals for 
determining the variation in the value of 
money (in relation to tilings in general) by a 
Tabular Stanpahd or Index Number {g.v.) 
ill particular that standard whicli is baaed on 
wages. Of more purely historical interest ^re 
other observatio:^, new perhaps .when made 
(1825). Crificisiiig _ Ricaido, Bailey disen¬ 
tangles different senses of profits (ch. iv.) 
Ho classifies valuables much as J. S. Mill 
{Pol, Econ., bk. iii. ch. ii.); an5 remarking on 
the class of commodity which “ admits of being 
increased by inrlustry and compotitioni but 
^ only at a greater cost,” observes—“The ex^a- 
ordinary profit out of wifich rerfu arises is 
analogous to the extraordiuaiy reumnoration, 
which an arti.sau o^ more than common d6x' 
terity obtains beyond the wages given to worfc- 
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Dien of ordinary ^ill” (ch. xi. p. 197). He 
Domplans that the Kicard^ans “attempt to 
give the science an air of sim 2 >licity wliich it 
does not possess.” “Why persist in calling 
quantity of labour the sole determining jj^incipal 
of value” {ib. p. 217); instead of “the more 
accurate proi)osition that it is the jirinciplo 
cause” (p. 232). “What should wo think of 
an assertion that coate are to each other in value 
as the quantities of cloth contained in them ” 

_with the addition “ that due allowancei^must 

be made for the dillcrmt qualities of the 
cloth?” (p. 211). De Qittncey {q.v.) in his 
Lo<jic of 1‘oUlical Economy has replied to Bailey 
(see lUxT). F. Y. E.* 

BAILY, I’rancir, was bom at Newbury in 
Berkshire, 28th April 1774,'^Bnd w5nt on the 
London Stock Exchange, ITfiT. He helped to 
found the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
retiied from business in 1825 in order to devote 
himself entirely to astronomy. His revision of 
star catalogues ranks Idin among the greatest of 
modern benefactors to that science. He died 
30th August 1844. Among other hooks he 
wrote— 

The Doclrinc of Interest ami A nnuiiieSy London, 
1508, 4to.— The. Doctrine, of Life Atinuitie.s and 
Assurance^^ London, 1810, large 8vo; again in 
1813, 2 vols. 8vo, with Appendix, new edition, 
enlarged, by II. Eilipowski, Liverpool, 1804, 
8vo (the best work on the subject when fit.st 
puVdi.died, .ttuI .still usetiil ; Frcm-h Ininshatinn by 
A de Courcy, 183G, 8vo ).—Account of the several 
l.xfe Assurance dompauies in londoii, 2d eel., 
Lniidon, 181 ], 8vo (reprinted from the foregoing).— 
Tal-les for the Purchasing and lUneiolng (f LeoseSf 
•fjondou, 1802, 3(1 ed., 1812, 8vo. H. R. T. 

BAINES, Edward, 1774-1848, de.seonded 
from a family of Yorkshire yeomen, and at lirst 
s.]ipronticcd ti* the printing trade, became (1801) 
editor and proprietor of the Leeds Mercury, 
wliicli bocatno under him the loading Whig 
paper in Yorkshire. Cojujei t {Manchester Lec¬ 
tures, 1832), calls him “tho great oraclo of the 
North.He was a zealous social reformer. In 
1834 ho succeeded Macaulay as one of the two 
members for Leeds, retiring iu 1841. He wrote 
brief histories and gazetteers of the counties of 
York and Lancaster; his chief work being a 
standard Ui&iory of the Comty Pcdatinc and 
Duchy of Lancaster (Fisher, Son, and Jackson, 
^ndon, 1836). Ho was also tho author (aided 
very largely by his son Edward) of a History of 
the Wars of the French Rcixilutwn (2 vols. 4to, 
18? 7), which was expanded after tho close of 
^!he reign, by the addition of two volumes, into 
a Uistoi'y of the Feign of (Jeorge III, (London, 
1823). Ho visited at New Lanark in 

18lf with OASTLERand Cawood, and licl[*ed to 
iiistitute at Leeds a home colony on Ow’on’s' 
model. 8tee Lifewf Edward Daines, by his son 
Edward Bainoa, London, 1851. j. n. 

BAINES, Sir Edward^ (1800-1890), scconS 
Bon of the preceding, is best known by his 


History of Cotton Mggwfoxture .(^1835), 
wliich was originaHy written for his father’s 
hi.story of Lancashire, but expan<J^d and separ-* 
atoly published on the suggestion of M'Cullooh 
{Edinburgh F^iew, No. dl7). He vft’otc^in 
1826 a letter To the Unemployed of 

YorksMre anS Larwash^e on the Freseft\i>Disiress, 
and on Machinery, published first in the Leeds 
Mercury, and afterwards, by order of the magis¬ 
trates, very largely cLoulated as a ti’occ through 
the manufacturing districts, and whi'-,fi was held 
to have had the happy etfcct of settling the 
minds 6f many whose opinions had been waver¬ 
ing.’ In the year 1843 he published Tkret 
Letters' to the Fight fflon. Lord John Fussell, 
entitled “Reasons in favour of Free Trade in 
Corn, and against a Fixed Duty.” In the^ame 
year he v rote Two Letters to Sir Fobert Peel on 
the Social, Edywaiional, and Religious Stole of the 
Mannfacluri'n^ Districts (1843)—a criticism of 
tlie school clauses in Sir James Graham's Fao-* 
tory Educational Bill, from the point of view ol 
a Nonconformist, and os being too unreservedly 
in the interest of tho emjdoycrs. He succeed^ 
in showing that tho charges of depravity and 
ignorance made again.st the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts of the north were largely exaggerated, and 
could in any case have been brought with equal 
ju.sticc ag.iinst the agricultural districts of 
south England. In 1846 he wrote a series of 
twelve Letters to the Fight Hon. Lord John 
FusscU on tho subject of the resolutions which 
resulted in the .‘■ysstom oVgrante under the com¬ 
mittee of the privy council on education, bearing 
on the analogy between “government protec¬ 
tion to industry and government protection to. 
mind, ’ ’ — si fting th e statistical evidences on which 
the proposals were based, both as to the actual 
position at home and the eomjwri.son with the 
conditions of the people. The results of various 
state systeims of education on tho Continent of 
Euroj'c and in the United States. These and 
other letters were eollectod into a volume and 
])iihlished by a comjtany in London for “cheap 
circulation" (1847). Again in 1871, as chair¬ 
man of the educational department of the 
Social Science Association, at its annual meeting 
in Leeds, he delivered an address, subsequently 
published in London, On the Position and Pros¬ 
pects of National Education, In 1823 the first 
mcchi^iics’ institution in England was estab¬ 
lished ; and iu 1837, on the formation of the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
Baines was elected president, and for more than 
fifty years, in his annual addresses from the 
chaii®he reviewed the position of sciontifio and 
technical education in this country (see Annual 
Reports of tho Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutes). In 1858, os president of the 
section of economic science and statistics at the 
annual meeting of the British Association for 
tho Advancement of Bcienee, at Leeds, his 
address was “ On the ■^^^oollcn Manufacture of 
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England, with Special Koferen^e to the Leeds 
Clothing District,” and it Was j)iil)lishcd both 
‘in the rcjjortfof the Ihitish Association and in 
i\iQ Joimml of the Statistica.l Society of Loiuion, 
M*rch*I8f)9. Ile^rejtivscnted Leeds as a 
Liberal in fchlj Llonse of Commons from 18r*9-74, 
he took 'a leading partt in modil^ing tfre ]>ro- 
posals for taking the Cl^Nsua for 1861, and 
notably against a censnsjof religious o]3ii)ions. 
He brought in a Borough Kiancliisc Bill in 
1861, andron moving the second reading (lOtb 
April), ho traced tho jirogress of Iho country, 
and noUldy of Ihe working classes since 1881, 
In education, iir providence, in toinperance, ami 
in morality ; illustrating these, too, by the 
growth and tlio improvcM^ cluiraetor of our 
periifdical literature. Tiic speech was said by 
Mr. Gladstone to have added a now chaptei- to 
tho social history of the eouiiUy. It was pub¬ 
lished in London under the title of Progress and 
^Iteforniy 1881 and 1861. 

BAINES, Thomas younger brother of Sir 
E. Baines (180ij-1881), wrote on i\\ii JUstory oj 
4he Tenon n.nd Commerce of Liirr)wol (1882), On 
tho Agricultural llpsources of Great JJritain, 
Ireland,, and th^}. Colonie^s, 1847, and on the 
PreseiU State of the Affairs of the Jliver 1‘latc, 
184.6. ‘ j. n. 

BAIRN'S PART OF GEAR. See Lkuitim. 

BAKOUNIN, Michael (1814-1876), the 
founder of anarchism, began life as a Ru.ssian 
artillery oflieer. Stationed in Poland, lie con¬ 
ceived a disgust at tlrf i-e^iicssive ineasure.s lie 
saw in force, thei'c, resigned his commission, 
and devoted himself to the study of ])hiloso])hy 
at Moscow. He went to Germany about 1846, 
and became a lleg(dinn. In 1847 he was nt 
Paris, and mai^e the acipiaintance of I’uoupiton. 
Expelled from France, he returned to Germany 
and took a prominent part in the Drewlcn in¬ 
surrection of 1849, for which ho was condemned 
to imprisonment lor life. Ho was handed over 
to tho Ruasian authorities, and confined in the 
prison of SS. Poler and Paul at St. Petersburg 
for eight years. Then, in 1857, ho wa-s exiled 
to Siberia, whence he soon managed to esea]>e 
to Jai^an. After ]>assing through America and 
England he established himself in Switzerland. 
HU subsequent history will be found under 
Anarchism (^.v.) He died at Borne 2d July 
1876. ^ 

[fi. de Laveleye, Lc Sncialisme Contemporain, 
3»ne 4d. 1885, pp. 227-239.] b. c. 

BAtfANCE OF TRADE. “Itoftraliapireiis,” 
says Mill, referring to the supposed mercan¬ 
tilist views on money, “ that tlie universaMtcliof 
of on# Age of mankind ’ “becomes to a snbse- 
qudnt age so palpable an absurdity that tho only 
difficulty then U to imagine how such a thing 
oC& ever have appeared credi,hle.’’ It is gencr- 
fqund, however/on investigation that tho 
**?pa^able absurdity” formed but a Qjinor ]>art 
of a system tho rest of which U forgotten, but 


which, as a whole, was, in l^he historical oondi 
tions of tho caso^ not unreasonable. «This U 
truo especially of tho doctrino or policy of a 
“favourable balance of trade.” From the 
niodern, ]Hunt of view wo take it as axiont'itio 
that, apart from oLlier inh^aiational obligations 
such as tributes ami the like, exports must over 
a term of year.s ]>ay for im]>orts. No nation, 
it is Imhl, can go on receiving from other nations 
Huantitics of real wealth, actual consumable 
comii^idities, without giving something in re¬ 
turn. But the stor^ of jirocious metals, and 
even the power of incurring debt, or of })aying 
l)y previous commutations, would soon bo ex- 
lutustcd with a coiisUntly adverse balance, and 
accordingly’ produce mn.st pay for ifoduco, tak 
itig the term iii^s most general sense (cp. H 
Siilgwick, bk. 1 .), 80 os to include services 
ficiglits, etc. It is further aigucd that if a 
nation were to attcm])t to import more, than its 
uoiinal exjxu ts couhi pay for there must so^n 
bo a drain on its money, and then directly or in¬ 
directly, by the (,'rAN’i ityTmkouy (see Money), 
prices would fall. Tins fall would stimulate 
exports ami place a check on imports until the ^ 
halance wa.s again re.slored. Under a system oi 
ajiproxiinately pci-fect coinjiotition it follows 
from tho very nature of money that all Ex- 
CUANOE is ultimately Bau’I'er, and tliat the flow 
of the juoeious metals from country to country is 
an elfect ami not a cause of tlie direction and ex* 
tent of its loieigu trade. A nation will always 
obtain under .such a system enough of the 
]>rec.iou.s metal.s to keep its juices at such a level 
that its exports will just j).iy ('or its imjiorts; 
in other words, that tho balance of ti'adc will, if 
time is ."dlowed lor adjustment, bo oven. Ac¬ 
cordingly nothing can seem more absurd, so far 
as tiade is concerned, than for a government to 
attemj^t to get a jicrinancnt and con.staiit excesii 
of Exports over Imports in order that a balance 
may be duo on tlie jirecious metals. For by a 
converse train of renaiming the elfect of such an 
inllnx would soon be a rise in ju-ices ai^ a check 
oil oxjKirts and a stimulus to imports until the 
natural rate of exchange WA.s restored. Thus 
from the modern point of view tlie policy of 
attemiding to obtain a favonrablo balance (or 
excess of cxjiorts) in order to obtain money 
seems not only palpably absui'd, but on analysis 
quite imjiossiblc. 

Yet in iU origin this peeuliar importan&j 
attached to tiif. pt Kcious Metals* was by no 
means an aKsurdity, and thercgulations inten/led 
to increano the amount of money in the country 
to a great extent achieved their object, Inth^ 
Middle Ages wo find tlfc germ of the balance of 
trade system in what was very hapjiily styled 
*hy Jones the balance of bargain system (Jones 
rolilical Kconomy, edit, by W^ikwem). [Com* 
mrc Meiioantile System ; Commercial Sys- 
tem]. According to this primitive method the 
state, through its officials, attempted on every 
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bargain to obtain* a balance in money (of silver 
or lat S’ on of gold). Thus, *vvith certain matej’ial 
imjjorts a certain amount of money must be 
brought in ; the foreign mcreliaiit who came 
t(^the country to sell was obliged to ** employ " 
the money he obtained in the [)iii'chaso of English 
wares ; the organisation of the SiArnu was used 
to tho8anieond,and, in short, all kinds of devices 
by way of prohibition and oncouragenient were 
adopted so as to obbiin a favourable balance in 
money. There can be little doubt (l.)m])aro 
Schaiiz, Unglisclie l^ilHik ijcyen J^mle 

di:$ Millclullns, etc.; Jacob’s I/ui/ory of the 
Fredons MetiiU \ Jones, op. r77.)that tliis pylicy 
was at ai^ rate parLjally successful, and tliat 
the oouiil fg obtiuned luoie money it other¬ 
wise would have done. not only was this 

policy, to some extent at least, ]>rucLi(«ible, but 
under tho historical o<mditions it Ujijiears to 
Imve been justilial)lc. In tlic Mitldle Ages 
Okedit w.is .(Imost unknown, and tlie rudiment¬ 
ary forms wliielj aj)f)eared were strajiglod by 
the. widc-ieaeliiiig laws and a(lv(U'se publie 
opinion on interest. As a con.sctiuence there 
was olLen a nial dearth of the precious metals, 
in a sense that to us is almost unintelligible. 
At the .same time al.so it must be observed the 
whole economic progiess ot the niediieval jieriod 
wa.s bound u])witli the comimihitioii of services 
a!id j>aynients in kind into money payments 
(com)>are T. Roueiis on Scu'J'aue in Fix 
tJenUiric-i of Enyiiali Work and li'aycs). Thus 
any scarcity of money was a real evil involving 
very real burdens, and it was good policy to 
ouUiu a favourablo balanci; beeause money was 
H pcculiiu ly important Jiart of the ilxcd cajutal 
of the n lion. In processor time tlie balance 
of bargain sy.st‘"ii gavi* {dace to the balance of 
trade, and nations took the [dace of individuals 
(see Commercial System). Adam Smith bad 
no difliculty in sliowing that before his time 
this system had became antiquated and useless 
because the natural course of trade gave a 
sullicifticy of money, and the accumulation of 
treasure was not desir.iblo (even if possible) for 
furthering foreign jioliey. Money, in fact, hud 
already lost its jieculiar importance, and it was 
easy to show at any rate that if a favourable 
balance was desired, one country must be com- 
jiarcd with the rest of tho commercial world, 
,and that the best iiolicy was to buy in tho 
cheapest and sell in tho (l{iarest markets, inde¬ 
pendently of the particular bllanee with indi¬ 
vidual countries. 

Reverting to tho niodcvu position, it must be 
noticed that exports ^nd imports form only a 
piU’t (though with tills country the most con¬ 
siderable part) of the international indebtedness 
(for a ^complete cnuineratiou of items see 
Goschous Forettfn Excliiwigcs, ch. iv.) There 
must also be taken into account “invisible” 
exports, such as freights, coinmission.s, loans, 
Axp^nsea of government or individuals abroad, 


tributes, interest, etc. ItPmust be noted alsc 
that so far as tho influx or clllux of the prccioya 
metals is concerned, it is not th® jieiTiianont in- 
debtoilncss buf the need of jiaymont,at a par¬ 
ticular time ^dncli i.s oflmportaiico. ThilS the 
bala^co of ^debtedneas may foi the time being 
bo in favour of a coi^itry that is hopelessly in¬ 
solvent (compare Commeiuje). 

In conclusion it 4nay be okserved that oven 
under modern conditions sometimes it is of real 
importinco to tho nation as a wheie' to have a 
favourable balance, or at least to be able to 
brave an unfavouiublo one, in other W'orda,^to 
cheek a drain of gold. In Roni.al conditions 
the existence of a favourable balance (or a state 
of indebtedness which money is duo to the 
country) uould sinijdy mean that importers of 
foreign goods can obtain ex'liorter.s’ bills at a 
cheajicr rate tlian usual owing to their relative 
abundance, so that favourable is construed re¬ 
latively to importers, the same state of thiiija 
being adverse to exporters, and practically in- 
dilleivnt to the nation at large. But at certain 
times a foreign drain Im^coiucs sufficiently sendlis 
to threaten tho stability of the banking system 
of the country, and in technical language the 
“ exchanges must be corrected.” This can 
only bo done, as a rule, either by effectively 
rai>iiig the rate of discount or by affecting the 
trade balance through cheeking imports and 
increasing exports (see Exchakof-.h, Eorkion ; 
Drain ok IJui.lion). Apartfrom this occasional 
eliect of an adverse balance from the banking 
point of view, the ]triiicipal jioiiit to observe is 
tlie riglitful interpretation of the causes of a 
certain purely trade balance. Thus for many 
years the imports into England of commodities 
have exceeded tho exports, whilst with India 
the con verse is the case. The exjjlauation is 
to be found in tho other elements of interna¬ 
tional indebtedness. It is a gi'cat error to argue 
at once that because there is an excess of imports 
tlie nation is practically living on its capital, 
for tile other items in the account, especially 
interest on foreign investments and payment 
of freights, must bo considered (see Sir K Giffen, 
essay on “ The Use of Import and Export Sta¬ 
tistics ” in on Finance). 

[For tho historical treatment of the question 
compare Sclianz, op, cit^ and Adam Smith’s 
We^th of Natioiis, bk. iv.—List, National Syatein 
of Fo'itiral JCconomn. The theory is given In all 
the text-books, but special atteutiou maj{ be called 
to Prof. Bastable’s bitcmational Trade.] 

i. 8. N. 

Balance of tkade (Histouy of thb 

Theory). —The views of ihe earliest popular 
economists of England on the best manner of 
enriching tlio nation agree wdtli ihe measures 
taken by tho legislature and with the balanoe- 
of-bargain system, o^nforced by the statutes 
of employment. “The holl woltha of the 
reamo is for all our riche commoditos to gets 
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owt of all other rArays therforo redy money ; 
and after the money is brought in to the boll 
i^mc, BO shaU all pcple in tbo reame bo made 
riche thorwith.” fCleraont ‘'Armstrong, A 
trtikise coiiceminge Ihe Staple \vnd the Com- 
inodities of Realme. 1530, e 

82, 01), ‘ < 

But when the Knglish mcrclianta had broken 
down the power of foreigi^CoMrANiKS and hud 
formed companies of their own, they sought 
after a ruW by which to ascertain what advan¬ 
tages the regulation of commerce aUbrded to 
the nation taken as a whole. Even during the 
prevalence of tlfa balaiice-of-bargAin system, a 
rough rule for the policy on which the coinage 
should be based had been giiicii by an officer of 
the Aint, Richard Aylesbury, who thoiiglit 
that “provided the mcrchandiso exportisd from 
England was properly regulated, that is, if no 
more of foreign commodities were allowed to be 
faiported than the value of the native com¬ 
modities which f should be taken out, the 
money in England would remain, and gi-eat 
plenty would come from beyond the seas.” 
Rolls of Parliavient, vol. iii. p. 126 ; in End¬ 
ing, Annals of the Coinage, vol. i. p. 241. 
These views, put forward in 1381 by Richard 
Aylesbury, contrary to the then prevalent 
opinion (Cunningham, Growth of English In¬ 
dustry and Commerce, Early and Middle Ages, 
1890, p. 354), were formulated anew and with 
SQOoess by the anonymous author of “ A Dis- 
oourse of the City of Lmidon.” Ho shows that 
the increase of prices, which followed the influx 
of the precious metals from the West Indies 
had induced the gentry to ‘ ‘ play (ho fermours, 
grosiars, brewers, or such like.” This mercan¬ 
tile spirit must bo guided by the experience of 
the merchant B daily practice. England being 
in need of foreign commodities, and having no 
mines of its own, “it followctli necessarily, 
that if we follow the counccl of that good old 
Husband Marcus Cato, saying, * oportet j)atrcni 
familias vendaocm esse, non omaccm ’ and do 
Carrie more commodities in value over the st^s, 
then wee bring hethcr from thence: that then 
the Eealme shall receive that Overplus in 
Money ” {A Discourse of the Names and First 
Causes of the Institution of Cities, and peopled 
Tbums; and of ihe Commodities thaZ do grow hy 
(he same ; and namely of the City of London, 
«to. (about 1578), in Stow’a Survey of London, 
1698 , p« 450). William Staffohd accepted 
these principles, adding, that the imported com¬ 
modities should be “most apto to be elHier 
carried for or keptein store,” and he praiscAho 
bailiff Carmarthen, who had forbidden a ship 
firelghted with oranges to sell them (A Compemli^ 
imsand Rrief JSbxtmination, ed. 1581. Now 
6haEi3pere Soe. pp^ 50, 54; 57). This rule 
tf^U^mAeroial' politick has been acceitted by 
'^BXLKR (A Treatise (fCom7neT% 1601, 
an. 7.8'! and bv Gerraixl de MAiYtfss. who seems 


to have suggested the name of balance, say¬ 
ing that the prince should not sufler “ an over¬ 
balancing of forreino commodities with his home 
commodities, or in buying more then he solleth.” 

A TrcaSlsa of the Canker of England's Co'mi^on- 
wealth, 1601, p. 2. The underbalanco of trade 
and tlio consefjuent scarcity of money he 
ascribed to the “undervaluation of our Money 
in Exchange,” effected by the practices of the 
baukei-s. His erroneous ideas and those of 
ThomCs Milles concerning “ mcrehtnHli.sing ex¬ 
change” {Tlte CusUi-^er's Rcplie, 1604) were 
attacked by Edward Mtsselden, who hoped to 
roipody this undervaluation of the coin hy 
“raising” it {Free Trade or the meancs to 
make Trad^jlorish pp. 103 -i1j 5), similar 
views being cxpii^scd in the jxirliameut {Pari. 
Hist. i. 1195); Jio calls, however, the balance 
of trade “an excellent and politique invention, 
to shew us the difference of waiglit in tbo com¬ 
merce of one kiTigdomo with another in th% 
scale of comnici'ce ” {The Circle of Commerce, or 
ihe Balance of Trade, in defence of Free Trade, 
by E. M., 1623, pp. 116, 117). He considci-s 
poverty and prodigality as the causes of the 
present underbalance, the Dutch at oiieo grow¬ 
ing rich by manufactures and restraining the 
borne consumption (j)p. 132-135). Thc.so 
o[»inious were generally accepted even by Kras. 
Bacon {Letter (f Advice to George Villiers, 1616; 
LeUers ami Life, ed. Spedding, vol. vi. pp. 
22-49, and Jlisiory of Ihurg VJL Works, vol. 
vi. p. 223), and King James I. {Pari. Hist. 
vol. i. p. 1179). As stress was laid upon the 
])rofit of exi^oitation of manulactures, the use¬ 
lessness of the prohibitions of die exportation 
of money and bullion became more and more 
evident. Commercial states like Tuscany and 
Holland, allowing its free exportation, grow rich, 
while those forbidding it, liks Sjjaiii, became 
impoverished. This point was clearly elucidated 
by Lewes Roberts, The Treasure of Trajike, 
1641, p. 77, and the whole doctrine, including 
the views on exchange as a symptom, nffc as an 
agent of trade, as Malyncs had maintained, 
was most systematically cxiilaincd by Thomas 
Mun in his postliumous treatise England's 
Treasure by Forraigne Trade; or the Balance 
of our Forraufue Trade is the Rule of our 
Treasure, 1664, who in his Discourse of Trade 
(new ed. 1621) had still advocated the statutesi. 
of employment. T<> him therefore tbo honour 
of its invention ^los often been ascribed. The 
obstacles to trade were for the most [lart caused 
by fiscal motives, and the Common>^ealth sought « 
to stimulate the exportation of English com¬ 
modities by the Act of Navigation. The balance 
(A trade was thought to be advantageous: by 
fetching the commodities from the ii^pmcdiate 
places of their production and sending them 
toi tlioir best market, where they yWd the 
gi'eatest price, but ahA^e all by the cheajmoss 
of the exuorted manufactures and the reduArinr.. 


d. Pauji, pp. 
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of the price of I*boiir {The Advocate: or a 
NarratMe of the i^tate and Condilion of Things 
between Oie English and Didch Nation, od. 
1661.) This prograramo was supported by the 
gi'Oitest economists of tlie end of the 17th 
century like Fktty, Temple, Locke, having all 
the tendency to overwhelm the Dutch power, 
Anotlier br)dy of practical men inquired into 
the advantage of some special trades, among 
which tho French and Kast India trade was 
found ruinous, as absorbing money and bullion, 
and giving in its steadfbut wines or spices. 
To these at a later date acceded tlio fear of 
Irish competition in the matter of wool. Tlii.s 
pessimistic scries of vndtors begins with S. 
Foutrey’s ^nglaiuVs Infcrest and Iv^rovemail, 
1663 ; tlie oi BriLannT^.Lamjucns, 1680, 
and J. Follexfen, England and East India In¬ 
consistent in Their Manufactures, 1697, were its 
foremost chainjduns. Tho commercial treaty 
with Franco in 1713 was a now matter of 
complaint. In tho British Merchant, all the 
arguments against tlie underbalance are restated 
by Sir Theodore Jan.ssen in his (Jtnicral Maxim 
in Trade, 1713, and by Joshua Gee, who after¬ 
wards put forward his views in The, Trade and 
Navigation of Great Britain consider'd, 17‘i9. 
“His w’i'itinga,” says IIi:me, “struck tho nation 
with an universal )>anic, when they saw it 
plainly demonstrated that tlie balance was 
against them for so considerable a sum as must 
leave them without a single shilling in five or six 
years." Nevertheless, the creed ol tho balance 
of trade was shared not only by Cantillon and 
Sir J. Steuaut, bk. ii. ch. xv., but even by free¬ 
traders like Thomas Gordon, The Nature and 
Weight of 'he Taxes of the Nation^ 1722, Van- 
jiEiiLiNT, Money answers All I'hivgs, 1734, and 
the author of An Essay the Causes of the 
Decline of Foreign frade, 1743. 

For some time, however, tho belief in tho doc¬ 
trine had been shaken, partly by traders wliose 
interest it was to refute its postulates, jiartly by 
the imj^tssibility of giving the exact statistical 
Btatement of the balance, pai’tly by the doubts 
raised by superior thinkers. One of the first, 
it Boeins, was tlie author of Fret Ports, the NalHre 
and Nemsitie of them Stated, 13. "W., 

“AU consultations whatsoever about trade, if 
free ports bee not opened and this wholesale or 
general trade bee not incouraged, do still but 
terminate yi som advice or ^tlier about regulat¬ 
ing our consumiition ; and ]mr% no otlier good 
atfarthost, but prcventional, that our Uallanco 
of Import exceed not our Export: which to 
confine ourselves to alqjie, is, on the other side 
a c^urs to short, as it will neither serv to rais 
the Strength of this Nation in shiiqiing, or to 
Govern the Exchange abroad " (p. 8). But the* 
first thorough reftltation was given by Nicholas 
Barbon in 1690 end 1690 (see Baruon), ar^ 
^iisDce is to be traced in the writings of 
8u Dndley North {Discowses qf Trade, od. 


1091), who caUs, evidcntlyain reference to it, 
the balance of trade one of the curi'cnt “poli¬ 
tick conceits in trade ; most of which Time and* 
bettor Judgmenf hath disbanded." The in- 
creuso of manufactures had in ojiposition to 4he 
fonnor^opinioj] tliat “trade was -vlie source ol 
national ricliCs ” mado^ay to the doeftine that 
tho employment of jiopulation and labour was 
tho primitive cnricliyig power, “Land and 
labour," says therefore John Bellfkh, “arc the 
foundations oi'riclies, and the fewer ♦die Hands 
we liave the faster we increase in value ; and 
siimding less than wc raise is a much greitcr 
certainty of growing Kidi tliaif any conqnita- 
tions that can he made from our Exportation 
and Imjiortation ” the Poor, 1699, 

p. 12). These views, though far more mifiglcd 
with mercantilist beliefs, were upheld by tlio 
author of The Advantages of the Blast Tndi^i Trade 
to Engiaiui coi}siderd (1701 and 1720), who 
pointed out, that the only rule of foi'eign* 
trade should be “to get a grater for a less 
value," and by De Foe, who while refining the 
authors of tho McrchaiU, declared liim* 

self to be “a jnofess’d opposcr of all fortuitous 
calculations, making estimates by guess work of 
the Quantities and Value of any Trade or Export¬ 
ation" {A Plan of the English Commerce, 1728 
(2iid ed. 1737, j'. 232). This confession and tho 
doubts raised by Bisliop Berkeley in his Qiicrist 
(1735), Queries 555,556, wlicthcr the rule of the 
balance of trade held always true, and whether it 
admitted not of exception^, wore indeed nothing 
new. For even Davknakt, originally much de¬ 
voted to these estimates {(f the use of Political 
AHikmetic, 1698, Works, vol. i. pp. 146-148), 
declared liimsclf afterwards convinced that they 
were inaccurate for many important trades {A 
ilepm't to the Commissioners, 1712, Works, voL 
V. p. 882). Sir Josiah Child also statod, as 
Berkeley did, that by means of smuggling, and 
furthennoro in the case of countries whose 
income was consumed by absentees, like Ireland, 
exports could exceed imports without enriching 
tho peojilo {A new Discourse of Trade, 1690, 
ch. ix.) The doubts which all these ex- 
jnessions of opinion fostered, paved the way 
for tlio ovcrtlu’ow of the system. This was 
aecclenited by the flourishing state of English 
trade, which continued to prosper through the 
18tli tfontury notwithstanding all the predic¬ 
tions of evil expressed by tho balance-of-trade 
theorists. • 

Tho successful onslaught on tho system made 
by Hume in his Essays (1752) is now a matter 
of Hfstoiy. In these he restated Carbon’s 
assertion that an equivalent must be paid in 
an export for every import received. Hume’s 
refutation of the balanco-of-trade theory had a 
considerable influence on tho free trade doctrines 
of tho Physiocrats and also iii»on Adam Smith. 
The latter, like Barbon, controverted the theory 
on this subject which was laid down by Huo 
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and by Locke, a Adam Sniit.li also, in the 
preference he gave to the* homo tiude, and in 
his oppositic^i to the mercantilist views, shows 
an inclination to ineredulity'hi relation to the 
theory of foreign ti'ilfle. Tlin iDamier in which 
Adam Smith, thus jilaccd hinisclf in opposition 
to the A)inmonly-acce]Hed opinions of nis time 
explains the fact that his criticism of the theory 
of foreign trade obtained, when it iirst appeared, 
comparatively few adherents. Even Pitt, 
while priynng the success of his ])oliey by the 
growth of exports, said, when the authority ol 
Adam Smith was quoted against him, tliat lie 
'considered “ ttiat great autlmr, though always 
ingenious, sometimes injudicious ” (AtW. IlisL 
xxxiii. 562-3). The (pieslij^ning, however, as to 
tho\joinj)leto applicability of the theory gnidu- 
ally extended as the 18th century waiiPAl. 
After the succossful ])caco of Paris in 1763 
the fear of a drain of s])ccio began to spread 
«in consequence of the growth of indehtedue.ss 
to foreigners ; ^nd though tlio balance of trade 
seemed favourable, new doubts were cxj)resscd 
•whether tlic values stated of tlie goods expoi tcd 
wore accurate {The Present State of the Natiia^ 
1769 ; by W. Knox, secretary to Geoige 
Grenville, p]). 65-67). The observations of 
Burke on this occasion, though j)rufes.sedly 
designed to prove the balance to bo hivourahle, 
are very acute. Though not allowing the 
statement as to the certificated goods for re¬ 
exportation to admit of error, he concedes the 
possibility for free ^oods, exported without 
drawback and bounty ; he remembers that the 
costs of freight and the profits of tho morelmiit 
are not taken into account, that in the balance 
of the Irish and West India trades im])ort and 
export both refer to one nation, and he ridi¬ 
cules those who held that tho foreign imports 
were a loss without even considering that part 
of it which enters into production. {Ohserva- 
tiona on a late State of the Nation, 1769. pp. 
34-38. Also his Letters on a lic^ieidc Peace, 
1796, Works, vol. iv. p. 654). The refutation 
of the original theory of the balance of trade is 
justly ascribed to Adam Smith, and his i)rc- 
decossors in England, of whoso principal works 
some notice has been given licre. The work of 
Adam Smith was completed by Ricardo in his 
theory of international tmde (see Intkrnation A li 
Tkade ; Burke; Adam Smith; Ricardo) 
which has hitherto been the special domain of 
'English economics. 

[SeeBucklc’s Jlistoryof Civilisation in England, 
vol. i. pp. 210-212.—J. Jauschull, Plnglisk P'ret 
Trads (Russian) 1 part, Moscow 1876.—^E. von 
Hay^ing, Zur Qeschichte der Ilandelabilanztheorie, 
Berlin, 1882.—W. Cunningham, The Growth of 
^glish Industry and Commerce, 1885, p. 362.— 
0. F. Ba8t^blB,'2Vi« Theory of Jntemational Trade, 
.Dublin, 1887, p. 164.—G. Seliaiiz, Englische 
lia-n^dspolitik, 188^.] * ^ s. u. 

BALAKCE'SHEET. The simplest form of 


balance-sheet which a trader can require is tlie 


folloiving:— 

BALANCE-8I1EKT of 
As&tts. 

Debl.ora on njicn 
account . £4.')00 

St/)ck ill TmUe . 8-2.'’>0 

lialuucc at B'uikcrs 12fi0 

Other ProjirTty . (iOOO 

£20,000 


. 10 

IviahHiites. 

Crrditois on open t>. 

Recount . . £2750 

AcccplaiiccR . . 1250 

Ollier LialiiUlies . 7000 

Hurplua or Capital 0000 

£20,000 


Hfjw mucli may depend, not only on the 
amount, hut on thC character of tho various 
“assets” and “liabilities,” is explained with 
great clearness in tho Cowdry Banker by Mr. 
George Rae, Letter Ilf. on the “Testimony of 
a Balanee-Shrct.” Mr. Rae reiiiAks on tliis: 
“A mans dulj^(ficrtilicd lialatiee sheet is the 
one reliable voucher of his actual jiosition ; all 
other information that we can gain rc.spcctiiig 
him must be more or less at second hand and 
imperfect, and it may be delusive. But there 
H no niistalviug Ihc ligures of an honest balance- 
sheet.” 

Mr. Rae wiite.s especially fiom a hanker’s^ 
]>oint of view, as a man in the lialht of advanc¬ 
ing money, somotimn.s in large sums, to traders, 
hut the kiiowh’ilgc of wlnit a man’s owm business 
poiiition may bo is often ohscured even to him¬ 
self by careless and slovenly book-ki‘cping, and 
the habit of preparing an “honest” balance- 
sheet is essential to soundness of trade. 

BALANCE-SUIOET. (2nd statement.) A 
halance-slu’et is a statement exhibiting the assets 
and liabilities of a concern, tho capital invested 
in it, and the balance of jirollt and loss, or of 
income and expenditure, accrued to date of the 
account. If book.s of account are kept on a 
^irojier Double klntry System .the debit and creclit 
balances of the ledger will fuiiii resjicetively the 
credit (right hand) and debit (left hand) sides 
of the balance-sheet, and will agree in total. 
Tho cajiital of the concern will appear on the 
left-hand side, rejiresenting, subject to any 
balance of profit or loss, the excess of *scts over 
liabilities. If the liabilities exceed the assets a 
balance of loss, which wll more than absorb any 
capital, will appear on the right-hand side. 

The term balance-sheet is 8ometiinc.s errone¬ 
ously apjilicd to what are really statements of 
receipts and payments, as in the case of the 
acconnta of chariUblo institutions; these Iq^t 
naturally and usefully take the foriip of a state¬ 
ment of incor#e and exjicudituro for a period. 
No account covering a period of time, and* not 
exhibiting the position of matterH at a i)articula^ 
(late, can properly bo termed a balance-sheet. 

A form of balance-slicet apjiendcd to, the 
First fteliodulo of the Joint Stock Companies’ 
Act of 1862 is a suitable one for such comjiauiea 
os havo not sjiecial provisidlis wittf regard to 
^ho form of their accounts laid down in their 
articles of ussoeiatioi^ This form of account If 
as follows:— 
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Dr. 


DAPNCE-SHEET of the 


Co. made up tq 


Cr. 


Capital and LiabililieH. 


'I, Capital. 


jll. Deuts! 

AND LIA-I.X 
BILITJES ul| 
Llie Com¬ 
pany. 


|VT. Ri5.j 
SRHVB 

;VJI. Proi-iiI 
II l.oSs. 


lOONTIN- 
GENT LIA 
niUTIKH. 


Showing: |X s. d.\£ s. d. 

The Nuinl)e.r ofshures 
Tfie A vtount paid per 
Share 

\If any Arrears oj 
CalLi, the A'alare oJ 
the Arreur, and the 
Names of the })e- 
faidlcrs 0 
The /Particulars of 
any forfeited Shares 
Shomi.ig; 

Tlui Amount of Toavs 
on Morhiagitf'^y Dr- 
I'calnre llond.^. 

The Avwant of Debts 
owing by the Coni' 
puny, distinguish-^ 
ing— \ 

(a) Ikhts for whirh\ 

A cceplanees 
have been given 
{b) Ikhts to Trades-' 

■men for sv/)-\ 

2>lu\sof Stock in' 

Trade, or other 
Articles . 

(c) hetd^ for Lavi 

Erjienses .1 

[d) Debts for In-l 

tercst on Di'hen-\ 
iiire^s or other 
Loans , ,i 
(<•) fJndaimed Dtvi-^ 
dends . 

(/) Ikbts not rn- 
rimeratrd above! 

Slewing; j 

The Amount set aside, 
from /‘roftis to mist 
Contingencies . 

Shoviing: | 

The disposable Btd-\ 
ancefor /‘aytneul of 
Dividend, ibc. . 


Claims agaimt ike, 
Companynot a-eknow-' 
letlged as Debts .j 
Monies for ilhicl^ the 
Company is contin 
gently liable . 


Proi)erty and A8.se(.s. 


III. Prop-| Shaming: 

KRTT helil 7. 'Pmmovahle fproperty, 


{£ s. d.\£s,d. 


bytheC^iu 

pauy. 


^distinguishing — » ' 

I (a) Freaiold Land j 
(^) I, Build' 
ingf . 

(c) Leasehold „ 

8. \Movo!ble Properly, 

distinguishing — i 
{d) Slock in Trade \ 
(e) Plant . ^ ; 

The Cost to he stated 
■wi^h Deductions 
fur Deieriorniion 
in yitlneas charged 
to the liesem-e /''and 
or Profit and Loss] 
IV. Dedts| Showing 
owing to B. Debts considered good 

tlie Coin-I for which the Com¬ 
pany. I pany hold Bills or 

other Securituis 
\10. ' Ih-bls considered good\ 

! for which the Com-, 

\ pavyholdno Security^ 
^11. Ih'bts considered, 

doubtful and bad .1 
Any Debt due. fro/nii 
a Director or other] 
Oyicer of the Com¬ 
pany ti9be sipar- 
aiely stated . 

|V. Cash AND j Showing: 

Invest- 12. 'The Nature of Invest-] 
MENTs. j \ ment and Pate of In¬ 
terest 

IS. ' The. Amount of Coshl 
where lodged, and tf\ 
bearing Interest 


BALBI, Adrtano (an Italian Bconoinist of 
tho first half of the 19th century). Author of 
Sa^gio di tuna stc^isfica d'llalia, publislied at 
Vienna in 1833. Ho Avas also tho autlior of 
the following works t— • 

Bilaneia politica del globo o quadro geografeo- 


siatisiico della terra, Padova, '/.ambtixan, coi tip% 
della Minerva 18«33 .—Vimpero russo paragonato 
alle principali nazioni del mondo (iu French), 
Paris, 1829 .—La monarchia francese confrontaia 
eoi principali Slati del i}^ndo (in French), Paris, 
1828 .—(^adro politico-datistico dell Ewopa, nel 
1820 (in French), Lisbon, 1820.— 
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ml Regno di PoAogallo, para^ onaio agli aliri 
Slaii di Europa (in fVencli*, Paris, 1822, 2 vola. 
in ^\o.-—Ra^ionamenti di statistica e geograjia 
palriOy Milano, Civelli, 1845> in 8vo.— Sariiti 
g^grajici, aiaiUtici % van, pubUh'cati da diversi 
giomali d',l^l^a, di Francia e ai Germania, rac- 
coliieoidhiatipcrlapriy^ voUa, lorino, 1841-42, 

5 vols. in 8vo. m. p. 

BALDWIN, Loammi, born in Massachusetts 
1780 ; an eminent civil engineer ; died 1838. 
In his TkoughU^ on the study of political economy 
as connected with the population, industry, and 
paper currency of the United Stales (Cambridge, 

I Moss., 1809, np. 75) Baldwin advocated, as 
a remedy for tlie evils of the irregular currency 
of the time, that the state banks be consoli- 
datfd, aud that the capital*of tlie United States 
Bank be extended. Ilo favoured internal im¬ 
provements in his country, and displayed more 
than ordinary appreciation of the use of statis¬ 
tics ; he also advi.sed that the United States 
census of 1810 should include a record of births, j 
deaths, and milniages. b. n. i). 

BALSAMO, Paolo, born at Termini (Sicily) 
in 1763, died at Palermo in 1816. lie was a 
priest who travelled for .several years in Italy, 
France, and England. In England ho became 
a friend of Arthur Young, from whom he learnt 
a great deal. Arthur Young published some of 
tli£ writings of Balsamo in his Annals of Agri- 
eultwre ; Broussonnet translated some into 
French and enriched others with commentaries. 
When Balsamo retufiied from England he be¬ 
came professor of political economy in the 
university of Palermo, and his teacdiing is clearly 
baaed upon Young’s doctrines; ho divides his 
course into political, tlieorel ical, and prac¬ 
tical agriculture, considers agiieulture as pre¬ 
eminent, opposes state regulation of prices and 
every other form of state interference with 
production and commerce, and declares state 
help for the poor a calamity. Ilis lectures 
exerted a great and salutary inllucnco on his 
countrymen, although it was some time before 
he triumphed over their jtrejudiccs. His lec¬ 
tures were not only technical, viz. conceniing 
methods of agriculture, but also political, as ho 
insisted strongly on the necessity of giving the 
proprietor of the soil absolute certainty of j)os- 
session and personal security, and of putting 
down brigandage and robbery. As to tlie 
technical part of his lectures, Balsam^ recast 
it in conformity with the new doctrines of 
chemistry which were being discovered in his 
days. Having received an abbey from the 
viceroy Caramanico, he entered parliaiufnt as 
onetOf the clergy, and succeeded in passing a 
plan of radical reform in the system of taxa¬ 
tion. The basis of revenue consisted of rents« 
properties of the crowi^ and ot an intricate 
iist of takes •called 4onations, which parliament 
^xad granted, and whick weighed very differently 
on l!ne different classes, and had each a separate 
machinery for collection. Balsamo succeeded. 


in substituting for all thesestaxos a proportional 
income-tax. He was rewarded by tbti govern¬ 
ment with a very rich abbey. A part of his 
writings is perhufis lost; a part was published 
in 1892 at Palermo, under the title Me^iorie 
economichc ed agraric riguardanti il regno dx 
Sicilia ; another part was publislied after his 
death in a review called Efcmei'idi scientijiche 
e Ictterarie per la Sicilia, Nos. 8, 10, 11, 18, 
24, 32. In 1804 ho published a pamphlet on 
discfecs of sheep, and in 1816 his Principii di 
AgricoUura e di ve^tazione per gli agricoUori 
di Sicilia. Noteworthy is also his journal of 
^ voyage through Sicily, published 1809, full 
of statistical information. In 1845 two 
volumes ^f economical writings wtre published 
at Palermo (tip<!^-. Muratori), under the title, 
ifcmoric incdiUi di publica ecoxwmia ed agri- 
coltura. M. F. 

BAMFOUD, Samuel (1788-1872), son of 
a weaver at Middleton, Lanca.shiie, after bttng 
a warehouseman in Man(.lio.ster, and then a 
sailor in the < oasting trade, iinally settled down 
as a wcav(!r at Mid<]lcton. His l)ook, Passagr^^ 
intheLifc of a Radical, 2 vols. 1841, is a vain- 
able authority for the history of tlie condition of 
the working classe.s, and tlicir political move¬ 
ments in the years succoeding Waterloo. He 
was all Ills life a strong radical reformer; and 
was niore. tlian once imprisoned for his jiart iu 
political movements ; hut his maxim was al¬ 
ways “hold last by the law.s,” and ho braved 
the loss of poj)uIarity by a reinon.strance with 
the Chartists {To tlw Mand-iuim Weavers of 
Lancashire, ami Uce persons styled Chartists, 
1830). His poems, (‘.spccialiy those in Lanca¬ 
shire dialect, bad a wide circulation. J. n. 

BAN. Itoumaiiian coin equal to 1 centime 
(100 bans=: 1 leu). ^ F. E. A. 

BANALTTES. The name given to the ex¬ 
clusive right of the loid in France to erect a 
mill, bakehouse, or wine press, and to compel 
his tenants or serfs to make use of them. As 
he hod a monopoly, he could make wRat charge 
he pleased. The only ])rovinces exempt from 
ba.nalitis were Flanders, Artois, and Hainault. 

' These petty oppressions were a groat source of 
discontent in the agricultural districts of France, < 
This right, with so many others, was abolished 
in the famous session of the uatioual assembly on 
4th August 1789. ^ 

[De Toequ 0 vill 0 ^j'’mncd before th$ Revolution, 
notelxxvii.] * r. L. 

BANCO. The addition of this word to the 
name of a coin imjdies that thocoin designated 
is an iinaginai 7 one representing only bullion of 
a certain weight. Before the introductwn of 
the present German monetary system all large 
payments in Hamburg werg cHectq^ by trans¬ 
fers at the principal bank, the unit of which 
•was the mark-banco, a coin which did not exist.* 
but which was supi^sod to be containiiig silver 
of a certain weight and hnoncss, and worth 
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Is. 6d. The aggi'ogato deposits were hold by 
the Ban^ of Hamburo in bullion or foreign 
coins. A similar system of transfers was for¬ 
merly used in Amsterdam, and existed to a cer¬ 
tain iiegree in the practice of the mediroval 
jeposit banks in Italy. It is not used any¬ 
where at present. 

BANDINI, Salustio Anto'nio, bom 1677, 
at Siena, brought up os a soldier, preferred retir¬ 
ing into the country and giving himself up to 
agriculture. In 1705 he took holy orders,%nd 
became an archdeacon in f723. He was i)rc- 
sident of the I’hysiocrutical Academy, a society 
intended to promote natural sciences ratliej 
than literatiiM. 

In 1737 Ire >vrote his famous cssa^ on the 
Sienese marshes, DUcorso Econ’t.nico, oilered in 
manuscrijit to the grand-diiko Francis in 1739 ; 
but not printed till 1775 {l*mna ediaione di 
Firenze per Gaetano Camhiagi stampoior gran- 
durale), tiftcen years after Bamlini's death 
(1760). Asccond edition was issued hyCusTODi, 
SerUluri classid Ualiani di ec. polit., Milano, 
^803, Parte ntodenm, Tonio I. Bandini’s 
essay contains the following leading principles 
of {)o]itical economy. (1) “ Human nature gives 
its best when it can act unfidtcred ; conse¬ 
quently, the fewer and simplei* the laws the 
better.”—(2) As a Lorollary from the preceding 
priiuiple, “abolition of all vexatious taxes and 
reduction of state oUiciais to a minimum.”—(3) 
Abolition of laws regulating prices ; “ if projirie- 
tors and pca.saiits grow rich through liigli ju’ices 
ol' agricultural ])roducc, so much the better for 
the consumers, because more produce will be 
produced for them.”—(4) “The waul of com- 
DJercial and industrial liberty causes famines.” 
— (5) “La\\.y against raonoiiolies (natural) and 
comers are based on prejudices,”—(6) Kajnd- 
ity and facility of excliange, not abundance of 
money, are the c.ause.s of wealth.—(7) A single 
tax is easier and chea]>cr for all parties con¬ 
cerned than a groat many ; it ought to be im- 
}>osed on Ihnd and fanned out. 

The Sienese marshes, which Bandini hoped to 
reclaim by the adoption of these maxims, con¬ 
stitute the lower part of the province of Siena 
and about two-liftha of the whole of Tuscany. 
His maxims, neglected by Francis, inspired the 
policy of the grand-duke Peter Leopold of Tus- 
caiy, but the Marcinma benefited by it only 
after the giurd-duke had charged the mathema¬ 
tician Leonaitlo Niinenes to iuvesfigate the hy- 
drostitical problems of the case, and received a 
fjjyourable repor^ upon Bandini’s suggestions. 

yDella Jisica ridusione della Marenima Senese 
di Zr.^traenes, Firenze, 1769, nella atamperia di 
Fr. Moucke, in 4®. And, reply to a critic in 1776, 
Esame dell' eaame d^un libro eopra la Maremma 
Senate, Firenze, 177B, Q. Combiagi,] m. p. 

. BANFIELD, Thomas C, (first half 19th 
century). The most imp4ttant of Banfield’s 
■ writings is the Organisation of Industry. 


Having lived sOAie years in Germany, he was 
led to study the w'olks of contiiieuUl econo¬ 
mists, tlien little kno^vn in England, and his 
book owes special flebt to Hehmann and Rossi. 
By the Organisation of Industry he means % 
graduat^ scalsk of industries, com iiwnding to 
a graduated sciue of humf u wants, and (fepend- 
ing on the axiom that the satisfaction of a 
primary want at oneo gives rise to a secondary; 
e.g. “in proportion as food grows abundant, 
the other wants rise in importance, a.^' a con¬ 
stantly expanding series of desires is awakened, 
which are clas.sified according to their diflerent 
grades of pressure ” (Lecture III.*p. 60). The 
cheapening of the means of satisfying the more 
urgent wants creates sgvings, which are necessarily 
6])ent in satisfying the second—an argument 
foi- free trade. Ilis criticisms of other econo¬ 
mists {e.g. Ricardo) are not always convincing, 
and his own definitions are not always precise. 
But his remarks on commercial history and on 
the economical features of his ^wn time are 
often acute and suggestive. 

Professor Jevons, in his Political Economy 
(1871), has pointed out some pa.ssagcs whore 
Ban field has, m some dcgi ee, anticipated the 
main theorems of that work. 

viix Letters to Sir Robert Peel on the Dangerous 
Tendency of the Theory of P>.ent advocated by 
Ricardo, 1S43. —Four Lectures on the Organisa¬ 
tion of Industry, delivered at Cambridge, 1844, 
published 1816. 'JVaiisIated into French, by 
Emile Thomas, 1861. — 'Fhe Progress of the 
Prussian A^a^ion, since 1805 (from Dieterici), 
Journal of Statistical Society, 1848. — The Sta¬ 
tistical botnpanion for 1848, 1850, etc. (T. C. 
Baufield and C. R. Weld). — The Irulukry oj 
the. Rhine in Knight’s Weekly Volumes, 1840, 
1848. —A Letter to W. llrown, on Ml 

system of Decimal Coinage, 1855.—Articles in the 
Mining JoumaL J.B. 

BANKING* 

Bank of England, p. f>2; Banks : Etigliind and W.i1as, p. 
93; Bcotlaml, p. 1)6 ; Ireland, p. ; India and Colonie.s, 

g . 97; Hank of France?, p. 97 ; ilaftfcs: Frunce, p. OS; 

ank of Germany, p. OS; Bunks: Germany, j). 09; 
Chartered Hank's in Scutland, p. 100; liankK in Canada, 
p. 100; United Staten National Hanks, p. 102; Early 
European Banks -An).9terdani, p. 104; Genoa, p. 104; 
Hamburg, p. 105; Rotterdam, p. I'fl; Middelburg, 
, p. 106; Sweden, p. 104; Venice, n. 10*^; fjind Bnnka 
p, 106; Do., Germany, p. 100; Popular Banks, Qe^ 
many, p. 109; Do., Italy, p. 109; Savings Hanks, p. 
110; Btnk SoUis, p. Ill; l>uws in dlQureot Countries, 
p. 112; National Hanks U.S., p. 113. 

BANKS, United Kingdom. The bu^mcaa 
of banking, generally speaking, consists in 
takingLmoney on deposit, aiid also, in issuing 
draft^by which the transfer of loanable 
capital is facilitated. The funds thus obtained, 
together with those supplied by the capitals 
of the banks themselves, are employed in 


making advances, in the discount of bills, 
i and in investments in ^ first-class securities, 
such as the public funds ; some part being kept 
in cash to meet current requirements. The 
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proportion to be^employed inHlicsc methods de¬ 
pends on the circumstanues of each individual 
bank. N6 absolute rule can bo laid down. 
The judgment of the banker is shown in the use 
Be makes of tJio Capital mtnfsted to liirn. In 
a general the maintenfliicfy of a ^eservo of 
resources ijimietliatelj^avaihible, to tlio extent 
of a tliird of the liabilities, may he i-eganled as 
ade(juate. The assista.ice M'hieli a judiciously 
worked system of banking gives to the economic 
devolopK/cnt of a country is enormous; it en¬ 
ables ca})ital to be traiisl'enod from those ])crsons 
by whom, and from tliosc. plnces whore, it is not 
required for'^active use to those recpiiring it. 
Both sides, the borrower and the lender, gain 
from the oj)eration. T^.e one obtains some 
interest for his money when placed on <leposit— 
the spare cash wliich he docs not need for im¬ 
mediate use. The oilier obtains the aid of an 
instrument of credit which cuabh'.s him to carry 
on his business, and which would otherwise be 
out of his reach. The following observations 
apply to the juincipal countries in wliich 
methods of banking exist. 

Bank of Knoi^anu. The Bank of England 
was founded in 1694 by act of pailiamcnt (^^'ays 
and Means Bill) of 1694, 5 AVilliaiii and Mary 
c. 20. It allbnlcd an immediate and jiowerful 
support to the government, and also to the 
inland trade of the country. By its original 
constitution itv'as authorised to deal in bullion 
and bUls, to issue ^otes, and to make aclvanco.s 
on merchandise. At that jicriod, and for a long 
time afterwards, the issue of notes formed a very 
large part of the bu.sino.ss »>! banking. To trace 
the development of the Bar.k of England in 
detail hero would extend beyond the limits to 
which these remaiks must be confined. The 
Bank has rendered very imjiortant service.s to 
the government in times of w'ar and difliciilty, 
and also to the trade and commerce of the 
country. 

The charter under which it was founded was 
periodically renewed till it was superseded in 
many I'cspccts by the Bank Act of 1311:. In 
the interval between its foundation and that 
date the most important event which befell the 
hank was the suspension of si»ecie jiayments 1797- 
1821 (see Bullion Committek, Kki'OKt ok). 
At the present time the Bank of England foims 
the centre of banking operations in tb^ United 
Kingdom. Three prinoij^al reasons have led to 
its i)ldmg this position. These are, that it is 
the issuer of the only note circulation wliich is 
legal tender, that it is the banker of th^overn- 
ment, and also of the other bankers of the 
codutry. Owing to the last-named cireuin- 
stauce the reserve of the Bank of England is^ 
practically, at the present time, the only un- 
‘uaed money in the country available for any 
sudden demand, ‘either of a domestic or ai 
foreign character. The position wiiich a bank 
so circumstanced holds is unique ; and hence^ 


though less distinctly now’than in former years, 
the bank rate of discount is regarded as the 
authoritative guide to the current rate of dis¬ 
count. That it is less distinctly a giiiido now than 
fonnirly is due to the fact tiiat modern alvaiige- 
niaiits hiivc placed cnoi'nious sums, as deposits, 

I in the liands of otlier banks; still tlic j»ro- 
emiiieiico of tlie Bank of England is generally 
recognised, and in any time of dilliculty or 
distrust its actions are watched with the most 
aeijalous anxiety, and it is not too much to 
say that at such \imes the fate of the com¬ 
mercial prosjierity of the community lies in its 
^hiinds. 

The constitution of the governing body of 
tlii.s iioweriul institution is very simple. 'Pho 
court of dircc^rs numbers twenty-six. Tlii.s 
includes the governor and deputy-governor and 
twenty-four directors, cho.sen from the old- 
established firms in the city. Custom has ex¬ 
cluded English bankers fioiu this body,* but 
members of the powerful firms cinjiloyed in 
negotiating lorcign loans and in foreign bill- 
broking are consideied eligible. The director* 
are practically .self-elected. Tlui respect due to 
the high ])osition they hold lias been well niain- 
taiiied liy the high standard of character observed. 
The Bank of Enghuid, acting as agent of the 
government, naturally becomes the holder of the 
bullion reserve ot the country, as by law the 
hank is bound to receive all gold bullion ofierod 
to it of standard value, at the juice of :17 : 9 
an ounce, retaining the i>racti(!al (iiHereiicc of 
Ud. between this sum, and :1 7: lOA the mint 
priec(see il jnt), as a remuneration for its trouble. 
Importers may, if they jirefi i, take the Bullion 
direct to the mint and i-cccivo new coin at the 
rate of £3 : 17 : lOi an ounce for it tliemsclvos. 
But the trouble of doing so, and the delay wliich 
ahvsys cn.sues, causes the bullion to be brought 
to the bank by preference. Hero it makes its 
vs'ay to the is.sue department and forms the 
basis of the note circulation of the bank for the 
amount beyond that allowed to h#'issued on 
securities. For the connection between the 
hank note circulation and the other operations 
of the bank see Bank Note. As a bank the 
Bank of England receives large amounts of« 
dejiosits, on which it allows no interest what¬ 
ever. Sngg(«tioii.s have often been mode that it 
should do thi.s, but, were the bank to coni|'ete 
w'itli the other byiks in this maniwi’i it is hardly 
likely that flie other banks would continue to 
keej) the largo balances tln-y do with it. •These 
balances are always large. ^ No statemqpt 
res])e(’ting them has^ however, been published 
.since 1877, hut at times they have expoeded 
the reserve. The balances of the London 
bankers are hchi with the bank in eoniiectioD 
with the dealing house tifflisfors (soo Cleauino 
House). As a discounter of commercial i>ap(V * 
the business of Ih^bunk is largely exceeded at 
present by other financial Institutions, but it id 



still the ultimate resort of all who want to borrow 
and find Bther banks closed to them. 

• The avern^B minhiiUTn rate of discount per 
cent of the Hanks of Kiif'land, Fraiico, and 
Geriifcuy for ISfiB 1922 w;is— • 

Year. Hank of Bank of Rank of ! 

Kiij^laiid. Fiance. J’lnssia.l 


The ten yearly, averages ar^as follows: 
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I It ajijicars liciu'c that the Ijniidoii money 
mai'ki't ha.s, on tlie average of .'^veiitv ycai’s, 

I l) 0 (Mi cheaper than that of iierlin. Tlironghout| 
J with a lew exeojitions, the value of money in 
Kngland liiis, on av(^age, heen dearer thau#in 
Kranee. 

K\(iLA\D AM) Walks. The origin of bank- 
ing may he traced even fiiitlier liaek Ilian the 
liabit of diipositiiig money with tlie London 
goldsmitiiM, \\]juh was in full vigour by the 
end of tlie 17th century. BaTiking in the 
l>i(ivinee.s was at the outset more dependent ou 
Ihe issue nl note.s tliaii that of the inctropolie, 
wliieh naturally resulted from tlie dilforencc of 
its field for operations. The history of the 
hiiukol Dundee maybe taken as an illustration, 
for in this the liabits of Seoteli and of English 
])rovincial hanks may be I’egarded as <a good deal 
aiinilar (see I>AMvS tn Scotland). The early 
employment ol credit in this manner led to 
results wliieh govern, or a* hast largely influ¬ 
ence, the banking system of this country to the 
present day. The value ascribed to the power 
of issuing notes led to Iho act of 1708, w’bich 
restricted the number of partners in banks of 
issue, and virtually in all banks, to a number 
not exceeding six during the continuance of the 
Bank of England. Tliis restriction lasted till 
tlioyear 182G, wlien the establishment of joint- 
I slock banks of issuo was jiermitted ; it was 
further modified by the act of 1862, which 
allowed private partnersliips, not being banka 
of issue, to have ten members. The Act of 
1833, liowever, prohibits any English joint- 
st((ck bank of issue from possessing a banking 
ollicc in London. The act of 1844 restricts 
the iwiviloges of issuing notes to those banks 
whether private or joint stock, which possessed 
the priylogp at that date. The main object 
of the early legi.slation was to secure a mono¬ 
poly oi‘ issue to the Bank of England. In¬ 
cidentally it has served to prevent Eflglisli 
banking from taking its proper development. 
In thi^lio act of 1844, the latest of Sir Robert 
Peel’s acts dealing witli monetary questions, 
haa also assisted. His object in this was to 
cause the note issue of the country to centralise 
in the Bank of England, and to provide that, 
with tlie exception of the notes allowed to bo 
issued against sccuriticvS,* an equivalent value 
iu the precious metals should be held against 
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the amount in q^rculation in^the case of the 
ootos issued by that banh (see Bank Note). 

• Through the restrictions imposed on dealing 
with the power of issuing jiotes by this act, 
tjie existence of a considerable number of com¬ 
paratively ^mall banks of issmi was continued 
in Eiigiand long afton;thc tim^ when,^judging 
by the analogy of events in Scotland and Ire¬ 
land, coalition into larger concerns would liavo 
been desirable. The attention of the legisla¬ 
ture in England lias in the past been directed 
mainly to tlic note issue, with a view to 
centralise it, and liltle thouglit lias been given 
• to other poiyts of l•<p 1 a^ iniportauce to the 
wellbeing of the banking system. Ilovvevcr, 
witli the absorption of Messrs. Fox, Fowler 
& kOo., of Wellington, ^'ouievset, by Lloyds 
Bank Ltd., as from Ist .laiiuary 1921, dis- 
ai)pearod tbo last of the English private 
banks entitled to issue its own notes. I'lio 
Bank CliarPti’ Act of 1841 gave the Crown 
power to increase the Bank of England’s 
iidiieiary issinf to the extent of tMo-thirds of 
^ tiic authorised issues «r any country linnks 
wliich might coaso to issue notes, and in 
J’'f!bruary 1923 the lidiieinry i.ssue was incroasoil 
from £18,450,000, at which it was iixed in 
1903, to £19,750,000. It has, therefore, 
now readied, in round tignres, the limit con¬ 
templated in tlie 1844 Act. It is not neces¬ 
sary to refer lierc to the detail of our banking 
systoni. It may be sullicient to remark tlnit 
in hardly any otlior^eouutry are the positions 
and circnnistaiices of individual banks so 
widely djlfereiit fioni each other as in our 
own. One result, and it is a very peculiar one, 
of tlie manner in wliicli our nankiiig system 
has dovdoped itself, employing tlie Bank cf 
England us the pivot of its transactions, is 
that no bank in the country keeps any largo 
stock of the precious metals in lescrvc—more, 
ill fact, than liabit lias shown to be adequate 
for daily requirements, exceed the Bank of 
England. By thi.s niothod economy in u.sc of 
metallic money has been greatly piomotcd, 
with corresponding advantages to the com¬ 
munity. The necessary drawliaek to this is 
that in times either of panic or of foreign de¬ 
mands for bullion, the strain on our banking 
system becomes extremely sharp, and the 
troubles of the time greatly intensified (see 
DiiAiK OF Bullion and Crisis). The reserve 
.of the Bank of England appears to those outside 
the biftiness to bo “ idle money,” but no portion 
of our monetary resources really baa so import¬ 
ant a part to play, or is so entirely “ cnijiHyed ” 
as tjid bankers’ balances, which ligui-c in that 
reserve, aijd sometimes e.xceed it in amount. 
Through the agency Of our system “English 
€l^ital run 9 as surely and ii;stantly where it is 
.^fiost, wanted, and -wlierc there is most to bo 
-Aade^'of it, as wa^ter^nins to fiiid^te level.” 
' Thei*Taipification of our banking system to'cvery 


Biriall town and village enables our monetary 
resources to be economised to the utmtit; thus 
persons requiring advances, whose position 
justifies their being made to them, arc enabled 
to obtain the advantages which the U|^c of 
oajiitaf will afford, both in remote places and 
in our larger commercial and industrial centres. 
The amalgamations and absorptions in recent 
years, coupled with a small number of bank 
failures, liave reduced the number of banks in 
Eng[;;uid and Wales to thirty-llircr, of which 
live are pre-cmiiicn(. in size and importance, 
but the process ha.s given strength and stability 
to our banking system. In view of the fears 
<?Xpresseil in I’ecent years that tho course of 
bank amalgauiatiuiis might result (n something 
in the nature o^ a Money Trust which wouhl 
be detrimental to tho beat inteicsts of the 
coniiiiunity, a Treasury Coniuiitleo on the 
sulijcct was ap])ointcd in 1918, The Com¬ 
mittee, Mhile it regarded -some of the daugii'S 
feared as “somowliat problematical and ic- 
mote,” considercil the ptissiblo dangi'ia of 
liuther large amalgainations niateri:d enough 
to outweigh the urgumouts against Govcrmiioiit ^ 
intcifeieiice, and in accoHlaiico with tlicir 
reeoninieiKlatioiis a statutory Comimttco M’as 
set up to whicli all sucli schemes must now be 
submitted for ap[>roval. Tho exten.sion of 
banking ti)i'ough(»ut the provinces of late years 
has been very nmikcd. The. number of 
branches of the hanks iiliioli form tho “big 
live "joint stock hanks of this country was in 
1902, 3050; in 1912, .5192; and in 1922, 
6904. Excluding the figuies of the Bank 
of England, the total of tieposits, current 
accounts, and note circulation of tho English 
banks has grown from £1,174,000,000 in 1914 
to £2,285,000,000 in tlie year 1922. I'he 
publication of aeeouuLs is still not uiiivcisal 
though far more genet al than formerly. Oilicial 
statistics of the aggregate do not exist. No 
doubt in some cases undue credit has been 
given to those who fiave not been Reserving 
of it, witli disastrous results (aeo Cliisis). In 
some, but fortunately much rarer instances, the 
fraudulent have been assisted, or the banks 
themselves been ruined, by bad trading. But 
on the whole these results have but seldom 
occurred, and tho iiro.spcrity of the country has 
jirobably been promoted fully os much by the 
banking sy.stem it has possessed as by atfy 
modiu'ii adajit^tiof! of pliysical somneo to the 
comforts and convcnioncea of life. « 

Some banks in tho provinces allow interest 
at a low rate on tho daily brfauces of thei^ 
customers in their hands ; but the more general 
rule is tojmakc an allowance of interest oirty on 
.sums placed sjioeially on deposit. This interest 
usually varies according to l^ie “London” rate 
for tbo time being; but some banks allow a 
^xed and unifonii ra|e. The practice varidsiji 
different localities. 
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Scotland. Gonsjdered historicAlIy, the dis¬ 
tinctive peculiarities of banking in ScotlaTid 
arose from tlie fact tJiat the jieoplc were allowed 
'by the legislature absolute Ircedom to create 
M'liatevor system of bunking they found best 
suitca to their wants. Xhereupon, before the 
days of railways and sioaiuhoats, every district 
of the coiiiitiy, however remote, appears to 
have developed its banker by a process, as it 
wore, of “natural soleetion.’' He was the 
trusted custodian of tlie savings of the tlu^fty. 
Ho was, on the wholop tlie discreet aii'l 
sagacious supporter of the enterprising trader 
and advonUiroiis man of conimcrcc. His 
pi'oiiiisss to j)ay gold on demand were readily 
accepted wi^in his district as a convenient 
medium of exchiuige. Tljcrc w' 4 y no stfitc bank, 
Lhoiigli III Jirst llie two old ■hartcred banks, 
tlie JJaiik of Scotland and the Hoyul Bank, had 
a virtual monopoly. Kiom the end of tlie I7th 
century, Jioucvcr, iliere grew up lliroughoui the 
coimtiy substantial piivatc cojiarliierics con- 
duel iug the Imsiness of banking and serving the. 
iiiipoilaiit ])Ui}tos(! ol jiromoLing industry and 
•thrill. At tins lime ilic currency doctor had 
not yet appeared, and the subtle suggestion had 
iml }et bi‘en made that a one pound note, con¬ 
vertible into gold on dcuuuul, might be of le.ss 
valiii' than lltc coin it repnisented and for 
which it could at any moment be CAeiianged. 

Tlie range, however, of banking credit enjoyed 
by those sub-.tantial copartneric.s was naturally 
liinitial to the di.stricts in which they wci'g 
known, and when facilitic.s of coinniinncation 
and of transit were increased and the scale of 
epninioreial transactions hecaine enlarged, it 
became obvious tliat banking institutions of 
more comm.uiiling iinpoitanee and more widely 
(“i-ogiiised stability were reijuircd to take the 
place of the ohl local private banks. Tlie three 
old hanks in hklinbiiigh—the Hank of Scotland, 
Iii;ya1 Hank of Scotland, and Hritish Linen 
Company—had not yet seriously set themselves 
to serve Hie country di.stricts. A new chapter 
was accorningly opened early in the 1 Sth century 
wlicn joint-.stock banks were formed, having 
their headquarters in ICdinburgh, Glasgow, and 
lome of the other more important towns, rvith 
ininierous branches throughout the ]>rovinces. 
This i>rovcd to be the knell of the private 
banks, for by degrees these ancient institutions, 
bitng free to iramsfer theinaclvos in their in¬ 
tegrity, werifincrgcd in tlie inftre j^werful joint- 
stocl^ banka, and the system of banking as a 
whole became adapted to the enlarged opera- 
ftons of commcRe. 

The movement thu.w described involved, 
anioi% other consequences, a reduction in the 
number of banks in Scotland. In 1819 there 
were 86 ; in 1844,,24 ; in 1873, 11 ; in 1928 
there were 8, All possess the power of circula- 
lion, the limit to each of authorised note issue' 
is as follows * 


• 

Kamjs o»' Bank. 

Amount of 
autlioriaed 
Circulation, 

• 

1 Dank of Scotland . « »• • 

2 Iloynl Dank ui^collaiid . 

8 Dritiol) Liricikl^uk. . . • 

4 CoJiiinm'cial .oiiiik of ScePand, Ltd. 

[i National Dank ol Scotland, Jad. . 
e Union Dank of Scotland, Ltd. 

7 North of Scotland Daiji, Ltd. 

5 Clydesdale Dank, LUl. . 

£306,852 . 
216,45r 
/ 488,024 

Iff 4,880 
297,024 
454,346 
224,452 
274,321 

Total . 

,076.350 

The average circulation of these banks, 
allowed liy tlie Acts of 1844-45 To exceed the 
authorised limit (.sec Bank Note), was, col- 


Icctivcly, £22,6-17,080 in 1923, their depoeits 
about £265,972,000. 

The development __of banking in Scotland 
was greatly assi.sted by the piovisions of the 
law, wliich placed no limit on the niiinber of 
}iartncTS, and allowed security to be taken on 
land, all being registered, as w'o^l as on otlicr 
dcsci'iiitions of a debtor’.s projierty, wdth great 
facility. The private fortune of every partner 
was also liable for all the debts of the bank 
except in the ease of the Bank of Scotland and 
the two chartered banks. Tlie etlect of this last 
prorision has been restricted by the application 
of the limited liability acta, but the system of 
banking thus established, assisted by the power 
of circulating .aniall note.s, has extended itcelf 
over Scotland with gi'cat corijdeteneas. Hardly 
any village is without the advantage of banking 
facilities, provided by numerous branch offices. 
The early history of the Bank of Dundee may 
be taken as tyjiical of the gi'owlh of Scotch 
banking. Originally instituted, 1764, as abank 
of issue, it was not till 1792 that deposits were 
received hy it, and these were for some time 
hardly equal in amount to the note circulation. 
A similar system w'as no doubt the origin of 
banking in the United Kingdom generally. 
Though tlie branch offices of tlie Scotch banks 
are numerous, the banks themselves, as stated 
above, are few in number. Amalgamation for 
the most part, failure in some consjiicuous and 
Icrriblc instances, account for the diminution. 
The ciodit of the remaining banks has never 
been sliakcn. The dejiosit.s, 21 millions in 
1826, were 30 millions in 1851. Since that 
date thff gi’owth lias been most rapid. Includ¬ 
ing eai>iUl, tlie resources were 63 millions in 
1866, 92 in 1872, and nearly 256 iiifllioiis 
in 1928. The old practico of tlie banks in 
Scotland of anakiiig advances on Cash Ciui:nn 
(//.i'.), that is on the ]>ersonal security of twe 
liondsmen, tended to develop the energies ol 
llio country facilitated by the thrifliness of the 
jicoplc. The system of note circulation in 
Scotland (sec Bank Note) has been of great 
assistance to the banks i*i many ways, and hai 
provided the banks with “till money"frwol 
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ccwt. Through itt existence tlip rarly prosperity 
of the banking system *of the country whs 
developed ^nd fostered ; it has caused great 
economy in the use of spockn, and also it has 
hl^cilitatod book*keepiiig by removing tlie necess¬ 
ity for the ysf of suuill cliequos in many direc¬ 
tions. ♦ Tlie vast netM\rk of bri^ich ofhees, the 
working of which, as previously mentioned, is 
facilitated by the use o^ small notes, is also of 
great service to the business. In those disti iets 
which arg poor, and wliere de]) 0 .sits are scanty, 
the advances of capital required for the dovolop- 
mont of business are easily provided from the 
resources wlii^h the wealthier districts supply. 
The small number of banks in Scotland, however, 
is sometimes made the subject of complaints. 
Thi habits of the people, which lead them to 
prefer notes to specie in their daily transactions, 
coupled with the other advantages which the 
possession of a note circulation gives, have 
practically restricted banking in Scotland to 
banks of issue, and as no addition to the number 
of issuing hanks lias been possible since Peel's 
acts of 1844-4C, Iho existing hanks have such 
a hold of tlio lield that no increase has been 
made since that time. The rates of discount 
for advances, and those for the allowance of 
interest on deposit are settled by agreement 
among the banks ; hence they are practically 
aniform over the whole of the country. Wlille 
complnints as to the monopoly of the existing 
bonks are thus heard from time to time, it does 
not appear probable either that the rates of 
interest charged, or allowed, would diffev much, 
if at all, from tlioso which have been the nile 
in Scotland under existing circumstances, if the 
freest competition were established. Nor is it 
at all likely that any one to whom an advance 
may safely bo made is prevented from obtaining 
such an advance through the limitation of the 
number of tho banks. Hence the public may 
not gain wherever such competition is starfod ; 
on tho other hand competition, in the direction 
of making advances on iusufUcient security, or 
to those who employ them in rash speculation, 
is one of the most disastrous things which can 
happen. 

TVo bank failures in Scotland during recent 
years have been on a scale so large as to deserve 
special notice. The aggi'cgate loss of the share¬ 
holders of the Western Bonk of Scotlaid, failed 
1857, was upwards of £2,800,000. The failure 
of the City of Glasgow Bank in 1878 involvexi 
its shlreholders in a loss of about £6,000,000. 
In neither case were the general public losers 
(see Banks, CnARTKiiiiiD; Cash Okkdi'^. 

Banking in Ihelakd has been conducted 
generally on the same principles as in Scotland, 
and hence requires no detailed notice. One 
point, however, to the great credit of the Irish 
b^nks, destfryes compiemoration, namely, that at 
,*iiB present time of ^rt’itiiig (19*23) every bank 
of issu^ in Ireland which was in existence in 184 4 


is still carrying on biisivess; Tho Htubility 
which tins indicates has not occurrcckin cithei 
England or Scotland. Tho cxcej)tions to the ^ 
general prosperity were tho stoppage of the 
Tippc^;ary Joint-Stock Bank (IS.'IO), and %f the 
Munster Bank (188.^), since replaced by the 
Munster and Leinster Bank, Limited. This 
general soundiie.ss of recent banking in Ireland 
may well bo contrasted with its laxity, fre- 
<picntly involving consequent failure, at an 
oai] 4 ".u‘ date. At tho commencement of Inst 
eentury, Ireland wa4 overspread with a number 
of small and juincipally very ill-managed banks, 
each carrying on its aflairs within a narrow 
Circle, and in a most irregular and unsound 
manner. The apiiomlix to a |arliamentaiy 
rejwrt (Report# of the House of Commons 
Coinmitteo on circulating Paper, Specie, and 
Ourreiit Coin in Ireland, 1804) contains a list of 
the names of lifLy linns, all believed to be 
engiigcd ill the luisincss at that time. Otli^rs 
who issued notes for small amounts fi-om 3jd. to 
6s. each, wlio had leally no jirclciisions to be 
called bankers at all, undertodk similar re¬ 
sponsibilities. By the year 1820, however,* 
only six of the hanks were left, tho numl)ors 
having been reduced principally by failures. 
The ovcr-issuc of notes had led to great distress. 
The want of confideiico resulting from the fre¬ 
quent fnilures was general, and even the notes 
of the Bank of Ireland were for a time un- 
negotiable. The Act of 1820 which ])crmitted 
the establishment ol joint-stock hanks, gradu¬ 
ally led to the soimder stale of alfair.s mentioned 
above, but it was not till the amending acts of 
1824-25 allowed persons resident in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland to become share¬ 
holders in those banks that their success be¬ 
came established, as the previous exclusion of 
English and Scotch capitalists had greatly re¬ 
tarded their welfare (see Bistory of liaiikinig m 
Ireland by Mi. Dillon). The cx|>crieiice of 
Ireland in banking matters has been very 
chequered, the injuty eauscil by the (^.rlier and 
unsound banks having been very considerable, 
while the assistance liiven in recent times by 
the existing banka to the trencral prosperity, 
has been equally marked. It only remains to 
mention the Bank of Ireland. This bank was 
originally projected 1695, but the plan was not 
carried out then ; it was also rejected by the 
Irish Uou.so of Commons 1721, and it was mSre 
than half a c;futifl'y afterwards, 1^3, that tho 
bank was eshiblishcd. It has been pnid^ntly 
and successfully conducted to the present date. 
Tlie Suspension of Ca.^ii PifyMENTs, ]79?5 
extended to Ireland,‘and a very considerable 
expansion of the note circulation—ovor-isfeuo it 
might more properly be termed—foUowod. 
This, however, was soon r<^uccd after tho re¬ 
turn to cash ])ayments. 

' Considerable pri'nlegcs were gi-anled to th<. 
Bank of Ireland—after 1820 no bank with more 
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than sixgpartuers wus allowed to issue notes 
witljin a I'adius of fifty (Irish) miles from 
‘Dublin. After 1846 this restriction was re- 
inov^, and the ari’angenu’iits as to the circula¬ 
tion of notes practically assimilated to tfiosc in 
force in Scotland (see 13ank In'otb), There are 
nine banks in Ireland, of these six possess the 
power of circuliitioii. 



Aiiuuii't of 

Name or Bank. 

autli( cd 


Circulation. 

J Bank (if Ifi'Iand. 

£8,738,428 

2 rrnvinciai Bank of Irt'lniitl 

5)27,iH)7 4 

8 Belffi'it Baiikiiig Coinpa* j 

2RI,r*ll 

4 NnrLlH'i'ii ifiiikiiig Company . 

2i:i,4l0 

6 Ulster B.-uik ..... 

• 811,079 

C The Niitiiuial Bank . . . 

8r>2,2r.9 

Tolal . 

£0,364,494 


The avera,icc cnrulntioii of tlinse banks 
diiriiij' tlu; Imir weeks ending; t!2inl Deecinbci' 
1923 w'iis, eiilleciivcly, £17,232,000. Tlteir 
dejiosils lit l)i(‘ end of ]1>23 amounted to 
^iciirly £131,000,000. Tlie Jliberniaij Hank. 
Limited, the Munster and I^eiiister Hank, 
Limile'd, iiiid the Royal Hank of Jndaml, 
Ijimited, liavr no note jssue. 

Bitj'i']';)! (loLuMKs ANH ])(ij\ii-S'io>;.s.* Rank- 
ini' ill tlje eol<mit‘s and .selj'-^'overnin^ dominions 
lias lo a kii^'e e,\lent devc'lo])ed on Kn/^disli 
lines, and lliroiioli tliese. colonial bunks Ri'itisli 
eapilal ba-; been (lillnscd tbl'ouf'liout tile 
eolotiiea with briiefieial results. 'Williin recent 
}e;ns, however, reulial banks liavc been 
esiabli.slied m An-tiali,i. South Airica, and 
India ns a result of lei'i-^lativo enactment. 
I'oi an aei- iint ol' the formation and develop¬ 
ment of tin- ('oinnoawealth Rank of Australia., 
I lie Soutli African Reserve Rank, and the 
Imperial Rank of India, .see R^nks, App. 

Fuaki'e. Tlie Rank ol Franco, tlio most im¬ 
portant banking inslitutioii in the country, was 
loiinded in h>()() as a jirivute ooiujiany, and 
■oceived tj/e basks of its jiermaiicnt constitution, 
winch made it ]iraetieally a slate bank, tlirougli 
the law of 24 (lermiual An. xi. of the First 
Republic (]4tli Ajuil 1303), Tlie law' of 22nd 
Ajiril 1806 reconstituted tlie bank, w bieb is now 
regulated by the law' of 1920. The governor, 
w'ho holds bis olhee for life, and the two depuly- 
goipniors, are apjioiiitcd by llio state. Tlie 
general eomuil, consisting of fifteen regents, 
by whom the business is mainly directed, and 
three‘eonaors, who maybe regarded as a per¬ 
manent oommitt«e of audit, are elected liy Ilie 
general assembly, wliieli consists of the 200 
Jarges^hare.liolders. Of the regents, five must 
bo chosen from among tlie nianufaeturers, 
traders, and merchants {'manv/adurien^, fahri- 
C(mis, oa commnt^anis) wlio are .sharehohlers in 
the bank, and tliroc .selected from amongst the 
^^oriers-payewrs g^n^auXf tlie treasury agents 
p the provinces. Thus the government is 


strongly represented, on the managing body. 
The governor has to w’atch that “ tlic bank ]ier- 
forms its duty t (4 the state and towards the 
eoruincreo and imiustry of thg country’’(evidenqp 
given by M. Holland, then governoi, before the 
E)UiiLi:te%vr Icz priMiftef ct In jitiu ijmi^aux 
qui nttjissr/nX la rirruinfion ynouiHaire ei fdnei- 
airc, Paris, ]8Co, winch see). 'J'he governor 
of tlie Rank of Fraiu'e has usually heon a man 
wlio has held a high o/Keial posiii' n. Thus 
M. Roulaiid liad been a .senator, a minister, 
ami president of lltc eoiineil of state, while M. 
Dcnoi'inandio, aiiolher govi-rnor, ^us a senator 
for life. The regents and ccn.sors I'cprcscnt 
the eomincrec and trade of tlie country, to 
which, as W’ell as to the state, the bank iias 
remlercd great sevviees. It has (1923) 151 
biaui'he.s situated in the dillerent departments 
of France, 80 auxiliary uffice.s, and 321 towns 
are jirovided with banking facilities. The rules 
of the bank with respect to its discounts are 
[ Hiimewhat strict, tiirec signaluV-s being re- 
(juiivil, or a deposit of security to lakf the 
place of the third name, but the wisdom of 
the rules lias been justified by the results. 
Thus, there was a diHcount in round iiuinlier.s 
Ilf 22,000,000 bills in 1922 for an amount of 
nearly ITs. 31,000,000,000. Tlie part tho 
bank oceupie.s in the general bu.siije.ss of the 
eountry i.s show'ii by tlieso figures, and as 
almost 20 jier cent of the bills taken at Paris 
alone did not exceed Fra. *100 in value, retail 
as well as larger trade shares in the advantage. 
Riisine.ss in Fiance is, however, not connected 
so intimately with hanking as in Kngland. 
The authori.sed maximum note issue, as fixed 
liy deciee of 28th September 1920, is Frs. 
41 milliards, and the note cii-culation on 
23rd December of that year was nearly Frs. 
3<} milliaids. The Rank of France, however, 
eiidcavoms to extend the use of cheques among 
its oii.stoniers. ThrougU the Jiureau de Virc- 
wnUs it performs tho function of the Clkauing 
House (whieli see), and it likewise facilitates 
tlie traiismi.ssion of money between the town.s 
ill which the hi-anelies are situated and tho 
lieud cincc. Tlie Rank of France endeavonrs 
to keep an even rate of discount W'ith as few’ 
nitenilion.s as po.ssible, as it considers a toler¬ 
able degiee of certainty in the charge for tlie 
use of in^iiey to he, as is undoubtedly tho ease, 
of service to trade. Thus for the Iwche jears 
1911 to 1922 there were 11 changes in its rate 
of discomit varying from 3 to 6 ]>er cent, while 
there \W!ro 31 clinnges varying from 3 to 10 
per cent at the Bank of England during tho 
same time. The maximum discount rate 
given in each case was tliat imposed on Ist 
August 1914. Tho rate cliargod is 'iniform at 
Paris ami tlie blanches, both for discounts and 
•advances, the latter being’from ^ to 1 per cent 
above the discount rate. These rates are invari- 
Q^ilc, and no addition is made for commission 
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or otherwise,. Of tho tobil productive opera¬ 
tions of Hie bank, amounting in 1922 to 
Fra. 68,770,399,900, much, originates at the 
brandies. At 8 on^'i of these, particularly at 
Bordeaux, ?<y,ons, Marseilles, Ijavre, and Lille, 
the traiisaetions arc large. Some of tht'smaller 
offices, however, occasionally do not pay tlieir 
expenses. This fortunate position of alfairs 
has not always been maintained, but tin* 
deliciencifis have been coiii]i!iratively small. 
Tho Bank of France is at liberty to pay its 
notes and discharge its obligations either in 
gold or in si’ver of legal tender, that is, in 
silver pieces of b francs. It is argued that 
tills facility assists it to maintain a compara¬ 
tively even rate of discount, even in the face 
of a movement in the foreign exchanges favour¬ 
able to an export of gold, as it is absolutely 
at liberty to give or witliliold gold so long aa 
it has silver with which it can cash its iiotc.s. 
This argument can hardly bo proved or dis¬ 
proved statistically. A.s a matter of fact the 
number of alterations in the rale of tlie Ihuik 
of France has been fewer sinei* the year 1S44 
tliau at cither the Bank of Kngland or at the 
Bank of Germany. Tho rate of diseoniit has 
been on average less tlian at tlie Bank of 
England during tho last seventy years, taken 
as a whole (see Table, Bank of Enrlani)), 
thongli not so during tlie year 1022. In 
making these observations, however, the great 
dillerciice between •tho condition of cire.nm- 
staiices in the eountrics concerned should be 
homo in mind. Besido.s assisting commerce 
and the general pro.sperity of Fraiiec, the Bank 
of France has more than once in its histoiy 
had to BU])port tlie weight of very serious 
troubles, the jirnpor handling of which ex¬ 
ceeded in didicnlly almost any ordinary financial 
crisis. M'ithout going back into its earlier 
history, specie payments have been sii.spomicd 
three times owing to ])olitical disturbances—in ' 
1848, in 1870, and in 1914. The earliest of ' 
those snsponsious, wliich lasted only about a 
year and a half, docs not ajijjcar to have had 
any marki'd effpct on pricc.s, Tho second, 
which was acconi]ianied by the de\a.station 
ensuing on the Fraiico-Gcrman War, lasted 
about live years, specie payments, suspended 
in 1870, having been partially ro|^uned in 
1874 and completely in 1875. A suspension 
of sjiecio |)aymcnts may naturally be expected 
to produce the ordinary result of inflation, 
shown in the foreign exchanges and in tho 
price of commodities. But the couis# which 
th^ Bank of Franco took in regulating its 
issue of ’notes, whlph became the eirenluting 
ruedium and weie inoonvertiblo, was so prudent 
rtd cautious.that few, if any, of the dangerous 
Ksults of 14 forccd.'tdrculatibn of paper followed. 
There was, during Iho course of this time, a* 
slight but not large variation frorif tlie normal I 
rate of the foreign exchanges, txomplilied gi 


the rate between Paris ana London 0 ^ several 
occasions, but it wa.s sliglit, and if any altera¬ 
tion in the ])rice3 of commodities followed it 
was only small in extent. Groat caution and 
prudence must have been needed to carry on 
the monetary alfairs of a large country under 
such trying circumstances without involving 
it in the risks which usually follow on a forced 
circulation. 

TJic total of tho Bank’s ]>erraanent and 
gratuitous advaiicoitjto tho state as fixed in 
1911 is Frs. 200 millions, to be repaid on 
the expiration of the Bank’s privilege of note 
Msno. As from tho coniiiionccment of the 
War special advan<*cs were au^^iorised, and 
the maximum lyisc to 27 milliards. Tin’s was 
reduced, as from Ist January 1922, to 25 
milliards. The Budget position, however, did 
not ]»ermit of a reduction of more than 1 
milliard in the year 1922, ami the maximum 
of advances was accordingly rcducod to* 24 
milliards. 

Besides the liank of I’l'anco there are many 
other large banka in the country, as tho Comp 
toir d’Kseomjdc, fouiMlcI 1848, tlio Credit 
Foucier, and Credit Mobilicr, 1852, the Credit 
Lyonnais, 1863, the Socictc Geiieialc, 1864, 
besides others, and many very woaltliy and 
powerinl ]n ivate firms who carry on tho practice 
of hanking and the traditions of the Haute 
Baiiqiw, wliicli rather corresponds to the husi* 
ne.ss of wealthy merchants and high tiimnoial 
operators wdth us. The nh’a of hanking as 
carried on in tliis onuntiy, in tlie United States, 
and in several of our colonies, notably in the 
Auscralias, is, how’ever, gradually gaining 
ground in France, and further ilevelopmcntfl in 
that direction may bo ex]>ected. 

[See Fisk, French Ptihlic Finance (New York, 

1922) .] 

Geiiw\ny. At tho time of writing (December 

1923) the entire lack of confidence and stability 
in Germany makes it impossible to jifive an up- 
to date account of the banking situation in 
Unit country, and, inasmuch as tho present 
(‘oiidition ol' alfairs is a departure from the 
normal, it ha.s been considered best to leave < 
tho article ]iractically as it appeared in the 
previous edition. Tho Imperial Bank of 
Germany occupies now ([uitc as commandiitg a 
position in ^lat fiountry as the Bunk of France 
docs within its own sphere of lahijurs^ and, 
with the other powerful banks surrounding 
it, has assisted greatly t!ic prosperity of t^e 
Empire. The incBent constitution of the Bank 
ol Gormany is defined by tho Bank Act 1875, 
by which the Bank of Prussia ivas merged in 
the Im^HU'ial Bank, and apicnded by the acU 
of 1889, 1899, 1901, 1902, 1906, 1909 (sco 
Annual Reports in Bankers' Magazim). ^ Idj 
arrangements for i^counts, in number of.offiojb, 
—440 in 1923,— in closeness of relatidfia with 
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ho government, tife working of the Bank of 
jernian^ correspondH very much with that 
if the Bank of Fmnce. There is, however, 
in important ditference in respect of the note 
liroflation (see Bank No'Ik), to wliicli* as the 
irrangeincnts are dissimilar botli from those 
11 England and in France, it is desirable to 
•efor. Tile liank of Germany is pci'initted to 
idd to its circulation against secnriiies the 
ssue ot any other issuing bank wlioae c’^cula- 
don drops, and also to ci^ecd the legi’ limit, 
it first (1875) by £12,500,000, extended 1809 
:o £22,500,000, 1902 to £28,500,000, 190C to 
C23,641,150 by lapse of issue of the Bank ef 
liniiiswick, jiyOO to £1:7,500,000 and at tlie 
•ml of eacit quarter £87,500,000, on* jiaymcnt 
jfa tax c)l 5 percent j'er aii'ium on the total 
:‘xcess issue. The limit was exceeded nineteen 
Limes in 1918, the rate of discount not rising 
ibove 0 per rent. Tbose who have cxjterieneed 
the e[i’c(;t of the siispensioii of the Ihink Act 
jf IKII in Knglaiid see in tiui smoothness [ 
with which this ai'rangcnient acts a sign of a ! 
i^on'espoinliiig absence of ju’cssnie on business , 
jfgreat adMintage to the industry of Germany, I 
and tliuiigli tlic dilVcrent ciicumstaiiecs of ! 
buslnes.s there do not admit of an i-.xaet coni- 
[larisou with England, tlio question desci'\<‘s 
more attention than is given it. The Ihuik of 
Geimaiiy is a “state bank.” Tliu jlistiilmtion 
of the profits (laws of 1875, 1889, 1899. 
1S'09) is as follows: 3.1 per cent on the capital 
(£9,000,900) to the sliarelicliler.s ; of the re- 
maimbi', the State receives three-quarters and 
tlie shaicljoMeis onc-ijiiarler, aftiw dediicling 
from these two poitions 10 [ler eiTit (t>. half 
10 jicr eei ' fiom each portion) to be. iissigmd 
to thn H-sci\e (£1,723,903 in 1918). Thms 
tlic sliarcliohiers received in 1913 £75.8,750, 
or a divideml of 8 ‘43 per cent, and the 
state £1,551,025 in acMition to the Note 
Tax £183,715. The capital .£ 8 , 000,000 in 
1900 was raised to £9,000.000 in 1905, The 
German elnpetor appoints the president and 
council of tho bank direetory, wliosc olHco 
is for lil'e, on the recommendation of the 
fedeivil council, and tlic tioverninent, thirmgh 
tlic Cliaiicellor of tho empire, excrcise.s com* 
pleio powers of control. Tho shareholders 
influence the nianagcuicnt tlirougli a com- 
mi>too. As witli tho Bank of Fianco, the 
arraugoinent^ as to rates of interest are 
uniform over the whole tield of operatioa, 
and the facilities given by this, and by the 
aaition of the baiUi in tho discount of commercial 
paper, as well os by tho tvansmiBsion of cash, 
etc., h#vc given a great impetus to the pro.Hpcrity 
of the empire. There are many other banks in 
Gerinany besides tl^e Inijicrial Bank, four of 
wliiclr issue notes. This privilege has been 
relinquished by many banks once possessing 
If, owing to the rcstriAious imposed on 
banks of issue, which may not buy and 


I 

sell securities for .delivery, cither for their 
own or for thii’d account, nor maj tliey accept * 
any bills noj' (19V3) in some conditions discount 
below the Reicliabank. il’lie business of tke 
non-issuing ba^s in Germany, bgsides ordinary 
account curreTt traiisa'i-ions, consists‘lu dis¬ 
counts, buying and selling accuridcs, granting 
advuijccs to customer!^ an<l also in negotiating 
leans for governments as well as private under¬ 
takings, a business wliicii in this jountry is 
more in tho hands of private bankers and 
finance romjianies. Tlie banks also liold 

large deposits; yet this biaifdi does not 
attain tlie same ]»roportioiiulc dimension as 
in Great Britain, tlic amount of uninvested 
eajiital being smaller; and us intcres? is 
allowed on almo.sl all balancc.s, even if repay¬ 
able on demand, tlio i»rolit I'joni tliis source 
cannot comparo with the results obtained in 
tlii.s country. 

Tlic limit.s of space forbid detailed refftrence 
to several other banking systoiiis^iotli in Eurojio 
and elsewlicre, but among these the Swedish 
Eiiskildu Banks may specially be referred to as 
liiiving possessed until 1897 a very skilfully 
planned note circulation, the usefuluess of 
which compareii favourably with the systcm.s 
of circulation in Scotland uml in the United 
States before the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System (see Bank Notk ; Banks, 
Natjonal, United Staiks of Aneuica). 

[Se<! UcpoiT'-, ('diiouittcf. o/ i^ccrfcy on itanh of 
I'liKjtonil Clnirter, H. of 0. 1832.— Srfed Oo/i- 
imth'C on IkinlyS of hstif, II. ot C. 1840.— FifKi 
and Rei>oiis SeUrt Cimmitiee on Banks oj 

/si-ii(\ H. of (-'. 1841.— First o7id Reports 

i^vrei CowimiU'e un Ctmmcrciid distress, H. of C. 
1848. —Repoit Hk'lcct (Jcmniittee on Bank ActSy H. 
of C. 1857.—AV;)or^ Sekd. CovmiUec, on Bank 
PI. of C. 1858. —Rejjort Sded CommiUee V7i 
Banks of Issue, H. of C. l^Ky.— R'port from 
Seaet Vomuiittee of the Bouse of Lords on the 
(Jauses of the Distress whkk has fitr some time 
jo?rrr//7cf^ amoiaj the CownierdaJ Classes, and hem 
far it had ken affeekd by the Laws for reyuJating 
the Issue, if Bank Notes payable on dema^id, 
Session 1847*48. (The information eontaiued in 
the evidence and rei^ort especially valuable.)— 
Praetical TreMise. on Buiihing.— Logic of Banking, 
.1, W. Gilbart (Lille characteristic of the author). 
— Uistoru and Vrineiples of Jiankmg, «I. W. 
Gilbatt.,*Loiidon, 1866.— Country 
George Rae, London, 1886, 6th ed. 1918. —Notts 
on Banking, Ik H. Iiiglis I’algrave, IjO«don,^878. 
—British Banking Rtatidics, John Dim, Loudon, 
1876.-./Vpsdai Day Banking, F. E. Steele, 
Loudon, Lombard Street, W. Bagehot, 

Ix>ndon, 1873, l^Vo.—Bisiory of the Bank oJ 
Fvgfand, John Francis, London, IHI.—Tkt 
First Nine Years of the Bank of Kngland, J. E. 
'rhorold Rogers, Oxford, 1887.— Soofeh Banks 
and System if Issne, Robert Somers, Edinburgh, 

*\m.—Uistvry of Banking in Scotland, A. W. 
Kerr, 1918.— history md Devdoineni of Banking 
igi Ireland, Malcolm Dillon, London and Dublin, 
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1889.— Banking and Cnrre^cy^ Ernest Sykes, Stb 
ed., London. Principles of Banlcing, 

Thomson Iiankey, London, 3887.— Practical 
Banking, A. S. Bolles, New Vork, 1884.— Bank 
Hate, England, Fr\mce, and i^nnany, K. H. 
Inglis Palgi'uv'j, Londmi, 1903.\ //zs/(>?^v, Law, 
and Pr^tice of JJavIc/^, C. M. Collins, London, 
]887. —Banking and Currency, W. tl. Weston, 
London, 192U.— Banker^ Magazine, London.— 
Journal Instituic of Bankers, London.—..'Iw^’ri'r^rn. 
Bankers' ^fagazine, New York.— IHcfionnairc des 
Finances, Paris, 1889.— Chapters on the Theory 
arid IlisloTy of Banking, C. F. Dunbar, New 
York, 3904.] , b. h. i. r. j f. w. o. 

BANKS, CiiAurKiiED (Scutland). 1. 
The Bank of Scotland ; founded by Scots act 
of |tarliamcnt 17th July f695, not by charter, 
though frequently called one of the chartered 
banks ; a monopoly of banking for twenty-one 
years f‘roml695 ; aoa])itiilof£100,000sterling, 
since raised to £1,987,000 {£1,325,000 called 
up), with power to issue £2,025,000 additional 
stock. 2. Th* Koval Bank of Scotland ; first 
charter Slat May 1727 in pursuance of the im¬ 
perial statute, 5 Geo. I. c. 20 ; eiglith, 30Lh 
December 1829 ; capital £2,000,000, fully paid 
up ; it is questionable liow far a i)iovi.sion in the 
original charter of 1727 that each share of £100 
is liable in five liirtlicr calls of £10 each is applic¬ 
able to present shareholders. 3. The British Linen 
Company; charter 6th July 1746 as linen trader.^ 
and manufacturers; banking busine.ss developed ; 
charter 1806 (5th*June) as bankers, capital 
£200,000; last charter 19th March 1849, au¬ 
thorised capital £1,500,000, whereof£l,250,000 
issued and fully paid up. The above three aic 
known as the chartered banks; they claim 
limited liability (see Co.mi’axy for purposes of 
charter). The National and the Commercial 
Banks have also charters ; the former 1825, ilie 
latter 1831 (bank founded 1810); in both 
chaiters liability stated to be unlimited. See 
Mr. Fleming’s “Memorandum as to Banking in 
Scotland," Select Coinraittco on Banks of Issue, 
1875, reprinted in Henry Robertson’s 7/am/iooA: 
of Bankers' Law (Scotch), The three oldest, 
Bank of Scotland, British Linen Company, and 
Royal Bank, have always had or claimed a 
strictly limited liability : the two named above, 
in common witli tlio remaining tljree Sootcli 
banks, the Clydesdale, Nortli of Scotland, 
and Ihiion, liave now been registeied as 
limited lialulity companies, and use the word 
“Lifliited." A. D. ; p. w. o. 

BANKS, CANADA. The history of currency 
and banking in Canada mky be divided i®to four 
periods: (1) the French regime;—(2) from 
be^nning of British govemmenc until establiah- 
ment of firat banks, in 1817-18;—(3) from 
,1817-18 until confederation of provinces, 1867, 
l^nks being orgajiised uftder provincial and' 
rtyAl charters ;-^4)flmce 1867, the Dominion* 
parliament having exclusive jurisdiAiun regard¬ 
ing banking. ^ 


A complete account of tHe first porio^, during 
part of which beaver and moose skins were recog¬ 
nised currency, wheat a legal tender, and the < 
“card money" of the French governors formed 
the chief medium; andthosocondpcriodwlnfn the 
coins of five other countries were legal tender, will 
be found in the writings of Mr. James Stevenson 
referred to below. During the second period un¬ 
successful attempts were made in 1792 and 1807-8 
to establish banks, and in consctpienco during 
the war of 1812 govi^imentwas obliged to create 
an army-bill office or temporary bank of issue. 

From 1817 to 1825, however, hvo banks 
were ostabllslied in Lower Canada (Quebec) and 
one each in Upper Canada ((iitario), Now 
Brunswisk, and Nova Scotia, all now doing 
business except one. During the rebellion of 
1837-38 the banks in Upper and Lower Canada 
tcm}K)rarily suspended specie payments under 
pcn!ii,ssiou of an order in council. 

Before dealing with the fourth period ft is 
ncccss.ary to indicate the condition of banking 
and currency at time of confedcTatioii, 1867. 
'I'lierc were thirty-nine cliartcrs, but only twenty- 
seven banks doing business. The charters ex¬ 
pired at various dates from 1870 to 1892 and 
varied in accordanec wdtli views regarding bank¬ 
ing in the dill'orcnt j)i-ovinces. In TJi)pcr and 
Lower Canada (Old Canada) shareholders were 
liable for double amount of stock, except that 
tbei'c was one bank en commandite, the “prin- 
ci]>al partners" having unlimited personal lia¬ 
bility. In mo.st cases notes could be issued 
L*f]ual to paid-nj) cajiital plus specie, and 
government securities held. In New Bninswick 
obarters had been granted without double lia¬ 
bility but the principle was btdng insisted on in 
renewals, wbiio in Nova Scotia in the opinion 
of some there w’as no double liability. In Old 
Canada and Nova Scotia as a rule total lia¬ 
bilities were restricted to three times, and in 
New Bninswick to twice the amount of capital. 
There was also one bank with a royal charter, 
head office in England, and sharelfcldors not 
under double liability. The situation was 
further complicated by the “Free Banking Act," 
under which notes could be issued secured by 
deposit of government debentures, and by the 
legal tender issues of the governments of Old 
Canada and Nova Scotia. In 1866-07 two of 
the large.st banks in Upper Canada failed, 
resulting in a veiy severe finaticiai crisis. 

Under thfse conditions, and after tentative 
legislation in 1867 and 1870, the first general 
bank act of the Dominion w^ pas-sed in 18J.1 
(34 Viet. c. V.) It confirmed the special 
features in the bank working undcij royal 
charter, and that with “principal partners" 
personally liable, and it will be understood in 

• any staterncTits hereafter regarding banks as a 

• whole that these institutions are not referred to. 
As the charters of other banks expired thty 
were renewed under tlie Dominion Afii. The 
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first act extended aill charters ton years, wliich 
practice* has been followed thus far. There 
wore various ttinondiiieuts during the first few 
years, but siiuic then changes have hern in- 
frc^ient, except at tlie regular rencwiW of the 
cliartcrs. At the renewal of the charters in 19‘23 
the cstablishmont of a state bunk was suggested 
but was successfully ojipnsed by the banks. 

Cimditution andPuvJcrao/ Banks. —Hanking 
in Ciuiada is not ubsoliitcly/rcc as in the United 
States until recently. A^cliarter must fe oh* 
taiiied by application to’parliameiit, and this 
of courst! could l)e refused. I’raetically, how¬ 
ever, banking oanunt well become a monopoly. 
The ininiiniuu sul) 5 ciil d capital pcniiitted Ls 
$.'■> 00,000 (fiy £ 100 , 000 ), of which ,000 
(£r*0,000) must be paid U}i, and the fttctassKicd 
l>y tile money being (lej>usiLed Lemporaniy in 
Lho fiimijce fVpartincnt, after which, on com¬ 
pliance witli other important icquircincntR, 
ibe treasury board will issue permission to do 
tuisiness. Shares arc held subject to wliat is 
known as double liability, i.e. in tlic event of 
the bank’s a.Sssets being insiiilicient to [lay its 
debts, a shareholder is liable for tho deticieiicy 
to the extent of an amount equal to the ])ar 
value of Ills shares, in addition to any amount 
unpaid on such shares. Shareholdeis do not 
escape the double liability by transfer, unless a 
period of sixty days has elii])sed before sus¬ 
pension. TIutc are clal»orato regulations a.s to 
the consiiliitioii and duties of the board of 
directors, ubieh cannot he fully explained here. 
Directors hecoinc pensonally respoiiLiblc if divi- 
ilends are declared inij>airiug the capital, and 
no division of profits in any shape exceeding 
8 per cent per annum is permitted, unless 
tlio rescrie fluid or rest equals hO [icr cent 
of tlio }>aid-u}) e,a]iital. 'I'hc act ])rc 8 cribt>s 
the form in which tlic directors’ annual repoit 
to shnreholderH shall be made, and rcfpiircs 
most comjirchensivo monthly roUnnis to the 
finance dopartinent, which are printed and dis¬ 
cussed ir tho leading newspajxirs. The linaiico 
minister may call for special retunis from any 
bank at any time. A list of 8 hareliokler.s in all 
l>aiikR, with tlu'ir holdings, is published I'v the 
government annually. A return of all divi¬ 
dends and balances unclaimed for five years is 
required annually, and in the event of a bank’s 
insolvency such amounts must bo paid over to 
government, to bo hold (or ownei’s. The 
statute of liniitations does not . un as against 
depositors in favour of banks. There arc 
numerous provisions as to a bank’s power to 
^ako securities Tor loans. Banka may not lend 
njion security of real estate. The act abounds 
witli^heayy penalties for breach of its jirovi'-iona. 

Note Issues .—In the successive banlcing acts 
of the Dominion poi'liament banks have been 
empowered to issue circulating notes to tlie cx-^ 
tent of tho unimpaired p|id-up capital. By 
the first act tho noteholders had no greater 


security than othor creditor!. At tho renewal 
of charters (1880) the circulating note was, 
made a prior lien upon all assets; and at the 
renewal in 189Cf tho banks, at thoir own sugges¬ 
tion, were in jyldition rcqflircd to create in Rvo 
years ^guara/tec fund^f pcr^ic.it upon their 
circulation, to lie ke})t unim[iaired, the annual 
contribution, however, if fund is depleted, to 
be limited to 1 per %ent. Tho fund is to bo 
used whenever tlie li(juidator of a failed bank 
is uiiiihlc to ledeeni note issues in vull after a 
lajj.se of.sixty da 3 'H. Notes of insolvent banks 
ai^e to beai' 0 per cent inteiest from date of sus¬ 
pension, until lujiiidator annoufices his ability 
to ledecm. Banks are also nsjuired to make 
arrangenumts for the j-edemptiou at par of^heir 
notes ill every part of the dominion. Tho 
cluuige in ISSO was caused iiy the failure of a 
smail bank w’ith a l iiculutiun ol about $125,000 
(say £25,000), paying all creditors only f>7i 
per cent. The Bank Act of 1000 with the 
amendmeiitH of 1008 was duetto the deiriand 
fo]’ a currency which would jiass over the entire 
dominion without discount under any circum-* 
stances. Tlio history of banking in Canada 
.since confederation shows no instance in whicli 
depletion of the guarantee fuiul would have 
occurred. Fines from $1000 (£200) to $100,000 
(£ 20 , 000 ) may be iin[ioaed for over-issue of 
notes. The pledging of notes as sccuiity for a 
debt, or the fraudulent iasiie of notes in any 
sha]>e, renders all parties nartieipating liable to 
fine and imprisonment. As the crown preroga¬ 
tive to payment in iirioiity to other creditors had 
been set up on behalf of both doiniiiiou and 
provincial governments, the act places the claims 
of the Dominion second to tho note issues, and 
those of tho ju’oviiice.s third. Notes of lesser 
denomination than $5 (£1) may not be issued, 
and all notes imrst bo multiples of $5 (£1). 
Notes smaller tliaii $.5 are issued by the 
Dominion governmeiit. With a (Circulation 
Kedemption Fund, at the end of 1922, of 
$t;,090,99t> (£1,218,200), and capital paid 
$125,00^,717 (£25,000,000), the banks had in 
circulation only $1()2,849,250 (£32,569,850). 
Besides Ihuso assets, the double liability of 
sliarelioldci's gives a further considerable security. 
The circulation oxjiands and again contracts 
during tliioc months in each year, greatly owing 
to tho fii'oducts of Canada being still mainly of 
tho foro-ct and field. TJiis fact, and the necessity 
for till money without cost at the brauchoi, have 
caused Canadian bankers steadily to opjioae a 
ourrcucy secured by special dejiosit of securities. 
During the period since eonfoderation tho banks 
have provided a currency readily convertible 
into specie, the volume lising and falling with 
retjuiremcnt.'i of trade, and this, a])art from 
legal tender notes of the Dominion, is almost 
the only class of money in constant use. Ihe 
amount of Dominion notes (legal tenders) 
liold by the bauks in July 1023 was about 
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8167,477,000 (Al,495,400) and the actual 
specie held was £14,121,^)00. The deposits 
held by the<3ank8 were £422,694,000. 

Reaervea .—No reserves are' actually required 
law, The cash* reserve hit,gold and legal 
tenders^ ha4 averaged for soi\-i yean;* about 
10 per* cent. T\\\ nronoy is almost entirely 
supplied by the note circulation. The smaller 
banka keep their available reserve in deposits 
with the leading banks in Montieal. The 
larger batks liave their immediately available 
reserves largely in security loans in New York 
and Chicago. Forty per cent of whatever 
cash reserve* ^ bank may choose to keej> must 
bo in Poiniiiiitn legal tenders, a provision cn- 
tirtjjy in the interest ol tha governniont. 

Branch Si/slcm. — Perha]is because the first 
bankers in Canada wore to a groat extent Eng¬ 
lish and Scotch, the branch system has become 
so firmly established that tlicre arc no lianks 
without branches. Altogether there are ovit 
4000 bank ofllces—including 234 city branches 
in Toronto, administered by twcnty-oiic banks— 
the largest number by any one bank being 
677, two others having 598 and 504. These 
three have branches from Halifax on the 
Atlantic to Vancouver on the Pacific, a dis¬ 
tance of about 3500 miles. Any town of 1000 or 
1500 people niay thus have a bank of deposit and 
discount of Idgli standing, and administered by 
a trained bank officer. Slowgoing conimmiities 
where deposits accumulate thus provide the 
means of satisfying the wants of new and enter¬ 
prising localities, where the demand for money 
is out of all jiroportioii to local supply. As a 
result of this economy in the distribution of 
capital, and the advantages arising from till 
money without cost, and the profits of circula¬ 
tion, rates of interest in Canada ai‘e as low or 
lower than in any country except the three or 
four leading nations of the world, and Canadian 
banks cannot go to Great Britain fur deposits as 
other colonial banks do, because they cannot 
afford the rates paid by other banks. The j)ro- 
portion of deposits to capital in the earlier 
stages of growth was so small that blanch hank¬ 
ing could notlitivo reached its ijreseut compara¬ 
tively perfectdevelopment, hut for the note issues 
not being specially secured. It has been argued 
that if tills power was taken away or replaced 
by a specially secured i.s8uc, perhaps ^ne-half 
of the branches would have to be closed. 

ft 

The growth of hanking in Canada, 1860 being 
for Old Canada alone. 

,_—--«i- 


, Year. 

[ Oapital puid-up. 

*' 1S60 

8:24.400,000, 

say £4,880,000 

J870 

8^.000,000 

„ 6,400,000 

IBBO 

60,500,000 

„ 12,100,000 

l^W 

f.y,fioo,ooo 

„ 11,900,000 

1909* 

- 66,1.54,01)0 

„ 12,080,000 

^ 1910 ’ 

‘ 99,070,098 

,, 20,000,000 

1912 

114,881,914 

„ 23,000.Of )0 

»• 1922 

126,004,717 

„ 2.%000,000 


Year, 

1S60 

1870 

1^80 

ftoo 

1900 

1010 

1922 

1 

Note Issues. ^ 

$9, TOO,000, any £1,040,000 
14,100,000 „ S,8‘10,000 

20,100,000 „ 4,020,000. 

82,000,000 ,, 0,400,000- 

40,6T4,780 „ 0,315,000 

87,OIM,810 „ 17,53!1,000 
lt;2,84!V251 „ 82,609,850 


j Yuar. 

18()0 

ISTO 

1880 
• 1890 

liHlO 

1910 

192?' 

Di'Iiosits. 

S^ft,90f>,000, s-iy £.1,180,000 
60,700,000 ,, 10,14U,00fl 

84,80fl,<i0(l ,, 16,900,000 

l.S6,2n0,0riO ,, 27,240,000 
1fi0,891,005 ,, 279,900 

896.706,276 „ IW,140.000 

1,964 027,^09 „ .'190,926,608 


I Tlie cinroney of Canada was declared by 34 Viet, 
c. iv. to l)u dollars, cents, and mills, .similar to 
that of the United States, and British sovereigns 
to be legal tender at 84.8(jli. United States gold 
coins of .^5 and over arc lemd tender. A branch 
of the Iloyal Mint is established at Ottawa. 

[Trurift. Litmiry and Uiaiorical AoctWy, Quchec^' 
Stevenson (1874-75, ]87.5-77).~Statutes, orders in 
council, gazettes of provinces before confederation. 
— T>nm {n ion of Canada Civ.cKc, 1908, acts respect¬ 
ing Banks with current accounts, Banking, Insolvent 
Banks, Currency, Pominion Notes, Savings Banks 
(Prov. of Quebec), Post Othce.— ^Utiidical Itcc.nrd, 
—Garland, Banks, Bankers, and Bo.nking 
in Canada, 1890.—Sir E. Walker, A History of 
Banking in Canada, 1909. — Sir E. Walker, 
Canadian Bankimj, Toronto, 1.923.] 

H. K, w. ; F. w. o. 

BANKS, National (Unitkp States op 
America), were established by an act of 1863, 
revised 1864, and amended by later legislation. 
The essential featurcsof the system were the issue 
of bank notes by local hanks under national 
supervision, tlie deposit of United States bonds 
as security for all notes issued, and the limitation 
of the right of issue to the national banks. The 
act was adopted, after repeated recommenda¬ 
tion by Secretary Cha.se, as one of the leading 
financial measures of the civil war of 1861-65, 
partly as affording a market for the large mass 
of bonds required by the banks for deposit 
under this plan, but chiefly as a provision for 
reforming the paper currency after the return 
of peace. The direct issue of legal tender 
notes by th^ Uirtted States treasury, which 
had begun early in 1862, was regarded,as a 
temporary expedient, and the witlidrawal of 
the notes and restoration of specie paymenti* 
alter the close of the war ap{>eared not improb¬ 
able. The national banks would tlien Sf.pply 
a convortiblecurrency, amply secured, of uniform 
vake throughout the Uniqp, and there oould 
bo Vo revival of the vicious systems of issue 
• under local authority from which the country 
hadsaffered deeply.* It w'as also an adjranUgc 




that la every 8 tat(^the banka of iaauo, having 
their oafital invested in United States b(Hidfl, 
\rould find their interests identified with those 
of the union. Part of these adyantagea were 
lostaby the delay in returning ^ spede pay- 
ments (1879), the final recognition of thf legal 
tender notes as a permanent ourrsnoy, a* J the 
temporary decline of the national bank c rcula- 
tion. The adoption of the system, howevor, 
gave the United States a largo class of banks in 
high credit, which have been of the utmost ser¬ 
vice to them. They can*ftd on business under 
strict regulations as to making advances, and 
wore required by law to hold a minimum reserve 
in specie and legal tcTKK r notes against doposfts 
to the anioufit of 25% in the case of city, and 
15% in the case of country hanks. *In case of 
insolvency, sharcliolders were liable to an amount 
equal to the face value of their shares. The banks 
were required to publish their accounts five times 
a year, and were under the official inspection of 
the Comptroller of the Currency who had power 
to enforce all regulations. Under tliis system 
the national banks became the strongest class of 
banks in the country, and grew rapidly. In 1864 
there were 139 banks, with capital i?14,000,000 
(£2,800,000); in 8219; capital and 

BurjUis, $2,349,319,000 (£577,673,000); total 
resimrces, $20,926,099,000 (£1,18.5,220,000). 

In addition to these, the .state banka, private 
banka, and trust and loan coTU}>anios, under 
vaiying degrees oi odieial aujiervisiou, grew up. 
These were 22,1 1 0 in 1922, with a total oaiiital 
of $1,636,734,000 (£327,347,000); surplus, 
$1,648,603,000 (£329,721,000) ; and deposits, 
$23,929,9.52,000 (£4,985,900,000). 

A feeling that the system of national and 
state banks was iiiadeijuate was brought to a 
bead by the crisis of 1907. A searching inquiry 
resulted in the Federal Iteserve Act, 1913, the 
main jwiiita of which arc as follow.s:—The 
country is divided into not less than eight or 
more than twelve Federal Reserve Districts, 
in each pC wliich a Reserve City is chosen ; in 
this a Reserve Bank is established with capital 
of not les.s than $4,000,000 (£800,000), sub¬ 
scribed by National and such other banks as 
choose to be “ member” banks. If the amounts 
subsoribed are insufficient, the public may con¬ 
tribute amounts of not more than £5000, tire 
balance to be made up by the government. 
Reserve Banka may issue notes to “member” 
banks to sufeh an amount thtft th^ Reserve Bank 
holds a gold reserve of 40% against them. It 
may exceed this amount for short periods by 
•^>aying a graduated fine to govcniraeut and 
when authorized by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Th^^ may discount any bills enclosed by any 
ofiti “member” banks except those drawn to 
carry on trade stocks or bonds other than 
those of the government, to an amount not 
exceeding in the aggregate half its capital ancf 
nirplua, and may fix the rates of discount to be 


charged for each class of paper. They may 
deal in government Ipnds, ooin, and bullion, and 
transact all business usual to banks, such ri 
establishing for%gn agenobs ana discount'.jg 
foreign commercial paper. ^ The banks are qp- 
trolled by a F|^eral Reserve Board,,compo; jd of 
the 8e(fetaTy co the Titosury, tli<. Comp roller 
of the Currency, and five members ap ointed 
by the President witb^the approval of C iigrcss, 
who are carefully guarded from undue outside 
intluences. Their powers are very wide, and 
include the right to require any Reserve Banks 
to rediscount the discounted paper of any other 
Reserve Banks at rates fixed bj) itself, to sus¬ 
pend reserve requirements specified in the act 
for limited periods, to add to the central reserve 
citiej?, and to enforce the act geneivilly, 4t is 
assisted by a Federal Advisory Oouncil composed 
of one elected member from each Reserve Dis¬ 
trict. “Alcniber” banks not in a reserve city 
hold reserves equal to 7% of dcnmiul deposits 
and 3% of time deposits. Jiauks in reserve 
cities liold rcservos e<pml to f0% of demand 
dejiosits, 3% of time (hqiosita. Banks in, 
central reserve cities hold 13% of demand 
deposits, 3% of time drjiosits. These reserves 
are to be licld and maintained In each case 
with the Federal Reserve bank of the district. 
Re.scrve l»ank Stock hear.s 0% cunmlativo 
interest, surplus to he divided cnpially between 
Reserve and the government, the latter to be 
ajiplied to rodoiuptioii of Public Debt or to a 
government gold reserve; whoa the reserve 
exceeds 40% ol'tot.d paid-u}) Capital Stock of the 
Reserve Bank the Avholo surplus goes to the State. 

[For account of United States ijaukiiig down to 
the Civil War, see Rept. of Comptroller of Cur¬ 
rency, 1876, pp. 6 and 83 123. See aPo Thu 
A/to o/ thii Federal llenerve System, K. W. 
Keinmerer, London, 1919.] 0. F. D. ; F. w. Q. 

BANKS, Early European. Banks founded 
in early times in Europe carried on a rather dif¬ 
ferent business than that known now as banking. 
The Bank of Venice is traced by Anderson, 
Origin of Commerce, vol. i. p. 156, to the forced 
loans raised by the republic (1166, 1480,1610), 
tlie transfer of stock and the payment of interest 
taking place ut a public office, which was sub¬ 
sequently made a deposit bank; but Lattes and 
Ferrara state that, though the stock, by its 
transfer, became an important medium of ex¬ 
change, deposit banking in Venice was thoroughly 
established by private bankers in the 14th cen¬ 
tury, and the first public bank, tho Bfiiico di 
Ridto, was opened by decree of the senate in 
1587| after frequent failures of private banks. 
In 1619 the Banco del Giro, known as the Bonk 
of Venice, was established (see Iiattes, Liberia 
delle Banche a Venezia, p. 183), like its prede¬ 
cessor, without capital, purely as a bank of de¬ 
posit, under the management of public officers. 
It received funds for the state and for indi¬ 
viduals, making a small charge for holding 
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private deposits; itransfers were made upon the 
books by the order of depositors; bills of ex- 
' change wero^ l^aid by such transfers; and the 
tender of payment in bank fov any sum not less 
than 100 ducats (jould not be refused. It 
became an ionjortant aid to coiljinerce, and was 
long farjoiisxhrouglioifl Eiiroj)e.' As itVas not 
properly a lender, the bank should never have 
liad less bullion than the ^niount of its deposits; 
but loans to the government compelled it to 
suspend j^ayment more than once, and with 
some loss of credit. It kept its accounts in 
ducats banco, which had no corresponding coin, 
but were credited or redeemed by the bank, as 
might bo required, at an advance of 20 per cent 
above the ducat ejfetivo of the mint. Whatever 
the^origiuof thisdiirerenceof agio, itsecmsiinally 
to have rcjucsented a mere dillcrencc of denomi¬ 
nation, as if the Bank of England were now to 
keep its accounts in guineas, using the current 
coin in all receipts and payments. The Bank of 
Venice declined with the republic, and fell.Jvfter 
the invasion b/tho French, 1797. Itisanindi- 
r cationofthefinancialskillof themanagersof this 
bank that they were able in 17G6 to reduce “the 
interest of their funds to 4 jx-r cent, at the same 
time offering payment of their ])rinci])al to those 
who were unwilling to accept tlial rate of in¬ 
terest” (Maepherson, Annah of Commerce, vol. 
iii. p. 444). Banking institutions arc meiiLiruicd 
by OiBllAUlo as having existed in Genoa in the 
12th century. The Bank of St. George, which 
dates from 1407, a bank of circulation and de¬ 
posit, was the finnneial centre, of the rcpublui, 
and carried on all the transactions in the jjnblie 
funds of the state. Anukuson (vol. i. p. 319) 
says that in 1345 Genoa had “run so con 
siderably into debt to her own citueus that m 
this year four of them were elected to make 
provision for those debts, and for the current 
service of the year," and that in order to ])<ay 
the interest on the debts of the state the customs 
were assigned to it. The council of the hank 
were one hundred, and the governors eight in 
number, “ managing their stock ])rudcntly, and 
having many rich men concerned with them, 
they afterwards suiqilied the further necessities 
of the republic; and, for that end, had at lengtli 
most of the cities and territories of Genoa 
pawned, or rather sold to them,” . . . and 
(p. 414) “In jn'oportion as the wants of the 
republic increased, so did the credit ^of this 
house or bank, by having still more bonds, 
rents,^nd important dominions assigned to it." 
The power of the Bank of St George increased, 
BO that, according to Do Mailly, there was#‘ seen 
in the same city two independent sovcreigutics.” 
The appropriation of its property by the Aus¬ 
trians, 1740, and by^the French in 1800, de- 
^royed its credit, which till then had remained 
, unimpaired. The.'BANK of Sweden, founded, 
M6W, by a Swede named Palmstnick, claims 
to* have been the flist established* on modem 


principles as a bank which jssuod notes payable 
to bearer at sight. The lirst bauk-Foto was 
issued 1C58. An “enqufite” made by the 
French government in 1729 declares the bank¬ 
note t^ be an admirable Swedisli inven|ioM, 
designed to facilitate eoniinorcc (Palgrave, Notes 
0)1 BanJeinij, j). 87). This bank became tlio 
Kiks bank (Uaiik of Sweden) 1688 ; it still 
carries on business in Stockholm, and has always 
been national projicrty. The Bank of Amsteu- 
DAM,^'biinded 1609, was establisbedforadiirerent 
purpose, namely, to ovido a common and i)er- 
manently steady cun-cncy in which the ioreigu 
bills of exchange domiciled there niigliL be ])aid, 
w*itliouL tlic loss and iinfonvcnicnce caused by 
a llucLuaLing currency. The estalilislinicnt ol 
this bauli is described by A. Smitu [Wealth 
of ^'c^li{ms, bk. iv. eh. hi.) “Before 1609 the 
great quantity of dipt and worji foreign coin 
which the extensive trade of Amsterdam brought 
iVom all parts of Euro]ie, reduced the valq^(^ of 
its cuiTcncy about 0 ])cr cent below that of g<iod 
money fresh from tlie mint. Such money no 
sooner a[)pearpd than it was melted down or 
carried away, as it always ia in such circum- ‘ 
stiinocs. Ti)e nicrchaiits, with plenty of cur¬ 
rency, could not always liiid a siillick-nt quantity 
of good money to j»ay Ihcir bills of cxcliangc ; 
ami tbi‘ value of those bills, in sjiitc ol general 
regulations which were made to prevent it, 
became in a gicat nieasnre uncertain. “In 
Older to remedy these inconveniences, a bank 
was establislied in 1609 under the guarantee of 
the city. This bank received both foreign coin 
and the light and worn coin of the country 
at its real intrinsic value in f’.c good standard 
money of the coimtr\, <lediii:ting only so niucli 
as was necessary for doliayiiig the expense of 
coinage, and the other necessary expense of 
management. For the valm* ivliich remained, 
after this small deduction was made, it gave a 
credit in its books. This credit was called 
b.ink money, which, as it represented money 
exactly according to the standanl of yje mint, 
was always of the same real value, and intrinsic¬ 
ally worth more tlian current money.” Pay 
incnta were made in tnanafersof “ bank money," 
w'liich were equivalent to cheques. For tlie 
hast century of its existence the bank adopted 
the method, also described by Smith, of making 
advances in bank money upon the jdedgo of 
coin or bullion deposited, the owner payifg 
interest for thg ad^^nee and reccivilTg a ric^issi 
to enable him to withdraw the pledged ipetal 
upon making roj'ayment. This system, which 
has been much misunderstood (ae by M'CullocU 
in his edition of the Wealth of Nations, p. 215), 
siipei-seded the earlier [iructice of sinqile dejiDBit, 
hut apiwars to have eipially answered the pur- 
])O30 for which the bank fisted. The bank 
of Amsterdam rendered gi-cat services to com- 
%jerce for more than two hundred yean,, but 
during the French Sccuiiation at the ^ploee of 
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the 18th century i* was found that the bank 
had advfticcd very largo aiiiouuts to the jiro 
vinces of Holland and West Frieslaml, the 
Hutch East India Company, and the city of 
Am^rdam, The bank then became virtually 
insolvent, hut the city finally jiaid the holders 
of liank money some time hefm-e 1802. At¬ 
tempts were made to revive the hank, which 
languished until 1820, when it was at last 
closed. 

The Bank or Hamiiuko was estuljA.shed 
1619, for simikar rca.snii.s is that of Amsterdam. 
To the prospeiily of the trade of Hamburg, 
lie moat vigorous ofl'shoot of the once ].owerful 
llANsr-ATK! (^.0.), the hank of that 

■ity largely oontrilmtod. It carried on ihs 
msiuess under the jirotcction of the state, and 
vaa a place of dejjosit, or warehouse of Ihc 
treeions met ds—principally uncoined silver, 
iilver in bars was the true foundation of the 
>ank s stock, coined silver, gold, and to a small 
ixtent copper were merely received as jiledges 
rith a margin, d'lu* “mark hanco,” or monc}^ 
f account., represented the 59j part of a metri¬ 
cal ]toniid of fine silver. Any quantity of fine 
silver was reecivcil hy the hank, and credit 
given for it at the rate of 51i| miiik liaiico for 
one Iioiind of fine silver, 1 jicr mill per cent) 
heim; eiiarged to the ]iersou who sold the silver 
to the hai.k, Accimnts could only be opened 
i>y a llanihiirg citizeji or corjioration. In order 
to avoid any ri.sk of‘ lo.s.s, no silver was receiv'ed 
under the Inicm as of and every har h.id 

lo he, assayed hy a swoiii a.ssaycr (/ran/eiii.) in 
tlic service ot the hank. In thi.s manner the 
payments to he made were merely transfers fiom 
one aceoni't to another hy persons who kept an 
’leeount at Ihe hank. To ti-ausact their business 
they had cither to ajvpear per-sonally or to he 
reiircsenled hy an attorney. The person who 
appeared, whether the owner of the account or 
the attorney, had to hand over the cheek, which 
m.i,v more pro|ierly bo deserihcrl a.s the oivler for 
trmisler wifli a jirinted signature personally to 
t le hank. One list for all the sejiarate sums 
dealt with was handed in. Besides the hiisiness 
i.'ised on har silver, the Hamburg bank also 
advanced hank money against silver coins, and 
in a more restricted way on gohl, under careful 
regulations and for a limited time only. Those 
Iq^ua, however, could he renewed. The ijledge 
Itself could , only be taken out hy tho person 
who took money for it, or hy a.'other one to 
'vtimn It was formally transferrcii (Balgravc, 
Aeica on JiajiHng, p. 116). The Bank of 
uiimburg contuinod to do business on these 
I'rmjiples for many years. Modeni methods of 

nn”i"r*! ^ 0 ?';'“''“'’ introduced. 

Un loth tehniary 1873 tho old system of a 
batik currency ba*d on uncoined silver came 
« an end. The flennan cnn-oucy was em-. 

the development of the Bank of 
Jenaany, and an establishment of a branch 


of that bank in Hamburg, together with the 
alteration in the cuireucy of Gennany from s 
silver to a gold basis, rendered Ihmoontinuance 
of the Bank of Hamburg no longer necessary, 
and its husiiiosa was mcrgeit in that of the Bank 
of Gcrijany. /The batik had sc niuulated a 
ea])ital of about 1 , 000 , 1/00 marks, or £50,000 
besides the value of its buildings. The latest 
reference to its seirnnkie existence is found in 
the transactions of the senate of Hamburg of 
the 13th October 1875. In these , following 
tho ancient practice of the free city, the senate 
formally communicates to the Imrghors its 
rosoliition to sell the buildings the “vener- 
.ihle institution which had performed such great 
services to Genuan trade" to the Bank of 
Gemiany for 900,000 marks (£45,000). the 
actual transfer took ]ilaee on Ist January 1876. 
An agreement was likewise made that the officers 
and staff of the bank should be transferred on 
a similar footing to that which they had previ- 
ou.slyhehl to the Bank of Gennaqy—seven being 
retained while five were pensioned by the State, 
including the two Wardciiic (assay ofheers) ; • 
and thus the hank which had carried on business 
to a later date tlmn any other of the hanks, 
c.stahh.shed on wdiat may be teirued medimval 
jirineiples in Europe, clo.sod its honourable 
and tiaefnl .’.irccr. Dr. A. Scjetiikiiii imhlished 
(I'liH-wirlhschnfllide Vierteljahrschrift, 1866- 
1867), a very interesting aceonnt of the Bank of 
Hamlmrg {Die Hamhunjer Bank, 1619-1866), 
which iiarralca its rcimiikahlo history. The 
simndnes.s of the cour.so of liusinesa followed, at 
all events from 1770 onwards, was exemplified in 
the sti ongesl manner on the 5lh November 1813. 

W hen on this date tho French took po.ssession 
of the hank treasure, 7,506,956 mark 6 schill¬ 
ing in silver, the corresponding liabilities were 
found to 1)0 7,489,343 mark 12J scliill. only. 

So unbroken was the confidence in the institu- 
lion that its operations were hardly interrupted 
evrn hy this shock ; the removal of the treasure 
hy the French continued till 18th April 1814. 
After a further iveriod of di-sturhance the freedom 
of Hanihnrg was re-established 1st June 1814. 
The bank iinmcdiatoly resumed Imsiness and 
the value of the mark banco stood as before. 
The tardy reparation in tho form of an inscrip¬ 
tion of French rente of 500,000 fr. (equal to 
7 ft. sfiito for every 100 mark hanco taken 
away), was not made till 1816. 

TIii.s, I hough tho moat severe ordeal thj Bank 
of Hamburg had to jiass through, has not been 
hy any means tho only one. There was a severe 
crisia’iu 1763, another in 1799, caused by 
violent fluctuations in prices, another in 1857, 
arising out of speculative bn.sincss, the last- 
named being only allayed hy a loan from Vienna, 
first of ten million mark, then of five million 
more in ourrent silver (say £1,125,000). As 
not unfreqnoiitly occurs in panics, the know¬ 
ledge that the means to meet liabilitios were at 
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hand BnfTiced to dim the crisis, the identical 
coins being, as SoeLboer informs us, returned to 
the nationa] bank at Vienna in tho scli'Haine 
boxes in which tliey had been despatched. This 
Uan was guarantee!^ by the senate of Hamburg. 
The amouni of indebtedness liqvdatod was very 
largo, tile total beingll4,586,000mal’k^)anco— 
(say £10,844,000 reckoning the mark banco at 
i.s. 6d.) Thisamountisgiadoupbythecommer- 
cial failures tn.h. 98 millions (say £7,360,000), 
tho sum. collectively m.h. 21 millions (say 
£1,675,000), dealt with by tho throe Com¬ 
mittees to which tho State delegated authority 
to grant leans on bills, merchandise, and other 
Bocuiities, (1) i\\Q Bdelinungs ICoinmlsmm, m.h. 
8,163,000 (say £611,475), (2) tho Staats Dis- 
coMsCasse, vi.b. 3,029,549 (say £227,216); (3) 
the VertTaac)isCommissiQn i{)T\.\\fi first Austrian 
loan, 771.6. 10,000,000 (£750,000); and the 
portfolios of tho two joint-stock banks {Akiien 
Banken),m.h. 25 millions (£1,875,000). Tho 
loss which resulted to tho state was compara¬ 
tively small, iToing about 187,000 mark banco 
(say £14,025), and to the two joint-stock 
banks 200,000 mark banco (say £15,000). 
That on tho 98 millions was unknown although 
no doubt this iigui*e included some of the 
engagements represented by the jiortfolios of 
the banks. Tho interposition of the state alone 
prevciited a terrible catastro])he. 

Nothing could be more sound than tho Im.si- 
ness of such a bank as that of Hamburg, 
which consists under ordinary circumstances 
only in transferring “value” from one holder 
to another. Tho experience of the bank shows 
that when severe pressure comes on, as in tho 
crisis of 1857, the supj>ort of the government 
may enable these limits to be safely exceeded 
for a time, with great advantage to tbe com¬ 
munity. Dr. Soetbeer supplies statements 
which show tho rapidity and the Huctuations in 
the operations of the bank. The amount hold 
by the bank wa.s turned over durmg each year 
fimm 1856 to 1866 as follows: 


Tear. 

No. of Times. 

Average rate 
of discount 
pur cent. 

18,’>6 

115 

6i 

1857 

136 

Oi 

1858 

38 

H 

1859 

59 

2 • 

1860 

68 

11 

1861 

88 

2A 

1862 

111 

3 

1863 

in 

3A 

1864 

135 

A 3 1 

1865 

118 

3A 

1866 

119 

4H 


Jtie relation shown between rapidity of turn- 
OTer and Tate of interest is vciy remarkable, 
file'fact that this is the case has beep noticed 
by*]i!on of businelu, who would Hhnlly have 


expected so exact a statis^cal confirmation oi 
their individual observations, c 

Similar in many ways to the Bank of Ham¬ 
burg was the Bank of RoriKiiDAM (est. 1635); * 
one diUerence at>i>eai'S to have been that accounts 
wore allowed to be kept, either in ‘ ‘ bank money ” 
to meet bills drawn foreign on Hotterdani, or 
in “current money” to meet bills drawn in 
Rotterdam on foreign countries. Anderson 
(AntiaU of Comynerce,, vol. iil p. 384) mentions 
ano1jf«er point, namely, that “ bills of exchange 
are paid in largo nmAy, and only 10 percent in 
schellings.” The Bank op Middelbuuq (est. 
1616) appeal’s to have practised lending upon 
A^curitiea (Mces, Bankwezca in Nederland^ p. 
231), and so far to liave departed ftom tho usual 
typo of deposit bank. Witli tliis exception tho 
scope of the business of all these banks appears 
to have been much the same, the managemeut, 
whore necessary, as at Venice and Genoa, of the 
debts of the stiite, and, fmthor, provi<Jing 
i'acilities for foreign cunnnerce. Assistance to 
local industry in the way of discounts and 
making advances does not appear, at tirst, to 
have been, at all c\'cul3 prominently, their* 
original occupation and intention, 

BANKS, Land. Tlicre are two species of 
advances which an agriculturist who owns the 
laud he cultivates may require : (1) to increase 
the working cajiital needtd to carry ou cultiva¬ 
tion, as wages, purchase of slock, seed, or 
manures; (2) (or permancii I improvements in his 
j)roperty, as drainage, irrigation, or farm build¬ 
ings. T1)C return lor tho first should take place 
within one, or, at most, a very few years; for the 
second it will be fully reali-jcd only after a long 
period. A remarkable development in banking 
institutions to give assistance of this kind has 
taken place of recent years. Land Credit 
Associations are now workit>g inmost countries 
of Europe, in tho British Colonies, North and 
South America, Japan, etc. Tlie record of the 
work of these societies is The MonUdy Bulletin 
of Economic and Bocial Intelligence ^ued by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, pub¬ 
lished in Rome at the office of tlie Institute. 
See also H. W. Wolff, Co-operative Bavkingf 
1907 ; Co-operalive Credit Hand-book 1909 ; 
Beople's Banks^ 1919; Banker's Magazine (Imh- 
don), Jan. 1909 Oct. and Doc. 1910. 

Gekmany. Distinct institutions have long 
existed in Germany to meet the demands tor 
these two spades Sf advances. * 

The first kind are supplied, in the case of 
large proprietors, by ordinary banks. For 
small proprietors there are in Germany, besidA 
ordinary banks, institutions on the basis of 
mutual assurance. Such are the Raiffeisen 
loan fund societies, particularly for small land* 
owners in rural districts, t« protect them from 
the exactions of the local usurers. These render 
effectual aid to theci^tivators, lending somewhat 
larger amounts for long periods^ Tim have 
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had marked snccost in the Rhine-provinoe of 
Prussia, ^Vestphalia, and Hesse-Darmstadt. 

For permanent agiioultiiral improvements 
large sums become necessary, and loans can 
cnl^ be rejiaid gradually during on extended 
term. Germany was tlic first country in which 
special systems of credit for long periods on tlie 
security of lauded property wore organised. 
The oldest institution of this kind originated 
in Silesia in 1769, after the seven ycar^ war, 
under the auspices of Frederick the Grea^' who 
gave it a subvention fronrthe state of 300,000 
thalers at 2 per ceut. The jdau was due to a 
llerlin niercliant named Biiriiig. The object 
was to relicv^ jirojirietoi j who were overwhelmed 
with debt, having sulTered severely, from the 
war, from the liigli rate of interest and the low 
prices of agricnltnnil produce. Similar establish- 
inoiiia, kiiowi, as LandHinftlkhe Credit-veTeine 
or Lai}ds('hafic% wore afterwards founded in the 
otlicr provinces of the Pnissian monarchy, in 
Wiirtembcrg, Mecklenburg, Saxony, and most 
of the other Gorman states, and continue to in* 
crease in mimbers. They are voluntary associa¬ 
tions of landowners, resting on the principle 
of joint responsibility. Any proprietor who 
borrows from an association beoornea a member 
of it. The aocunty for tlic advances they make 
to thoir members i.s the movable property of 
the borrower, his land and buildings. The 
position of the association is usually that of 
first mortgagees. The associations carry on their 
transactions within limited areas ; and this en¬ 
ables them to ad.apt their operations to the 
wants of the district, and, in particular, sccuics i 
tliat the valuation of lands ]>lcdged for advances , 
shall be jMde by ix-rsona thoroughly acquainted 
with local conditions and possessing the con¬ 
fidence of the agricultural oominuriity. They 
lend at about 4 per cent, jdus a small contribu¬ 
tion (i to ^ per cent) towards expenses of 
management; besides the annual iiaymeut ap¬ 
plied to the extinction of the loan. 

The ftsBooialions in general do not pay the loan 
in money, but issue obligations {PfaTulhrir.fe) 
forthe amount advanced. Tlicse are negotiable, 
and pass from hand to hand, bringing the Jioldcr 
an interest paid by the association of 3 or 4 
per cent yearly. Payment of the principal of 
obligations cannot, in general, be claimed by the 
folder, but the association may agree to accept 
offers of them, and can calhthem in, usually by 
drawings, on giving due notice b^advertiaoment 
Not merely the property specially represented 
by the Pfm^hriefy but all the funds of the 
association are liable for the regular payment of 
thsiintereat. Each of the coupons into which 
an obligation is subdivided usually roj'rcsents a 
very moderate amount, and is used as a medium 
of exchange in snfall tronsactions. They have 
maintained their value extremely well in con^ 
pariaon with other debentures. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample during the shook to commercial confidence 


caused by the revolutions o|> 1848, whilst the 
3^ per cent Prussian public funds were quoted 
at 69, and the shares of the ba^k of Prussia 
at 63 per cent, rthe Sj per cent lyandbrieft 
stood, in Silesia and Pom^ania at 9S, in WQSt 
Prussia^at SS^and in east Prussiiv at 96; and 
they have maintained ^..heir pricl: well since. 
In some cases these obligations are issued direct 
to the borrowers, w]io themselves undertake 
their negotiation. In others the association 
charges itself with the negotiation and gives 
cash to the borrower, this being furnished by 
capitalists who invest in the obligations. No 
dividends are earned by tiie association. The 
receipts from the borrowers provide for interest 
on the obligations, maintenance of a reserve 
fund, gradual redemption of the ohligatfcns, 
and cost of management. In case tlio borrower 
fails to pay the interest on his loan, the associa¬ 
tion can first seize his produce and other movable 
etlbcts, and if these arc insufficient, can have a 
receiver appointed over the mortgaged estate, or 
can sell it by public auction, ^’lio debtor can, 
in general, pay off the debt at will, in full or, 
by instalments of not less than a certain fixed 
amount. 

The governments of the several German state? 
commonly prescribe tlio conditions (JSomiativ- 
bedingiinyen) under which these societies can be 
formed, and the rules to which they must con¬ 
form. The minister of the interior exercises a 
superintendence over their ]»i'oceedings, usually 
through a commi.saioncr who presides at their 
mectiugs, and frequently some of the directois 
arc nominated, or their nomination is required 
to bo approved, by the state. 

Three conditions appear necessary for the 
safo and efficient W’orking of such institutions. 
(1) Public compulsory registration of titles to, 
and charges on, land, so as to make the existing 
liabilities of an estate easy to ascertain;—(2) 
ready and cheaj) legal methods for recovery of 
debts aiid sale of the boirower’s property pledged 
for a loan;—(3) the obligations must bo capable 
of easy and inexpensive transfer.—All these 
conditions are satisfied in the countries where 
such establishments have been successful. 
Further, there must be due care in the manage* 
moiit of the institutions, especially in valuation 
of mortgaged lands. When the Lnndschaften 
are uij^cr state control, it is usually provided 
by law that the loan shall be made only on first 
mortgage and to an amount not exceeding half, 
or at most two-thirds, of the value of the land. 
When application is made for a loan, if a previous 
mor^^ogo oh the land is found to exist, it is first, 
with tile eonsent of the prior mortgager, paid o0 
in obligations. 

These institutions offor gi-eat advantages both 
to borrowers and lenders. I'c an agriculturist 
who has sunk borrowed capital in improvements, 
the liability to a sudden demand for repayment 
of the loau is serious; and that step may be 
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rendered aiiavoi<&ble by the condition of the 
ci'editor’s affairs. To the (capitalist who lends, 
a more punctual payment of interest is assured 
by the rosponsibility of the association than can 
riways be expected^ of a private debtor. And 
he is saved'ntbe trouble of cxaVi'ining into the 
security of the boirow'or, all risk on that head 
being borne by the association. 

All testimonies on tho subject show that 
these institutions have been socially beneiicial. 
They havp lightened the burdens of proprietors, 
have increased the market value of laud, and 
have determined a more liberal expenditure on 
permanent agricultural iinj)roveinent3, thus 
tending to diminish the immigration from the 
country districts into the largo towns. They 
ha^e also opposed a useful counterpoise to the 
tendency towards excessive subdivision. 

So far we liave dealt only with institutions 
which may be described as asHodaliona of 
borrowers, wlio procure loans for themselves on 
the security q/' tl e whole or a part of thejr 
landed possessions, guajantceing rej^ayment ol 
*■ the Joans by thoir coIJeotivo responsibility. 
This was tijo type of the caily (Jeiauan Vcrci'n^, 
and new societies liavc been fouiuled on the 
same plan. But, besides tlicsc, other institu¬ 
tions have come into existence since 1840 in 
Germany, os well as elsewhere, which may be 
distinguished as associn^'wns of Icndvrs, for the 
purpose of making advances for long terms 
on tho security of inmiovablc property, laud, 
houses, i'acLories or woikshops, ■wotids, mines, 
etc. They have been created by capitalists as 
modes of investment. Tho establishments of 
this kind aro more properly than the former 
called land-banks j they are known in German}- 
os HypotheJ^-ni-Banken. They jiosscss a sub¬ 
scribed ea))ital, and pay dividends to tlieir share¬ 
holders. The bunk is responsible, to the ex¬ 
tent of its entire resonices, to tho capitalist 
who purchases its obligations. Tho subscribed 
capital bears but a small proportion to the 
amount of the obligations in circulation, so 
that the security to the holders of ihe latter 
rests essentially on the value of the mortgaged 
properties. The anmiity paid by tho borrower 
consists, as in the case of the Lamhrhaften, (1) 
of the interest on the loan, wilh (2) a com¬ 
mission, and (3) the sum required for the ex¬ 
tinction of the debt in the fixed tena The 
profit of the bank depends on the diilerenee 
between the interest it ])ays to holders of its 
obligations and that it receives from its debtors. 
The issue of the Ffandhriefe of these ba^s is, 
in general, limited by legislation, or by airect 
action of the public authorities; the accounts of 
the oanks are, in some states, required to be 
periodically submitted to the government. 

<-‘A special stimulus to the formation of land- 
hanks in Germany, as elsewhere, wassup]ilied by 
.A© suraees of tho French Credit FosjiEn(y.o.), 
foumlod 1852, which, after surmounting cob* 


siderable difficulties, obtained a position of stahl 
credit, and extended ita operations''over tlr 
whole of France. Foreign financiers studiei 
with care an organisation wliich Iiad yielded sucl 
satisfactory results; and a powerful im^uls 
was given to the creation of land-banks in th> 
oHier continental countries. In Gsrraany, i] 
particular, a great number of them were founded 
five at Berlin between lS6d-72, three at Frank 
fort-on-tho-Main between 1862-71, three a 
Muiiech between 18fi9-71, and many in othe 
p.arts of tho erapi^. In 18S3 there wen 
twenly-fonr Hypotkeken-Jianken in the Genimi 
empire, with circulation of over 1700 niillioiuso 
mai'ke (£85,000,000) in P/andhru/f;, share ciipl 
tal of over 2.50 niOlions of maiks (i'12,500,000) 
■ind holding over 1800 niillioiis of iimrki 
f£90,000,000) in niortg.agc. 

Whilst tlie Lanilsch/fi/rn were instituted am: 
I worked lor tlio benefit of .'igi-ieiiltural jnoprietoi-f 
I p.vclu,sivel 3 ', it is said Unit tho business in’ tin 
Jfi/pidhck- j/- lAiuketi has tieen pi incipaily in con- 
ueetiou wifli t.nin Iiutldings. 

Besides the voluntiry associations of whicJi 
wo have spoken, the governments of some of tho 
German states have from time to time founded 
land-banks, entirely under tlieir own manage¬ 
ment, for special objeets. Tims in tho parts of 
the country wliere feudal institutions continued 
longest in for ce, as for example in Ilessc-Ciissel 
and Haniner, they had been created (in 1832 
and 1810 le.speetively) to furnish the proprietors 
of tlie. “ peasant lands " with tho means of re¬ 
deeming the scignioi'ial dues to, which they were 
subject. Ill recent times Lamlescultur-Jknttn- 
hankm have been fouiitled by the governments 
of .Saxony ami Prussia, to assist landowners in 
draining and irrigating thoir estates. 

[A list of books on liniil credit will be found in 
C. Knies’s (leldumi Craht, 2le Al)tlieilinig(1879) 
p. 395.—Tlicod. Frhr vou der Goltz, Landwirth- 
iiAii/i’, Thoil 1, g§47, 48, inSchoiiberg'Ny/ajuiiMeA 
der Politischen Oehmomir. (2d ed. 18,86).—J. B. 
Josacau, Trnilf, da '•mid faiiricr (3t! cd.J885).— 

1 itie vii,, ell. 2, hislit at unis tin cr/.dit t'aasicr dans 
Ifs direr.s Mats Eurajdeas. ~iA. telierkinsky, 
The. Laiuhehaftesi and ttudr Marhjnge CreJi't 
Ojicmturns in fA-raiiin,?/ (1770-1920), ifoine, 1922.] 

J. K. I. 

The Umdseiuiftai, have made great iirogress. 
In 1920 there were Lnndschafkn in Pru.ssia 
with mortgage botiils in circulation ainountii»g 
to 913,802,045 marks ; in Silesia 7«3,834,16.5 
iniii-ks ; in SSxoiiy 389,940,825 marks-. in 
Pomerania 357,048,900 marks; in the estates 
ot Kurmark and Neumark 207,6410,020 marks 
in Schleswig-Holstein 186,713,950 marks; iii 
ilranilcnburg 135,681,100 marks; in Westphalia 
108,766,300 inorks; and in Lunoburg, Calen- 
berg-Gottingeii-Hilileslieiin, Bremen, Lower 
Lauaitz, Mecklenburg, Wurttomberg, and 
Airuiiswick togctlier 221,788,fl33 marks. 

7 he si/o ol the pAaant holdings on which 
these loaus are irranted varies from under 2^ 
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Bores to over 250, the lai'gest Dumber concerned 
being between 2^ and 25 acres. The loans 
t vary from nnder £100 to over £5000, the 
most usual size being between £150 and £400, 
ThA'ate of interest varies from 3 to 4 per cent. 
Advances are also made on the security of rural 
holdings by the Savings Banks,—in 1912 they 
invested £123,200,000 or 19% of their total 
capital in this way,—and by the 88 M rtgago 
Banks (Jlmwtlieken-Banken) wliich gMiitcd 
£87,586,000 mortgages an rural holding out 
of a total of £564,335*00. See DcutscHiffr 
^honomisi (Sept. 1918); Monthly Bulletin of 
Economic atui Social hUdligen c, esp. Sept. 191 
Nov. 1912, pill l''eb. 1914. K. H. t. r, 

BANKS, PorULA.u(GKnMA.Nv). IJaiiks on a 
co-operative principle have been established in 
several count!les in Europe, the most ju'onii- 
neiit examples being in Gonnaiiy and Italy. 
The popular banlis of Germany, whicli owe 
their initiative to ihe etloits of SoiiULZE- 
Delitzsch, coinincneed ojierations in 1858-59 
on strictly co-operative pi'incipJcs. No advance 
, can be made to any one exee])t to a member. 
Each bank is directed by an administrative 
eouneil con.'^istiiig of nine iiienibera, elected at 
the general meeting ; a eomniittoe is also electeil 
to manage the detail. No one is adrnitled as a 
jnember unless he is accepted by tlie udniiiiistra- 
five council; members pay an entrance loe, and 
Huhsoiibc a certain share of the ejqatal, no one 
being allowed to exceed a lixcil limit. Pay¬ 
ments may be eitber by monthly instalments or 
in one sum. Members have tne right, as soon 
as elected, to ask for a loan, the shorte.st period 
for advance', being a fortnight, the longest thice 
iimnths. This may be renewed, but not for 
more than nine months. Each member is re* 
ipiircd, before a loan can bo granted him, to 
have 60 per cent at least ol the amount paid in 
to his credit, or to be guaranteed by another 
member of the society. The banks receive 
amounts on deposit, on which interest averaging 
about 4|f' ])er cent is paid ; for lJic.so sums both 
the capital and the members individually are 
liable. The dividends to the sharcholdcis aver¬ 
age Irom 5 to 7 jier cent. The advances ai’e at 
about 8 per cent, but jiart of this is returned to 
the borrower by way of dividend. 

The troubles which the revolution of 1848 
Wought on Gemiuiiy led Schulze-Lclitzsch to 
devote Ids altention to this gseat work. lie per¬ 
ceived, with the iiituitionof a stat&mauand Ih-st- 
rato'linuucier, that state aid and charity would 
•never help tlioje who sought assistance of that 
kind to emerge from the griuding poverty, the 
lot uf too many, not only of the workiiig-ciaBses, 
but of the small traders. Believing that “ man 
has impluuled in his nature, together with the 
want* which are bound up with his existence, 
the powers, the right use of which leads to Lh» 
satisfaction of those wanfe," he steadily per¬ 
severed in his efforts to apply the principle of 


self-help” to a business tonally supposed to 
require a large fund'of capital before it can be 
set satisfactorily to work. The nU of interest 
to tiio poor but Bardworking borrower was re¬ 
duced from a most usurious rate (60 and evtn 
730 percent mentioned as rat^ which had 
been given previously), while what th& louder 
received made the effort of saving worth while. 

These banks take,ato a certain extent, the 
])lace of savings hanks, and are of great service 
in promoting the jirospcriLy of the ^lietricts in 
which tliey work. Besides tlie popular banks 
( Vorsehusavereine), Schulze-Dolitzsch established 
I industrial syndicates {GenossenseJ^ften in cinzel- 
nen Oewerbsz'weigen) ; co-operative societies for 
articles of consumption {Konsimvereine) ; build¬ 
ing societies {Banycnossenachaflen). * 

' Tliere were 3481 .societies in 1881, i.e. 1889 
l) 0 ]mlar banks, 898 industrial syndicates, 660 
co-o[ierafivesocieties, 34 building societies with 
a ca]iita!of £30,500,000 (£9,500,000 being 
payments of members and , reserves, and 
£'21,000,000 borrowed capital). In 1869, 80 
popular banka reported 18,676 members, * 
£6,100,000 advances made, and £41,000 funds, 
capitals, and reserves. In 1887, 886 banks re- 
jiorted 456,276 members, £80,000,000 ad vaiices, 
and £6,741,000 funds, capitals, and reserves. 
Tlic Schul/c-l)clitzsch banks were centralised 
in 1864 under tlieGeiman Co-oj'crative Societies 
Bank, which amalgamated with the Dresdner 
B.nik in 1903. There wore 15,000 local banks 
in 1913, membcrslii]i 1,500.000, loans about 
£100,000,000. There arc 5000 banks in the 
ilaiffeiseu Kedciution, principally in villages of 
under 2000 inhabitants. 

[See Pa]>er on “ i'eojde's Banks,” by A. Egmout 
llako, Journal of the hisHiute of Hankers^ June 
1889 ; who remarks on the oppositlou the system 
received at first from the pohee—an opposition 
whicli, if persevered in, must have caused the whole 
movement, so useful to the country, to collapse. 
— VorsckxLss-und-Credit- Vereine als Volkahanhcn, 
Vrakiische Anv}e\sung zu deren EinriclUung und 
OrilnduiKj von Sckvlze-Dditzsch, Leipzig, 5th ed., 
1876. This volume contaius conipleto information 
on the method of establishing the system, dutio.s 
of directors, officials, arrangements for general 
meetings, amount of share.s, etc., the act of 1868, 
willi forms of account, etc. The pain.s taken with 
the detail are worthy of praise. 

For Wstory of Oicse institutions, 1890-191(1. in 
Gerniiiny see (). K. Fay, Co-opera/.km at Home 
and Abroad^ london, 1908, and List of Antlioritics 
therein ; H. W. Wolff, Peoples TiOiidon, 

1919: Statistisches lluvdbuek fiir das DeuCseke 
S. Tucker, Kvolution of PeoplSa 
Banks^ New York, 1922.] 

BANKS, PoPULAii (Italy). Co-operative 
banking was introduced into Italy by Bignor 
Luigi Luzzatti, Minister of the Italian Treasury, 
and “ Presidento doll’ Associarioue fra le Bancbe 
Popolari Italianc,” who, in 1864, adapted the 
organisation employed by SciiUL2E*D£LiTZ.sca 
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for the use of his own country. The leading 
, principles of the Italian popular banks, as of 
those of G^'inany, arc co-operation, mutual 
responsibility, and self-help. The system has 
spread over nearly*^' the wholes of Italy. By 
1887 there\ Were 60^ popular baukf. The 
method of organisation is, in the main, similar 
to that employed in Germany. The manage¬ 
ment rests on the int<filigcnc6 of the share¬ 
holders, working through different committees 
which unCertake separate portions of the ad¬ 
ministration. The officers—president and com¬ 
mittee—are i^jpaid. To prevent undue power 
from being aecunuilated iu the hands of any 
individual, the number of shares any single 
person may hold is limited ; and at the geiieial 
meetings of the society, no sliareholder has 
more than one vote, whatever the number of 
his shares may bo. The advantages obtainable 
from joining those institutions are greatly 
appreciated by tho smaller shopkeepers and 
traders, who ftfnn the laigest class among the 
shareholders; next in mnnber are tho small 
agricultural proprietors and farmers, working 
men projier being about 10 per cent of the 
wliolo. The transactions appear to beextremely 
minute, loans oven of 1 fraiie (lOd.) not being 
unknown ; tho largest number of loans being for 
sums less than 20 hs. (16s. 8d.). The dc}K)sits 
correspond, the largest number being below 50 frs. 
(£2). Before these banks had been introduced 
a most usurious rate had been charged for small 
advances to i>etty traders and artisans, 80 to 
oven 60 per cent being ])aid, and even higher 
rates. The local business done in these small 
advances appears to have been generally sound. 
Luzzatti quotes, with a very justifiable satisfac¬ 
tion, the following figures of the popular banks 
of Italy in his official publication of 1889. 
The amount of loans and discounts in 1880 
was £16,895,236, of which only ‘28 per cent 
was overdue and unpaid. In 1886 those 
overdue and unpaid were *22 per cent of the 
total £45,902.837. In 1883, 250 popular 
banks reported capital £2,566,880, deposits 
£10,421,200 ; in 1902, 696 out of 786 
banks reported capital £3,305,068, deposits 
£19,261,240. The rural banks in 1902 
numbered 1099. In Jan. 1911 there were 862 
co-operative credit societies and pojmlar banks, 

' 1140 rural banks, 207 ordinary credft com- 
,panie8, and 5 agrarian credit institutions and 7 
companies. The land certificates 
amounted to £26,988,906 and the loans to 
£24,296,367. In 1912 the 7 cr6iit ^mcier 
coiqpaniesgVanted about 1760 loans on mortgage 
(for rural and urban land) for an amount of 
about £3,235,000. In 1913 the 2094 rural 
.i(CO-operativ0 banks had a capital of about 
^£1®0,000‘, ^eposiU'nearly ;C4,000,000, amount 
f^.of loans passed about £10,000,000, In 1913, 
ou4ho suggestion of Signor Liizzattf, a Federa¬ 
tion of Co-oi>eratLve Credit Institutions of North 


Italy was formed with the tiew of making them 
more usoful and to protect their interefts. Tbs 
Federal Bank of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies was also formed to act as a central 
bank for tlie Federation. This new organisa¬ 
tion will give a great impulse to the work of the 
people's banks. Rural banks iu other pai-ts ol 
Italy are beiug associated iu the same way, 

Tho practicability of the system turns on the 
fact /hat the management is local, and the 
charfcters of bonwe^sor shareholders concerned 
well known, and “as each shareholder mutually 
guarantees his fellow, every one has an interest 
i\i preventing the bank from being defmuded” 
{QiUfrterly Jievieu), Jan. 1887, p. <'54). 

{II crediio Popolare in Italia, Helaxione di Luigi 
Luzzatti, Rome, 1882.— Afanualc per le Danefu 
Popolari Co-operative lialiant, E. I^vi, Milan, 1883. 
—Statute della Banca Mutua Fopolare di Firmze ; 
Societd. AnoinfM Co-opemiiotf,' Firenze, 1883.— 
lutntduzione alia I^atistica delk Banche Popol$.ri 
(1887), Con una Relazione, di Luigi Luzzatti, 
Itome, 1889.— Italia Bancaria, Milan, 1908. See 
Bibliography to art. Bakks, Lanu, esp. Monthly 
Bulletin {loc. eit.), Jan. and Feb. 1914.] < 

BANKS, Savikos. Probably the earliest 
I instance of a savings bank in England was the 
Charitable Bank at Tottenham, founded by 
Miss Priscilla Wakefield in 1804. Six gentle¬ 
men acted as tiustees, and undertook to receive 
the moneys deposited, allowing 5 per cent 
interest on all sums o( twenty shillings in tbeir 
hands for one year. This involved loss to tlie 
trustees. In 1808 a similar society, opened at 
Bath for domestic servants, allAwed 4 ]>er cent. 
The Parish Bank Friendly Society of Ruthwell, 
1810, was a genuine savings bank efficiently 
organised. Ite siU'Ces.s being considerable, it 
bad many iinitatois. Six years later there 
were nearly eighty su\jig.s banks in England 
and Ireland, and in 1817 legislation was re¬ 
sorted to. Acts 57 Geo. III. e. 105 and o. 180 
encouraged and regulated banks for savings in 
England and Ireland. Trustees were pjphlbited 
from making any profit out of these banks. At 
the same time they wore bound to remit all 
deposits wlicn tlicy exceeded £50 in the aggre¬ 
gate to the office for the reduction of tlie 
national debt, where “ tlie fund for tho banks 
of savings ” was opened, and interest was allowed 
by that office of 3d. per cent per diem, or 
£4:11:3 )ier cent jior annum, whereas ttt 
banlcs theinsglves* mostly allow 0 (f their de¬ 
positors 4 per cent. The amount do|K)8ite<l in 
any one year was restricted to £50, though in 
England a depo.sitor was permitted to depoaif 
£100 in the first year. In 1824 another act 
was passed limiting deposits to £50 in th^first- 
year and to £30 in any subscij^ucnt year, and 
when the dejiosits of any [^e^-son exceeded £200 
no interest was allowed on the excess. lo 1828 , 
;^n act was passed to^ousolidate and amend the 
laws relating to savings banks, and this provided 
that the rules and regulations of each such buk 
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should be »pproved*by tho oommissionera for 
the reduAion of tho national debt; that tlie 
"intorost allowed by that office should bo only 
2jd. per cent per diem (£3:16:0^ per cent per 
annifti); that only a^d. should be allowed by 
such banks to depositors (say£3;8:5| per cent 
per annum) j and that no depositor shobld be 
jiermitted to deposit more than £150, iiUhou(!h 
the interest might he jicnnittod to aoouniulato 
until the deposit roaediod £200. Theroaworo 
(20th November 1833) s^iongst 385 wTings 
banks, 414,014 depositors in Kngland, their 
total deposits being £13,073,243 ; in Wales 
there were 23 banks, 11,289 depositors, ainl 
£361,150 defosits; and in Ireland 7(i banks, 
49,872 dejwsitors, and £1,380,718 •deposits ; 
making in all 484 banks, 475,165 dB]) 05 itors, 
and £15,715,111 deposits. A further act was 
passed in 1833 (3 Will. IV'. c. 14). 

In 1835 Act 5 & 0 Will. IV. c. 57 was 
passed, extending tho provisions of these acts 
to Scotland, and military or regimental .savings 
banks were p.stablished in 1843. In 1844 
, another act was passed (7 & 8 Viet. c. 83), re¬ 
ducing tho interest allowed by the national 
debt commisaioners to SJ per eent, and the 
maximum interest todepoaitors to £3:0:10 per 
eent. Tho rceciit rotluetion in tho rate of 
interest paid on consols must lead to furl her 
luodifications in this. Arrangements were also 
made for the suimriary distribution of lieiiosits 
of deceased jier.sons, :ind other regulations were 
made in reg;inl to the jpur(:h:ise of annuitie.s, 
etc. On 20th November 1844 there were 577 
savings banks in tho United Kingdom, their 
deposits being £29,:'i04,8tn by 1,012,047 [lor- 
sons, averaging £29 jrer head. It may bo 
g.ithered from the sneec.s.sive roduetions in the 
1 ‘ato of interest allowed by Iho eoinniis.sioncrs 
that the government had not found tho custody 
of the saving.s baidta' funds directly in-ofitable. 

In laet, as they had to invest tho money in 
consols and other home government stocks, ' 
'luuo wfc found to bo an accumulated loss of 
some millions. Various paithil j'rovisions wore 
from time to time mode to cover this ; so late, 
however, os 1381 there was a defieieuey of 
£2,144,562, which was finally extinguished 
by the creation of an annuity of £83,673, ex¬ 
piring in 1008. In the year previous (1880) 
4bo interest allowed by the commissioners was 
lowered frarn 3^ to 3 iier cent, at which it now 
remains, while the interest t(f depositors is 
mostly 2^ per cent per annum, 

' But in 18(y a groat dovelojiment of tho 
aanngs banks principle was cllbcted. Post 
office savings banks (promoted greatly by tho 
efforts of tho late Sir C. W. Sikes of Huddors- 
held) wore established by Act 24 Viet. o. 18, 
and at once becaino popular in England and 
Ireland. The post office savings banka, howa 
em, have been less pr^ressivo in Scotland, 
where, though tho trustee banks were of later 


creation, they have taken a linn hold. The rate ol 
interest provided under this act was 2i jior cent. 

It is evident that since tho estahlishmeiit " 
of the jiost office savings banks throughout 
the kingdom the security»they cim oli'cr hts 
greatly «nlluon?od depo»tors, espo/ally as tho 
advantage to be gained in a higher rate of 
interest by depositing in the trustee savings 
banks is but small. The following figures will 
show tho growth of these deposits :— 


JJUlIKli. 

1833—I'riiRteoB 
1814 ,, 

1860 „ 

/ Tniatpeg 

'“'”1 Postorace 
'poStoulee 

l')00 / '^’rustetiH 

Post Office 
Oince 

inoi J TniStCHS 
\rosl Office 


United tsingdom. 
£15,716,111 
20,604,861 
%1,258,30? 
87,058,540 
15,000,104 
43,076,447 
33,744,637 
43,650,000 
67,034,000 
60,622,OfH) 
131,016,000 
61,663,000 
164,U02.f)00 
73,084,000 
sjG4,167,00iP 


Tlio piiicliasu oI' govcninieiit stock • 

Iho i»osto!lice dates I'lom 22iid November 18S0. 

In addition, the English joint stock banks 
aiiiionnce tlirir willingness to voeeive small 
deposits and open special savings bank accounts. 
TJie amount ol tliese deposits is, however, com¬ 
paratively small and the bulk of sueh business 
romainsivitli tlie savings banks mentioned above. 

In Uritish colonies tlic savings banks have also 
become a considerable power both in tho form 
oi general and post otfiee banks. In Australia 
ill 11)22 over GO per cent of the p<jj)ulation 
were depositors, llicir deposits, aggregating 
£162,500,000, reacliing £46:16:6 per head. 

In Canada, on tlOtli June 1888 the deposits 
in the savings banks of the dominion reached 
141,371,058 (say £8,481,066). Tlio total 
amount, 1920, in all the savings banks was 
$10,163,000 (£8,000,000), $4*44 per head of 
population. 

Ill many foreign countries also savings banks 
aro well established, and largo .sums are deposited 
in them. In Franco the Cai.sse dcs Depots et 
(consignations is stated, in the Noui'cau Die- 
Honnairc tX^^conomic }‘olitii{iu\ p. 924, article 
Caisses d’^pargno, to have received in fifty 
years (1837-188 7) about £224,000,000 from the 
Caissesed'Epargijc, to have repaid £96,000,000, 
and to have invested about £20,500,000 hi 
the purciiaso of government Rcidc. TlK^Chissfl 
Nntionah d'^pargiic, established 1881, is 
stated to have collected in eight years about 
£l3,O00,000'belongmg to more than 1,272,000 
dejiositors. By 1908 this had become 
£61,000,000 with 5,291,000 depositors. The 
French Savings Banks {Report of American 
Comptroller of the Currency), to give another 
example of thrift in Franco, held nearly 
£100,000,000 in 1920, F. w. G. 

BANK NOTE. Regulations in WFFEttEHT 
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Countries, Th^arrangcraeats respecting bunk 
Dote circulation are very different in diHeroiit 
countries. 

(1) In tho United Kingdom the note circnlu- 
tbn is regulated by<the Bank Acts of 1844-45. 
Sir K. Peei’; in conformity “ wiU the pj'inciph’S 
of tho (niiTciicy theory' ’ (see Tooke’s lIislor}i of 
PHm, vol. iv. 373, 374), stated, in his 
speech in tho House of(;Coiinnons, 24th June 
1844, that one of tho objects ho had in view 
was “that^tlie paper circulation should conform 
itself to gold, that it shouhi iluetuate like 
gold.” To attain this tho accounts of the 
Bank of EnglUud were henceforth to be dividL'd 
into two parts, issue and banking departments. 

The method adopted is shown in the return 
whfhh follows:— 

Bank of Enoland. 

An account juirauant to the Act 7 and S 
Viet. c. 32, for the week ending on Wediiesila}. 
tlie 30th .lanmiry 1924. 

Notea issuetl £ 14 <>, 0 n 4 ,' 13 j rTOvenunont 
^ l>^bi . . 

OUi'-r .Se(;iui- 
ties . . H, 734 ,»U(i 

Colli f'oin aii'J 
Uullit'ii . li’t 3 , 2 ri 4 , 43 o 

Silver Uulliuri 

^ 4 ^ 0 M 43 S £ 140 ( 104,435 

liahkiu'j DqHrlmrnt. 

Propnetors' ' GovornuienL 

Ciipilal . £ 14 , 553,000 Hecunlies . £ 4 S, 422.012 
• • 3 , 454,022 OtliPi Seeiiritioa 6 !*, 832 , 7 ;M 

PllblicBepositsl 10 , 248 , 2!t'j Note^. . . 13 470 810 

OUicrDeposiLs 105 , 280,'):;5 (1 jldatelSilver 
Bevfln-day atnl Com . . 1 , 824 , 5^2 

other Bills . 5,288 

£1 30,550,Ml) £ j .'.0,5.50,140 

January 31 , 1024 . R M. HARVKV, 

Chief Casliii'r. 

The banking department of the B ink of Eng¬ 
land, though as entirely separated from the 
note circulation as if it were und. r diffpront 
management, yet is most intimately connected 
with it in one sense, for the amount of notes 
held in the banking department represents the 
available reserve of gold. The Issue Depart¬ 
ment is concerned with the note issue, wliieh 
after 1844 was separated from tho other biisi- 
Dess of the Bank, and rigidly controlled so far 
as the amount of notes allowed to be issued is 
limited by the influx and outflow of bullion. 
The Bank of England, while allowed ft> i.'JMie 
part of its note ciiculation again.st securities, 
•either'government or of an analogous descrip¬ 
tion of a fixed character (£14,000,000, 1844 ; 
£19,700,000, 1923), w'as- com])el]ed toi-hold 
bullion, a fourth of the whole jiermisaihly in 
silvrt.-, against the remainder. The circulation 
of notes was thus auConjatically linked to the 
supply of bullion, and as the Bank han 
to .hold'silver bullion since 1853, to 

* Isfcluding Exchequer, Savings Banks, Coramis- 
'Hion^s of National Debt, and Dividend Acdounts. 


the supply of gold bullion bfought to it. “ The 
action of the public (said Sir R. Peol.Slth May 
1844) will regulate the amount of that portion • 
of tho note circulation which is issued upon 
bullion.” This arrangement has since Ajeen 
carried, out. The limit to the note circulation 
of tliGi Bank of England is thus tho amount of 
bullion it may liohl. Four timoa since 1844 
—in 18 j 7,18.5 7,1 SUd, and 1914—circum.Htancea 
liavi^oinjielh-d a relaxation <4’the Bank Act, but 
inl.Wi? and in 18fi(jAhe Hole ciieiilatioii did not 
exceed the ordinary Irg.d limit allowed. In 
18.57 an addition of £2,000,000 was made to 
the “ other securities” held in tlie issue Depart- 
mciit by authority of a letter aikl|e.sscd by the 
First Loijl of the Treasury (Lord ralmei'ston) 
and the. Chancellor of the Exeheoucr (Sir G. C. 
TjEwus) to the Governors of the Bank, dated 
12th November 18.57. Under the relaxation 
of the act thus [lerrnitted, the note circulation 
exceeded the slatutnry limit by £928,000«on 
the 20th November 18.57 (^Proceedin(js of thr 
Connuiff'e. on th< Ptrnf ytc/s, IIou.se of 
Commons, 18.58, p. xli). In 18 17 and ISOO, 
though jiermission was given, the let,tc:r of tim ‘ 
act was not aclnally iniiiiiged. To continue tin* 
histoiy of the atd of 1841 : tljc exi.sting issuing 
banks in Fngl.'inil and Vale.s weie allowed to 
eontijine their mKiies, under conditions whicli 
have i<-.iil}( d in ihc grndnii! extinelion of their 
note Circulations, no security whatever being 
reijuircd to be held against their ksne.s. To the 
note-issuing banks in .Scotland and lielaiid more 
favourable terms were allowed, Imt umler con¬ 
dition that tor every £1 in jtap< r issued beyond 
the limit fixed by the acts of 'Mo, .£1 in gold 
shnild be Inld, not as security, i»ut as rejirc- 
sejiting the addition to the euiiency circulating 
in the country. 

(21 In France an entirely diili n ut.sy.sfetn jire- 
vailed until 1914. A liotit was tixed tothenoto 
cireuhition of tlx* Baidv ni France (£9(1,000,000, 
raised to £112 ooo.ofiu. Ls71; to £J 28,000,000, 
1872;b. £232.000,000,1909. The bitl^on held 
was veiy iargf in amount, e.//., 2nd .Ian. 1914, 
£140,2()7.0(IO g(,!d, £2.5 513,000 .silver; the 
average note ciroiilation (1913). £220,000,000. 

At the outbreak of war in 1914 ti)e Bank was 
jierinittcd to inereasc it.s note oiiculation, and 
a large expansion has since taken place. 

(3) In Germany a modification, with very 
(sriontial diirerenccs, of Vt&Va act is in fon;^' 
Ihc German B;pik Act of 1875 allows an amount 
ol issue against securities (1875, £12,500,000 ; 
1909, £27,500,000 and £37,500,000 at the cod 
of each quarter), Again.st the renTaindcr, casli is * 
hold, thus: “current Gciman coin, Ileich.skaa- 
aenscheine (legal tcmlcr notea of the empfre), 
notes of other German banks, and gold bars 
and foreign gold coin ealeul^d at tho rote of 
1392 marks (£69; 12s.) for a pound weight 
"icrmaii) of gold.” J'he Imperial Bank must 
“have in its coffers at least one-third oC tht 
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ftniount of iJotOB iu^cii'culatioii, in Gunuaii cur- 
fcncy, ai defined above. “The rest of the 
amount of notes in oireulation must bo re- 
]>resented by disconnied liills, due at latest 
in lliroe nioutlis, and for whiob ^'qjiorally 
tlifp.R, but ai hati! two ])f!rs(ms Kiiowrvto bo 
solvent are resjmnsiblo.” Slioiild till liote 
issue oxeoerl tlio limits assi^oiod, a tax of 
n ]ior cent on tlio execss issue is (barbed 
(sen “The (lermaii Bank Art of ]S7f' II. 
In^'lis P;il;;i'ave, JxnniuL of the Instilof 
Jlaidrrs^ vol. vii. ISSfi). 'Tbe. note circidatii'ii 
exceeded the Hfalntory limit on occasiaii5 
Ml the year 1913. 

('}) li: lli^ United .'•"ates tlie note cireiifi 
fcioii of tb- national banks, which yrovide.s n 
larj'e ['art of (be circulatin/^ inedinm of (li. 
uotinlry, is .nnani'cd on ditlerent juincijib' 
from tiiose e'istiiJi,^ in any of the countries 
jivi'vioiudy mentioned. By w.iy of eonijiarison 
witli tlie arrau^nunents resjicetino ijaiik note 
circulation in other i-ountries it is .sntiicieiit 
to sUite here tliat bonds of the United Statea 
are retjuiied to ]>e deposited ;i,:rainsL the note 
* cii'cnlalioii wliicii was not originally allowed 
|i> cNras'd PO ]ier ei-iit of llie fnll value of 
the, lioiids, but w.is pi-iinitted up to the 
ftinount of the capil d stork of the banka. 
The ]iropoi'lion to the boiid.s \va.s allerwanls 
diminished to SO ]ierceiit. iai--ed to 90 ]iorccnt 
1S98 and to par value of the bonds Mareb 14, 
1900. The jfilouiption o| all the notes pre- 
si'Uted at the place of bu'-inoas of the b.ank is 
reipjtred by law duini;^ liu.sine.ss liouns, in 
“lawful money of the UniU'd States,’' towards 
■which a resei ve of 5 jier cent in lawful money 
on the ext' nf of the note eir'-ulation is risjiiired 
to be cotr-iantly kejit on deposit witii the 
troa.suicrof the United Stall's. The safe^niards 
provided (1) by the ^oveinment bonds i»oing 
10 }>or cent in c.mcs, of tlie eirculution (pai in 
1900, sec above); -(2)ibatllio eireulation is 
limited to 90 per cent of the (laid-up capital 
(H) tlnb a reserve of 5 per cent on the circula- 
li'ui m lawful money .slumbl always be fortb- 
eoming, — furiiislied the United States with 
a system of note circulation which for many 
years after the estiblisliment of the natioiui] 
banka “was iU moat important feature : ” (lie 
port of the Cotnpti'ollcr of the Ciin'ency, 1888). 

decrease was partly attributable to the heavy 
taxation imposed on it, partly to the diminishing 
return obtainable from the bonds<pn which it waa 
founded, partly also to the movement of business 
^extend. (See also Bank Note, United States 
of America.) * 

(r>) In Sweden, nnlil the issue of noteh 
was'oentralisod in the lUksbank in 1897, 
the Knskilda (unlimited liability) Hanks issued 
their own notes oi. a system wliicli, while jior- 
niitling the use of securities as in Germany^ 
provided lor their wdem^tiou in an efloctuaT 
oianuer. 
vou L 


The instances given are etamplcs of the dif 
ferent methods on .which circulation may be 
based. In tbo case of the Bank ^f England it 
is as.sumcd thatmeertain jiroportion of the total 
issue cannot be jireaciited %r jiaymeiitinspccit; 
fixed se^uritie%'are held against part, while 
bullion lias to be held tgainst tire remainder. 
'I'ho two departments, note eireulation and bank- 
ing, are entirely sc])aj'%*e from each other. The 
Bank of France is allowed greater freedom 
within the limit as to maximum i.ssu^ prescribed 
by the law. The Bank of Germany, with a 
lixed projiortion allowed to be issued again.st 
securities, is compelled to hold gi^bd commercial 
bills against tlie remainder, these securities 
“turning themselves into money,” in business 
I'hrase, at lixed and not remote dates, ^'he 
national hank.s of the United Shitos possess a 
circulation as rigidly secured as that of the Bank 
of Ihigl.iiul against bonds of the Government, 
but a])j)]n!abie, througli the working of local 
banks, to the wants of each dio^tvict. A maxi¬ 
mum limit is fixed. 

I'licrc arc two scliools of opinion with rcs])ect 
to a bank note issue. The first, beaded bj 
A. Smiiu and llirAuiM), holds “tliat im 
mediate convertibility into coin is all that is 
reijiiisito to prevent the excessive issue of ]iaper ” 
(sjieeeli of .Sir K. Peel, 6 tli ilayl844); the 
s'jcond, led by Peel himself, assumes that unless 
issuers of notes “ vigilantly obscive the causes 
which inllucnoc the inllux or etllnx of coin, and 
regulate their issiie.-i of ]ia]>er accordingly, there 
is danger that the value of the ]iapcr will not 
correspond with tbo value of coin.” Hence the 
]irineiple of Peel's measure “was to make the 
currency, consisting of a ccrbiin ]iro])ortion of 
paper and gold, lluctmite I'recist'ly as if the 
cunency were entirely metallic” (.s]iecch 13tli 
June 1844, of Mi‘. Goulburn, who was chan¬ 
cellor of the exclietjuer in tho administration of 
Sir R. Peel). It will be oKserved that neither 
in the case of the Bank of France nor of the 
Bank of Germany nor of tho nalional banks of 
the United Sbites is tins rule enjoined. It is 
enforced as to the extra note issue of tho Scotch 
and Irish banks (Bank Acts of 1844-46), but 
in their ca.se the coin compulsoi-ily held is not 
security for the circulation (sec Bl'I.i.ion Com- 
MiTTEi-:, Rr.i'ORT of; Cihculatinci Medium; 
Ci'NVK^TimLiTv OF Bank Notes ; CuuRE.vcy 
Doctuin’e). V . w. o. 

BAN K N O’r !•: ( U N1 Ti' 11 States of Am kui oa ). * 
In the United States the note circulatTon of 
tho national banks, which aro authorised to 
issue %unk notes, is regulated in the main by 
the provisions of the act of 18()3, bearing the 
signilicanl title, “An Act to ]trovide a national 
curreney, secured by a ]iledgc of United States 
bonds, and to juovido for the circulation and 
redemption thereof.” When the Federal 
Reserve System was esUbli.shcil in 1913 the 
government decided that it was not advisable 
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to withdraw froni''circulation at once the old 
bond-secured hank notes. "The federal reserv^e 
law accovilin^'ly continued the circulation of 
those notes, but contained pTovisions looking 
Wward their giuduiil rctii’enient. Up to tlie 
present, ho\\iever, there has been little ra/luction 
of the national bank notes in circulation. The 
circulation of the 8240 banks currying on busi¬ 
ness, ir>th Sejitember 19'^2, was $720,789,000 
i;£l irt,358,000). The notes upon which the 
Federal K^’serve System places its sole reliance 
for bank note elusticity are the federal reserve 
notes. These notes arc obligations of the 
United vStatcrf’Governmcnt and are fully backed 
by certain forms of liigh-gradc collateral. This 
consists of (1) ]»a]ier endorsed by member 
baii’ks and drawn for strictly commercial 
purposes ; (2) bills of exchange endorsed by a 
member bank and bankerb’ acceptances bought 
by the federal reserve bank in oin*n market; 
(3) gold and gold ccrtificjates. A gold reserve 
of not less than 40 per cent must be ke])t 
against outstanding federal reserve notes cxcej^t 
in exceptional circumstances, \\lit‘ij this pro¬ 
portion may bo reduced provided a griidnated 
tax is im])osod upon the amount of the 
delieieiicy. Provision exists, moreover, to 
meet cxli’cmc emergencies, for a tenijiorary 
suspension of any reserve re<jiureiuciit. Tlius 
there is no fixed limit to the note issue, l»ut 
beyond a certain point lurthcr expansu)n can 
only be secured at a rtt])idly increasing expense 
to tliose who re(|iiire additional notes. The 
circulation of federal reserve notc.s is easily 
increased in times of need by member banks 
rodiscounting suitable paper witli their federal 
reserve bank and taking tlic ])roceeds in federal 
reserve notes. AVhon the demand for the notes 
relaxes the imblic dcjiosit them witli the 
banks, and as national hanks cannot count these 
notes as legal ie.scrvc money they tend to re¬ 
turn to the federal reserve banks ami are thus 
withdiawn from circulation. (See Banks, 
National.) 

[An account of the system of note issue under 
the old banking laws and of that establiHhe<l by 
the Federal Keserve Act will be found in E. W. 
Kemmerer’s A BC of Uie Federal iicsm‘e. 

2d edition, Princeton, 1919. See also American 
Banking, H. P. Willis, Chicago, 1916; Banking 
and Business, H. P. Willis and G. W. i^lwardw, 
New York and London, 1922.] f. w. o. 

. BANKRUPTCY IN SCOTLAXI). In early 
days the insolvent debtor in Scotland was 
treated practically as a criminal, and was sub¬ 
ject to the penalties of rebellion against f com- 
inan4 from the crown enjoining him to pay his 
creditor. From the Roman law there was, how¬ 
ever, borrowed, a process of relief—the eessio 
—tjndor which he^ gave up all his 
jl»loi>cfty and thus Secured liberation and im- 
*-^nitv from imprisonment on the iJFound of 
' iui debt, but was not discharcrod Conaeouentlv 


it was precarious for him to^tryto resume busi¬ 
ness, and the tendency was for him b) conceal 
some property before creditors could take steps 
against him. In 1621 an act of the Soots 
parliairent was passed directed against grr^^tui- 
tous alienations to “conjunct or confident per¬ 
sons "fon the evo of insolvency. In 1696 
another act checked the giving one creditor any 
unjust proforenoe over others ; and it did so by 
providing, in substance, that where a person 
bocBi.7e notoriously insolvent or “notour bank¬ 
rupt”—the evidence’of which was to be that 
proceedings had been taken against him for 
debt, and that in consequence he had been im¬ 
prisoned (or, afterwards, somot^iing legally 
equivalent), or had absconded or resisted arrest 
or retired into sanctuary—all unjust preforoncea 
granted by him within sixty days prior to the 
notour bankruptcy were to bo annulled. It is 
here to be observed that the effect of the notour 
“ baiikiu])tcy ” was not to bring about a distii- 
bution of his estate ; it only limited his status ; 
he might still continue in business, but thence¬ 
forth—and indeed at common law fioin the 
moment of actual insolvency—he must act as ' 
steward (or rather negotiorum grstor) for the 
whole of his creditors and he mu.st use his best 
endeavour to treat tlicm equally. Bnt the 
creditors might be im]>atient; they might pre.ss 
their individual claims, and all tlic more so since 
the law still allowed certain privQeges to the 
creditor fir.st in the race for “ diligence ” or exe¬ 
cution ; whence too often ensued the ruin of the 
debtor, to the actual disadvantage of the general 
body of emditors. In all this every creditor 
fought for his own hand ; the debtor mvist, so 
far aa he could, treat them all equally ; but the 
law did not provide any m(?ans of putting all 
the creditors on an ej[ual footing until 1772, 
wlicii the first Sequestration Act was passed, to 
endure experirncutally for ten years. Seques¬ 
tration at common law (Froneh -mission m 
siqiLestre) was a well-known proceeding in Scot¬ 
land, analogous to appointing a I'cceivir on an 
estate in chancery ; a judicial factor was ap¬ 
pointed by the Court of Session who managed 
an estate for the benefit of those interested 
until it was judicially ascertained who were the 
parties entitled, or until the ooca.sion for taking 
the estate out of the hands of the administrator 
had passed over. On this analogy, the perso^- 
alty (but curiously not the real^^ for it was 
abhorrent to <^ho ideas of the convoyancers of 
the time that realty should pass without 
feudal conveyances) became vested cither in a 
judicial factor proposed by the creditors, or else, 
altoniativcly, in a tnistco to bo appointed by 
the creditors os if under a voluntary settlement 
The judicial factor distributed tlie estate under 
the direction of the court i^the triLstoe did M 
^xtra-judicially. In 1783 the experiment wai 
fedt, especially on tltc trustee system, to hate 
been a success ; a new experimental aol was 
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passed in which SEghEstKArrox was confined to 
the estaMb of merchants and manufacturers, the 
^ whole estate, real as well as personal, became 
subject to division, the trustee reported to and 
acteA under the control of the Court of Session, 
and those creditors who had acquired prefA’onccs 
by taking proceedings against the ha|knipt 
’within a certain time before the sequestration 
were put on an etjual footing, lly suctessive 
statutes this act was renewed with hnirovo- 
menta; a permanent act |^as pas.‘’ed in 1^39, 
which introduced the sequestration of the 
cstiitcs of deceased debtors; and the present 
leading statute is one of the year 185C (19 k 
Viet. c. 79) in^vhioh the anie guiding principles 
are ap]»lied iii detail, with tlicsc outstanding 
alterations, that sequestration is not confined 
to persons in trade, and that the procedure may 
bo (and in practice is) earned through before 
the sheriff courts ; wliilc the Court of Session 
rt^teins control of the whole iKinkrnpley adminis¬ 
tration after .scfpicstratiou has been granted, 
through an officer of court called the Account¬ 
ant in liaukruptcy,—now tlio Accountant of i 
*Conrt,—wlioso diligent supci vision of the reports I 
and accounts of trustees has been the key-stone 
of the Scottish system. 

Sequestration pioceodiugs are initiated either 
by a petition by the insolvent himself with con- 
cun ei.ee of creditors to a certain amount, or by 
creditors to the same amount alleging notour 
bankruptcy and Scottish jurisdiction. On 
special apidication, or for sjiecial reasons, the 
court may a]»j)oint an interim judicial factor, 
or may in any case seal books, close premises, 
and keep the key until a tnisteo is oh'cted and 
confirmed. Sequestration may bo opposed by 
the debtor himself or by any creditor who has 
a s|>ccial inteiest; and it may be recalled on 
pi-oducing before the Court of Session a private 
deed of arrangement agreed to by a majority of 
the creditors in number and four-fifths in value 
(rare in practice) or by showing the Court of 
Wsion vdthin three months that the bank¬ 
ruptcy procedure ought to be carried through 
in England or Ireland. 

Sup]>ose the court gi-ants se<pii'stration; a 
, meeting of creditors is api)ointc(l, six to twelve 
days ahead, which is advertised in the Edwharyh 
Oeuxtte. At that meeting the creditors elect a 
tpjjtee (or trustees iu succession), who must 
not be the bankrupt or any relative or confi¬ 
dential friend of his, or any creature of such, 
or on8 whose interests are opposed to those of 
t]^e general body of creditors; otherwise, the 
court will not interfere with the creditors’ 
clioice. The sheriff presides at this meeting if 
cvvo creditors call upon him to attend. Voting 
power in the election is according to amount of 
unsecured debt. THo sheriff decides within four 
days whether any candidate for trusteeship is 
ineligible, and confirms thoiappointment of the 
trustee on his finding security either for his 
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whole dealings or for a sum limited by thi 
creditors at their tirft meeting. .The tinistoe at , 
once reports biinsclf to the accountant in bank¬ 
ruptcy. The tnflstee is assisted or supervised 
by three ‘'commissioners"■•-a comnjittee of ifi- 
spectionfchosen^at the fir^ meeting ^6f creditors; 
they concur with him in compromises and refer¬ 
ences to arbitration, they declare the dividends, 
and they may rcpoA independently to the 
cre<litor3. 

The trustee cannot resign, but l ay bo re¬ 
moved without cause assigned by a majority of 
creditors. His first duty is to make up an in- 
veutory and valuation of the whJle estate and 
to send that to the accountant The banknipt is 
bound to afford him every assistance in prejj^r- 
ing this ; if he docs not, or if he obstructs the 
administration by refusing to execute any 
necessary deed, he may bo imprisoned ; but he 
is paid for his assistance. After confirmation 
the trustee applies to tlio sheriff to fix a day for 
public examination of the bankrupt; at that 
examination tlio bankrupt may, if need be, be 
committed to prison till ho shall make full and 
satisfactory answera to the questions put; and 
his relatives and friends (wife, etc.) may be 
brought before the slicrjif and examined as to 
disposal of piopcrty. 

The bankiniit may be discharged (1) on 
acceptance of a composition by his ci editor8(fouT- 
fifths in value on a first offer, or nine-tenths in 
value ona subsequent o(rcr)at their first or second 
meeting being reported to tlie court j or (2) 
without conii)Osition if the creditors are unani¬ 
mous, or if a majority in number and four-fifthe 
in value concur after six months or a majority 
in number and value after eighteen mouths or 
without any consent after two yeans ; but in no 
case can he get discharge without showing the 
court, either that he has jiaid or secured to the 
creditors a dividend of 5s. in the £, or that his 
not having done so was owing to cu'cumstancea 
for which lie could not justly bo held respons¬ 
ible ; and discharge may be withheld for miscon¬ 
duct on his part. 

Ci’ssCo boiiori/ui has since 1880 and 1881 
been so far assimilated to sequestration that it 
; is now in substance merely a cheaper form of 
procedure for small estates. The trustee is 
appointed by the sheritf; and there are no com- 
missionsrs, but proof of debts takes place, and 
discharge is granted or withheld as in seques¬ 
tration. • 

The principal changes in the law since 1866 
have l^on directed tow’ards enabling discharge 
to be withheld for misconduct (1860), towanls 
extending the preference of clerks and w'orkmcn 
(1876), towards the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt (1880 and 1882), towards the amend¬ 
ment of procedure in oessio (1880), and grat¬ 
ing discharge in cessio (1881), towards dealing 
with fraudulent debtors and those who fail to 
keep accounts (1881), and towf^ rendering 
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undischarged bankrupts incapable of holding 
» certain offices of trust and bringing them under 
the oriminaf law if they takp credit for more 
than £20 without disclosing their condition 
(1884). ^ ^ 

With regard to liquidation by privateWaiigo- 
mont: the method is—(1) Conveyance by debtor 
to trustee (“trust-deed fo^ behoof of creditors”); 
(2) mutual contract by all the creditors to act 
in common according to definite scheme (“deed 
of accessicfi'i "). Tlio main jioint of weiikneas in 
this is the inadequacy of means to keej) tlic 
trustee up t^, his duty ; the conti’act sliould 
provide machinery for this. If this be done the 
method is regarded with favour. Extrajudicial 
comiiosition contracts between insolvent debtors 
and theu’ creditors arc also not uncommon in 
practice. 

[Beirs Commentaries on the Lam of liaAlaiid, 
1870.—Mr. Henry Goudy’s Imw of BankTaptC'i 
in Scotland, 1880.] A. n. 

BANKUUITCY LAW AHD ADMIh'lS- 
, TRATION (liNfiLANu). A good baukrnptcy 
law must aim at the attainment of three dis¬ 
tinct aud Boinotimes coiinicting objects ; first, 
the speedy and economical distribution of 
the debtor's property aniougst his creditors; 
Bocoudly, the release of the debtor from his load 
of debt, so far as this may be justified by his 
conduct; and thirdly, the imniabmeut of fraud, 
reckless trading, and personal extravagance. 
The policy of the bankruptcy laws has varied 
considerably. Sometimes one, somcLiiues an¬ 
other of the above-mentioned objects has been 
the guiding principle of the enactment, and 
various inachineries have been devised for giving 
efTofit to them. During the last hundred ye;iu 
iome forty-six acts relating to baiikiuptc-y have 
been passed. Roughly, their eifect may be de¬ 
scribed as follows: Before 1831 the full control 
of the administration of bankrupt estates was 
in the hands of the creditors, tlie result being 
wholesale misnianagemcut and general dissatis¬ 
faction. In 1831 an act, known as Lord 
Brougham’s Act, introduced a system of oflicial 
administration. Official assignees were ap¬ 
pointed to the London Bankruptcy Court, but 
not in the country districts. After some years’ 
trial of the system of official a.ssiguce8 in London, 
and after a favourable report from a royal com¬ 
mission, the system was extended in *1842 to 
the country generally. The official assignees 
were %gain favourably reported on by vSelccit 
Committees in 1847 and 1849, In 1861 opin¬ 
ion had begun to turu against them, tud an 
act was passed considerably limiting their func- 
tion£ In 1864 a select, committee, on what 
seems inconclusive evidence, wholly condemned 

system of official assignees. These officers I 
were abolished by the act t)f 1869, and once 
system of vofnntaryism was inaugurated, ' 
Withiths wonted result. Creditors W%re supine, 
and estates were wrecked and plundered by the 


rapacity of the lower class‘of trustees. Every 
facility was offered to fraudulent debtors, and 
they were not slow to avail themselves of tlieir 
opportunities. A few years' trial of the act 
rcsulti^d hi its general condemnation, but A' was 
not tifl 1883 that any legislative change was 
effect^. In that year Mr. Ohamliorlaiii, then 
jirosidhnt of tlio Board of Trade, succeeded in 
oari’y^ig the act which iiit' idiiced the system 
now A opriMfioii. I'Jic Baiiiini]>tcy Act 1883 
(If)iV 1“ Vict.c. i')2),flow re-enacted witli aiiH'iid- 
iiiciiN liy tJic llajikruptcy Act I9M (4 & (ico. 
\’. c. makes a fresli dejiarLiire iu bankru]»lcy 
I'gislation. In the first place it severs judicial 
from administrative functions. Judicial func¬ 
tions art' necessarily left to the courts, but 
administrative supervision and control arc in¬ 
trusted to an executive department of the state, 
namely the Board of Tuadk. Creditors still 
retain the geiicj-al control over the debtor’s 
estate, but his conduct is subject to an iiWe- 
j'endent investigation with a view to his ]iuni8h- 
ineiit if his insolvency has been caused by 
eiiljiablc recklessness or fraud. 'ITustecs are 
subjected to tlie supervision of the Board o( 
Trade, who ivipiire security from them, audit 
tlieir accounts, and exercise a general superin¬ 
tendence over their deahiigs. The net of 1869 
proceeded on the theory that the debtor and his 
creditors were the only parties concerned in a 
bankruptcy. The present measure recognises 
the princijde that bankruptcy is a matter o( 
]nihlie concern affecting the community at large. 
Speaking broadly, the act establishes one en¬ 
trance into, and tw’o exits from, the state of 
statutory insolvency. Tlio leceiving order, as 
it is called, is the entrance gate. By the re¬ 
ceiving order the debtor’s property is put under 
the charge of an official of the Board of Trade, 
until the creditors, with the leave of the court, 
have determined wlietlier tho debtor shall be 
allowed to terminate his insolvency by a com¬ 
position or scheme of arrangement, or whether 
ho sliall be adjudicated a bankrupf and his 
affairs bo W’onnd up in bankruptcy jiropcr. In 
cither COSO there is a turnstile througli which 
tho debtor must pass, namely, tho jmblic ex¬ 
amination at w’hich his conduct and financial 
dealings are investigated in open court. 

The courts which exercise bankruptcy juris¬ 
diction arc tho High Court and the coik Ly 
courts. For bankruptcy purposes‘England and 
Wales have l)ccn raajipcd out into 136 districts. 
The baiiki'uptcy business of the London district 
is allocated to the High Court, while in the 
country districts tho county courts are the 
courts of original jurisdiction. To secmie uni¬ 
formity of practice, one of the High Court 
judges is specially ajipointijd by the lord chan¬ 
cellor to toke bankruptcy business, and it ia 
provideil that he shall ahvays be a men^i 
of the divisional 8burt to which bankruptcy 
appeals from the county courts are brought. 
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The bankiuptc/dopArtment of the Board of 
Trade (insists first of local ofHccra called official 
receivers, and secondly oi‘ a central staff under 
the inspector ■ general, who audit trn.ste(’s 
aediunts, and supervise tho conduct aid deal¬ 
ings both of trustees and of tho loeall)fficcrs. 
Each bankruptcy district lias its official f’Ceiver, 
but the same officer may bo appoinicr, official 
receiver for two or more districts or on the 
other hand, two or more receivers n]ai^heap- 
pointed to one di.strict|iccordii.g to local re¬ 
quirements. An Official Rfi’kivjik, hcsidc.s 
being an officer of the Board of Trade, is made an 
officer of tho court, having jurisdiction oi’ci' 
his disti-ict# Tlic ol'jcct of tho latter provi¬ 
sion is t'» give him free access to oourt docu¬ 
ments, and to enable him to consult the judge 
without tho formality of a motion in open 
court. Ilis leports ar< mailc facie evi¬ 

dence of the matlcrs conUiined in lliein. His 
duties arc declared by the act to “have rela- , 
tiou both to the conduct of the debtor and the 
admini.stration of his estate” (§ 72). As re¬ 
gards the debtor, it is the duty of tho olllci.al 
receiver to investigate his conduct and to re[)ort 
to the court liiereon, to take such jiart a.s tlic 
lloaid of Trade may direct in his jmblic ex’aiiiin- 
atinn, and also to assist wJien re(|uisite in his 
prosecution. As regai'ds the e.state, it is the 
otiiciul rcceivei-’.s duty to act as iuterim receiver 
pcTiuing tfio appointment of a iru.stcci, and ;i.s 
manager when a special manager is not ap- 
[winted ; to summon and preside at the first 
meeting of the cieditors, to issue proxies, to 
re]»ort to Uio creditors on any ].ro]>o.sal by the 
debtor for a scheme or oompositiott, to advertise 
the proc (lings, and to act as trustee during 
any vacjiiicy in that office,. In cases where blie 
estote does not excc(;d £:>00, the official receiver 
becomes the trustee uiile.s.s tho creditor.? expressly 
suiMu-sode him. In short, this office is mafic 
the keystoiuj of tlio jjroscnt system, and the 
success or failure of llic act mu.st mainly dejicnd 
mi tho Afflcioncy or non-cfficiency of tho official 
receivers. 

R.ankruptey proceedings may ho commenced 
either by the debtor himself or by a creditor 
wliose debt amounts at least to £60. If the 
petition is presented by a creditor it must bo 
foumled on one of the overt acts of insolvency, 
•yillcd acts of bankruptcy, which are spceifiod in 
8 1. To qmevent an influx of paupers a £.6 
sUunp i.? charged on bankruptcy petitions, and 
a deposit of £6 is also required to cover prolim- 
* inary expense^ The first result of a bankruptcy 
petition, properly substantiated, is tho making 
of a receiving ordn- by the court. This order 
does not divest the debtor of his property, but 
p'lta the offioial receiver in charge of his pro¬ 
perty, and stay! proceedings by unsecured 
creditors. As soon as the receiving order fc 
made the debtor is bouftl to givo the offieial 
receiver full information as to his affaire and 


failure, and to make out a formal sLiu mentol 
his assets and liabilities for submit u ni tu th^ 
fir.st meeting of creditxirs. Thc^fb'L ’neeting 
should be helcf within fourteen d ys of tlio 
receiving order. Proxie.simust be on an offibial 
form. • A creftitor can |nlygivffa^%'encral proxy 
to a person in his rcgulnr employment or hold¬ 
ing a general power cf attorney fiom him, or to 
the official receiver.* At tho first meeting the 
dfddor may propose to his credit* re that his 
insolvency should be tcjininated bj a composi¬ 
tion or scheme, thereby avoiding the disabilities 
of bankruptcy proper (§16 ol’ act of lffl4). If 
this proposal be not assented to, tlie debtor 
must be adjudged baiikrujit. If it be assented 
to, tlie assent is provisional. The debtor jnust 
still go through his public examination. At 
the meeting the proposal for a composition or 
.scliejuc mu.st bo aeeejited by a majority in 
minibcr representing threo-fourths in value of 
all tho creditors wlio have proved. Wlieii the 
{uihlic examination is eonch»dcd the matter 
tlieu goes before the court for its approval 
d’lie court, bofurc sanctioning the composition 
or .scheme, hears the report of the official re¬ 
ceiver, and has to consider whether it is calcu¬ 
lated to benefit tho geneial body of creditors, 
and also whollicr the debtor’s conduct has been 
such as to justify his csca 2 )c from the conse- 
([Ufiices of bankj-uj»tcy. ’When tlio comiK)sition 
or scheme i.s apjuoved by the court it is binding 
on any dissentient minority of creditors, the 
receiving order is i-cscinded, and the debtor is 
remitted to the full control over his affairs. If, 
however, tho provisions of the composition are 
not carried out, the debtor i.s still liable to be 
adjudged bankrupt Section 21 of tha act 
further jirovides that a debtor who has been 
adjudged bankrupt may propose a composition 
or scheme under tlic like terms and conditions 
as before bankruptcy. If tlie. composition or 
scheme is sanctioned by the court, the adjudica¬ 
tion of bankruptcy is annulled. 

When it has been decided iliat a debtor’s 
eatite shall be administered in baiikiuptcy 
proper, tlio first husiiie.ss of the creditors is to 
elect a trustee. The trustee cannot, however, act 
till ho has received tho certificate of the Board 
of Trade. Before he gets his certificate he must 
give security for tlio due performance of his 
duties^ to tlio Board ; and tlie Board have 
furtht”' the right to object to his appointment 
if he is an unfit jiereon, oi ifhis interest! appear 
to clash W’ith tlie intcicsts of tho cretUtors 
gciiqjall}'. . In tho interim the official receiver 
acts as trustee. As soon as a debtor is adjudged 
bankrupt the- wdiolo of his property vesta in his 
tru.stec, and any further property which he may 
acquire before he gets his discharge also vests 
in his trustee. This rule does not apply to the 
debtor’s personal earnings, though, if ho has 
unytliing in the nature of a fixed income, the 
court may make an onler chargii^g a portion of 
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it for & specified time. It is to be noted further 
that the trustee’s title relates back to the earliest 
act of baiiltfi'uptcy committed by the debtor 
within three months of the petition, and ex- 
]>1*e88 provwion is hiade for avoiding fraudu¬ 
lent scltleiirlfii'is and ^piivcyancfts inad«> by the 
debtor on the eve of his bankruptcy (§§ 43-45). 
The main duty of'the tnisteo is to realise the 
debtor’s estate with all Convenient speed, and 
to distribute it rateably among the creditors, 
The bankmptcy laws, however, recognise certain 
exceptions to the rule of equal distribution. 
Priority is given within certain limits to rates 
and tuxes and to claims for wages or salary 
by workmen, servants, and clerks (§§ 33-35). 
On,the other hand, certain debts are postponed ; 
for instance, a partner is not allowed to j)rove 
against bis co-j)artner’8 estate in comjictitioii 
with the creditors of bis finn. The landlonl’s 
right to distiain for six months’ rent is 
preserved. The rights of creditors holding 
security are also saved, A secured creditor 
may citlicr give up liis security and i>rovu for 
his wholo debt, or, subject to tlio tnistee’s 
right to redeem under certain conditions, 
retain bis security and prove for the balance 
of his claim. The trustee, as a nde, exercises 
his functions under the guidanoc of a com¬ 
mittee of inspection appointed by tlic credi¬ 
tors, but if no such committee bo aj>poiiitcd, 
their duties arc performed by the Board of 
Trade (§ 20). 

As soon as a bankrui)t's jjublic examination 
is concluded he may apply for bis discharge. 
Notice of this a])plication must be given by the 
official receiver to every creditor who has jtroved. 
At tlie bearing the comt receives from the 
official receiver a leport on the debtor’s conduct 
and the causes of his failure. The official re- ' 
ceiver, the trustee, and any creditor who apj)cars 
are entitled to be heard on the matter. If it 
appears that the debtor baa been gtiilty of any 
conduct amounting to a misilenicanour under 
Part VIL of the act of 3914, the court 
must ordinarily refuse the discharge. The 
debtor then can only escape from bankruj)tcy 
and its consequent civil disqualificutitms by 
payment of bis debts in full with costs and 
interest. If the debtor 1ms not committed 
a misdemeanour, but has been guilty of minor 
misconduct, the court has a discretioi^either 
to refuse the discharge, or to suspend it or 
make 4t conditional, A common condition 
is to oi-der judgment for a specified sum to 
be entered up against the delitor. #ThiB 
judgment can only bo enforced by leave of the 
30ur.t' Section 26 of the act of 1914 specities 
twelve classes of facts involving minor miacon- 
iuc^ which prevent the court from granting 
m anconditional and. immediate discharge ; for 
taulkauee, not' keeping proper business books 
pooK-KEKpiNO), trading with Irtibwledge 
of insolvency, rash speculation, previous bank- 


nijitcy, fraud, or fraudulenf breach of trust, or 
not being able to pay lOs. in the £. Under 
previous acts it was found that an undischarged 
bankrupt frequently began to trade again and 
to incirf'flesh liabilities with no means of meeting 
tliem.li To meet this evil § 3 65 of the act of 
1914 makes it a criminal ottence for an undis- 
cbargd!l bankrupt to obtain credit to the extent 
of £!/■ or upwards from any person without 
inforjjfdng siudi person that be is an undis- 
chargi?(l liankrnpt. tif the debtor’s financial 
conduct has been blameless ho is entitled to an 
unconditional discharge, and lie can obtain a 
owtificate removing any statutory disqualifica¬ 
tions consequent on bankruptcy. •I'hc order of 
disobarge’relcases the debtor from all debts imd 
liabilities juovabh; in tlic Imnkruptcy. with the 
cxcejttion of certain crown debts and debts in- 
eiiried through liis personal fraud or fraudulent 
breach of trust, and ehiinis arising out of seduc¬ 
tion, affiliation or divorce court proceedings. 

Tlic act of 193 1 embodie.H suggestions of the 
Banknijitcy Law Amendment Oomniittee of 
1900. Thus, the Summary .Innsdiction Aet can < 
now bf rapjdied to on’eiiders under the iLblora 
Acts; failure to make full discovery of uflairs, 
concealment of debt, or mutilation of books are 
jninishable after summai-y trial before a Stipen¬ 
diary Magistrate, or Justices of the Peace, ths 
onus of proving iniiueent intent tailing on the 
debtor, whereas jireviously, conviction could 
only be by trial before a jury who bad to be 
convinced that such oR'enccs were committed 
with intent to defraud. Rash speculation other 
than in tlie course of the debtor’s business, 
and mijustifiablc extravagance, are included as 
offences against the acts, while failure to keep 
proper books for two years previous to the in¬ 
solvency is a inisdeitieanoiir if the debtor has 
previously been made bankrupt or eiVecikd a 
deed of arrangement. Other clauses reduce the 
amount of credit obtainable by an undischarged 
bankrupt considerably, and penalise him for 
trading under a name unknown to h!s credi¬ 
tors, and give facilities for obtaining an order 
again.st an alien living abroad who lias carried 
on business licre either iiersoually or through a 
partner or agent. Under this act a married 
woman may be made bankrupt even if not trad¬ 
ing separately from her husband ; the latter’s 
claims for monies lent bor for business puiqiost.. ^ 
are postponed to thbse of otlier creditors. 

The administrative working of the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act is the subject of an annual reporl by 
the Board of Trade to both housefrof parliament.«. 
Por the law on the subject, soo the treatises 
of Baldwin, Chalmei's and Hough, Robson, 
Vaughan Williams, and Yate Lee. m. d. o. 

BANVIN, Dkoit de. Ap oppressive eeign* 
orial right in France under the old regime. By 
ft a certain interval, generally a month or forty 
days, was fixed after The ^vintage during which 
the lord’s wine alone could be sold, Md i 
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peasant had to pay large sums for leave to sell 
his wine before the expiration of the period. 

[De Tocqiieville, France before the Fevolution^ 
note Ixxvii. ] R-1- 

tfARBARY COMPANY, The. See Iuhkey 
Company. I 

BARBON, Nlcnoi.As, M.D. (1640 |l698), 
probably tlie son of Praisegod liarcboi e, was 
bom in London, studied jnediohie at 1 cyden, 
gi'aduated M.D. at Utrecht in 1661, ai^ was 
admitted an lionoiwry fcHiJW of tl»o College of 
Physicians in December 1664. After the great 
fire of 1666 ho was instrumenUil in establi.shing 
the first fire insurance office in London (1681^ ; 
he was one (f the most considerable re-builders 
of the city. He was M.P. for Brainier in 1690 
and 1695, founded a land bank, which was 
united with that of Bm.scoE in 1690 and is re¬ 
ported to have been successful, and was among 
the projectors of the short-lived National Land 
Bank. Hcdied in 1698, having appointed John 
AsCiILL, the economist, to be the executor of his 
will, and directed that none of his debts should 
be paid. 

Bai'bou’s works wore numerous aud deserve 
some exteiidod notice, as his views were, though 
with some failings which we shall have to notice, 
reinarkab’y iu advance of his time, and even 
apptoaching to modern views on value, intore.st, 
rent, aud foreign trade. He publialjcd in 1684 A 
Letter to a Gentleman in the Country giving! an 
Aewunt of the Tm Insurance^Officee ; the Fire- 
Ojfice and Friendly Societyy setting forth the 
advantages of bis own institulion and the disud- 
vantages of its rival, lu 1685 appeared (anony- 
. mously) his ApoUgy for the liuilder; or a 
Discourse shomng the Cause and Effects of the 
Increase of Building, He oj)posed the opinion 
then prevalent thiU boudon was growing too large, 
and tliat the building new hmuscs there drained the 
inhabitants from the cotiiitry. He discussed in 
tills pamphlet the theory of “ rent.” Its origin he 
explains in the following passage: “When jiian- 
kiiul is civilised, instructed with arts, and under 
good government . , . the rich are fed, clothed, 
and lioused by the labours of other men, but tlio 
poor by their own, and the good.s made by this 
labour are the rents of the rich men’s land (for to 
be well fed, well clothed, and well lodged without 
labour either of body or mind, is the true definition 
of a rich man).” {^printed in A Select CoUeetion 
of Scarce and Valuable Economical Miscellaneous 
Reprinted for Lord Overstone, 1859, pp. 
l-2o of th-t volume ; see K'Culloch, Literature, 
pp. 350, 351). In 1090 Barbou published A Dis¬ 
course of Trade. By London. Printed 

, by Tho. MUboufn, for the Author, 1690. In this 
treatise (92 pp, 12“), which hitherto has beeu 
scarcely noticed by those who have written on the 
lii.story of economics, he displays as much in¬ 
genuity as any one of his greatest conteiniiorariea, 
in the preface he rtttributes the iniportniico which 
ii ascribed to trade to the invention of gum 
powder, foreign trade beiiu considered necessary 
on account- of its fnmisning the supplies re¬ 
quired by the country. But he thinks that trade 


has been considered from a too narrow point of 
view, especially b/ merchants like Thos. Mur,, 
who “ apply their thoughts to parttcular parts of 
tradei, wherein t^iey are chiefly concerned iu 
interest.” The first chajdes treats “ of trade Ad 
the Btc#k, or wares of t^e.” T.aue, according 
to him (Barbon), consists in “th^ making aud 
selling of goods for another ; ” its parts are handy- 
craft trade and merchandising. Its aitn is to make 
a bargain ; in every bargain the wares to be sold, 
their quantity and quality, their va'ue or price, 
the money or credit by which tliey'are bought, 
and “ the interest that relates to the time of per¬ 
forming the bargain ” are to be comidered. '* The 
Stock and Wares of all Trade are tiic Animals, 
Vegitables, and Minerals of the whole Universe, 
whatsoever the Land or Sea pvoduceth ” (p* C). 
They are either natural or artificial wares. Both 
are called staple commodities of the countries 
where they abound, either native or foreign. The 
native staple of each country consists of its actual 
and unexhausted riches ; this shows the error of 
Mr. Mun, who thinks that uatiou.s can get rich by 
pai'.siniony like mdividuals (p. *6). This native 
Btajile is the basis of foreign trade, which is an. 
exchange of commodities (p. 7). Foreign 
staples, even if carried on hy monopoly, are un¬ 
certain wealth ; this he illustrates by the changes 
brought about by the poesessiou of the East India 
tra<le. The second chapter deals with “the Quantity 
and Quality of Wares.’’ I'he third chapter, “of the 
Value and Price of Wares ” is one of the most 
remarkable in this work, “ The Value of all Wares 
arises from their Use ; Things of no Use have no 
Value, as the English Phrase is, they are good for 
nothing.” Thus he approached more closely 
than any one of his contemporaries to modern views 
on value and price. “ The Price of Wares,” he 
says, “ is the present Value ; And ariseth by Com¬ 
puting the occasions or use for them with the 
Quantity to serve that Occasion ; for the Value of 
things depending on the use of them, the Over-plus 
of Those Wares, which are more than can be used, 
become worth nothing ; So that Plenty in respect 
of the occasion, makes things clicap, and Scarcity, 
dear” (p. 18). These elements being variable as 
well as the Wants of the Mind, and mo.st things 
being useful through supplying the latter, “there is 
no ti.xt IVice or Value of anything for the Wares of 
Trade” (p. 18). But, “There are two ways by 
which the value of things are a little guess^ at; 
by the Price of the Merchant, and the Price of the 
Artificer; the Price that the Merchant sets upon 
bis Wares is by reckoning Prime Cost, Charge.'?, and 
Interest, the Artificer’s Price includes the Cost of 
the Materials ond the time of working them. The 
Price of the Artificer is according to the Value of 
the Art” and his skill (p. 19). “But the 
Market is the best Judge of Value; for by the 
Concourse of Buyers and Sellers, the Quantity of 
Wares, and the Occa.‘?ion for them, are best known” 
(p. 20). The next chapter, “ of Money, Credit, 
and Interert,” begins with the following definition: 
“ Mony is a Value made by a Law ; and the Differ¬ 
ence of its Value is known by the Stamp and Size 
of the Piece ” {p. 20). It has two principal uses: 
“ It is the Measure of Value, By which the Value ol 
all other things are reckoned,” and “ It is a Charge 
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or Pawn for tlio Value of all other Tliin^a. For 
both rejisons, “the value of'inony must bo made 
’ certain by Law.’’ Having “ its sole Value from the 
Law,” its Metal, whether (like in Spain), 

0 » Copper (Sweden), or Tin (English farthings), is 
not materia^/}>| 21), 6fl. in Farthings will buy 
tlie same thiRg as 6d. Silver.” Foreign coins, 
upon which their country’s law has no force, go 
therefore by weight and are of no certain value 
(p. 22). The chief advantage of gold and silver 
money is to prevent counterfeiting, be.sides its 
other uses for plate, etc., .aud its easy ex])ortatiou, 
which the example of Spain shows it is impossible 
to prohibit {p. 23). It has no intrinsic value, 
but two values*; one certain, because of the law, 
another variable like the value of gold and silver 
or other metals (p. 25). It is only time and 
pla(!b gives a dilferi'iice to the value of all things, 
“ Nothing iu itself hath a certain Value.” Credit 
is “a Value raised by Opinion” (p. 27) ; Barbon 
distinguishes two sorts of credit, the one grounded 
upon the ability of the buyer, a short credit 
mostly ; the other U]>ou his honesty, a long one. 
He defends th^ necessity of erecting a public 
bank iu London (pj). 28-81). Interest is, accord- 
* log to him, “ the Kent of Stock, and is the saiiu* as 
the Kent of Land; the First is the Kent of the 
Wrought or Artilicial Stock ; tlie Latter, of the 
Uuwrought or Natural Stock” (p. 81). Barbon 
notes that “Interest is comnionly reckoned for 
Mony, . . . but this is a mistake t for the Interest 
Is paid for Stock. ... No Man takes up Mony at 
Interest to lay it by him, and lose the Interest by 
it ” (pp. 31, 32). The clear exposition of this 
doctrine plact'S Barbon, as an economist, above 
both Petty and Lockk, and it was not till sixty 
years later that Joseph Massib (1750) and Hume 
rediscovered the correct theory of interest. The 
uses of interest arc to measure, Lst, profit and loss in 
trade, 2nd, the value of the rent of land ; the value 
of the last being reckoned “by addingthiee jears.' 
Interest more than is iu the Principle (in'e).” 
Tlierefore interest must be fixed. The praise 
which Barbon bestow.s on trade (loll, chapter “ of 
the use and benefit of trade,”) foreca.sts the 
celebrated passages on the consequences of the 
division of labour in the WmUh of Aatio,is, 
especially his denying of the imjiortutme of In¬ 
creasing money. “ It is the Natural Stock tiiat is 
the Real Value, and Kent of the Laud ” (p. 87). 
In a very interesting digression Barbon describes 
the civilising innuence of trade, and maintains the 
chief causes which ))ro!note trade to be “ industry 
in the poor and liberality in the rich ” (p. 61). 
Against the mercantilist views of “ span'iig for 
exportation” he maintains, that “by not con- 
Buming the Gootls that are provided for Man’s Use;, 
there uriseth a dead Stock, called Plenty, and the 
value of those Goods fall. , , A Conspiracy of the 
Rich Men to be Covetous and not spend, wotld be 
as dangerous 'to a Trading State as a foreign War ” 
(p. ^J). Clothing juid building employ a great 
variety of trades, and .the luxury of town-life 
inareases the revenues (p. 70), In the la.nt 
cKapter Biybotf declares tliat “ the Two Chief 
J^usoa of the Decay'of Trade are the mauy Pro- 
'mbitiqns and high Interest ” (p. 71), hit ftrgumeut 
bein^ “ that the Prohibiting of any foreign Com¬ 


modity doth hinder the Malting and Exportatiot 
of so much of the Native as u.sed to be Made and 
Exfliangod for it. . . . Tlie Native Stock for want 
of .such Exportation P’all.s in Value, and the Rent 
of the-Land must fall with the Value otji. the 
Stock'np. 72). This work of Barbou’s contains 
the abf st refutation of the theory of the balance 
of trailf previous to Hume and A<lam Smith (see 
Bai.anPk of Tuadk). Barlion refutes the com¬ 
mon aj.;umeut for prohibition that the consump¬ 
tion m foreign commoditie.s hinders the produc¬ 
tion and consuniptioi’ of the native ; for the 
eon.simiption of loreign ware.s arising from the 
wants of the mind, the setting up obstacles to it 
will not encourage the cousuuiptiou of native 
wares. A general proliiliition woul^l be the ruin 
of all trailing nations; if the raie case .should 
occur that the use of foreign gnn<l.s checked the 
consumplioii of native goods, duties may be im» 
jinked to difl'erentiate their eonsnmption (pp. 75-78). 
The rate of interost being higher in England than 
in Mnllaiid, is a second obstacle to trade, for 
through tills the Dutch traders are enablea to 
undersell the Englisli {))}). 7S-&7). Any injuiy to 
tho.se persons who live ujion tlie intciest derived 
Ironi Money would he remedied tliioiigh thti rise 
of land, the interests deiived from whieli would 
be hereby beltei' .secured. “P’or the Land i.s the 
Fund that must support and jireserve tin; Govern- 
nielli, ; and the Taxe.s will he lesser and easier 
jiayd ” (]). hi). ILs .supjmrt i.s the more important 
“ heo.'iu.se it doth not Disturb, Lessen, nor Alt^r 
the Value of any Thing else ” (p. 02). Tlie fJU- 
course of Trade was attacked by an anonymoua 
author K. //., Ileasuns ((gadn^t Reducimj JuLcrest 
to Fovt j>t'T Cent, 1691. Barbon an.sweretl in Af\ 
Ansiver to Paper Entitidcd lied^ons mjainst lie* 
(htciraj Intecpst to lour per Onb (2 sh. fob,) 
witlicnt, liowcver, giving any furtin'r jiroof for his 
jiropo.sal. In 1695, it seems, wa.s ^vritteii An 
Acoiuul of Ike Lund Ranh, shou'iiuj the hf''Uin 
and Manner of the Sctllcmenl, etc, (2 sh. fob) 
“ Mostly collected out of niy writings,” says John 
Briscoe, referring to it in An Accovnt of the 
National Land Rank. Bnt. Mus. 816 in. 10; 
with John Asgill he drafted the rule.s of the 
National Laml Bank ; The Settlement of the 
Land Bank (Lord Somer’.s Tracts, vol. xi.), 10th 
August 1695. The last work of Barbon is A 
iHseonrse Cojicernin// Coining the New Money 
Lighter. In A usver to Mr. Lock's ConMderations 
ahijvt PaiCng the Value of Money. By Nicholas 
Barbon, Ksq., 1696. Uel'erring to the definition 
of money in his former work he advocates the 
well known jiroject of W. LuwwuEs of “raisii^fv 
the coin,” He thi^ik-s that a rpcoi^pge accord¬ 
ing to the oldtKtainlard would ellect a want of 
S{>ecie, ami lliat the steady rise of bullion made 
u propoitional raising of the value of coin 
necessary. For “the Balance of*Trade (if there* 
be one) is not the cause of sending away the 
Money <'ut of a Nation t but that proceeds from 
Ihe dill'ereuce of the Value of Bullion in several 
Countries, and from the Piofi^ that the Merchant 
makes by .sendiug it away, more than by the Bills 
bf Exchange” (p. 59). This passage., it has be.pn 
remarked by M‘Cui-LofrH, auticipate.s the “currency 
principle” as expounded by RicaRUO & hia 
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pftinphlet on The lligh Pace of BiUlion, 1811 
(Works, ft86, p. 267*8). In order to prove the 
.ex)>e<liciiey of his proposal, Baihoii repeats his 
doetrino of money fus given in the Disamrse of 
Truck (p. 20), laying stress npoii tl)e inaxiai, that 
its value is not given by the quantity of .siver in 
each jtiece, but by the autliority of goverirnent. 
He supports this opinion by most inolidible 
sr)])hisms. He ascribes tlie allluence of »ki to 
inaiiequato rating of the value of silver nioi||y (p. 
77), and he advocates his j^sitiou by the li^tory 
of lM)gl).*<h and foia-ign inoimary and logis- 

latimi (pp. 74-01). Tlioiigli in his point the 
ojiiuions of Harboii are erroneous he, however, 
attacks very ably Locke’s theory that the vahy* 
ol money w:is#hc result of eomuioii assent (ji. 9). 
Barhon clistiugmshcs. with great ingcnuitj, between 
Hie value ami tlie " vi'rtue ” of a thing, the latter 
being 1he s;iiiie at all {)lace.s, the former varying 
according to ts plenty or .scarcity (p. 7). His 
refntatiou, in this work, of the doctrine of the 
liulaiice of l^ade, his rem.uk.s on the prclereitce 
given to goM and .silver, which ho compares with 
the fable of Midas, on the restraint on consumption, 
and in coTiseijacnce on prohilniiou of foreign goods 
, (pp. 39-49), are developments of o]iinion.s expres.sed 
in hi.s former writings. There i.s, according to hlin, 
hilt one infaliihle symj>toin to know when Trading 
Nations grow rich : by the incrc.ase of pujndatum 
manitesting itsell by tlie enliugemcnt of towns and 
aLo of the n.tval .str«oig(h (p, 52), 

(Til* Ih^v.oiiTse of J'liulc is ([iioted by K. H., 
Unions fnr Lite Abatement of Interest to four in 
(he llundrat, 1692, p. 6.—M. H. WTOte: J)eciis et 
Tutnmen ; nr out Aevf Money as iiow coined in 
'nil Weight ]irove<l to be fm the Honour^ Safety, 
Odd Advantage of Enytand—VTitten by Way oj 
Anmoer (» Sir Rirhmd Tenqde and hr, liarhon, 
1690. On the hitter cp. M'Uulloch, IJUralnre, 
p. l.'>7.-- M Leod, lh< tiimury of Pulitiral Economy. 
pp. 232, ''33.—K. Mar.v, Capital, vol. i. pp. 2-4.— 
t'niiningham, The (Jnnclh of English industry 
and Coviviere.e, p. 351, 368, ed. 1882.—C. Walford, 
insurance Cyclopiedia, vol. i. j). 251, vol. iii. p. 
459, ami the present writer on Nicholas Harboii, 
in “Ein Beilnig ?.\\\ Voi-ge.seliirhtc der Kl.a.s,si.schen 
(tekoiioiq^k,” (.lonrad’s ,/ahrbuehe)' fur Nutional- 
okonoviie und Slotislik, x.xi. Bd, N.F. p. 561-.590 
(1890).] s. n. 

HARINH, Sjr Fkanois, Bart., was born in 
1740, of Gcrnian extraction, the foniider of the 
lanious fuiaueial house of Haring Hrotlicra and 
Oo. Erskino styled him “ the first merchant in 
KiU'oiic." He died 11th Scjitcinber 1810. 
wrote— 

The Principle of the Comnmiatifift, Act Eskih- 
hshed by facts, London, 1780, 8vo (two editions; 
supports the reduction of duties on tea and other 
eennnoditics),— fihse.rvaiions on the fsiablishvieni 
of the Bank of England, and on the Paper Circu¬ 
lation of the Conniry, London, 1797, 8vo .—farther 
Cbsermlions, London, 1797, 8vo (describes the 
panic of 1793, and .^iipports the policy of restric 
tion ).—Observations on the. PvblicalkmofW. Boyd 
[entitled Letter wi die Injiuence of the Stoppage^ 
of Issuesin Specie], Loudon f 801,8vo. h. tu t. 

BAItNARD, Sir Jons, was born at Reading, 


of Quaker jiarciits, in 1685, and died at Clap- 
ham, 1764. He cutdred the London wine trade, 
was M.P. for London from 1728-1?61, and was 
knighted in 1732. He wa.s cliosen lord mayor 
in 1737, and opposed Waijiole; idbimately he 
boeanie fiio of ulie I'on'inqpt finaiidui,! authorities 
in Englaini, and hcljicd to abate the run on tlie 
l^aiik ol England in 1745. He wrote— 
iicasons for the. lie.presentalives of the People qf 
England to take, advantage of the PrrsciU Rale oj 
Interest for the more Speedy Lesscviing ike Nationai 
he.bt, London, 1737, lolio (detailing an unsuccess¬ 
ful projio-sul made by Barnard iu parliament to 
reduce the rate to 3 per cent).—^ Defence of 
Several Proposals for Raising of Three Millions 
for the Service of the Uovcrnvient, with a Postscript 
on i'lddick Credit, London, 1746, 8vo .—Letter to 
an M.P. on the. Rfjne.hovi of the Scheme, London, 
1746, 8vo .—Considerations on the Projioscd for 
Pieducing the Interest on the National Debt, 
Loudon, 1759, 8vo (recommending Peliiani's pro¬ 
ject).— S'lVte thoughts on the. Scarrily of Silver 
Coin, v'lth a Proposal for Rrmeity', Louden, 1759, 
folio (single '>hcet). H. R. T. 

HAKHATOR. One who iiiciLc.s to litigation 
or (plan els. A jicrsoii wlic is found to be a 
common (habitual) barrator is guilty of the 
oil'eime of barratry, 'wliich is pnnishablc by im- 
piisonmenl and line ; and if tbe oll'cndcr’s pro- 
(cssion be in any way couueoted witli the law, 
he may also be loi bidden to practise for the 
future. The word barrator in a now oUsolete 
sense also implied a deceitful person, and from 
Hu* word ill tliis sense the cxpres.siou barratry 
a.s used in maritime law is probably derived. 
In tliis ap])licatioii the word means a wilful or 
gio.s.sly negligent act of the master of a sliip by 
wliich tlic owner is damageii. Barratry is one 
of the risks generally cxaqdcd in bills of lading, 
and it is one of tbe perils insured against on 
ordiiiary marine iii.suraiice policies. E. s. 

HARKlNtJTON, Shutk (1734-1826), suc¬ 
cessively Bisho]) of Llandaif, Salisbury, and 
Dufliam. He estaldi.slicd in 1795 one of the 
earliest co-o]>er:vtive stores at ^longew’cll (Ox- 
ibi'daliire). He was jursideiit of the Society for 
Betleriiig the Condition and Increasing tlie 
Comforts of tlic Boor (1796). 

[Bi.shop B.in’inglon’s practical work is fully 
lU'seiibed ill G. J. Holyoake’s Self-help a Hun¬ 
dred Tears ago, ehs. i. iv. viii. xiv. xv. xxviii, 
lS88(sA Bkknauo, Sir Thomas). —Dictionary oj 
Natioital Biography, vol. iii. p. 294.] 8. B. 

BARTER. lu jirimitive states of fticiety 
exchange of commodities is effected directly, and 
without the iutei'vcntioii of money; such a 
method of cxcliange is called barter. It is 
highly probable that loan preceded exchange, 
at least as regai’ds scarce articles, the more 
plentiful commodities being distributed amongst 
individuals in joint or separate ownership. In 
tlie case of a loan to a stranger, an owner 
would not have the same guarantee for the 
return of the article os if the loan weie made 
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to a member of his tribe, and hence he would 
require some equivalent in return. Thus we 
reach exchahgc in the form of barter. 

Jevons has pointed out the incoiiveuieiices ui 
barter; (U want of coincidence ; ( 2 ) want of a 
measure of*,vhlue; aid (3) wtfnt of Queans of 
subdivision. {MoTuy^ aiul Uit Medianism of Ex- 
ciuingc, London, 1882.)^ These inconveniences 
arc avoided by the introduction of money (sec 
Money), which servos as a medium of exchange. 
The motj^s prove to be the most convenient 
commodities for cifecting exchanges, and 
amongst metals, gold and silver specially 
possess the qualities essential in money. 

But metallic money in bulk is weighty ; it 
caff, bo transmitted to a distance only at con¬ 
siderable expense and risk; whilst its use 
involves loss by wear and tear. To avoid these 
disadvantages rejircsentative moneys in the 
form of promises to pay have been introduced. 

When promises to pay came to be accepted 
ill return for* commodities, it was scon that 
wherever mutual doalinga existed between two 
persons, equivalent quantities of goods estimated 
in money could be set otF, so as to pay for 
each other. The origin of this modern system 
of set off may be traced to the Roman Law 
(Hunter’s Homan Lav), London, 1885, p. 832). 
But the system was perfected by the introduc¬ 
tion of Bills of Exchange and Ciikqiiks, and 
the development of the modern clearing system 
(see Clearino House), In foreign trade 
where two countries are constantly buying the 
one from the other, bills of exchange enable the 
goods passing in one direction to pay for those 
going in tlie opposite direction, and even \shere 
two countries do not have mutual dealings, 
they will be able to obtain payment for their 
exports by imjiorts from other countries with 
which both are accustomed to trade (see 
Ooschen’s Fortign Exchanges, London, 1888). 

In the homo trade cheques are used a.s well 
as bills, By moans of cheques traders are 
able to transfer portions of their book credit 
at their banks to third parties in exchange for 
commodities, and the institution called the 
Clearing House balances the mutual indebted¬ 
ness for the tradera (Jevons’s M(mey). Such a 
method of exchange is really barter i metallic 
money being used to comiMirc the values of 
commodities, and ceasing to effect e;iAhangcs, 
except where a balance of indebtedness can be 
'dischirged in no other way. 

Barter underlies tlic distribution of the 
annual produce of a nation amongst the •arious 
classes who'assist in production. Though the 
landlord, the employer, the capitalist, and the 
labourer, receive th^ir respective shares in 
money, yet to the economist such money repre- 
wnti only produce or its^uivaleut in other 
oogMUoditi^s. For instance, the articles that 
th| labourer buys with his wages jfre the real 
return he rocoivos for his Services, and hi^ 


services may be regarded as bartered for such 
articles (see Sidgwick’s PolUicaX Economy, bk. 
ii. ch. i.; Marshall’s Principles of Economics, p.^ 
395). See Truck Acts. j. r. c.m. 

BARTER AND E.\CHAKGE. Barfor, as 
distinct from exchange, is defined by the 
abserl:e of money both as a medium of exchange 
and ft measure of value. In the absence of a 
nieawire of value, complicated transactions 
bet/aeu several dealci-s are hardly possible; 
and accordingly bailer is generally cliaractcrised 
by the absence of competition. In the absence 
of competition bargains are not determinate in 
the same sense as in a perfect market. In the 
former, unlike the latter, case might sup¬ 
pose tlfb dispositions of the parlies, their 
demand curves or “ schedules ” (Marshall) 
known, and yet even theoretically be unable 
to predict wliat would be the terms of the 
bargain (see CowrETiTiON and Regulation ; 
Value). As .Tevons says of such a case,— 
with, in the context, unnecessary cinj)hasi 8 on 
tlie i'ndii'isihiJiiy of tlic (iommodity evclianged, 
—“The equations of exchange will fail. . .« 

I conceive that such a transactioa must be 
settled upon other than strictly economical 
gi'ounds. The result of the Imrgain will 
greatly dejicnd upon the comparative amount 
of knowledge of each other’s positions and needs 
which either bargainor may possess or iiianag i 
to obtain in tlie course of the transaction 
{Theory of Pulilical Economy, pji. 130-134, 
2d ed.) To which ]\Ir. Price adds, “ Noi 
indeed, did they poascss the gift of clairvoyance, 
would the jiroblem be necessarily solved ” (/it- 
d^Lstrial Peace, p. 54). It is imjiortant to 
study this property of barter not so much on 
account of the rudimentary transactions to 
which the term is proi>orly confined as for the 
sake of their analogy to the dealings of mono¬ 
polists and combinatfous in advanc^ societies. 

['The subject in question is discussed in the fol¬ 
lowing passages. Ausjutz and Liebet, Theorie 
des Preises, p. 381.—Edgeworth, Mathematical 
Psychics, pp. 20-56. — “Observations on the 
Mathematical Theory of Economics,” Oiornale degli 
EcoTwmisti, March 1891.—Marsliall, Principles oj 
ote on Barter,”—Menger, Grandshiu^ 
ch. iv.—Price, Industrial Peace, pp. 14 and 64. — 
Sidgwick, Political Economy, bk. ii. ch. x. 

The forination of ajipropriate couceptionsc^'J 
the subject is aidcA by tlio'^e econonwsts who, im- 
proving on tli#or(Iinary“Robiu 8 onnade,”intrc^uce 
a second primitive economic man. Good exiAnples 
occur in Courcelle Sencuil's TraiU ihhrique si 
pratique, and Mr. Conner's textt)ook of Political 

JEcononit/.l y\ 7 . 

BARTON,* John, of Stoughton, tlif author of 
several clever but somewliat unsound pamphieta. 

'Jbservafions on the Cireuiksta aces which 
^ence the Condition of the Working (.lasses, IiOndODi 
1817, 8 vo (see M'Cnyoch’s Principles 0/ Pofti^L^ 
Economy).—Inquiry into the Causes oflhtPtth 
gressive Depreciation of Agrimdlural AotoWr «> 
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Modem TimeSj Loiufuu, 1820, 8vo (stated to be 
owing to ^he depreciation of the value of com). 

•—Inquiry into the Expediency qf the Existing 
Restrictions on the Importation gf Foreign Com, 
London, 1833, 8vo. H.^T. 

BASTIAT, FRtofiRic. This well-fnown 
French economist, a friend of CouDENl^born 
1801 at Mugron, near Bayonne, died 1»0 at 
Itome. But for a few casual circumsVnccs 
which drew out his litei^y powers, Bl(jtiat i 
would have died comparatively unknown, his 
irst book only appealing in 18i5, five years 
lefore his death. Ho had lived up to that date 
n retirement, W'orking hard, but producing 
ittle. The tor of a merchant in the Spanish 
;radc, he was left an orphan when iflne years 
)ld. As a man, he tried his hand, without great 
luocess, first in bnsino.ss, in the establishment 
)f his uncle, then in farming at Mugron on the 
?3tate wiiich he inherited at the death of his 
jrandfather, 182.5. Appointed after thercvolu- 
:ion o(T830ywyc depaix of his canton, he seemed 
lestined to die in tlia little town where he had 
jeeu bom, limiting his ambition to the direc¬ 
tion of a small scientifio society whose discus- 
lions appear to have been de owini re sdhili ci 
quihusdain alHs. His first i»amphlcts were little 
memoirs on local matters, the interest of which, 
notwillistanding the higli qualities of stylo and 
form they possesscnl, was necessarily limited to 
a narrow circle ; their titles are Aux Elccteitrs 
du dipartcmciU dcs Landes (1830); lie/Jc.Hims 
eur Ics jiilitions de Bordeaux concernant ks 
duuanes (16^4) \ Le Fuic et la Vigne (1841); 
La question 1 ‘mrco/e (1843); La Itepartilion dc la 
contributimt fond^rv dans les Landes (1844). 

To England belongs the honour of having 
lighted up ill Bastlat tiie sacred fire of thouglit. 
An English journal to which he subscribed al¬ 
most by accident, the Globe, informed him of the 
foundation and progress of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, the existence of which was barely 
known iji Fiance. The examples of Cobden, 
Bright, Thompson, Moore, and For roused 
Bastiat, who resolved to imitate them. A few 
weeks later and the Journal des Econoriistcs 
received from tiie farthest end of the district 
of the Landes a manuscript signed with an 
unknown name, De Vinfiuence des tarifs franqais 
et anglais sur I'avenir des deux peuples. The 
ffficle appeared October 1844, and excited a 
good deal of attention. TliS author was asked 
for i^pre; and the file of Sopkwnes Econconiques 
commenced, to the joy of the opponents, and the 
confusion of thedofenders, of privilege. Nothing 
is more brilliant, notbing more Frenxh, in the 
best sense of the word, than these anm^^ing 
pamphlets, in which the most delicate irony and 
the most pitiless Iqgio are combined, as in the 
famous Piiition des fahricants de cfiandelles, 
bmigies, lampea, ehandeli^s, reverhires, mou- 
dtetUs, 4teignoirSy ei desproaucteurs de mif, huile 
rdniM, alcool, et oHUralmml de tout ce out con¬ 


cern Tielairage, This ]>otition of the candU 
makers is a humorouk complaint against the sun 
for spoiling their trade, a petition b^ed on pro¬ 
tectionist lines. ^‘We demand,” say the peti¬ 
tioners at the close of their'drgumonis, 

“Qu’it vouA plaise de faire une lokqiii ordonne 
la fermeture de toutes fenetres, lucarnes, abat-jour, 
coutre-veotB, volets, ride|^\ix, vasistas, oeils-de-bceuf, 
stores, eu un mot, de toutes ouvertures. trous, 
fenles et fissures par lesquelles la lurai**re du soleil 
a coutume de p^iietrcr dans les maisa*s, au pre¬ 
judice des belles industries dost nous nous fiattons 
d’avoir doti le pays, qui ne saurait sans ingrati¬ 
tude nous abandouner aujourd'liui S une lutte si 
iucgale.” 

From a purely literary point of view sevaral 
of those satires are first-rate. At this time 
Bastiat also wrote his first book, Cobden et la 
Ligue ou Vagitation anglaise pour la liberty des 
ichang^, and finally left Mugron for Paris. 

He soon became the most active and dreaded 
antagonist of tlie protectionist* policy. ITie 
war tariffs of the first empire hod been con¬ 
tinued after the restoration by the monarchy 
of July (Louis Philippe). The first Assodaiion 
pour la liberU des ichanges was lormed at Bor¬ 
deaux, February 1846 ; another wa.s established 
at Paris the same year with Bastiat as general 
secretary, and le Libre ^change as its journal. 
Til is free-tradccampaign was roughly inteiTupted 
by the revolution of 1848 ; and the French 
economists, and Bastiat among them, found 
themselvc.s compelled to direct their efiorts and 
their i'orccs against the spread of socialism. 
Bastiat Imrius-scd those who followed Louis 
Blanc, Considerant, P. Leroux, Proudhon, 
with epigrams and I'efutations, and thus assisted 
in enlightening the country as to the perils with 
which the revolutionary Utopia threatened it, 
see PropriiU et Loi, Propriiti et Spoliation, 
JiLstice et Fi'alemiU, etc. His conflict with 
Proudhon (y.v.) on La p'oLuiti du n'idit, will 
always be considered one of the most brilliant 
passages of ai ms of French economic science at 
this critical epoch. 

At tlie elections of August 1848, the depart¬ 
ment of the Landes returned Bastiat to the 
AssmhUe Conslituantei and May 1849 to the 
Asscviblie Ligislaiive. Here he rarely spoke. 
Ho did not possess the physical qualifications 
of an oAtor, and the extraoi-diiiary exeiHons he 
had imposed on himself since he moved to 
Paris completed the min of his health, previously 
much shattered. After having victoriously 
refuted the errors of protection and socialism, 
he thouglit it was time for him to formulate 
what he considered the true economic doctrine, 
and commencedthepublicatiou Harmonies. 
In this brilliant work, unhappily never finished, 
Bastiat shows the contrast between the internal 
^ weakness of the artificial organisations which 
are founded on constraint, and the prosperity 
jBpontaneously arising in an economic condition 
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in which the equilibriuin of individual and 
collective forces results from their free and 
reciprocal balance. This is the fundamental 
thought {idle mhv^ on whicli the Harmonies 
''Ecmwniit^vcs are lx sod, and granted tliis as a 
philosopliit basis, could ‘uot hrve been 
doveloj)ed with more skill. Some of Bastiat’s 
opinions liavc been criticised—notably his theory 
of value—and he may dlao be complained of as 
being too much of an optimist. But for all 
that no ^<nc has succeeded better in making 
his readers adrniro the science which he himself 
loved so well. Political economy lias been 
indebted to tiim, both dnring his short life and 
after it, for some of its worthiest followers. 
'Qie first volume only of his Harmonics had 
been published when Bastiat, wearied and worn 
out, sought rest in lUly, He died in Rome 
24th Dcecniher 1850, as a Christian ; his last 
vvoi’ds were la veritd. 

[For life of Bastiat, see speech nn the occasion 
of the inaugiuation of nionunient at Miigron hy 
M. Loon Say, 1878. Notices by MM. ih de 
Fontenay,—F. Passy,—Paillottet,—Be Moliiiari, 
—Paul Ganlelle, — Baunar<l,—De Foville.—A. 
Conrtois ftls. Madame Clieuvrcnx publi.slic<l, 
1870, part of the coiTc.s})ondencB of Bastiat, 
T^ttres d'un haintant dcs Landes.] a. de F. 

BASTIAT AS A Tjikorist. The Harnionies 
of Ba.stiat have not been re-echoed by economists 
with one accord. According to Caiunes (Fort- 
nuiMhj llcview, 1870), “all tliat is peculiar to 
his scheme of sjicculation” rests on his doctrine 

service ; “and, this failing, the entile fabric 
inevitably collapses.” By “the shifting uses 
of an ambiguous term” Bastiat conbinnds 
what Ricardo and others had distinguished . 
cases where value is, and is not, projiorlioncd 
to efforts and saerilices (see Dieficultv of 
Attainment). Value in all eases, according 
to Bastiat, represents service. “Such a 
generalisation,” sa 3 's Cairncs, “ is no generalisa¬ 
tion in the scientific sense of the term ; it is a 
mere confounding of unamilyscd phenomena 
under an ambiguous word.” Desmibing all 
commercial transactions aa a reciprocity of 
services, Biustiat attempted not only to explriiii, 
but to justify the existing rifjime, and failed in 
both attempts, wliich he never ouglit to liave 
combined (FortnujhUy Ikvicw, vol. viii. p. 426, 
ct seq.) Dr. Sidgwick in the third bo4k of Ids 
Principles of Political Er.oimny, has all’orded 
the Most complete refutation of the economic 
optimists, “of whom Bastiat may be taken as a 
(;ype” (ibid. ch. ii. § 1). Professor ^^rshall 
wys of Bastiat; “the lucidity of his style 
caused him to have great vogue ; but he really 
understood economic science, in the name of 
which ho professed to write, hardly better than 
the socialists themselves” (Principles of 
^)* ^<^URNOT alsu 
to among the jirojbiind and 
exposed the un 
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scientific character of oconbfnic ojitimisin (Prin- 
cipcs de la thiorie des Riclicsscsy 186J, livre iv. 
I'optimisiTie econoiniquc, Cp. Reime Somnwire,* 
1874). A less temjicrate criticism of Bastiat's. 
^'S may be read with amusement irf' Las- 
Herr JJasliat-Schulze von DcUtzsch . . . 
%pital U7id Arbeit (18G4); addressed to 
’*.ze-])elitzsch, but striking through him 
UJ itiat. Lassalle fastens on tlie weak point, 
thejTicory nf .services, and, witli much humour 
anennore insolence, (roves it to be “no economic 
category ” (p. 132, et scq.) but ratlioi’ an “ econ¬ 
omic enormity without parallel”—“Yet this is 
fhe only new thing which tliat clover windbag 
(ijrishrichc hlai/ncur) has said%in his primer 


(/ibciy\ 

Severe as are these jiHlgmeiits, and in one 
case at least exaggerated, they cannot bo 
wholly set aside. But the ojiinion that Bastiat 
did not make any considerable contributiou to 
abstiact theory is not inconsistent with fli-ati- 
tude to him for having po[iularised (in the best 
sense of the term) the di.scoveric.s of his prede¬ 
cessors. It is admitted that in tlic exposure cf^ 
economic fallacio.s Basti.it is unrivalled. The 
same Cairne.s who Judges tlic Jfarnioiiirs bo 
.severely calls Basti.-it to his aid when he is 
combating economic .soplii.sms (Lradiny Prin¬ 
ciples^ pt. ii. ch. ii.) 


[S'-e, in addition to the authors who li.ave been 
ineiilioiicd as critics of Ba.stiat, Biilmi-Bawerlc, 
(Jesckichtt uvd Kritik der Zinscnlheorien (1884).] 


BATBIE, Anselme PoLVnAiiri!, born at 
Scy.ssan (Gers) 1828. died at Paris 1887. He 
catered the Consril d’Hai in 1849, but left it at 
the coup d\ttU of 2d December 18.51, to give 
himself up to teaching. It was not long before 
he became, first supjilementary |)rofcssor 18.57, 
then full professor, 1862, at the Nicole dc Droit 
at Paris, in “Droit administratif” and “lilcono- 
mic Politique.” Ki(;eted diqiuty to tlie AssemhUe 
Nationale in 1871, he found his pli^fc among 
the mouiirchisU, and was one of the foremost 
opponeiitsof ll.e republican form of government. 
Uwa.shc who iiiveiiLcd the phra.s(; the Gouveme- 
incnt d,e combat, a mot which hatl a gicat success. 
In 187.5 he was elected a permanent senator. 
The delicacy of his mode of thought W’ould 
alway.s have held him back from becoming the 

chanii»ion of the reactionary party. 

• • 

Besides hi# works on law, of which the most 
iinp'irtant is liis Traiti tfdorique et pralil}ue de 
droit public et admi7iUtrutif (1 vols. in 8vo, 1862- 
60), we may mention his economic work.s, Le erfidit 
pnpulairc (1864, 1 vol. in ]8mo)— Turgot, Philo- 
sophe, EGon(nniste,et Admi7iistrateur(\ vol. in 8vo, 
1866) (couroune by the Institiit),— Houveu^i cours 
d'iconomie politique, 1866 (1^ vols. in 8vo),—and 
finally MUanges d'konomie poUlique (Mknoire aur 
le prit d interel, couroiiiie by the Institut, and 
Mhnoire sur I'iinpdfuvant et aprh, 1789-1861, 
1 vol. in 8vo). A, 0. £, 
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BATE'S CASE, oif thk Cash or IwrosiTroNs. 
The riglilPof the crown to levy customs duties 
•without the consent of jiurliament had been 
abolished—at all events in the case of wool—by 
a statute of 1362, and liad not been iKvivcd 
until the IGth eentuiy. Mary and Klipbeth 
had both in’jiostd small dntiofc on artifees of 
commei-ce, but thift had been done ndfe the 
consent of the merchants, and bad .i.'i^cpd no 
attention. It was reserved for Jamt-y 1., r^l^'iiig 
upon the subservience of^.lie jn/'gn, fo niakc 
arbitrary customs an important source of re¬ 
venue. Tosnagk and Toundauk, whicli had 
been granted for life to every king sitice He.nry 
V., included r (bity of is. 6d. per cwt. of ciif- 
rantfl. James by his own autliority, imposed 
another 5s., and tliu.s trebled the duty. John 
Hate, a merchant of the Levant Co., refused to 
pay, on the ground tint tlie tax could only 
lawfully he iutjio.sed by i)iirliameiit. The case 
was bjotight befoi-e the exchequer court, and 
tlie decision of the judges is an imjJorLant illus¬ 
tration of tlie legal tlieories of tlie Stuart jieriod. 
They declared that the king’s jiower is of two 
kinds, ordinary and ahsuliite. His ordinary 
])Ower is exorcised in the iiiteivst of individuals, 
and is limited by common and statute law. 
His absolute power, on tlie otlier hanil, is exn- 
c'sed for the welfare of the whole state, and is 
not so limited Customs are the ellect of com¬ 
merce ; but commeiaa* and all foreign relations, 
such as war and peace, belong to the king’s 
absolute pow’er. He wlio has ])owpr over the 
cause has ]tower .also over the cHect. The sea- 
jiorts are the king's gates, wliioli he can ojien 
or shut as he pleases. Hence the customs are 
subject lo the kim/’s absolute ])Ower, and can 
be levied oi increased at his will. Tliis decision 
Wii8 acquiesced in at the moment, and enabled 
James to issue a liooi; op Rates in 1608. In 
1610 ])arli:uucnt took the matter up, and pro¬ 
tested against tlio claim to levy impositions 
without consent. But they failed to carry their 
bill on ^bc subject, and the decision in Hate’s 
case continued to be legally valid until all 
arbitrary taxation w'as swept away liy the 
Long Parliament. 

[State Trials, vol. ii.—Gardiner, History of 
htigland, vol. ii,—llallam, ConslItHtiimid His¬ 
tory, vol. i.] It. L. 

teBAUDKAH, Nicolas, Abbe, bom at Ain- 
Doiso in 17.30, died, out ofAis mind, it is bc- 
Heveil, about 1702. He gave ij|i his ecelesia.s- 
tio Aatus to establish, at the end of 1705, the 
T^hjuUmles d\^ citoyen mt. chronique dc I'esprit 
national, a periodical opposed at first to the 
jiarty of the Economists ; but which, by a 
conversion mn.st honourable to Bandeau, be¬ 
came, after 1766, the most accredited organ of 
the Physiocrat.^.* Eor example, the cause of 
humanity, and the abolition of negro slavery^ 
were peaded by him witll great warmth. He 
even invented, to kceji these all together, the 


word Humanirme. It was not long before he 
altered the sub-title, of his journal to that of 
Bihlioth^que raisonnie des sdmees. morales el 
poliUques. On accepting a canon ry in Poland, 
he handed over, May 1706, to Du Pont (Da 
Nemour^) the /jhief editcjrship ql jiis review, 
which w’as suppressed hy order in 1?72 (69 vols. 
in 12mo had apiicared). Returning to France, 
he brought his reviev^ out under the title of 
EyMm^ridcs ^co'/iomiques on liibliothiqiut raison- 
n6e de VhistoirC; dc la morale, et dc lap Jifique (19 
numbers in 12ino, Ir'im Deoember 17/3 to June 
1776). His jtrincipal work, was the Premih'e 
introduetkm d la pkilosophie i^nomique ou 
analyse dcs Hats pnlicis, in which he refuted 
brilliantly the Abbe Galiani (1771, in 8v», in* 
SCI ted in the collection of the j)rinci[»al econom¬ 
ists published hy Guillaumin). This secured 
him a high place among the economists of the 
school of tlie Physiocrats. His restless spirit, 
his changeable disposition, and the w'ant of 
financial order in his private alfajrs, brought on 
him ciiticisnis sometimes not undeserved. 

A. c, f. 

BAUHI, Caiu.o, di Vesme, was the author of 
one of the bi'.st books on the history of landed 
projicrty in If nly from the fall of the Roman 
i‘mj)ire up to the establi.shmont of femlalism. 
[I'io'ndc drlht proprietd in Jtalia dalhi caduta 
dell' impero roniano alio stahiHvir.vio dei feudi, 

1836, Torino). The ncailemy of Turin honoured 
this work by a jirize. Baudi di Vesme also 
gained a prize from the AcacU'mie dos In.scrip- 
tions et Bidles Lettres for a book on the 
question of taxation in France under the first 
two dynasties: Tributi ncllc. Gallic durante h 
due priinc dinastie. He edited the Lav^s of the 
Lonyobards, aud WTotc a book on the political 
and economical condilion of Sardinia : Con- 
sidcrazioni politkhe cd economiche sulla Sar¬ 
degna. 

Baudi was born at Cuneo 1809, and died 
1877. He was educated by tlie Jesuits, and 
became famous as a Latin and Greek scholar. 
Ill 1837 he w'ns made a member of the Academy 
of Turin, and in 1850 a senator. m. p. 

BAUMSTAUK, KinvAni) (1807-1889), an 
eminent Gorman economist, born at Sinzheim, 
became privat-docent in caincral science at 
Heidelberg in 1823, was ap])oiiited jirofcssor 
at Grotfswald in 1843, and the same year was 
made director of the economic academy at El- 
dena. He w'as Gehcimer Rcgierungsrat^i, and 
sat in the Prussian Hcrreiihaus, acting in 
politics with the national liberal parly. He 
ditid^feth April 1889. The earlier of his rivo 
jirineipal cconomio writings, Staatswisscnschaft- 
lie/ic Versilclie fiber Stnatskredit, Slaatsschulden, 
vnd Staotspapierc, 1833, is founded maiuly on 
the Oefeniliehe Credit of Neuenius, but contains, 
some independent investigations. His most 
valuable work was his excellent translation of 
Ricardo's Principles—David Ricardo's Grand 
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gwwtoB der Volk^ioirthBchaft und Beateiurmg 
Ubersetzi und erlduiertf ISiS, which first made 
‘ that writej^ doctrines geuerally known in 
Germany, Though strongly •influenced by the 
abstract method of^ liis English master, he re¬ 
cognised hV jnferiorjty to Adam Sm^tu, and 
saw the importance of\he historical direction in 
economic studios. He gave explanations on 
profit, rent, price, taxAi, paper money, and 
public debts, which contributed to the right 
understanding of Ricardo; improved the lan¬ 
guage in which his doctrines liad been stated, 
and corrected the exaggerations of his followers. 
In 1835 he jJhblislied a Cavieralistiche Ew-ydo- 
yddic, which took rank as an instructive work 
for the use of German ollicials. He was also 
auftior of a treatise Zar EinkommeTisleuer/rage, 
1860. 

[Roscher, ^^at. Oek. in Deutschlandy p. 909.] 

J. K. 1. 

BAXTER, Robert Dudley, an eminent 
statistician, was bom in Doncaster 1827, and 
died at Hampstead 1876. He belonged to the 
well-known legal firm of Baxters ft Co. Ho 
combined in a remarkable degree the pursuits 
of business and literature, the character of a 
man of science and a love of poetry. Ilis 
energy in obtaining and classifying information 
was unbounded, as well as the goodwill with 
» hich he imparted it to others. 

Baxter’s statistical work may be divided into 
two classes (a) economical, and (6) political. 

(a) To the first class belong—(1) T/te Btulyel 
and the Income Tax, 1860. (2) Railway ExLcn- 
non a7td its results, 1866—read before the 
Statistical Society, Doc. 1866, and afterwards 
published separately; it contains statistics of the 
growth and distribution of railways, a state¬ 
ment of their cost and estimate of their benefit, 
both for the United Kingdom and other coun¬ 
tries. (3) The National Income, 1S68—the 
income of the United Kingdom is estimated as 
£814,119,000; divided by “the equatorial 
line of British income,” £100 in two nearly 
equal portions, accruing respectively to those 
who have more or less than that annual sum. 
Baxter’s estimate of the amount of income 
which is derived from capital is approved by 
Sir R GiFFENwith some reservation {Essay in 
Finance, series 1 ; Essay on Recent Accumula^ 
iion, pp. 166-170), The distinction* which 
Baxter makes between productive and unpro- 
ductivi (ch. viii.), “ the income that is an orig¬ 
inal and fresh contribution to the common 
stock from that which is merely derivccLfrom 
the first,” requires consideration (cp. Leone 
Levi* Wages and Eamdngs of the Workdig 
Classes, Reports of theSrilLsh Association, 1881, 
p. 275, and 1882, p. 299). (4) The Foreign 
Market Bill, 1869. (5) The Taxation 

(ftke Kingdom. After a dear statement 
ef the amount of taxation, the writer ^timates 
' ft* dbtribution and pressure. He pronounces 


on many delicate econohiid questions, s.y. 
“Railways and public carriages are oKiged to a 
groat extent themselves to bear the contribu¬ 
tions levied from them, from the existence oi 
maxittum charges limited by law or b^ the 
publilcapacity of jJaying.” He maintains that 
taxes In property do not become rent charges, 
and df,pules Mill's principle of taxing unearned 
increa^ent of rent. He settles what proportion 
of tlf' rates on land and houses are borne by 
lantnord and tenant respectively. He finds 
tliat the pressure oi taxation on the manual 
labour classes (eight and a half per cent of 
workmen’s earnings) is heavy in proportion to 
t\ie taxation of the larger indust^al incomes of 
the uppq,^ and middle classes (eight per cent). 
To estimate the pressure of taxation on the 
working clas.sc8 he collected budgets of family ex- 
j'cnditure (see Workmen’s Budcets). Atten¬ 
tion should also bo called to bis estimate of the 
})roperty of the United Kingdom (in 1869) 
£6,000,000,000. (6) Natunml DeMs of the 

World, 1871. Measured in four ways by: (1) 
nominal capital ; (2) interest actually jxiid ; 
(3) annual charge per head of pojmlation ; (4) 
jiroportion of annual cliarge to gi'oss income. 
The last, which is the most correct method, 
makes tlie burden in 1870 baldly gi'cater than 
in 1700, and less than in 1712. The progress 
of the indcbtednc.s8 of tlic world as compared 
with the United Kingdom is sliown by the 
statement that, while in 1848 our debt vsa 
nearly half, in 1870 it is just a fifth of the 
total debt of the world. AKscJutely, the debt 
of the United Kingdom was reduced slightly 
between 1848 and 1S70. In respect of the 
burden of debt there appears a remarkable 
equality between the United Kingtlnm and 
several of her great contemporaries. 

The subject is brought down to a later date 
in(7) “Recent Progress of National Debts,”1874 
{.Journal of the Statistical Society). (8) Local 
Govemmeni a-td Taxation, 1874 ; containing a 
criticism of Gosciien’s repoi-t on thocncroase 
of local taxation. 

{b) The rest of Baxter’s statistical writings 
arc rather political than economical. 

(1) The VoUmteer Moxemeni, 1860. (2) The 
Netc Rfform Rill; the Franchise Returns, etc., 
1866. (3) The Redistrihutian of Seats and the 
Counties, 1866 [with which should be read letters 
to tile Times on cognate subjects in the same aneP 
the following xear]. (4) Results of*the General 
Elect-ion of 1863, 1869. (5) History of English 
Parties and Conservatism, 1870. (6) The 

Political Progress of the Workin^Ctasses, 1871. 

[A beautiful picture of Baxter’s simple life and 
a useful analysis of hi.s elaborate works ore given 
In In Meuwriam R. Ik Baxter, by his widow.] 

F. Y. E. 

BAZAAR. A Persian word moaning i 
fnarket. In this sense it is employed in Itidi^' 
Turkey, and other ealtem countries. In Great 
Britain the significarion of the word 
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corrupted, implying either a collection of shops 
for the i-e^iling of fancy goods or the temporary 
opening by amateurs of some place for the sale 
^f such goods and for amusement, mostly for 
the b<^cfit of a charity. "We need only consider 
the term in the sense in which it is used i ^ the 
Kast. There every town of magnitude is , pos¬ 
sessed of its bazaar, which is the ce.itrc of mer¬ 
cantile life, where business both whole'. ’H<and 
retail is transacted, and where news is circuhjted. 
The bazaar quarter of the frwn, is often a /ol- 
lection of streets with shops entirely distinct 
which constitute the bazaar, while in other 
cases a square is devoted to the use of the mer¬ 
chants and dowel's. A ’'ery largo amount of- 
business is eairied on through the medium of 
bazaars; and they are a recognised institution of 
oriental life. 

BAZAKD, Saint-Aman]), bom at Paris 
1791, died at Courtry near Montformcil, 1832. 
He wjis one of the three founders of the society 
of the Cahuonaui (q.v.) in Prance (1821), and 
joined in the active work of the Saint-Simouians 
after the death of Saint Simon, whom ho had 
■jever seen, lie held an imjiortant position as 
editor of the I'rodudcur (1825-26), of the 
Orqanisateur (second of that luiriie, 1828-30), 
and of the Globe (1831). AVith Knfantin he 
became the centre of the Saint-Simonian relig¬ 
ion ; but bcfoie long the opinions of Enfantin, 
Ijartioularly on the state of “Woman in the 
Family/' cau.scd him to leave it (.January 1832). 
To explain ^\)iy he did this he jmblished a 
jiamplilct called Discussioivt nioraks, politiques 
ct rcHqieusea, January 1832. A. c. f. 

.BEAR. Under Backwardation the posi¬ 
tion of a seller who is unable to deliver according 
to contract ijiis been shown. A Bear is a seller 
in blank, and from M-ttlemont to settlement he 
must borrow stock on the best terms which he 
can make in order to arrange the Continuation 
{q.v.) of his contract. The word, no doubt, 
aro.sc from the belief that one who sells in anti¬ 
cipation lower prices is a desponding, pessi¬ 
mistic, and misanthropic person, but it has 
been so long in use tliat there is no certain 
knowledge of its derivation. In America one 
who sells as a Bear of stock is said to be “.sell¬ 
ing short” The simple adjective “bare” may 
be the origin of the expression, as, wdien the 
time of settlement comes, the Bear seller is bare 
oMiort of the security which he has contracted 
to deliver. ^Vheu ho hos “lou back,” he 
is saidftto have “closed ” his “bear.” A. e. 

BEARER. Bonds to bearer, and sometimes 
Blj.irea, are thos^ which are negotiable instru¬ 
ments on their face. Bearer securities arc dis¬ 
tinguished, on the stock exchange, fiom 
registered securities inasmuch as the title of 
the former passes f»m holder to holder, while 
there is no legal title to a registered share until 
tho^ owner has had his nmo placed on the 
register of the company in which bo has acquired 


a share or shares (see Commercial Instru- 
MEKT). A. E. 

BECCARIA, Cesark Bonesana (Marquis) 
bom 1785, at Milan, was brought up in a Jesuit 
college at Parma. Through^.his interest in dip- 
ferent sciences apd the circumstances of his life 
he was led to try his hand at very different 
subjects, and succeeded marvellously in every one 
ofthem. Anablcmath<y/naticiaD,hewroteanote- 
worthy treatise on the “nature of style,” being 
an analysis of the principles of lestheri-s applied 
to one of the biviches of fine arts (Mfiaii, 1770 
vol. i. ; the second volumo never apj^cared). 
lie belonged for twenty.five years t(f the highest 
magistracy, publishing for the Austrian govern¬ 
ment excellent reports on com stores, on the 
reform of coinage, on measures and weigh’is 
(proposing a Metric System based on astronom¬ 
ical magnitudoa and physical properties, 1780) 
on dcinogiaphical questions, etc., marked by 
groat lucidity and precision and full of ideas 
ahead of his times. His famous little pamphlet, 
Dei delitli e dclU pme, published in 1764, ha.s 
been translated into twenty-two languages. In 
1768 a chair of political economy was founded 
for him by the Austrian government in Milan 
(the second chair for this science founded in 
Italy ; the lirst was founded in 1756 in Naples 
by Bartolomeo Intiei:! lor Okno\esi), and he 
oceiqtied it for tw’o years. He died in 1793 
without having pulilislied his lectures, which 
were lirst published iu 1804 by Custodi, aud 
certainly arc very remarkable considering they 
were written before A. Smith's IVeaUh oj 
Nations. Beccaria treats political economy as 
an art to maximise the value of the produce of 
work, regarding labourers as engines whoso duty 
has to be maximised. From this principle 
he deduces the necessity of a division of labour, 
a determination of llio value of a labourer, 
and tho nature and function of capital. His 
lectures are also remarkable for au exposi¬ 
tion of the laws of growth of population iu re¬ 
lation to subsistence, now known as Malthus’s 
theory, Beccaria, however, is not correct, 
according to onr present standard, in sundry 
other questions, allowing himself to be misled by 
the prevailing French school, and is in this 
respect inferior to his friend A'kriii. A special 
men lion must be made of a quite small ])amphlet 
Beccaria wrote in a newspaper {il Caffe) in 
1704 or 1765, under the title, Jlgebraieal 
Essay on Smuggling, in which he solves analyt¬ 
ically the problem, “How much of a given fflian- 
tity of merchandise must merchants smuggle, 
so as nft to b'O winners or losers, althougli the 
remaining portion of the mcrch.andise be con- 
tiscated 1 ” 

The expression, popularised through Beccaria's 
influence, “the greatest hajipiuess of the greatest 
|iiumber ” {la massima feliciia divisa nd maggiot 
numero, Preface of treatise, Dei ddiiii e deUepent] 
is one of tltose phrases which have penetratwl m 
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daep bito the mtnd of dviliaed raau that some 
further observations on itg origin are advisable.' 
• Beccaria savs, § 2 of bis treatise Dd delUii e 
diUe pme ft764), that coldlyg(rigidly) examining 
human nature we see that every tnan is absolutely 
and that 4n this basis alone legislation 
can be estaWishcd, it is dbt to be knocked 
over consUinily, That nobody cares anything 
for the universal happiness, or for the good 
of others, and that “o^ii uomo si fa centro di 
tutte le corubiuazioni del globo,” every iiiau makes 
himself the centre of all the things that ha]tpeii in 
the world.*' Tlie principle wliioli Beccaria aimouiicos 
may have been suggested to him by his friend Vern, 
who had written a special treatise on the Nature 
of Pleasure and Pain, Italian econoinist:, con¬ 
temporary with Verri, were apj)areiitly led to give 
gieat attention to this subject through the bool; 
of Be iManpertiiis on Le prindpe de la moindr-'’ 
action. They were also greatly iniliienced by Hei. 
VBTJUS, who says, Traiti de I’esprit {17r<9), vol. i. 
div. ii. ch. ii. " that the principle of interest i- 
for the moral world, what the principle of gravi¬ 
tation is for tl|p j)hys;oal one.” The general idta 
is found eailier than the writers cited {e.g. in Pr. 
Hcttcheson’s Inquiry (1738), but it is ol iutensl 
to trace tlie channel through which it reached 
English economists (see Bentii.vm). Jt. r. 

BKCJIKU, JoHANX Joachim (lt)2h ?-16Sr)), 
was the principal re[)reseulativc of Austrian 
|K)litical economy under Lno^johl I. He was 
born at Sjicyer, jirobably in 1C25 ; lie was son 
of a Protestant minister, but, whilst still young, 
bociiine a Roman Catholic. Ho was medical 
p]‘ofessor and court physician at Mainz. He 
afterwards removed to Wurzburg and Municli, 
and in 1666 to Vienna, where lie was employed 
in the newly established Commorz-Collegiuiu. 
He wa.s much busied in the fouudation of East 
and West Indian trading coin])aniea, the intro¬ 
duction of foreign branches of indusliy, and tlie 
negotiation of Austrian loans in Holland. Over¬ 
whelmed with debt, he Hod in 1678 to HoDaiid, 
whence he passed in 1080 to England, where he 
died in 1685, having probably again become a 
Protestant. Leubsttz describes him as ‘‘un 
esprit excellent,” “Vir summo ingenio,” but as 
morally worthless, insolent, vain, and men¬ 
dacious. There was in him a large element of 
the charlatan, but he had great ingenuity, 
activity of mind, and fertility of invention. 
He was the originator of potato cultivation in 
Germany. Hi.s Physira ^contains 

the fundamental ideas of the phlogistic system 
.of chemistry ; Stuhl admitted his obligations to 
it, and pronounced it to be “ojms sine pari, 
prirauin hactenus ct jirinceps.” His principal 
economic work was his PoUii8c}ierDiscur8%on dm 
eigei^liehen UrsacJicn d'S AuJ-und Ahukmcn 
der Reiche, Stadte nnd Republiken, in specie v)ie 
ein Land n/ihrhaft und follcreich m rnoehm und 
in eine rechte. Socictatem civilrm zu brmgen, 
16^8. If is written In thc^ spirit of the mer-, 
cantilo system, but avoids some of the exagger- 
atiwis of that system, and shows occasional 


insight into jnster principles. As Roschkr re¬ 
marks, most of the German econqpiiista who 
preceded him had been theologians, philologists^ 
or jurists; he w.os a student of natural pMlo- 
aoph|, and this gives to his writings a special 
IVeslifccss, a freedom from itodantry, and a practi¬ 
cal cliractei-, uhich, with his lively and striking 
stylJ fitted them to exercise a popular influence, 
as ttt*y in fact did, both directly and still more 
thr*gh his disciide Hobnkck, 
fRoschcr, dr Nat. Ode. in Ihiilsdthuul, 

p. 270.] J. K. I- 

BECKMANN, Juii\XN (1730-1811). Beck¬ 
mann, a native of Hoya in Hanover, became 
‘profcsRi '' oi ])hiIos(>p!iy 1766, J^id then (iioin 
1770 tjll liib death) of iiatiniial economy al 
Gottingen, in liis native country. Under 
Bcekni.aiin, SriuA'inn, and others, Ooltingen 
hr. amc the leading universily at that date for 
tlic social and pcJiLieal .sciences. Bcekniann 
has claims to he regiird(‘d as the fonndcii of 
.scicniidc Lecliiiojngy, .and lie luid a wide know¬ 
ledge of the iiidii.slries, .arts, and sciences. 
Liinucus was among lii.s friends. lie wrote on 
commerce, agriimlturo, botany, finance, book-* 
kecjiing, teehnology, etc., but the woik whicli 
has been of nnist use lo economists is hie 
history of iiivcntion.s, Pcitrayf zar Orsrjfidit- 
dcr Erfindungcn (in live volumes) (1780-1805), 
part of a series of “Beitrage zur Oekonomie, 
Tcchnologie, Polizei — und Kiimeralwissen 
sehafteri.” The Jfisforg of LiveiiHons has 
been translated into I’higlisli, and is included 
in Bolin’s Standard Libiary ; ju'erixeil to rlia*: 
translation there is a good biograpliy. 

fFor a general list of works, sf' Prolessor Elstcr's 
ai tide “Beckmann” in iha mviIlanUw’i ferbuckder 
t^laatfnuissenschojlm. For entiei.sni, sec Ii<i.scl»er, 
deschichk' der Nati(inal-i)d.onomik in. Ih vtsddnnd 
(1874), p. 9J2 and note; ep. 582 note.] J. H. 

BEDE (sec Manor). A German term ibr 
certain exactions paid to the feinlal lord by 
those of his tenants who did not hold by mili¬ 
tary tenure, or who were not cc4*esiasUc.s. 
Originally payable in kind and detennined only 
l»y tlie Mill of the lord, in most parts ol Germany 
by the Kith century tlie Bede had become n 
fixed money ji.aymcnt. Tlii.s quit rent con¬ 
tinued in existence for a long [>eriod, and in 
some jinrts of Germany u'as not di.su.sed oven 
in tlie j)rcscnt century. In some cases the rent 
was paid to aiiotj^er peison tlian the ownef^i 
the land, foi^ning thus a kind of rent-charge. 

The Bede seems U* be analogous to tlioV^rcd- 
ditus aaslsus" or fixed i]uit rents formerly jiaid 
by manorial tenants in Knglanfl. But it differs 
from this in the fact tliat it could not be exacted 
from military temints, and in other ways. It is 
also analogou.s to the Frcneh Tah.lk hut has 
no connection with any system of luxation. As 
iU name implies,-- a request, a prayer— 
it is a Bknkvoi^nce extracte<l from the 
tenants by tbeir feuual chief. Ooiaj^iaro (be 



English words "hsSeripe," a day's reaping due 
Trom thf tenants at the lord’s request, boon- 
srth, a day’s ploughing, boon-days, a day’s 
labour, and the Latin phrases “preces," Pr.a- 
Conrad, J/midn'orUrhuch der ^'taais- 
mssensehaftm, s.v, ]S89. C.c. 

BEEKE, Rnv. Hukkv, 1 ni at Kingstei'iiton, 
Oovonshiro, 6 th January 1751, cduoered at 
Cambridge, wjiere ho j)rocccded M.a. W776 ; 
p.T). 1300. lie was professor of modern ii-fstoiy 
in 1801, Doan of Bristol,\814 ; and died *837 
(see AiirniMEi'K!, Poli j car,. Hlstouy of). 

Otjservattons wi the l^Ti.ducc of the Income Ttix. 
pt. 1., London, 1799, 8vo; new and correofod 
edition, wiiti ^ddilinna, Londinj, 1800, 8vo (an 
able defence oi (be t:n\, showing tiie ecoqpinic .state 
of (ire.it lirit.iin at the time. An appreciative 
.aeconiii ol Hoi-kr s wort h given by (,'n i n.s in 
Ins tlronlh of t'opitol, 1890J . Ij, n_ 

BLIiDAiM, icjnited antlior of Cunsiderutiuns 
Munn/, IlutUmt, and Foreign Exchanejes; 
being mi Inquiry into the prr.sent state of the \ 
British Coinayr, particularly with regard 'to the ^ 
scarahj oj SUecr Moiuy, irilh a ricto to point 
mit the most prokibte means of aak-mq it jilenti. 
fuf (London, 1772). 

[J/.nd///y Iteviao, 1772, vol. xlvi. p, 24 ,T See 

also Jevons's I'lmnicy and Finance, ji. 368.] 

BELL, lVu.r.iA.n (1731-1816), prebendary 
of \\ r.stiniiisliT and tieinsinor of St. I>unl'.s, was 
a idl,)w ol Magdalene Collogo (Cambridge); 
liero boobl ii-ied one of Lord Townsheud's jirizcs 
by tliu work wdiuli entitles him to bo con- 
snlend as an eeonojni.st—A dissertation on the 
folio,.ing .Minjcct : iriint Cames principally 
CioUntmle I,, render a Xation Bop,il,.us I And 
u-hnt h[lr,’l has the Fpiilonsncss of a Xation <m 
Its Bru.Ur In I7.r,i ]i, ,,k 

tamed,,,, oppo.siuoii to .Moxti-squiuu (£rt/,.cs 
ftrsano, ciii,.o.vMii, nniKeprit des loix, 1. xmij. 
ells 17-29), tlie .siipcior iioiiuloiisnc.ss of the 
modern worid (see Hmne’s Essay on the Bopuleus- 
’dXal,oii.s, mol Ph ilosoph ical Wort s 
‘■ol. III. Jf, SO, nd. Greouo and Giose). In il,iv 
1 >u_no I,ad been oritieised by R. WallaoE 
(1.03), who asserted that modern arts and 
ins iti.tious tended to diminish population. 

Bell has ]>rolably been insinred by this writer. 
4)imiierce and the arts have, according to Inin, 
a tendency to dimmish i>opulatiou, for there 
V*not ‘any bounds originally prescribed to 

Mrie? o/Tf ‘’“’’e employed iipSn the ueces- 

mooTe ^fi the influx of 

money the pruios of provisions high, and 
render the sui.port of families dillieult; where- 
agTicultime and the more useful arts by 
owcring prices, must cause a fall of wages, bu t 
m what proportion the author holds to bo “an 

cnltra a? 1 “Sri- 

R «11 It- necessary einploymouts, I 

Bell thinks that “of all folitioal institution^ 

uone seems more immediately requisite. . . than 

VOL L 


an equal division of lands ” (p. 24) Ho pro- 
poses, therefore, th»t the right of hiaoaEm- 
TUEE should be abolished and » more equal' 
division ^tablislfed between all the children of 

a family (p. 28 ). He recqnmiends e. republioJn 
lorm of^'overuiiient, as jnost favourable to tho 
increase of ],oi,uIatioii (p. 29). tlnly after a 
considerable increase thereof should commerce 
bo mtrodnood. This'dissertation has been as¬ 
sailed by Wilham Temple, a clothier ofTrow- 
bridge m ^ Vindieaiion of Cemmerce and the 

Arts, by J_ 11 -_ M.D., London, 1758. 

*3orinaii iiiKler tho title: 
Wdhelm Bells, M.A. cu Cambndge, geh-onU 
Jnuschrift nm den Quellen und Folyen dner 
1762, and Vienna, 17418 
[lludhichs LUeratyre, pp, 61, t,2.~IHetion- 
vol. iv. pji, 176 177 
I I'^rJ of Political Kconmmj, p‘ 

LeJM ^ m erroneou.sJy uscnbcd to 

■■ S. B. 

BELLliI!.s, John-, mcnilu r oC tin, Society of 
Fnonds, boni about 1654, became joint-lord of 
the manor of Coin St. Aldwyn's, Gloucpsie,.shire 
and devoted liiniself to lihilanthiopie projects, in 
Bome of which he anti.-ipated John Hoivaiiu. 
Died in Loudon, 8 th Fehmary 1726. Among 

ins minicious pamiihleta arc_ ® 

Broposak/or Ba,.,,,ig a VoUedge of Bndustn,, 
Loudon, 1695 and 1090, .Ito (the rid, arc to pro¬ 
vide the capital and derive prolit from the college 
111 winch destitute men ami women are to Hnd work’ 
and a resort in old age or illness; rei>rinted in 
iv. Owen.s Ben, View of Society, 1818 ; sec also 
PAlens.SOitfo/'tte Boor, 1. p. 264 etc. ; K JIari’s 
l>aeKapiuil, ai„l H. M. Hyndmau’s SoeiaVmn in 
England LS 8 S, p. 05 etc.)_as.„y,, tf,, 

loor, Mmiujactures, Trade, etc., London, 1699, 
4lo.--An Essay fur Employing the Boor to Pro/ti 
London, 1723, -ito. II. H. t. 

BKLLITTI, Giapixto, author of Consider. 
asioai sulla liberld dell' aniuma e sull' aboUcime 
della assisa del pescc, Napoli, 1791, strciuiously 
defends flee trade, much in tho same way as 
CANTAi.un, (r/.r.) (“Domenico di Gennaio, 
dnea di Cantiilui«") had done in 1785 in his 
Anumw. ^ 

I>hLLOM, GjnorsAMO, w'jis a liomau banker 
who >vjot(', in 1750, an Pssay on Commerce 
{JJissa tauoae sopra il Covimcrdo) which had an 
e.\tniordinary success. It was translated into 
•several fcngnages (including English, London 
17.i2), and the i^iie Benedict XIV. (Lainber- 
tini) made the aiillmr a marquis for itf In 
1757 a .second Italian edition appeared, and in 
the s^jne year a Letter on Imaginary Money. 

In iho^ Essay on Cmmncrce Beiloni does not 
show hini-self i-.osse.ssed of any superiority over 
economi.sts who wero his ]ircdeccssors, like 
Locke, Melon, Bnocr.iA and Galiani, and his. 
great success is the more dillieult to understand 
as his book is not Irco Iroin some very gross 
errors, which even in his time ought to have 
been avoided by an acute and learned writer. 
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kn example of such errors is hia approval of 
, measures tending to prohililt the exportation of 
coin. His writings have been collected by 
CusTODi in his JiaecoUa degli Hconoviisli classiei 
daliani, M. P. 

BENEFIOE (i). -This term was’ applied 
during the Early Middle Ages to lands held of 
a person wlio retainedtjthe ownership by a 
tenant who enjojed the usufruct. A tenure of 
this kind, revoeablo at the will of the owner, 
and knowA' as a jfecariuin, was oeeasionally to 
be found in the Roman republie. Under the 
empire it appears more frequently ; and, where 
the eonditioiis of the grant are light, it is 
naturally described as a beneficium. Under 
the Merovingian kings the tenure became still 
more common ; partly owing to the action of 
the great ecclesiastical proiwiotors, who by 
grants of this kind to dependant tenants 
secured the cultivatiou of their estates ; partly 
owing to the surrender of their lands by the 
weak to the taore powerful on condition of 
being allowed to retain the nsnfruct. The- 
usual condition of a hcnrjicinm was a periodical 
payment in money or in kind ; it was not 
associated with military service until the 8th 
century. At first revocable at will, and then 
granted only for a short term of years, by the 
middle of the 9th century heneficia }ia<l come 
to be regarded as hereditary, liy that time, 
also, the beneficiary tciuiro had become the 
almost universal form of laud-holdiiig by per¬ 
sons above the rank of Villein ; a change which 
was largely due to the action of Charles Martel 
and the early Carlovingian princeR, wlio forced 
the ecclesiastical proprietors to give up large 
portions of their estates to secular hands, while 
allowing them to retain the nominal ownership. 
The conjunction of the beneficial system with 
the vassal relation—with which originally it 
bad nothing to do—ultimately created feudal 
tenure, such as it was to bo found in the 
greater part of western Europe. 

[The clearest account of the early history of 
precaria and ben^ida is by Fustel de Coulfinges, 
“Les Origines du Regime Feoilal” m Jteo^ce des 
Deux Mondes for 15th May 1873. On the Mero¬ 
vingian and Carlovingian Urujidum^ the standard 
works are those of Georg Woitz, Deutsche Verfas» 
tungegescJiichtef toI. ii. (2d ed. 1870), vol. iv. {2d 
ed. 1885), and Paul Roth, Qeschichle des ^nefidal^ 
toeeens (1850), and Feudalitiit und Unierthanen- 
‘Verhand (1863), who, however, differ in important 
points. For brief summaries, see Stubbs, Const. 
BisL Engl., vol. ch. ix. ; and Felix Dahn, 
Deutache Qeachichte (1888), bk. v. cb. vi.^ 

w. j. A. 

Bl^EFlCE (2). An ecclesiastical living or 
promotion.' ^ho word hcMjidum was apidied 
^ port^s of land granted by a feudal lord to 
"Wjfellowers (see Brnkfice^J^o, 1), but after- 
yiiilds it came-to be-^stricted in a general sense * 
.0. (di%[ch preferments and dignities^and in a 
na^wer Muse to rectories, vicarages, and per¬ 


petual curacies, which were^ endowed with lands 
and tithes. The perpetual right of presentation 
to a benefice is called an advowson and ii 
regarded as a hereditament of an incorporeal 
natur^ The right of next presentation iacunly 
persoikl property. No one but a priest can 
hold Hi benefice, and benefices to which the cure 
of soA is attached cannot be charged with pay¬ 
ment to other persons.^ 

{tI^c EcdesiasticaX Law of the Church of Eng^ 
lana, by Sir R. Phillijore, London, 1873.] 

J. B. 0. U. 

BENEFICIUM CEDENDARUM ACTI- 
ONUM (Scots law term). Right of co-surety 
to sue for contribution. ^ 

BENEFICIUM COMPETENTI^. A privi- 
lege given by the Roman law to defendants in 
actions brought by plaintiffs standing in certain 
relations to them {e.g. to fathers in actions 
brought by their children, to former masters 
in actions brought by freedmeu, etc.) If a 
defendant availed himself of this privilege, 
judgment was not given for the amount of tlie 
claim, but for such sum as the defendant might 
bo able to pay without depriving himself of the 
necessaries of life. E. s. 

BENEFICIUM UIVISIONIS (Scots law). 
An iraidicd light of a surety to be sued in the 
first place only for his share. 

BENEFICIUM EXCUSSIONIS. A privilege 
given to sureties in the later Roman law, 
which enabled them to p 08 t}K>nc the payment 
of the guaranteed debt until the principal 
debtor had been sued for Ibe ajnount. P.. fi. 

BENEFICIUM INVENTAHIl. By the civil 
law, the property of a dccea.'icd person goes to 
one or more persons who have to pay all 
legacies and debts, and who, after once having 
accepted the inheritance, cannot plead in- 
suificient assets, but are personally liable for 
everything. A person taking an inheritance 
in this way is called an heir (heres) (but it 
must be rem-mbered that the word “heir" in 
English law has a totally different fheaning). 
Justinian introduced the Icnefidum inveniarii 
which enables the heir to have an official in¬ 
ventory of the estate made before he accepts 
the inheritance ; when this is done the inherit¬ 
ance is said to be accepted “with benefit of 
inventory,’' and the heir is answerable to the 
extent of the assets only. The rules of ipw 
here described are^till in force in the countries 
whose laws ^ based on the civil law (see for 
instance the French Code Civil, art 798).' 

E. 6. 

BENEVOLENCES. Voluntary grants mads 
to the king on application by him personally, 
or by letter, or tlirough commissioners. They 
were first exacted by Edward IV, Though 
they were declared illegally 1 Ric. HI. c. 2, 
Henry VII. resorted to them in 1491 and 
obtained an act (2*Henry VII, c. 10) for Qw 
recovery of all sums promised but nol^paid. 
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Henry YIII. demanded benevolences in 1628 
and 1646, and many sums were given to 
• Elizaboth. During the stniggle between the 
Stuarts and parliament, the crown more than 
onco^esorted to this method of raising l^ioney. 
The Petition of Right (1627) expressly declared 
that no man should be liable to any uene^ olcnce 
or forced loan. J. E, i: M. 

[Dowell’s History of J'axati(m and 'io )ea in 
England (London, \9i%^).--£onstiiutio(ial JLa •}d, by 
H. Broom, p. 398 (London, t885) —SiaU TtudSf 
899.—12 Coke, HeporiSf 119.] 

BENTHAM, Jeremy, philosopher, reformer, 
and economist, born at Houndsditch, Londoij, 
1748, was trofaed for t!ie bar, but soon aban¬ 
doned it fui' a life of study and trav#l, which 
a considerable private fortune made jiossible. 
Most of his voluminous works were first pub¬ 
lished in French by bis friend and admirer 
Dumont. Bentbam died at Westminster 1832, 
in his eighty-fifth year. 

Bentham deserves a place in the history of 
political economy, ])artly from his ftiitings on 
that subject, perliaps even more from the influ¬ 
ence of his philosophy on hi.s friends James 
Mill and David Ricardo. Ilis first imiK)rt- 
ant economical work, the Defence of UsuTy, is a 
beric.s of lively letters (written from Russia in 
1787), in which he apjxials to Adam Smith to 
apply his principles consistently, and withdraw 
his sanction 0*om “legal restraints on pecuniary 
Iwrgains.” Ho contends that no man should 
b5 forbidden to mako his own terms in a bargain 
relating to money, any more than in any other 
bargains. Ho tries to prove, by closely reasoned 
arguments, that, when the legislatuvo fixes a 
maximum rate of interest, it does not benefit 
tlio right pci-sona, while it corrupts the public 
by multiplyiTig temptations to law-breaking. 
Ho proceeds on the gcneial prinuijde that every 
man is the best judge of his own inU^rest, and it 
is for the public good that he should bo left free 
to Book it. Bentham was one of the first econ- 
ft k iters whoft^ere oomjdetoly emancipated 
from the old prejudices again-st lending of money 
at interest; and ho combats not only the old 
arguments against usury, but Adam Smith’s 
special pica that, without a legal maximum, 
money would })a.s3 from the sobor people to the 
prodigals and [irojectora. The prodigals, said 
i?(jpthara, would not get it, and the projectors 
ought to it. As Adam«Smith himself has 
frc(]ucntly remarked, all industrid progress de- 
pendi* on the formation of new industrial 
Bchomca, or in ojhor words, on the work of pro¬ 
jectors. In hindering projectors, therefore, we 
are hindering the public good. So argued Bcu- 
tham ; and Adam Smith is said to have con¬ 
fessed (before his death, in 1790) that in this 
point the disciple Ifiid bettered the instruction 
of his master. Both in style and in matter this * 
is one of the most masterly of Benthara's econ- 
Pffiioal writings. The praise, however, must be 


shared with the iVofcsf against Law J’a*M(l796), 
and the Observationsym (he Poor Bill of Mr. PUL ^ 
In the latter, written 1797, he marshals a list * 
of objections exj)res8ed in his happiest manner, 
and acknowledged by Pir^^o be (in oonjunctiAi 
with th'} Essay of Malt^s) coiD(>I«tely fatal to 
the success of his bill. The relief of the poor 
became an object of hi^thorough and dispassion¬ 
ate investigation, and as a result ho submitted 
to government an elaborate poor-law .-icheme 
which anticipated many features of^the law of 
1834, and was within an ace of being accepted. 
Bentham was quick to see the affinity of the 
new economical doctrines of Adam BaiiTHwith 
his own political philosophy. Even in his econ¬ 
omical writings he is evidently more gulfed 
by his utilitarian conception of law and govern¬ 
ment tlian by purely economical reasons; but 
he fin<Is the tft'o in harmony with each other; 
and, ill those important cases where political 
economy is inscjiarablc from politics and legis¬ 
lation, he is original only in th*^ sense of being 
a very intelligent disciple. His ow’n construc¬ 
tive (as opposed to his eriticiil) work in political 
economy is most fully presented in the Manual 
of Political Economy. Dumont gave part of 
this to the world in the Geneva Bihliothiqiu 
Britannique- as early as 1798, and rightly 
remarks (in his introductoiy letter there) that, 
unlike Adam Smith, Bentham is never the hi^ 
torian but always the legislator, and that he laid 
s|)eeial stress on tbo limitation of labour by 
capital. 'Whether much or little labour is to 
be employed in any industry must depend on 
whether much or little capital is devoted to 
that iudnstry. This was not a new idea, but 
it was made more prominent than in the Wealth 
of Nations, from which othenvise the Manual 
differsmore in method than in doctrine. Political 
economy is treated as a science whereby much 
can be known, rather than as an art whereby 
government can do much for its citizens. The 
part of government is, as a nile, to “bo quiet’* 
and lot self-interest have its perfect work, so 
that, out of the three classes of measures, the 
spojUe acta by the citizens, the agenda by the 
state, and the non agenda by the state, the 
first, in economical matters, must play the largest 
part. In the Manual, indeed, the non agenda 
cover the greatest number of pages ; the various 
forms oft mischievous in tcrfercnce by government 
are de.*?eribed at length, and treated very much 
as by Adam Smith. They are, however^ more 
plainly declared by Bentham (as later by COD-’ 
DEN)^to be not simply unwise, but unjust. 
CoIoDisatiou is regarded as a loss to the mother 
country and a gain to the world, a view which 
led Bentham, in his cajmeity of French citizen, 
to advise the French (in 1793) to emancipate 
their colonies. Drawbacks and Bouxtirs are 
condemned; but the granting of a patent to 
inventors is sti'ongly commended, and the ex¬ 
pense of procuring one is denounced as unjust. 
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In a passage, which does not appear in the 
Bihlioihhque Britannique, and may liave been 
written after Malthus’s Bssfiy, premiums on 
l|U'ge families and similar encouragements of 
population^are oondlmned: “As well make in¬ 
stitutions tb jJuTiish Lien for not eating, or pay 
them for eating, \vith i)remiums for them who 
eat most aud oftoncst.’^. In regard to finance, 
Bentham considers that the best tax is the 
extension of escheats on failure of near relations 
(which is tflso the subject of a separate pamphlet), 
and the worst taxes are those on law proceed¬ 
ings. “ In (*aw a tax is a prohibition to every 
man who cannot pay the tax ; this is understood 
in trade, but seems not to be understood in 
ai^thing else,” ho says in his Conversations. 
He thinks well of the redemption of the national 
debt by an (inviolable) sinking fund, consider¬ 
ing that the money employed in reducing the 
debt is, at the time of repayment, a positive 
addition to the productive capital of the country. 
This may he flouht'ul doctrine ; but no excep¬ 
tion can be taken to the main reason given for 
repayment, iiamely, that “sum lor sum the 
enjoyment produced by gain is not e»]^nal to the 
suffering produced by loss. In this difference, 
traced through all its coiiscqueiiees, lies the 
mischief, and the sole mischief, of baukru]ite.y, 
or of theft. ” In dealing with special economical 
doctrines Bentham is not, on the whole., in ad¬ 
vance of his master, while we miss, throughout, 
his master’s continual illustrations from life and 
history. His distinctions aie. often cx])ressed 
in philosophical terms, without thereby be¬ 
coming either more subtle or more profound. 
National wealth, as the total of the means of 
subsistence or ciijoynie.nt, is distinguished from 
national opuience or “relative wealth,” which 
varies inversely with population. He describes 
the “final cause” of wealtli as well-being, and 
the “material cause” as “the matter of wealth 
considered in respect of its possessing or being 
capable of possessing value, namely, subservience 
to the final cause.” (Wemaycoin])are 

with this the casual remark in his Oonvirsations, 
“the value of money is its quantity multiplied 
by the felicity it produces.”) In rcgaid tti 
machinei-y, he seems to have arrived at a con¬ 
clusion similar to Ricardo’s in its final foini. 
After an invention (he says in a ])a.s.sago which 
is not given in the liihlioth^juG Briiantfiqve, and 
may be later than 1798): “ Without an addition 
• to tlft mass of pecuniary capital, which is a cir¬ 
cumstance accidental and not belonging to the 
case, the retaining of the same number i hands 
would in no instance be possible, for the pro¬ 
duction and keeping up of the machinery or 
other auxiliary means would always require a 
considerable quantity of labour, the payment of 
%hich would be attended with a proportionable . 
. niass of expense, by which a proportionable part^ 
. of the capital would ho absorbed ; ”*and tliere- 
the introduction of machinery may certi'inly 


(he thinks) be an immediate evil to the labour¬ 
ing classes. Bentham can hardly, ii^this case, 
be said to give us both sides of the question.'^ 
But there are other ecouomical problems on 
whicll ho barely touches at all. Kent (b not 
diseased, and the distinction of cost from value 
is th| subject only of passing allusion (in the 
Coiiv^salions). The assertion of Karl Maii^ 
that Jdentham was the author of the theory ol 
a rests/on iia stroDger evidence 

than the passage abwe (luotcd about machinery. 
The statement that labour is limited by capital 
(iocs not by itself imjdy so much. 11 is dillicult 
to be certain how muclx of the Manual is of the 
IStli century aud how much of Ikter date ; and 
we eaiiitbt give its author the eiedit of every 
novelty that dLstinguishes his trcati.so from tho 
Wealth of Nations. But it is clear that Bentham, 
if not an economist of the first rank, was at 
Ica.st well abreast of the times. 

But Bentham’.s political philoso])liy ha# ex¬ 
erted a much greater iuilnencc on political 
economy than his own directly economical 
writings. Thi'ough James Mill and Ricardo^ 
political economy came to be identified (not 
merely with utilitarianism, with whieli in some 
dcgi’ee it had already been identified by Mai thus), 
but with Bentham’s peculiar form of iitiliUrian- 
ism. IIow closely the tavo were associated in 
the popular mind we may .see from Carlyle's 
early writings, in which the monster “Utili- 
taria” and the “dismal science” are constantly 
presented as different )»ha.se.s of one and the 
same deadly error. “The greate.st hajipinrss 
of the gi'catcst number,” a neat democratic 
formula used by Bcccaria in liis Treatise on 
Crimes and Punishments (1704), and by Dr. 
rricstley * in tlm IJssay on CovcrnmeiU {1768), 
was annouiicod by Bentham (in his Praynienl 
on GovenuneiU) in 1776 to be the ruling prin¬ 
ciple and chief end of the legiblator; and the 
unhampered working of commercial ambition 
and competition was very easily translated into 
terms of this formula (see Bkccaria). *>Vhatevcr 
distress free competition might inflict on indi¬ 
viduals, it tended to tho gi'catest happiness of 
the greatest mimbor. This was of course sub¬ 
stantially the doctrine of Adam Smith himself. i 
The difference between the two philosophers is, 
that the latter ajiplicd tho principlo to economics 
alone, and is not rightly described a.') beings 
philosophy, a utiMarian at all. In economics 
he thinks h<fcan show that individual men loft 
to follow their separate self-interest without let 
or hindrance from tho .state wiU unintentionally 
aceonqdish results that are for the public good, 

1 “ Priestley was tlio first (iirikss It won Llwcaria) wlio 
taught iny Ups to proiioutiee this Rar.rud truth; that the 
grcatiist hapiiiuesB of the grealest iiumlier is the foumia- 
tio'i of morals and legiHlation" fCotnnonjtlaee Book, 1781- 
85; Works, x. M2, cp. 5t:7 note). The phrase occurs in 
Hutcheson’s Inquiry infn Iteauty atwi Virivf, etc., 1788, 
p. 181. Comp. Mr. I. Oi. Montague's oUltioo of'the 
Fra(;ment on Govemvwnt, iiitioduetion, paces 83, 84 
(CUrendoo Press, 1801). 
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namely, tlio ^eatest wcaltli and oommoroial 
prosperity possible to tlicir community. Adam 
k Smith, in short, ab-stracta, not very i-igidly, and 
in one class of actions only, from all motives 
but ftlf'intorest. Beutham, on the othci^hand, 
malces u.se of the same abstraction, not in one 
class, but in the whole range ol' actions falling 
under consideration of political philosophy Not 
only in economical niatjprs but iu i.obti s aud 
general life, “ there is u| true interest li.it in¬ 
dividual interest.” Man 1; undjr two masters, 
pleasure and jiain, and his action results from a 
calculation ol the balance ol conscijuenoes in 
favour of greater jileasure or lc.ss |iain to himself 
individually. •On the „ther hand, the same 
Bentham considers that the aim and intention 
of all legislation (as distingui.shed from the un¬ 
intended result of actions let alone by the law) 
must bo‘‘ the Greatest hajipincss of the greatest 
number, which is a general and not an indi¬ 
vidual interest. It is liaid to reconcile this 
ivgard to the general interest with Benthani's 
extreme individualism. He tries to do so, when 
he says it is impcr.itivo that the individual 
interest of the ruler should be one with the 
(p-ueral iuteiest of the ruled ; but ho doi's not 
explain how Beutham tlie hgtslator, being a 
mere man, can rise to a view in which his indi¬ 
vidual interest is ceitainly lost iu the general. 
Ihis is not the place to di.scuss the ]ihilosopliie,al 
f|uesti,m ; and it must be granted that, once 
Bentham has made liis logieal leap from tlie 
mdividual lo the general hajijiiiiess, he guides 
hiiiisclf stiiutly by rogunl to the latter even iu 
matters ol trade, and has no faith iu an abso¬ 
lute “harmony” of unregulated inter.-'sts. He 
was an ad'ancod free-trader; but wo can sec, 
from siicli jiroposels as those for tlie extension 
of c.scheats and for the ta.xation of bankers and 
stockbrokers, that Ids maxim of “greatest 
bappiness had lifteil him above the extreme 
form of laissez-faire. The same maxim, wlien 
'iiterprotod as a claim for equality of treatment 
lor all members of the state (“every oue to 
count as one aud no one as more than one ”), 
had much to do with (lie iiinueiieo of the 
to lowers of Hcutham (“ the Philosoidiical Rad' 

), represented by the rally iVestmnu-kr 
Aevtm; and the close aa.socialion of Benthani’s 
politra with Ricardo's economics may therefore 
IPWO helped in many quarters to secure a hear- 
mg for the latter during the crusade against 
the corn laws. c ° 

The philosophy of Bentham has influenced 
pohtiMl economy in another and very difl'erent 
direction. The idea of a calculus of pains and 
yasures which is used by Jevous aud others 
in builduig up the economic theory of value is 
ounded (especially in the case of Jevous vei^ 
Ivf twn “'■Sgestions of Bentham ; and! 

quite aj^rt from any utUiftrian raychologv it 
«as certeinly in the lan^.age of 


that it was first fonnally expounded by English 
writers. • v a 

It should bo added that, like all the gi'eat 
modern economists, Bentham was devoted to 
the cause of education, esp*:ially the educatio'ii 
of tlic labouring clas.ses, hori'rards as the 
moat valuable piart of the corainiinit'y. He took 
sliares in Robert Owenj factory in New Lanark, 
when (in 1813) Owe.n bought out tho old part¬ 
ners. His writings on education are hanlly less 
numerous tliuu those on logi.slatiou. , 

[Ilia works and life, edited by Bow.iiig, with an 
introduction by Hill Bmteu, lill eleven lolumos 
ol which the tenth and eleventh contain the Life 
(Jait, Ldinburgh, 1838 seq.) His chief ecoiiorai- 
cal work.s are ; (vol. ii.) Protest ar/tiinsi Law Taxes, 
tiupphj without Iturdeii, 'Tax with Mmiopoly tie. 
a tax on bankers and stockbrokers) ; (vol. iih) Us- 
fence of Usury and of Projects in Arts, Manual 
of Political ICcowmy, Conversion of Stock into NoU 
Annuities, Invention and iJiscoveiy ; (vol. iv.) 

Aatoar Hill, Emandpate your Colonies: 
(vol. vni.) Tracts on Poor Laws and Pauper Man- 
aijcmmL Observations on the Poor BUI of Right 
lion. Vfilliam PUL I'he treatises ou Rewards and 
Punishments (vols. i. and ii.) have frequent econ¬ 
omical refereuces, though those of greatest length 
m the original edition have, in the collected works 
been tran-sferred to the Manual. ’ 

The Manual, together with the Principles o/ 
Ugislalwn, lias been in gre.it part reproduced hi 
the volume on “ Beutham ” (ed. Rallalovich) in 
the Pdlte Bihliothique Economique (Uuillaumin, 

Critical estimates of Buuthani’s general work will 
be Iduiul in J. S. Mill's bissert. and Discuss., t 
330 kpq. (from Weshmuster Review, August 1838), 
and 111 Adolf Held’s i:\ociale GeschicJiU Englandi, 
article “ .Ueutlmm ” (1S81), and in au article by 
Prof, II. Sidgwick on “ Bentham ” iu the Ftyrt- 
nighdy Renew, 1877 (comp, also account of 
Beiitbam's first principle in Prof. H. Sidgwick’s 
m^lory of Ethics). J. S. Mill’s Autobiography 
brings out the influence of Bentham on Mill and 
Austin and the philosophical radicals iu general 
bee also Bain's Life of James Mill, 1882.) J. n. 

BEQUESl, Power of. The power of be¬ 
queathing property on death has descended to 
modem nations from the Koiuaii law, which per¬ 
mitted three-fourths of tho inheritance to bo 
willed away from the iioxt-of-kin. The Koran 
recogULses a similar principle as regards two- 
thirds o# a man's property, and the Mishna ro- 
cegiiisre gifts of property to take efiect on death; 
but it is probable that these provisions aro^race- 
ablo to tho iiifiuciico of Roman law. 

Linger the feudal system a vassal was not 
permitted to sulistituto a stranger in his place 
witlioiit his lord’s consent (2 Coke, Inst. 7), and 
the early English will was restricted to personal 
liTOpcrty. At common law, a man if ho left a 
widow and childron could bequeath one-third 
of his personalty ; if he loft only a widow oi 
only children he could bequeath one - half j 
and if he loft neither widow nor children h» 
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could dispose of the whole (2 Blackstone s 
' Some writers think that the 

above rules only prevailed wlcn supported by 
special custom (Williams on ExeciUors). By 
imperceptibje dogro^s full power of bequest was 
introduced, -except in' the province df York, 
Wales, and the city of London, but by the 
4 & 6 W. & M. 0 . 2, clplained by the 2 & 3 
Anne, c. 6 for York; 7 4; 8 Will. III. c. 38 for 
Wales, and the 2 Geo. I. c. 18 for London, the 
special cu^coms prevailing in those places were 
abolished. 

As regardf real property, the refusal of the 
oommou law to permit bequests led to the in¬ 
vention of uses and trusts by means of which 
lafid was devised indirectly. After the attempted 
abolition of uses by Henry VIII. the incon¬ 
veniences arising from the want of testamentary 
power resulted in tlie 32 Hen. Vlll. c. 1, wlucli 
permitted a will to be made of all land hold by 
SOOAOE and two-thirds of land held by knights’ 
service tenure. The 12 Car, II. c. 24 abolished 
tenure by KNioirr’s Service, and the 55 Geo. 
III. c. 192 made Coi'YHOLDs devisable. 

The practice of entailing laud by settling it 
upon a number of life tenants in succession has 
greatly curtailed the freedom of bequest, as the 
estate of a life tenant must end unth his death 
(see Settlemext). In the United States and 
in Canada, Australia, and other English colonies, 
freedom of bequest is the general rule, os their 
legal systems are based on English law. In 
Scotland and on the continent of Europe the 
principle of the Roman law,—reserving a certain 
portion of the inheritance (legitinia portio) for 
the heir has been followed. The law of Scotland 
gives the widow one-half the movable proj)erty 
if there are no children, one-third if there are 
children ; onc-third if tliere be a widow, one- 
half if there be no widow is reserved for the ! 
children ; what remains may be bequeathed. 

The portion of the property that may he be¬ 
queathed in the chief European countries is as 
follows:— 

In Aobtiua : one-half if there are descenilants, 
two-thirds if ascendants only, the whole if neither 
ascendants or descendants. Aust, Gtv. Code^ par. ' 
765, 766, 951. 

In Bavaeia : one-half if there are five or more 
children, two-thirds if there are four or fewer 
children. Bav, Civ. Code, § 15. 

In Denmark : one-third if there are descendants, 

, the whole if no descendants. Dan. Civ. Code, 262, 

* 268. Special provisions regulate the bequest of a 
Soedegaard or “family seat,” of a Bdndergaard or 
“estate let to peasants.'* ’ New entails ere pro¬ 
hibited. 

Id Trakoe, Belgium, and Holland : one-half 
if there is one child,-one* third if there are two 
r ohQdren, one-fourth if there are three children, and 
, -^ on. 

1 ^ In OkRmant: various reflations prevail, butt 
>*^*Q)eTe is a universal role that a proportion, vary- 
' ihi 9 »ih the different states, cannot bequeathed 
■ away from the nearest relatives! 


In Greece : a share equal to that which on an 
equal division would descend to each of^his direct 
heirs. « 

In Italy : one-half if there are descendants, 
two-tl|.rds if there are ascendants only, the e/hola 
if neither descendants or ascendants. It. Ctv. Code, 
805. 

In Norway : one-half if there are descendants 
the wf ole if no descendants. 

Ill A'oUTUGAL; oue-tb!rd if there arc ascendants 
or descendants. 

In Buussu: all the property, but this power is 
greatly limited by the existence of settlements, 
hereditary estates, and by the customs of particular 
Vocalities. 

In Russia: (1) all acquired pftperty; (2) all 
patrimoiital property if there are no descendants. 
By the Emancipation Act of 18G1 the descent of 
property of the peasants is to be governed by local 
usage. The communal organisation still prevails 
in Russia. 

In Spain : ono-fifth if there are descendants, 
nne-third if there are osceudants only, the wtiole 
if there are neither ascendants nor descendants. 

In SwKUKN : in towns one-sixth of the property 
if there are eliihlren, one-half if there are relatives, 
only in the country, the whole if tliere are no 
relatives living. 

In Switzerland : each canton has its owr 
regulations, see Les Legislations Oiviles des Can- 
tons SaUses, jiar C. Lardy, Paris, 1877. 

[See Reports on the Tenure of Land in Kurope, 
1869 0 . 66 ; 1870 c. 75.—5'ucccs«07i Lav's of C’Arw- 
tian Countries, by E. Lloyd (Londou, 1877). 

Mill in his Political Ecmoviy, bk. ii. c. ii., and 
bk. v. c. ix., discusses the extent to which freedom 
of bequest should be pennitted.*] J. E. c. M. 

BEUEELEY, George, Bishop of Cloyne, 
Ircliiud, born 1686, died 1763. Bishop Berke¬ 
ley’s princijial contributions to economic thought 
are contained in the Qxurist; of which the first 
edition appeared, in three successive parts, 1736- 
37. A second edition, increased by a fewqueries, 
and diminished by many, was issued in 1760. 
The portions of the first edition which did not 
reaiipour in the second are printed by ^Professor 
Fraser as an apjicudix to tlio third vol. of hia 
edition of Berkeley’s works. 

Berkeley anticipate.^ Adam Smith in conceiv¬ 
ing wealth and welfare philosophically ; and is 
free from the errors of the mercantile system 
(Queines 656-561, and passim). Ho rightly 
states several technical points, os that ^Mntere.st 
measures the true value of land ” (1st ed. 
i. 244), and tha^ the w'orse cuil'cncy expels 
the better (27, 464, 2d od., 1st ed, part i. 
246). Among many eternal verities stand out 
two or three doctrines which may appear to 
our gencratiou less certain, or less imixurtant, 
than Berkeley held. 

(1) LikoCA.N’TJLLON-, Berkeley ascribes para- 
mount importance to the,direction which un¬ 
productive consumption takes. Whether tba 
industry of the lo^cr part of our peojile doth 
not much depend on the expense of the^pper*’ 
(395) 1 Whether, by housebuilding 
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eipenditurea, ''mu*ch of that sustenance and 
n'ealth of this nation which now goes to 
foreigners would not be kept at home, and 
nourish and cu’culate among our own people ” 
(40f) ? “ Whether an Irish lady, set (At with 

French silks ajul I'lsiiders lace may not be 
said to consume more beef and butt(;r than a 
hundi-od of our labouring peasants" (144“ Of 
how great coiiso(pien(^8 are fash'ois -,o the 
public’’(99) ? “ Whet^r it may not concern 

the wisdom of the lcgi*itur^ f/ intorpetso in 
tile making of fashions" (13) 1 

(2) The wisdom of the legislature is also to 
bo employed in ci’cating a national Itanjc. 
The scheme ii explained more fully in the first 
than in tiio second edition. Berteley asks 
“Whether the sure way to supply pcojilc witli 
tools and materials, and to get them at work, 
bo not a free r Irculatioii of money ” (239) 1 Ho 
regards the “promoting of industry" as “the 
true and sole end, the rule and measure, of a 
national bank” (314). It may appear to us 
more doubtful “Wlictlicr theit! bo any dilli- 
cnlty in comprehending that the whole wealth 
of the nation is in truth the stock of a national 
bauk"(438) ? And it savours now of heterodoxy 
to ask “Wijcthcr the true idea of money as 
such he not altogether that of a ticket or 
counter" (23, 441) ^ 

(3) A less prominent, but still cardinal, 
part of Berkeley’s teaching i.s tliat the multi- 
hide as well as the quality of i^opulation is an 
element of well-being. “Wlicther the main 
joint be not to multijdy and employ our 
jifiople" (352) 1 “Whether it would not be 
delightful to live in a country swarming, like 
China, v*i<h busy people" (359)? 

Some of the suggestions made in the Quei'wt 
are found in the i.’s.vaj/ towards preventing the 
Jiuin of Great Britain (1721), where, besides 
inculcating moral reforms, Berkeley projjoses to 
encourage population and manufactures. 

[The Works of George Berkeley, formerly JUahop 
Hf Glc^w, edited by Professor A. C. Fraser, 
Oxford, Clarendon ^oss, 4 vols. 1871. The 
Querist, with notes, 1829.] p.y. k. 

BERLIN DECREES. See Continental 
System. 

BERNARD, SihTuomas, Bakt. (1760-1818), 
was one of the originators of the co-operutivo 
•nioveraent in England. Ho was emidoyod by 
his father,iJi’rancia Bemai-dj^the Governor of the 
province of New Jersey, as hia%ecretary, and 
wascall(Kl to the bar in 1780, but early devoted 
himsplf to phijanthropical pursuits. Assisted 
by Count Rumford, Eliot, Wilbcrforce, and 
especially by the Bishop Shute Barrington of 
Durham, ho founded in 1796 the “Society for 
Bettering the Condition and Increasing the 
Comforts of the Poor," the reports of which are 
for the most j)art liis personal work. Tho samd 
benevolent tendencies in^ired him to publish 
Tk4 Case gf the Salt Bodies, wiiih, Proofs and 


Ulvsiraiitma, 1817, in order to bring about 
their repeal. Besides the ‘ above-mentioned 
works his “Observations on the different Pro-’ 
po.sttl8 wliich have been made resi)ccting th(> 
Poor during the two preening Couturies,” its 
very iiu])ortant, through tlit'ir«v.t.alth of in¬ 
formation. Tliey arc joiiicd by way of an 
ajqjcndix to : The Liff of Sir 2'homas Bernard, 
Baronet. By the Rev. James Baker, his nephew 
and executor, 1819. 

[Dictionary of h'alional Biograph^-^ vol, iv. pp. 
387, 388.—G. J. Holyoakc, Self-help a Hundred 
Years ago, 1888, ch. iii. cli. iv. ch.^'i.] S. B. 

BERNHARDT, Theodor von, economist, 
liistorian, and diploni.atist, born at Berlin 1802, 
died 1887. His youth was spent in Russ?ia. , In 
1820-23 he studied at Heidelberg, and then, 
after travelling abroad, settled in SiUisia. He 
was appointed a Prussian “ Legationsrath " in 
1865, and for some years was actively employed 
in diplomatic work in Ital]* Spain, and Portugal. 
He is known as an economist by his Versuch 
ciner Kritik der Griinde welche fur grosser und 
kleines Qrundeigenthuin angcfilhrt werden, 1848. 
“Under this modest title,” says Ro.sriirR, “is 
concealed a series of tliorougli-gohig investiga¬ 
tions on the questions winch are moat important 
from a general point of view. The whole 
belongs to the best of what has been written 
against whatever is oiic-sidod in tho doctrioos 
of Smith, and still more of Ricardo. Were 
Bcrnhardi writing in our day, he would with¬ 
out doubt he spoken of as following the same 
direction as the Socialists of the Chair." 
The point Koscher finds most characteristic in 
liim is the historical sjurit of his work, seeking, 
as it does, to explain what are tho views of 
human affairs out of which tho opposite doc¬ 
trines on largo and small properties have respeo- 
tively taken their rise, and with which they 
must stand or fall. Bernhardi is also author 
of several valuable works on political and 
military history. (Rosclier, Geschichle der Nai. 
Ockon. in Deuischland, p. 1041). J. K. L 
BESOLD, Chiustui'H (1577 - 1638), the 
greatest German master of political science in the 
first half of tho 17th century, was bom at Tubin¬ 
gen in 1677. After the battle of Nbrdlingon 
he announced his conversion to Roman Catholi¬ 
cism, entered the Austrian service, and was for 
a timcf privy-councillor. So renowned was he 
in his own day that tho emperor wished him 
to fill a chair in Vienna, tlie pope sue at 
Bologna, and the (jourt of Denmark one in that 
counj^y. He died in 1638 at Ingolstadt, where 
he was professor. He was characterised by a 
many-sidedness which, says Roscher, reminds 
us of Gro'JTUS and Salmasius. He wm a most 
volum nous writer on theology and philosophy, 
law, history, and politics. In his De Aerario 
(2d cd. 1620) bo gives a full enumeration of the 
questions to which statistics should furnish a 
reply. His eoonomio doctrines are stated in 
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his Synopsis polUwjB aocirinx, and his Fitoi 
et mortis (xnmderatio politicL^ 1623. His views 
on usury are«remarkablc, especially when we re¬ 
member that they long preceded the argnmonts 
of Salmasius on thc^ame subject. He denies 
the Aristotelian doctlino of the unfruitfiiliiess 
of money, makes loans on iNTEiiiisT a case of 
legitimate hcatio, disputes the common inter¬ 
pretation of the .Tewisli prohibition of intei’ost, 
and only asks for a legal liinilaLion of tlic ivite. 
He agrees ^ith the mercantile school as to the 
necessity of preventing the exportation of money 
and regulating the corn trade, and as to the 
propriety of sumptuary legislation. His great 
defect is the unsystematic chaiacter of Ids writ¬ 
ing^, which often consist merely of collcdama 
from various sources, loosely coiiiiocted and in¬ 
terspersed with frequent digressions. Thomasius 
atti’ihutos to liim “imilta diligeutia, magnum 
ingenium,” hut “ exigiiuni judioiurii.'’ 

[Reseller, (Je^ch. der Na(. Oe.k, in Jkuhdiland, 
p. 195.] , .T. K. I. 

15ETTEU.MENT. A word imported from 
the United States of America, and denoting an 
improvement of property. It has recently 
become familiar in England as the name for a 
princi]do of taxation, the adoption of which, 
for tli 0 piiqtoscs of local taxation is recom¬ 
mended by some politicians—tho prinoi])lc being 
that ])ersons benefited by jmblic expenditure 
should eontiibute to such ex]«‘nditurc to tlic ex¬ 
tent of the increased value of their pro]»erly, and 
this not only if the improvement clfeetcd by tho 
public authority was carried out for the purpose 
of conferring a benefit on such property, but 
also if the resulting benefit was pur<‘ly acci¬ 
dental, the exjicndiUire having been undertaken 
for a totally -lifTeront ]iurpose. Tho advocates 
of the principle assort that it has been recog¬ 
nised by previous legislation both in the Unitf*(l 
States and in England, and that in exteuding 
its application they are introducing no new 
system of taxation. 

As regards England the following instances 
%re given: 

(1) Various Sewers Acts, beginning nitli a 
statute of Henry VI., by which Commissionois 
were appointed for the piiqiosc of constructing 
sewers, drains, seawalls, and other works for 
the prevention of floods, and for the purpose of 
apportioning the cost of such works aming the 
owners of property within their respective areas. 
-The Ctmmissionera were to ascertain by whose 
fault any damage had previously been caused, 
who was specially injured by the previous s^ptc of 
tilings, and. who would be specially benefited 
by the new works. These facta were to be 
considered in the apportionment (see the words 
of tho Commission as feet ont in 6 Henry VI. 

6, and 23 Henry Vlll. c.. 6). 

. (2)§ 159 of the Metropolis Management 
-Act (Ifl & 19 Vipt. c. 120), whi^h enables 
any* vestry and any district Wrd to impose 


special rates on any part of the parish oi 
district, or to exempt any part of the^iah oi 
district from rates, with respect to expenditure 
which has been inemred for the benefit of any 
particAar part, or has not been incurred for the 
benefit of the wliole of any ])ari.sh or district. 

(3) § 8 (8) of tho Artisans’ Dwellings Act 
(45 &, 46 Viet. c. 54— low reproduced by 
§ 38 {f) of the Housing^.of , e V’orking Classes 
Act,^ 1890 — 53 & .5^ Viet c. 70), according 
to which tho ailniimor appointed under that 
Act has ])owor, in the case of tho coniimlsory 
demolition of an ohsti-iictive building, to im- 
p 4 >so a s})ccial rate on tlie owner of a building 
j)reviou.s]y ohstnjeted, to tlio A’tcnt of any 
increase fti tho value of such building resulting 
from such demolition. Other statutory pro¬ 
visions liavo also been relied u])oii, but they 
arc cither exactly analogous to those mentioned 
or obviously irrelevant. 

It is not difficult to show that the. prine^dc 
l)i-ought out in the first two instances i.s not 
even su]ierticially analogous to the jninciplc 
of betterment as defined above. Landowiicm 
belonging to a district threatened by floods 
must take common measures for tlicir pi-otec- 
tiou, and as some individimK arc more careless 
or more selfish than ollicr.s, jmhlic officers are 
ajqiointed to ensuic ellifient measure.^ and a 
just aj)poilionment of the expense. There is 
here no juihlic expenditure in the pro]ier sense, 
nor Is tlicrc any apjiortionmeiit, based on the 
increase in the value of ]iroperty. T’he ilelrn- 
]iolis Management Act, in autboii.-^irig tho .sub¬ 
division of pan.shcs and dhtrictH for rating 
purjio'.c.s, oidy rccogni.sc.s a piinciple which 
underlies nil local government and taxation ; 
viz. that ex[ipnditiiro incurro<l for the exclusive 
benefit of a particulnr area ought to he borne 
by the inhal)it.'Uits of that area. As it often 
happens that a metropolitnn jjarish or district 
coinjji'ibc.'i parts witlely separated from each 
other, and jmblic works undertaken for the 
! benefit of one ])art may be usclc.s3 *or even 
: hurtful to another jKirt, it would be manifestly 
iinjust to recognise no other area for local 
toxation except the arbitrary and frequently 
fanciful area of the jtarish or district. The 
Hou.sing of the Working Classes Act seems, at 
first sight, to come nearer to tho jirinciple of 
betterment than the other statutes mcntionq^,»» 
ina.siuuch as it euprcssly clcclares that the 
increase in th6 value of imi»roved piemises i.s to 
be eoiLsidcred for the ynirpose of the apporiion- 
mont of the contributions payable in respect of 
the coinyiensation to tho owners of obstructive 
buildings, and initsmuch as it introduces special 
rates upon indi\idual8 as distinguished from 
local areas ; but here the analogy ceases. The 
demolition of an ohstinctivo building is ordered 
\)n the ground of its being injurious to an 
adjoining house, and* the primary object of fhfl 
demolition is, therefore, the benefit of thst 
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particular house. The special rate to be im¬ 
posed in^such a case is to be levied ke a 
• private improvement rate Uider the .’ublic 
Health Acts ; and, like a pri rate imp ement 
rate,•it is not a tax in the usual aei *of the 
word, but the repayment of a sum . (^iit by 
the local authority for the special bvi' ^it of 
the party from whom it is to bo coi' cterJ 
In all these cases cx]ien(litnre is 'o be 
incurred with tlie s}»eci» objc»t ^f rniiiiying 
benofita on a particular area or pajticular 
pemons, and it is from that area ar from those 
jieraons that the rate is to bo collected. As 
Mr. Pember tersely says in his sijf’och a^^uinst 
the Strand fmprovomoiit Bill (p. 2): the 
principle liithcrto not dt‘]>arted froin*is “that 
the incidence of taxation should he dotermined 
by the motive of the expenditure, and not by 
its ac'cidciital resuUs.” 

The American Icrjislation on thcsulrjcct ha.s 
been summarised by Mr. John Pae (Omteui- 
poran/ Jlrriciv^ May 1890, jt. 8*14 sry.) He 
dclines a hcttermeiit Ux a,H “the special assess¬ 
ment of the ex))enso (or pai t of the exj)ense) of 
a local im])r<>voinciit on the adjoining property 
wliicli is specially bcnetilcd by tlie imju’ove- 
tjjeiit.” 'j’hls dcliniUon is somcwliat ambiguoufi, 
;is it is not clear 'whotljcr such an ass{!.ssmont 
I' lo take ]ihico irrespectively of the object of 
the exjicnditiiro; and tlje anrbiguity is not 
removed by the instances wliich are given of 
tlie impoMlhm of a hettcrmerit tax, many of 
which seem explainable in the sumo W’ay as 
the English sLamtes to which rclei-ence has 
been made. It is, linwever, quite clear tliut 
the priueiide of bettorment, even :n a more 
restneted ^c.iiso, is not recognised in all tlie 
States o1 the Pniou, and tlrat where it is 
recognised, the manner of applying it is by no 
means uniform. 

The argument from precedent doc.s not, under 
these cireumstanecs, seem well founded, and 
the (juestion as to tlie advi.sability of introduc- 
nig tho^)rincij)le of betterment must be decided 
on tbo merits only. Before considei’iiig whether 
the pro]>oscd new method of taxation i.® just or 
expedient, it v.ill be useful to ascertain how it 
can be cairicd out in practice. For this jmrpose 
the evidence trikcn by tlie Select Committee on 
the London StrecLs (Strand Improvement) Bill 
•' ja bill promoted by the London County 
Council acJ withdrawn artcr the rejection of 
its j^rinoii>al provisions—is higlfly instructive. 
The object of the bill was the widening of the 
Strand for tlii purpose of facilitating metro¬ 
politan trafilc. This dearly appears from the 
preamble, which begins : “ Whereas obstnietiou 
and delay to tiufTic is caused by the narrowness 
of the tlioroughfare known as the Strand near 
the Churches of St. llary-le-Strand and St. 
Clement Danes, and having iTgard to the* 
extent and character of the traflio using the 
•aid thoroughfare, it is expedient that it should 


be widened and improved,” etc., but as it wat 
believed that the Improvement was likely tc 
cause an increase in the value of the adjoining 
property, it was proposed to raise part of the 
expeudituro (not exceedi^ one-hall) by coft- 
tiibutions from the owu/s^or oocupiers of such 
improved properly, which were to* assume the 
form of yearly I'ont-e^furgea. The bill created 
a bcUenuent area, and provided that an arbi¬ 
trator was to determine whether ai ' to what 
extent tljo improvement rent-cliaig^ as to be 
imjioscd on each .sc 2 )ai’ule jilot within tiiat area, 
'I'lie award was to .state {a) the ajiiount of tlie 
inerea.sed value which would accrue to each 
jtlot; (b) the amount of tlic roiit-cliargo to be 
apjiortioned to .sucli plot; (c) the name of |ho 
j)cr.son or persons by whom such rent-charge 
should l>c j)ayal)lc (being tlie owner of, oecujjior, 
or person otherwi.se inlcicstcd in such j»]ot). 

The following are some of (he piactical dilli- 
cultie.s disclosed by the evidence bel'orc the 
Select Coniniittee. 

1. The area of bettomjcnt was settled before- 
hand, and the arbitrator had no power to make 
an as.ses.smcnL on any property outside the urea. 
At tlie same time the limits of tlic area were 
not li.xed on any intelligible principle. The 
.surveyor who mode the plan almost admits this 
in his evidence. To the question (p. 101) 

“ \\ liy have you taken one .side of Devereux 
Court and not the other?” he rcqJios: “I 
am obliged to draw the lino somewhere.” 
Later on when asked (p. 103) “Why have yon 
])ut it [Now Court] in the bettennent area?” 
lie says: “You cannot always tell the reason 
uhy;” and similar answers are fro(]iient. U 
may be objected Lliat these facts arc damaging 
to the proposed scheme, but not to the piin- 
ci])le of betterment, but it is ea.sy to see that 
the diniculty is not due to the aceidoiits of tliis 
particular case. It is quite impossible to fix 
an area befoi’chand which is not more or less 
arhitrarj'; and if it is left to the arbitrator to 
find bettennont wherever it exists witliout regard 
to any area, the dillieulty of his ta.sk becomes 
insurmountable. 

2. Even within a limited area the arbitrator's 
work may be so aixiiious a.s to become jiraeti- 
cally impnsisible. If no time be fixed for the 
making of the final award, great inconvenience 
mast rcftnlt; and if a time he fixed, tlic pressure 
of tim«. iniist interfere with the completeness of 
the inquiry. Mr. R. C. Driver, one of tlw best 
known estate agents in London, being asked; 

“ Noy, ajmrt from any Tnaehinery in thi.s ]»arti- 
cular bill, do you think from your experience 
as a surveyor you could deal with this que.stion 
of bettennent I ” replies: “ I do not know the 
surveyor at the present moment amongst the 
whole range of them who is competent to deal 
with it ” (p. 229). It might be said that the 
difficulty of tbo inquiiy in the particular case 
was due to the large extent of the area, but it 
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ffould never be feasible to apply the principle 
, of betterment to a email ar&a, as no appreciable 
part of the tt)tal oxpeiiditui*o <;onld bo recovered 

such a caso. 

3. The arbitrator!-before making his award 
with regard*,to any i\'’ticular plot, would have 
to hear the evidence couceriiing tlio whole area 
(see Mr. Towsou’s evide^pe, on p. 273), There 
would, therefore, bo a period of uncertainty 
extending over several years, concorning every 
piece of graiiud within the area, and as no one 
would purchase land subject to an uncertain 
contingent i^nt • charge, the whole property 
would become unsaleable during the period of 
suspense. 

The arbitrator miglit find that only a very 
small part of the area derived any benefit. It 
would therefore be impossible to estimate before¬ 
hand what proportion of the cost would eventu¬ 
ally become chargeable to the Metiopolis, 

6 . The metropolitan ratejxiycrs arc now pay¬ 
ing interest on’sums borrowed for otbor luctro- 
politau improvements wliich probalily have con¬ 
ferred benefits on particular localities. If sonic 
inhabitants of the Strand district were made 
to pay for part of the expenditure by which 
they were specially benefited, they would be 
justified in asking for a readjustment of metro¬ 
politan taxation, so as to be relieved of part of 
cue burden borne by them for the benefit of 
other localities. 

Apart from these practical difficulties there 
are serious objections to the proposed adoption 
of the pnneijilo of betterment on grounds of 
justice and expediency. Tbese may be shortly 
stated as follows: 

1. There is hardly any public expenditure 
which does not benefit somebody, and it would 
be obviously unfair to give away these benefits 
in some cases and sell them iu other coses. 
Tlie erection of the New Law Courts lias in¬ 
creased the value of property in the neighbour¬ 
hood to an enormous extent, yet the cost has 
been paid entirely from imperial funds. 

2. If public bodies may ask for contiibution ‘ 
from persons benefited by their expenditure, 
irrespectively of the objects of tbc expenditure, 
private corixirations or individuals ought to 
have the same right. A landowner who 
rebuilds a particular plot of houses, or plants 
trees or gardens for the benefit of his c8vn pro- 
perty, may thereby increase the value of property 
withill a whole district. A railway company 
may open a new area for building purjjoses; yet 
the persons benefited are not requh'ed ^ con¬ 
tribute to the outlay. 

3. ( It is dangerous to establish a principle of 
taxation, the incidence'of wiiieh, instead of being 
detarmined by definite general nrics, depends 
dh the di^retion of pne or- more individuals 
^fese iltnosff cannot be ascertained beforehand, 
'‘find upon a oahulation of probabilities which 

may and frequently will be erroneous. 


4. If the effect of publio expenditure or 
private pro])erty is to be considered a^all, irre- 
spectively of the object of the expenditure, the 
loss ought to be considered as well as the gain. 
If tholo who benefit ought to contribute, tliose 
who lose ought to be compensated. Some of 
the advocates of bettciTnent recognise this con¬ 
sequence. Mr. James Beal, one of the wit¬ 
nesses called on bchalffof the London County 
Cou^icil, iu reply to tf e question ([», 199): “ If 
yon adopt that principle without regard to dis¬ 
tance, would yon also admit that to any distance 
j)eopl 0 miglit claim, on the other hand, from the 
Gouucil, for what you call an irnprovemout doing 
damage to their projierty?” Aiswers “Cer¬ 
tainly." • “Can you give any idea to the com- 
i mittee of wliat the pecuniary ultimate result 
would be, what your balance-slicet would look 
like?" “No.” “It might turnout to be a 
very bad principle for you?" “When you 
assert a principle follow it to the death ; doTiot 
trouble about resiilLs." It should be remem¬ 
bered in reference to the last lemark that in 
this case the jiersons who asserted the jiriuciplo 
were not the persons whom the result would 
have alfected. 

The mctro])oUtau authorities have hitherto 
adopted a plan for obtaining the benefit of a 
rise in the value of property, occurring in con- 
se([ucncc of improvements effected at the general 
expense, which has produced satisfactory results, 
anil is free from the inconvenience of tho better- 
meut tax. Tliis plan is known as tho method 
of recoupment, and is ajiidicd -in tho following 
manner, Tlie imblic authority acquires com¬ 
pulsory powers to pureliHSO iaii-l beyond the 
immediate necessities of the contcmidated im¬ 
provement, at a valuation wliich does not 
include the prosjtoctive increase in value which 
will be duo to iniproveineut. Such land is resold 
when the irniirovemcnt is completed, and by 
the profit on tho re-sale a ])art of the coat of 
the improvement is repaid. The princij)al 
objection urged against this plan is that the 
jirice of the compulsory purchase includes trade 
interests which are destroyed, and that tliia 
loss takes away the profit which would other¬ 
wise have been obtained on a ro-sale. There is 
not much force in this objection, inasmuch as 
most of the houses occupied for trade purposes 
aro held by tho tenants on short leases, and 
public authority call thcreforo buy the freehold 
without paying for any trade interests, and 
allow the leases to run out before re-sefling. 
Tho duty to re-sell may be postjioned for a 
number of years, so os to allow for time for 
longer lea-scs to run off. This plan, which is 
just and fair to everybody concerned, is free 
from most of tlie objections^oinst the better- 
^mont scheme, and answers every legitimate pur- 
{lose for which that scheme has been dovis^^ 

BETTEHNESS. A term used in '^Uicn 
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tran&ftctions. It is usual in the older methods i 
of reporftng the results of assays, which are still 
retained side by side with the decimal system 
of reporting, to refer the proj»ortion ofx'old or 
silver in ingots or bars to “ standards "^for the 
respective metals. Standard gold contains 
22 parts of gold and 2 of bas^'r metal iu 24 
parts; these parts are ealhd caraif^, the gold 
carat containing 4 gi'ai^ the gra:’- bei‘'g sub¬ 
divided into 8 parts. ^Tlie standard fi-r gilver 
coin and plate consists of 11 oUxicts 2 dwts. of 
silver and 18 dwts. of copper in the p<mnd of 
12 ounces troy. Udlemess, and v}orscnm, are 
merely conventional terms which have be> 0 n 
adopted for Jbntiirics to show how much gold 
in “carats’’and “grains’’and “cigllths,” and 
how much silver in ounces and pennyavcighta, 
the mass of metal contains in addition to, or 
in defect of, the legal standard, which standard 
aifoitis the basis for calculating the money value 
of the metal. C. B-A. 

IIEZANTS. A name given to gold and silver 
coins w'hieh were stniek at Byzantium (Con- 
stantinoi>lo), the capital of the Eiistern omjiire, 
and which circulated througliout Europe from 
the 6th to the 15th or 16tli centuries. The 
gold coins were cun’cnt in England in Anglo- 
Saxon and Nonnan times, and may be said to 
have been used a.s international money. 

Of the original bezants the chief gold coin 
was called the “ Sot.idi s ” and the silver coin 
the “miliarision.” They were struck about 
the year 500 a.T)., in the time of Emperor 
Anastasius, and were made of fine metal. They 
were, however, gradually debased, and by the 
16th century, >rlien the Eastern empire fell, 
they hau become' greatly reduced in finenc.ss. 
Their w-cight also did not remain constant, and 
it is impossible therefore to say what was their 
exact value. A gold coin, however, which w'as 
probably the larg(?st to wliich Llie titlo bezant 
could coneotly lie aj)plied, was issued in the 
reign Heraclius (615 A.D.) uinlcr the title of 
“ hexagram.’' The weight of tliis coin was 105 
grains (probably fine gold) and its value iu 
sterling therefore would bo IBs. 7d. 

The current rate at which gold bezants w’ere 
received througliout Eurojie has Uen estimated 
at a ducat (9s. 4d.), so that they may bo taken 
■B roughly equivalent to a HALF-SovEnEiON; 

•Ad this estimate would amiear to be contirmed 
by the fadl that 200,000 Bezants, paid for the 
rangom of St. Louis of France (llfco), w’ere taken 
as equal to 100,000 Livrew (pounds). Bezants, 
however, which were distributed at the corona¬ 
tion of Henry II. of France (1647), three cen¬ 
turies later, were equal in value to two Ducats. 
As, however, it is certain that in the course of 
time the word bc^nt came to be applied to any 
gold coin in common use, quite apart from anj 
consideration of its value or of its place of ori¬ 
gin, such diseropanciea their estimated value 
cannot but be expected to occur. p. e. a. 


BIANCHINI, Ludovico, born at Naplee 
1803, died 1871, ^aa an economist, statesman,^ 
and historian o^ merit Tliougtf much occu¬ 
pied in the highest official iiositioDB of the 
kingdom of Naples, he /ound time to write 
many oxccllciit works jrf econcfmftal, adminis¬ 
trative, and historical kibjccts. 

His princqial econoivical writings are the follow¬ 
ing :—Prineijni del a’edito pubblico, viz. Prin- 
ciplea of Pv})lic Credit, published in Naples in 
1827 and 1831. —JJella vnflaenza d< C amwtnw- 
iTazime pnhhlica eulla industria naxionale e sidla 
circolazione delle rickesze, viz. On the Ivfiiience of 
the Stale on Industry and VirculaTlon of Wealth, 
Naples, 1828. —Della Uoria ddle finanu del 
Regno di Napoli, viz. llisloi'y of Neapolitan 
Finance, 3 vols., Naples, 1834 and 1839. —Sullo 
stato ddle ferriere nel Regno di N(fpoli, Napoli, 
1835. —Sidla conversions delle tendile inscritle 
ntl gran libro del dchito pnhblico, \iz. On the 
Conversion of (he PuLlic Dell, Najdes, 1836.— 
Principii ddla Scienxa del hen vivere sociah e della 
economia puhbltca e degli Staii, wiz. Principles oj 
the Science of Social Welfare; the first volume, 
containing tlie history of political economy, was 
published iu Naples iu 1845 ; the second volume, 
couiainiug the principles, was published iu Italian 
In 1855, and in French in I857.—iS^(»rm econo- 
mica di Sicilia, viz. Economical History of Sicily, 
Naples, 1841. M. r. 

BIBLIA, FAnnizio, of whoso life nothing is 
known except that ho was born at Catanzaro, and 
wrote in 1621, by order of tho Viceroy ZapatU, 
during one of the most soiious monetary crises 
of the time, a panqdilct having tho title, 
Discorso sopra I'a^gmstimenio della numeta e 
camhii nrl Regno di Napoli, in Napoli, 1621. 
Ho proves himself to be much inferior to 
Antonio Sorra, who wrote in 1613 (see 
A. Serba). jj. p. 

BIDDLE, NiciioTiAS, bom 1786, died 1844 ; 
president of the Second Bank of tho United 
States. A graduate of Piinceton College, and 
later a student of law, ho first became con¬ 
nected with the bank as a govcrnnient director; 
was its president from 1823 to 1836, and a 
prominent figure through tlic eventful years of 
ite unequal struggle with Pi'esident Jackson. 
Biddle managed, on tho whole with success, the 
affiurs of this great institution, ramifying with 
its twenty-five branches through the United 
States. Most of his theories of banking wore 
sound^ but his theory as to bank-note issues 
was mischievous. Following the principle that 
guided the conduct of tho Bank of Ehgland 
during the restriction, he believed there could 
bo io excess of issues so long as Um bank’s 
advances Wei's confined to good commercial 
paper, arising out of real transaotious. He 
failed to distinguish bcrivocu a bank-note proper, 
redeemable on demand at any branch in coin, 
and a draft, redeemable only at the branch oo 
which it was drawn, and therefore practically 
irredeemable. Nearly all the difficulties of the 
bank can be traced to the vicious effects of this 
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principle. Biddle’s theories on banking are to 
^ be found in the record of ttio actual operations 
of the bank under his management. 

,N. Biddle's writings are few; liis best work was 
Two li'tieTS io the Ilo\ J. Q. AdaiTis ; evihodying 
IHstory of tke iYchart^*<^ the. hank of the United 
States^ and a view of the Present Condition of the 
Currency (London, 1837).^ a. c. m. 

BIEL, Oajirif.l (1430 ?-1495), soiuetiiufs 
called tho last of the seluilastica, w’as born at 
Speyer about 1430. He enjoyed the esteem of 
the well-known Duke Eberhurd of Wurtemborg, 
and was oin^ of his chief agents in I’oinuliiig 
(1477) the university of Tubingen, in which ho 
became ]>rofossor of theology. He was after- 
wa»:l3 a member of the order of tlio Brothers 
of tho Common Life. His principal work is 
entitled Collcctoriuvi Scntnitiamm, published 
in 1501, He belongs to the history of political 
economy by tho portion of this work in whj(di 
he treats of money from tho moral or casuistic 
point of view. Though iulerior to Ouesme, the 
other distinguished scholastic economist, in 
penetration and clearness of thought, lio sliows 
a sound understanding of the fundameiiia) 
principles of the theory of money. Tliis pai t 
of the work wjis jHiblished scpaiatcly by John 
Virdung at JIain?. in 1541 under tho title, Ih 
wonetarum jpolcstale simul et uiililate Iradahcs. 
It is also appended to the treatise of Marquard 
Freher, De re ')no7ietaria vctciniyn Jionumorti7ii 
et hodiemi apud (lerinams imperii, 1605. 
(Roschcr, Ocsch. der Nat. OeJeon. in DcutsehUml, 
[). 21 seq. ; and H. Contzen, Ocsch. dcr Volks- 
mrlhschafllichen Lit. ijti Miitclaltcr, p. 161). 

j. K. (. 

BIGELOW, EiiAsrus Uuir.HAM, LL.D., hom 
1814, died 1879, was an active and sucoessfnl 
man of allairs, the inventor of many imjirove- 
ments in textile machinery, especially of the 
power-loom for weaving carpets. A s an advocate 
of protection, and prominent woollen miiuufac- 
turer, ho had much influcTicc in sliaping the 
complicated system of duties on wool and 
woollens adopted by the United States in 1SG7. 
His Avritinga on tarifl subjects ahow force and 
ability. Uo wote also pamphleta and review 
articles on the currency ami on general economic 
questions. 

Among his pamphlets may be mentioned 
marks on the Depressed Coiulition of Man%^actures 
in Massachveetts, Boston, 1859, and Address on 
the W^ol Industry of the United States, New 
York, 1869. f. w. t. 

Bigelow was noted as a manufacturer m the 
textile arts. He eaily gave attention to in- 
dustAal subjects, and in ]iarticulaT to the tarilf 
question. His hrst printed treatise on the 
diprcsscd state of American njanufactnres a])- 
p^ared in 1858. Tliis was'followed in 1862 

hid best work, T/te Tariff Question coiuHdered 
in Tiytrd to Uic. Policy of England^ and the 
irUeresta of the United Slates. fVith StatislicaX 


and Coinparativc Tables, ^Beston, 1862, pp 
103. Appendix, pp. 242, quarto. *1110 do 
scriptivc portion is largely historical, and is an ♦ 
attemnt to show that the growth of English 
coramA'ce was not due* to free trade, bift to 
other general causes, and that tho removal of 
duties by England was no sacrifice. Tho 
statistical tables are valuable, and show a disiro 
to bring together a ^at mass of data in a 
scientific way. Tlioldoregoing work is con¬ 
densed and treated in a more popular form in 
2'he Tariff Pulicy of Kiujland and of the United 
States coidrastcd, Boston, 1877, jip. 61. Mr. 
Bigelow also published an Address on the 
Wool Industry of the United Vtaics, 1869; 
RclaLio)is^ of Labour and Capital {Atlantic 
Moiilhly, 1878). He was the first president of 
tho National Association of Wool Mamifac- 
turers, organised in 1864 ; and had much to do 
iii framing the, tarilf of 1867. 

[See sketch of bis life in hulletin of Xat. 
of Wool Manvf., vol. ix. No. 4, 1879 ; also a 
l)rief memoir by Delano A. Goddard in Pmc. of 
Mass. Hid. Soc., Oct. 18S2.] d. n. D. 

BILL BROKING, Karnes do not always 
change witli the things tliey describe, Tliis is 
true of what is (tailed “bill broking." When 
tlio bubinoss began early in hist century tho 
bill broker was really a broker—an iigent 
between buyer and seller, procuring hills for 
I tho buyer, receiving a small eominission for hi.s 
: ti'ouble, but incurniig no liability in n-siiect of 
; the transaction. The so-called “hill broker" 
i.s not now really a broker -at all. Such 
business is still transacted, and (*n a consider- 
abb* scale, but those known as bill brokers are 
really a sort of bankers, receiving from bankers 
and others laigc deposits which tliey invest for 
the most part in bills of exchange, agreeing to 
repay on demand or on short notice. They 
do also sell bibs, hut, as they guarantee tho 
bills sold to the buyer, their liability remains 
intaet just as much os if they held tl^cm till 
maturity. Tho bills are tlieir own, and tliey 
do not get rid of the risk of holding them by 
Silling them. Thus the character of tlio busi¬ 
ness has entirely changed. That cliango was 
no doubt gradual, and arose jirohahly from 
the fact that bankers wanted to employ surplus 
money without tho troulde and risk of sele^cting 
bills, and without tho danger involved in look-* 
ing up their funds iii a security which could not 
at all times bo*readily turned into ca.sh. Here 
a distinction must be made. So far wo have 
referred to wliat is popularly calfcd bill broking. 
But there i.s another largo hrancli of tho bill 
busino.ss which consists in the negotiation of 
bills drawn by British houses on firms abroad in 
jiayment for goods exported from these islands. 
Jndcalingwith .such bills, questionsof Exouanok 
( y.T.) are all-importai|t. Tho bills are drawn in 
the money of tho country where payable^ and 
they liave to be turned into English money foi 
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the convenjence of tno merchant who Bells them. I 
The bill4[>roker makes his calculation as to the 
oun'ency of the bill, the rate of exchange, and 
the contingencies of an exchange often altering, 
and^iaines a price at which ho buys the fill and 
takes all risks except that of non-payment. 
The amount of bills thus dealt in must be 
very large. But tlio bill broker in-oper lias 
nothing to do with s^h bills. Jle is com¬ 
pletely ignorant on all^^estious oi excliaiigc. 
The firms who deal in such bill! rre known as 
“foreign brokers,” not as bill brokers. Leav¬ 
ing aside at present this .special department of 
business in bills, there is really nothing pecnliai' 
in bill broki»g proper to distinguish it from 
banking on a great scale, except that a far 
larger proportion of tlie investmenis made by 
the bill broker imist be made in bills of ex¬ 
change for t\v I reasons ; (1) 'I'hat ho requires a 
large sujqdy of bills of all dates to snjqily his 
customers who desire to purchase them, or to 
loud money on the deposit of bills as security, 
and (2) that, as ho holds siieli large amouuts 
payable at call or short notice, ho n‘(jnires a 
seemity wliicli Ls perpetually revolving and 
coming to maturit} as cash, and no known 
scciuity answers this dcscrijitioii so well as 
bills of QXcliange. He takes them daily of all 
dates, from a lew days or week^ to run to six 
mouili.s, and they me jierpctu.illy ialhng in and 
suf)).jyiug l;im witli money. 

]t is a eoimnon observation that in banking 
no reserve is so good as a store of bills of 
exchangi*, and th^'ro is a constant demand for 
thcin on the part of banks, both in town and 
country, who cannot ]irocure liom their own 
cuatomtM's i siilliclcnt supply. It is one great 
part of the business of the bill broker to siqiply 
banks with this ni-ces:>ary aliment.. The ]>rolit 
made on thus selling bills out and out is gener¬ 
ally very small, but when once sol<l tliere is no 
further tlionglit about the bill, if it is gooil ; and 
the seller lias the money in hand with wliieli to 
make a*fresh invcstiiiuiit of tlie same kind. In 
this way a bill broker may tui-n over his 
“money” many times in a year, and in Ihe ag¬ 
gregate obtain a fair return, though his liabilities 
on bills will be apparently enormous, but re.ally 
very small, as the proportion of unjiaid bills in 
a well-managed business is extremely slight 
*TJie history of the businc'^s sceims, at first sight, 
'bo imply .that the iisk.s*run are peculiarly 
heavy, so many of the old firms having dis¬ 
appeared through failiu’o. As a hill depends 
entirely on naiyes, and not on projierty, cxeejit 
occasionally where “docuiucnt liills” arc nego¬ 
tiated, it is obvious that much knowledge and 
experience are required in the choice o! such 
paper. And even where there is a certainty of 
the ultimate payment of bills, there may bo 
a great risk of having to w'ait long for 
ment, and in the meantHno of a heavy lock- j 
ap of capital, a contingency which has often { 


caused much anxiety and embarrasamdut Sc 
have passed away the great house of Overend, 
Gurney & Co., the house of Sandsrsou, Sande- * 
man & Co., Bnfce, Biuxton & Co., and divers 
houses of smaller I’Cpuh*. -Such cases illustrrfle 
the peculiar dangers of^e biuMUoss, but that 
it can bo maintained with safety aiid success U 
abundantly proved b^ the history of some of 
the companies who have conducted it during 
a huig term of yars, and of ]ijivafe eoneerris 
of ()1<1 .standing .slill remaining vi^, Tons nut- 
withstamling the .severe competition .vliich has 
arisen, to say nothing of smaller houses which 
have sprung up and .flourished* smee 1866. 
I’rohahly it may safely h(5 said tliat, since that 
famous date, banking and bill broking have 
been conJiicLed a.s a rule witli more caution 
than during previous periods, and that the abuse 
of credit generally has been less rampant, so that 
mere adventurers have had far more difheulty 
than formerly in negotiating made-up {i.e. ficti¬ 
tious) bills. 

lu this connection it may be pnqjcr to note 
the prevailing iiiij)ies.sion that out of a given 
amount of business far less is done on bills, 
and lai miit'i' by cash )ia\'nn’iit.s than was dune 
in cailit-r day.s. As tu the actual fict. tlieie 
seems no doubt wdieii the figuiea as to inland 
bill stain}'.' aro considered, l-’rom these it is 
evident that with an eiilaiged busiiics.s fewer 
hills aro created.^ Again it is said that the 
custom of obtaining loans from banks instead 
of accepting bills bas niucli develojied—that 
a man who owes money, instead of acce})ting 
for tlie amount, lakes a loan from his hankers 
and jiays cash. In this ease there is credit, 
only in another and le.ss visible form. A bill 
drawn and negotiated may }ias8 into many 
liands, bat the loan eaunot be transfeiTed, and 
remains a judvate alluir betw een the banker aud 
his customer. 

In most cases thei-e is an ini]»ortant advan¬ 
tage to the debtor in ])ayiiig cash, and banks 
})i(“fer loaus witliiii certain limits, because they 
cau generally charge a higher rate on a loan 
than on tlic discount of a bill. Probably both 
creditor aud dobtor ])refcr this mode of settle¬ 
ment to the creation of bills, because not only 
are stamjis saved, but the nature of tlicir rela¬ 
tions in business is not in any way divulged 
beyomitho banker’s room. Another inqiortint 
cause of tlio diminution of foreign bills, that is 
of bills drawn on London by traders lysiding 
in foreigii countries, is the dcvelojimcnt of the 
systcin of Telbokafjho Tu.\nsfeks, by whieJ) 
very large sums arc now paid without thecreation 

1 It U nut so tut.sy tu nccuiiut I'ur this change as to 
prove its cxistcuco. Uiui f.'iiise. no doubt, I.-* a great 
iticruR.se of the actual of those engaged in the 

larger transaotioiis of the country. Men who used to 
accept bills now jiay cosh, and procuro inipoi taut ad- 
vaulnges tlioroby. Tliis is observed in all parts of the 
country, and nieaiiK of cuuist* that such traders hav* 
largely increased their ca.sh resoui'ces, aud so are enabla* 
to dispense with Culiut. 
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of a bill. Formerly, for mstance, almost the 
whole of the enormous prodace and credit buai- 
' ness between^ Amoiica and England was effected 
by sixty days bills. Now, it‘’i8 said that the 
amount of bills of tliis description is not one* 
third of wliati it foVnorly was. This alone 
would mean a great reciuctioii in the aggregate 
of bills, and the same process is going on, more 
or less, as to the trade with the East, etc. So, 
from various causes, the creation of bills no 
longer keej>s j)acc with the extension of business; 
and complaints are frequent that “bills are 
scarce," that “it is impossible to find bills 
enough for the demand," and so on, the result 
being that holders of bills often have the dis¬ 
count market under control; hcuco the bank 
minimum rate no longer guides the market dur¬ 
ing considerable periods, and the machinery of 
the money market is dislocated, the bank being 
compelled to have recourse to unusual and ex¬ 
traordinary means of reducing the supply of 
loanable capital in the market. It is perhaps 
worth noting licic llial while in fortnrr yenr.s 
the Bank of England was one of Ihr largist 
holders of bills of exchange, it is now believed 
to be one of the smallest amongst the larger 
holders. This cliaugo arises from the enormous 
growth of the dejiosits of other banks, wdiicli 
deposits are largtdy invested in bills, and as 
these fall due, arc ro*invcstcd in the same 
security, so that there arises a coutiuual de¬ 
mand for bills, and a tendency to depression 
of rates of discount. It is difficult for the bank 
to counteract this tendency. The amounts in 
questiou arc too large, and os deposits seem ever 
on the increase and bills are not increasing in 
proportion, wo have scon in recent years longer 
periods of “ cheap money ” than have ever before 
been known in the history of our commerce. 

Other interesting observations arise in refer* 
enco to the comparison of our own practice as 
to bills and that of other countries of commer¬ 
cial importance. 

Take t:ie cose of France. It is said that 
there is no trade in Paris in bills os there is in 
London. The Bank of France holds always a 
large amount of bills which she has discounted 
for customers, but of course they are held till 
maturity and are not dealt in. She, having 
branches all over France, is the great French 
collector of money. Moreover credit is<iot do* 
veloped in France os with us, so that bills are 
not created in sufilcient quantity to support a 
great trade in them. Bills are of necessity 
drawn from Paris on all parts of Frauc^ and 
they are said to bo mostly held by the Bank of 
Franoe, but the bill is not, as with us, the most 
important of all bank'ing securities (see Bakk 
OP France ; Clbarinq'House). 

^ake again the United States. In Chicago, 
in^tanoe, 'the gr^ distributing houses do 
^ g^neraUy draw, on local oent^-'for the 
amodhts due to them by smallei traders. They 


hold these as book debts wiiich they collect aa 
they can, in the meantime borrowing from 
banks for what they may themselves require. , 
In England, on the contrary, such ho\isc8 draw 
bills «cu for very small amounts which chey 
discount in the market, thus avoiding a lock-up 
of capital. It cannot bo said that credit is not 
fully devclojxid in America, but in form it dif¬ 
fers materially from oim system. In some of 
the great eastern citw^ the custom is said to 
be iitferent, and to vescmble more that with 
which wo arc familiar, and in New York there 
is a limited market in bills, but not at all on 
the Loudon scale. Banks buy bills and hold 
them, but there do not appear to ke great houses 
collecting and dealing in bills after our fashion. 
Bill broking in fact may be said to be one 
of those British institutions wduch are peculiar 
to our country and arise from the j)eculiar 
nature of our commercial operations. It is a 
growth of that great expansion of credit which 
li.is 80 long <Usting\iishcd our country, and to 
which wc owe so mucli of our i>rospcrity. The 
system is liable to much abuse, and has at times 
been grieviously abusf^l, but it is not, therefore, 
to be set down as niiscliicvous and useless. It 
is one of those means of economising the use of 
loanable capital which are intrinsically valuable 
and importaut, and are therefore certain to sur¬ 
vive criticism, however severo. w. f. 

BILL OF EXCnANGli. The word bill, 
moaning generally a statement in wiiting, is de¬ 
rived from 6u/fa(Lat.) Bills of exchange, which 
may be divided generally between “ inland" and 
“foreign,"those which take thcii’origin in trana* 
actions in one country only, aud those which 
arise from transactions beyond the limits of that 
country in wliich they are payable, are among 
the most important of Commkiicial Instru¬ 
ments Bills, properly speaking, repre¬ 

sent debts, they may bo used, by negotiotion, to 
transfer these debts from one person to another, 
and fii-st-class bills form one of the best securities 
which a banker can hold (see Bill BUjkino). 
They sometimes, however, are drawn without 
being based on any genuine transactions; in 
this case their standing is more doubtful (see 
Accommodation Bill ; Cross Drawing ; 
Kite). Foreign bills sometimes originate in 
exchango operations, and arc hence often em¬ 
ployed in connection with the financial liabilities 
of governments. The amount of the bills of 
exciiange in enistence at one time in the United 
Kingdom is very large. It was estimate by 
W. Leatham {Letters to Sir C If^ood, 2d ed, p. 
13), as being £135,000,000 in 1841, by W. 
Newmarch as not much less than £180,000,000 
or probably £200,000,000 in 185d(TooKR and 
Newmarch, History of Prices^ voL vi. p. 688), 

! by K. H. Inglia Palgravfi, as being from 
|*£300,000.000 to £360,000,0Ml! in 1872 UfOei 
on Banking, p. 36). • The aTaount U 
not larger now (1910), . 
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Then an some rarieties in form according as , 
bills an drawn in England on persons residing 
in foi’eigu countries or otherwise. A vary usual 
one is as follows: 

* DueSdAfarchmi. ^ I 

£500. 

LiVKurooL, 31si .)aii. 1891. 

One month after date ^wy to us, or order, 
Five Hundred Pounds ^luo recoivod in ''oods, 
as per invoice dated 25.1|pi. A. B. A Cp. 

Messrs. 0. D A Co. 

416 Mincing Lane, 

Londou, E.C. 

[For furtlier^etails see books named above, and 
Gosclicn’s Fornijn Plcchamjcs, iu whi(jb foreign 
bills especially are trcaU‘<l of.] 

BILL OF EXCIIAXGE, Law of. The 
law relating to bill.'), noLos, and cheques, differs 
from other branches our mercantile law in 
two res]>ccts. First, it Inis been codified by the 
Bills of Exchance Act 1882 (46 k 46 Viet. c. 
61), and secondly, the act in question iqqdii’d 
to the whole of llie LTiiited Kingdom ; so tluit 
with the excqil ion of two Scotoli rules which 
ai*e specially preserve*!, there is now a pi actically 
uniform body of rules. The Irish Free 8l,ato 
can now deal as it likes with negotiable instru¬ 
ments, but Korlliern Ireland cuiinot. 

By g 3 of tlio act a bill (»rexcliango is dofinod 
as “ a’l uiicoiiilitioiial ordej'in writing, atUlressed 
by one |)eison to another, signed by the piTson 
giving it, n'ljuiring tlic ])erson to whom it is 
iiddrcssed to pay on deniuml or at a fixed oi- 
determinable fulnro time a sum certain in 
money to, or to tlie order of, a specilio<l person or 
to Ijcarer." The person wiio gives the oi-dor is 
called the )»uawkj;, the pirson thereby ordered 
to pay is called the drawee, and if he siguilies 
his assent to the order in due form he is then 
called the AfS’Kj'Ton. An acceptance must bo in 
writing on the bill and be signed by the drawee 
(§ 17). When a hill is [layablo to a person 
named c to his order, it may be transferred by 
ills endorsenmiit. The person to whom it is so 
transferred is called the endorsee. The term 
“ holder ” includes the bearer of a bill ]iayaMe 
to bearer, an ongiual payee, and an endorsee. 

Bills of exchange are said to have originated 
with the Morentines in the 12th century. 
From Italy their uso sjiroad to Franco, aul 
mom thencf to England, acd throughout the 
commercial world generally, A bill of exchange 
in ita origin was an instrument by which a 
trade debt due in one place was transferred in 
auother, thereby avoiding the necessity of trans¬ 
mitting cosh from place to place. But in 
England mercantile usage adopted into Isw by 
Judicial decisions has enlarged the original 
idea, and has creiled, by means of bills and 
notes, a perfectly flexible paper currency. Per¬ 
haps the full force of tb» English definition 
cited above is best brought out by contrasting 


it with some foreign system. French law, which 
adheres rigidly to the original theory of the uses 
of bills, offers Ihe best oontrast > In France a' 
bill represents a*trade transaction, in England 
it is merely an instrument of credi^, English 
law gives full play to tire system of aocom* 
modatiou i)aper (see /ccommodaVion Bill) ; 
French law endoavoui'i to stam]i it out Thus 
in England it is not necessary to express on the 
face of a bill that value has been given, for the 
law raises a jiresumption to that 'feet In 
Francj the nature of the value given must be 
expressed, and a false stotenumt jf value voids 
the bill in the hands of all parties with notice. 
In England a bill may be drawn and jwiyable in 
the same place. According to French law, 
though the rule is said of recent years to be dis¬ 
regarded in practice, the place where a bill is 
drawn must be so far distant from the place 
where it is p.ayable that there? may be a possible 
rato of exchange between the two. A false 
statement of places so as to evade this rule voids 
the bill ill the hands of parties with notice. As 
the French lawyers pu^it, a bill of exchange 
necessarily jirosuppo.ses a contract of exchange. 
In England a bill may be drawn payable to 
bearer. In France it must bo dra^vn payable to 
order ; if it wero not so the rule recjuiiing the 
consideration to be exjiressed would be a nullity. 
In England a bill payaldc to oi’dcr becomes 
payable to bcjircr when endorsed in blank. In 
France an endorsement in blank merely operates 
as a ])rocuiation. In England if a bill be re¬ 
fused acceptance, a right of action against the 
drawer and endorsers at once accrues to the 
holder. This is the logical conseciucnco of the 
currency theory. In Franco uo cause of action 
arises unless the bill is again dishonoured at 
maturity ; the holder in the meantime is only 
entitled to demand security from the drawer 
and endorsers. In England a sharp distinction 
is drawn between current and ovei’due bills. A 
person who becomes tho holder of a bill after ita 
maturity, acquires and can give no better title 
to it than tho person from whom he took it had. 
In France and other continontul couutries, 
how’over, it does not appear that any such 
I distinction is drawn. 

In some foreign countries any creditor ia 
entitled to draw on his debtor for tho amount 
of his dpbt, but in England tho right to draw 
arises only from special agreement A reason 
for the English rule may perhaps bo found in 
the fact that at common law, apart from special 
agrooment, it is tho duty of the debtor to seek 
out h* cr^itor, as soon as tho debt is due, and 
to tender the money to him. 

Bills of exchange ]»ayable on demand may be 
stamped with either impressed or adhesive 
stamps, the stamp duty being one penny 
Foreign notes and bills must of course be 
stamped with adhesive stamps. Inland notes 
' of all kinds, and inland bills payable otherwise 
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than on demand, must bo drawn on impressed 
stamps. All notes and bills, other than bills 
pay.ibln on (hmiand, are subject to an (id valorem 
stani}) duty (Stamp Act as aniended to 

date). Section 72.of the Bills ot Kxcluuif^^e 
Act providos that * bill or note is issued 
out of tho United Kingdom it is not to be iin- 
]>eached because it is no*^.stam])cd in accordance 
with the law of the place of issue. This alliniis 
a gonorul rule that the courts of one cnnnti-y 
take no cognisance of the revenue laws of an¬ 
other country. The enactment is clcaidy a fair 
one, as tho present stamp act requires bills 
issued abroa'h to be stamped here, and makes 
no allowance for the foreign stamp. 

The acceptor is the party primarily liable on 
a l)ill. By accc])ting it he “engages that he 
will pay it according to tho tenor of his accei)t- 
anco" (§ 54). The holder is entitled to require 
an absolute acceptance, but if the drawee will 
only give a qualilied or conditional acceptance, 
the holder may cither treat this as a refu&d to 
accept, or at his peril take the qualified accept- 
once (g§ 19, 44). 

The drawer of a bill is in the nature of a 
surety for tho acceptor. He “engjigcs tliat on 
due presentment it sliall bo acoe])tcd and paid 
according to iLs tenor, and that if it be dis¬ 
honoured he will compensate the holder or any 
endorser who is compelled to pay it, provided 
that the requisite proceedings on dishonour be 
duly taken” (§ 55). The endorser of a bill is 
in the nature of a new drawer, and his obliga- 
tions to subsequent parties rtseniblo those of the 
drawer. When a bill is disliouoiu’cd the holder 
must, subject to certain 8])eoified exceptions 
(I 50), give notice of dishonoiu: te the diawci 
and eiidorscix ho wishes to charge, and if the 
bill be a foreign bill he must also piotest it. 
An inland bill may be noted, but no legal conse¬ 
quences attach to this juocceding, except the 
right to recover the noting expenses. When 
the liabilities of tho drawer and endorsers are 
fixed by taking the proper proceedings on dis¬ 
honour, the holder may either sue all the jiurtiea 
to the bill coucurreutly, or he may sue tLeiii in 
succession until he has recovered the amount of 
the bill with his damages and costs. 

Sometimes, when it is doubtful w’hcther tlie 
drawee will acce])t or whether he will be in a 
position to pay when tho bill matures^ llie bill 
specifies some other person to whom the holder 
-may s’csort in case of need. This person is 
sailed the ‘‘besoin ” or “case of need.” If ho 
accepts the bill he Is called an “acceptor for 
honour,” and if he [>ays it ho is called a “payer 
for honour.” He must not pay tlio hill till it 
has been duly not'-d or pitJtosted for non-pay¬ 
ment by the original diawee. On payment ho 
tiecomes qntitied to cxcrciae tho rights of the 
•.Ubld^r as against ihe pai*ty for whoso honour 
paid and all .parties antecedcjit to him 
(§§•05-68). 


Comparing bills of exchange with other oou- 
tracts, it will appear that the majority of the 
peculiar rules relating to them ai'o dediudblc, 
from tho fact of their negotinbility. A contract 
or chdiio in action is not a.ssignable at coilinou 
law, though iu‘ equity tho benefit of it might be 
assigned subject to all c(iuitie.s between the 
parties. But a bill of exchange is ]tait of tho 
mercantile currency of the country, and its 
jirimnry object is thi^^Tl should circulate freely 
h orti hand to hand and that every honest liolder 
should be able to deal with it like casli. A 
bill payable to onler may bo negotiated by tho 
endorsement of tho holder, completed by de¬ 
livery. A bill payable to bcareraor endorsed in 
blank, may be negotiated by mere delivery. Tho 
consideration for its issue, acceptance, ami ne¬ 
gotiation is presumed until the contrary is shown 
or a prinut facie case of fraud is made out, in 
wldch case the onus of proof is sliifted (§ 30). 
If a bill gets into tho hands of a “ hohlea in 
due course” (§ 29), Ixe gets an absolute title, 
and no aiitcccdi-nt fraud other than forgt'ry 
alfects him (§ 38). So strong is this rub; in 
English law that if a person puls a blank signa¬ 
ture on stani]) jiaju'r, it i.s tre^ited a.s an authority 
to any {leibOii to whom the pajier is delivered to 
fill it up a.s a bill for any amount the stamp will 
cover, and if the bill, when conqdetc*, gets into 
the hands of a bolder for value without notice, 
no objc(!tio!i that tho pa]icr was im]>io])erly 
dealt with is allowed to prevail (§ 20). Tho 
laws of all countries agree in the rule that no 
title can be made to a bill throu'rh a forginl 
signature, but English law is peculiarly severe 
on the i)a,rty who jjays the hill tS 24). Exccjit 
in the case of a demand draft drawn on a banker 
(§ 60) the person who ])ays a bill jtays it at his 
peril if the i^arty ]>re.sentiiig it claims under a 
foiged eudoiscuient. Thus if the drawee of a 
bill accepts it, payable at his hankers, after a 
forged endorsement has been placed on it, the 
bankers cannot debit his account wdth the 
amount of such ]>ayinpnt. Under tile conti¬ 
nental codes, a banker who ]»aid aiuh a bill 
without any notice of the fraud would be ]>ro 
tected. 

A further ])cculiarity of Eiigli.sh law is the 
oomjiuUoiy allowance of three days of grace on 
all bills ]>ayable otherwise than on demand 
(§ 14). It is believed that all the continen^iij 
coik'S now agree in abolishing this fietitioift 
maturity for iillls, but the liolder is generally 
entitled to wait one or two days before tltu bill 
is i>rolostGd. , 

From the references to foivign law already 
m.ade, it appears that the juacriuc of the mercan¬ 
tile w'orld, with reference to bills of exchange, is 
by no means nniibriii. Rules, therefore, are 
required for regulating this conflict of laws, and 
they are provided by § 72 of the act, thcii 
guiding principle b(4ng tho maxim “locus regit 
actum.” 
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A PnoMissoiiy Note is defined by § 83 of the 
Act to b#“8n unconditional promise in writing 
made by ono pci'sou to anotber, signed by tlie 
maker, engaging to pay on demand or at^ fixed 
or (ftterniinablo I'utiiro time a sum curfain in 
money to, or to the order of, a specified person 
or to bearer.” There are various statutory re¬ 
strictions on the issue of jwomissorv notes pay¬ 
able to bearer on denm^for less ll.an and 
tliero are furtlier lestiic^ona on tiic is^ue^ by 
bankers of either bills or notog fo eny amount 
payable to bearer on demand. When a promis¬ 
sory note is nnnle by two or three makers, they 
arc liable, eillier jointly or jointly and Hcverally, 
according to t)le tenor the instrument (§ 85). 
In this a note dijfcrs from a bill, hecaiile if a bill 
bo acce}*(ed by two or inoi’o drawees, they are 
only liable jointly ami not jointly and seveially. 
But for U'e n ost paji the provisions of the act 
willi rei'p.renee to bills of exchange apply, witli 
tlio necessary modifications, to pi oniissory notes. 
In apj'lying those provisions, tbi! maker of a 
note is deemed to correspond with the acceptor 
of a bill, and the first indojser of a note is 
doemeil to correspond witli tlio drawer of an 
aceojitcd bill payable to drawer’s older (§ 89). 
Tlie provisions of tlie act relating to jiresent- 
ineiit roraeteptanee, acce]*tanee, uceeptancesn/irtt 
protest, and bills in a set have no application 
to notes. Moreover, pioteat of a foreign note is 
unnoecssHiN' for English puiposes {ibid.) 

For till' eeunonnr optnation of bills and note- 
asinstninieiiisof ciedit, see Bill oi< Kxc’HANOk. 
CiiRUlT, Oiioss DitA wiNu, (.lOseiien's Fiirci(j‘n 
Exihaiiiics iiiid Mills K<-<}iio-inH, bk, ii. 

For tlie linglish hiw see l>yle.s, }>iJh of Kn-bomje ; 
Chrtlinet-, tk'Is 0/ K.n-hnniin-, Cliiity, of 
Kirhuno'. For /\iiie]'ican law, .sec SLory, EilJ.s 
oj Exchaiufc ; I’ai.soii’a Jaup of Kott’s and EiHs : 
Oaniell, jycgoti'nl/!c {/islnnnrnf.'f. For French 
law SCO Nonguicr's. f.cUirs d/' Cliniujc d Ejfr/s 
de C(i)innercc, ed. 4 (1875), suinniarising the 
provisions of flic various continental codes, 
i'or InHian law on tlie subject .sec Indian 
jVegotiable Instrniiionts Act 1881, as auicndcd 
by Act II. of 1885. Australia and several of the 
colonies have adopted tlie Eiiglislt Act. Confer¬ 
ences were, held attlic Hague in IfilOaml 1912 
in the hope of obtaining a niiifoim b*idy of rnle.s 
rel.atingto bills and notesthrongliont llieiiicrean- 
iilf; coimtries ol the world Hut nothing as yet 
has conic onj; of tlieir deliberftlious. M. l). o. 

BILL OF LADING. A document by which 
the imster or some other agent of the shipowner 
on Ilia behalf ncl^nowledges tlie receipt of certain 
goods, and undertakes to deliver them to the 
consignee at the ]>ort of destination, against the 
j^ymont of freight and subject to certain con¬ 
tingencies releasing him from liability. The 
consi^ee is either iTanied in the bill of lading, 
or it is simply stated that the goods are to bo 
dohvered to the order of tile shipper, in which 
*880 the goods are delivered to the person to 
VOU L 


whom the document is indorsed, or to a subse¬ 
quent indorsee. IT the bill of lading is made 
out to the cousigjiee or hi.s order, the goods are 
delivered either to the consignee or an indorsee, 
but if the consignee is^iau'cd ^\^thout any 
additional words ho is tkt only jV^'sou who hw 
a legal riglit to the dejfvcry of the goods. As 
a general lule an indowee actpiires tlie property 
in the goods as soon os a properly indorsed bill 
of lading is handed over to him vriHi that in¬ 
tention, but this rule is subject to .sf* eral excep¬ 
tions, the most important one being the so-called 
right of stoppage in traimtu, whij^li enables an 
unpaid seller to stop the delivery of the goods 
if the buyer has become imsolvcnt before tliey 
came into bis power. If, liowever, the buyer 
basin the meantime transferred the bill of lading 
to a hmm fide, holder foi- valuable consideration, 
the iiglit is no longer available. It must ahso 
be mentioned that a bill of lading is not negoti¬ 
able in tlie same sense a.s a cheque or a properly 
indorsed bill of exchange. A person who in 
good faitli gives value for a stolen current bill 
of exchange indorsed in blank, or for a cheque 
to bearer, acquires a good title, though the thief 
lioiii whom he bought it had none. This is 
not the case with regard to a bill of lading, as 
a siilxsequent holder of a document of this nature 
cannot (except in so far as ho is not ulfeetcd by 
the riglit of stoj)])ago in trarun'ln) acquire a 
better title than a previous holder had. In 
former times the contractual rights and liabilities 
arising from a bill of lading (c.g. the riglit to 
sue in ease of loss) remained witli the original 
parties, notwithstanding the transfer of the 
property in the goods, but the statute 18 k 19 
Viet. c. Ill enacts that “ eveiy consignee of 
good.s named in a bill of lading and every in¬ 
dorsee of a bill of lading to whom tlie property 
in the goods therein mentioned .shall jiasa upon 
or by leason of sucli con.signinent or indorse¬ 
ment, sltall have transferred to and vc.stod iu 
him all rights of suit, and be subject to the 
same liabilities in respect of such goods -as if 
tlie contract contained in the bill of lading had 
boon made with himself.” Bills of lading are 
generally made out iu sets of several identical 
copie.s, Avliich are forwarded by dilfcrent mails, 
so tliat one may sen'e in case of the loss of 
anotlier. The system is not free from danger, 
as a fra«dulent holder may negotiate each cojiy 
sejmrately. Occurrences of this sort have 
hajipened on more than ono occasion, anf> have 
caused a considerable amount of litigation. 

« E. s. 

BILL OE SALE. A document purporting 
to assign the proi^irty in personal chattels 
remaining in the po8ses.sion of the assignor. 
Assignments of this nature as a general rule 
are not mado for the purpose of a regular sale, 
but merely by way of security for a loan A 
bill of sale is void as against execution creditors, 
if it is not drawn up iu the statutory form end 
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registered in the central ofBce of the High Court 
within seven days of the date of issue ; it must 
* also be renewed every five years. A charge of 
personal chattels in a debenture need not 
b6 registerpd as a bill of sale. The acta of 
parliament <now rcgi^iating the law of bills of 
sale are thdso of I8r<o and 1882 (41 k, 42 
Viet. c. 31 ; 45 k, 46 Vet. c. 43). A bill of 
sale given by way of security for the payment 
of a sum under £30 is void. £. S. 

BILLON. Tills conventional term, Trench 
rather than English, is derived from a corrup¬ 
tion of the low-Latin word Hllio, or bullio, from 
which springs the English word bullion. In 
French mint language it lias certainly, from the 
13th century, if not before, signified tlie degener- 
'aoy of the pure contents of a coin through an 
alloy, generally silver in the gold pieces, or copper 
or lead in the silver pieces, giving them a par¬ 
ticular dogi’co of impurity, and thus debasing 
their intrinsic value. In the old French coin¬ 
age, down to the monetary reform in the first 
revolution, the silver in.-irc of a given weight 
was imagined as divided into twelve parts 
called deniers d'dlloi, ekn en of them jiuro silver 
and one alloy. This mixture was silver of 
or, in decimals, of *916^ fine, and was the old 
standard. This was altered to or, in deci¬ 
mals, to ’900 fine, from 1804 to the present 
time. All degi'ees of fineness below it, or 
below the standard at the time being, were 
considered as changing the coin to billou. 

That designation js also largely apjdied by 
numismatists to ancient silver coins, and 
notably to those of the Roman and Greek 
series, when these are materially below what 
ought to be the average standard fineness of tbo 
metal, according to the scales laid down at tho 
best t>eriod8 for purity of the silver coinage, 
and it is even extended by them to what arc 
really false coins (although struck by state or 
other ruling authority) of copper, or of brass, 
plated or washed over with silver, and passed 
with forced currency as silver coins. Thus tiie 
term is matle- to cover a wide range of meaning, 
varying from a comparatively small degree of 
degradation in fineness down to the merest 
pretence of having any actual intrinsic value of 
precious metal in the comi>ositLon of s\ich coins. 

It is noticeable that the tenn billon has not 
been applied in France without some oxae]ition8 
in the case of gold below' the standard. It 
was s(% applied in the Middle Ages, but, in the 
time of Louis XIV., when under twelve carats 
out of the twenty-four carats were of puro^old, 
the alloy was called “silver holding gohv' or, 
if th# proportion of copper to gold was of like 
amount, the alloy wa.s called “copper holding 
gold." The term billon has also been generally 
iM in Fryco for all copper,or bronze money, 
§ven Fhon H is of full weight according to 
*mnt jndentures.’ In some points ofifjview this 
appoin contradictoiy, but the use of the word 


is probably intended to convey the meaning o( 
a token coinage, the intrinsic value^eiug so 
largely below the nominal one. Whilst the 
full-weighted five-franc silver pieces of France, 
Italy,'‘Belgium, Switzerland, and other rflhtes 
which are allies in the now subsisting Latin 
monetary union, continue to bo coined 
or *900 fine, their 2 franc, 1 franc, and ^ frano 
pieces are still coined -835 fine, or just on the 
borderland which dj^^nlod silver of the old 
standard from billon. But in England our 
coinage of crowns, four Bliilliiigs, lialf-crowns, 
florins, shillings, sixpences, and threepences, is 
struck of a higlier degree of fineness, namely, 
•925. In the general result it wo>ilil seem that, 
as 8tandard.s vary in dillercnt countries, what 
is locally billon in any one of tliem need not 
necessarily be so in others, and that such a 
variation jirevents any precise giuicral iutor- 
nalional agreement as to what tho word 
exactly signifies at dilTercnt jdaccs or times (*co 
Bullion). f. h. 

BI-METALLISM. This compound word is 
used to describe the oniployTnenfc of two motals, 
to form at the same time, in eombination with 
each other, the standard of value. Tho final re¬ 
port of the Royal Commission on Gold and Silver 
describes bi-metallism as follows: “A bi-metallic 
system of currency to be completely clfecUve 
must, in the view of those who advocate it, 
include rivo essential features: (n) An 0 ])en 
mint ready to coin any quantity of cither gold 
or silver which may be brought to it. (//) The 
right on the part of a debtor to discharge his 
liabilities, at his o])tion, in t-itlo-i' of the tw'o 
meUls, at a ratio fixed by law. ' It is usually 
understood now to mean that the two metals 
are used thus at a fixed jiroportiou to each 
other, as in the countries forming the Latin 
Union {q.v.), in which the ratio of 1 gold to 15^ 
silver by weight forms the legal basis, or in tho 
United States in which the ratio is Ito 16. Few 
economic subjects have of recent years been dis¬ 
cussed with more heat, owing partly to' the fact 
that some on the one hand have coiisidorcd that 
the adojition, or the retention, of bi-metallism 
would confer curtain advantages on j>articular 
classes, and that some on the other hand think 
that Monomkiam.i^^m jirdlits other chis.ses. 

Tho main requisite in a standard U, that it 
should be, as nearly as jiossiblc, constant in i,t8 
purchasing j»ower.« The selection, the con 
struction, of a stable standard of value is, how¬ 
ever, even more difficult than that of an nndevi- 
ating standard of time. In this connection it 
is arlvisable, while considering here the possible 
employment of two metals for this purjxwo, to 
quote the words of John Lockk on the advan 
^u of employing one metal only,—as this quo¬ 
tation sets forth tho drawbacks to bi-metallism 
without any reference to rocout controveisy,— 
bearing in mind the^circumstanco that at the 
date when Locke wrote international bi'AeUl- 
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lism had never been thonght of. “ Two metala, 
u gold Ind eilver, cannot be the measure of 
• oammetce both together in any country; because 
the measure of commerce must be porpatually 
the ftme, invariable, and keeping the same piu- 
portion of value in ail its parts" {Furlh/yr 
Cwmderatimis ccnccming raimiij ihi Value of 
Money, John Locke). On the principle thus 
osprossed the Stantiai!* of Vam™, understood 
in the sense of the niim^ure provided uy the 
government, through tlieir enrag'iuent to coin 
at a fixed rate the metal brouglit to them for 
the purpose, has been based in tills country by 
legal enactment since 1708, in practice nearly 
since the comiBoncemoi. „ of tlie 18th century, 
though a double standard remained tcgal till 
the date mentioned. Gold licoame the general 
medium of eiroulation in tin's country either 
through ehoi o or, what seems the more prob¬ 
able, through the dill'ering ratio of value in 
foreign countries which made silver the best 
export. In 1798, shortly after the aus]>ension 
of cash jiaymcnts (1797), tlio government sus¬ 
pended the coinage of silver. U[i to 1783 
every man miglit make his payments in silver 
or gold at his option ; tliough after 1774 ho 
could only ]i,ay in silver uji to £2f> “by tale," 
but “by weight" uji to any amount. There 
tras no rp.'%[riction as to payments in gold. 
The general practice of the country before the 
restriction wins confirmed by the distinct adoption 
of a gold mono-niotallic basis on the resumption 
of specie payments in 1816. Silver was, how¬ 
ever, allowed to Im held as jiart of the re.scrve 
of ihe iirccious melal.s against which the notes 
oi the llank of England are alloweil to bo issued 
by the 3d clause of the act of 1844 (see Bank 
Notk, Bank of Enoi.ant)), which ponnitB the 
bank to retain in tlic issue department silver 
bullion to an amonnt not “ exceeding one-fourth 
jiart of the gold coin and bnllion at such time 
held by the Bank of England in the issue de¬ 
partment. ’ Silver bullion w'as accoidingly held 
by the ftsue department up to large amounts 
(the average for the year 1846 was £2,169,000 ; 
see Batik Hate in Eiujlotnd, Frawe, and Ger¬ 
many, 1844-78, Palgravo), but the practice was 
discontinued in 1853, and has never since lieen 
resumed, ^ "VA idle this country liecame mono¬ 
metallic, in Fiance a standard fixed at the rate 
pf I mark of gold to 1.1^ of silver was definitely 
establisliedin 1785, and continued by the law 
of 1803, gold and silver, in 5-frana pieces, being 
equally legal tender for any amount. The Latin 
Union, as the,coinage treaty of 1805 was 
which included France, Belgium, Switzer¬ 
land, Italy, Greece, and Koiimania, carried on 
^ minti^c ojicrations on the same basis as in 
France till 1874, after which date the coin- 
age of Sliver was restricted and ]iractically sus¬ 
pended. A cons derablo drop in the market 
prioc of silver followed, ft-om having been 48. 
'lid, an os. in 1344 it evnk to 3a, 6d, both in 


1886 and in 1889, though a recovery has taken 
place since. The rdhults of this alteration have 
been widespread,, the effect being particularly 
seen on the rate of exchange between countries 
with a gold and those maintaining a eilve'r 
standard ; and less distiocTly on •prices of com- 
modities in general wjpiin the countries cou- 
cornod. Much diseusflon has hence ensued. 
It may, however, be observed that a real mono¬ 
metallism hod not existed in Europe till 1878, 
as the c,xiatcnce of the Latin Unii.u counter¬ 
vailed its effects both in gold and silver using 
countries. 'Hie question has been Rested with 
groat scientific power by Professor jevons, who 
explains in his book on Money " that a compen¬ 
satory, or as I should prefer to call it, equilibra- 
tory action, goes on under the French currency 
law, and tends to maintain both gold and silver 
more steady in value than tliey would otherwise 
be.” He points out that when one metal be¬ 
comes more sought for than the other there is 
an inevitable tendency to imjiort the cheaper 
and export the dearer, and continues; “At 
any moment the standard of value is doubtless 
one metal or the other, and not both ; yet the 
fact that there is an alternation tends to make 
eaeh vary much less than it would otherwise 
do. It cannot prevent both metala from 
falling or using in value comiiared with other 
commodities, but it can throw variations 
of sujqdy and demand over a larger area, 
instead of leaving each metal to be affected 
merely by its own accidents. Imagine two 
rc.<>ervoirs of water, each subject to independent 
variations of supply and demand. In the 
absence of any connecting pipe, the level of the 
water in each reservoir will be subject to its own 
iluctuations only. But if we opien a connection, 
the water in both will assume a certain level, 
and the effects of any excessive supply or demand 
will be distributed over the whole area of both 
reservoirs. The mass of the metals, gold and 
silver, circulating in Western Europe in late 
years, is exactly ixqiiescnted by the water in 
these resorvoire, and the connecting pipe is the 
law of the 7lh Germinal, An. xi. (1803) which 
enables one metal to take the place of tlie other 
as an unlimited legal tender.” The theory on 
which bi-metallism rests is completely explained 
in these observations of Jovons. 'With respect, 
however, to the advisability of a nation adopt¬ 
ing a single or a double standard, Jevons ex- • 
presses himself in cautious terms, adding 
(Mmcy, p, 141), “The question seems to be 
entirely one of degree, and in the absence of 
prcci.se info'.-matiou is quite indeterminate.” 

The final report of the Iloyal Commission 
on Gold and Silver, 1888, expresses a decided 
ojiinion that the bi-metallic system of the Latin 
Union exerted a material influence upon the 
relative value of the two metals (par. 198): 
“So long as that system was in foice we think 
that, notwithstanding the changes in the pro. 
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inotion and iise of the precious metals, it kept 
^ the market-price of silver approximately steady 
at the ratio fixed hy law between them, namely, 
16j to 1.” With respect to the position of the 
metals in two countwes, in one of which silver, 
while in thb (yther is employed, wo may 
quote from an orticlo the Economist of 2d 
February 1878, which onciwcs that the “rela¬ 
tive value, the proportions in which the two 
metals will exchange for each other, are continu¬ 
ally fluctuating, and they must inevitably do 
so unless it were i)ossiblc to fetter the supply in 
such a manner that only the right i>roportioiis 
of each raet^ should bo brought to market at 
the same time. Two articles, of course, cannot 
remain always at the same relative value to each 
other unless the production of both is maintained 
at the same proportion, and no excess or diniinu- 
tion of the supply exists. Nor ctiu they do so 
unless they are of identical utility, and arc 
capable of performing identical services to man. 
When two commodities perform exactly the 
same functions, and are equally capable of doing 
so, being equally desirable in every respect, 
they will continually tend to exchange for other 
tilings in the same proportions. But this cannot 
be said to describe the exact relations of gold 
and silver to each other.” The results of the 
export of the one and the import of the other 
metal are then referred to: “The loss arising 
from these causes may not come home to tho 
inhabitants of the country where it occurs in a 
clear and obvious way. The inhabitants may. 
if silver is cheap and gold is wanted for export, 
retain silver for their own domestic iiso and 
employ it in their circulation till a fluctua¬ 
tion in the exchanges renders it ]) 0 &siblc for 
tho gold to return. The banks which make 
the remittances will, in this case, obtain a pro¬ 
fit from the transaction, while the people who 
employ tho money will hold over the currency 
they receive in the ordinary way of trade till 
the tide sets in the contrary direction. Thus 
the loss which the country really experiences 
from employing a currency which is dej.reciated, 
as compared with the currency of other countries 
employing a more valuable standaid, wdll be 
veiled from view, though it really exists,” One 
metal out of the hvo is taken in this ease for 
export because it is profitable to the exporter to 
send it rather than tho other, but it w#uld not 
be sent unless its export were advantageous. 
As the risks to any single country which employs 
bi-metallism are obvious, the advocates ol the 
system recommend that all countries should 
employ it, as this would, they consider, prevent 
a preferential movement of either metal Iroin 
one country to another. Thus the Avork recently 
published by Sir D. Barbour, The Theory of BU 
ifiiUailismt recommends “the adoption of imi- 
^vcrsal bi-metallism M a fixed ratio to be deter- 
^jdftined by mutual consent.” “Failing jiuivei-Hal 
' bi-u!eUllism,” Sir D. Barbour continues, “ it 
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would be desirable that bi-metallism should be 
adopted by a group of counti’ies sufficienUystrong 
to maintain tho fixed ratio,” Sir D. Barbour’s 
contention being ‘ ‘ that tho existence of this fixed 
ratio fol' the puiposcs of the currency will colftrol 
and regulate tho market price of the two metals 
BO as to prevent it from varying in any material 
degree from the fixed legal rntio of the currency.” 

Rochiissen is of tho same oiunion. Quoting 
the words of a Belgjfm Avritur in the Bevu^ 
Onkralc, October 1887, p. 653, “‘Silekilo- 
gi’ammc d'or vaut actuollcmcnt sur le marohi 
vingt kilogi'ammes d’argeut, e’est apparcminent 
que le kilogramme d’or, pour ctro extrait de la 
terre, cofite autant qu’il en c<yUe d’extraire. 
vingt kilbgrammes d’argent,”' he eommeiite on 
them thus—“ ‘ Apparcmmcnt’l No e.xplanation 
of the market ])rice can be more in conflict than 
this is with all the facts of raining industry, 
end all tho principles of money. In the first 
twenty veal’s of the 19th cciilury tlie prodiietkm 
of gold stood in conijnirison to that of silver 
(valued at 1 to 1.5j) a.s 23 to 8. In the follow¬ 
ing }>ci'iod of twenty years, nearly as 4 to 
8; thereafter from 1841 to 1850 as 8 to 8 ; 
from 1851 to 1860, very nearly 28 to 8 ; in 
the following five years, as 23 to 8 ; an'l from 
iliat time onwards to 1870 the proportion fell 
to 18 to 8, shoAviiig even at that rate an increase 
of some 675 per cent in the pro])ortion. Yet 
iu all this tiinc there was no greater change in 
tho market juice, now of one metal, now of the 
other, than about 2 per cent. 

“ Or if we choose to look rather at the facts 
which concern the demand, than at those which 
eoTiccrn tho supply {nanhoif), ve shall see that 
tho steadiness of iniee wa.s not allcotcd, though 
the demand for gold was gieatcst when the 
supply was least, and the demand for silver 
was greatest when tho supply of that metal 
was least.” (Kochussen, Grid- en Mnntwezen, 
p. 287.)^ 

The stateiTiont given above sliows the main 
features of tho woi king of a bi-mcUlliOidyatem, 
.Ievon.s remarks (see Letter from Jevons to M. 
WoLowBKl, jjrinted in Investigations in 

Currency and Fiimnce^ p. 304) that tho French 
ourrency law has “no doubt assisted to keep 
gold and silver n c a nearly invariable price as 
com})arcd one wiui tho otlier.” As mentioned 
prcviou.sly, the Gold and Silver Commission ip- 
animously coiicurrsd in supporting the same 
opinion. Jenons also observes that “it is in- 
disi)eii.sahlo to remember tlie fact, too much 
overlooked by disputants, that the values ol 
gold and silver are ultimately governed, like 

1 M. JlncliuuHCMi ]ii4U Uic poKiUoD of niinister for 
foreign a>RA.lr8 m Holland 187d find 18S0, and la at the 
preaent time (i 81 > 0 ) a mpiriher of the council of state. 
Jlis father, it may be numtioiio-l, was mlnjuter for the 
colonies,—also for seven years Kovernor-t'eneral of Dutch 
Iiul is, and twice minister of flnance. Th(> circumstances 
of Holland give those engaged Id its admuiistratlohs vqr; 
coneldrrable opportunlfltH for vratchinglhe fluctnations 
of the standard of value. 
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those of all other coramodities, hy the cost of 
pfoductiSn. Unless clear reasons, then, can be 
► shown why silver should be more constant in its 
circumstances of production than gold, ficre ia 
no ^ound lor thinking that a bi-inetallic gold 
and silver money will alfoid a niore steady 
standard of value than gold alone” (Jevons, 
Jnvcsf.ujaiioiis in Cid'ran'y ani Fiiiancf'., p. {il8). 
“Ultimately” is the ||ovcniing void in this 
quotation, and is frequency overlooked ; it may 
mean an almost hideliiiite jieund. The reader 
must bo referred to the works cf Jevons here 
cited for t)je whole of his arguments; it is 
hardly ])ossiblB to express them fully by any 
selection. • ^ 

As a matter of history it a{)pears that the 
value of silver relatively to gold has tended 
to diminish os ages have passed by. Mean¬ 
while France .;ih 1 the Latin Union, alter trying 
the experiment of an international bi-iuetallisiii 
on a vi'iy consirlerablo scale, have abandoned, 
or at least sus[>eiuk'd tlie free coinage of both 
metals at a lixed ratio. The United Suites, 
after emjdoyivig a bi-inctallic ratio ofl;16'25 in 
1786, changed to 1:15 in 1702, to 1’16002 in 
1834, to 1:16’&88 in 1837, and adopted the gold 
dollar only as the Unit oy Value in 1873. 
A limited coinage ol silver dollars was directed 
in 1878 (by the Allison or Kland Act), which 
possess “full paying power, except iji cases 
where it is strictly stiiiulated otlicruise in the 
Contract” A somewhat limited system of bi¬ 
metallism was thus in torco in the United States 
from 1878 to 1890. In 1890 an net author¬ 
ising a great oxteiision of tlic coinage of silver 
was passed by the legislatuie (see Hi and Act ; 
SfLVlCtt r ' ftl.SLATION IN '1‘MIi UnI'I'LD STATEs). 
The question of rho advisability of adopting a 
bi-metallic standard ha.s been discussed by 
many writius recently, l)iit by nono in so dis¬ 
passionate a maiiuer as by Jevous, who observes, 

“ It may be .safely said that tiio question of 
bi-metallism is one which does not admit 
of any'' prcciso and sinqile answer. It is 
essentially an iiidetorminate problem. It in¬ 
volves several variable quanliLies and many 
constant quantities, the latter being either In¬ 
accurately known or, in many cases, altogether 
unknown. The prc.sont annual supplies of gold 
and silver are ascertained with fair approach to 
certainty, but the future supplies arr matter of 
iloubt, Thi«dcinaud forthe metals again involves 
wholly unknown quantities, dcjumding jwirtly 
upon* the course of trade, but partly also upon 
the action of fo^pign peoples and governments, 
about which wc can only form suraiiscs' ‘ (Jevons, 
InrcstigaiioTis in Currency and Finance, p. 317). 
Hie use of both gold and silver os stjuulards of 
value ia obviously most inqiortant, and it equally 
cannot bo doubted that the disuse of either 
must lead, as tlio disuse of silver has recently 
done, to considerable fluctlte tions in the prices 
of commodities. To rocomnicnd, however, a 
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country which is now mono-metallic to become 
bi-metallic, or a corresponding change on the 
part of a bi-nu^allio country, requii-es a far 
more complete inquiry than has yet been made. 
Tlie theory may be explained in coKiparatively 
few words, but for aii^jdcquat& ^uiteinent ol 
tlio practical results tly reader must be referred 
to the folloning worksf which are far, however, 
from cxliausting the subject 

[Biblioyraphy .—The following list 4 deiived in 
}iart from the one at the cud of Prof. W. S. Jevous’s 
inxesthjaiioia in Currency and Finance, and that in 
Appciulix to Proceedinys, etc., of thc^niernaiionui 
Monetary Conference nj 1S78, drawn uj) by Mr, 
Dana Ilorlon. Tlie remier is referred to these lists 
for fuller iulurniatiou. The literature ou the sub¬ 
ject is very extensive, to a gieat extent in articles 
iind letters in newspapers and other jieriodicalH. 
Tin^ arguineiits on the subject will be found stated 
ill Jevons, hivestiyatioiisin Cnirctuuj and Finance, 
Loudon, 1884 .—Money and ike Meehanisin of Bx' 
change, 187.'!, also by .levuus .—lieportsof Com¬ 
mittee of lluuse (f Cimmons on JJt'jjrectaiion of 
Silver, 1878 .—liepoit <f Conmission on Trade 
and Industry, 1886, and Apj>eu(lix B to 3d' Re¬ 
port, by U. II. IngliR Falgiave.— Report of Com- 
mission on (Johi and Silva', 1887.—SirD. Barbour, 
Theirry of lU-metallism, London, 1885.—S. Dana 
Horton, Silcer as an Iniernational (fue.stion (an 
address to Congress); also much information in 
Proceedings of the International Monetary Confer- 
enecff 1878, andother writings ,—Vonftrenu Moni- 
taire Inlernalional, 1867.—iVocAs' Verhaux, Pans, 
1867. Sec also Piof. H. Sidgwick’s observations 
that “a ilouble standard witli a Hxed ratio will be 
stable against minor variations of supjdy,” J'rin- 
cipies of Poliiiad Kconomy, bk. ii. ch. v. ed. 1883. 
— Prof. J. S. Nicholson, Money and Monetary 
Problems, 1888, in which the arguments in favour 
of bi-metallisiii are sfaleil with great clearness and 
lorce .—The Silver Question (paper published by 
the Bi-metallic League, whose other publications 
are nunicroins).—11. It. Grenfell aud H. H. Gibb.s, 
The Jji-mctallic Controva-sy, Loudon, 1880, and 
other works by these two writeis.— Prof. Leon 
Walras, TIdorie de la Monnaie, Lausanne, 1886. 
—Thtorie Mathmalique du lSi-mi(allis)ne, Paris, 
1S81. — Prof, Adolpli Soetbeer, Maierialien zur 
FrUmtenmy und Ikurtheilung ‘wirthschuft 
lichen Edeimetalverkdltnissc und der Wdhrungs' 
frage, Berlin, 1880. This Ls translated in thf 
Appendix Final Report Cold and Silver Com 
mission .—Also see Amcncitn Reports from Con¬ 
suls of*^,he United Siutes, No. 87, Dec. 1887.— 
Erne.st Seyd, Ih-meMUism in 1880, Loudon, 1886 
—IL Gillen, Essays in Finance, 1880, and other 
date.s, Paper on “Some Bi-metallic Fallacies,' 
Jonnwl Inslitnte of Bankers, June 1886, and other 
work^—Prdf. Kiiiilo de Laveleye, “Tlie Economic 
Crisis and its Causes,” Contemporary Review, May 
1886, aud other papers,—Suimiel Smith, The Bi¬ 
metallic i^kiestion, London 1887.—Rt. Hon. G. J, 
Gosclieii, “ Uu tile Profitable Results of an Increase 
in the Purclmsing Power of Gold,” Journal of In¬ 
stitute of Bankers, May 1883. — E. de Porieu, 
” Situation de la Question Moiktairolnternatioualo” 
[Jom'ntdde^ Eemomistes, April 1868), etc.—Heuri 
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Cernuschi, iV. Michael Clteval^ et le Bi-mStallwne, 
Silver Vindicated, The Bland Bill, Bi-metallism 
in England and Abroad, Bi-n\f-taUi3m at ISA a 
Necessity, TheMonetarifConfcrence, TheBi-mdallic 
Par, LondcHi, varioufulales, etc. Mimoire surle 
Bi-mitallisvK Interna^nal et le moyen juste de la 
rialiser, W. 'K. KocliusS^ti, La Ilaye, 18£)1.— Le 
Prohlime MonUairc et solution par (/. M. 
Boissecain, Paris and Arnsterflaiu, 1891, translated 
by 0. T. Warner, The Monetary Question, Loudon, 
1891.— Journals of Statistical Society, l^oii- 
dou, JnsliVu,te of Bankers, London, Economist, 
London, Economiste Fran^ais, Paris, passim ; 
many detaelnd artioles and parnplilets by W. 
llagehot, P. Leroy Beaulieu, 0. Ilauj^t, Prof. IL 
Sidgwick, Sir 11. GilVen, etc. The number of 
writings on this subject lias, in gcnenil. rotiicled 
the reference given above to one of the works of 
the nnthora named.] 

BIKTH-RATE* means generally the ratio 
wliicli the number of births per annum bears to 
the number of persons in the i^opulation under 
consideration. The rate thus defined depends 
largely ou another rate wliieh has been called 
fecimdity, and lia.s been defined as tbo ratio 
which the number of births per annum bears to 
the number of jiersons of reproductive ago, or 
of women of rejiroductivo age (say 15-4r)) ; or 
of married persons, or wives only, of that age 
(see Bortillon, “ iMouvement do la Population ” 
in Annales de JMmogrnphie, vol. i. ; also 
Quetelet, Physique Sociale, bk. ii. § 6). Some of 
these relations are illustrated by the accom¬ 
panying table which shows the average annual 
births per 1000 in the kingdom of Bavaria 
(1871*1872). It is tiiken from Mayr’s Die 
Oesetzmdssigkcit in QeseUsehnftslcbcn, j). 244. 
(Decimals have been omitted.) 


Legitimate 
births 
per 1000 
wives be¬ 
tween ages 
15-45. 

lUegltimalti 
births 
per 1000 
nnmarrieil 
women be¬ 
tween ages 
16-45. 

Legitimate 
ana illegiti¬ 
mate births 
per 1000 
women 
between 
ages 15-45. 

legitimate 
ana illegiti¬ 
mate births 
per 1000 
of the 
ppneral 
population, 
men and 
women of all 
ages. 

368 

45 

182 

41 


Fixing attention on legitimate births, wo 
may regard the biidh-rate as depending chielly 
on two factors: (a) the ratio which the dumber 
of married persons of reproductive age bears to 
the geheral population, and (6) the ratio which 
the number of births per annum bear's to the 
number of married persona of reproductiv* age. 
The first factor (a) varies with the number of 
newlf married persons; this varies with pros* 
perity, which (in many countries) varies with 
t^ price of bread. Accordingly it has often 
b^b observed that l»d harv^ts are followed by 
t, ^Une in the birth-rate and vice versd. Thus 
4!hB ye^ 1817, in which the price df com in 
Belgium rose to twice the average of the neigh¬ 


bouring years, was followed by a grea^ decrease 
of births. Other instances are referred to by 
Quetelot {Physique Socialc, bk. ii. § C) ami' 
H;iU8l4*for {Lehr- und JIandbuch dcr Statijjj'il'). 
The Swcdisli statistics, extending over more than 
a century, have been arranged in such a way 
as to bring out the connection between good 
or bad harvests with many or few marriages and 
liirths (see Journal ^ the Statistical Society, 
18f)j2, vol. XXV., p. f40, “Vital Statistics of 
Sweden,” by Mr. Hendriks’ Tabic A ; ib, 1885, 
0 ]>ening address of Sir Kawson Kaw.son, p. 586). 
When several good or several bad harvests come 
together the olfcct is conspicuous in the case of 
Sweden, j But this law is iiot%niversal. It 
cannot bo traced in the c;ise of the United King¬ 
dom of late yeans (.see Stat. Soc., 1890, 

p. 257 et ami in other cases where the jirico 
wheat is not the main factor of prosperity. 
(5) Tlio fooundity of marriages dejieiids jiartly 
on the age of the jiarties. Tliis subject ftaa 
been discussed by Dr. Ogle {Joum. Slat. Soc., 
1890, p. 275), who .sliows tliat, to cause a 
sensible alteration in the birth-rale, a very con¬ 
siderable displacement of ngos would be requireti. 
That otlicr causc.s beside age are 0 ]^<‘rativo is 
evidenced by the fact that in France and New 
England the ago of marriage ia not remarkably 
lato, while the fecundity is remarkably small 
(see the Ltble at the end of tbi.s article). 
Among causes wliieli may affert the fecundity 
of mai riages are climate and food. These and 
otlior causes are discussed by many of the 
authorities cited here. 

As to the consequences of variations in the 
birfh-rate tlie most obvious is the tendency of 
population to incrciisc more rajiidly when the 
birth-rate is high (and vice versd). But this 
tendency may be counteracted by a high death- 
rate. That a higli birth-rate* is not a conse¬ 
quence of a high dcatli-rato, though to some 
extent causally conneetod therewith, is main¬ 
tained by Dr. Nufd lluiniilirey.s in tlniJoumal 
of the Statistical Society, 1874. ’flio two 
phenomena frequently co-exist. Tluis the 
statistics of the Austrian emjaro compiled by 
IJain {Statistik dcs VstcrTcichischen Kaiserstaate, 
1852-3) exhibit birth-rates, marriage-rates, and 
dcatli-iates varying concurrently. Moving 
through the provinces along a line in a south- 
ca.stcrly dir-'i-tjon ^’ou would find the thije 
factors con.>tanUy increasing togcfrior. The 
increase of till pojuilation (the natural incre¬ 
ment, abstracting the effects of emigration and 
immigration), is therefore nut 4n gi-ncral pro- 
])ortionato to the birih-rate. Thus the birth-rata 
of Russia for the period 1805-1883, viz. 4*04 
per 100 living, was much greater than the 
birth-rate for England and, Wales, viz. 3*51 j 
yet the annual excess of births over deaths pof 
cent of the wliolo prijuilation was th« same for • 
the tw’o countries, viz. 1*87 (see tablo,,8ul>- . 
joined). The natural incremeut for England 
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Mid Waljs for 1871-1881 was greater than that 
of the previous decade by about 10 per cent (of 
the natural increment) ; while tlio birth-rate 
increased very sliglitly, by about *3 ji^ cent 
(census for 1881 general report). There is 
reason to think tliat the state of a country in 
which a liigli birlli-rato is matched by a high 
death-rate is not satislactory. 

Sue in addition to tli^uthoiitic'^ eittd Prof. 
Marshall, rriiidplcs ^ Eco7ioT<}icSy bk.. iv. 
oh. iv. 5 th cd. iSomc examples of the istatiatics 
quoted by him are liorc subjoined. 


Mean AnnuiO IhTlJi-TdU'K, Vrhon and liural Areas 
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20 large lo.viis, with iiu aggiegnUi pofolat.ion of 
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F. V. K. 

BIIINDI, G. Known as tJio author of 
trcaliao on ijolitieal eooiiouiy; ia eanumi 
csjKsta nei sum principii ratjionali e Mott 
Milano, Maisner and oomp., i864. 

Autlior beHidec of the following works an 
articles“ Dell’ iiirtuenza che esercitano le privo 
tive uoir induatria," published in the rcviei 
Palermo, 1853, vol. iv, faso. 7-10, p 
324.—“Sul cicdito agricolo e soil’ istiluzione (I 
unabanca terrilt.nale in Sicilia,’’ Palermo, 1854 
vol. iv.-“SludiI sulla pubblioa bene 
uceuza, Palermo, 1855, JUmpedocle^ vol, v. p. 187 
—7 Pmii fi-anchi, ry/Ussioni economiche, 1 vol. 
PalemiO’ 1857, Grinuildi.—“Della pro]irieta in 
-clletuo e’ e del dlritto di copia," Palermo 
lOOJ, JimpeJocle, nuovii serie, lol. i.—“Popo 
lanone e misoria," Palermo, 1859, EmpedocU 
nuova sene, vol. i. p. 299.-"Monti di PieU,’ 
Palermo, 1859, Empedocle, nuova serie, vol. i.— 
Aupft Ml in/antili e aul nado di isliluirli e rtgo 
lam in Smlm/ discorso, Palymo, 1860, Lc 

laaco.—’SdiisHca del pvbUico insegnamento iti 
SMia, Palenno, 1861, iu 8vo.-5u«a tcien^c 
* „ “'*7. * apphcaM:d alte fora morali < 
A’idii d’Europa e apeoiedmenU 
da regno d ItaXxay direuzo, 1867, in 8vo. 

black, David (about 1700), a Scotch 
writer, was the author of An ilssip upon In- 

uTZ "to oj 

«« Dne, meConvmirnuiifand Vatfulnm of the 
Other, and The Advaniages of Eoth, Edinb^gh, 


1706. This treatise shows viry clearly th« 
state of economic bpinion in Scotland before 
Hume and Smiyi. 'The antlior repeats all 
the traditional dogniu.s concerning tlio balance 
of trade and the iieecssUy of increasing the 
quantity of money. He u])])OEes, however, the 
schemes of “credit uy&n a land security,” by 
inainteining that “tlif nation’s industry is the 
beat fund of credit to suiijiort it ” (p. 3). After 
alt his mercantilist views it is very remarkable 
to find him saying; “I do eoni.s it is my 
private Opinion tliat ail Imposition whatsoever 
sliould lie taken oli Trade, and lliatthere should 
bo no Taxes upon it. . . . For it’s Evident, 
when heavy Duties are upon Goods, some 
Merchants run these Goods without paying any 
Duty, and then they Undersel their Neighboure 
who pay it. . . . Whereas, by an Exemption 
of all Duty and a freedom of Trade, (with this 
Caution alwi.se. That what is supeifluous may 
he Prohibit), then every Merciiant will he on 
equal fooling ; and he who i.s most Caiiahlo to 
manage a Trade, will liave tlie most Advantage, 
and all will redound to thehlorchant’s Interest” 
(l>. 27).^ Black proposes to remedy the de¬ 
ficiency in the public revenue by an imposition 
upon “probative m-lts, except Bills of Et- 
chango,” or if this should not suffice “ the Land 
tux sliould bo thonglit the surest Fond.” Ife 
seeks to convince tho landed interest that 
the merchants, though advancing tho amount 
of tho duty in tho price of the goods, shift the 
charge upon tho buyers, and tliat the landed 
men boar indirectly, through this course, a 
hoavier burden than by tlie way he proposes. 
Black illustrates the advantages of a free trade 
by the examples of tho Grisons and Holland (pp. 
29, 30), the first of which had been suggested 
to him by Bishop Gilbert Burnet. 

[See Bishop Burnet’s work ; Some Leltera Cm- 
taining an Account of whai aeemed moat remark- 
able in Travelling through Smtarland, Italy, 
amne purta of Germany, etc. Eottcrdani, 1887 

P-aOC-] 8.B. 

BLACK DEATH, Tuf. Tho pestilence or 
seiics of pestilences known by this name took 
place in the middle of tho 14tli century, and 
u'as a jiartial if not the chief cause of very 
vast economic changes in England. So far as 
can be ascertained, the diseaso first manifested 
itself fu central China in 1333, and thence 
spread in a westward direction towards Europe, 
where its force was first felt in the southern 
countries. Taking a northwaid course, it 
rcacied England whore, “about the 1st of 
August 1348, it liegan in tho seaport towns 
on tho coast of Doisetshire, Devonshire, and 
Somersetshire, whence it drew up to Bristol, 

. . . whence it came to Oxford, and about the 
1st of November it readied London, and finally 
spread itself aU over England ” (Barnes, History 
of Edward III , pp. 435,436). There were three 
great attacks of the postUeuoe, of which thi 
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first was much the most destructive—August gregations ” to which we find allusion in later 
1848t0BUininerl349; Augu6tl361toMayl362; statutes {e.g. 1 Rich. 11. c. 6). To*a people 
* July 1368 to Michaelmas 1369. The period thus placed the loss of a voy large portion of 
during which Europe was devastated by this the working population could not but be of tlia 
plague wa^ romarkablc for the occurrence of itinos? gravity. The force of the economic 
great natural /'.onvulWons sucli ns eartlupiakcs, laws of siij'p^y and deiiiaiid in relation to wages 
with which Oonteinporj^ opinion attempted to began to make itself felt. There was a demand 
connect it causally, aiif^ foi- other pestileiici'S, for much liighcr Wiiges f . an .’leliiiation to 
attacks of which took place in 1370, 13S1-82, enforce this demaiul Uy combination on the 
1396, Of its nature many dcscrijdiona re- part of the labourers, ^fliile the hi iidouners on 
main (Hecker, Epidemics of the Middle y/yrs). thefr side found themselves in nenl of labour as 
Whilst tho*nanio it bore in England was dc- before, but unable to obtain it at tlie old .’ates. 
rived from one of its symptoms, its terrible The jiayineiits wliich they received iu lien of 
destnictivencss won it its lUHau title of La labour services were insulficieut for tlie hiie of 
morialaga grande (Hecker, p. 2). the labourers wlio might jieribruAhc.se sei vires. 

It is of some importance when examining its As a miAer of fact, this had natorally tended 
economic elfects to atteinjit to ascertain the uO bo the case even briore, but ii' it had been 
extent of the mortality uliich it occasioned. 80 bi'forc liow much more was it the case now. 
This is very diflereiitly estimated. The loss of In one instance tlie tenant jiaid in commutation 
life in Europe has been rongiily reckoned at ^1. while the laboui’cr who performed the work 
25,000,000 (Hecker). While, witli regani to eceived 3d. {Airhaiologia xi.) * 

England, accounts -early coiiteinporary give But uow legislation intervened. IliLlu'rto 
estimates which cannot but bo legarded as rates of wage, v lien determined, had been settled 
exaggerations, e.r;. Adam of Usk reckons the sur- in the manorial courts, or by CourouATTONS 
vivors as but onc-tonth of the previous ]»ojiiila- .nid Cuds, Imi tonn the subject of 

tion. In more recent times attempts have the royal ordinance of 1319 (23 Edward III.) 

boon made to found conclusions on such stati-'ti- enacting ‘‘ tliat all ablc-bodieil servants .sliould 

cal data as may bo still extant. Arguing from serve their loni.s, or if not required by them, 

the cleigy lists, Mr. Scebohm jdaces the mmdicr any one so requiiing them at the same wages .as 

of deaths as at least one-half. He assuiiie.s that were usual before the jdague.” Tliere seems 

the rate of mortality among the clergy was not little room for doubt as to tlie iininediatc con- 

exceptional. Taking ilien an estimate of the nection in which this ordinance stands towards 

population living iu 1377, di’awn Irom the tlic Black Death. But li'gislation was in- 

recsipta of the ])oll tax in that year, ho con- olfectuab Wages did not dimimsh; even before 

eludes tliat those who died numbered some tlie pestilence they had been gradually increasing, 

two millions and a half {^ForHighthj llcidrw, and the landowners ^\cre drivuii to seek a new 

vol. ii. pp. 149, 268). On the otlier hand remedy. They made the endeavour to revert 

ProfessorKociMiS, lidvujg regard to the (juanlily to the old sysiinn of labour rents. Commuted 

of wheat consumed, considers that the loss of service on the land was to be done away witli, 

life was by no means so gi’eat. It is possible, and the jiracticc of earlier centuries was once 

however, that this conclusion does hod allow more to be i'ollowed, but now to bo followed 

suflicioutly lor the other cereals which onirj'cd by those who regarded its introduction aa 

into the consumption of the great body of the an innovalhiii. In some instances indeed it 

people; and the data on wliich it rests seem would ajijjcar that attemjits were nf.tdo at 

less certain than those by wliich Mr. Sv boam illegal exaction, for we find the customary 

was guided (ForiniyiUly llcvkiv, vol. iii. p. 191). tenants a)»pealing ns against their landlords to 

But whether the one or the other estimate be the record of Domesday. The whole country 

accepted, there can be no doubt that a very was thrown into a cimdition of economic dis- 

great loss of life was the consequence of tlie order, for the tendency towaixl resistance was 

Black Death. Equally there is no doubt as to fanned by tlic ellurta of the friarc who carried 

the magnitude and critical importanco^of the the news from shire to sliux;, playing the ])apt 

economic change which it was instnimenlal in of the iicwsagents of discontent. So mattcra 

producing. stood just befoie the rising in 1381. Demands 

For some time there bad been in operation were made with increasing persistence for the 

hvo processes of widely differing tondency. reduction of the money paymeyts; the land- 

By slow but ceitain degrees fixed money pay- owners on tlieir siilc, linduig even these 

ments were being substituted for the labour jiaymeuta insuflicient. were striving to return 

rents or services origimiUy due from the tenants U-i the system uiidvr whieli the various classes 

to tjhe lord of the manor.’ Disproportion between of tenants had to la-ifonn service in person or 

the money.payment and the, services had been by substitute: wliile in tlic tliird jdaco the 

^manifesting itself. ‘Tt was to ensure the con- long French \var.s had increased the burden ot 

*'femuanoe of the former substitution^ that the taxation under whichrhe nation was groaning. 

teQahtBbegantoformthose*'alliauce8”and^‘con- The universality with which these three'Clauses 
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were felt, and the part which the fHars played 
in enab^g the inhabitants of the various 
districts to enter into communication with one 
another, explain the Peasants* Revolt, f381. 
The Aoidents of the rebellion .'.nd the i* ’de in 
which it was mot and the means bvwjiifh it 
was suppressed are matters of pojili'' 1 ory. 
What were the consequences of the 
During the stniggle th^ebels Inid desno.-d 
inauy of the manor rolls, Slowing ii'Oi,t clearly 
their desire of blotting out all j-“Coi'(l of tiie 
^rvico which might bo exacted from them ; and 
despite the revocation of the royal grants made 
to ilicm, their demand in this direction was 
substantially edheeded. The practice ^f com¬ 
mutation was adhered to. In addition it is 
probable tliat the money payments, which oven 
before tho Black Death had been diminished, 
on many estai.e3 underwent reduction. Thus 
the second means of dealing uith tho economic 
consequences occasioned cliiefly by the inorhility 
owing to tlie pestilence had failed, and economic 
laws asserted their strength. There were, how¬ 
ever, jvsults con.sequeiit on tlie failure of these 
two attempts at interferenoe. The system of 
cultivation had depemh'd for its jnolit on tlie 
existence of a hn”r body of clicap lubour. The 
value of labour liad been eiilianccd by no cause 
more cll'cctually than tlie diminution iu the 
supply, pjoin tliis time we may date tho 
cliange from .iralde to ]».isLiire. which assumed 
su great proportions in the IGth century. 
Tilt lust stage of the medheval .system of cultiva- 
tinu Hij beginning. 

It is somewhat ditiicult to determine tlie 
inqiortanco of tlic Black Death in bring¬ 
ing about !,iecliang-. As wo liavc seen, can.ses 
weio alrcedy in oi'Tation wliieli tended towaid 
change ; but that change vas undoubtedly 
]M-oi;i]'itate(l by tlie great and sudden loss of 
lile endured by the nation in tho middle of the 
Htli centniy. 'J'his then is the reason 
wliy the rd.uk Dcatli dosorves so much at- 
'•'tbion fti the ]>art of tho economic studont. 
The causes of the cveuts clustering around it 
display the strength of economic forced ; the 
attempts at icgiilaLion, tho U8cles8m's& of 
ignorant interfcreiiee; and in its consequences 
we lind the causes of tlie peculiar development of 
AnuiuULTURE IN ENGLAND ill tlie Tudor period. 

[JpOgers, Jlislory of Aijrinilture and Prices .— 
Ufher die niilidalterUckt Fcldyemeinschafl 
und die Einh^egumjen dee Id Jakrhtinderl in 
Engiavd, —Denton, W., England in the Fif 
leeiitk —W. von Ocheukowski, EnglaJtds 

unrlhsehaftliche Eniwickelung im Auitgange dee 
Mit/dalters.—Forlnightly Jieview, vols. ii. iii. iv. 
(18Glj*66).— Hecker, ICpidemics of the Middle Ages. 
—Rames, History of Edward 111.] e. 0. K. (J. 

^ BLACKLEG. (I) A card-shaiqicr or forger ; 
(2) a }>cr3oii who works for an employer whose 
regular w'orknieu are out on strike. These 
persons are often exposed fo groat annoyance 
from tho strikers, but they are somewhat pro- 


f' cted by § 8 of the Conspiracy and Piotedion 
of Property Act 1875 (38 & 39 Viet. c. 8G), 
w'hich enacts tliaUa person who for tlio purpose 
of preventing a lawful act (1) uses violence or 
intimidation; (2) pcr.siston(^iy follows tho person 
concerned from place tfV])laco; *(3/ hides his 
tools or other property /(4) watches his house 
or tho placo in which he works; (5) follows him 
in tho company of others iu a disoi derl manner 
through a street, is liable to a Hue of .-'10 or to 
imprisonment for three mouths with*ur wltliout 
hard labour (see Stjuki^.s). e. s. 

BLAIRIIC, Dkoit de. A light oHho Trench 
lords to exact payment lor leave to gi'aze on 
open orwaste laudswithin their tei-ritories. This 
riglit only existed in provinces regulated by 
droit miiuviicr. 

[De IVjcqiieville, France before the liewlnticffi 
(London, 1873), note Ixxvii.J IU i« 

BLAKE, William, F.R.S. ; author ot— 

Ohsmxitmie on the Principle v'huh r>(jidate 
the Course uf Exchange, and on the Present De¬ 
preciated Stale of the Currency {London, 1810); 
Observations on the Ejects jiroduced hy the Ex- 
pein/ilure uf (jowrament during the Pestriction 
of Cash Puyvie)its[\Ann\oii, 1823); andof 
lions in reply to a Pamphlet by the Her. Jtichard 
Jones, on the Assessment of Tithes to the Poors' 
Hate (London, 1839). T. Y. B. 

BLANC, Jean Josetu Louis, born at 
^ladrid, 1813, died at Canm.s, 1882. His first 
woik lor some years after the Kovolutiou of 1830 
was in journalism ; he wrote in Lc iVo(/r«ls du 
Pas-de-Calais and iu La Hevue democraluiue, 
then in La Nouvelk Miruirve, all republican 
journals. Afterwards he became chief editor of 
Lc Eon Sens, and then lomuled La Hcintc. du 
pro(jrd> social, in M’hich ajipeared, in tho year 
1839, the articles which, collected and extended, 
formed tho volume entitled L'Organisaiion du 
tramil, which made the reputation of Louis 
Blanc as leader of the sorjulist school. He 
afterwards employed his uiupicstioned talent 
as a wiiter on two ^s'orks, the one, Histoire de 
du an.?, a paiiqdilot in live volumes, assuming a 
liistoric form, and dii eeted agaiust the monarchy 
of July ; the other, Histoire dt la rexolutiiyn 
frant^aise, three vohmins ot which had appeared 
when the Revohitiou of February 1848 broke 
out. Elected a member of the . provisional 
goverumJnt, as ho could not obtain the forma¬ 
tion of a “minist^'re du progi-cs," ho was 
appointed president of a “Commission de 
gmiveruemciit pour Ics travaiUeurs,” which he 
establisiied in tlie jialaco of tho Luxembourg in 
tho Cliamber of Pcera. This commission was 
composed of delegates from the working classes, 
supported from outside by 100,000 bayonets. 
In its discussions he put forward with a too 
feverish eloquence, considering what the charac¬ 
ter of his audience, and of the misettled period 
then passing, was, tho most revolutionary 
and socialistic ideas. This did not hiude/ 
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WoLOWfiKi from having the courage to oppoae 
, him face to face in dobale. Did Louis lilano 
contribute to the formation o(tlio afclie.rs nation* 
avx of unhappy memory, the dissolution of 
which broiighton t|^o insurrection of June 18481 
This haa'inJver been ju-oved. Louis Blanc 
denied it vigorouslyV His j)o\vcrs expuing 
with the opening of tno National Congtitnent 
Assembly, he became only an ordinary “repre- 
fientative of the people;” but he Iiad to pay 
for the n’shness of his language during the 
discussions at the Luxembourg, tlic consequences 
of which eould not osc-ape, and auflbred in 
reputation more from his speeches when presi¬ 
dent of the “Commission des travailleurs” 
than on account of his acts after ho ceased to 
hold that office. WJien the invasion of the 
chamber of the 15Ui May 1848 occurred, he 
had to take refuge in England, whence ho did 
not return till 1870. Before doing this he had 
founded a journal, Lc Nouveau Monde, which 
had only a very limited success (1849-51). lie 
then wrote in the Frencli journal Lc Temps (tJie 
second of that iiamo) letters on London, which 
were much remarked on at the time. On 
his return to France he was returned a mem¬ 
ber for Paris to the National Assembly, ami 
subsequently of the Chamber of Deputies. 
He was a rhetorician and a philanthropi.st 
foiled into one. “Cutait un ilietcur double 
d’un philanthrope,” said M. G. .lc Molinaii, 
of him. With a warm heart and a bad judg¬ 
ment, Louis Blanc was not a man for action : 
he dreamed of the absori)tion by the state of 
factories and shops in which work was sus¬ 
pended at the time. He proposed to make use of 
these by handing them over to the working men, 
under the direction of the state, in order that 
they might ruin by their rivalry the factories 
and shops which still held on, so that, some 
day or other, the state should become the solo 
mainspring of industry. The division of profits 
(no one imagined that losses could occur) was to 
be made in the following manner. There were 
to be no more any wages—wago-recetving 
being abolished—but every one was to receive 
“according to hia wants.” This very simple 
motliod of division was the first proposed by 
Louis Blanc. When he became president of 
the “Commission de gouvcnicment pour Ics 
travailleurs,” he motlified this methofi and re¬ 
play it by another more simple still; an equal 
division per head- Honour was in his eyes a ' 
sufficient inducement to labour, and more effica¬ 
cious than self-interest. He h^ leas knowledge 
of technical details than hia brethren in social- 
isnij *nd his proposals were always surrounded • 
by a mist of vague uncertainty which renders a < 
critical appreciation of them both difficult and ] 
M the same time little conejusive. The colleo- ] 
tivists in our days/though on the wrong jath, < 
■Mve gone more to the bottom of thgir subject. ( 
[WliUe in England he wrote, iu English, his ( 


* book entitled,—75.^. Uistoricdl Revdaiions, in- 
j scribed to Lord Normanb^. By Loms Blaua 
Chapman and Hall, 1858.] a. a f. » 

I* BIJAND ACT. A law of the United States 
I passed 28th Febniary 1878, which restored the 
silver Doluau of 412i gra., ^ 8 ^ fine, to the list 
of coins of the United States, and directed the 
secretary of the treasury to purchase silver 
bullion, and coin such dollars not less 
Lh^n two million dollffrs’ worth (say £400,000), 
and not more than four million dollars’ worth 
(say £800,000) per month continually. By 
the Coinage Revision Act of 12th February 
3873 the gold dollar of 25,\ gra., , 8 ^ bne, was 
declare(J the Unit of Valuil* in the United 
States, and the silver dollar wits omitted from 
the list of coins anthori^cd to bo struck at the 
iiinL This act did not make montiem of any 
dollar, witli the exception oI‘ tlio trade dollar of 
420 grs., fine, manufactured for the trade 
with China ; it ordained tliat the gold \oins 
should have unliniitcd paying jtower, and tliat 
the silver coins sliould liave paying jmwer uii 
to the amount ol live dollars. Tliat j'ortion of 
the act of 1873 A\hich niade the gold dollar 
tho unit of value was not altered by tJie act oi 
1878, but under it*the silver dollar became 
legal tender to an unlimititl amount, “except 
in ca.ses wlicre it is strictly stipidated otherwise 
in the contract." The act of 1878 likewise 
authorised tho issue by the trca.guiy, on the 
deposit of coined silver, of silver ceitificates of 
deposit in denominations of ten, twenty, fifty 
dollars, eta. Under this not $299,708,790 (say 
£60,000,000) had been coined in silver dollars 
lip to 30th June 1888, but of these §243,879,487 
(say £48,700,000) remained in the treasury on 
that dale. Against this stock of coined silver 
certificiitcs to the value of §229,401,772 (say 
£45,800,000) had been granted, but of these 
!3 i 20,104,396 (say £5,820,000) were in the 
trea.siiry (see Jbporl of the Director of the United 
SUUcs Mud, 1888, pp. 74, 203). The effect ol 
the Bland Act lias been to cause a large portion of 
the legal tender of the United Stat<a to bo held in 
silver ; tho total metallic stock being estimated 

on 1 st November 1888 approximately as:_ 

Cost Value. o 

Gold $711,705,050 say £142,300,000 

SUver $306,970,484 „ £70,400,000 

$l,108,a?5,534 „ £ 2 ^ 1 , 700,008 ' 

The Bland‘Act is soinctiraes termed the 
“Allison Act.” 

By an act of Congress passed 14 th July 1890 
tho provisions of tlic Bland Act. wldch required 
tho monthly purchase and coinage into silvor 
dollars of not loss than $ 2 , 000 , 000 , and not 
more than $4,000,000 worth of silvor, were re- 
pealed, and the secretary of the treasury wu 
directed to purchase silver bullion to the extsut ‘ 
of 4,500,000 Oi. fhoiithly at a price npt ex¬ 
ceeding $1 per 371,Vff grs, of pure silver, 
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which silver treasury notes were to be issued. 
It was left to the secretary of the treasury, at 
tos diseretion, to redeem these notes in ^Id or 
silver coin, it being, the act continues, .“the 
established policy of the United States to main¬ 
tain the two metals on a parity with each othex 
upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as 
may bo luovided by law.” Tho legislation in 
questioji doubtless exef^d an ini[)oi'tunt in- 
llueuco in decreasing tli^ gol<’ pud incrc.vsl^ig 
the silver coin and bullion in the United 
States. Silver interests obt/iined no further 
important coneessions {'rom the government 
until after the^ountiy nteretl the World War, 
when, ill Older to furnish silver t|> Great 
Britain for use in India, it was piojioscd to 
retire silver eci tificates issued against coin ainl 
bulliim pme^'.iscil under the Bland Act and 
the Act of ]S!>0. Mining inleivsls then 
opposed such action, unless aceonijiaiiied by an 
agi'cement on the part of ('niigress to repurclinse 
as much silver as was j»arted witli it. This led 
to tho so-called Vutinau Aet o| 1918, in wliieh 
provision was made for turning over to Great 
briiaiu the siiver behind sonio $ 1 * 08 , 000,000 
outstanding silver ecrtiljcales. 'J’lie buying 
ju'ovision.s of {in', Act went into effect on lat 
.lune 1920, and the Tivasury jiurcliased silver 
of domestii- oiigin until (he total amount 
sloniM c«pi il the sum \\liivii Ii.id been velcastd, 
at a tixed pii'-o of {Jl pcj- (Mima'. These juir- 
cha.so.'i were ciuitiuucd until July \^T2., not- 
wiihstaiidnig that tin. jinet! of silver during 
the latter part of tho time liad fallen to a 
figure between Ot} and (37 cents jhu ounce. 

The aim lint of silver tendered and accepted 
ill each (isi-a! year under llm terms of the Act 
is as folji.us (in uuiiees, 00,000 omitted): 

()-5 ; 19g], .11-2; lyitiJ, 5(3-6; 

8;Mi. Total, tiOO-:';. 

Ib-coinage of silv(.-r doJlar.s began in February 
lt»-l. The iiuiiibeis eoiiieil in eaeli fiscal year 
(00.000#mitteil) were: 19; 1922, 92--1 ; 

J92;3, 1]0'7; July to October 1923 iaclnaive, 
n'8. Total, 227'9. H. n. \V. 

BLANK C’JililDlT. Credit given by a banker 
on the personal security of his client. One form 
of blank credit which is froijnently granted by 
continental banks and foreign banks established 
in London consists in tho acceptance of drafts 
i.'islTcd by the customers or I'v their account on 
the understanding that they will e^ver tho same 
before maturity. The drawer of such bills can 
discount tliein on tho strength of the banker’s 
acceptance, and flio banker can give credit with¬ 
out any cash onllay. 

BLANK ENDORSEMENT. A bill of 
exchange endorsed in blank, the meaning of 
which is that a bill on which the endorser has 
only signed his name becomes payable to bearer, 
and is negotiable by nicro (Llivery (see Bill of 
^change). Sec also for further particulars 
2 m Praefw (if Banking, by John Hutchison. 
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BLANK TRANSFER. A deed purporting 
to assign the pro[ierty in shares or other regis¬ 
tered securities iniwhich the transferee’s name 
is loft in blank. A document of thi.s nature is 
frequently used in cases of .ualc or pledge, and, 
if accomjianied by the ce»»tilicate I'clding to the 
security to which it rofr^s, gcncially authorises 
the holder to till in his own luunc, and to have 
himself registered as owner of tho security. 
Dillicultics may occur when thr tran.sferer 
fraudulently executes several traupfers relat¬ 
ing to the same security, and in other cases, 
and the holder of the transfer ought to exer¬ 
cise great care (see Lindloy, Company Law, 
p. 471 srq.) E. 8. 

BLANt^UI, J15r6me Adolphe, born 1798, 
died in Paris 1854. Tho economist Blauqui, 
who must not be mixed up with his brother 

L. A. Blaiiqui, the revolutionist, was, from 1830 
to hi.s death, the head of the ^colc do Commerce 
of Paris, and in 1833 replaced J. B. S.vr as 
professor of jiolitical (and csjiecially of iu- 
dustrial) economy at the Consorvatoirc desArts 
et Metiers. Ho was elected, 1838, a member of 
the Acadiimie des Sciences morales et jiolitiques, 
and rejiresented thede[ia:tmenloftheGiroudein 
the Chamber of deputies. Marslial Bugeaud, 
xvith whom he was very intimate, thought of 
maldng him the civil administrator of Algeria 
Blauqui had travolled nearly over all Europe, 
and only left oH' ti'avelling when his health 
compelled him to lomain at home. It may be 
said that the whole of his life was sjient in one 
long and laborious inquiiy, prineijially dii-ected 
to the solution of those questions relating to the 
working classos, the importance of which be 
had realised more clearly than mo.st of his con- 
terajiorarics. The brilliancy and vigour of his 
language added an additional attraction to his 
teaching. 

Parts of the course of lectures <lclivercd by 
Blauqui were published by MM. Blaise and 
J. Qarnier, Blauqui also was the author oi 
several works. Of these the mo.st important 
arc: HimrtU dt tlmfoire du tommcrce et de 
Vindustrie, Paris, 1826, in 18mo.— Fricis 
iUincntaire d'iconovvie politique, Paris, 1826 
and 1842, in 32mo.— Histoire de I’^eonomU 
politique en £uro])e, depuis les ancims jusgu’d 
noa jours, suivic dune bibliograpkie raisonn^e 
des pii^paux ouvrages d'konomie politique, 
Paris, 1838, 18-12, and 1815. This last work 
has been translated into several languages. 
We may also mention the notices written by 
Blanqii of tiie French exhibition of 1827, and 
particularly that on the great c.xliibition of 
London 1861. His researches on the position 
of French workmen have been continued by 

M. Baudrillart Blanqui left bejiind him 

several manuscript fragments and studies which 
it is hoped that his son-in-law, M. Maze, will 
publish. A. do F. 

BLENCH (Scots law term). Lands hold 
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blench are held subject tp payment of mei'cly 
a trifling duty, which is exigible only if asked 
within the year. Analogoi’s to Petit Skr- 
OKA-KTY. 

BLOCKADE. A blockade may be defined 
as the juTteiilion o? qnmmcrcial intercourse be¬ 
tween a port or a pcAtion of the coast in an 
enemy’s couiiti’y and 'neutrals, by means of 
vessels of war sufficient in number to render 
any neutral vessel attemiiting to reach such port 
or coast lif.ble to capture. A blockade being a 
belligerent act, must be instituted by sovereign 
authority, ^-nd a naval force must he present to 
maintain it. The extent of a blockade is deter¬ 
mined by the efficiency of tlie blocka<Uijg 
squadron. Some continental writers, such as 
(^Das EitTOpaiHi-hc Volkcrixcht der Gc(jai- 
Vfartj § 155), and Ortolan internationnh'.^ 

el Diplomatic de hi JA v, ii. 328) maintain Unit 
the blockading force should be aii'-liored, a view 
that has not been accepted by the pri/.e courts 
of England and tlio United States. A blockade 
is violated by any atteiiijit at ingress or Rgrrs.s, 
but wliilst Eijglisli and American prize courts 
hold that the bare act of sailing for a blockaded 
port is an act of violation, jirovideil there is 
reason to believe the captain knows of the c^ist• 
cuoe of the blockade, the Preneb jiraetice is to 
warn the captain on aj)proaching the coast, aiul 
only to seize tlie vessel if a sub'^er[nent attempt 
is made to enter. The penalty for a breach 
of blockade is the confiscation of the sbi]), but 
the cargo is liable to be condeiEinecl if its owners 
are in any way privy to the breach. 

The prohibition of commerce with neutrals 
involved in a blockade is based by Jlautcreuillc 
{Des droits ct dcs (Irvoi'S dcs nations ncxitres cn 
temps dcguc<re maritime, 3d ed. ii. 178, 181) 
on a supposed conquest of the enemy’s territorial 
waters; by Ortolan {Diplomatk de, la mcr, 2d 
ed. ii. 293) on an “occupation” of the sea, 
which gives to the occupier “sovereign rights.” 
Historically flic rules of blockade are a modifica¬ 
tion of the old princijflc that war was “ oinnium 
in omnia et in omnibus,” and therefore Ik- who 
was a neutral was au enemy. All interoonitie 
with an enemy was unlawful. In process of 
time neutral states made good their claim to a 
distinct status, and it is now recognised that in 
timo of war ilic trade of neutral individuals 
should be as free as in time of peaft. This 
principle, however, comes in conffict with the 
Jong established right of a belligerent to cut off 
commercial communications with the enemy, 
and the modern rules of blockade are # com¬ 
promise between, belligerent and neutral rights. 
ThCdright of the neutral subject to trade is 
recognised in the fcet titat, by violating a 
blockade he docs not violate the neutrality of hi.s 
state, and if the vessel escapes he suifers no 
jumishment.- The •‘belligerent right is recog- 
-jiised J>y l>enniUing the blockade tcvhe estab- 
'U8h«d, and by authorising the belligerent to , 


I confiscate any vessel that may bo caught in thf 
' act of violation. * 

' A blockade, if on an extended scale, ma;^ 
' inflic^/ great injury on neutral states. During 
the four years tluit the blockade of the Southern 
States was maintained by the North American 
States, the export of cotton to England ceased, 
and those engaged in the cotton industry 
suffered great juivati^ and the exportation of 
wine from Franco to^ie United Stales became 
itnpracticable. Hence the }»r«diibition of com¬ 
mercial blockades, and of the capture of all 
jirivato property at sea, lias been advocated, 
From an economic point of view it is certainly 
desirably that llie eajiture of private ju'operty 
should bo abolished, but os Faucbille jujints 
out {Du Bloats MariUmei), every act of war 
affects neutrals, and the argumeiits for the pro- 
t''<^tinii of juiviite property UK' arguments against 
ilie piuctiee of war ilM-U' (see Di'ci,. or LoXDox. 
PjK'L. OF Im I.KNWTIONAL L\w). * 

[See Calvo’s l>roit hdvi nalional, Paris, 1881 ; 
J)ii Bloc-iis Muiitinu:, par l^uil Faiielulle, Paris, 
1882.— HoXVh Jiitenudiviiol Law, Oxford, 18^9.] 
J. E. C. M. 

BOARD. A body of poisons officially con¬ 
stituted for the transaction of some jiarticular 
busiiK’s.s, so called from the “board” or table 
round which meetings were held. Some govern 
nient dc})artments arc de.'-ignated by tins title, 
c.g, board of trade., boaid of inland revenue, 
local government Imaid, poor law boaixl. The 
term is also ajqdied to the directors or persons 
charged with the inauagement-of a eomiiaiiy. 

J. K. C. M. 

{Fconomic Opinion ou Boards.) “Boards,” 
saidBENTinM, “are screens,” a phrase whieli 
describes very well the extreme jio.sition o( 
economists wlio distrust governmental control 
in industry. The term is applieil to par¬ 
ticular departments of the administration of 
the central government, e.g. the board of 
trarb;, the board of agiiculLiire; to similar 
ilivisions of local government, e.g. ^loard of 
guardians, scliool board ; and al.so to various 
jaTinancnt committee's cliarged with the sujicr- 
vision of particular indu.slrics, e.g. the Scottish 
fishery board. It was one of the main prin- 
cijiles of Adam SiMiiii, tliat, if governmental 
control were pro-.ed to ho desirable, it was 
belter to throw the respori.sibility on the per¬ 
sons and localities directly iutertfsted. The 
L-ojjsUtution boards of various kinds is the 
logical outcome of this principle, the central 
authority only laying dowm general rules for 
guidance. j. s. N. 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE (1793). Seven 
yeaj-s after the rccon.stitutiou of the board of 
trade, the House of Commons, on the motion 
of Sir John Sinclair, voted £3000 a year to¬ 
wards the expenses of a board of agrieulture(17,tb 
May 1793). The Vjairi was duly chartered ; 
it was to consist of certain specified govoi^inoDt 
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officials and lay coadjutors, the latter including 
Sinclair hiftself, who became the first president, 
dbd Arthur Young, who became secretary. 
Tliough the minority in the House rcgflded 
the bokrd as simjdy a new refuge for place- 
hunters, the enthusiasm of ])n;.sidcnt and secre¬ 
tary carried it into good work at once, and, for 
a time at least, falsified foa-g, On if'i lirst 
meeting (4th Se|)tcmbor%179a) It i^rcw i]> a 
plan of inquiry on a lar^^ scale. Intel’kgrnt 
farmers throughout the kingdom were to l4) 
provided with a list of queries relating to their 
business wliich they were to be invited to answer 
and send to the board, for the general benefit of 
the agricultural ^itcrest. lu the sceon^ place, 
in every county some competent person was to 
be chosen to draw up a survey of the state of 
agrioulluro in that county, to be remitted to 
the board for publication. This plan was duly 
carried out, and the result was given to the 
world in sixty or seventy separate publications, 
of various (legrccs of merit. The survey of 
Sussex was by the son of Artliur Young, and 
the survey of Sufl'olk by Young himsedf, who 
ooutribuied also to the 3d and 6th volumes of 
Coiiuiiuiiicatioiu jiiiblished by the board bi'twecn 
1802 and 1800. These Ci/minunicalions include 
also papers, lellei-s, or 8j)eecliea by George 
Washington, Dr. 1‘rii'Sllcy, Sir Joscjdi Banks, 
Sir Humphry Davy, Mon is Birkbcck, Watson, 
bishop of Llaiidair, ami Sb John Sinclair, with 
otbera of le^vr note, Knglish and foreign. One 
of Hie. objects of the board was to keep Knglaii J 
alive to foreign improeemciits. Another of 
course was to cncounige improvcineuta at home ; 
aud, as a matter of fact, the Iccluri.s of Sir 
Humphry Davy, given before the boaidin 180‘J, 
made an ej'oeh in agricultural chemistry. 
lTir.es were given for agricultural essays and 
experiments. Another object of the board was 
more general,—to provide accurate statistics of 
lands, produce, stock, and even population ; 
tluTo is, for example, in vol. ii. of the Conu 
i'.ivMicatitiis, an “alistrarl of baptisms and 
burials ” for four of the parishes in each of fifty 
counties, drawn up in 1800. Both in the 
Vommunicafiem^ and in the several Reports 
• lor the counties, there is a mass of information, 
observations, and opinions, not only in regard 
to the technical points of agi’iculturc and pas- 
turaj but in regard to the poor law, the con¬ 
dition of the poor laboure? and the farmer, 
the incidonco and amount of rent, rates, and 
tithes, the progress and olTccts of enclosures, 
the movements of pf>[iulation. and the w'orking 
of such experiments as the system of small allot¬ 
ments. Accordingly these volumes contain 
materials for the social and industrial history 
of the country districts of the kingdom, which 
are of undoubted value though they have been 
little utilised. 

A general view of the vr9rk of the board for 
its first three years is given in the first volume 


of the Communications^ which contains also 
the text of the ChaAer of Foundation, dated 
23d August 1793.^ The grant of £3000 was 
withdrawn in 1817, a year of distress when 
the government was much pressed t(’ reduce ex¬ 
penditure. No doubt the Sijiithli(*ld 4’Iub, the 
Highland Society, the Bipi and Wo.se of Eng¬ 
land Agricultural Society and other private 
bodies were doing its work equally well; but 
it is not just to describe the board is simply 
“the pet scheme, of King George” no life 
of its own (Atfli’tineau, Thirty Tears' Peace, iv. 
448). In 1.SS9 it was re cstabRsbal, and in 
1!)03 assumed in nddition the duties of the 
Board of Fisheries then constituted (see below), 

{Peports to hoard of Ayrkvllvre from the several 
eoundes (var. dates).— ('oin7niniic((tion8 to the 
hoard of AgriadldTe, 1802-0, 6 History oj 

the J^rngress of Great Britain, R. K. Pliilp, 1859 
(specimens are given of the queries to fanners, p. 
117).— iM*{'ii11oc1/b Literature of Political Econ¬ 
omy, 1845 {ji list ot surveyors is given, but not 
in a useful or accurate form, ji. 215)— Corres- 
jtondcnce oj .S'lr John CtmrUur, vol. i. 400-407, etc. 
—Life of iSir John Sinclair, i, 253, ttc.—^Annual 
JiegisffT, 1793, p. 118.—lb E. iTotliero’s 
Fanniiiii, 18SS, p. 69.] J.n. 

BOAltD OF AGRICITLTLJRE AND FISH¬ 
ERIES. A Bo.inJ of Agriculture for Great 
Biitain was re-c.^tabli-sbed 12tii August 1889, 
In 1903 certain }iowcrs and duties formerly 
exercised by the Bnanl of Trinlc with rc.spcct 
to tihlierio.s were Iran.sfcrrod to this de[jai tment, 
the de.sigiiatioii of which was at the .same time 
iillcrcd. 

'I'hci'c are transfeiTcd to this Board the duties 
of tlie Privy Council under the Dostnictivc In- 
.«octs and Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 
the duties of the land comini.ssioners for Eng¬ 
land under the Tmu-; commutation acts, the 
t'oi'Viior,!) acts, the acts for inclo.surc, exchange 
and imju'ovemont of land and other acts, 
and those vested in the Coniuiissionors of Ilis 
Majesty’s work.s and public buildings under the 
Survey Act, 1870. The Board undertakes the 
jueparation of stati.stics relating to agricultiii’e 
and forestry and the industry of fishing. It 
may also midertakc the in.sjicetion of any 
Bclinols, not public elementary schools, in which 
teclniical instruction, practical or scientiric, is 
given in matters connected with thc.se subjects, 
and the flidiiig of any school which admits such 
inspeeti ui and is ipialified to receive such aid, 
the aiding and inspection of courses of Icclure.s 
and instruction, and examinations in these 
subject^, and, the cneouragoment of such ex¬ 
periment and research as tlioy may think im¬ 
portant for the purpose of promoting agricul¬ 
ture, forestry, or the industry of Hsliiiig. The 
muzzling and keeping dogs under coiiti'ol are 
among the duties of the Board ivith the Con¬ 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, and it is also 
stated that in the act establishing it, the ex- 
pravion “agriculture” inoludea hortic.oltum. 
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The Board are charged with tho duty of 
proriding small holdiiigti and allotments in 
Kngland and Wales (see Sgiall Holdings Act, 
1907), and of carrying out the Knglish share 
of the international investigation of the North 
Sea. They kavo iflso im})ortaiit duties under 
the Fertilisers and Fading Stulfs Aet, 1906, 
and the Butter and'Margarine Act, 1907. 
Ueeful work has already been done in connec¬ 
tion with agricultural education and small 
holdings fsee Agricultural Holdings Act, 
App.). Instruction in dairying, in poultry 
and bee •peeping, in horticulture, in the 
management of orchards and fruit trees, and 
in school or other gardens, has been pro¬ 
vided at many centres throughout England 
and Wales. 

The president of the Board may have a seat 
in Parliament. 

[See Agrioulturr and Fishekies, Minjstry 
OF, in Appendix.] 

BOARD OF TRADE.* Great Bntain pos¬ 
sesses no ministry of commerce nor any depart¬ 
ment specially charged with the superintendence 
of industry. The homo office has some super¬ 
vision over factories and workshops, mainly as to 
hours of labour of women and children, i'cueing 
of dangerous inachinerj', and sanitary condition 
of buildings. It publishes returns of the princi¬ 
pal textile mdustrje.s, but witli no d(;tails of 
■jusiitities or value.s of what is fuoduced, and 
superintends coal aud other mines in re.g.Trd b* ^ 
safety, and it is not concerned with other mat¬ 
ters as important to them—namely, the rates 
charged for conveying minerals by railway and 
royalties payable to original owners. In con¬ 
nection \v\tk manufacturing industries the 
science and art de[»artment gives some assistance 
through tho South Kensington and other 
museums, and technical schools. With these 
exceptions there is little supervision over com¬ 
merce and industry, except by what was origin¬ 
ally the committee of privy council for tnule 
and is now known as the “board of trade.” 
Temporary councils had advised parliamcni -.on- 
ceming trade matters since tho 14th century, 
but no permanent department was established 
until Cromwell instituted such a department to 
foetcr trade and navigation, and check the 
monopoly of the Dutch. This policy was con¬ 
tinued after tho Restoration, a committee of the 
privy council being appointed, 1660, to ascertain 
particulars of im])ort8and exports and to improve 
trade. Another committee was appointed a few 
years later to assist the erbwn in formiim and 
managing “foreign plantations,” f.e. colonies. 
The'Earl of Samiwich was president and John 
Evelyn one of tho ten .members of this second 
Qpmmittee. Ip 1672 these two coniinittees 
united as a standing cotincil of trade and 
^umtations under tAe presidency of the Earl of 
'ShaSteibury, and, in 1673, John Lours bec.amo 
seoretary. The joint commission lasted, how¬ 
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ever, only t^vo years, and w.'is not revived till 
1696. liocko then returned to ofliSe, though 
unwillingly, as one of six unofficial p4i(^ 
menders of tho board, eight principal oflicen 
of state being unpaid members. Tho qufttioni 
referred to the establishment included inquiries 
into hindrances to trade, employment of the 
poor, and the silver cuirency, the great re- 
coinage of which, IftOfi, was supported by 
Locke’s writings, 'rfe new board were hardly 
sAtlcd in their rooms at Whitehall, altered 
for them by Wren, when tin five of 1697 
drove them to take refuge ij hi‘ building 
known as the Cockpit, on tlu of the 
present-council uflice. In IlOO teke was 
compelled to resign through ilMi' ’tli (Lift 
of Lr'ckc^ by Fox Bourne). Loikc’s vossoi 
was Matthew Prior, well Uihavu in his ' u-iary 
capacity. 

The navigation acts and the men t' !d< 
system were at this tirin'’ tic krystoncs <‘l ■ 'i 
commercial policy. ilaw liuib-iiala might, ihi 
imported fifC of duty, and uitli a bomr >n 
some'cases, but luavy j>crialli<s u.*-lally pro 
hibited their cxportulioii. in the ca.se of • o</l, 
even movement from villagi.' to village thin 
a few miles of tin- const proliibitcd. I’r.t wh 
colonics were livourcd uy DlsrniM.s a nVfl 
Dutie.s but Vhen conllicts arose Ih-lwi.h th« 
interests of In-me manufacturers and colonists, 
the latter u.siialJy went to the uall. A secretary 
of .state for the coloiii'-.n to iiuflcrtako the con- 
ti'id of tho pkntati >ri9 was apj^iuted 1760. 
Thiseontrol pas.'^cd, 17S2, tothehoinesecrcury, 
1801 to tlio war dc]i.artjncnt, 1864 to the pre¬ 
sent colonial otiicc. AliDi.ioN was for a few year’s 
one of the lords commissioncr.s of trade jirevious 
to lus appointnrent in 1717 as secretary of sUto 
to George I. Gibbon, the historian, wa.s made 
one of the eight loi’ds comi]iU.sioners iu 1770 
at a salary of £1000 a year, but was ousted 
tlin-o ycarsafter, mainly through Bi’Ukl's attack 
on the ]'uhlic offices 1780. (Connm’s ParHa- 
iiLcniarii History, vol. xxi. p. 232.) I'he con¬ 
test between Burke and the ministry Mas, as 
regards the board of trade, whether unpaid com- 
niis-sioncrs of trade, cho.scn from time to time, 
would not be preferable to a pemianciit highly- 
paid council, M’hich Biirko described as “a sort 
of gently-ripening hot-lioiisc, where eight mem- 
here of parliament receive salaries of a thouswid 
a year in order to ffiature at a proper soason to 
a claim for thousand.” Burke’s motion for 
the abolition of the board of trade and the 
colonial .md other offices was* carried in the 
House of Commons by a majority of cighi 
Redactions resulted of between £200,000 and 
£300,000 a year, including £11,000 for the 
board of trade. Another ;>er7na?W7i^ committee 
of the privy council was formed m, 1786, by 
order in council which still mainly regulatee the 
legal constitution of^he office. The du^oft ef 
the revived board were chieflj^ as a, 
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before, with giiostione relating to food supply 
and restrfttions on the exportation and im . 
^rtation of corn. 

hxjierienoe of difficulties in •'idministerinft any 
SudAo Scale of com duties had much to do 
with disposing the boai'd towards a free-trade 
policy. Mr. HirsKissoN’seH'orts in removing re¬ 
strictions on foreign’ trade, followed by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s (1842) cariying qat Teel’s tariff reforms 
were ably seconded by the permanent staff, in¬ 
cluding Mr. G. £. Poeteb aud Mr. MacokegoIi 
T orter wjvs the foimdcr of official statistics, the 
accounts published by government before he be¬ 
came chief of the statistical department, 1832, 
having been mo»ly crude and undigested masses 
of figures. The Progress of tits Natim mldo him 
famous a.s an economist and ho was made 
secretary of tlio Board of Trade 1847. Sir K. 
Giffen, afienvards an assistant secretary, be¬ 
came chief of the statistical and commcrcia’l de¬ 
partment 1876. Meanwhile, as state supervision 
over food .supply and general trade became 
obsolete, joint-stock companies, railways, and 
shipping reijiiired eupcrvi.sion, and further 
ohanges were made, the president being practic¬ 
ally secretary of .state for ti ado. 'riiovice-presidont 
became, 1867, a jiarlianientary secretary with 
similar duties to tho.se of a parliamentary under 
secrebny of state. Hfforte have been made to 
change the title of the office info “Jlinistiy of 
l^imiicrce ” presided over by a titular secretary 
of state, but a more obvious iniiirovcnioiit would 
be to incoiporafc with the board .some con.sulta- 
tive mcnibers of technical knowledge and trade 
expeiience, such as eininent shiimivners, mer- 
eh.ints, and iiiannfacturors, who could be called 
in to advise Mie jtresident. 

'flic departments niii.st be described somewhat 
in detail. 

1. The VtmiMCir.ial Ih'imrlmnit [see CoM- 
-mkiioiai iNTBr.i.ior.M F. Bkasch in Appeiidisl 
oeiil., with CTriiiierdal qiieKlioiiv geiierallv. It 
privnles the .steli.^iical nl.,str.iets for the I'lnited 
b limit,mi, the cotonie.s, aii.i foreign c.iintries; 
;racl,A 8inii|iing, railway, and eiiiigratioii .st.ati.sties 
iiiduiling a reeonl of price of corn, foreign anil 
e-loiim cu.,l,„us, tarilfs, and trmic regi,latio.,.s • 

. conlr »'■ "'"‘S’lte and nica.siires mid 

A 4/r''S'''‘’;<'ioii of joint-sto. k companies. 

nrii,,.' II /"'" "I “''""'mvial iiiforinatioii 

piincipally from olhoial sourccR. 

orlhiS?«''i“'“‘“ department lias been 

pSl'^of i'h* of 1883. Tile 

proneitv f “‘i'” ‘f bankrupts' 

I-™™- i-.i 

iii8neete'rS"'’“’''/f'''“’*'“"'' “‘■'Wished 1840, 
posed ‘’I'™'’'’- ’’■'I'ort'' »» pro- 

other duties*^*’ 1 *'^°"'*”**’ '’I''*'*"'®' orliitrators, an, 
wav nr .4 r . m’’ ''"■‘■'o® railway acta. The Bail 
_ y tmd Ouiml TrafRp Anf cqbv i __ a 
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Wftvnn,i/1 acts. Thohnil- 

for eXtinv J'f ■" “> ’'■'tes 

“Provisioff o® ;,traniwavs, tlieir by-laws,ami 

P some public department before being submitted 


to parliament come under this department, with 
gas Md water sohenles, electiio lighting, aad 
copyright. The patent office, a subordinate de¬ 
partment, has cbai^e of Patents, designs, and 
Teadb Maiiks. 

3. Ths Marine Department, establlsbed 1860 
reflates the su^ey of pavenger steaAers, com- 
pulsory examination of ma^rs and mates, shippina 
offices for engagement and discharge of seamen, and 
generally all questions relating to ships aud their 
crews, including the detention of unseaworthy shine 
and inquiries into wrecks. It also deals with in- 
ternational arrangements connected witfftho Police 
of the North Sea and other fisheries, (md mattere 
relating to fishing vessels and their creA Certain 
powers and diitios formerly exercised by the Board 
of Trade with respect to fisheries were in 1903 
transferred to the Board of Aoriculturk and 
PlSHERfEs {q.v .). 

4. The Harbour Department lias charge of fore¬ 
shores belonging to tiie crown, ami protects navi- 
ghle harbours aud chauiicLs, lighthouse funds, 
Holyhead and Ramsgate Imrboiir.s and Dover pier! 
Wreckage and quarantine arc also under the charge 
of tins department, and .slamlanls for weiglits and 
mcAsnres, and hail marks. 

5. The Finance Detiartmsnl deals with the 
aocoiiiit.s of all braiiches of tlie Board of Trade, of 
liariioiirs, liglitlioiises, and mercantile niariiie offices, 
iilcicliaiit seam, n's fund, consul.?’ aceoiiiite for dis- 
alih'd seaiiieii ahro.id ; niaiiiie savings liallksand 
scaiiien s money orders, lilc insurance companies’ 
accounts and li.aiil,ru|itcy e.st.ite accoinits 

boarding-out SYSTEM. The boarding- 

I out -system is one of several attempts to solve 
the problem of ti-ainiiig jaujicr children, and is 
practised in the United Kingdom, in Friwice 
Oormany, Russia, Switzerland, Canada, and the 
l/Uitcd State-s. In relieving adult paupers the 
mam object may be said to be, to make the 
oonditioii of the pauper as little enviable as 
jiossible ; in the ea.se of jiauiicr children there 
is a further aim, viz. to prevent tlie iiermanence 
of a slate of pauiierbsm, and to train good 
citizens. Various motliods have been suggested 
to attain these end.s. It was at one time the 
eu.stom to keep eliildren in woiklicnises, in a 
.separate fiart of the building from aged and 
adult paupers, under iiistimcti'oii and discipline, 
dlie evils oi this system, which are possibly 
exaggerated, lie in the danger lest a child 
slioiild acquire the so-called “ pauper taint 
that is, a prcdisjiosition to relapse into jiaiiper- 
ism. Tonhis must he added a total igiiorauce 
of the w.ii'ld, due to artilieial surroundings, which 
not only uiilits a cliild for any walk in life, but 
makes him an easy prey to temptation. These 
evils are now, as a general rule, modified by the 
practice of sending children to the ordinary 
liarish schools, Tlie first real reform in the 
system was the establishinciit of district schools 
111 which the children of one or more unions are 
boarded and educated. The results of the 
training given in such schools are very favour, 
able, a comparatively small perceutago of the 
children becoming paupers in later life. Agaiust 
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them it is urged that individuality is lost, that 
the ti*aining given is tub mechanical, that the 
little incidents of daily life are wanting, so that 
uo sense of j)i-()]>erty is acquired, that they are 
favourahje to the development of certain diseases, 
t.g. ophthalmia, add that the diet lacks variety. 
A further modilicatioa is seen in the bnildingof 
villages, consisting of uottago-homes, in each of 
which a small munbor of children form an 
artificial family, but an objoetioii to this system 
lies in the cost. It is claimed for the boarding- 
out system that, whilst avoiding the above- 
mentionet^ evils, it has great advantages of its 
own. Thus children are placed in ordinary 
families, are adoi)ted by foster-parents carefully 
selected, who lodge, board, and clothe them in 
return for a weekly pajmne.nt by the guardians, 
and who are under close supervision. Thu.s the 
“pauper taint" is wliolly absent, and the 
advantages of homo life are secured to the child ; 
the relations between the foster-parents and the 
children often develop into real affection, and 
the tie between them is as strong or 8trong(;r 
than that in ordinary families: the surroundings 
are precisely those in which a child will fiinl 
itself in later life, for which therefore it receives 
an approjudatc training. Lastly, it is far cheaper 
than any other system. Thus, the cost of 
mnintonance of a child in a workhouse may bo 
set at 4s. lOd, weekly, oxcl’isive of the cost of 
buildings, etc., the weekly cost in a district 
school at Ss. 6(1., in a cottage-home at 9s. 5d., 
on the boarding-out system at 4a. 3d. Two 
kinds of diflicnlty suggest themselves. First, 
the practical difficulty of secunng adequate 
supeiTision. The supervision is partly in the 
hands of volunteers, paidly of union officials, 
subject to inspection by an official of the local 
government board. The reports of this last, 
Miss Mason, though on the whole encourag¬ 
ing, show that lamentable shortcomings are 
not uncommon, for instances are quottid of 
neglect and even cruelty on the part of foster- 
parents. To this may probably bo attributed 
the small extent to which the system hai oeen 
adopted, and its iiiipopulariiy among the poorer 
classes. The second objection is one of prin¬ 
ciple. Under this system the children of 
paupers are i*haceJ in a better position than the 
children of independent labourers, the amount 
expended upon them being larger t^an these 
last can poH.sibly afford. Henco the motive to 
. support his own family is weakened on the part 
of the ordinary man by the sight of the superior 
provision made for the family of his improvident 
neighbour, and a direct incentive is ^ven to 
an increase of population by recklessly early 
marriages. 

The boarding-out system is regulated by two 
<»i^er8 of the Local Govemm,pnt Board, issued in 
1689, which,superseded the orders issued in 1870 
_aud ^877. Under these orders <yphan and 
deserted children, or the children of permanent 


inmates of a workhouse, and others who are 
practically or[)haus, may he boardAl out: (1) 
outside the luiioii to which they are chargeabU, 
in \^>iUch case they are under the supervision 
of a certified committee; or (2) iiisfde the 
union, vhen the responsibility is sliarcd by a 
committee and the officers of the union. The 
total number of children boaided out in Eng¬ 
land and Wales ori£jlst January 1890 way 
4366. In 1909 it was 8653 ; in 1911. 9669. 

' [The Association ter promoting the Boanliiig-out 
of Pauper Children lias published numerous re- 
ports, etc., on the system. Discussions upon it 
are to be found in almost every anmnti report of 
the Poor-Law Conferences, ami 4}io histor}' of the 
niovemtnt may be traced in the annual repoits 
of the Local Government Board, Part l.J i* r. p. 

BOCCHI, Romeo, who came from Bologna, 
published in 1621, at Venice, a book on money, 
in two volumes, dedicated to the pope Gri'gory 
XV, DeUa ginsfa Diisura e into 

The first volume has the snb-iitle Jiiwu/ della 
vM'Vt'ldy and the sei ond Uoiyo del/a moiieta. 
Although very jiriinitivn in his views, this 
author is not uninteresting. M. v. 

BOCKH, Auoust (178.5-1867), the enninent 
philologist, was author of the classical work on 
the political economy of ancient Athens, Stnaf^- 
kamhalhuiAj de.r Athener, 1817. This book wag 
translated into English by Sir G. CoRNEWATL 
Lr\vis(1828, 2 d cd, 1842). Another of Bockh ! 
treatises is useful tor ilie .study of tlic economics 
of antiquity, namely Mctrologisehe Unlersitch- 
uitgen ilber Gev'iehty Miinzfiisse uvd May-yc tlca 
Alterthum, 1838. j, k. i. 

BOCLAND. After the land of England hod 
been distributed among the original German 
invaders, a considerable surplus remained un¬ 
distributed, which was regariled os the property 
of the tribe, and was known as folkland. 
From this private estates were in subsequent 
times given to individuals, as a reward for emi- 
nent services, esjiecially in war. Such grants 
were made by boc or charter, issued the king 
and his vntciinrjr.moi or council of wise men: and 
land so panted was called bodand. Bocland 
could be freely alienated either during lilidinio 
or by will; and we learn from a law of Alfred « 
that it could also be entailed, i.e. limited in 
descent to a single family. 

[Stubbs, ConslUutioinal History^ vol. i. ch. r,— 
EKmys in An^lo-Shxon Law (Bostomand London 
1876), pp. B. L. 

BQDIX, .li v.\, who was a rival of Macliia- 
vclli and a ju'ecursor of M^iNi’SHQUiiiu, was born 
at Angers, 1520, and died of the plague, at Laon, 
1596. His principal work, Jje la JUjmhliquf 
(1577), published originally in French, then 
translated into Latin by the author himself, hai 
not for its object, as its title ir.ight lead the 
reader to suppose, a panegyric on the repuhligan 
form of govemmelft. While deriving eveiy- 
thing from the sovereignty of the people^Bodin 
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admits that the only practical method is the per¬ 
petual aliAiation of this sorereignty in favour 
•fa monarch and his heirs. He iixes uo limits to 
this alienation, but he desires a “ Gouvcrnil.ncnt 
tenipft'esauafitredemocratique.” Statcs-General 
like those at Blois (1676), in the deliberations 
of which he had shared, with mor^ courage and 
ability than success, are, in h’a eyes, the proper 
remedy for an excess ofixbsolute power. Tliis 
was, in some respects, tlie rcprcsontativ> mon¬ 
archy of our days. He also 8U]/puitfcv« the idea, 
developed later by Montesquieu, that climate 
has a dominant inilnence on the form of govern- 
uient; theocratic in the south ami cast, military 
in the nortli, friife in the countries lying^etwccii 
these, Mainbiining resolutely, through con¬ 
viction, liberty of conscience, he was also 
a declared opj'oncnt of slavery. In j^litical 
economy he supported ])rinci[)lc8 universally 
admitte*! in our days against a s^icitr lic Males- 
troit, who, had it not been for two pamphlets 
by lloilin, would bo perfectly unknown at the 
present time [Ju-punse aiix parada^ts de M, 
de Miilcstroil toucfi/int VenclUrisscmeiU de touies 
la choses el da inonnaies, Paris, 1668, in 4to, 
and Duicourssurle re/iatissrmoil. cl diminution des 
TOonwafps, pour rc-punsr aux paradoxes du sficur 
de ^faUs^roit, Paris, 1578, in 8vo). He also 
published La Divimomanie (1687), and other 
similar works ; for, strange as the fact is, this 
man, of siuli powoiful intellect, was neverthe¬ 
less a bolii-.vfr in soicery and witclicraft. 

[M. Ad. Priinck, in his Jl(for?nateurs e.t p^dli- 
cista de I'Euroin. (Paris, 1864, in 8vo), has 
written on llodin in eloquent terms; but the 
work througb which both he and his books will 
bebestknovTiistlHn'olumeofM. H. Baudrillart 
{Jean Bodin et sou Icmps, Paris, 1863, in 8vo).] 

A. C. f. 

BODY CORPORATE or CoKPonATiON is an 
artificial or juristic person which preserves ite 
identity and tho rights confen-ed on it through 
a perpetual succession of natural ]>erson8. Cor- 
jKiration^ are either sole where composed of one 
person, or aggi'egate whore composed of two or 
more persons. They are also divided into 
eeclesiaslical corporations, and lay corporations. 
Of lay corporations the most important are 
municipal corporations and trading comijanies. 
Corporations are created either by charter or by 
octsof parliament, but some base their exist¬ 
ence on prescription, Their ‘powers of acquir¬ 
ing, holding, or disposing of pro^rty depend 
partly upon the instrument calling them into 
existence, and portly upon tho objects for 
which they were created (see Corporation, 
. Municipal ; and Companies). 

[Aa^ to the extent to which a corporation can 
enter into contracts, see The Principla of Contracts, 
by Sir P. Pollock, Loudon, 1888.] j. n. o. m. 

BCECLER, JoiiANN Hki^rich (1811-1672), 
4 German writer, bom at Cronheim in Bavaria, 
was professor of history, philosophy, and politics 
VOL. L 


at Upsala and Stra^urg. In his posthumous 
InstituHona polilicae: accaserunt Disseria- 
tioncs roliiieae qi SeUcla Veterum loca et 
libcUue memorialis ethicus, Argentorati, 1074, 
Boeder assails the opinions of Groitjs on the 
original community (p. 61), rflid* those of 
Althusius (p. 104) concerning the original 
sovereignty of the people. His economical 
opinions on money, taxation, and population 
are for the most part foundofl upoi Botero, 
Besolp, Bornitz, and Gryphiander. ^ The first- 
named may have suggested his distinction 
between tho arts which assist or kinder the 
increase of population, trade, schools, and 
courts belonging to tho former, false promises 
and robberies to tho latter (1. iv. c. v. p. 209). 
Ihecler’s dissertation **on the scionceand study 
of politics” (p. 603 (T.), in which ho deprecates 
the study of Plato and recommends Aristotle, 
gives a curious examide of what was tho state 
of the science in Germany in his time. 

[See Allgmdnt Deutsche Biographie, ii. bd. 
jij). 792, 793.—Reseller, Oesckichte der Nationed- 
(iehmomik I’/i Deutschland, 1874, pp. 209, 262, 
263.] 8. B. 

BOILEAU (or Botleau) Bienne (bom 
idtout 1200, died about 1272), is said to have 
bnnri of Angevin origin. Ho joined the Cru¬ 
sades under Louis IX. (St. Louis), was captured, 
and ransomed by that monarch at a high 
price. At one time provost of Orleans; he 
subsequently became (1258-1270) provost of 
Paris, by special appointment of Louis IX. 
who sought a man of sullicient strength and 
integrity to, maintain social and industrial order 
in Paris. Up to that date the post of provost 
had practically been farmed out to speculators, 
who recouped themselves by exactions and the 
receipt of bribes. Boileau, a man of noble 
birth and incorruptible chai*actcr, suppressed 
venality, meted out vigorous justice, estab¬ 
lished the police of Paris, and hanged his 
godson for theft, and a friend for dishonesty. 
St. Louis, as a mark of confidence and approval, 
sometimes sat beside him at tho Ch&telot, 
where he administered justice. But the groat 
work of Boileau was his compilation, about 
1268, of the Livre de-s MUiers, a code of tlie 
regulations afiecting the various industries of 
Paris, pie exordium states the inteution of 
the compiler, to treat of (1) the trades 
of Paris, their ordinances and the breaches 
thereof, with the appropriate fines; (2) foes, 
tolls, taxes, and dues; (8) justice and jurisdic¬ 
tions lb Paris and the neighbourhood. The 
third part either was not written or has been 
lost. 

Tho ill-defined privileges claimed by the 
numerous industrial corporations of Paris had 
become, in many cases, oppressive and en¬ 
croaching. Boileau cited before his tiibuDal 
representatives of tho separate crafts in turn, 
inquired into tho grounds of their privU^ea, 
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and reduced their customs to writing in con¬ 
sistent oMor. The Itegistres so formed consti¬ 
tute a highly valuable record of the condition 
of industrial society at the time, and exhibit 
tlie whole organisation of its hierarchy— 
trade privileges, masters, apprentices, their 
number, conduct, terms of service, holidays, 
quality of work and of goods, prices, middle¬ 
men, fines, dues, etc. This compilation lias 
been regarded as a landmark in the history of 
economics, Blanqui devoted to it a chapter of 
his Sistoire de VEconomie Poliliq'iic (t. i., ch. 
xix., 3me jd. 1845), in which, however, he 
exaggerates tlie practical influence exercised by 
Boileau's book. As a repertory of economic 
police regulations it had, no doubt, gi’eat 
administrative utility. But its place is rather 
in the economics of history than in the history 
of economics. 

The text of the Livre des MHiers was published 
at Paris in 1837 under the title of Registres des 
MHiers et Marchand^'ses de la ville de Paris, 4to, 
edited by G.-B. Depping, in the series of Docu¬ 
ments irUdits sur Vllistoire de France. The best 
edition is that of MM. Lespinasso and Bonnardot, 
forming jiart of the Jiistoire ginkralc de Paris, of 
Baron llaussman (pub. 1886). 

[See also article Royleau, by Isaiubert in the 
FouvelU Biograjihie (Jin^ale, Paris, 18r»5, vii. 
194.] H. H. 

BOISGUILLEBERT, alias Boisguilbkrt, 
Fiebbe t.e Pesant de, bom at Rouen, 1616, 
died in the same city, 1714. Few details of his 
life are known. He purcliased, in 1690, a 
judicial office in the city where he was bom. 
Au economist and precursor of the PiiYsiacBATS, 
extremely energetic and persevering by nature, 
be laid bare, with courage and much practical 
good sense, the economic defoots in the system 
which prevailed up to 1789. He attacked Coi.- 
BEBT with warmth, and not without reason, for 
having put agiiculture on one side, and shackled 
the trade of com. He proposed to Poutchar- 
train, Chamillart, and Desmabets in succes¬ 
sion reforms which are recognised as useful in 
our days, but he was not listened to, and was 
even exiled to Auvergne for his publication.^. 
His two principal works, Le Ditail de la France 
(1696 or 1697), and Le Factum de la France 
(1707), are valuable from the evidence they 
Bupplyos to the real economic condition of Franco 
during the most fatal part, the la?t thirty 
years, of the reign of Louis XIV. His complete 
Works, omitting those of a purely literary char¬ 
acter, appeared in 1707 (2 vols. in 12mo), under 
the generic title of Ditail de la France .'•in the 
same year another edition, which appeal's to 
hav^ap)>earcd without the author’s consent, was 
published iu 2 vols. in.l2mo, described os the 
TfisttO/tnerd politique deM.de Vauhan. Both of 
these hre without the name oPthe author. These 
iiame'Works, bmittini; the TraiU du mirile et des 
'tum^kres des grandtfinanciers, form part of the 
Collection Guillaumin (Economiales financiers 


du XVIII. Sihcle), with a preface and notes by 
M. Eug. Daire. All these works desbrve to be 
read e^en in our days. A. 0. f. 

BOILES, John A., lawyer (bom in Con¬ 
necticut, 1809 ; died in Washington, 1878); he 
wrote A Treatise on Usury and Usury Laws, 
Boston, 1837, pp. 76, to show the mischief ol 
the usury laws which generally prevailed in the 
United States at that iCino. The treatise con¬ 
tains a history and discussion of principles ; 
the author expresses the fear that his argument 
will be regarded with prejudice and ill-\vill. 

U. R. D. 

BOLLMAN, Justus Erick, M.D. (bom in 
Hanover, 1764). Ho took part in the French 
Revolution; was imprisoned iu Austria, and 
became noted for his attempt to liberate 
Lafayette, also in prison in the same country. 
He afterwartls emigi'ated to the United States, 
and became implicated iu Aaron Burr's con¬ 
spiracy. He remained in the United Stltes 
for some years, then w'ent to London, and 
died in the West Indies in 1821. While in 
the Uuitc'l States, iu 1810, he vTote Para' 
graphs on Banks and Banking, Fhiladclphia, 
(pp. 122 ; 2d ed., 1881). In this he defended 
the United States Bank as a powerful agent 
for strengthening the government, cementing 
the union, and useful in diminishing and 
augmenting the circulating medium according 
to public necessities. The pamphlet is typical 
as illustrating the acrimouy of the bank dis- 
cns.sion. In 1810 he wrot(! Pla?i of an Improved 
System of the Money Concerns of the Union, 
Philadelphia (pp. 52); in which he agaiu do- 
monrtrates the superiority of bank money to 
ti'f'asury notes ; also Strictures on the Theories oj 
Mr. Ricardo. The history of the greater i)or- 
tion of Ills life is narrated in Justus EHck Boll- 
man; Ein Lchcnsbild aus zwei fVelttheilen, 
by Friedrich Kapi), Berlin, 1880 (pp. 439). 

D. R, D. 

BON. A French w'ord signifying a written 
authority to pay a certain sum of money, or to 
deliver a cerhiiu object or a certain quantity of 
goods for account of the person signing the 
authority. This is implied by tho use of the 
words “Bonpour’* — (e.g. Bonpour frs. 1000; ho% 
pour pain, cte.) Such authorities, when issued 
by government officials on the national treasury, 
are called “ Sons sur le 7'risor.” K. i-. 

BONA FHJE, Literally in godd faith ; the 
words are frequently used in connection with a 
substantive when their proper meaning is 
“genuine.” A “ bona lide fcrAvoIlor ” is a man 
who is a genuine traveller ; a bonH fide pur¬ 
chaser ” is a genuine purchaser—not a person to 
whom a gift has been made in the form of k 
sale. Tbo phrase “bonfl fide holder for value 
without notice” is used in connection with 
negotiable instruments. Tho Bill of Exchange 
Act has by § 29 substituted the shorten form 
“ holder in due course.” E, a. 
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BONANOTABILIA. Formerly, if a deceased 
pci'aon at %bo time of his death left effects of 
^ch an amount as to be considered ^'n(^ble 
goods” (fixed by the 03d canon of 1603 att£5), 
wthii^a diocese otlicr tlian tliat in which he 
died, the will was required to be proved or 
letters of administration taken o’‘t before the 
metropolitan of the province, and not before 
tlie oidinary of the diqfcse. The transfer of 
jurisdiction over wills to the court of probate 
by the 20 & 21 Viet. c. 77 ha. rbolished the 
legal importance of hona nolabilia. 

\The: Imw of Executors and Administrators^ by 
R. L. V. Williams and W. V. V. Williams, p. 292, 
8th ed., London,•1879.- Bona Notahilia^ by G. 
Lawton, London, 1825.] J. b. o. M. 

BONA VACANTIA. The term aj)plied in 
Homan law to the property of a deceased person 
whicli, if not tdaimed by the legal or equital)Ie 
lieir, wont to tlie state, or in some cases to the 
municipality, or to the curia, or to the corjiora- 
tion of which the deceased waa a member (sec 
Hunters Homan Lau\ p. 865). In English 
law the term is sometimes apjdied to things 
found without an apparent owner. 

[Stephen’s CommeniarieSf bk. iv. ch. vii,] 

}, R. 0. V. 

BONCERF, PiKiuiE-FiUNgors, a French 
publicist, borji about 1745 at Chaaaulx, was 
employed by Ti'iusor, and published with his 
consent, under the asaunicd name of “Fran- 
calm ” a painjdilet: Lcs inconv^nients ihs 
droifs f^odaux, 1776. In this ho insists upon 
tile freedom of landed property from any femlal 
impositions, and ho]>os the king will abolisli 
t'liem. But the author was discovered ; the 
pamphlet '^•ls condemned liy tlm parliament to 
be publicly burnt 23rd Febinary 1776, and 
Boneerf liimself was saved only by the kings 
intervention from being proseeutod. After the 
rlownfallof Turgot, Boneerf retired to Normandy 
and devoted himself to agricultural pursuits. 
He was secreUry to the Duke of Orleans when 
Hie HnvoliAion began ; he was appointed a judge 
in 1790, but his sincerity led to his being 
iirouglit before the revolutionary tribunal, and 
ho escaped being condemned to death only by 
one vote. In eonseiiuonco of these persecutions 
he died in 1794, In 1789 he had written 
De. la NicesaiU et dcs Moyens d'occuper 
avan^aycusement toua les gros ouvriers. The 
first creditor*, of the nation, he says, are the 
hands, which demand work and tl/e soil that 
waits for the labour of the hands (p. 14). 
Boneerf proposee to give work to the labourers, 
for “everybody has a right to .subsist, but this 
riglit 3Up]>oae8 a duty—labour ” (p. 69). 

Boncerfs other writings are enumerated in the 
Nouvdlt Uwgraphic^ 1. vi. p. 554.—see L. do 
Lavergne, Les Economistes franmis du ]8e sUcle., 
1870. p. 195. 8.B. 

BOND. Legal term for #doed by which a 
person (called the “obligor”) declares himself 


bound to another (jailed the “obligee”) to 
pay a certain sum uniess be performs an obliga< 
tiou specified in th^ same instrument by a clausa 
called “ the condition of the bond.” Bonds are 
generally used when security is co be given to 
a public authority (bail bonds, scouiily to keep 
the peace, security for costs in actions, etc.), 
and Contracts of Gtiaranteb are frequently 
made out in that form, but instruments 
embodying mercantile contracts do not, as 
a general rule, assume the form ^f bonds. 
The word is also used for certain stock exchange 
securities, and in that sonse is oqi^valeut to 
“debenture ” or “ obligation," meaning a promise 
to repay a sum borrowed by the public authority 
or company who issues the security (with or 
without an additional premium), on a fixed date 
or on a date depending on the operation of a 
sinking fund {i.e. an annual sum to bo applied 
in the purchase of bonds or in the compulsory 
redemption of some particular bond.s, to be do- 
tormined by ballot), and to pay intcre.st at a 
certain rate on certain dates up to the time o1 
repayment. Bonds are sometimes secured by a 
charge on special property (see also Lloyd’s 
Bond'^). e. 8. 

BOND OF CAUTION (Scots law term). 
See Cautton. 

BOND OF CORROBORATION (Scots law). 
Bond given as further security. 

JJONDAND DlSPOSmONINSECURITY. 
Scotch equivalent to mortgage. 

BOND OF RELIEF (Scots law term). Bond 
of indemnity given to a siu’ety. 

BONDED WAREHOUSES. Warehouses in 
which articles are lodged under bond for the 
payment of any revenue duties chargeable 
thereon. 

The jmyment of duties on taxable commodi¬ 
ties at the time of importation or manufacture 
tend.s to increase the price paid for thorn by the 
consumer over and above that which the im¬ 
porter or manufacturer can afford to take, if the 
payment be deferred until the commodities are 
about to be taken into consumption. Interest 
on the money advanced must bo charged, and 
the quantities on which the duty is paid will 
usually bo in excess of those available for con¬ 
sumption, when allowance has been made for 
the waste arising from natural causes, and the 
various optrations which the commodities under¬ 
go. Inasmuch also as a drawback of duty is 
ordinarily allowed on exportation, the payment 
of duty before the ultimate destination of the 
taxed cgmmodities is known, involves an un¬ 
necessary expenditure of time and money in 
the case of goods intended for a foreign market, 
or of goods received for transhipment merely. 
To prevent these disadvantages, and at the 
same time to safeguard the revenue effectually, 
Sir R. Walpole, Turgot, and Adam Smith 
proposed at various times that warehouses should 
be established, either directly by the state, 
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by private enterprise undpr state sanction, in 
Sfhioh taxed commodities might bo stored until 
re(|uirod for delivery for hon\p consumption, in 
which ease the duty would then be ])aid, or 
ontil tho^oods were exported and transhippotl, 
in whicli fiaaft they would be delivered free of 
duty. It was not, however, until 1848, when 
spirits intended for homo consumi>tion were | 
allowed to be warehoused throughout the United ' 
Kingdom, that the system can he said to have 
been estabhshed in tliis country on a basis sufh- 
cicntly wide to meet the legitimate recjuireuients 
of trade. « Between the years 1848 and 1880 
the number of bonded warehouses was permitted 
to increase at a very rapid rate, and in tlie latter 
year it became evident that the cost of the 
supervising staff was in cxcBvSs of the expenditure 
requisite for the benelit of tlie community as a 
whole. A committee of inquiry was accordiiigly 
ap])ointcd by Air. Gladstone, tiie result of which 
has been to effect a considerable economy umh’i 
this head, wliilst the substantial advantages of 
the system arc fully maintained. 

In order to 2 n'evcnt the payment of duty on 
quantities in excess of the actual deliveiius for 
conBijnii)tion, certain s])ecific allowances from 
the quantities warehoused are gi anted in ros 2 )ect 
of the natural waste arising from kahage oi 
evaporation, and for the loss ari.sing from pro¬ 
cesses to which tlie commodities arc allowed to 
be subjected whilst still in waichousc. Tliesc 
comprise the reixicking and mixing of tea, the 
racking, vatting, mixing, and bottling of vnuick 
and spirits, the roasting of coffee, and tin 
manufacture of certain descrijitions of tobacco, 
and of certain prejjaratious that article fo: 
farm and horticultural jmiqioso.s. 

The following table shows the quantities of the 
principal articles imported, in bonded warehouse.H 
in the United Kingdom on the 31st December 1912: 

Cocoa, Raw ..... 20,S(iS,f)00 lbs. 

Ooiree. 18,480,000 „ 

lined Fruits, Currants and Raisins 53,312,000 „ 

Spirits (Foreign) .... 8,035,000prf. galb 

Tea. 138,492,000103. 

Tobacco .213,129,000 „ 

Wine. 4,876,000 pills. 

Sugar. 385,010,000 iba. 

Besides the above, there is always a large quantity 
of home-made spirits in bond. On the Slst March 
1913, 146,825,000 prl'. gallons. t. ll. K. 

BONNET, Victor, bom 1814, tUcd 1889. 
A financial juiblicist, he became a counsellor of 
- state and a member of the Institute. He 
wrote in the des Deux Mondes from 1860 
to 1884, ill favour of the monopoly ol^a bank 
of circulation, a single standard (gold), indirect 
taxation, and a reduction of the exiienses of the 
budget. His nunio'ous articles in review’s and 
a|mi]ar works have been the basis of the follow- 
'Ittg pnblioatiou& Que$li07Ut icommiquM ei Jin- 
jrropoB dis crUeSt Paris, 1869, in 8vo. 
liherU derhaitques d^iinission U'le laux dn 
Paris, 1864, in 8vo .—cridit et tes 


fi-mneesy Paris, 1866, In %y6.—tiu.dea d'icim- 
omie politique el JinaiicUre^ PaiTS, <-1868, in 
%wo.-j-£ludes 8UT la inonnaie, Paris, 1870, iu 
%vo,-\j-Lc credit el les haTUjittis d’&niission, Paris, 
1875 .— 2x1 question dcs impdls, Paris, 1819, 

A. C. f. 

BONORUM POSSESSIO. The Roman law 
of inhci’itaiicc, os derived from the xii. tables, 
was full of hardship%.and tcclniicalities, and 
frequently caused iuUeritanoos to bo forfeited to 
the state. To mitigate these evils the pi-ffitors 
introduced the which con- 

fen’cd on the persons designated by them all 
the jiractical advantages of heirship, though 
they were not heirs in the stirict sense. As, 
after the lapse of a year, the honorum possessor 
actpiircd an indefeasible title, and in the mean¬ 
time was i)rotected by the equitable jurisdiction 
of the in-ictors, the dillcreiice >vas not import¬ 
ant. The practical result of this procedure 
was that the fonimlities of testaments were 
relaxed, the law of intc.stato succession was 
made moic humane and just, and various other 
refoims were introduced. The pnctoriiin 
system of intesUte sneco.ssiou was in its main 
principles embodied in the rules laid down by 
.lustiuiau, W’hicli, with slight modifications, 
have been introduced in most European 
coimtric.s. B. 8. 

BONUS. A bonus on shares is sometimes 
paid to proprietors as supplementary to the 
regular dividend, ami is generally derived from 
undivided pi’ofits of former years, or from 
piofits derived from excei)tiQna] transactions. 
It i.s often a difficult question to decide whether 
a bonus on shares belongs to a person having a 
lifo-intere.st, or wdiethcr it ought to be paid to 
Uic person ultimately entitled to the shares. 
Elaborate rules on tliis 8ubje.ct are laid down 
by the House of Lords. Bouch v. Sproulo, 
Lato Reports, 12 Apjieal Cases, 386. The 
word bonus is also used by insurance companies 
to denote the additions made to the amounts 
of life policie.s at stated jieriods froifi accumu¬ 
lated profits reserved for the policy-holders. 

A. £. 

BOOK ACCOUNT CREDIT. As nearly all 
the large transactions of business in most civil¬ 
ised countries, and an iucroasing i)ro])ortion of 
the smaller ones, are now settled through pay¬ 
ment by cheque, the circulation consists a 
groat extent of eifirics in the books of bankers 
and tradera^and the im])ortance of tliose trans¬ 
actions is proportionally great. Credit is usually 
affoidcd through book-entry, the privilege of 
emiiloying the capital of others being thus 
given in the manner most convenient to those 
I who require the use of it 

BOOK-KEEPING, or the art of keeping ao- 
ooiints, has for its object a systematic record of 
transactions in money or in money's worth, 
designed to show ifte financial position of ihdi* 
viduals (included in this term ‘^indivfSuals' 
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&re all nmroantile and other associations), both 
as rogaros thomselves, and also in relation to 
•others. } 

T|^8 object is carried into practioo in all 
thorough systems of book-keeping on tho lines 
of an unvarying principle called book-keejn’ng 
by double entry, and which may be described 
as follows: There are two aSitccts in every trans- 
action, as regards tho person reccTding, which 
must bo taken a#touut of—its (r'igin und des- 
iinaiion’, in some cases tho teinis cause and 
elTcctwould be more ai)plicable. This “taking 
account of” involves keeping an account in : 
these two aspects. Now an account may be 
atfocted in twoVays, there is the dc.bikaiih and 
the credit side; a transaction may be chargeable 
against an account, i.e. be placed on tho debit 
side, or it may bo to the credit of an account, 
i.e. bo placed on the credit side; for example, 
jnoncy received must be placed to the credit of 
an account in respect of its origin—tho source 
from wliicli it comes ; and it must also bo placed 
to tho debit of an account in respect of ite des¬ 
tination—the till, tho cash-box, the bank, a.s 
tho case may bo, of the receiver. It will be 
seen that tliese two accounts are affected by 
this transaction in opposite directions. I’liia 
rule invariably holds in every transaction. If 
in the one aspect it has to be placed to the 
credit of an account, in tho otljcr aspect it will 
have to be placed to the debit, and vice versa. 
Thus, in tho record of any number of transoc- 
tiona tho sum of the aggiegato of tho entries to 
the debit of the various accounts will equal the 
sura of the aggregate of the ontriefl to tho credit 
of the various accounts; and again, if only the 
balance between tho debit and credit entries on 
each account be dealt with, tho sura of the 
balances to the debit will etpial the sum of the 
balances to tho credit; but, as these balances 
are tho combined outcome of tho causo and 
elfcet of each and every transaction, they will 
represoijt tho net result of tho wdiolo of the 
ti'ausactioDs recorded, and may be ari'angcd so 
as to show not only the altered linaucial position 
brought about by these transactions, but also 
the various causes by means of whioh this result 
was obtained. 

The methoils used to carry out this principle 
vary with the nature and circumstances of the 
Liitnaactions, with questions of couvenienco, of 
detail, and mth many otlKr considerations. 

The primary record of transa^itions is made 
in a book called the J)ay Book or journal. 

Tho aocounb^of those tranaaciions which are 
derived from this record arc kept in a book 
called the Ledger. 

A simple record of transactions as they occur 
seriatim would give a Day Book in its crude 
form. Applying method to such a record, the 
entries at once fall into ytural gi’oups ; those 
relating to money received or paid may fonn a 
Pay Book by themselves; such a Day Book is 


called tho Cash Boqk. Those relating to sales 
of goods may form a Sold or Sales Day Book; 
and again, recowls of piii'chases may form a 
Bought or Purchases Day Book, others, a Bill 
Book, and so on, with any variety of subdivi¬ 
sions desirable, but all spiingfiig* from, and 
forming part of, the original Day Book, 

In tlie same manner, tho Ledger may be sub¬ 
divided to suit convenience, such subdivisions 
being called by explanatory names, mch as Sold 
Ledger, Bouglit Ledger, Loan Le^^rcr, Private 
Ledger, etc. 

Thus it will be seen that the Daf Book, with 
its subdivisions, contains the materials from 
wliich the edifice, the Ledger, is built up. 

Tho best systems of book-keeping are based 
on tho application of tho principle of double 
critry. Book-keeping by single entry would be 
better described as incomplete double entry; 
there is no practical system to which tho term 
of single entry could be rightly applied. If a 
person takes stock of his assets and liabilities, 
and com[>ares it witli the stock taken at some 
previous date, ho arrives at what may be termed 
a single entry balance sheet. He has before 
him tho result at two dilfercnt dates, and, by 
inference, can argue that, as las property has 
increased or deereased, such an alteration must 
have been caused by liis having made so much 
profit or loss; but should he have made an 
error in taking stock of his property, such infer¬ 
ence would be in error also ; whereas by double 
entry, the stei»8 by which such increase or de¬ 
crease in liis proi)crty was arrived at would bo 
slio\vn, and tlic result would be open to demon¬ 
stration and proof. 

Skill in book-keeping consists, not in forcing 
the record of transaction through any particular 
! system, but in devising and selecting the 
methods best adniited to the general nature of 
tho transactions to be recorded. 

The omission of tho keeping of proper business 
account hooka is regarded as misconduct under 
tho bankruptcy law of this country (see Bank¬ 
ruptcy Law). It is also punishable under the 
French commercial code. Though good book¬ 
keeping will not save an unsound business from 
ruin, it may be regarded os one of tho principal 
corner stones in tho odifico of commeroial pros¬ 
perity ^sco Balance Sheet). 

[Among mony books on this subject may be 
mentioned. Book-keeping, Hamilton & Ball, 1882. 
—Double Entry Elucidated, B. F. Foster, 1881.] 

J. P. 

A«cw method of book-keeping now used in 
Italy, whence many imi>rovomoiits in this art 
have already proceeded, is Logiamography 
Xoytff/iir and ypi<l>nv) a system of keeping ac¬ 
counts, based on double entry, for which it u 
claimed that it is capable of a far more general 
application than any other as yet known, and 
can be applied equally to the domestic and 
commercial affairs of private individtials, to 
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the business of commercial and industrial 
societies, or to the budget and the accounts 
of the state. Logismograj^y, invented by 
Giuseppe Cerboni, director of the department 
for government accounts in Italy, is taught in 
all the techni6al schools of the kingdom and in 
the three superior schools of commerce in Venice, 
Genoa, and Dari. It is apj)lied in all the 
central departments of the state; besides a 
number of local departments {e.g. the provincial 
administration of Parma and the municipality 
of ReggiO'Emilia) and of private societies {e.g, 
the popular bank of Parma and the '‘Omnibus’* 
company of Florence). Logismography claims 
to be superior to any other method in the exact¬ 
ness and celerity oi‘ I’egistration of the transae- 
tions recorded, and shows nearly avioTnatically 
any error which may have taken place. It 
consists of four instruments called— 

The Day-Book. I The Table of Accounts. 

The Developments. | The First Draught. 

The day-book is an account book kept on 
two pages: on the first are three columns, of 
which the first serves for the progressive number 
every transaction receives, the second one for 
the descripiim of every transaction, the third 
one for the amount of every transaction in 
double entry; on the second (op})ositc) page 
there are two accounts in simple columns, as 
in the day-ledger book in the American system 
(see Fig. I.) The first of these accounts has 
the heading, Ovmer of the husinesa, and has 
the cypher A ; the second one has the heading, 
Consignees and Correspimdents, and has the 
cypher B. At the end of these two accounts 
(to the right) is situated a column headed 
Compensations and Permutations. 

The two accounts A and D must always 
balance each other, because the debit and credit 
of the one must always be equal for every single 
transaction, and their total sum must be equal 
to the debit and credit of the other one. On 
the credit side of A arc inserted the sums 
representing the capital of the owner, and every 
increment it receives (gains, jirofits): on the 
debit side of B are registered the diminutions 
of the capital (losses, expenses, consumption). 
Sums indicating transactions giving no loss or 
gain,—buying or selling for raady money, ex¬ 
changes, paying of bills of excliange,—are 
inscribed in the last column headed cc^pensa- 
tions and permutations, and are then transferred 
to the book described as developments (of B). 
The accounts of the day-book show at every 
moment the net capital of the owner; fir this 
purpose the amounts have only to be totalled], 
and the debit subtracted from the credit in 
each aooount. 

The second instremeht, called Developments, 
oemisists of columns for the division and classiii- 
of the. sums registered in the day-book. 
•The first DevelopmerU has the cypher^, and is 
called AccowU of the Owner, It consist (1) of 


! a column for the progressive numb^ of everj 
I transaction ; (2) of two columns called Equiva¬ 
lence CoUmtia, because they are the roproductiorf 
' of till account A of the day-book and obtain 
tbe same sums it contains; (3) of a column 
called Permviations, and, lastly, of a number 
of accounts—generally ten or tivelvo—in simple 
columns, which analyse the account A (see 
Fig. II.) The sums fuscribod in the credit 
column of the account of equivalences A must 
be* retranscrihed in one, or in several columns 
—after duo subdivision—of the Analytical 
Accounts, viz. the series of accounts in simple 
columns following (to the right) upon the equi¬ 
valence columns. The sums registered in the 
column of Permutatioiis must be registered on 
both the credit and the debit side ol' the Ana¬ 
lytical Accounts. 

The second Development has the cyj)hor B, and 
is called, "Account of the Consignees and 
Correspondents," aud is disposed of in \he 
same mauiier as the former development (see 
Fig. HI.) 

These developments (linst and second) arc 
callofl developments of first degree. Devclop- 
menta cau be added of second, third, etc., 
degree. For example, in the B development 
(Fig. III.) there are the accounts for cash, for 
storehouse or magazine, for debtors, etc., which 
can be sub-develojicd. Supposing the account 
"storehouse” to be sub-developed, it would 
have the cypher Bl, wliieli woul<l be rei>eated 
on a aub-develojiment for storebouse, and might 
contain, say, tlio accounts cloth, cotton, silk ; 
and if "cloth "were to be subdivided again, 
it would have the cyjilier Bla, and so on. 

The completion ol all the developments is the 
ledger. 

The account whicli is siilj-dcveloped must 
always be repeated at the beginning of the 
sub-development, so that all the accounts are 
closely connected with each other. The lodger 
can be divided in two volumes: Developments 
A and Developments B. 

The Table of Accounts is a statement which 
contains tbe index of all the accounts, disj^osed 
in such a fasliion as to show how they are 
placed in the accounts of the single develop¬ 
ments, and how a development of a certain 
degree depends on the develojinient of sujierior 
degree (see Fig. I'V^) The Table is the insUrq- 
ment by which an account is (^ened and 
headed, and *tho first draught is shaped, aud 
shows the ramification of all the transactions, 
A First Draught Ls a paper on which a transac¬ 
tion is described with an indication of the 
dcveloi»meiits, and the colnrnn.s in which it Los 
to bo received. 

Every transaction has its first draught (see 

Fig. V.) 

Logismography riders a minute divirim, 
labouT possible in the formation of first dranghta, 
or in the registration in the day-book, and in 
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Aceownis of Consignees and Conespond&Hts, 

, registration runs in a "g 

I »■ c..,., Storcliijuse. Debtors, Cieditors. 

first^ught the capital IP fs* 

U registered in the day- _ a=_^ f _ 

book,and credit or debit De'dt. Credit, cm Debit. Credit. Debit. Credit, Debit. Cre<Ut. Debit.'Credit. 

modifications in the do- _ 4 6 c j 7 8 » lo ii | 12 

velopments. * i lo .. 30 ifi .. .. iis T! ^ 

The ascertaining the 2 .. .. &o .. lO 60 . 40 

correctness of accounts 2 ^ *i . ^ 'j . 

is simple and rapid; the _1!_*’ -** _ ” [ • " 

8111113 must bo added in , ^ * 26 .. ; 70 

all the accounts, and ‘ ^ i ' • 

the balance is i^gisterc I 18 is 160 1.6 is 68 68 26 26 7o I 70 

in the usual way. In ^ -^-*-*-*-^- ' 

every development, therefore, the addition of ly^_ Table of Accouiifs. 

all the debit balances and all the credit balances , ---- 

must be made, and the smaller of these sums is | ^ 

written down in the column of compensations, ! ! * 3 

whilst the difference is rcgi.stercd in the first Day owner . (debit 4\ ^ 

account (of equivalences) of the development. Book. , lueilit*’ o( 

To close the accounts one must begin by the iConsigneeg . . | credit 7 / ® 

developments of highest degree and go back to l Pennutahona .... 8 

toe of first diigree, and laat to tho day-book. Fi™t Uiautht. Clu.nn ! ! T" 

The day-book for tlie accounts of the State is r. : , . * (debit 2 

more complicated^ and has more accounts in it qu va ence (.louh , | credit 3 

tlian the one dcscribt'd ; but the form of the DevoMp- atioiw . . ^ 

developments and their arrangement is the Capital .... | credit 6 

san.e. In accounts concerning the finances of Protiti .... (credit 8 
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Fig. IV .—Table of Accoiuits. 


I First Draughts Cohiinn 
I Traii(iactl<iii.s. . , 

' Aiiiounta 


j Consignees . 
i Pennutationa 
First Draughts Coluiiin 
Equivalence Account . 
PerinutntioiMi 
Capital . . . . 

Profits . . . . 


LooiSMonntPHT : Ttpk or Form of Kegis- 

TKATIONS, WITH AN EXAMPLE. 

Fig. I.— Logismographic Dugg-Book, 

I- \ -;--r—1 

I J Coiisic'ioe. g 

_ a Owner, and Cori*e- s 

Tnir-.ic* a ^ spomlents. 5 

_ ”• t. 


Fig. V .—First Draught No. S. 

Bought merchniniise for £60, of which 10 paid 
and 40 still owed. 


Debit. Cre<iit.iDeblt Crcilit. ^ 
8 4 6 16 7 



1 Capital . 40 

2 Purchase 60 
8 P/ollta . b 
4 lAissea . j 4 


the State, logismography receives an extension, 
and Iws an importance which can only he esti¬ 
mated by financiers, and could not be explained 
in so brief a description as this must necessarily 
be. 


Fig. II .—Developments A. Acemnts of Owner. 


Dtihitlcredit £ 




[Banhsra* Magazine 
June 18&0. —For 
scription of method, No 
xvi. of the Mantudi 
Uoepli - Logimogre^^ 
Teorica ed Applicazioni^ 
by CJelestino Chiesa, Ul- 
rico Hoepli, Milan. For 
large works, Tratlato d% 
Itagionieria, by Gittl 
e Massa, Milan, Tratiato 
di Contabilith, by Mar* 
chesini.] (3 K. 

BOOK OF RATES. 
Up to 1556 POUNPAGB 
was levied on the value 
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&f tke goods as sworn by tbe merchant. But 
in the year mentioned a bdok of rates was pub¬ 
lished that specified the values at which goods 
of different sorts were to be T^aluod for custom 
duties. A now “book” was issued by Queen 
Elizabeth/.151^6, in whieh the various com¬ 
modities were stated in alphabetical order, with 
their values, and valued according to the real 
jirice. James I., after the decision in Batks’s 
Case, issued a “ book of rates ” with the object 
not merely of rectifying values, but of increas¬ 
ing the impost. A new book was subsequently 
issued by ^harles I. with the object “of better 
balancing of trade in relation to the impositions 
in foreign parts upon the native commodities of 
the kingdom.” j. e. c. M. 

[See Dowell's JIis(<yry of Taxation and Taxes in 
Sngland^ 1889, vol, i.] 

BOOM. A slang word, which originated in 
the United States, where it is used to describe 
a rise of prices in any speculative luaiket, accom¬ 
panied by cxcitcmout often running to excess. 

A. E. 

BOOTY. Moveables taken from the enemy 
on the field of battle or in storming a town. 
All booty belongs to the state in whose name 
and by whoso authority it is made, the title 
becoming complete twenty-four hours after 
capture. ^lodem states have adopted regula¬ 
tions hy which the whole or part of captured 
goods or their proceeds are distributed amongst 
those concerned in the capture. By the 3 A 4 
Viet c. 65, § 22, the sovereign may refer ques¬ 
tions of booty to the judge of the prize court, 
now the court of admiralty. In the United 
States the })rcsideut has, in the absence of any 
directions given byCongross, dbscrotionary power. 
\^l‘tUtmaiional Law, by W. E. Hall, Oxfonl, 1889.] 
J. U. M. 

BORNITZ, Jacob, was bom (late in 16th 
century) at Torgau in Saxony, and lived after¬ 
wards at Schwcldnitz in Silesia os imperial coun¬ 
cillor. He appears to have posscasil consider¬ 
able influenoo with the Emperors Rudolf It. 
(1576-1612) and Matthia.s ( 1612 -] 6 : 9 ). He 
suffered much in the Thii’ty Years’ War fitim the 
violence of the soldiery, who robbed him of his 
library. His economic writings are—(1) l)e 
nummis in republica percutiendis ct conservandis, 
1608 ; (2) Aerarium; seu Tractaiua polilicus de 
aerario sacro, eivili, mililari, communist sacra- 
iiori . . . eonfidendo, 1612; (3) Tractatus polUi- 
cutde rerunisujfxdcntia in repuhlicacl civUaUpro- 
turanda, 1625. In the last of these he professes 
to give the results of observation and intercourse 
with artificers in his journeys through Holland, 
Engjand, France, Italy, and Germany, treating 
his materials, however, not frcm the technical, 
but frdm the oconomio point of view. He was 

tint who did for Germany whut MontchhE- 
da Watitevilie had done a few years earlier 
for France, namely, attem])tcd to set 
forth with sysUmatio completeness the economic 


I knowledge of his time, which he illustrated with 
much loaming, though of a somewhat pedantic 
and uncritical kind, and with many facte do-, 
rived (rom his own experience. He takes, says 
UoscHER, in his half-barbarous period, asfcnilar 
position to that of Rau in tlio later German 
economics. On the theory of money he has 
much that Is sound and instructive ; ho strongly 
opposes any debascmei^, of the currency. In 
the spirit of the Mehcantiuc System he favours 
uxAensive and even minute interference with 
private iiidustiy. He would prohibit the ex- 
[lortation of money, and would prevent, by 
means of Sumutuaby Laws, the introduction of 
costly forcign wares, whilst he ]poi)^ encourage 
the im^'ortetiou of raw materials (Roscher, 
(icsch. der Nat. Ock, in Deutschland, p. 184). 

J. K. I. 

BOROUGH. Originally a fortified place, now 
(1) a town having municipal institutions (see 
CORI’OHATIOX, M irNicii'An), (2) a town send¬ 
ing representatives to paiiiuiucnt. As a 
general rule a municipal borouglj is at the same 
time also a parliamentary borough, but tlic area 
of the one does not always coincide with the 
area of the ollioi', E. .s. 

BOROUGH ENGLISH. A local custom 
prevailing in some borouglis according to which 
lands within the borough descend to the 
youngest son. E. s. 

BOSANQUET, Ciiarles, governor of the 
South Sea Company and an eminent London 
merchant, was born in 1709 and died in 1850, 
He was the author of the following publica. 
tions: (1) A Letter on the proposition sub¬ 
mitted to Government for the duty on 

muscovado sugar ad valorem,” probably wTittcn 
in 1806. (2) A Letter to JV. Manning, Esq., 

M.l\, on the depreciation of i^esl Ijulian 
property, probably written in 1807. It con¬ 
siders more especially the trade in sugar and 
rum, os alIVcted by the Navigation Act and 
other of our comnicreial regulations. (3) 
Thoughts on the vahte to Grcai Bfitain of 
Cnmmcrce in general, and of the Colonial 
Trade in particular (1807). This pamphlet 
was answered by 'WilliaTn Si'E.nce in his Iiadi‘ 
cnl cause of the present distress of the IV^cst 
India planters poiTiled out (1807). (4) Prac* 
Heal Observations on the Jiepurt of tihe Bullion 
Gommitiee (1810). ^ 

The last is by*far the mo.st ivijwrtant Ot 
Bosanquet’s ^viitings. The author uses the 
term “practica-l” because (ho tells us) it is his 
belief that Ru-ardo's jaiuplilqt (on The High 
Price of Gold Bullion'^, whicli hod led tho way 
in tlio bullion controversy, was “wholly theor¬ 
etical ”; and the rcj)ort of the bullion com¬ 
mittee ite(df was expressly brought under the 
same condemDation (ace Canning). Bossnquot 
contends that the Imllion committee had Utd , 
two distinct and op|»(iaing views before narlla- , 
meut, the one “theoretical” and emb^ed in 
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their own report, the other “practical” and 
embodied in the evidence of the “ practical ” 
eritneasea aa given in the appendix to th^ re¬ 
port. Proceeding to details, he sums up the 
coDuhfttce’a views in the following six proposi¬ 
tions: (I) The variations in exchange cannot 
for any length of time exceed the eost of trans¬ 
porting and insuring the pr^'cious metals; (2) 
the market price of gold bullion can never exceed 
the mint price unless the currency is depreciated 
below the value of gold; (3) so far .*8 Ihc custom- 
house returns of cx[)orta and imports go, the 
state of the cxclianges ought at this time (1810) 
to bo favourable and not unfavourable ; (4) the 
bank, during tlft rostnetion, possesses^the ex¬ 
clusive power of Hunting the circulation of notes ; 
(6) the circulation of country bank notes depends 
on the issues of the Bank of Knglaiid ; and (6) 
the ]jaj)cr currency of England is now (1810) 
depreciated in comparison with gold, and the 
high price of bullion and low rale of exchange are 
at one*! conseijuence and sign of the depreciation. 

All tlicse propositions ai '0 disputed by Bosan- 
quet. lie adduces, agaiust the iinst, the state 
of the exchanges and the cost of transmission 
of specie in 1797, also between 17G4 and 1768, 
1775 and 1 777, 1781 and 1783, and in 1804 
and 1805. He considers that the facts show 
Uiat there is no “natural limit” of any kind 
to tlie variations of exchange, and iwintsto the 
Swedish exchanges which were then favourable, 
and to the premium on English pajier which 
then prevailed in tlie United Slates of America. 
He attacks the other hvo }>roposition8 in a 
similar manner, though, in giving his views of 
the relation of the hank to the ]>apci' currency, 
he is fail. use “theoretical” reasonings from 
hist principles, .iiid even to a]i]>(:al to the 
autliority of Adam Smith {JI'eaHh of Natioiis, 
II. ii. 14.5, 1; M'Culloch’s ed.) The “obvious 
and practical causes ” of high prices are (lie says) 
the recent vicissitudes of the corn trade and the 
increase^ in our taxation; to reach any other, 
the hulhln committee have had to adopt wrong 
piinciples and thou mis-state their facts. In 
“SupplemcntAry Observations” annexed to the 
2(i od. of his pamphlet, Bosanquet gives the 
committee some riddles to explain by their 
theory if they win, e,g. the fact that the ex¬ 
changes, after being 8 per cent in our favour 
froM J790 to 1795, fell to 3^ per cent below p.ar 
in the next? two years, though there had been 
no change in the bank’s circulatirfi and no sus- 
liension of cash payments. Ricardo deals with 
these oruces and* with the rest of Boaanquet’s 
case in his own llrply to Mr. Bosanquet's 
Ohs&rvations, with appendix, 1811, Bosanquet 
has an idea that the standard value of a 
pound note is the interest of £33 : 6 : 8 three 
per cent stock. This is an illustration of the 
danger oxperienceil by those who, being con¬ 
versant with details, believe that they thereby 
understand principles. 


[M'Culloch's LUerafure <f PoHiical Economy, 
1845, p. 17i.-~Ocntlenians Magazine, 1860, new 
series, ixxiv. S25.—Dictwna7y of N(U%onal Lio- 
graphy, art. “Bosanquet (Chaa.).”—See BuluON 
COM.MITTKB ; IIoBNBR; HDSKISSON ; UlCABDO.] , 

BOSELLINI, Carlo {born at jJodena, 1765, 
died 1823), published in 1813 in Modena a 
treatise on political economy in two volumes. 
Although the title of the book is Ntio Exa¬ 
mination of the Sources of l^ivak md Public 
Wccdlh, it contains nothing which was new for 
its times, and does not seem to have had any 
particular success. * M- P. 

BOSTON POUT BILL. Among the events 
leading to the revolt of the American colonies 
none is more famous than the attack upon the 
tea ships in Boston harbour (16th December 
1773). 'I'liis caused great indignation in Eng¬ 
land, where the jiarliament resolved to resort 
to coercive measures. A bill was introduced 
and carried in 1774 by which, after 1st June, the 
jiort of Boston was to be closed to all trade. 
No vessels might be loaded or unloaded in the 
harbour, and English men-of-war were sent to 
enforce the act, which was to remain in force 
until the K.^st Inpia Company had been com¬ 
pensated for the destroyed tea and until the 
king in council was satisfied that peace and 
order was restored in Boston. This measure 
was bitterly resented in America, where the as¬ 
sembly of Virginia decreed that Ist June should 
bo observed as a day of fasting and humiliation. 
The general synijiathy with Boston B'as one of 
the prominent causes of the Congress at Phila- 
dcljihia (September 1774), which marks the 
beginning of combined resistance to England. 

[Mahon, Jlisiory of Evghind, voL vL—Lecky, 
History qf England, vol. hi.] B. l. 

BOTEUO, Giovanki, born 1540 at Bene in 
Piedmont, died 1617 at Turin. A powerful 
thinker, he opiK)sed energetically the mercan¬ 
tilist theories, and enunciated the law of in¬ 
crease of population later known as Malthus’s 
law. He occupied some of the highest official 
positions in his country. 

Ili.'i work, Pella muioM di Stato, published 
for the fii'st time in Venice in 1589, again there 
in 1619, and in Turin in 1596, has been translated 
into all the principal modem langiuiges, and also 
into Lat]^. It was translated twice into French, 
mice in 1599 by Olioppins, Raison et OourtTnement 
d'Btatj and once in 1606 by Pierre de Deymier, 
Marirms d' Biai militaiTes et politiqgtes. Not leas 
remarkable is his book on the causes of the great¬ 
ness of cities, Delle cause della grandezza delle 
ciiid, published 1598 in Rome. Botero was an 
opponent of MecchiavelH. Having travelled a 
great deal, he published his so-called Universal 
Reports, a treatise on “The Strength of all the 
Powers of Europe and Asia,” Rome, 1592 and 
1595. H. P. 

BOTTOMRY, Loan on. A contract In . 
writing in whi(^ the borrower recites the in- 
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tended voyage by a ship i^herein described, and 
the receipt of a loan upon condition that if the 
ship escape disasters at sea, pr from enemies, or 
piiutes, the lender is to receive back his advance 
with a stated sum for interest on completion of 
the voyage, ^ut that the borrower is to be 
released from his obligation if the ship bo lost 
or fall into the hands of enemies or pirates. 
The i’omi of contract used is of time-honouicd 
antiejuity. It still closely resembles in its out¬ 
lines thosg of a specimen extant iu the 3]»ccclies 
of Demosthenes. Traces of the loan on bottomry 
are also fAind in some of the most ancient codes 
of eastern nations. It finds a large plaee in the 
early sea laws and ordinances of the commercial 
nations and communities of Europe as well as in 
their legal literature. Down to very recent 
times it was the sole method by which the 
master of a vessel damaged by storms, or other 
hazards at sea, iu some distant port removed 
from the ordinary channels of commerce and 
from any possible speedy meAns of communica¬ 
tion with the owner of tho vessel, could raise 
funds for the necessary re})aii's of liis shi]) and 
the resumj)tion of her voyage. All this, how¬ 
ever, has been much changed of late years. Tho 
most distant corners of the globe have been knit 
as it were into one country by the economical 
revolution which science, and jjarticiilarly tele¬ 
graphy, have brought about, now enabling funds 
to be laid down almost immediately from and 
to tho most widely separated places through the 
electric wire. This is fast rendering the loan 
on bottomry bill or bond obsolete in practice. 
The bottomry loan diffeied only from tho ordin¬ 
ary loan on nautical interest of the Greeks 
and Romans in its good faith, as it required 
a pecuuiai^y insurable interest to exist as tho 
foundation of the contract, which the Fcenus 
Nauticum did not, the latter being resorted to 
as a gambling or speculative wager by jjersons 
frequently not interested in the ship whoso loss 
or safety was betted uj)on, a descrijttion of 
amateur underwriting by means of which the 
elder Cato and other wealthy liomanH increased 
their fortunes. Tho loan on bottomry would 
seem to have furnished the ancient merchant 
and 8hipo\\Tier with an effectual form of marine 
insurance. In reality it supplied to the bor¬ 
rower not only a trading capital but also what 
was tantamount to a marine policy of Insurance, 
with this peculiarity about it that he needed to 
bo under no doubt about the solidity of the 
Underwriter, as in this form of contract the 
policy money was already in the bojrower’s 
hands at the very inception of the transaction, 
arfi applicable to make good any losses from the 
perils of the sea Di the event of a fair claim 
ansing therefrom. On the other hand, to tho 
Under and UndervTitcr such contracts, so long 
as the special inferest or i)remium was fixed at 
a^igh enough rate, afforded a profttable invest¬ 
ment of funds on average, as there has rdways 


existed a well-defined mercantile usage respect 
ing such loans, generally including propel 
contJ>l by public registry, power to appoinri 
a supercargo, and strict enforcement of other 
regulations in his favour. Neither did the 
pecuniary terms of such contracts present an 
obstacle to their habitual use. Tho net premium 
for soa-risk payable by the borrower, tho ship¬ 
owner, or merchant, *'was conditional on the 
vessel coming safely to port. It was only the 
chfferenco between the extra rate allowed as 
nautical interest and the oixlinary rate of interest 
ou loan. The more modern system of marine 
insurance, in which the premium jwiid is merely 
the pr^*iwn pcriculi without'boing mixed uji 
with a loan as in the case of the bottomry bill 
or bond contract, could scarcely in ancient days 
have been so conveniently circumstanced, us 
in the event of tho disaster at sea, the under¬ 
writer might or might not be found equal to 
bear the burden of his bond. And the resdhrccs 
of ancient commerce were even equal to those 
instaneos in which tho taking up of funds in 
this fonn was resorted to by those who had 
cajiital enough of their own. For these funds 
might be, and doubtless were, used for the 
relief of the borrower, who, when he did not 
require tho whole advance for the ship’s im¬ 
mediate pur])03es, could reinvest the balance in 
a temporary way with an argc’iilariiLa, or 
banker, who allowed interest on its deposit at 
the common rate, and thus dimiiiisliod the 
merchant’s or shipowner’s outlay to tho bare 
differential rate of interest 'betwoon what he 
borrowed and what he hut at. The balance 
thus resulting would be neither more nor less 
than the net premium of marine insurance, the 
whole system of which was inaugurated many 
centuries subsequently by a kind of commercial 
evolution (see l.Nf.URANCE, Marine), f. h. 

BOULAINVILLIERS, IIenki de, a French 
writer, was horn at Saint-Saire in Normandy in 
1G58, served some time in the army,'hut re¬ 
tired soon to his country scat, where he died in 
1722. He was an admirer of Feudalism, and 
would have liked to restore “ feudal lilwrty,” 
tho decay of which seemed to him the cause of 
tho miseries of tho people ; but his chief merit 
lay in the frankness with which he laid bare 
tho causes of tho ffnancial distress of Franoa. 
His work.H on finance were not published till^ffw 
his death. ^Tbey were prohibited in France. 

Boulainvillicrh’s works are as follows : hoi 
dt la. France, published iu 1727-28, 3 vola, fol. 
Tliis contains historical and (fu.scriptive accounts 
of all the provinces of France, extracts from the 
memoirs of the Intuiidauts, and his own Hnanciai 
projects. The latter have been publislied 
B'^qiaratcly under the title of Afimuire.A prisenUi 
d Monseignenr le Due D'i/rli/Lns, oonUTuxnl Ui 
rnoyens dt rendre ct hoyaume MspuismtUt d 
d'augmenUr consiaSraUenient lee revenue du Boy 
et du Peuple, Par le Comte de Boulalbrillierik 
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2 Tolfl. k 1a Haye et i Amsterdam, 1727. 
Among thfse the second memoir, directed against 
^be “finaucierB” and proposing a state-treaftirer’s 
olHce, the third against arbitrary taxation, tl/j fifth 
aguiiid the excessive salt>tax, the sixth against dis- i 
orderly financial adinhiistration in general, are still 
of especial interest. His economic ideas (see pp. 
215-225, vol, ii. of the last named work) are on 
the level of the ordinary mercantilism of the day. 

[^^ouvelle JHographie^i. vi, p, 937 J Montes¬ 
quieu, Msprit des Lola, liv. xxx. ch. xi., Alphonse 
Gallery, Les rS/ortmteuTB de VauJenne France, 
JioulainviUivra, 1883. Charles Smith ascribes to 
him Les iniirSls de la France mil entendue, 1766. 
But this work is written by Ange de Goudar (see 
7'hree Ti'acts on%the Co.n Lam, 1766, 101), 

Levasseur, La Population Fran^ist, 1889, p. 202, 
and Dr. Stephen Bauer in an article, “Zur Entute- 
hiing der Physiokmtio,” Conrad'a JaJirhUclier /iir 
Nalionalbkonomie und Statistik, N.F. bd. xxi. 

р. 151]. 8.B. 

BOUNTIES. A bounty is, in principle, 
something received by producers in addition to 
the price received from consumers through the 
ordinary operation of the market. In political 
economy the tenn is usually confined to such 
additions as are given by governments. Wo 
may distinguish (1) intentional bounties, de¬ 
signed to encourage export or to stimulate pro¬ 
duction ; (2) unintentional bounties, begun 
unconsciously but afterwards recognised to be 
such, e.g. the sugar bounties of to-day; (3) 
virtual or disguised bounties, neither intended 
nor rccogtiisc<l, but actually operating as such ; 

с. g. Great Britain’s subsidies to the continental 

powers in tlic 1 Stii cculiuy, wliicli really stiniu- 
Ijitcd her exports at her own exjtenst, but were 
unt to so; mdownnuits which 

enable. Irirning «';d teaclnng to bo obttiined at 
]cs.s thnu actual eo.sr price, pi.vcs for inventions, 
and premiums of many kinds. 

Adam Smith criticises them severely, and, 
after his msiial manner, adduces detailed in- 
stances. their failure. Bioaado joins in the 
condomnation, but on somewhat dillei'ent theor¬ 
etical grounds ; and he goes on to point out that 
Adam Smith failed to go far enough through con¬ 
fining himsolf to the case of supply not being 
affected in amount. The effect upon sup])ly is, 
howevor, most important, and Kicardo shows 
that the increased supply necessitates, in the 
case of corn, recourse to less advantageous em¬ 
ployment of* capital, and so to increased prices 
and to a rise in the rent of lan(S Since the 
change in British industry from agricultural to 
manufacturing, ii is necessary to dwell upon 
the working in manufactures of diminution of 
cost as amount of supply increases, and an 
important school of protectionists follow List, in 
recommending bounties as stimulants to tliis 
class of production only (List, National Political 
Economy, trans. S. S. Llo^d, London, 1886). 
Ricardo oondemns bounties as the worst kind of 
taxation, because they not only raise a tax but 


divert capital perniciously. Against this have 
to be set the considerations that a bounty is not 
lost to the nation^which pays it; and it is often 
advocated in oases where there is an amount of 
capital or labour, or both, which cannot find 
employment otherwise. All •jictitions for 
bounties on the part of trades contain the as¬ 
sumption that capital and labourwill be rendered 
inoperative unless assisted. 

Many free-traders find justifications for 
bounties in order to obtain other ^ijects than 
strictly economic ones, e.g. J. B. Say, who in¬ 
culcates free principles as the ru^J, justifies 
Louis XIV.'s bounties on shipping, their pur¬ 
pose being to raise a body of sailors, and the 
English bounties on refined sugar. He also 
declines to follow Adam Smith in his general 
rejection, so long as custom and legal restrictions 
interfere with the free investment of capital, 
and so long as artisans require training; and 
specifically commends “Ics sages encourage¬ 
ments” of CoiiMEiiT as having is-sued in the 
Frencli silk industry. Sis.moniu allows them 
for “sfirete” or ‘'saut^," and IIoschkk agrees 
that they may bo useful in a transitional stage. 
J. S. Mill’s remark (bk. v. cli. x.) that the 
bribing of customers is going beyond what any 
shopkeeper ever did, is neither accurate, os it 
is often done, nor profound, as a nation is shop¬ 
keeper, farmer, and manufacturer in one. 

One advantage claimed s}iccili(uilly lor boun¬ 
ties is that the amount drawn from the national 
purse is known, and it can be dcfiuitoly accepted 
as a definite subsidy, as one of the expenses of 
national life for an end deemed desirable. 
Against this it is urged that the amount so 
raised does not measure the change caused. In 
the complications of modem industry there are 
no isolated changes; production and trade are 
disturbed, and it is because of the complication 
of efiflcts that economic theory is not able to 
establisli convincingly the limits of the effects 
produced. Again, the manifest simplicity of 
aiding iiidustiy by a dip into the national purse 
must be regarded as a disadvantage. The 
facility is a fatal one, until governments are 
found both honest enough and wise enough tc 
resist the solicitations of particular industries 
A special advantage is claimed for bounties on 
production,thatthere is nothinginvidiousin them 
as againft foreign nations: they are free from 
the charges to which bounties on export and 
prohibitory duties are liable, in that they 
are purely domestic in intention; and, how¬ 
ever jiwtly a foreign nation may resent having 
our exports thrust upon it or its own produce 
kept off, it can hardly protest against our tak¬ 
ing what measures w'o please to develop our 
power of supplying ourselves. 

Recent history shows many examples in which 
the whole subject of bounties may be effectively 
studied. Adam Smith's caustic account of the 
honing fishery bounties (bk. iv. cb. v.) is 
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well followed up by M'Cdtj.och {Diet, of Com- 
merce)y and their nugatory character appears to 
be demonstrated. The linm bowniy affords 
anothergood example; Chambeus ofOommerce 
pleaded iu vain for its continuance, and the 
event showed that on its suspension in 1834 
export paused for a little while, but resumed its 
former volume in throe years, and went on 
steadily increasing until 1848, after which it 
rushed forward under the impetus of the new 
industrial ipolicy (see Linen Trade, Aiudmit 
and Modem, London, 1864, pp. 663-670). 
The eomSKnmtics are thoroughly discussed by 
the English economists ; their interest might 
again become actual if any foreign nations or 
colonies should choose to stimulate their corn 
exports; and a virtual bounty is claimed to be 
in operation in favour of the Indian producer 
through the fall in the value of silver in gold¬ 
using countries. An instance of a temporary 
bounty effecting its purpose in a way difficult 
to deprecate is found in a bounty on the export 
of engravings given soon after the founding of 
the Royal Academy (1769); of which it is said 
that it called a number of talents into action, 
e.g. Woollett, and attracted to Loudon a crowd 
of foreigners, Cipriani, Kaufmanu, Pastel, 
Moser, and Bartolozzi, and secured for English 
engraving a permaiiejit place among the arts. 
(Cassell’s Ilislory of Engraving, London, p. 
236). Bounties on shipbuilding and shipovm- 
ing have been in high favour with maritime 
countries for reasons of state. France at this 
time gives 1^ francs a ton for every thousand 
miles run by ships both built and owned in 
France, and half that premiiin for ships owned 
at home but built outside (see Fawcett, Free 
Trade and Protection, ch, ii.^ The bounties 
on sugar have a complicatea history—begun 
without this intention, their result lias been to 
revolutionise the production of sugar by giving 
beetroot an advantage against cane which has 
issued in the former being nowthe larger sourceof 
supply (see Bounties on Sugar). The bounty¬ 
giving countries expressed themselves unani¬ 
mously in favour of abolition at the recent 
conference, provided that united action can be 
secured. Resistance is made by some EDglisb 
free-traders who regard the cheapness la England 
as the primary advantage ; and an obstacle is 
^ interposed by the refusal of the Unite<^States to 
enter into any undertaking not to begin a bounty 
' system. The foreign office (see statement by 
under-secretary in parliament) knows of only 
the following “considerable” bountiesia opera¬ 
tion in 1889 ; on shipping, on sugar, and on 
th/Newfoundland fisheries (French). 

Tlie employm^t of a bounty by the state 
JDAJ be justified os a measure of equity when 
todustries are ^ected by ^he action of state. 

, ♦ When, for example, a treaty of commerce or a 
. geyerti change of state policy altoh suddenly 
the industrial situation, there may be some 


claim on the part of the owners of fixed capital 
and the persons in whom there is fixed sklU, 
for ^me supplement to the lowered tnarkeV 
price which will allow their industry to dipiinish 
or die away gradually. But bounties a re artificial 
interferences with production, in the same sense 
that protective duties are, from an opposite point 
of view. A bounty has been happily called anega* 
tivo tax (see Bountiei^Abstract Theuuv of). 

The question is discussed more or less In all tbe 
standard works on political economy, and the 
history of variousbounties is givenin tlie commercial 
histories and parliamentary papers relating to the 
different trades, o, 

BOUSJTIES, Absthaot TifkoRY of. The 
theoretical inquiry whether a country can pos¬ 
sibly benefit itself by a bounty, may be sub¬ 
divided according as the arrangement considered 
is only temporary or more enduring. (1) The 
arguments, by which Mill, in a well-known 
passage {Pol. Econ., bk. v. oh. x. § 1), deionds 
temj)orary protection of nascent industries seem 
applicable, viukitis mxdandis, to bounties as well 
as to duties, The same may be said of the con¬ 
siderations in favour of temporary ])rot8ctioD, 
adduced by Dr. Sidgwick in his Political Econ- 
omy (bk. iii. ch. v. § 1), and his Method and 
Scope of PolUical Economy {yp. 1-20). (2) The 
arguments on the side of a less transitory 
bounty are more abstract. Cournot argues tliat 
a bounty to a monopolist might possibly cause 
greater gain to consumers than loss to the 
treasury {lir.c3i.erches . . . 1838 ; ch. vi) In 
this reasoning Cournot takes n'o account of those 
consumers, who are induced by the fall of price 
ti» increase their purchases. But of course, 
when this circumstance is taken into account, 
the argument In favour of a bounty becomes a 
fortiori. The omission, however, seems fatal 
to the arguments, which, in tlio case of free 
competition, Cournot has urged in favour of 
protecting duties and bounties (/tfrf., chs. x,-xil. 
and see M. Bertrand’s criticisms in th|i Journal 
dcs Saxmis for 1883). Some presumption is per¬ 
haps derivable from Cournot’s principle that a 
“ bounty is in algebraic language a negative 
tax, so that the samo fomiulte should apply to 
a tax and bounty”; taken in connection with 
the proj)ositioii admitted by many economists 
that it is possilde for a country to benefit itself 
at the exp^mso of, foreigners, by a duty oif im¬ 
ports or exports, in certain cases. * Such a case 
is stated bjT Mill {Pol. Econ., bk. v. cli. iv, 

§ 6, beginning), and more simply by Dr. Sidg¬ 
wick in the following passage: “Suppose that 
a 5 per cent duty is imposed on foreign silks, 
and that in consequence, after a certain interval, 
half the silk.s consiuned are tbe product of 
native industry, and that the price of tbs 
whole has risen 2^ j)er cent. It is obvious 
that, under these (grcumstancos, the other hftlf, 
which comes from abroad yields the jtate f 
})er cent, while the tax levied from ^ omQ- 
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nuners on t]ie wliole ia only 2^ per cent; so 
that the ilition in the aggi'cgate is at this time 
posing nothing by protection, except thi cost 
of coDocting Uib tax, while a loss equival^it to 
the \<4oIe tax falls on the foreign jwoducers” , 
[Pol. Econ., hk. iii. ch. v. § 2, and context). 
It seems possible to imagine a converse case, in 
which a bounty would not be detriinontal to 
the nation in tlic ag^Hjgatc." Professor Mar¬ 
shal) argues (PrhMples of Ecmwnvks^ bk. v. cli. 
vii.) "that it might even he for tlie advantage 
of the community that the governinent should 
levy taxes on commodities which obey the law 
of diminisliing return, and 8]iond })art of the 
proceeds on b^uitics to commodities which 
obey the law of increasing return." 

Such speculative considerations are not in¬ 
consistent witli a firm adherence to the ]jracti- 
cal j)rinci]t]c of free trade. Thus Dr. Sidgwick, 
while ho regards it as "erroneous to maintain, 
on the ordinary economic grounds, that tem¬ 
porary jirotcctioii must always bo detrimental 
to the protecting country,” does not therefore 
accept the ])ractiual conclusion which that re¬ 
mark seems to favour. A doeisive consideration 
against it is that no government is wise enough 
to diBceni in what cases protection would not 
be detrimental, or strong enough to confine 
itself to those cases {fidkod and Scopc^ p. ]9). 
It niay be added that refined argmnents on tlie 
side of ijrotcction arc useful as correctives to 
exaggerations of the case on the other side. It 
behoves not to accept even riglit conclusions 
witli more confidence than they deserve. It is 
dangerous to exaggerate the preponderance of 
evidence in favour of what wo believe. The 
balance of judgment may sull'er a stiain which 
will be felt on some other occasion where nice 
estimation is required. Thus Adam Smith's 
contention that a bounty on com cannot bo 
beneficial, because "the nature of things lias 
8tam])od ujion corn a real value" {IVenUh of 
nations^ bk. iv. ch. v.), is of little moment as an 
additioifto the weighty practical considerations 
in favour of free trade ; while it is apt to distort 
the judgment on the delicate questions con¬ 
nect^ with a UsAsmus of Valub. f. t. b. 

liOUNTlES ON SUGAR.* The operation 
of bounties is best illustrated l)y a ]»ractical 
example, such as the sugar bounties gave. 
Prance, Austria, and (icrmany supplied col- 
lecTiv(dy I'niher more thai? two-thirds of the 
total sugar production of Enr^>o in 1890. 
Eacli of tlicso countries granted bounties 
on export; Austiia openly, limiting, liowever, 
the amount to bo spent under tiiis head ; 
Germany and Franco (wlio long had bounties) 
in a more indirect but quite as olfeotivu way. 
These two, Germany for half a century and 
France in 1884, adopted the system of levying 
duties on homo-produced sugar on the weight 
of the boeti'oot when deKvored for maiiul'ac- 
ture, Evon jf established with a purely fiscal! 


object, this system was ojien to the objection 
that it was onlyMiasod on the probable 
average aaceliarine richne.sa of the root, making 
no allowance for* increased or reduced yield 
wiused by varying mcteoiological and agricul¬ 
tural circumstances. , ’ 

It had been admitted in Germany in 1840 
that 20 centners of roots would give 1 centner 
of raw sugar. Thirty years later the pro])or- 
tions of 12’5 to 1 liad been reached. Not¬ 
withstanding the more stringent fi cal legisla¬ 
tion which ensued, the factories cc^itinu^ to 
spread wonderfully, and the production of 
sugar trebled between 1877 and 1854. From 
1875 to 1884 tlio annual exports had increased 
in an almost fabulous pro])ortion. 

About this time, altliough protected hjASur- 
taax on foreign sugar, the French manufacture 
rather declined ; the annual iiroduction had re¬ 
mained stationary, but on foreign markets France 
was beaten by German comj>ctition, and the ex¬ 
ports had fallen from 327,000 to 184,000 tons. 

Assailed by clamours of distress, the French 
ministry resolved in 1884 to apply the system 
which, as German economists boasted, had in 
their country performed an "educational mis¬ 
sion " (eine erziehende Misswn as it is called in 
Schbnberg's Jlandhiichder Politisdien Oekonomity 
article ‘ ‘ Zuckcrstcuor"). The French minister of 
finance declared that the projiosed law would 
act as a law of progress, stimulating the im¬ 
provement of agi'iculturc, the adoption of im- 
])rovcd machinery, and consequently ensuring a 
considerable increase of tlic quantities of sugar 
extracted. Up to 1st Sejitember 1887 the 
factories were allowed an ojition between the 
old and the new system, but, after that date 
the duty was to be uniform, imposed on the 
basis of a legal yield of 6 kil. 250 of refined 
sugar for 100 kil. of roots, and this percentage 
was to be gradually increased, so as to roach 7 
kil. in the present year (1890). 

It cannot be denied that what had been 
stated to be the princi|>al object of the law of 
1887 was fully n-alised. Everywhere the 
" fabricants'' abandoned tiio Jintiquated process 
of extraction by jucsses for the more exhaustive 
system of dijf'udon. To reconcile ^heir own 
interests with those of the farmers, tlioy 
siqqilied the latter with seeds of richer and 
les-s bul^y vaiicties of bectn^ot, and agreed to 
pay higher prices for higher saccharine degree. 
More laud (about 200,000 instead of 120,000 
lii'ctares) was employed for this cultivation, 
and os beetroot allords the opportunity of a 
better*i’ot4iiion of crops, it ])romotes the gi*owing 
of wheat, that favourite of P'roneh farmers and 
landowners. 

In Germany the task of the revenue officers 
ended with registering tlic weight of the roota. 
In Franco they were instructed to keep a strict 
control over the whole fabrication and an 
account of tho sugar, raw or refined, which 
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left tlio factory. Governny^nt was thus enabled 
to ascertain if a surplus was obtained which 
remained “duty free" at th^ disposal of the 
manufacturer. It was tlms found tliat during 
the throe years since llie law was passed (1887) 
the real extraction had amounted to 7-27, 8‘12, 
and 8-87 per cent, and that the quantities of 
duty free sugar had amounted res])ectively to 
22*56, 31-21, and 3G-44 per cent of the whole 
French production. The treasury had been a 
loser by 25, 43, and 92 million franca (say 
£1,0O0,0 oA', XI,720,000, and £3,680,000 
sterling) bounties to manufacturers and 

refiners dc Stalistiqui\ January 1888). 

To counteract this drain the legal yield was 
raised so as to reach 7 kil. 750 ; moreover 
a special duty of 30 frs. (say £1 : 48.)—the 
ordinary duty being 60 fra. (say £2 : 8.s.)—waa 
imposed on tlic sin plus sugar. In Germany 
the legal yield had already boon inoreuM'd in 
1883, and the drawback was afterwards loweied 
by about 5 per cent 

Although the joint production of France and 
Germany donblcd in tho ten years 1880*1890, 
there was only a temporary reduction of juice 
for the French consumer of loaf sugar (96 and 
98 frs., say £3:16:9 and £3:18: 4, per 100 
Ril. in 1886 and 1887); in 1800, as in 1884, it 
again cost him 104 frs. (£1:3: 2). Tho foreign 
purchaser alone had beyond question gained,and 
the staunchest supporters of the factories con¬ 
fessed that England obtained French sugar 6 frs. 
(Bay58.)perl00kil.chea})cr than it could be pur¬ 
chased in France. Only they shifted the respon¬ 
sibility on the bounties enjoyed by the French 
refiners, the rival brothore of the “ fabricaiits” 
(Poullin, L'lmp6t swr lea Raffmears, Paris, 1890). 
As the refiners were, howovor, henceforward to 
be subject to the constant supervision of tho 
officei's {exercice) and were to pay the duties on 
the manufactured produce, there would not be 
much left of disguised bounties for them. In fact 
the system of the imp6t d la coiisommation or 
Fabrikalsteuer, alread y adopted in Austria and 
Russia, alone gave all parties concnriii'j) a e’ear 
insight in this maze of conflicting intcnsts. 
Bounties might still exist, as in Austria, but it 
would be* known to what extent. Witli the 
actual French and German .system, it was im¬ 
possible to determine heforcliand the amount 
of bounty which will bo awarded ; thia vaiied 
almost in evciy case, according to the soil, the 
-accidents of tho season, and the skill and in¬ 
dustry of the manufacturer. 

[The Lisle Oin^rale des Fabricants dc ^ucrc, 
Paris, gives a compendium of the legislation in 
Frai}<’e and other countries. No special book, 
up to date, on the subject can well be named, 
which can ouly be studied in the files of special 
papers, as Xe Journal dea Fahricanta de Sucre, 
h Sucrerie Indigine, 'Licht*s German Reports; 

these, however, are written with a strong bias. 
■Uee ^Iso- Kr T. II. Farrer, Free Trade terms Fair \ 
Trade, 2d ed., chapter on sugar.] b. oa.; k. l. h. I 


I The German Reichstag in the session May 1891 
^ voted a law doing away with the systerfl of taxa¬ 
tion affording to the weight of the beet roots. In^ 
futurenthe duty wns to bo levied on the quantities 
of sugar pioduced. Direct premiums of I^IS to 
2 marks (say Is. 8d. to 2ti.) were allowed during 
5 years on every 100 kil. exported, the duty being 
18 marks (say 18s.) per 100 kiL 

BOURGEOIS (Fr.) was no doubt originally 
citizen of a town iu the wide sense, but (unlike 
cUoyeTi) it has been constantly narrowed into a 
term of disparagement. So it means commoner 
asopposed to noble (“Bourgeois Gentilhomme," 
in Molifere’s comedy of 1670, is really a playful 
union of opposites), civilian ojipoaed to 
military*'rude os opposed to refined. At present 
in the language of social agitation it means em¬ 
ployer (patron) as opposed to workman (ou vrior); 
and tho title Citizen King, on which Louis 
Pliilippe prided himself, would now be no com¬ 
pliment, simply king of tho middle classes. ^8o 
in the discussioii.s of tho Miners’ Congress at 
Paris, 1891, in regard to the proj'osod general 
strike : “la bourgeoisie vous jiouhso i\ la faire, 
parce qu’elle eat jircjuree h ee moment ” (report 
in Lc Temps, 3d Ajn'il 1891). J, B. 

BOURSE. A French word for—(1) The moot¬ 
ings of bankers and merchants for tlio transac¬ 
tion of business; (2) tho place where such 
mootings are held. The Frcncli Code de Com¬ 
merce defines the Bourse do Commerce as ths 
meeting of merchants, masters of vessels, stock 
and biU brokers (agents do change), and mer- 
eliandiae brokers (couitiora), which islield undei 
tho authority of the government (Code do Com¬ 
merce, § 71). The same definition may he given 
to thia word and its etymological equivalents 
(borse, borsa, bolsa, etc.) in most countries if we 
omit the government authority, which is gener¬ 
ally unnecessary. The word used in tho sense re- 
foiTod to is in all cases also used for tho place ol 
meeting. As to England, sec Change, b. s. 

BOURSE DU TRAVAIL, a labour exchange, 
or regisliy, for the use of jjersona olleiing or 
seeking erni)loyiitent. There is at present (1890) 
a workmen’s movement in Franco and Belgium 
for the extensive eslahlishmcnt and iutercora- 
munication of such institutions, which have long 
been advocated l)y M. de Moliiiari. Tho muni¬ 
cipal council of j’aris voted 1,200,000 francs 
(£48,000) to found a hoiirse du travail, wlwoh 
was installed on20lfi Juno 1887, at 3H Rue Jeun- 
Jacqiies Rousieau, Piii'is, jjending the trans¬ 
formation of the old corn market. Tlie adminis¬ 
tration consists of workmen chosen by different 
trade-unions. Employers arc not represented. 
Some irritation exists as to tlio exclusion of 
several workmen s assoeiations. Tho bouisc, it 
is alleged, is confined to a clique. Bourses du 
travail have been formed at Nimes, St. Etienne, 
Marseilles, and some other places in tjie 
provinces. [Soo LAilfuiu Exohanoe, App. Vol. 
IL, and Unemployeu, Ajjp.Vol, HI.] h, 
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BOWEK Franoir, bornlSll, died 1890; he 
graduated m)m Harvard College in 1833 ; was 
(■stnictor there from 1833 to 1847, andjpro- 
feasor in Harvard University from 1853 to 1889. 
Profoslbr Bowen’s intcrcsta and attainments > 
were groat and varied. He wrote not only on 
economic topics, but on history, politics, the 
classics, and most of all on the subject con¬ 
nected with his profefcorship — idiilosophy. 
He was editor of the North American Review 
from 1843 to 1854, and in that ciijKiciiy, as 
well os in indei)cndent publications, gave the 
fruits of a vigorous ijitcllect and a roniarkable 
industry. His economic writings in the main 
are in the native of text-books, stali^ig and 
illustrating the doctrines of the classic econo¬ 
mists. But on the subject of internalional 
trade ho diveiged, and reasoned in favour of 
the doctrine of protection. He laid stress on 
tho need of national indej^endcnce, and of aid¬ 
ing young industries; and he made application 
also of Mu.l’s reasoning as to tho possible elfeets 
olduties on the play of international demand. 
On this sulject, as (»n al) he touched, he was 
clear, positive, and ellcctivc, and Ids reasoning 
Is much above the level of that usually adduced 
against the juineiple of free trade. 

Tlio larger writings of F. Bowen on eeouoniics 
were: }*Tinci}ile3 of PolUical Ikonomy, Boston, 
1856 , Avicriviin Political Economy, New York, 
1870. F. w. T. 

BOXHORN, Marcur Zukruis, bom 1602 
(or 1612) at Bcrgen-oii-Zoom (North Brabant), 
was })rof(!S8or of rhetoric at the university of 
Leyden, 1632; professor of history there, 1648 ; 
and died 1653, Ho wrote no hooks exclusively 
on econoiiii'’s, but dealt with economic subjects 
in the following works :— 

1st, histitxtwnch yvliticm, Lijisiiv, 1650 ; fol¬ 
lowing editions (Hng;e C'omitis, 1668, Ultrajecti 
1702).— Cum Commentariis einsdem ct observation- 
ibus OeDrgii Hornii (bissuccesflorut the university). 
—2d, DisqnisUionvspolitiew, i.e. i^O casuspoliliri 
ex omni hi^nria seltcH (Hagai Comilis, 1650).—yd, 
Commentariohis de Statu cimfcederatarum pro- 
iiiiGiaTU7n lielgii (2d. ed. 1650), and an extract of it: 
Heipuilicas Batavicce brevis et aceurata dsscripiio. 
—lu a special work, Disserlatio de Trapezitia, vulgo 
Lov.gijbtmlis, qui infaderato Belgio ^fensas fane- 
1/res exercenl (Lugd. Bat. 1640), Boxliom treated 
the qnestiou of intoresL According to him a 
prinq^ial duty of government is the promoting of 
imkistry, not .only by indirect Vays {privilegiis, 
itinerwm securUaie, etc.), but by diryt cues too, 
guilds preventing merchandise from deteriorating, 
and therefore trade from declining. A well-regulated 
currency is also of extreme importance. His ideas 
oil taxes are, considering his date, remarkable. 
Taxes should be levied conveniently, ought to be 
proportionate to the wealth of the contributors, 
end may be used ds a means even to promote 
moiality. They should never be imposed on 
articles of export except ou those nowhere else 
obtainable. • a. v. v. l. 

BOYCOTl'lNO, an expression of recent 


origin, and derived f'.oin the name of Captaio 
Boycott, who was the first known person sub¬ 
jected to the trcatjnont indicated by it. Cap- 
tain Boycott (the name is sometimes written 
Boycatt) was, in 1880, living at Lough Mask 
House, County Mayo, as land agent to Lord 
Knie, an Irish nobleman. The circumsUncea 
which gave rise to the term occurred during the 
land agitation of 1880-1881. A boycotted 
person is cut oif from all intercourse with his 
neighbours; nobody is allowed take his 
laud, to work for him, to supply liim with 
goods, or to help or assist him in .♦ny way. 
This troatraent has in many districts of Ireland 
been applied to landlords, who, in the opinion 
of the agiarian association by which it is 
directed, have been harsh to their tenants ; or 
to iicrsons who have taken farms tho former 
tenants of which hud been evicted; or gener¬ 
ally to persons who in tlieir dealings with land¬ 
lords have not conformed to the instructions 
laid down by the association to tlie power ol 
wliich tlie tenant farmers of tho district submit. 
Persons who combine to compel or induce any 
one to take jiart in tho jiroccss of boycotting 
may under tho general criminal law bo subject 
to a prosecution for coiis]»iracy, and, in so far 
as tliia is tlie ease, they may in a di.^Lrict pro¬ 
claimed under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, 1887, be tried by a court ol 
summary jurisdiction (50 A 51 Viet. o. 20 

§ a ['])■ 

[The word boycotting is now frequently used in 
a wider sense, meaning simjdy avoiding, hnlding 
aloof from, and in that Mmse it lias also been iu- 
ti'oduci'd into foreigu languages (German, hoykol- 
tiren ; Fremh, boycottier). For the boycott in 
America see article, Economic Journal, vol. L 
No. 1. The Boycott as an Element t« Trade Dis¬ 
putes, by John Burnett.] B. s. 

BRADLAUGH, Charles (born 1833, died 
1891). Bradlaugh was best known os a radical 
reformer, secularist, and nco-Malthusian. But 
towards tho end of his life, when he was 
allowed to take his scat in the House ol 
Commons for Noilhampton, and Ida force ol 
intellect received fair scojie, he confined him¬ 
self mainly to political work, and especially to 
questions aiTecting labour, linance, and Indian 
government. Though he never rea<l for tho 
bar, he h^ a wide and accurate knowledge of 
law ; and, throughout his whole career as an 
agitator, ho always (like Corbett) strove to 
keep every movement in whicli he was con¬ 
cerned jv’ithin the bounds of strict legality. 
Ho was a staunch free-trader and individualist; 
and his latest published writing was in opposi¬ 
tion to the projwsal for a legal restriction o! 
tho hours of adult labour. J. B. 

BRANDS AND OTHER CERTIFICATES OF 
QUALITY, Government. The most im- 
I {Kii'tant case in which the British government 
I gives a guarantee of the quality of an article oi 
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commeroe is that of the c^wn brand on barrels 
of herrings cured in Scotland. Till 1830 a 
bounty was paid on barrels wjiich were branded 
as coming u]) to a certain standard of quality, 
and after,tho bounty was abolished the practice 
of branding barrels which reached the standard 
continued. In 1856 Messrs. Bonamy FniCE 
and F. St, John, and Capt. B. J. Sulivan, were 
commissioned to inquire whether it \^ould be 
better to abolisli the brand or charge a fee for 
it, as the Treasury was no longer willing to ])ay 
for the inspection which it involved. Messrs. 
Prico andiSt John (Captain Sulivan dissenting) 
recommended that it should be maintained and 
4d. a barrel charged for it. This iJen was 
adopted. In 1881 a committee of the House 
of Commons made an exhaustive inquiry as to 
its effects, and by a large majority rei)orted in 
favour of maintaining it. Opi^nents of the 
brand say that it is inimical to improvements 
in curing, that it encourages speculation, and 
that, though it affords no real guarantee, curers 
are obliged to ai)ply for it by the imfounded 
prejudices of their contineutal customers, which 
would necessarily disa])pear with its abolition. 
Its supporters maintain that it enables small and 
littlo-known curers to compete with great houses, 
and prevents frauds, and they add that as apjdi- 
cation for the brand ispurcly voluntary, branding 
would fall into disuse if it were really of no value. 

The arrangements of the Cork butter market 
necessitate the testing and branding of butter 
by an official inspector, a system oondcinned by 
the royal commission on agriculture in 1881. 
Under acts of parliament passed in 1864, 1871, 
and 1874, all chaiu-cablos and anchors sold for 
British ships have to undergo an official test 
and obtain the official stamp. Gun barrels are 
subject to similar rogulatious, and many gold 
and silver articles cannot legally be sold with¬ 
out the hall mark. In all ordinary cases the 
buyers arc obviously the best judges of the kiud 
of commodity they want, and their demand 
suffices to cause its production and in many 
cases its progre.ssive improvement in quality, j 
■'Caveat EMrTOR(^.r.) is the sound general 
rule economically and socially as well as legal iy ” 
(Farrer, Stale in Relation to Trade, p. 160). A 
government certificate is likely to be of value 
only when it certifies to quite definite facts 
which ore not easily ascertainabli by the 
„ buyers. It is admitted by nearly every one to 
be useful in the case of coins, which are pieces 
of metal certified by a government stamp to bo 
of a certain weight and quality. ^ 

(See Administhation ; CoyniTioNiNQ ; 
Lais^be fairk.) 

[Report on the Fi.shery Boud of Scotland, Pari. 
Pape>^ 1857 (85 Sass. .1), xv. 80.—Report on 
IJ^Bg Brand (Scotland), Pari. Papers, 1881, 
2W, ix. l.-*^Tj Ji. Fairer, The State in RMion 
i^Tnie, pp.'l45 to 161.—J. S. Mill, Principles 
.IV Economy, bk. t. ch. zi. g§ f and 8.] 
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BRASSAGE. A charge mode for coming, 
sometimes called a seigneuriage. ^The word 
mcaij,< “strictly the stirring in the furnace qf 
the molten metals, and next the allowancs 
made to the individual by whom the operations of 
coining were fanned ” (I’upcr by J. B. Martin 
“Seigneuriage and Mint Charges" (Journal, 
Institute of Rankers, April, 1884). No charges 
of this description are f.^de at the royal mint in 
England, though they are made at tlic branches 
of the mint iil Sydney and ilelbourne (see 
Mint). In England the Bank of England, by 
arrangement with tin.’ government, buys gold at 
£3 : 17: 9 per standaid ounce, and sells again 
at £3 : 7 :10^. In France, a charge exists of 
6‘70 frs. per kilo (= *0025) equivalent to about 
■id. per £ sterling, the corresponding expense in 
England, covoi-ed by the arriiiigenient made 
with the bank named ahove, being estimated at 
j £■ The advisability, or otherwise, of 

making such a charge apjjcars to be an o^on 
question which can best bo decided by those 
immediately concerned. 

[“Seigneuriage and Mint Charges," by J. B. 
Martiu, Journal of the Inslituic of Rankers, April 
1884. —Seigniorage and Charge for Coining, 
Ernest Seyd, 1868.— Arhiiragts et Paritia, Ott. 
llaupt, 1883.— Report, InternalionaX Coinage 
Com7ai83ion, 1868.— Mint licporia, etc.] 

BRASSEY, Thomas (1805-1870), born in 
Cheshire, where hLs family had flouri.'ihcd for six 
centuries, illustrated an ancient house by his 
difstinguished success in the new calling of 
railway contractor. In his dealings with 
labourers in different parte of ‘the world—em¬ 
ploying the English navvy Za. 6d., the 
Indian coolie ai fid. h day—Brassey had an un¬ 
rivalled opportunity of verifying tlie truth that 
the cost of labour to the employer is not pro¬ 
portioned to the amount of d.aily wages. He 
is even snid to liave found “ that for the same 
sum of money the same amount of work was 
everywhere performed’’(iror/fe Wages, by 
Mr. Tltoinas (laler Lord) Biussey, ch.cK. ; Life 
mHlLahnirK of Mr. bySir Arlbur Hel|«, 

ch. V., end). But this proposition, understood 
exactly, is not only, as Cairnes points out 
(Leading Priruuplcs, pt. ii. ch. iii. § 7) a priori 
improbable, but incuusistent with several of 
Brassey's experiences. Witli rc8|>ect to many 
other questions, the comparative efficient of 
labour in different countries, the effect of ftprt 
houis on ef|jciuncy, the alleged deferioration of 
the labourer—the exj)ericnc€8 of Brasscy re* 
corded by bis son in tlio work referred to an 
valualile to the economisf. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s interpretation of the facts stated hj 
Lord Brassey is remarkable (Review of Worl 
and Wages in the ForinighUy Rc-dm for 1872) 

[For the particulars of Bras-soy’s noble and bene¬ 
ficent life, HCB Sir Aribur Helps’a Ufe 
of Mr, Brassey.^ .. P. 

BRAY, Charles (lSll-ia34)bom at Coven¬ 
try, was a ribbon manufacturer in that elty, but 
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retired fr 9 |n that business in 1850. From his 
youth upwards Bray had been active in aociai 
■id educational rolbrms ; and in his prii^iijjal 
work he proceeded on the lines of Ow'EN and 
Cahlyle, advocating Co-oi'EHation and organ¬ 
isation of labour against Competition, 

See the 2d voL of TU Philosophi/ of Ntussitj/i 
or, The Lnm of Vonsegmncee, as applicahle io 
Mental, Moral, and SoShU Science, by Charles 
Bray, London, ISil, pp. 301-389, 2d ed. 1863, 
3J, 1889. The appendix to th's t-ork has been 
published separately in 1844 {An Oatline of the 
various Social Si/steins and Communities which 
have been,founded on the Principle of Vo-operation)’, 
this was writtem by his sister-in-law, Mary 
Hennell {d, 1843), and gives valuable information 
on sociali.stic doctrines in England. Bray*s other 
works concerning social economy are : Address to 
the Working Classes on the Kducaiion of the 
Hotly, 1837 pieo his autobiograjdiy. Phases of 
Opinion and Experience during a Long Life, 1884 
ch. yi. and vii.) An lisstiy upon the Union of 
Agriculture and Manufactures, and upon the 
Organisation of /itdnstry, 1844, and two paiiers 
read before tho British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Social Science, October 1857 : The 
Mustrial Employment of Women, and The 
In^e of the Kingtlom, and the Mode of Us 
J}istri.bution, in which he computes that one- 
seventh of the i)o]mlation possess two-thirds of 
the annual Income. 

[llolynake The History of Co-operation in 
EnglaU, mb, vol. i. ]>. 17, 329ii._A. Monger, 
Pas Reeiit attf den voUen Arbeitsertrag, 1886, 

P' •’“■J s. n. 

BRAY, J. F., early in 19th century, is tho 
autiior of Labour's Wrongs and Labour's 
Itemedy; or, the Age of Might anti the Age of 
nU/ht, Li.ds, 1839. He was a follower of 
Owen and Thomson ; his book trios to prove 
that all those who perform ocju.ality of labour 
ought likewise to receive equality of reward ” 
y). 30), aud tliougli he admits that even this 
does not involve imrfoot justice, that “such 
equality.ifl infinitely more just than the mode of 
cn'ol” *'**’'”” Bio jirosent system" (p. 
cOe), Impressed by the modern growth ofjoint- 
stock companies, Bray proposes a “joint-stock 
modil^tmu 01 society, admitting of individual 
property in prodnetions in councetiou with a 
common propei ty in productive iiowers” (p. 194 ) 
and proposes a pajier and pottery currency,’ 
wliOBO foundation is labour, i# order “to secure 
tlie public against any other variations in the 
value ^ the ourronoy than those (b which the 
standard itself is subject" (pp. 143, 198) This 

all illmsioms, widttcn 
IQ a remarkably lively stylo. 

Co-ogterarion in 
1875, vol. 1. p. 224._A. Menger, Das 
QA ( 4^™ rxdltn Arbeilsertmg, 1886, pp 68 

tt-e Statements given in K. K La 
tntsire de la Philesophie, 1847, p. 62).] s. k 

In Bray’s work, mentionid above, Labour's 
fYronps^o^ Lahowr's Ee.medy, or the Age 


1839), the current economical doctrines were 
examined with aoutoness and force, and were 
said to involve “that under the present 
patera there is no hope for the working man." 
At present (Bray oonsidere) no political or fiscal 
reforms, and no Tkape Unions or Savinos 
Banks, will permanently lessen poverty So 
long ns property, whether in laud or in tho 
instruments of production, remains as it is, one 
man s gam is another man’s loss ; t'.# only way 
to bo noh IS to seize the fruits of another man's 
labour j and the only permanent reAedy is a 
complete ovcrtuniing of Ihs present system and 
an organising of production by the community 
Itself. In place of individual employers would 
como poiips of joint-stock companies under 
general and local boards of trade. All men 
would be workers, and would receive “ the 
whole fruits of their labour.” The labour 
ncoes.sary to life would gradually fall from 8 or 
10 hours a day to 6 hours, production being 
immeimely incica.sed by the new system, and 
being hkcly to keop ahead of po]iulation “ for 
thousands of years." Among writers of his 
seliool Bray deserves more recognition than he 
mnally obtains. His errors of theory (such as 
the confusion of value with cost) U not 
peculiar to him, but are shared by Karl Make 
and (generally siicaking) tho Ricardian sohool 
of socialists. J g 

liREA.CH OF TRUST (Scots criminal law 
term), braudulenl appropriation by tnistee, or 
fadure in duty by oflicial, eta 
BREACH OF TRUST. Any act or omis- 
81011 on the part of a trustee violating the con¬ 
ditions of the trust or the rules of law conoem- 
mg the invc.stment or administration of tmst 
property. ITie liability of trustoes for breach 
of trust IS a very stringent one, but tho 
'Iriistee Act 1888 (61 * 52 Viet. o. 69) has 
relaxed it to a certain extent. It is, for 
instance, the rule that advances on mortgage of 
freehold jiropcrty must not exceed two-thirds of 
the value of tho mortgaged property. Aocord- 
mg to the former law trustees having once gone 
beyond the limit were liable for whatever loss 
might sulwequontly have been incurred; since 
tlie date of the new act they cannot be called 
upon to replace more than the dilfercnce 
between The amount which they would have 
been 'mthorisod to advance and the amount 
actually lent. The trustees are also placed in 
a more favourable position with regard to un¬ 
authorised investments made at the request or 
with the consent of a beneficiary. In the case 
of express trusts the trustees were not author¬ 
ised to plead any statute of Lhiitationb, but 
they may now, in tho absence of fraud or mis¬ 
appropriation, rely on the statute. e. b. 

BRECK, Samuei., was bom in 1771 in Boston 
and afterwards settled in Philadelphia. He 
wrote in 1843 a small ps,m\Met,IIi3l(niealSketch 
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^ Ccmlinental Taper Philadelphia, pp. 

40. In this he attempts to demonstrate that 
the non-redemption of the papor money after the 
revolution act(»i as a moderate tax hy reason of 
its gradual depreciation, and that the issuo was 
not so unforVunate as is generally claimed. 
Throughout his life—in congress and in private 
—he took a decided stand in favour of internal 
improvements. For details see Memoir by J. 
Francis Fisher, Philadelphia, 1863, pp. 45. 

D. U. D. 

BREHON LAW. The Brohons wore a heredi¬ 
tary class^bf judges in Ireland, to whom dis]>utes 
were referred for arbitration, and whose deciaioiiB 
were regarded as binding, though there was 
no sanction to enforce them. It is probable, 
though by no means certain, that the Brohons 
were descended from the earlier Druids, who 
lost thoir priostly functions on the introduction 
of Christianity, but retained their judicial 
power. The decisions of the Brehons formed a 
vast mass of customary law, a knowledge of 
which was the exclusive proi)crty of the class. 
Gradually this law was rcduceil to witing, and 
has boen preserved to us in the Seiichus Mor 
and the Book of Aiciil, which have boon pub¬ 
lished in the Irish Rolls Series. 

The Brehon law throws great light on the 
Important part j)layed by consanguinity in the 
formation of society. The imit of the social 
system in Ireland was the ttudh or tribe, con¬ 
sisting of the real or supposed descendante of a 
common ancestor. The tribe owned a district 
of land, which was unequally distributed for 
occupation among its free members. Rank, 
originally a matter of birth, had oomo to depend 
mainly upon wealth, and wealth was estimated 
not in land but in cattle. The authority of 
the tribal chief belonged to him, not as lotri of 
the land, but because he supplied cattle to the 
|K)orer occupiers of tribal land. For this grant 
tlie recipient liad to pay a rent either in kind 
or in service. The more cattle belonged to a 
or noble, the larger number of j’ctainers 
oould he possess, and the higher was his social 
position. The lowest freeman was the oc-aire^ 
who possessed a cottage, and a right over the 
oommoii pasture. If he oould acquire teu cows 
be rose to the rank of ho-aire^ or cow po.ssessor. 
As time went on the nobles gradually seized the 
unoccupied portions of the tribal lancP, and the 
idea of private property supplanted the earlier 
.theory of joint ownership. 

But a dear trace of the latter survived in the 
rule of sucoossion, known as Gavelkind (y.v.) 
On the death of the occupant of land, the 
esta^ pass(^ neither to his oldest sun nor to 
the joint or separate occupation of his children. 
On the contrary the 'land fell back into the 
eo&imon i)ro})crty of the tpbe, and the chief 
qtade a rodisti’ib'ntiOn of aU the lands among 
‘iLe iqpmbers. Thk custom is imqj^eetionablj I 
da6*to tbe original idea that a tribe constituted I 


a family, and that the whole kini'red were 
jointihoirs of any individual memW. But 
gavel' iud did not apply to the succession to the 
lands of nobleff, which was regulated, like the 
succession to the office of chief, by the clistoin 
ofTANisTiiY. By this custom a successor or 
taniat was elected by the members of the sopt 
or tribe during the lifetime of the chief or 
noble. The object wari^ secure tlie succession 
of the fittest member of a family iustead of 
merely the nearest blood relation. 

Both gavelkind and taiiistry were disliked 
by the English inlors, as being less definite 
and orderly than the rule of Primookniture. 
Under Jtimcs I. they were abofished as “ lewd 
and damnable customs." From this Lime the 
Brehon law was jealously supprc-ssed, and the 
English legal system, which hod hitherto boen 
enforced only in the counties of the Pale was 
now aj^plicd to the whole of Ireland. 

{Ancient Lam Ireland (Irish Rolls SeWes). 
—O’Curry, Manners and CusIottis of the Ar*.%eni 
Irish, —Maine, Karly IJislory of InsiUuti*^ns ,— 
Richey, A Short History of the Irish People.'\ 

«. L. 

BREVI MANU TRADITIO. An expression 
used by niediajval writers on Romau law to 
express the fictitious delivery which takes 
place, when a person who is in physical posscii' 
sion of another person’s property acquires the 
ownership of the same by purchase or otherwise. 

BREWSTER, Sib Franois (fl. 1674-1702), 
was in 1674 lord mayor of Dublin, and in 
1698 appointed commissioner to inquire into 
the forfeited estates in Ireland. Ho wrote 
Essays on Trade and Navigation. In Five 
Parts—The First Pari, London, 1696. They 
seem to be written with the design of supporting 
the Dutch against the growing commercial 
power of the French. He proposes a council of 
trades, a national bank, hospitals, working 
schools, and the naturalisation of foreign 
protestants, especially in Ireland ; he makes 
objections to the projects of erecting free ports 
and recommends sumptuary laws. His state¬ 
ment that England upon an average of six 
years gained by Ireland two millions sterling 
per annum, and his denunciation of the 
oppressive treatment to which that country was 
subjected (p. 15 ff.) were strongly controverted 
by Davenant (se^ his Works, edited byi Ch. 
Whitworth, vol L p. 877). His New Essay^s 
(sic) on TrSde^ 1702, make him rank among 
those pessimistic authors who constantly 
foresee the decline of trade (p. 2). Neverthe¬ 
less he insists upon the necessity of allowing 
tbe exportation of wool, England being not able 
to work up two-thirds of its own, and forced 
either to Bum or Export it" (p. 9). He 
recommends manuiactu^ as a means of 
employing the iwor (p, 12^ "I think Um 
a great Man that employs Twenty Men at Ul 
Looms, and Five Hundred Sninners. aiid4rond» 
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wo hoTO no more such In Parliament" (p. n). 
He rocogniles the dangers of the money projects 
{if. 20), and of the stock-jobbing mania cf his 
(p. 80). In all other respects his mercan¬ 
tilist flows are the same as in his first essays 
(see e.g. p. 41), end only his considerations on 
the advantage of a union between England and 
Ireland (pp. 66-116), with many statistical 
abstracts, may be considired as valuable. 

[Macleod, Dictionary of Pol, Moon., p. 284.] 

.s. n. 

BKIGANTI, Fiiippo, born at Gallipoli 1726, 
'died 1804. In 1780 he published, in two 
volumes, his Esame eamamico dd sislema civile 
(viz. Economical*Analysis of Society), which is 
really a refutation of the social doctrines of 
Maulv, Rousseau, and LiNnuET, particularly 
of their paradoxes concerning the obnoxiousness 
ofMmmerce, industry, and intellectual progress. 
Briganti was a profound thinker, and had a vast 
fund of information. Discussing the advanuges 
of exchange and commerce, he anticiiiates many 
of the views which are now advanced in this 
connection concerning sensations of jileasure 
and [laiu, and, in general the hcdoniatical 
calculus, as the basis of economical activity. 
In tracing the history of human progress and 
following it up in the history of agriculture, 
commerce, navigation, iiopulation, and intel¬ 
lectual and moral dcvelo|imcnt, he shows him¬ 
self to be possessed of a gicat store of informa¬ 
tion. His book, however, has lost its interest, 
b^use its princiiial object, viz. the refutation 
of Rousseau s theories, has likewise ceased to 
interest j, j, 

BRIGHT, John (6. 1811, d. 1889) M.P., 
president (f the board of trade (1868-1870)' 
eminent orator and statesman. The creation 
of a numerous proprietary in Ireland was 
eloquently advocated by Bright The clauses 
Ill the Irish Land Bill of 1870, which facilitate 
the wle of land to tenants, are ascribed to 
his influepeo and associated with his name. 
Ihe part which Bright played in the abolition 
01 the CTrn laws is also memorable. But there 
are limits to the application of the idea of non- 
intervention which did not occur to him. He 
earned the principle of Laissez-Faise so far as to 
oppoM factory legislation ; concerning which ho 
thus defines his position—" I was opposed to all 
lens.Ation restricting the work of adult men 
and women. I was in favour of legislation 
restaobng the labour and guarding the health 


bv o/PttJffa Policy, edited 

P- pecrim; 

Pnoiu Leliert, edited by J. Leech, 1886.] 

1772 ), 

‘r oelebrated for the con- 

•taction of canals, of whiiit the earliest and 
iMat famous, oonneoting Manohestor with 


Worsley and Liverpoo', was executed under the 
auyices of the Duke of Bridgewater (1769- 
UiS), and called after his name. Almost 
tota ly uneducated, Brindley owed liU success 
to the sheer force of genius. In thinking out 
his mechanical designs he sought-no aid from 
books or models ; and would even, for the pur- 
jiose of greater abstraction, retire to bed for two 
or three days. The saying that "the natural 
use of rivers was to feed navigable o.mals ” 
IS characteristically attributed to Br. idley. 

[BiUioiheca STilannica.—Livet of "the Mnain- 
eers, by Smiles.] •r.T.X 

BRISCOE, John (17th century), ranks second 
to H. Chamberlin among the projectors of 
land banks who fiourislied in the latter part 
of the 17th century. Briscoe’s project is 
set forth in his Diacmirse cm the LcUe Fwnds 
... (1694, third ed. 1696). An Abstrad 
of this discourse, and also a Dialogue (between 
rreeholder and Philanglus) “explanatory" 
thereof followed soon (1694) from Briscoe’s 
pen. He continued in a series of broadsheets 
to reiieat with variations his proposals for 
setting up a land bank. A proposal which he 
made for regidation of the coin (1696) is not 
unconnected witli his darling project. He 
Mcusos J. Asgiul (j.e.) of having appropriated 
his ideas, see Mr. John Asgill, his Plagiarim 
delected, . . . 1696. Briscoo himself is accused 
of plagiari.sing from Chamberlin, by the author 
of A Mod for the Foots Back, or Dr. Chamberlin 
and his Pn^saJs Vindicaled, 1694, attributed 
to Chamborlm. However, Briscoe appears 
as the “literary advocate of Chamberlin’s land 
^nk” (Thorold Rogers) in a letter to the 
doctor dated 1693, published in 1696 by 
Chamberlin. In some remarks prefixed to this 
Irttcr Chamberlin speaks of the “ great reputa¬ 
tion Mr. Brhscoe hath among some of our 
senators. ” Chaniberlin adds (at the end of the 
letter), “As a stronger confirmation of the good 
opinion Mr. B. had of the doctor’s 100 years 
proposal, he subscribed £200 per annum." 
Briscoe shares with Chamberlin, in proportions 
whieh it is not easy to assign, the responsibiRty 
of having originated the land bank, which 
proved such a complete failure in 1696 (see 
IIuou Chamberlen or Chamberlin). 

[Macaulay, Bistory cf England, ch. xx. and 
xxiL (voLlv. pp. 496 and 701, large 8vo ed.)— 
Thorold Rogers, First Sine Years of Bank of 
England, pp, 16 and 60 .—Quarterly Journal of 
Economies, vol. iL p. 490.—Macleod’s Dictiemary, 
sub voce “ Briscoe. ”] k. v, b. 

BRISSOT DE WARVILLE, Jean-Pieere, 
was bom 1764, at Ouaiville near Chartres, He 
was executed in Paris in 1793. After having 
been imprisoned in the BastiUe, he went to 
England and to tlie United States, and returned 
to Paris at the outbreak of the Revolution, in 
which he played a remarkable part, being aoensed 
of federalism by Robespierre. After the isvolu- 
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tion of 81st May 1793, lie was jiroscribed j he 
tried in vain to escape, but was arrested, and 
died on the scaffold, 31st October 1793. In 
hie writings, Brissot de Warville advocated the 
reform oftthe penal laws and attacked the shivo- 
holders in th6 colonies. 

His works are collected under the title: 

phihsophUiiie du /e'jislatcur, diipoh- 
tiquf, cl dll jurimnuiiilU (10 vols., Berlin, 178‘2- 
1785). One of the.so works is reniarliiUilo on 
account of its influence on later .socialists : JU - 
chcrdie^ pMhisophiques, mr h droit dc jtroprieJi: 
d sur U dans la natn-fe ct 

la socieK, 1780 (Bibliotlii^qat\ etc., vol. vi. 
p. 2t)0 If.). Tlie deience of the lijilit of property 
hy tlio PuTSlocuATs as beiii" foumkal in nature, 
and the ridieuh^ bestoweil u)ion 1liis axiom by 
Voltaire inhi.s Ilommc aur, quanMiir Cons, iiuliicetl 
Brissot de Warville to inquire into the justiiiabilil y 
of this doctrine in the natural and actual state of 
society. He reasons thus: the natural title of 
property being the human wants of eelf-preserva* 
tion and freedom of locomotion (p. 274), there is 
no property beyond these liinitH founded in nature. 
But civil property reaches farther. “ In the state 
of nature everybody ha.s a right to nil; in the 
social state a man who has nothing left by his 
parents has a right to nothing, 'i’he thief in the 
natural state is the rich man, who possesses 
superfluities; in the social state he is called a 
thief who steals them from the rich. What 
an upturn of ideas 1” (p. 33*2). The object of 
this work was to mitigate the rigour of the penal 
laws against theft. In this direction its effect was 
not inconsiderable, but its influence upon the 
formation of the creed of Babeuf and I’roudhon has 
incidentally been distinctly greater (see BaBEUK ; 
COUUUNISM ; Pkoijdhon). 

[Villegardelle, Hisioirt des idSes sociales, etc. 
1846, pp. 124-129.—J. J. Thonis.sen, Le SucioJisme, 
1852, vol. i. ]*p. 286-291.—A. Menger, lias liccht 
auf voUen Arhdtsertragt 1886, pp. 8, 40, 71.] 

8. a 

BROGGIA, Antonio, a learned Neapolitan 
merchant, also a politician and author of two 
treatises, one cn taxation {Trattalo dci tribufi, 
1743), which was translated into German, and 
the other on money (Trattalo dellc mo-ndt am- 
tiderale nei rapporii di legittiina ridvzionc, di 
eircolazione s di deposUo, 1743). Both treatiscjs 
are still interesting to read, as they contain a 
great deal of what at the present time is si ill 
taught and thought correct concerning these 
subjects. As is natural for a wrifer li\'ing 
when he did, Broggia is not free from physio- 
cratic prejudices. In his treatise on taxation 
he says the aim of the theory is the wealth of 
the state; wealth reposes on the development 
of agriculture, industry, and commerce; iiulu.stry 
in general ought to be left free and not hain- 
pereS by vexatious taxes , the working classes, 
and especiaUy pea.'^ants, ought to have thoir 
interests particularly considered, as on their 
welfare depends mUch of the prosi>erity of the 
state ; tithes are the least oppressivy taxes and 
the surest; taxes ought not to be personal; 


care must he taken that tax6s do not crush out 
tradm ; agricultural animals and macniiiery and 
tool.s(ought not to be taxed. State monopoliei 
arc unadvisable. Excise and custom duties 
ought not to be leased out by the govorfiment 
The direct land tax, if necessary, ought to be 
increased rntlier than custom duties imposed. 
Notwithstanding his predilection for taxes on 
rent, Broggia is not fcn favour of one single 
tax. He shows the advantages of indirect taxes 
as complementary ; he only insists strongly on 
custom duties being moderate, so as not to 
inole.st trade. In his treatise on money, a 
cardinal point is that the wealth of a coiintrj’ 
docs Hit depend upon the qtantity of money 
existing in it or in circulation, but upon the 
amount of the turnover in business. In 1754 
Broggia was exiled from Palermo for having 
written a pamphlet against the ministor.s. This 
i)amphlet (a volume in 4to of 136 pages) was a 
criticism on their acts. He wrote also a traatise 
on [iiiblic hygiene (Trallalopidilico dellasanitA^ 
This treatise and the two other ones before 
mentioned con^^titute one single volume in the 
original and only edition, which was published 
before Custodi took up classifying, correcting, 
and publishing Broggia's VTitings. The title of 
the first edition is: TraUalo dei trihuti, dclle 
nuynctc. c del govemo politico della Sanitd, In 
Napoli, presso Pietro Palonibo, 1743. Aa a 
complement of his monetary doctrines must be 
considered a pamphlet he wrote in defence of 
them under the extraordinary title which 
follows: Kispostc. alls objcziqni slate faXlt da 
varj SogfjeUi, iniorno al sislema del presao cor- 
rente, cJie. assolatamente dee tenersiperla ricom- 
prnsa degli arrendamentiy e BimUmeaiU a qnelU 
stair anc.he falte intomo alia rimuovazicmt della 
moncla di rmne, che dee anrh' essa avere tuUo 
quel valore iritrinscco che di giiistizia gli apetta; 
e tatUa farsene cht non ecceda il pitro hisogTic 
degli scamhj minuti, Napoli, a dl 14 Novenibre 
175.5. Of his life no particulars are known, 
not even when he was born and wheif lie died. 
It is conjinonly maiiiLaiiied that he was born 
in 1683, and that lie died in 1767, but the 
dates are contested. His works are included 
in the Colle?:ioiic Ci'stodi, m. r. 

BROKER, General. A broker may be 
generally described as a go-between, who brings 
buyers and sellers^ togctlicr ; not exactly face to 
fat’o, but acting as an intermediary wlio in^-o- 
duces their l&argains rather than their persona. 
The position is a responsible one, inasmuch ai 
the principals who employ a broker very often 
keep a running account and trust him, in goods 
or money, to large amounts. As a rule, brokora 
are under the rules of a syndicate or corporate 
body of which they become members, and to 
whose rules they arc usually amenable on paia 
of expulsion. Tljcre are tea brokers, coffee 
brokers, sugar brokers, and so on without end is 
almost over^ wholesale trade, and their {iraotio* 
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varies witi their standing, some brokers being 
rirtually factors or warehousemen, others Joing 
■im ply agents, paid by fee, instead of uy a 
varying salary. a. e. 

BROKER, Stock. A stock-broker may bo 
either a member of the stock exchange of 
London, Dublin, Manchester, Liverpool, Glas¬ 
gow, or elsewhere j or ^jily what is known as 
an outside broker. His duty is to buy or sell 
for a “principaL” On the London stock ex¬ 
change, nobody who is not a recognised member 
is permitted to deal. A broker, having received 
an order to buy say £500 stock, goes to any 
member of the ^ck ex-'hange, known indiffer¬ 
ently as a jobber or dealer, and asks for i quota¬ 
tion. The dealer quotes two jn-iccs, say 80^ 
to 80 j, meaning that he will sell to the broker 
at the higher price aud buy at the lower quota¬ 
tion. If the broker consider this fair he will 
Siiy, *‘I buy £600 at SOi,” aud the contract is 
buiding between these two meinbers of the 
stock oxoharigo. Members, tlieir admitted 
clerks, or oliiciala only ore permitted to enter 
the Loudon stock exchange, therefore brokers 
must be employed by all outsiders desirous to 
do business there. a. r. 

BROivERACfK. A charge made by a broker 
on the purchase or sale of eecurities or other 
projwrty. 

BliOUGIIAM, Heuky (born 1778, died 
1868), Baron Brougham and Vaux, lord chan¬ 
cellor, toiuli-'il nearly all subjects and adorned 
Kome by his eloquence and dialectical skill. 
The contact seems least superlicial, the orna¬ 
ment jMirticularly solid, in the case of political 
economy. Brougham's first considerable work 
was j4n iiUo the Colonial Policy of 

European l\iweTS, 1803. Criticisiug Adam 
Smitu, be maintains that the moDoiK)ly of the 
colonial trade did not produce all the detri¬ 
mental elfocts ascribed to it (bk. i. § 2, part 
ii.) Referring to the slave colonies, Brougham 
not only denounces the slave trade as iuiciuit- 
oua—“not a trade, but a crime”—but also 
argues that it is unprofitable. The argument 
is I'onewed in A Concise StatemcTU of Uie Question 
regarding the AbolUion of Slave Trade (180d). 
Slavery, as well as slave trade, was assailed by 
Brougham’s oratory (Speeches, published in 
1838, vol. ii.) 

h'ree trade owes something to Brougham’s 
advocacy. Ho exposed the folly of retaliation, 
as counsel (1808) for the merchants who peti¬ 
tioned parliament against the orders iu council 
directed against Napoleon’s oontineiital system. 
After Brougham’s masterly speech in 1812, the 
obnoxious orders wore withdrawn (Specchr.t, vol. 
1.) In the speech on manufacturing distress 
(1817) Brougham strikes at the complicated 
taxes which fettered trade (ibid.) But iu tlic 
equally able speech on agricultural distress 
(1816) there is a good word for tlie oovu law 
(tMd. p, 633). 


Other economic topics handled by Brougham 
ore: (1) depreciation of money, with reference 
to Sir K. Shuckburgh’s standard (article on 
“Currency and Commerce," Contributions to 
Edinburgh Review, published 185^6, vol. iii. p. 
22; E. It,, Oct. 1803); (2) usury (Contributions, 
voL iii. p. 52; E. R., Deo. 1810); (3) over¬ 
population (speech on the poor laws, 1834, 
Speeches, vol. iii.) ; (4) combinations (Transac¬ 
tions of the Society for promoting So* loX Science 
for 1860, p. 51). Brougham is «I30 to be 
mentioned as a promoter of education and educa¬ 
tional institutions—the London University, the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
J^Iechauics’ Institutes, and the Society for pro¬ 
moting Social Science. 

In addition to the works which have been cited 
may be noticed : (1) ri Manual for Mechanics' 
Institutions, 1839 (by B. F. Uuppa, with outlines 
of lectures on political economy by Brougham); 
(2) Political Philosophy, 1842 ; (3) Works, lat 
ed. 18;)5-81, 2d ed. 1873. In the lltb >ol. of 
the 2d ed. there is a list of Brniigbam’s publica¬ 
tions, numbering 133. F. T. s. 

BROWN, John (1715-1766), was vicar of 
St. Nicholas, Newcastle. Ho maintained that 
“ commerce in its first and middle stages is 
beneficent, in its last dangerous and fatal”; 
that it is answerable for selfishness, luxury, 
aud want of religion ; and that by causing 
a drain of money and by the invention of 
machines it diminishes the postulation. He 
asserts that the country parish registers prove 
that from 1710 to his time the population was 
at least stationary. See Ids book An Estimale 
of the MaiDicrs and Principles of the Times. 
By the author of Essays 07t the Charaeteristics, 
etc., London, 1767, pp. 151, 185, 188. 

[For a contemporary reference see; A Vindica¬ 
tion of Commerce and the Arts. By J.-B., M.D., 
1758, p. xvi., aud Wallace, Chan'ctcrislics of the 
Present State, 1758, p. 193.—Brown’s own book 
Essays ofi the Characteristics, etc. is of uo econo¬ 
mic value.] S. B. 

BRYDGES, Sir Eoebton, Bart (6. 1762, 
d. 1837). To any one disposed to make a 
psychological study of a defunct antiquary, 
topographer, essayist, bibliographer, poet, 
novelist, and critic, and who added to these 
occupations the study of political economy and 
occasional authorship in that science. Sir K. 
Brydges would aiford an excellent subject. 
Ou the good side may bo placed bis industry 
and power of resoarch, considerable originality, 
and a deep acquaintance with thu ancient 
literature of England and of foreign countries. 
Oil the bad side should be ranged his excess- 
Ivoly mor])id temperament, a craze about an 
assumed right to an ancient barony, an in- 
teuse suspicion of the motives of those who 
differed from him, and an unfounded notion 
tliat ho was not sufficiently rewarded for hii 
services in the cause of learaiiig. Muob 
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material bearing on all this exists in his 
Autobiography and Letters from the CorUitioni, 
as well as in his voluminoha published and 
privately printed works, which in the course 
of his lohg life extended to no less than one 
hundred and forty volumes. We find in a 
quantity of his letters, wliich have never been 
printed, addressed, from 1818 to 1832, to Mr. 
James S. Brooks, member of a firm of solicitors 
who acted for him, and with whom, in a 
characteriAio manner, ho often fell out, many 
striking |xamplos of Sir Egerton Brydgrs’ 
talent as a political economist. It is a curious 
fact that in his most desponding and brooding 
moments ho would fly to jiolitical economy as 
a relaxation of thought and as a favourite study, 
just as many of our first-class English statesmen 
have relieved tension of mind and the excite¬ 
ment of political conflict by Homeric studies 
or the composition of Greek and Latin verses. 

His published works touching on economics 
are: (1) Teats of the National Wealth, 1799, 
8vo.—(2) Letters on the Poor Laws, 1814, 8vo.— 
(3) Arguments for the Employment of the Poor, 
1817, 8va—(4) Three Tracts on Copyright," 
1817-18, 8vo.—(5) The PopulaJsdjh and Riches of 
Nations considered, Geneva, i8l9, 8vo. A second 
edition of this was afterwards printed at the 
author’s private Lee Press.—(6) What are Riches f 
Geneva, 1821, 8vo.—(7) Letter on the Corn (pies- 
iion, 1822, folio.—(8) Letter on the Proposed Plan 
for reducing the National Debt, Florence, 1820, 
4to. Although Sir Egerton Brydges’ works, above 
cited, contain flashes of insight into correct deduc¬ 
tions, practical as well as theoretical, they are a 
good deal disfigured by his want of study of the 
statistics and practice of commerce, and his ignor¬ 
ance of business generally. p. ii. 

BUBBLE ACT. Popular name for an act 
passed in the reign of George I. smUi the inten¬ 
tion of preventing the creation of joint stock 
companies. The name is deriv(^<l from the 
fact that one of its objects was to protect the 
privileges of the Sou rn Ska Comj-any, Tt Inid 
no practical elfect, and was repealed in IS'h*;. 

K. S. 

The ])honomcnon of bubbles (or joint-atook 
undertakings the shares of which were *‘blo)Mi 
Dp by the air of great words”) first showc<l 
itself prominently in England at the end 
of the 17th century (see Anderson^ iZwL of 
Commerce, esp. under dates 1695, 1697), when 
the Royal Exchange became so crowded with 
projectors and stock-jobbers that they were 
provided with an exchange of ihoir own, first 
in Exchange Alley and later in Ca]>el Court. An 
act was passed in 1698 “for restraining the 
prlctices of brokers and stockjobbers.” It 
limited the number of licensed brokers to one 
hundred, and jrat difficulties in the way of their 
■dealingwdthgbven^mentstoek andTAr.i.rEs(j.ti.) 
The outburfitof speculation a quarter of a century 
later was associatyi with the South Sea Com- 
l^any. It led to more ambitious legislauon. 


The act specially known as the Btibble Act 
was tassed in 1720, principally to define the 
privimges of the companies that were afterward? 
known as the London Assurance and thcvRoyal 
Exchange Assurance Compauios, but also to 
punish bubble companies for trading (a) under 
obsolete or forfeited charters, or (b) for purposes 
not allowed in their |harter8, or (c) with no 
charters at all This act was nut to apply 
to undertakings established before 1718. The 
South Sea Com])any bad promoted it in the 
belief that the bubble companies wore rivals, 
i whereas they were really allies; money was 
gained in them to bo iiivestc|i in the greater 
compan^. As the act and subsequent royal 
proclamation proved incfrectual, the South Sea 
Company procured a writ of scire facias against 
j “those airy projects called bubbles;” but tbe 
ellcct was to bring down the credit of small and 
great together (Anilcrson, ib. under date 1^20, 
esp. p. 101 sej.), and to cause the ruin of mul¬ 
titudes of rich and ]»oor subscribers. To relieve 
the sufferers acta were jiassed (l721j) to attach 
the estates of the South Sea Company s directors, 
to relievo aubscrihers from part of their obliga¬ 
tions, and (1722) to enable the conqiany to 
improve its position by an arrangenicut with 
the Bank of England. The act (1722) to 
puniah fiau<Iuleiit transfers of stock may jier- 
haps bo counted the last of the scries, though 
the affairs of the South Sea Company were a 
frequent subject of legislation for some years 
aflorwards. j. b, 

BUBBLES (Histouy of). The term bubble 
has been commonly applied since the 17th 
^ century to any unsound eoinmcrcial undertaking 
Hccoinpanied by a high degree of sj^jculatiou. 
The liret bubble of historical imiiorfaneo was 
connected with the growth of varlrtics of tulips 
in Holland. It reached its height in 1636 in 
Amsterdam, and in the most of tli*’ Dutch cities 
regular markets were established for speculation 
in the roots. In the end tulij).s were b<»jght and 
sold like shares in a gold mine, for purely specu¬ 
lative ])urj>oses, without any idea of actually 
growing the flow'crs. Fabulous prices were 
]taid for single bulbs, e,g, 2500 florins for a 
“viceroy,” a “semper augustus” 5500 florins, 
etc. The mania s])read to some extent to 
London and Paris, ami tulips were dealt In by 
the stock-jobbers of both cities. , 

In 1719 ^and 1720 occurred the greatest 
speculative mania on record, arising from the 
Mississippi scheme of Joh.m Law ('/.v.) The 
rage for speculation in Paris was incredible, and 
affected all classes of society, John Tjiw*a 
schemes were not in themselves, according tP 
most mOflem writem, unreasonable, and in 
many respects he only anticipated the natural 
development of banking and credit, hut hie 
whole system wasi.-uined by the extravagant 
Sjteculation with which it at once bees’ue as 
sociated, ^Jhc extent of the mania may br 
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fndioated|b 7 . that for a time John Law 

became the most powerful man in Franca 
• In England, however, tho word but«ole is 
generally associated with the South Sea Bubble 
whieff burst in 1720, and was tho English 
counterpart of tho Mississippi scheme. The 
South Sea Company was origiiiat. d by Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, in tho year 1711. Tho original 
idea was to found a eonHiany which should take 
over tho floating debt of nearly ton millions, 
arising from the expenses of the a.mj- and navy. 
Tho company was to receive interest from tho 
government at tho rate of six per cent, and 
for this purpose certaiu duties were allocated. 
In addition tJe monopoly of trad* to tho 
South Seas was granted, and tho company be¬ 
came known by that name; as a matter of 
foot, owing partly to the ojiposition of Spain, 
tho trade witn the South Seas, or rather South 
America, produced very little reveuuo at any 
time. But the directors of the company thought 
that they might imitate tho success of John 
Law by otticr o|iorations in finance, and tliey 
competed with tho Bank of England in offers 
to undertake tho reduction of tho national 
debt, which amounted to about £80,000,000. 
After a debate in tho House of Commons the 
proposals of the South Sea Company were 
accepted in preference to those of tire Bank of 
England 1 Sir Robert Wai.pole was almost 
the only prominent stiito-snian who spoke against 
it, and warned tho House of the dangers of 
stock-jobbing as carried on in France. During 
the time the bill was being passed through the 
House of Commons the most extravagant 
rumours wore set afloat, 08 i.ecially by tho chair¬ 
man, Sm John Bbint, as to the trading possi¬ 
bilities of the ooi-:]iany, with tho view of forcing 
up tho price of the shares. Before tho bill 
roaohod tho Lords tho i)rioe of the atock hod 
reached 400. It was opposed by several piecrs 
of good standing, but was hurried through with 
nnexatgnlcd rai>idity. By this time, 7th A|wil 
17^0, the rvholo nation had begun to be in¬ 
fected with tho stock-jobbing mania. Exchange 
Alley and Comhill were almost impassable with 
the orowds. The South Sea stock, which curi¬ 
ously enough sulfered a momentary fall on tho 
passing of the bill in favour of the company, 
was soon subjected to all kinds of adroit mani- 
piihtion. lu consequence tho directors wore 
enabled m a few days to issue a million of stock 
at £800 for tho nominal £100, an4 a little later 
another million was issued at £400, for which 
“m a few hours, a million and a half was 
subsonbod." 

In the meantime, numberless other joint- 
stock companies wore started, which soon began 
to be called bubbles. Tho highest persons in 
the state, including tho Prince of Wales, wore 
mtorested in one or more of those companies. 
Some of them only lasted a few days, and tho 
infatuation was at length carried to such a 


pitch that one projjot was advertised in the 
newspapers os follows: “For subscribing two 
railhons to a ci^in promi.sing or profitable 
design, which will hereafter be promulgated.* 
It is hardly credible that the bold projector of 
this scheme, in a few hours, sold 1000 sharce 
on which ho received, by way of dojioait, £2 per 
share, and was able to decamp with £2000. 

Tho South Sea stock continued to rise for 
nearly two months, and at tho rnd of May 
reached about 650. At this tin. it took a 
tremendous leap of 840 per cent, and was 
quoted on tho 3d of Juno at 890. On this 
day, however, it fell as rapidly, but was again 
bolstered up by tho directors getting their 
agents to buy. The speculation continued 
during the summer, the stock at one time 
reaching 1000 ; but by tho beginning of Septem¬ 
ber a serious fall had commenced, and tho 
directors became alarmed. Negotiations were 
attempted with the Bank of England, but a 
panic had set in which nothing could chock. 
Thus tho bubble burst after a run of eight 
months. The greatest popular indignation was 
aroused against the directors, and found expres¬ 
sion ill parliament. An inquiry was instituted 
and pushed on rapidly. In the sequel upwards 
of two millions was taken, in the shape of fines, 
from tho estates of the directors, and they were 
allowed to retain only a small residue. 

[Full^details of these bubbles are given in Mac- 
phersou s AnnaU of Commerce^ under tho years 
named. Popular accounts are given in Mackay’s 
Mmom of Hxtraordinary Popular Delusions. 
London, ICfid, and Francis’s Chronicles and Cheer- 
acters of the Stock Exchange. London, 1849. Sea 
also 'rAVKKKKI..] 

BUCHANAN, David (1779-1848). A 
journalist and economist, was a son of David 
Buchanan, a printer, and was bom at Montrose 
in 1779. At an early period of his life ho 
commenced his career ns an economist by a con¬ 
tribution to CoiiiiETT’s Political Register. He 
contributed articles to tho Edinburgh Rsvieie, 
published a pamphlet on Pitt’s volunteer system 
(1807), contributed to the seventh edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and edited tho Edin. 
burgh Oazetteer. As a journalist, his experience 
was varied, since he was editor successively of 
tho If* eekhiReg-ister (1808-1809), tho Caledonian 
Mereurff (1810-1827), tho Edinburgh Courani 
(1827-1848). As an economist. In 1814 he 
edited an edition of Adam Smith's Inquiry into 
the Causes of the Wealth of hfations in four 
volumes, the last volume consisting of addi- 
tional matter supplied by himself by way of 
illustration and correction (this edition of Adam 
Smith was translated into French in 1843). In 
1844 ho published a work entitled Inquiry into 
the Taxation and Commercial Policy of Great 
Britain, with Observations on the BHneiples qf 
Currency and Eaxhangeable Value, To a huge 
extent this latter work is a mature reproduo 
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tion of tho matter contaitted iu his additional 
volume of comments of 1814. While ho goes 
beyond tho theories laid down, by Adam Smith, 
his final treatise does not indicate any develop¬ 
ment due*to the study of those econoinio works 
which had b&eu published since he began to 
writo in 1S14. He displays a considerable 
understanding of the causes which determine 
prices, and brings out with great lucidity the 
elfeot of the interaction of supply and demand. 
Thus he pyformed no little service to economic 
theory by disentangling the many important 
elements ftnderlying tho work of Adam Smith. 
On the other hand he failed altogether to 
understand the main basis of the Kicardian 
theory, recognising no distinction between an 
“increase in wealth” and an “increase in 
value,” In consequence ho is unable to com¬ 
prehend tho technical use by RiCAltDO of the 
term “protit.s,” and will not allow that that 
author was right iu asserting that a fall or rise 
in profits depended on a rise or fall in wivjcs. 
This was owing to his misunderstanding the 
interpretation applied to these terms by Ricardo. 
Of a somewhat similar nature is his atUck on the 
theory of rent. He confuses the theory with its 
practical application ; while he further iailed to 
understand tho treatment by Ricardo of the 
case of a country whore all the soil is under 
cultivation, but where the difference of quality 
as to return to respective “doses” renders the 
law of rent like to that obtaining where cultiva¬ 
tion has not yet covered the whole surface. 
He does not give Ricardo sufficient attention 
in this instance, while in another he accuses 
him—again no doubt through misconception— 
of having thought and said that the high price 
of com was the effect of tho higher expense of 
cultivation, urging on his part that this high 
price it was which caused people to bo willing 
to encounter the high expense. Again he 
asserts that in theory the tithes are paid out of 
tho rent 

For these and other reasons it is impossible 
to attribute to his treatises any great value on 
the side of theory. On the other hand his 
treatment of taxation is sensible and very 
practical 

\Dicti(mary of National liiography.—Montrose 
Siandardt 18th August 1848 ; works os cited 
in text.] g*o. K.O. 

BUCHEZ, Philippe Jo.skpu Benjamin, 
bom 1796 at Mattaigne (Belgium, at that time 
a department of the Ardennes), died 1865 at 
Bodez. Left dependent on his own rcsource.s 
at twenty,, he commenced lif6^vith the study of 
natural science. In 1821 he established, in cou> 
junctionwith BazABDand Flottard, the society 
of Uie Carbonari {q,v.) in France. Devoting 
**‘him8elf to the service of this secret society witli 
the^ fury of youth, he barely escaped, 1822, 
being sentenof^ to death. Alteriitg then the 
softpe of hia operations, he worked after tho 


death of St. Simon, whom he tfiver had 
knowi, on the Frodacteur (1825*26). About 
this late he began to be detached from th« 
followers of St. Simon, with whom, however, 
he did not definitely ]iart com])any till*l829. 
He then published several w’orks on medical 
science, and, during the revolution of 1830 
attended, with great courage, the wounded 
under fire. Taking h£ pen up again, ho pub- 
li.shod his Introduction d la Science dt I'Histoire 
(1833, reprinted 1842), and afterwards, iu con¬ 
junction with Roux Ijjivergue, tho work by 
which he is best kiiowu {^Histoire. parlemcntaire 
dc la involution Fran<iaise, 1833-38, 40 vols., 
reprintol — tho lirst seven altue 1846). In 
this work, without approving the violence and 
bloodshed, he rehabilitated the principal per¬ 
sonages of tho first revolution. This was 
followed by his Knfiai d’un traiU complet de 
Philosophic an point de vue du CntholicisTne et 
du Proyris (1838-40, 3 vols.), in which he 
sought, iu harmony with his St. Simonian 
views, to reconcile jdiilosuphy with Catholi¬ 
cism. He hod fouuded (May 1847 to July 
1848) the Kevue Nationakvihon the Revolution 
of 1848 broke out. Appointed Mairc-adjoint of 
Paris, he took great part in the sujipression of 
the disturbances iu the streets, {>articularly of 
tiu) socialist manifestation of 16th April 
h)lected by 13.*),000 votes a representative of 
the people, he wfis cho.scn, 4th May, president, 
on the o]M.'iiiiig of the AsseinhUe Constituante, 
and was in the chair, 16th May, when the 
chamber was iuvaded by the revolutionary 
socialists. The firmness aud dignity of liis 
conduct brought him re.spf.t^t from all He 
continued actively to fulfil tho duties of his 
post, but was not elocLc<l a member of the 
AsseinhUe Liijislatii'C. He was arrested at the 
Codp d'itat, December 1851, but was soon set 
at liberty, and occupied himself in writing, 
1856, tho Jlistoire (k, la formation dr la NatUm- 
aliti FrafK^oise, 2 vols. in 32mo, reprint^ 1869 
under the title of Les M6rovingiens el ks Car- 
lovingiens. He was the first to speak in France 
in favour of Associations Ouvriii'cs, w’hich ho 
desired to establish under a form approaching 
that of a religious order, not only to secure pro¬ 
priety of conduct, but periKtuity and increase 
of ca}>ital His disciples and friends MM. L 
Cerise and A. Ott j)ubllshcd, in I860, aftes his 
death, a posthumous work, TraiU tfo Politique 
ct de Science iSoeiale, preceded by a notice of his 
life and works by M. A. Ott. a, o. f. 

BUCKLE, Thomas Henu^, born 1821, led 
a student’s recluse life, devoted to the great 
historic work which he left unfinished on his 
death iu hu forty-first year (1802). In 
tho introduction to this work, the principle 
that human actions obey laws verifiable by 
jitati.stio8, wa.s, as iriU 8ay8(Lo^i<;, bk. v. cll. 11 
g 1), “ most clearly and triumphantly brought 
out” by Buckie. Mu.i.does not however agree 
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in the opilion that the moral qualities of man¬ 
kind arc little capable of being iraprovod^ and 
o'^iiduce little to the progress of society (Ib, § 2). 
Dr. V#iiu has protested more strongly against 
Buckle’s fatalistic interpretation of statistics 
{Logic of Chance, 2d ed. pp. 235-241). An 
erroneous iinpressiou of the futility of human 
effort is conveyed by^ such stutements as 

suicide is merely a product of the general con¬ 
dition of society, and tlio individual feden only 
carries into efl'ect what is a necessary con- 
sequonco of preceding circumstances” (Venn, 
Logic of Chance. 2d ed. cb. iviii. § 14 ; Buckle, 
History of Civi^satior vol. i. cb. The 
same disjxisition to imdcrrato the force ofbuinaii 
will appears in Buckle’s theories as to the in- 
rtuciice of physical couditious on wages and 
po])nlation : “There is a strong and constant 
tendency in liot countries for wages to he low, 
iu cold countries for thorn to ho liigh. Tlio 
evil condition of Ireland was the natural result 
of cheap and abundant food ” {History of Cioil- 
iscUion, ch. ii.) Ho hero maintains that 
“potato philosophy of wages,” which Prof. 
Walker stigmatised [Pol. Econ., hk. v. 
ch. iii.) Buckle’s ecouomical reflections are 
indeed not alv'ays sound, but they bear the 
impress of originality, enhanced by copious 
learning and rceoudite references. His account 
of the discoi erics made by political economists 
is masterly (eli. iv.) The remarks on the lead¬ 
ing econoini.sU, in ]>arlicular Adam Smi'IH and 
Hume, are instructive, even wheu disputable. 
The description of Adam Smith’s method 
as deductive, is a half-truth characteristic of 
Buckle. 

History of Cicilisation in England, vol. i. 
1857, vol. ii. 1801.—New Edition (with index) 
1860.— Miscellaneous and J'Mhunwus Works, 
edited by Helen Taylor, 1872 ; with a biographi¬ 
cal notice by the editor. (Among the posthumous 
works are friigmenta, some of which relate to 
eroiiomi^al topics: e.g, Histoiyof Motmj, p. 438 ; 
Wages, p. 459 ; Statistics, and Political Economy, 
pp. 526, 528). {Life and Writings, by A. H. 
Hiitli (1880).— Pilgrim Aleitu>Ties, by J. S, Olcimu:, 
IJ'/S ; 2d ed., with a preface, 1880,] F, v. s. 

BUDGET, TiiK,^ is the statement of the 
nation’s accounts, drawn up and presented once 
a year to parliament by the chancellor of the 
excl^quor. In opening his bmlgc't, the fiiiiinco 
minister first lays before the House the complete 
accounts of the past fiiianeial y(^r, with its 
actual revenue and expenditure, and the realised 
surplus or deficiency. For this purpose, and 
to enable an accurate estimate of the revenue 
of the coming year to be made, the budget 
is never, except under peerJiar circumstances, 
taken until a week or two after the close of the 
financial year, wliioh now runs from Ist Ajiril 

1 From the Old French “bo^elto," dimiimtive of 
“ boalgo,” a parse. The term and metliod of a JJudgti 
are used In other countrleB, seo R. Stuurni, Covrs de 
t inaneei: le liudgtt, 2d od., 1891, Svo. 


to dlst March.* On t^e other hand, the budget 
is seldom postponed for more than a short time 
after that date, 86 that the period of disturb¬ 
ance to trade, duo to the uncertainty of the 
financial proposals of the yf^ar, may he as far 
as possible curtailed. 

The result of the finance of the past year 
having been stated, the chancellor of the 
e\chc(iuer proceeds to detail the expenditure of 
the coming year, as estimated by fie different 
de])artments after review and ei»ticisra by 
cabinet and treasury. These estimates are 
divided into two parts— the Consolidated 
El'nd (y.r.) and the Supply services.® 

The amount of the expenditure for the 
coming year is generally known before the budget 
is intro(lueed, for tlie estimates of the supply 
.suiTiccs liave a.s a nile already been presented 
to the House ; and portions of them, or “ votes 
on account,” have probably already been taken. 

Against the total of the estimated expenditure 
(“ Oldinary ” or “ extraordinary,” the latter term 
beiiig now u.sually ap})lied to war expenditure 
of any kind) it becomes necessary to provide 
the “ ways and means ” ; and this is the budget 
pro])er. The taxation in force during the ycoi 
just come to a close is almost invariably as¬ 
sumed as Die basis of the estimate of the revenue 
lor the corning year, any variations which are 
likely to ensue being, especially since 1874, 
taken into account.^ 

On a comparison of the estimated revenue 
with the estimated expenditme, a surjdus or a 
ricticit, as the case may be, ajqipars. Since 
Peel’s time it has been the alau)3t invariable 
custom, except nndvr great stress of war charge, 
for the ehaneullor of the exchequer to take care 
that, in his final budget estimates of revenue 
and expcinlituro, an estimated surplus of three 

V Tliu liiijiucial year used, till 1832, to nm Irom 1st 
Jarjiiary to Slat DcrtMuU'r. 'I'he budgot is usually 
UiKon about the middle of April. In 1800, in con- 
Ht'quence of the uecessity of au early ralifk-ation of the 
French coininorcisl treaty, the budget was introduced 
on 10th Feluuary. In 1859, in consequence of the 
<'1iiuige of govcrnnieut, it was not introduced until 16tb 
July. In ISSO there were two budgets, one on lllh 
March (Northcote’s) K-Oire the dissi'lutiuii, the other ou 
10th June (Oladstouo's) alter the aaseinbliiig of tiie new 
House. 

* The Consolidated Fund— created byPitt in 1787, for 
the preator security of the Debt and other fixed charges, 
and the morn certain m.'ilntenauce of his Sikkino Fund— 
indiides thr Civil I.ist, debt charge, certain ]>eDsions, 
.juciicial and other salaries, constituting an annual charge 
iixed bv j.Latute, and only to be altered by statute. 

Tile SurvLT services include tbp rest of the ordin¬ 
ary exjieiuhture ol the country,—the army, tlie navy, 
thu civil service and the n-venuc departments, which 
last include the post office and the co.st of the collection 
of the revenue. Those supply services are annually 
voted item by Item in coinmitU'e (tlio nionoy bidng now¬ 
adays very strictly “a]iproiirioted”), and the amounts 
can be cilticised and reduced, but not inci'cased, by the 
House, The accounts arc subsequently audited, and 
go before the Public Accounts Committee. 

i This is almost invariably tlie case. In 1868 and in 
1885, however, the special tnxiition imposed in the 
previous year was eliminated from the estimate, and in 
1858 Mr. Disraeli took the income tax at W. In accord¬ 
ance witii the arrangement of 1858, instead of at the fd 
^ the previous year. 
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or four hundred thoufi^d pounds shall be 
shown. This he does for the twofold object of 
providing for unforeseen contingencies to ex¬ 
penditure or diminution of revenue; so that, 
if possible, the year shall not end with an 
addition to national debt, in other words a 
deficit, but rather that something shall remain 
in hand to go towards its further redemption. 
Tliis policy has become especially essential since 
1874, in which year the system of close estimates 
was finally adopted ; for under the old system, 
in which practically no account was taken of 
the nomtal annual increase of revenue, a sur¬ 
plus was ready to hand if the revenue of the 
year exceeded that of its predecessor. Unfore¬ 
seen circumstances may indeed, alfcct the surplus, 
but a surplus ought distinctly to he allowed for 
in the budget—a cliancellor of the exchequer, 
according to Mr. Lowe's definition, being “an 
animal who ought to have a surplus.” 

The “ways and means” of the year include 
the whole of the sources of national revenue, 
and not only those derived from actual taxation 
—not only the so-called “tax revenue,” but 
the gross receipts from the business depart¬ 
ments (post office, etc.), the not revenue derived 
from the crown lands, and miscellaneous 
receipts of different sorts. The continuation of 
the annual taxes, together with any alteration 
that may be propos^ in them or in the per¬ 
manent taxes mth the view of either rli.stribut- 
ing the surplus or filling up the deficit, arc 
embodied in resolutions which, in order to 
obviate possible evasion, are almost always , 
provisionally coiifinned on the night of the 
introduction of the budget. 

The resolutions agreed to, they arc aimually 
embodied in one bill—the customs and inland 
revenue bill—which goes through the House of 
Commons in the ordinary course, and is liable 
to amendment like any other bill. After 
passing the Lower House, the bill goes up to the 
Lords, who can, if they choose, reject, but are 
precluded from amending it. 

The system of including all tlie Wavs and 
Means proposals of the year in one bill dales 
from 18C1. In the previous year the gf.vem- 
mont had proposed to repeal the paper duty, 
and this proposal had been embodied in a bill 
separate from the other budget proposals ; and 
this bill the House of Lords rejected.* To pre- ! 
vent the House of Lords from in future dis- j 
- criminating between the different budget pro- 
liosals, it was decided that in future they 
should bo all included in one bill. 

Occasionally—especially under stress of war 
expenditure—it becomes necessary for the 
ohanoftUor of the exchequer later in the year to 
inuoduce a giipplemehtary budget, and to pro- 
'-vide further ways and means to meet additional 
^ expenditure. Tliis additional taxation is voted 
in the aame way as the ordinary tonation of the 
y<3u', though sometimes it is made retrospective, 


or a double amount is plao^ on ,tl«i last hall 
of tll9 year. 

During the last twenty years—since tHa 
system of more strict appropriation ht|g oome 
into force—supplementary civil service esti¬ 
mates have become a permanent institution, 
though additional money is seldom or never 
voted for them, and ^on balance they are (or 
ought to be) met by savings on other items of 
ox])enditiirc. 

The nature of the sources of “ supjdy ” is de¬ 
tailed elsewhere (see Taxation ; Customs), 
but the policy that has more or less actuated 
successive chancellors of exchequer since tlie 
first <pM,rh>i’ of the Ifith conlmy, and its eirect 
on the financial resources of Llie nation, may be 
briefly summarised, Tlie modern era of fiscal 
and financial reform dales from the time of 
HrsKissoN, mainly between 1824-1828 ; intcr- 
niittcjiLly followed by his immediate successors, 
his l»olicy was zealously adopted and cJrried 
distinctly turtlicr by I’l-'iCL belwcen 1812 and 
184fi. Taken up wifh vi<^mur by (iladsLone iu 
1853. and. as far as the piiiicijilc was concerned, 
finally adopted in LSfiO, it has since in detail 
been cariied ever farther and farther. 

Tins l>olicy, thusgi’adiially and slowly brought 
to completion, has been as follows: first, the 
abolition of all petty, vexatious, and unremuncr- 
ativoduties; secondly, the rcjwalof all prohibi¬ 
tive, protective, differential, and discriminating 
duties, and the introduction of perfect equality 
and unrestricted com}»ctition between homo, 
colonial, and foreign goods in regard to the rate 
of taxation ; thirdly, the general reduction of the 
duties to a minimum, and the choice for taxation 
of those articles from which the necessary revenue 
can he raised most evenly, most easily, with the 
smallest cost and discomfort to the consumer 
and taxpayer, and in the manner least burden¬ 
some to trade. And, in the case of the duties 
still retained, for the most part to carryout the 
Bccniing paradox, as Pitt once callo^.it, “in¬ 
crease by reduction ”—to increase the yield of 
the tax liy decreasing the duty, and thus at the 
same time encouraging consumption and mini¬ 
mising fraud and cviision, In the case, how¬ 
ever, of one branch of revenue, that namely 
derived from intoxicants, these principles only 
partially prevail; such taxation being governed 
by politico-moral, oven more than by *jlscal 
censiderations. The practical ix^lt of this 
policy has Bften to reduce the articles or sub¬ 
divisions of articles on which im|>ort or export 
duties were charged, from 1(K6 in 1841 to loss 
than half that number in 1846, to 400 
in 1869, and to 143 in 1860. They now 
number but 47, and even of these only IS 
yield an appreciable revenue, the rest being 
duties retained cither in order to countoi^ 
vail excise duties,^or levied on ariioles 
bear such a riisombltince to those char|^ with 
duty that evasion and fraud would tus {doci 
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If they w»e not also taxed. Staple artides if 
commerce such as timber, sugar, cottonwool, 
lUk, woollen goods, ‘'fancy” goods, corn, and 
other articles of food, which in early days were 
either prohibited or heavily charged with duty, 
now go free. Similarly, a great deliverance has 
come to many important articles of homo pro¬ 
duction formerly hammered and injured by 
heavy and vexations excise duties, such as those 
on glass, paper, soap, candles, printed calicoes, 
and cottons. Indeed practically every article 
of home production is now free except those 
connected with the manufacture of intoxicants.* 

No one now|days would probably venture 
to assert that the general adoption of fPeo trade 
in fiscal matters, and tbo abolition of all small, 
vexatious, or iinremunerativc duties has not been 
of infinite advantage to tlio country ; but it may 
well be argued that the policy of concentration 
has been carried somowliat too far in the re¬ 
linquishment of considerable taxation on articles 
of general consumiition, raised with ease and 
producing considerable revenue,—such taxes, 
for instance, as the “nominal” duty on corn 
abolished in 1869 ; the duty on sugar abolished 
in 1874, though the uneconomical reduction of 
1873 made final abolition inevitable “; and the 
horse duty abolishexl in the same year. 

But the fact was that these three duties, 
probably tlic only duties about which any 
question of expediency can arise, were relin¬ 
quished at a time when the expenditure was 
almost stationary, while the revenue was so 
buoyant that the difficulty of the chancellor of 
the exchequer was not, as now, to make both 
ends meet, but to know what to do “with all 
the money that persisted in pouring in upon 
him. I erliaps our chancellors of the exchequer, 
m the heyday of their financial prosperity 
Mtween fifteen to twenty years ago, ought to 
have realised, on the one band, that the national 
expenditure would increase and could not be 
dimiuisfad; and, on the other, that the 
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ravages of temperance " would play havoc with 
one of the principal branches of the revenue 
But thU they did not foresee, and hence they 
lightly relinquished the many millions o! 
revenue tliat the aforementioned three taxes 
would probably now be producing—taxes, two 
of which at least could never be with advantage 
ro-imposed. 

One chief result of this policy of abolition 
has been, no doubt, that the incom. tax intro¬ 
duced by I’ccl in 1842 for a ten.^urary pur. 
pose, and now finally a permanent tax, is ever 
more and more looked to as a source of revenue 
to make up a dclioicnoy. But, after all, the 
Income Tax has the advantage of being a direct 
tax, and the additional advantage of being more 
or less a tax on wealth. Moreover, in con¬ 
sequence of llio relinquishment of so many 
indirect taxes (to the advantage of trade and 
the tnxiiayer), though the total gross receipt 
from the income tax stands at a figure which 
would have astounded our fathers, the pressure 
on each individual taxpayer is less than in the 
old days. 

A word or two may ho said in reference to the 
most famous of English budgets of the last 
hundred years. Pitt’s great budget of 1798, 
wherein he unfolded his scheme for financing 
the life and death straggle with Franco, is 
memorable for the first imjiosition of the income 
tax, and the Huskisson.Robinson hndgets of 
1823-26, for the first beginning of fiscal reform. 
Althorp's first budget, that of 1831, was re¬ 
markable in that it attempted so much and 
aocomplUhcd so little. The Whigs in their 
abortive budget of 1841—the first budget pro- 
fcssedly based on froe-tradepriuciples—proposed, 
in addition to dealing with the corn laws, greatly 
to reduce the protMtivo and differential duties 
on the two most important articles of general 
consumption—sugar and timber. Then followed 
Peel a hudgots,^ each more progressive than its 
predecessor. Beginning with that of 1842, 
which involved the re-imposition of tlie income 
tax (sweiit away in 1816), and ending with tliat 
of 1846, the proiwsals tliey contained, together 
with ^ the repeal of the corn laws, made the 
piactical adoption of free trade only a question 
of years. 

The Whig budget of 1861, like Althorp's of 
twenty years before, and that of Lowe twenty 
years later, is chiefly remembered for its 
failure. In that year the House, for the 
first time sinoe the re-imposition of the income 
ta.x, refused to renew it for a term of years, and 
voted it for a single year only; a precedent 
which (except during the Crimean War) lias ever 
since been followed. 

The free-trade budget of December 1862_ 


8 As a matter of fact Ooulbura was chancellor of the 
exchequer, but the budRcta were those of Peel: and ha 
hmiBolf (aa prime inlnietcr) Introdnccd those of 1842 and 
1645, as well as the bill for the rep^ of the eorn lawe 
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brought forward by Mr. iJisraeli aa chancellor 
of the exchequer in Lord Derby's protectionist 
ministry—marked tho total csllapso of the pro¬ 
tectionist paity, while it brougltt about tlie 
defeat and resignation of the Government. Tho 
following year saw Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
budget of 1853 which, together with those of 
1842-46, and that of 1860, formed a series of 
fiscal measures which resulted in. tho complete 
emancipation of trade from prohibitive, pro¬ 
tective, and dilfcrcutial duties. The budget of 
1853 dealt also with the income tax, tho 
chancellor of the exchequer proposing gradually 
to extinguish it in seven years. The Crimean 
War frustrated tho plan ; and the income tax 
also surviving the subsequent attempts to ex¬ 
tinguish it, made by tho same hand, under the 
scheme of 1864 and again in 1874, is now 
unquestionably a permanent institution. The 
budget of 1860—also Mr. Gladstone’s—was 
additionally marked by tho fact that it was 
ooutmgent on the negotiation of the French 
commercial treaty, a treaty which was adopted, 
and, to the great benefit of England and France, 
remained in force for twenty years. The budget 
of 1860 was followed by a succession of Glad- 
stonian budgets, marked by much financial 
ability. Mr. Luwb’s budgets of 1809-73 were 
chiefly remarkable for tho extraordinary leaps 
and bounds of the revenue, which enabled him 
greatly to reduce taxation, as well as consider¬ 
ably to reduce the national debt. Tho budget 
of 1874—the “six millions surplus” budget— 
was not so far-reaching or satisfactory as it 
probably would have been if the chancellor of 
the exchequer, Sir Stafford Noutuoote, could 
have had a longer time in which to consider 
and develo]) his fmaucial schemes. Sir Stafford 
Northcote's three last budgets, 1878-80, were 
chiefly memorable from tho fact that no real 
effort was made to provide a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure. 

Tho budget of 1880 (Mr. Gladstone again) 
was marked by the commutation of the malt 
tax into a beer duty. Under that of 1883 (Mr. 
Childers) an arrangement was made for prrvent- 
ing any break or diminution in the annual sum 
applied to the redemption of the debt, by replac¬ 
ing on a sound and satisfactory basis the large 
amount of Tekminablk Annuities that other¬ 
wise would have lapsed in 18S5. Dlidcr this 
scheme, without any addition to the debt charge, 

' some 123 millions of debt were to be redeemed 
in twenty years. The Liberal budget of 1885, 
under which it was proposed to meet a deficit of 
14 millions by the imposition of 7 millioiiB of 
additional taxation and thctemporarysu.spensiou 
of the sinking fund,'was rejected ; and, for the 
secund time in the century, a defeat on a budget 
’' was followed by the resignation of the Govem- 
► nfeut. The year 1888 was noticeable for tho 
*■' reduction of all the 3 per cent stocks to 2| per 
cent, a rate which was to fall to 2^ per cent in 


fourteen years (see Oonvehsion .09 Britisb 
Nat^nal Debt). The most important budgets 
of the last 150 years are those of 1798, 1842f 
1846, 1853, 1860, and 1911. by Mr. Jdoyd 
George’s budget of 1910-1911, the Dkath 
Duties {q.v.)^ first imposed by Mr. Gladstone 
ill 1853, were heavily increased, and, by means 
of a valuation of tli| laud throughout the 
country, a foundation was attempted to bo laid 
on which increment arising from any increase 
in its value should bo taxed. This source of 
revenue has, however, up to the present proved 
uureniunerativo. The observation of J. S. Mill 
was not borne in mind that the market value 
of laud Ht the time should be oVored to existing 
owners to obviate injustice. 

[The authorities—historical, fiscal and financial 
—that could be quoted are hmiinierable. Financial 
works—Dowell, Taxes and Taxation .— 

M'Culloch, writing'!,—Porter, rro(jre.s8 of the 
^atunu — liCvi, liUtury of Coinmerce .— Tuyler, 
History of Tazoiwn. —Northcote, Twenty Years 
Ftnanci^ Policy .— Buxton, Finaiue and Poliiics, 
an nistorical Study, 1786-1SS5. Also the speeches 
of the chancellors of the exchoiiuer (Hiinsard); 
parliamentary blue-books, reports of cominittee.s 
and commissions, tho annual “ finance accounts " 
and “statistical abstracts"; the large blue-book 
publislicd in 1868, Public Inc/)ine and Expenditure 
Return ; Report of the Import Duties Committee of 
IS 4 O .—See also IJernard Mallet, British Budgets, 
1887-S8 to JBlS-lSt London, 1913.] 8. 0 . B. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES.^^ Building societies 
are societies formed “ for tho purpose of raising 
by the subscriiition of the members a stock or 
fund for making advances to members out of the 
funds of tho society, upon security of freehold, 
copyhold, or leasehold estatchy way of mortgage” 
(37 & 38 Viet. c. 42, § 13). Societies of this 
nature existed for some time before they be¬ 
came the subject of legislation. “There were 
certain jier.'^ons wdio had saved or were saving 
money and were desirous of investing it at a 
higher rate of interest than the ui^iry laws 
enabled them to obtain at tho time, and other 
[ler.sons who were de.sirous of either building or 
buying houses for their own habitation. These 
two classes came together: the persona who 
had saved money or wore saving money {laid 
it into the society, and it was lent to persons 
who were desirous of building or buying houses 
on the security 0 / the houses, and on Urms 
which compelled the borrowers to jiay a larger 
sum by wa^ of interest than 6 jier cent per 
annum . . . Under these circumstances the 
act 0 & 7 ^Villiam IV. c. 32, for the regula¬ 
tion of building societies, was passed” (Sir 
George Jcs.iel, in re Guardian Benefit Building 
Society, Law Reports, 23 Ch. Div. p. 4.57). 
The Act of William IV. provided for the 
registration of building societies and gave 
them certain privil|ges, but the liability of the 
members remained unlimited, and no corporate 
rights were given to such 8ocietiw''(who«i 
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property therefore required to be vested in 
tnistees, a ciroumstance causing much practical 
inconvenience). The act of William IV? was 
repealed by the Building Societies Act, 1874 
(37 &*38 Viet 0 . 42), which, together with 
several amending acts, now regulates the law on 
the subject There are termimHng and per- 
irntteTU building societies, the latter being of 
more recent growth thin the foimer, A ter^ 
vtinating society is one which by its rules is to 
terminate at a fixed date, or when a result 
specified in the same is attained ; wliile a 
permanent society is one which lias uot, by its 
rules, any such fixed date or Bpocilicd result at 
which it shall t<t7ninaU. Tlie amount of the 
shares in either case is raised by periodical 
(generally by moiitlily) 8nbscrij)tion8; any 
member may, on the security of freehold, cojiy- 
hold, or leasehold j)ro])crty, obtain loans from 
the soc’ety, in whieh case the amount of the 
subserijitions is raised so as to provide for 
interest and repayment of ca])ital. It is a 
common jiractice for persons to become members 
for the sole pur])osc of borrowing. The liability 
of investing members is limited to the amount 
actually paid, or in arrear, on their respective 
shares, while the liability of borrowitig members 
extends to the total amount of the subscriptions 
payable by them under the particular moitgago 
deed, or under the rules of the society, ilcm- 
bers may generally withdraw tlieir shares on 
terms sj^ocilled in the niles. The societies 
called Bowkelt sociotios are terminating societies, 
making advances to their members which aro 
rc{>ayablo within a fixed time without any 
interest. The rotation of the incmbcis is 
determined by ballot. It is obvious that th.is 
system gi\cs an undue advantage to tliose 
members who obtain advances in an early stage 
of the society’s progress, and tliis inequal¬ 
ity has been modified by the Starr-Bowkdt 
societies. Every buildujg society is regulated by 
rules which must contain certain particulars 
enumerated in the act of 1874. These rules 
must be examined by the registrar of friendly 
societies, wlio, after being satisfied tliat they 
are in accordance with the re(iuirement8 of the 
law, grants a certificate of incorporatiou. The 
act authorises building societies to take de¬ 
posits and generally to obtain loans within 
certi-in limits, it requires that every deposit- 
book or aokiiowlcdgmeiit, or eoeurity of any 
kind given for a deposit, or a }oa% by a society, 
shall have printed or written therein or thereon 
the sections of the act relating to the liability 
of the members, and the regulation of the 
borrowing powers. Building societies may 
hold land as far as it is necessary for their 
purposes ; summary remedies in the county 
court are given against defaulting officers, and 
there are specie! facilities offered for the 
criminal prosecution of peribns defrauding such 
societies. On the repayment of a loan by a 


member no formal reconveyance of the mort¬ 
gaged property is necessary. Building societies 
are, when necessary, wound up by the county 
court of the distiict in a manner similar to 
that directed by the Companies Acts for joint- 
stock Companies. Building societies registered 
under the act of 1886 were authorised to take 
out certificates of incorporation under the new 
act, and most of them have availed themselves 
of this privilege, but some unincorporated 
societies are still in existence. Bffides those 
tliere are also co-operative building societies, 
which are not pssoutially different from other 
co-operative societies. The diflerence between 
building societies and joint-stock companies 
is pointed out in a very lucid manner by the 
royal commissioners (whose rejiort, publislicd 
in 1872, preceded the passing of tiic act of 
1874). They point out that, while in a 
joint • .stock compaiiy the leading idea is 
capital, inemhership the essential principle of 
a building society. “ In the Innlding society 
the ciipital is never fixed. The number of 
shares is always indefinite, and the share has 
no permanence. The capital is constantly 
increasing by the addition of new shares, or 
decreasing by the withdrawal of existing ones, 

. . . Its mcnibersliip remaining always open, it 
knows no share jobbing, fattens no brokers, 
and tuied.s no settling day on the Stock Ex¬ 
change. . . . The two form.s of undertaking, 
wi‘ venture therefore to think, have an equal 
I’ight to suli.si.st, the one for the use of them 
who seek to make capital, the others for those 
who, having made it, seek to use it.” The 
aiititheiiis of the last sentence is not quite 
accurate from the economical point of view; 
it might be more eorrect to say that the 
bnihling soi-icty gives an opportunity to invest 
savings whieh are gradually accumulating, 
while the joint-stock coni{)any as a general 
rule does not offer the same facilities for tliat 
purpose ; but the main point is that the 
building societies absorb the savings of a class 
of investors wlio, as a rule, could not invest 
in the shares of joint-stock companies. It is 
right tliat societies established for this purpose 
should enjoy certain facilities not accorded to 
oi'dinary joint-stock companies, but special 
care should be taken, on the other hand, that 
the fumh BO prorided should be managed by 
competent, prudent, and honest persons, and 
that the safety of the capital should bo con¬ 
sidered of greater importance than a high 
return of interest. Recent judicial decisions 
have established the principle tliat the directors 
of builiiing societies have, in the absence of any 
special rules, the same freedom of action as the 
directors of financial oompariies. This principle, 
though it may be in accoitlauce with the woi-ds 
of the statute, does not harmonise with the 
ideas expressed by the oommiBsionei-s, which 
the Building Societies Act was intended to 
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brought forward by Mr. iJisraeli aa chancellor 
of the exchequer in Lord Derby's protectionist 
ministry—marked tho total csllapso of the pro¬ 
tectionist paity, while it brougltt about tlie 
defeat and resignation of the Government. Tho 
following year saw Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
budget of 1853 which, together with those of 
1842-46, and that of 1860, formed a series of 
fiscal measures which resulted in. tho complete 
emancipation of trade from prohibitive, pro¬ 
tective, and dilfcrcutial duties. The budget of 
1853 dealt also with the income tax, tho 
chancellor of the exchequer proposing gradually 
to extinguish it in seven years. The Crimean 
War frustrated tho plan ; and the income tax 
also surviving the subsequent attempts to ex¬ 
tinguish it, made by tho same hand, under the 
scheme of 1864 and again in 1874, is now 
unquestionably a permanent institution. The 
budget of 1860—also Mr. Gladstone’s—was 
additionally marked by tho fact that it was 
ooutmgent on the negotiation of the French 
commercial treaty, a treaty which was adopted, 
and, to the great benefit of England and France, 
remained in force for twenty years. The budget 
of 1860 was followed by a succession of Glad- 
stonian budgets, marked by much financial 
ability. Mr. Luwb’s budgets of 1809-73 were 
chiefly remarkable for tho extraordinary leaps 
and bounds of the revenue, which enabled him 
greatly to reduce taxation, as well as consider¬ 
ably to reduce the national debt. Tho budget 
of 1874—the “six millions surplus” budget— 
was not so far-reaching or satisfactory as it 
probably would have been if the chancellor of 
the exchequer, Sir Stafford Noutuoote, could 
have had a longer time in which to consider 
and develo]) his fmaucial schemes. Sir Stafford 
Northcote's three last budgets, 1878-80, were 
chiefly memorable from tho fact that no real 
effort was made to provide a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure. 

Tho budget of 1880 (Mr. Gladstone again) 
was marked by the commutation of the malt 
tax into a beer duty. Under that of 1883 (Mr. 
Childers) an arrangement was made for prrvent- 
ing any break or diminution in the annual sum 
applied to the redemption of the debt, by replac¬ 
ing on a sound and satisfactory basis the large 
amount of Tekminablk Annuities that other¬ 
wise would have lapsed in 18S5. Dlidcr this 
scheme, without any addition to the debt charge, 

' some 123 millions of debt were to be redeemed 
in twenty years. The Liberal budget of 1885, 
under which it was proposed to meet a deficit of 
14 millions by the imposition of 7 millioiiB of 
additional taxation and thctemporarysu.spensiou 
of the sinking fund,'was rejected ; and, for the 
secund time in the century, a defeat on a budget 
’' was followed by the resignation of the Govem- 
► nfeut. The year 1888 was noticeable for tho 
*■' reduction of all the 3 per cent stocks to 2| per 
cent, a rate which was to fall to 2^ per cent in 


fourteen years (see Oonvehsion .09 Britisb 
Nat^nal Debt). The most important budgets 
of the last 150 years are those of 1798, 1842f 
1846, 1853, 1860, and 1911. by Mr. Jdoyd 
George’s budget of 1910-1911, the Dkath 
Duties {q.v.)^ first imposed by Mr. Gladstone 
ill 1853, were heavily increased, and, by means 
of a valuation of tli| laud throughout the 
country, a foundation was attempted to bo laid 
on which increment arising from any increase 
in its value should bo taxed. This source of 
revenue has, however, up to the present proved 
uureniunerativo. The observation of J. S. Mill 
was not borne in mind that the market value 
of laud Ht the time should be oVored to existing 
owners to obviate injustice. 

[The authorities—historical, fiscal and financial 
—that could be quoted are hmiinierable. Financial 
works—Dowell, Taxes and Taxation .— 

M'Culloch, writing'!,—Porter, rro(jre.s8 of the 
^atunu — liCvi, liUtury of Coinmerce .— Tuyler, 
History of Tazoiwn. —Northcote, Twenty Years 
Ftnanci^ Policy .— Buxton, Finaiue and Poliiics, 
an nistorical Study, 1786-1SS5. Also the speeches 
of the chancellors of the exchoiiuer (Hiinsard); 
parliamentary blue-books, reports of cominittee.s 
and commissions, tho annual “ finance accounts " 
and “statistical abstracts"; the large blue-book 
publislicd in 1868, Public Inc/)ine and Expenditure 
Return ; Report of the Import Duties Committee of 
IS 4 O .—See also IJernard Mallet, British Budgets, 
1887-S8 to JBlS-lSt London, 1913.] 8. 0 . B. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES.^^ Building societies 
are societies formed “ for tho purpose of raising 
by the subscriiition of the members a stock or 
fund for making advances to members out of the 
funds of tho society, upon security of freehold, 
copyhold, or leasehold estatchy way of mortgage” 
(37 & 38 Viet. c. 42, § 13). Societies of this 
nature existed for some time before they be¬ 
came the subject of legislation. “There were 
certain jier.'^ons wdio had saved or were saving 
money and were desirous of investing it at a 
higher rate of interest than the ui^iry laws 
enabled them to obtain at tho time, and other 
[ler.sons who were de.sirous of either building or 
buying houses for their own habitation. These 
two classes came together: the persona who 
had saved money or wore saving money {laid 
it into the society, and it was lent to persons 
who were desirous of building or buying houses 
on the security 0 / the houses, and on Urms 
which compelled the borrowers to jiay a larger 
sum by wa^ of interest than 6 jier cent per 
annum . . . Under these circumstances the 
act 0 & 7 ^Villiam IV. c. 32, for the regula¬ 
tion of building societies, was passed” (Sir 
George Jcs.iel, in re Guardian Benefit Building 
Society, Law Reports, 23 Ch. Div. p. 4.57). 
The Act of William IV. provided for the 
registration of building societies and gave 
them certain privil|ges, but the liability of the 
members remained unlimited, and no corporate 
rights were given to such 8ocietiw''(who«i 
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of trade Vith the now world on Spain and 
Portugal. • j. E. 0 .^. 

^[For copy of the bull, see Bullarium Maljnum 
/Coffuinum (Luxembourg, 1727)>] 

BUBLION. The precious metals Gold and 
SiLVEK (y.v.) are generally B|)okeii of as btillion 
when at or near the staudard finoncss acce])ted 
at the mints of the dineront countries of the 
world (see Standard). fTho term is sometimes 
applied, with some qualifying epithet, to ores 
containing only a very small portion of the 
jirecious metals, which are called “dorfi bullion” 
or ‘‘base bullion,” etc. A statement in the 
rejxn’t of Mr. J. P. Turnbull, director of the 
U.S. mint, on Ao prouuction of the precious 
metals in the United States, pp. 14-15 (1887), 
will explain this. The reference in it is to 
certain ores found in Mexico more or less 
argentiferous, tho value of which “has been 
generally estimated in Mexico by the assay of 
the precious metals, or of .silver to tho exclusion 
of the niinuto proportion of gold ” contained 
in the ore; the base metals not entering into 
the estimated value. The report then refers to 
“the small tenor of gold extracted from doH 
hullion." The metallic compound is then 
termed “dor6 bullion "or “ base hullion ” ac¬ 
cording to tho proportion of the metals of 
which it is composed—mainly silver or load, 
but the tei m bullion is proj)crly applicable to 
the piccions metals alone (sec Billon). 

[Soe Rejtorts of tlie Dej)uty Afaator of the Mint, 
[^oudon.—Kejiorts of the Director of the Mint, 
United States, Washington,—Reports on the Pro¬ 
duction of t!ie Precious Metals in the United States, 
•Washington, etc.] 

BULLION COMMllTKE, Rki-oiit of. The 
Report of the Select Committee of tho House of 
Oommona on tho High Price of Gold Bullion, 
ordered to be iirinted 8th June 1810, deserves 
notice from (1) the circumstances which led to 
the appointment of the committee ; (2) the 
information and opinions expressed in the 
Uejiort 1*1(3) tlie controversy w’hich the publica¬ 
tion of the Kci)ort called forth ; and (4) tho 
in/luenco which resulted on the financial policy 
of the country. (1) The note circulation of 
the Bank of England had expanded from an 
average of about 10 to 11 millions in 1796 to 
nearly 20 millions in 1809. Specie payments 
liavigg been suspended 1797, and the paper 
ciitulation Iwving been increaW, the loroigu Ex- 
OUANUES became unfavourable to ^is country, 
and the paper circulation was depreciated in com¬ 
parison with gold {average depreciation of value 
of currency 13-6 per cent 1810.—Mushet); 
gold in bars being at the price of from £i : 10s. 
to £4 :128. per oz. in the early months of i 810, 
at that date about 16^ per cent above the 
mint price of £3:17:10J per oz. (2) The 
Report expressed the oj)iiiion that the divergence 
then observable betw'oeii the^ld and the paper 
was caused by an over-issue of the latter, and 


that it was “difficult to resist the inferenoc 
that a portion at least of the great fall which 
tho exchanges lately suffered must have resulted, 
not from the state of trade, tut from a change 
ill the relative value of our domestic eprrenoy.” 
Tho remedy then suggested wap- “That the 
system of the circulating medium of this Country 
ought to be brought back, witli os much speed as 
is compatible with a w’ise and necessary caution, 
fo the original principle of Cash paymouts at the 
option of the holder of Bank pape.” (3) A 
sharp coiitrovei’sy was excited by tlfeae resolu¬ 
tions of the committee. The directors of tho 
Bank of England had stated to the committee 
“a doctrine, of the truth of which they pro¬ 
fessed tliemselves to be moat thoroughly con¬ 
vinced, that there can be no possible excess in 
the issue of Bank of England paper so long as 
the advances in which it is issued are made 
upon the principles which at present guide the 
conduct of the Directors, that is, so long as the 
discount of mercantile Bills is cnnHned to naper 
of undoubted solidity, arising out of real com¬ 
mercial transactions, and payable at shoi t and 
fixed periods” (Report, High Price of Gold 
Bullion, § 3). The Report of the Bullion Com¬ 
mittee was printed 20th June 1810, the day 
before the prorcgation, hence it was not con¬ 
sidered till tlie next session, when it “ was made 
tho ground for a set of sixteen resolutions, 
moved in the House of Commons 6th May 
1811, by Mr. Horner, the chairman of that 
coininittee; the Iasi of these resolutions being in 
pursuance of the recommendation in tlie Report, 
to make it imperative on tho Iknk to resume 
cash payments at the end of two years. A 
counter set of resolutions was moved by Mr. 
Vansittart ; tho third of them being the 
memorable one ‘ That the jiromi.-sory notes of 
tho Bank of England have hitherto been and 
are at this time held to be equivalent to the 
legal coin of the realm.’ The rival resolutions 
of Mr. Vansittart, including this last, which 
has been a standing topic of ridicule ever since, 
were carried on the 9th of May, by a majority 
of 151 to 76”(Tooke, History of Prices, vol. 
iv. p. 99). The vote on this occasion was 
doubtless influenced far more by a belief that 
it was inexpedient to bind the Bank to resume 
cash payments in so short a period, irrespective 
of the quvstion whetlicr peace were restored at 
tho end of that time or not, than by any con¬ 
viction as to tho truth of the opinion which 
Mr. Vausittart maintained, contrary to the 
evidence given before the committee. (4) The 
influence of these proceedings on tho flnancial 
policy of the United Kingdom was considerable, 
as they had great weight with Sir R. Peel in 
1844, when introducing the Bank Act of that 
year. He referred to tiie appointment of this 
committee in bis speech, 6th May 1844, as 
follows—“In 1810 men of sagacity observed 
that tho exchanges had been, for a considerable 
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period, unfavourable to this country, more un¬ 
favourable than could bo accounted for by the 
balance of trade or the moijetary transactions 
of this country.” Sir R, Peel, after defining 
the pound sterling and the standard, continued 
bis obscrvatiriis on the Measure op Value and 
the coinage, stating “that in using the word 
money, I mean to designate by that word the 
coin of the Realm and promissory notes, payable 
to bearer on demand,” adding, “ I think exj)cri- 
ence shows that the paper currency, that is, the 
promissory^ notes payable to bearer on demand, 
stands in a certain relation to the gold coin and 
the foreign exchange in wdiich other forms of 
paper credit do not stand. Tljcro arc striking 
examples of this adduced in the Report of the 
Bullion Committee of 1810.” Kir R. Peel pro¬ 
ceeded to argue, basing his theory on facts 
shown to exist during a jicriod of suspension of 
specie payments, contrary, as he admitted, to 
“ the high authority of Adam Smitu and of 
Bicaudo,” that “ C'-uvertibility into coin at the 
will of the holder” was “not an adequate security 
against the excessive issue of promissory notes.” 
Hence we may trace the theory on which Sir 
R. Peel based the act of 1844, to tlje iiiter[>rc- 
talion ho put on the Rejjort of the Bullion Com 
mittee (see Bask Note ; IUnk of Enolani) , 
Currency Docip.ine, etc.) 

[Report, together with minutes of evidem-e and 
accounts, from the Select Committee on ibe High 
Price of Gold Bullion (ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 8th June 1810). For the 
history of the controversy meiitioncd see The Uvjh 
Price Bullion a Proof of the DeprccLaiion of 
hank Notes, 1). Ricardo, Loudon, 4th cd., 1811, 
with Appendix, the most cuni}dete edition. In 
this pamphlet Ricardo showed conclusively that 
the value of the note was depreciated from excess 
of issue.— Practical Observations on the Report of 
the BaUion Committee, Chas. Bosmiqm't, London, 
1810; the ablest of the pamphlets m opposition 
to the Report.— Re^y to Mr, BosanqueCs Practi- : 
cal Observations on the Report of the BuUum Com- ; 
mittee, D. Ricardo, liondou, 1811 ; a complete 
answer, basea on a knowledge both of thf' fheory 
and the practice of the subject.— The (pieation 
respecting the Depreciation of the Cwrency Staled 
and Examine, by William Huskisson, M.P., 
London, 1810, and included in Private Reprints, 
by Lord Overstone, 1857, with other “Select 
Tracts on Paper Currency.”—o/*/'nces, 
1792-1856, I^ke and Newmarch, London, v.d., 
see particularly vols. i. and iv., specially interesting 
as contemporary history.— and Details 
on the high and Low Prices of the Thirty Years 
from 1793 to 1822, London, Tliomas Tooke, 2d 
ed., 1824; to a great extent incorporated with the 
piwceding, but also interebling. —A Scries of TaJjles 
Exhibiting the Qoin and Loss to the Fundhollsr 
arising from the Fludualions in (he Value of the 
'^■Currency from 1800 to 18fl, Robert Mushet, 
Loi^on, 1821 ; lha'standard work of reference on 
this subject.] 

BUONAREOTI, Philippe (l761"1887),'!om- | 


munist conspirator and writer, bom at 
Pisa- He became a student of Iftcraturo, and 
was for a time in high favour at the l\iscaf 
court. His enthusiasm for the French Re¬ 
volution led, however, to liis baiiiaBment 
He retired to Corsica, and seived French 
interests so well there that when he came to 
France the Convention created him a French¬ 
man by decree. He *associated himself with 
the Jacobins, and became one of tho chief 
leaders of the conspiracy of Baueuf 
For this he was condemned to transportation, 
but the sentence) was never carried out, and, 
after imprisonTiicnt and detention in several 
places, ]i 0 was allowed in 1806<4o leave France. 
He established himself first at Geneva, and after¬ 
wards in Belgium, where ho supported himsell 
by com]'osing and teaching imisio. In 1828 
he published at Brussels his CotLspiration pour 
IfgaliU dUc dc Bahtuf, suivie du prods auquel 
tile dijnna lieu ct dcs pieces justificaUvcs, %lc., 
which contains the most complete scheme for 
the actual establishment of communism, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the description of n mere ideal 
state, that has ever been put forward. Tlie 
author ascribes the whole sclicme to Babeuf, 
but there can he little doubt that this is to a 
great extent a literary fiction, and that tho 
scheme is mostly his owm (see Com.\iunism). 
He returned to Paris in 1830. 

A letter from him to J. Brouterre O’Brien com- 
pttimg the sclieines of Balicuf and Owen is quoted 
in Holyoako’s History of Co-operation, voi. i, j). 258. 
A trauslalion nf his Consfiralion was published by 
O’Brien in 1836, and Iiiid some circulation Among 
the Chartists (Holyoake, hist, or'Co-operation, vol. 
i. p. 44). K. c. 

BUQUOY, Georo Ficane, Count, was born 
at Brussels 1781, and died al Prague 1851. 
Proficient in several Kcimiccs, Buquoy en¬ 
deavoured to apply mathematics to political 
economy in his— 

Theoric der Nationalmirthschaft, 1815; supple¬ 
mented by Das naiiunal-u'irthshaftlicha Prineip, 

1816. — I^lduterung dniger eiguen Ans^efUen, 

1817. — Begriindung des liegrijfs von rullerm 

Werth, 1819.—(Tlje author’s ethical and poli¬ 
tical iTincijiles arc set forth in Skizze, 1819.— 
His views on currency, in Einauf echten Naticmal’ 
credit fundirUs Held, 1819). —See Wunbach, 
Hiographisches Lexicon des KaiserthurM Ostor- 
reichs. P, y.^, 

BUREAU OF LABOUR. In large imlu.sti'i'al 
communitiosethe establishment of a department 
of government dealing specially with tho 
numbers, movements, and condition of the 
working classes has been recommended for two 
reasons: (1) in the interest of the state itself, 
to furnish information which may guide the 
legislature; (2) in the direct interest of the 
working classes, that employers and employed 
may be brought together, and workers may go 
whore they are mo^ wanted and best jiaid (see 
Bourse du Travail). The existing bureaux 
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oonfine t^emselvea to the first object. The 
sooond seems better aeoured by weU-orga#i8ed 
tiadcs societies thin by a bureau of labour, 
which might be used against thorn in labour 
dis])nlfs. Even a purely statistical bureau, if 
its iigiu'es are to be liUl and trustworthy, must 
be above sus}ticion of collusion with employers ; 
and this requisite seems best fullilled by the 
a])poiutnient of a reprcsftitative of tlie working 
classes on the staff of oflicials. England since | 
1886 has bad a “labour corresp'mffent," nude'- j 
the board of tr.idc ; and a recent holder n!' j 
the nlli<-<' w:is a well known trades unionist. 
Switzerland has not only a bureau of labour, but 
a labour sccreta,^ of sb -e, in close connection 
with the trades societies of the republic. 
Germany has no sej'aratc labour bureau, but 
the collection of labour statistics is curried on 
by tlie geiici-1 sUtistical bureau witli great 
carefulnc 3 .s, in view ul the adiniiii.sti’ation ol tlie 
worknicii’.s iusurauee acts. The experiment is 
being Liied on a large scale in the United 
States (see below), win re tliere is a national 
bureau at W'asbinglon (established JH84), anil 
more tlian twenty of the states have also estab¬ 
lished bureaux, the earliest being Massaebusetti 
(1869) and I’enn^^lvania (]87'2). The forma¬ 
tion of an Iiiteniatiomil Ibirean of Labour was 
suggested in coiinfction with tbo Laliour Con- 
fereiK'O held at llerlin in Maich 1890 ; Imt the 
p”qjcet remains as yet uiiiealised. For recent 
dovelopnieiiis see hviioii: Kxciianoks, App 
Voi. 11.. and (N i Mi-roVKi), \pp. Yol. III. 

[See Hiqxiit, Jlnaitl of Trade, HflatimL of 
?a c^.rtain Indus'rirH In tir t/ont of Vroduotion 
(T. 11. K'lifitt), IHyJ.J J. B. 

mJRK\lJ OF LAliOUll IN THE UNITEIJ 
STATKS.'' 1869 the state of 

Ma-ssauliusotbs (‘stiobsliwl a bureau of sUti.stu\s 
of labour. In 187‘2 lVnn.sylvania organised a 
bureau of industrial statistics. Neither of tbeni 
seems to liave lieen owing to any demand on 
the paj’t of laboiii' organi.sation. Uut after the 
great radifoad strikes of 1877, imreaiis were 
c.stabliahed in lapid succession in Oliio (1877), 
in New Jersey (1878), in Illinois, Indiana, and 
Missouri (1879). A little later the jiowerful 
organisation knowui as the Knights of Laiiour 
made the establishment of such bureaus one of 
their “demands,” and they were organised in 
Now York, California, Michigan, and AVis- 
coLsih (1888); Iowa and Maryland (1884): 
Kansas and Connecticut (1885) ; l^Iaine, Min¬ 
nesota, Colorado, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
and Nebraska (1887). A national bureau of 
labour was cstabfished 18th January 1885, 
which became the dejiartment of labour in 
1887, Its head {commissioner of labour) is 
not, however, a cabinet officer. 

The main object of all these bureaux is to inves¬ 
tigate the condition of the labouring class. The 
Moeaachusetta statute, whiclPhas been followed 
in meet of the other states, reads as follows: 

TOL. L 


“The bureau shall collect, as-sort, arrange, and 
present in annual reports . . . statistical details 
leluting to all dcj^iartrnents of labour in the 
I'ornmonwealtb, especially in relation to the 
commercial, industrial, social, educational, and 
sanitary condition of the labouring .'Ut8.se.s,” etc. 

In many of the states (e.jj. N.J., i'ciin., Ind., 
Ill., AVis., la., Kan., and Neb.) tlie bureau is 
also a bureau of indu.strial stati.stics, and is 
expccteil to collect and publish information 
relating to the chief industries of the '’tate. 

In Wisconsui and Missouri tlie comrni.ssioner 
of labour is also the chief factory inspector, and 
in Illinois the board of labour coinnn.ssioiiers 
ajqwint the inspectors of mines. 

The Jinnnciai rcsoarca^ of most of the bureaus 
arc extremely nicagi’e; the officers consist of a 
chief and one or two clciks; and only a few 
liundred, or at most a few tliou.sand, dollar.s are 
allowed for the work of gallioiing statistics. 

The laial jxnvers are not extensive; for 
although ill many states pciialt'cs are prescribed 
for refusal to give tlie information denanded 
by the bureau, yet these penalties are .seldom 
enforced. Mo.st of the bureaus simjdy send out 
circular scliedules to em])loyer.s of labour, a 
largo proportion of which aie never answered. 

The scuntific value of the reports of the 
state bureaus is very unequal. Those of Massa¬ 
chusetts (twenty-three in number) form an 
extremely valualile seric.s, and contain tbc best 
iiifonnatiou wo jiossess in regard to the condi¬ 
tion of American labour. The New Jersey and 
Illinois reports also contain valuable informa¬ 
tion. The others are of little con.scquencc. 

The national bureau (department) of labour 
is better equip])cd than any of the state bureaus. 
It undertakes sjiecial investigations and haa 
piiblkslicd repoi-ts on The Depression of Trade 
(1886) ; Strikes and Ijockoiits (1887); Convict 
Jjabour (1888); Alarriage and Divorce (1889) ; 
AVorki'ig-womon in Great Cities (1889); Cost 
of Production (1890); and Condition of Rail¬ 
road employes (1890). 

[Ri'poits of the various bureaus (generally 
amiual, iii some cases biennial),—Proceedings of 
convention of the chiefs of labour bureaus (annu¬ 
ally since 1883).— J'olitical Scimer Quarterlyt 
vol. i. 1886, pp. 45 seq. and 438 aeq.^ 

R. M.-B. 

BUREAUCRACY. The administration of 
many branches of business, public and private, 
by fuiu'fionaries centralised in bumnu (whence 
the name is derived), is the nilo in most of the 
imjiortant countries of Europe. It is leas the 
case in Great Britain and Ireland than on the 
continent,—but the com}ilex character of the 
requircmoiits of modem life, end esjiccially the 
aggregation of large masses of the population 
in cities, have called, in rocent times, for 
increased superintendence in matters of health, 
police, education, etc. AV. Bagehot, in his work 
on The Ei^lish Constitution, describes the advan- 

0 
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tages and the defects of a highly oiganisod 
bui’cancracy very clearly. The necessity for 
organisation requires no oxylanatioii—on the 
other hand, as Biigehot remarks, the defects of 
burcaucroey are well known : “ It is an inevit¬ 
able defect, *that bureaucrats will care more 
for routine than for results; or, as Burke })Ut 
it, that they will think the substance of business 
not to bo inncli more inipurtfint than the forms 
of it.” 'J’heir whole education and all tlie 
h.ibit of tlicir Uvea make thorn do so. Men 
80 trained must come to think the routine of 
business not a means but an end ; to imagine 
the elaborate machinery of wdiich they form a 
])art, and from which they derive their dignity, 
to he a gi'and and achieved result, not a woik- 
iiig and cluingcablc instrument. 

All over-organised “bureaucracy tends to 
under-government, in point of ijuality ; it tends 
to over-government in ])oint of quantity.” The 
risk is that it comes to he considered that “ the 
functionaries are not there for the benefit ol 
the pco]ile, but the poojde for the beiielit of the 
functionaries.” Yet, tliougli this risk is well 
known—the weakness of so])arate individuals 
when dealing with the organised forces of 
powerful companies and coiqiorations, has been 
felt to be so dangerous and the necessity for 
providing lor the hcalLii, the protection, and 
the instruction of the masses, the fcoblo, and 
the young, to be so gi’cat, that the tondeney of 
the day is towards increasing the power of 
official superintendence and inspection. In the 
words of J icVONS (The State in Relation to Labour, 
p. 166), “there can be no royal road to legisla¬ 
tion in such matters. AVe must consent to 
advance cautiously step by step, feeling our 
way, ado]>liug no foregone conclusions, tni-sting 
no single science, expecting no infallible guide. 
We must neither maximise the functions of 
government at the hack of qciasi-military 
officials, nor minimise them according to the 
theories of the very best jibilosophcrs. We 
must learn to judge each case upon its merits, 
interpreting with painful care ali experience 
which can be brought to hear upon the matter.” 
The gradual growth of this opinion is cliaracter- 
istic of modern thought. H. Sidgwick (bk. hi. 
of his Principles of Political Economy, ch. ii. 

The system of Natural Liberty considered in 
relation to Production ”),w'hilewcighinjf carefully 
the advantages and disadvantages of govern¬ 
mental interference, observes “first, that these 
disadvantages are Largely such as moral and 
political progress may bo expected to diminish ; 
80 that even where we do not regard the inter- 
yention of government os at j>ro«cnt desirable, 
we may yet look forward to it, and jierhapH 
prepare the way for it. And, secondly, even 
where we reject governmental interference, wo 
may y6’t vecogniae the expediency of supplement¬ 
ing or limiting in some way or utljer the results 
uf private entet^rise.” Again, on the c<^ate 


subject of LArRSEZ-FATSK, we find fDATUTTTO 
in hi/: oRsay on “ P<ditical Kconom^ and Laissez 
fairo,'' Essays in Political Economy, Theoretical 
ami Applied, saying, “the maxim of laissez- 
faire has no scii'iitilic basis whatever, bi/i. is at 
best a bandy rule of practice, useful perhaps 
os a rominder to stato.snien on which sido thf 
jirc-suniption lies in questions of industrial 
legislation, but total]y''destilute of all scientific 
aiilhority.” Compare >* .th this tlio atorncr 
teaching of J. S. Mtix of Political 

Economy, bk. v. cli. xi., “ Limits of tho Pro¬ 
vince of Govcrimieut”)—“Kven if the govern¬ 
ment could comjireliend within itself, in each 
department, all the more eiinsciit intellectual 
ea]>aeity and active talent of tho nation, it 
would not be the le-ss desirable that the cniuluct 
of a large portion of the alfairs of society should 
be left in the hands of the pi rsnns iinmodiatoly 
interested in them, The business of life is an 
essential jiart of the pnictii'al edueatioi^ of a 
l)eo]ilo, without whicli hofik and school imstnic- 
tion, thougli more necessary and salutary, does 
not suffice to qualify them for conduct, and for 
tho aiiaptation of means to omh" (.sec Laissez- 
Faiue). 

BUUiCT, Antoine EuoLnf.. born at Troyes 
1810, died at Paris 1842. lie wrote in the 
Cemrrier fram;ais, and the Jounial des econoni- 
isles. But what, during his short career, won 
for him chiefiy the esteem of tin economic world, 
is, notwithstanding tho manilest tendencies tliJi 
bonk contains towards the ojiinions of the then 
rising socialist school, his wo;*k. De la Mi^sere des 
classes lahorUuses ni Anylderre ei cn France (2 
vols. in 8vo). This book is the expansion 
of an essay which obtained for the autlior the 
sum of £100—tlie half of tho quinquennial prize 
(Felix de Beaujour), in 1840 awanled by tho 
A.ca.divne des Sdenr.es morales et politiques ; 
it is written with vigour, and in a conscien¬ 
tious spirit, and is attractive to read, though 
the author, by representing exceptional cases 
as the general rule, has drawn too jjroomy a 
picture. Buret also revised, in conjunction 
with J. A. Br.ANQTJi, tho tran.slation of Smith's 
Wealth of Nations by G. Gaunieu, in the 
“ Collection Guillaumin.” A. o. f 

BFRCH, a word used in Scotland for the 
same purposes as the word Borough (q.v.) in 
Kngland. k.^ 

BURGHER. See Citizen. 

BURIDA!^', Jean, rector of the university 
of Paris in 1327, alive in 1358, a colehrated 
philosojiher, discusses the “ commutation ol 
moneys ” and interest in his— 

QucBstioMs super decern, libros ethicorum Axis- 
lottlis. F. T. £• 

BURKE, Epmunu. bom 1728 or 1729, died 
1797. A rich vein of economio wisdom, 
mixed with other precious materials, nuifl 
through the whdie vast tract of Boike's 
political writings. The mine is deepeit, oi 
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at least tie ore purest, in the Thoughts on 
Scarcity, dated 1795. Here Burke enunoiatcs 
gtteral principles worthy of the Wealth of 
Nation^ though perhaps not derived from 
that source, if it be tme, as Prior relates, that 
Adam Smith described Burke os “the only 
man lie bad mot with wlio thought as he did 
on tlio chief topics of political economy with¬ 
out ]>rcvious comminiiAtion.” Burke .says, 
“Labour is a commodity like every other, and 
rises or falls aceording to the d'’ni"nH.” The 
rate of wages thus determined “has no direct 
relation” to the price of provisions. “The 
balance between consuni])tion and production 
makes jirice. Tfio mari.et settles, and alone 
can settle, that price. . . . Nobody, 1 believe, 
has observed with any reflection what market 
is without being astonished at the truth, the 
correclness, th celerity, the general equity, 
with which the balance of wants is settled.” 
Burke extols “the laws of commerce which are 
the laws of nature, and consequently the law.s 
of God.” He condenin.s the “political canting 
language” of those who apeak com])asiiionate]y ; 
of the “labouring poor.” Similar rLdlections 
occur in tlic third letter on a licgicide I'eAiu. 
There Burke says “to force any market is of 
all tliing.s tile most daiigifroiis.” And again, 
“the love of lucre is the grand cause of pros¬ 
perity to all states.” ,Iu.st views as to the 
nature of lor'*ign trade are to be found in 
several jihu'cs. TwoI>'((c/'s fo GeiHhmen in the 
City of Jtnsf'il denounce the rrstric1i(ni.s on 
Irish trade. In a letter on a jtroposed Irish 
AusiiNTEE Tax, Burke savs, “No man living 
loves restrictive regulations of any kind less 
than I ; n*- best, nine times in ten, Lliey are 
little beder than lahorious and vexatious 
loUie.s.” The fallacies ol the mercantile theory 
did not ensnare Buike. “To state the whole 
of the foreign import as loss is exceidingly 
absurd.” WValtii “consists in the stock of 
useful commodities a.s much as in gold and 
silver” {Oh!i<'rc(Uio7m 07i a J^ale State of the 
Nation). However, Burke seems not alto- 
gctlier to di3a]>provc of the laws I'e.strioting the 
eoinmercc of America. “I am sure they are 
still, in many ways, of great use to us ; and in 
former times they have been of the greatest” 
{SpcccJi on Coneiliatinn with America). In¬ 
deed he appears to treat the Rat.anct! of 
1 UA.I)E as iioj absurd ('riiird Letter tm a Jicaieid-' 
I'cace). He is no bigoted preacher of laiasez- 
f'airr. He says“ It is one of the finest 
problems in legislation . . . what the state 
ought to take upon itself to direct by the 
public wisdom, and what it ought to leave, 
with as little interfenaice as possible tr iiuii- 
vidiial discretion. Nothing, certainly, enu be 
laiil down on the subject thal will not admit of 
exceptions, many permanent some occasional ” 
{Thoughts on Scaicity). Itfflnc, Burke never 
forgets that wealth is but one element of well¬ 


being, and not to be separated from ** the great 
contexture of the mysterious whole.” 

The Thoughts a'gd Details on Scarcity were 
published posthumously in 1800, with an inter- 
estiug preface by tlie editors. I’hc gioiuniv'ork of 
the Thoughts and Details consists ujemorial 

.addressed to Perrin 1795 ; with whieJj the editors 
in 1800 have incorporated fragments of a letter 
addressed to Artlmr Yotj.va concerning “rural 
economics.” The Thow/hts and Details are to be 
found, along with the other writings referred to 
abo\e, in the collective editions of Bur^ 'a works ; 
of which there are several, the best peruups being 
that of 1852, “Works and Correspondence” in 
eight volumes. p. T. e. 

BURIjAMAQUI, Jean Jacques (6. 1694, 
d. 1748), jirofcssor of law at Genova, has some 
striking remarks about tlie de])endence of price 
on rarity and utility in his f'Jimens du droit 
Natw'el, 1775 (])art iii. ch. xi.) The sub¬ 
stance of tins work a])pcaied in another form 
under tlie title Frvncipes du droit do la Nature 
ct des Gens, with matter added by the editor, 
Prof, de Felice, 1766; new edition, 1820. 
The remarks of Burlamaqui on value have been 
quoted by Waljia.s, KUments de Vfiomoniie 
Politique, 2d ed. Le9on xvi. F. Y. E. 

BURTON, J. HILL. See Hill Btirton, J, 

BUSCH, Johann Geoiig (1728-1800), was, 
a.s Rosciiek says, the best representative of 
liberal tendencies among the German ecleotio 
economists in the last thirty years of the 18th 
century. ^Materials for the history of his life 
are supplied by his autobiograjihy {Ueher den 
Gang inrincs Geistes und mciner Thaiigkeit). 
He was born in the territory of Luneburg, and 
accompanied his father in 1731 to Hamburg, 
where he resided, except during his student- 
years at Gottingen and ooca.sional absences, till 
Ilia death. Ho is described as an excellent 
man, disinterested, in<lopondcnt, frank, modest, 
and indu.Htrious, and a good citizen, devoted to 
the inlerests of his adopted city. Ho was pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics in the local gymnasium, 
and conducted a trade academy at Hamburg 
wliich celebrated iU centenary in 1867. He 
had a very high rojmtation in Germany ; Luper 
speaks of him as “our greatest political writer,” 
but this is a somewhat exaggerated estimate. 
Hoselicr characterises him as “a cultivated, 
experienced, and right-minded man, disinclined 
to all doftrinairo one-sidednesa and practical 
extravagance.” He is an original writer, but 
has not the art of orderly arrangement and clear 
('xposition. His views wcic fonned rather by 
experience and observation than by tlie study 
of books. The economic theorist whom he 
most valued was Steuart ; he shows a certain 
cajitiousness and even bitterness towards Adam 
Smith, whom he considered to be popularly 
over-rated. He is, however, more favourable 
to Free Trade than most of his German prede¬ 
cessors, and prote.sts against the “hot-bed cultb 
vation ” of oertaiu branohes of production at the 
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cost of the community. tHe unfortunately fell 
into the mistake (indicated by the title of liis 
principal work, Abhandlunrj^ von Ocldumlau/, 

1780) of i-cganiiiig economic phenomena with 
reference^ not to \vants and their satisfaction, 
but to the circulation of money, a view wliich 
dominates the whole ciide of hie ideas. This 
confuses much of liis reasoning, obscures the 
deeper and more cs.scntial facts of economic life, 
and tends to lead him back into tho errors of 
mercantilism, from wliicli, accordingly, ho is 
only partfally free. His most pcnnaiicntly 
valuable writings are probably bis treatise on 
universal commerce {E'/ilwurf eincr Gcschichtc 
der mc.i'kv'Ui'dujsfcn JVcUlidndcl neuerci' ZHt, 

1781) and bis history of the trade of Hamburg 

(^Gcsch. dcfr Hamlnmjisclion J/und/ung, 1797), 
in which ho shows a thorougli familiarity with 
tho course of traile and the commercial relations 
ofdiHerent countries (Uoscher, C'rsch. di’r Xat. 
Ock. in Deutschland, p. 559). J. K. i. 

BUSCHING, Anion TniEnnicii (172-1- 
1793), was one of tho two most distinguished 
German statisticians of tho 18th cenLiuy, 
Acuenw'all being the other, lake the latter, 
he belongs, as regards his economic o])inious, 
to the more liberal branch of tho niei’cantilist 
school. The work on which his reputation 
chicHy rests is his Vurhereitnng zur Enropaischen 
Lander^ und Siaatskunde, 1759. He rendered 
an important service hy initiating in his Neuc 
Erdhcschrelhung the new “politico-statistical” 
method in geography, which supjdies full infor¬ 
mation on the natural resources and capabilities, 
the industry and tiade, the political system 
and general culture of each of the countries 
described. J. k. i. 

BUTEL - DUMONT, Geokge Marie, was 
bom at Paris in 1725, and died towards the 
end of the 18th century. By profession he 
was an advocate, and was appointed secretary 
to the French embassy at St. Petersburg. 
His works are chicHy concernR<l with colonial 
and commercial history. Ho is said to have 
assisted Gouk.vay in translating CiULi^’s New 
Discourse of Trade (1754). lie translated and 
enlarged the Discourse on Trade of John Carv 
{Essai suT I'Etni du Covvmerce (t Angleterrc, 
2 vols. 1755). The best known of his works 
is the Thiorie dn Luxe, ou traiU dans lequcl on 
tfiUreprend dUtahlir quA le Luxe cst m/n rcssort 
non-seulcmentulile, mais mirneiiidispeiisahlement 
nicessaire d la prospiriU dcs DtAls, tw'o parts, 
1771. This does not, however, merit the jiraiso 
Bometiines bestowed upon it; it is a superficial 
apology for luxuiy witliout any originality, 
attacking the “ Table.iu hieroglyplinpio ” of tho 
economists, and their theory of the detrimental 
ifi-luence of luxury '(pt il p. 36), ridiculing 
the definite sense they giye to it, though con- 
ieE^ng their merits in other respects (p. 39). 

hia other works are; Mimoir^ kisloriques 
twr la Louisiane, 1763.— llUloire et Commerce 


des Colonies Angloises dani' VAvi^Kqtie Sep* 
Untrionale, 1755.— Ilistoire et Commerce dftt 
Antilles Angloises, 1758.— Acte du Parlemf^ 
d'Anglelerre, ctrrtnu sous le nom Acte, de Naviga- 
tion, traduit de PAngloi.s, 17C0.— CondvA-te des 
Frant^ais par rapport d la Nouvelle-jhcnsse traduit 
de I’anplois (of Jelfreys), 1765.—And Hccherches 
sur Vadministraiion des ierres chez lea Romains, 
Paris, 1779. {SccM‘Cullocli, Literature, }>p. 34, 46, 
223.) A Train de la ^circidalum el du credit, is 
.sometiiiu'.s uicribud to Butcl-Duinont, Amsterdam, 
1771. Ihit Llio author of this tract is Isaac de 
Pinto, who, like Butel-Dumont, had written an 
Fssui. sur le luxe. 8. D. 

BUTEKRaGE. A commuted toll or tax, 
paid in-specie, from about tJJc year 1302 on¬ 
wards, at a fixed rate ujion every cask of wine 
importtMi into England hy aUen traders—part 
of the additional duties termed the new or 
small customs, as of)i)oscd to the ancient or 
gr<!at customs gi*ante(I in 1275— nova sive parva 
casluma —ns opjK).sed to antigua sivc imagna 
custuma. This duty, as such, censed to be 
levied 5t}i July 1809, by the Customs Con¬ 
solidation Act, 49 Goo. HI. c. 98, § 36. The 
duty WHS in commutation of the riglits of the 
king’s butler (see Prisaok). 

[iJowell, Uistory of Taxation, 2d. ed. vol. i. 
p. 80 ; vol. ii, p. 237. — H. Ilnll, The Customs 
lifirenue of England, ed. 1885, vol. ii. p. 92.] 

BUYING IN. A transaction known only to 
the stock exchange, where, if a member has 
sold stock, shares, or other seciiritiee, wdiich he 
fails to deliver on a stipulated date, tho buyer 
i.s at liberty to purchase from any other mem¬ 
ber of the stock exchange, and to claim against 
the original seller tlic diflei<-.ncc between the 
two prices, siipjiosing tho latter to be higher 
than the original oonteact price. This is the 
process : the buyer w'ho claims stock, employs 
the oflicial broker of the stock exchange to 
“buy in” against the member failing to deliver. 
That is, ojk-n tenders of stock are invited ; and 
he who Pella must be prepared to deliver im¬ 
mediately. A. E. 

BY-LAW, BYELAW. A regulation of a 
municipal or other local authority, or of any 
corporation, for the management of its internal 
alfairs. The woi'd is also, but much less fre¬ 
quently, used in the sense of additional or 
secondary law. It is probably derived in the 
same manner as the archaic word byr-law, y'hich 
is still to be foilhd in some dia^^ccta in tbe 
original son^ of law or custom of a TOWNSHIP 
or Manob, "byr” (Swedish and Daniahs=by) 
being the old Norse word fpr dwelling-plaoe, 
township, etc. The power of munici^ cor¬ 
porations to make by-laws is now regulated by 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, g 23, and 
that of local authorities under the Puhlio Health 
Act, 1876, byS§ 182-188 of that act; those made 
by the former bodies may be disallowed by order 
in council ; those inade }>y the latter mofet be 
confirmed by the looul government^ board. 
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The Local Uorernmeiit Act of 1888 gj ves county 
councils the same power of making by-lavt^ in 
relation to their county as borough councils 
have jji relation to thoir borough (§ 10). 
There are several statutes dealing with the 
power of railway companies to make by-laws, 
among which the Kailway Regulation Act, 
1840 (§§ 7-9) and the Compames’ Clauses Act, 
1846 (§§ 124-127) are*the most important. 
The by-laws made by railway companies may 
bo disallowed by the board of bad ^ k. s. 

BY-PRODUCT, A by-product is one wliicli 
is obtained incidentally, together with the pro¬ 
duct wliich it is main object of a pa^licular 
process to sectiro. Such products are mot with 
in almost every industry ; those connected with 
metallurgy will alone be considered, as they will 
soiTO for the puipose of general illustration. It 
is, however, oiten diflicult to sci>arato the results 
of a particular operation or process into the mi in 
and the For instance, in the con¬ 

version of coal into coke by certain modern 
methods, the tar, ammonia, benzol, and other 
organic substances are collocted as by-products, 
but their value is very great when considered 
in relation to that of the coko which is tlic main 
product of tho coke ovens. In the case of the 
nietallurgical treatment of certain kinds of iron 
pyrites, or sulphide of iron, the mineral, which 
contains small quantities of copper, silver, and 
gold, is treated mainly with a view to tho con- 
version of llie sulphur it contains into suliilmric 
acid. The residue may then bo considered to 
bo a poor ore of copper, gold, and silver, but it 
is rich in iiou, and is useful for certain metal¬ 
lurgical purposes. Tho iron can, however, only 
be considcicd to be a by-product, as it certainly 
would net have been (lossible to treat prolitahly 
the iron pyrites with a view to extract tho iron 
it contained. 

^ In the metallurgy of copper, gold, silver, leafl, 
nickel, and cobalt, the associated metals are 
extracted as by-products, and during tlio ex¬ 
traction of silver from certain ores of lead and 
copi>er, small quantities of gold pass into the 
silver, and conversely a small quantity of silver 
is always associated with gold. Tho separation 
of a small amount of one preoions metal from a 
large mass of another in which it is hidden may 
be effected very cheaply, and both the gold and 
the Sliver, in the respective cases, must be con- 
maered to be by-products. It lias been estim¬ 


ated that no less than'500,000 ounces of saver 
are annually extracted from gold, the silver 
being entirely a « by - product, but, on the 
other hand, it would be a very difficult question 
to determine how far the 80,000,000 sunocs ol 
silver obtained by the desUvorisa^ion of lead 
ores, and the 7,000,000 ounces obtained during 
the treatment ot copper ores, are by-products. 
The whole question of by-products is so exten- 
si VO that it is not po.ssiblo to do more than 
indicate its general nature. 

[Tho special importance of tlic subject m reference 

to the production of the precious metals, and in 
particular of .silver, is shown in pre-at lulness of 
detail hi the Meiiiorandiiiii by I’rofes.sor Roberts 
Austen, F.R.S., Cheuiist to the Royal Mint, on the 
Cost of I'rodiietioii of Silver, laid by him before 
the Gold aud Silver Coniniissioii, 1886.] 

BY-PRODUCTS, Tukoiiy of Vri-UB^o? 
lly-pnoducts may be considered as a special 
ease of JorNT-PnoDUCTS (q.v.) ; that in which 
one of the joint-products is of relatively small 
value. This iiicidout docs not invalidate tho 
general theory that the prices of joiut-products 
are such that (1) the supply of each commodity 
just meets the demand; (2) tho net ad- 
vaiitages of the producer are equal to those of 
any other occupation between which and the 
occupation under considcraLion there exists 
Industrial Competition. It is conceivable in¬ 
deed that the gains incident to the by-product 
may bo so small as not to exercise any influence 
in dotoruiining tho flow of capital aud labour to 
tho occupation. Since the mobility of labour 
is siihjcct to considerable friction, a very small 
motive which is not sufficient to overcome 
friction may pi odiico not so mnch a small efl'ect 
as none at all. Upon this view tho prices of 
by-prodnets would be determined only by the 
fast of tho conditioiKs above stated. Their 
value would bo altogether market as dis- 
tiuguisliod from nonnal value. This hypothesis 
hardly admits of verification. Tho “ equation 
of net advantages " in dilferent occujratious 
(Mui'simll, Eammiics of Industry) is not in 
geucral fullillod so exactly that it is possible to 
determine whether small items are, or are not, 
token account of. It is at least safe to say that 
it is oven more difficult to iircdict price iu tho 
case of a hy-iiroduct as bore defined then it is 
(Sidgwick, Pol. Heon. bk. ii. ch. il § 10) in tho 
cose of joint-products gcuorally, F. y. e. 


OABET, Etienne, bom at Dijon 1788, died 
at Saint Ennis (Missouri), 8th Novemher 1856. 
Ihe son of a working man, he received in his first 
youth an oduoation to correspond with his posi- 
bon in life. ]je soon, however, broke through 
these e^ly trammels, and akthe age of twelve 
* fled the Iccturca of his follow townsman, 
Jicotot, well known for hia method of iustruo- 


tion, his own invention, which at the time waa 
greatly in vogue. Hero Cabet made such pro- 
gi’css that he was able at fourteen to enter, as a 
toachor, the Lyct'o of Dijon. Public instruction 
appeared at that time to be the occupation he 
was likely to follow ; but changing his course, 
he turned lirst to medicine, then to the study 
of the law, passed, 1812, as doctor m droits and 
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took a distinguished position among the bar of 
the department of the Cote d’or. Ho became, 
1815, founder and dircctor*of tlio Federation 
BourguigTwnne for tlie defence of the national 
territory; and mixed himself u)i wilh tlie i)arty 
of the CaiiiTonaui {q.v.) Ho appears to have 
derived his republican convictions from his 
father, who was a fiery patriot About 1820-22 j 
he fixed himself at Paris, and was specially ^ 
appointed director of the rente SupHme —tho 
name give«i by the Carbonari to their political 
meetings. The Revolution of 1830 naturally 
found him in the first line of its adherents, and 
urging strongly, but in vain, the convocation of 
the AssemhUe Conslituanlc. Abandoning this 
cry, he consented, Ist August 1830, to be 
appointed general secretary to the ministry of 
justice, then, a few weeks later, Procurcur-g&iieral 
in Corsica. Having olfcrcd himself as a candi- ! 
date at tho election for the legislature, he pub- ! 
liahed a statement of his opinions which the 
government looked on os an attack on established 
institutions. Ilia old comrade in carbonnriam, 
M. Barthe, then minister of justice, dismissed 
him from his office. Two months later ho was 
elected deputy for Dijon, and immediately made 
himself conspicuousamong thedemocraticopjmsi- 
tion. He published, among other things, a llis- 
iaire de la revolution de 18S0 ; for this he was 
tried before a jury which acquitted him. After 
escaping a second time, when tried before 
another judge, he was less fortunate on a third 
occasion; and, in 1834, was condemned to two 
years’ imprisonment for an article in wliich he 
accused the government of July of w'atchiiig 
with anxiety for tho moment when it could 
cannonade Paris. Alter a moment’s delay lie 
fled, first to Brussels, then to London, whence 
he did not return till 1839, when the period of 
his penalty had cxjiired. He comjKjsed, in the 
last-named city, several historical coinjiilatious 
more or less revolutionary in tone, such as his 
Hisloire de la revolution franvaisc, in Mhich the 
most advanced adherents of tho “mouptain” 
wore glorified, and their acts excused if not 
approved. Uji to this date iiolitics had absorbed 
him ; he was converted to communism by read¬ 
ing the Utopia of Sir T. Mouk ; and he shortly 
became the most accredited higli priest of tliat 
school of Socialism, though his communism 
was not so thorough-going as might nave betn 
logically inferred from his priuei]dea. 

He proposed, in the first place, a transitional 
period of fifty years between the actual regime 
and that which he dreamed of. The acts of the 
administration and the laws cspeoially were to 
framed so as to permit the definitive establish¬ 
ment of communUmnlthe end of a half century. 
Successions to projierty, gifts, and transfers 
were to be swercly sbrutinised. Taxation 
Was no longer to be levied on the poor, nor 
sm objects of primary necessity, lior on labour. 
Wealth and superfluity, on the other hand, W'ere 


! to be subject to PRorTRESStvE Taxation. Tht 
pay*of working peojilo was to be fixed by law, 
and in a sense favourable to them. An amoitfit 
of 600 millions frs. (20 millions sterling^Vw’as to 
be einidoyod in supj'lying occuj)ation to the 
working classes and dwellings for the poor. 
The army was to be suppressed as far as possible 
—tho men dismissed ^from tho ranks being in¬ 
demnified and eiujdoyed on public w’orks till 
tho whole of the force could bo disbanded. 
Mairiages among tho working classes, the in¬ 
struction and education of the rising generation, 
were to be encouraged and aided l^y an annuai 
charge of 100 millions frs. (4^milliou8 sterling^ 
on the*budgct. 

When the half century mentioned above had 
gone by every one of the ago of sixty-five was 
to be exempt from worlc, and provided with a 
retiring allowance. At this date also complete 
communism was to begin — at least Cal)et’a 
coininunisrn. As it would be iinpossifile to 
attain diieet govonnnent on account of the ex¬ 
tent of tho country, resort was to be had to 
rej»rc‘sentative govcnniient, libeiiy of the press 
was to be absolutely suppressed, one single 
official journal being allowed to appear. 

Work, according to his jilaii, is obligatory, 
according to strength and cajiacity, for all—for 
men from eighteen to sixty-five—for women from 
seventeen to fifty. Work i.s, besides, so agree¬ 
able in Icaria, as tliis fortunate country is 
named, that no one is ever lazy there. All 
working j)eopla aro sejiarated according to pro- 
fc.ssion8, and then cnijiloyed in common work- 
sho{)S. Hence beyond question an abiindanco 
of products would result, marvellously diversi¬ 
fied, and necessarily adajited to tho various 
wants of tlie community,—made with the mini¬ 
mum of effort, rather only wfith pleasure, for 
such is the uatura of work in tho communism 
of Icaria,—and divided e([ually, regard being 
had to ago and sex, among all the citi 2 en 8 , at 
least up to the jioint first ol what wa.siftccesaary, 
then of what was useful, finally of what was 
agreeable. What is the neeet>j>ary, the useful, 
the agrecAblol Cal»ct forgot to define all this. 

But the family 1 Our communist is not able 
to Bupjireas that, he maintains it. Less logi¬ 
cal than Plato, he thought he might abolish 
pn)]ierty and resjicct the righto of the family. 
Chililron were to know who was their fatfift* ^nd 
their motlier; to the mother thc*educAtion of 
her child \^rs absolutely entrusted up to five 
years old. It was only after this age that the 
state took charge of it to make of it a complete 
cointnunist (’oncubinago was forbidden, vol¬ 
untary celibacy was branded os an act of in¬ 
gratitude worthy of suspicion. All thest) 
attractive things and many more are to l>e found 
in a stout volume of from 600 to 000 pages 
called the Voy<igv.^ haric, M'hicb Cal»ot wTol« 
in London, and jmblislmd in Paris first in 1840. 
This ran through many editions. 
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The Foy(j^ti en Icarie is a romance into the 
web of which the whole of Oabct’s pjfculiar 
System is interwoven. Everything is mixed 
up i^ it—political reflections, administrative 
decisions, the cleansing of the strci'ts side by 
side with the laws concerning tlie organisation 
of labour. Municipal reforms con o side by si<lc 
with the solution of social problems. Tlie eify 
of Icariii is described wifli the utmost detail, ainl 
is, 08 may be supposed, a model city such as is 
not beheld in this individualistic v jH' 1. Evuiy- 
thing iu it is polislicd, clean, and dusti'd. 
It is perfect down to the minutest detail; “the 
very dogs (p. 44) cause no scandal.” Tlie 
deputies who aft late are to come in through a 
door specially sot apart for them, and provuled 
with a bell so tliat their entrance should bo 
marked to tlu-ir more exact colhaguea. All those 
charming an ingcmcnts inflamed the imagina- 
tions ot tlioac unhappy wrctclu'swho trusted thcii- 
lives to Cabet’s sy.stcm. Tor after having dis¬ 
seminated, ever since 1841, through the journal 
the ropulain, his dangerous doctrines, Cahet, 
to who.se good faith we desire to do full ju.stiec, 
convinced in Ids own mind of the advantages to 
bo derived from iii.s syslein, bouglit a million 
acres of land in Texa.'i, and sent lorward sixty- 
nine trusty followers to cany out tho Icariau 
doctrines m this domain. Tliis Jirst exodus 
took ].l)ice 3d Eebruary 1818. The colonists 
reached New Orleans tho end of l\larcli, and hear¬ 
ing there tho news of the revolution of 2Uli 
February at Paris, hesitated for a moment to go 
forward, but linally resolved to mako tlicir way 
to tho a))point,ed rendenmus. This first attem]»t 
turned out most di.s.astrously, and the disciples 
of Cahet, deoimal.-d by disease, made up tlieir 
miud.s to return to tho capital of Louisiana, 
marking their way witli the corj.ses of many of 
their number, who sank vhdiin.s of fatigue and 
disease. On reaching Now Orleans tliey met 
Cabot, who liad (jiiitted Paris December 1848 
to joitt tbem. 'fhe interview was .stormy ; 
bitter reproaches were addressed to tho high 
priest of communism, who, however, was not 
disconcerted. In March 1849 tho Icarians, 
numbering two hundred and eighty, including 
tho^ new-comers, and having this time Cabet at 
tlieir head, turned their steps to Nauvoo in 
Illinois, where they mot with fewer trials tliau 
iu Texas. , 

Meanwhile Cabot had been coiidenincd to 
two years' imprisonment on a cli^rgo of fraud. 
There was obvious exaggeration in tliis charge. 
Cabet was a iantftic, not a rogue. He was in¬ 
dignant at tho accusation ; returned for a short 
time to h ranee ; appealexi against the sontonco, 
and had tho good birtunc to sco it fcvlm jcd by 
the court of appeal in Paris, 2Gth July 1851. 
On his return to Nauvoo he found his colony 
making progress ; the lumbers mounted up to 
five hundred in 1856. 

Divisions, however, existed in this population, 


w’hich had few bonda*of coherence. Many times 
a separation was thought of. At last it came ; 
Cabet left Nauviio at tho head of some two 
hundred of his parti.sans, and soon after died at 
St. Louis. The cause of the sjijit a]<y)oars to 
have been that Cabot dosii'cd to itifliico 'he po[Ui- 
lation to submit to an ove.r-severe di.scipline, 
analogous to that of some convents of tho Middle 
Agon. Tho colony of Nauvoo continued to exist, 
surrounded by diiliculties of many kind^:, up to 
1880, after which date we have lost o*' it. 

^\lth rcs])ect to Cabet himself wt may add, 
to complete wliat has been said as to hi.s o])iti- 
ions on maticrs of a social chaiacter, tliat lie is 
distinguished from cominunists of other schools 
ill that he gives a quite jicculiar religious form 
to hi.s oj'inions. He connected ids communistic 
convictions with the earlier agi-s of the church, 

: and wrote on this subject several books, of wldch 
; the most important has for its title tlie woids, 
Lt vnii christianisnu! suivanlJ6<;iLS-Ghrts({\ 8-4G), 
and for its conclusion, “ Le cr.mniunisme c'e.st lo 
clirLsLianisme ” (sec Communi.sm). a. c. f. 

[lor a fulhir account of tlu' Icailuii colntiy in 
America, see Dr. Shaw’s Icaria (1874) ami Nord- 
lioll's Conununistic Societies of the. United .SVa/er 
(1875), pp. 333 et sc(j.] 

CAliLE TRANSFEli. A telcgiajildc order 
from one banker to anotlier to make a pavuieiit 
to a person or Jirm indicated in the cablegram. 
Cable transfers are most freijucutly used in tho 
commcicial intcrcourac between England and 
the United State? of North America. Those 
bankers who are in the habit of transacting this 
class of bu.siiiess take very elaborate precautions, 
by means o( codes and keywords, to avoid fraud. 
An ingenioii.s chancellor ol tlie exchequer a few 
year? ago remarked that the revenue from bill 
stamps had fallen ol! on account ol tlie frequent 
u.se of cable transfem, but tliis can liaixlly be 
borne out by tho facta, as the biil.s whicli were 
formeily remitted by tho persons who now make 
their ]viynieiits by means ol cable ir.insfers are 
now u.sed by tlie buiikei’s to cover their friends 
loi the payments they etfecton their tolegrajdiic 
order. 

CADASTRAL SURVEY. A survey made 
lor the purjtoso of compiling a public register of 
the quantity, value, condition, and ownersldp 
of tho real projjcrty of a country. But tlie 
term is loosely applied to every oflicial survey of 
tho surface of a country. Thus Domesdat 
Book and tho Ordnance Survey have alike been 
referred to as, in a sense, cadastral surveys. The 
purposes served by such surveys include the 
determination of the sums to bo contributed to 
tho revenue, or to any other common fund, by 
individual owners and occupiers of property, or 
by the community resident within any prescribed 
area; tho registration of boundaries and of 
changes of owncrsliip; the division and sub¬ 
division of a country into administiative and 
representative areas; and tho arrangement of 
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Bohomes for public works,«or drainage and other 
local improvements. 

* In tlio United Kingdom ^lio general survey 
known as tlie ordnance survey was intended at 
first for j)urely luiliUry [)ni'])osc.s, and, in par¬ 
ticular, to jH’ovide j>lans for purely military 
purjmses (henco the name tlio ordnanco depart¬ 
ment) ; but 113 the real value of tlie work and 
the various uses which it might serve were per¬ 
ceived, the scheme ex])iiiided, and in England 
and Wales it is now proceeding on the following 
scale: To^vlls having 4000 or moro inliabibrnts 
are surveyed on a scale ofl'500 of tlie linear 
measurement, which is equivalent to 126*72 
inches to a mile, or 41^ feet to an iiicli ; jtarislies 
(in cultivated districts) 1*2500 of the linear 
measurement, cipml to 25*344 inches to a mile, 
or 1 square inch to an acre ; counties on a scale 
of 6 inches to a mile ; kingdom, a general maj) 
1 inch to a mile. Tlie maps issued by the sur¬ 
vey arc largely used for evidencing the particular 
properties referred to in legal and other docu¬ 
ments, for ])lanning public aud private works, 
and for the delimitation of boundaries. But 
the absence of any information as to the value 
of the property delineated—an essential ele¬ 
ment in a true cadastral survey—makes the 
ordnance survey iuapplicablo to purposes of 
taxation, aud the system of land rcgi.stration 
and transfer which such a survey renders pos¬ 
sible has not yet been fully organised in the 
United Kingdom. 

In Franco, cadastral survey has, since 1790, 
been a matter of groat importance owing to the 
prominent position of the contribiLtionfoTicUre in 
the financial system of tha*^ country. The 
French litcratui’O of the subject is pioportion- 
ately extensive. In Germany a faiily accurate 
cadastral survey has (1861-1864) com¬ 

pleted. 

AdamSMiTH (JreallJi of Nalion^, bk. v, chap, 
it art. i.) gives some example.s of cad/ustral 
surveys, and apj)eara to think that the labour 
and expense they entail is out of proportion to 
their value. The point of view from which he 
is considering the subject is, however, that of 
taxation alone. The luLuur and delay incident 
to an adequate cadastral survey in England 
have been regarded as a fatal practical objection 
to schemes like J. 8 . Mill's for appropriating 
the Uneabned Inckehsnt of rent * 

[See report of the progress of tlie ordnance survey 
to the Slat December 1886 {Parliamentary Paper 
[c. 5005]).— Dktionnaire de V A dminisiration 
Fran^we, par M. M. Block (2d ed., 1881).— 
Recueil MHhodiqub des lois^ decrels, r^glemente 
dect 8wr le Cadastre de France (Paris, 1811).— J)u 
Cadaei/re ct de la Limilaiion dca llhiUvjee, par F. 
U. V. Noizet (Paris, 1861 ).—Denkschrift ^ber die. 
t.Auif^rung dee Geaetxee vom 2Ut May 1861, 
h^effend die and^rweitige ‘Regelung der Grand- 
dteler (Berlin, 1865).] T. H. e. 

,CAI)ET, FAlix, bom at Paris lfl27, died at 
Viroflay near Paris 1888, After brilliant pro¬ 


gress in his univoi-sity studies, he cWmenoed 
! his a.ircer as a jn’ofossor, lecturing first on his¬ 
tory, then on jiliilosophy. He gave, 1866-6f, 
n ith great success, a course of Icctui os on 4 poIiti- 
cal economy, bidoro the HociM IndiislricUe, of 
Kfiiins ; and divided witli Houn, in 1866, the 
Liion Fauc/ur ju'ixe, given by the Acad6niie de^ 
Sciences morales el politiqucs {Pierre de Boisguil- 
bert, pricuTsear des £(inomis(es, 1870, in 8vo). 
He tlieu undertook a series of cou/^remccs (dis¬ 
cussions) at Kheinis, also under the wing of the 
Socicto Industriollc of that city, the object of 
these being to examine curiously the lives and 
criticise the works of BoisGUiLnunT, VAtniAN, 
<,)uksn4y, Tuhoot, Smith, *and F!:\nki.iv. 
After 1870 he gave himself U[» principally to 
teaching, a career which he pursued with great 
success, and died honorary iuspuctor-gcncral of 
public instruction. A. c. f. 

CAGNAZZI, Lvca Samijjsle, horn at Alta- 
inura, in the province of Bari, ITO'I, died lo52. 
By profes.«iion originally a teacher of mathe¬ 
matics, ho wa.^ a[>pointod, 1806. to a jirofes.sor- 
ship in this study in the university of Najdea. 
His life was full of tioublo ; having been con¬ 
cerned in political intrigues, lie had to flee 
from Naples and, after wandering, nearly always 
on foot, through Italy aud Switzerland, and 
after being imprisoned more than once, ho hod 
to seek refuge in Florence. He returniHl to 
Najdcs under Murat’s government. After the 
change of government, he was elceted deputy 
for Bari, and was Prc.sideiit of the eliurnbcr on 
the 16th May 1848, when if was dissolved by 
the troops. To escape capture he fled again aud 
returned to Florence, where he Icll ill. F'-cIing 
his end at hand, aud wishing not to die in 
exile, he obtained his iiarduii from the King of 
Naples, through the intervention of tlio Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. He deserves mention for 
having written on paiallel GrnvE.s, in a lime 
when this method of demonstration luid some 
novelty. As an economist he wrote, Ih sides an 
Fssay an the population of the Itcalm of Naplee, 
Saggio sulla popolazione del regno di Puglia ne* 
passati tempi e nd prcseiUe (Najtoli, stamperia 
Trani, 1820 and 1839, 2 vols. in 8vo), what 
was perhaps Ids most important work, in 1813, 
a little manual of political economy, Elemenli 
di Econamia poliliea (Na])oli, stainperia 3. 
Giacomo), and, 1827, a pamphlet on La Sextmr^ 
della eeonomia poliiica (Venice). Some yean 
earlier he lia<f published a manual of statistics: 
KlcinarM ddV arte staiisHca, Napoli, stamperift 
Flautina, 1808, 2 vols. In 1839 he published 
his latest statistical work: Snllo date della 
Staiistica nd Ileame di Napoli al cadcre del 
secolo XVIII. e cominriare del XIX, Napoli. 
Ho desires government interference wbenom 
practicable, and wrote, in particular, a book on 
ancient and modem economical principlei 
{Analiei dell' eamomia privata e pubhlifia degli 
antiehi, rdaiivanxenU a qudla dei 'md$nvi^ 
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Napoli, staniperia della boo. Filomatica, 1830) 
to point out that inodorn principles ar# pre- 
ftrable I m. v. 

CiiJIiNES, John Elliot (1823-1875), was 
bom at Castle-Bcllingliam, Comity Louth. 
His childhood was spent at Droglieda, whither 
his father, who was a large brewi ••, moved two 
years later. Ho was educated first at Kingstown 
and aftcrwanls at Chester ; and, as his teaoliors 
did not consider that his abilities fitted him for 
college life, he was, on leaving .cl ml, placed in 
his father’s counting-house. Here he remained 
tlii'ce years, developing a taste for study, and 
gradually liinling business grow more and more 
irksome. Eventually uis father inadl him a 
small allowance, ujion which ho lived at Trinity 
College, Lublin. Ho took tho dcgice of 13.A. 
in 1848, and tliat of M.A. in 1854. IIo subse¬ 
quently 8tuJj:J law, and was called to tho Irish 
bar in 1857, but be does not appear to have ever 
jiractised. Luring this j)eriod he also studied 
chemistry, engineering, and political economy, 
and engaged in journalistic work, his favourite 
topics being social and economic questions afleet- 
iug Ireland. In 1856 he competed successfully 
lor tho WiiATEl.Y professorship of political econ¬ 
omy in the university of Lublin, and from this 
time political economy became the study of bis 
life. IIo held the ])rof(‘ssorsbip for live years, 
the full period dining which it was tenable. It 
was a coii'Iition of the tenure that the jiroAssor 
should ]);iblish annually at least one lecture; 
and accordingly in 1857 ho published the vvholo 
of his lirst course of lectures under the title of 
T/ie Characicr and L^vjical Met}u>d of Political 
Econumy. (A second edition appeared in 1875, 
shortly 1 eforc the author’s death.) In 1859, 
while still boliHng the Whately prormsorsbip, 
he was ajipointcd by Mr. Cardwell, then hish 
secretary, professor of political economy and 
jurisprudence at Queen’s College, Galway. In 
1859-60 he published in Frasers Miujaziiie and 
the Edi%hdryh iteview three papers on the elfecLs 
of the Australian and Californian gold dis¬ 
coveries. In 18G2 appeared 2'he Slave Poirer, 
a work that gi’ew out of his last course of Lublin 
lectures. This book, which was dedicated to 
J, S. Mill, contained a idulosophical analysis 
ol the characteristics of slave labour, and of the 
social and economic elfects of slavery, and was 
at ftie same time a defence dof the fjausc of the 
Northern States in tho Amerioan Civil War. 
It was an immediate success, tud exerted a 
powerful influence upon English ojunion. A 
second edition >#as called for in the following 
year. 

From this time Prof. Cairnes enjoyed a high 
reputation as an economist. The period in 
question was one when political economy, and 
the Ricai-do-MiU school in particular, was in 
tJie ascendant In manjfc departments of the 
science the doctrines taught by Mill wore gener¬ 
ally aooopted as complete and final. It was to 
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this dominant school that Cairnes belonged, and 
amongst contemporary English economists he 
came to be ranlicd second only to Mill liiniselfi 
In 1860 he married Elka Charlotte Alexander, 
sistcr-in-Iaw of his great fi-ieiid Pro^ Ncsbilt. 
In 1865 he moved to the iicig^diourhood of 
London, and in the following jcarJi^’ was ap¬ 
pointed jjrofcssor of political economy at Uni¬ 
versity College, London, lie did not, however, 
resign tlio Galway professorship till 3 870, it 
being allowed him to apjioint a de nty to lec¬ 
ture in his place during Llie last tm c years of 
his tenure. lie was, at tlio time of his moving 
to London, a contirmed invalid, subject to 
attacks of rheumatic gout of constantly increas¬ 
ing severity. Gradually be was reduced to a 
state of complete physical licl}'lc.ssneH.s, and his 
suderings were great. His intellectual vigour 
was, however, in no way imjuut’d, and lie re¬ 
tained to an extraordinary dcgi-eo his accustomed 
energy and cheerfulness. lie Is spoken of by 
those wlio knew liini as jiossee.sing gi'cat ooiivcr- 
satioiial gills and admirable humour; and whilst 
himself cut olf from active jiolitical life, he con¬ 
tinued to Uko the strongest interest in (airreut 
})olitics. He was an intimate friend of J. S, 
Mill, and also of Prof. Fawcktt and Mr. L H. 
Courtney. Through them and others bis politi¬ 
cal influence was considerable, especially on 
Irish que^ations. Prof. Fawcett has himself put 
on record the great ndiance that he placed on 
Cairnes’s ])olitical judgment, and tlic freipicncy 
with which they discussed ciuTont political 
questions together. Cairues liiul always been a 
sti’oiig advocate of united education in Ireland 
(see liis Letter to J. S. Mill on “ University 
Education in Ireland" 1866), and it is said 
on the best authority that he was the unseen 
centre of the operations that led to the defeat 
of Mr. Gladstone's Irish University Bill in 1873. 
The state of his health comjiellcd him in 1872 
to resign his post at Univei-sity College, and on 
his retirement tho honorary title of Emeritus 
Profeasor w'as conferred upon him. In the 
following year he received from the univi’rsity 
of Dublin tho honorary degree of LL.D. In 
1873 he published avolume of Political Essays, 
about half of which is taken up with Irish 
questions, and also a volume of Essays in Poli¬ 
tical Economy, Theoretical and Applied, The 
latter Volume contained the “Essays on the 
Gold Question ” already referred to, and other 
essiiys that he had written for various periodicals 
in the course of tho preceding fourteen years. 
In 1874 appeared Some Leading Principles of 
Political Economy newly Expounded, a work 
which is usually regarded as his most important 
contribution to economic literature. Ho died 
on 8th July 1875, after gi'cat sufTering, borne, 
for many years, with cxtraordii ary fortitude. 
Ho left a widow and three children. 

After Mill's death in 1673, Cairnes ooca- 
pied in general estimation tho foremost iJaoc 
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amongst English eoonom&ts, though it may be 
doub^ whether his subsequent influence upon 
the dovelopraeut ol tlic scieuct has been as great 
as that of his couteniporary Jevons. His work 
in economics belongs to three dejiartments of 
economic iuqhiry broadly distiiiguisliablo from 
one anotlier, namely (1) tlie logic of political 
economy, (2) the investigation and interpreta¬ 
tion of contemporary economic facts, (3) econo¬ 
mic theory. 

(1) The IjogLcal Method of rolitii-al Ecunoimj 
is an admirably precise and clear exposition of 
the province and method of economics from the 
point of view of the Eicardo-Mili school, and it 
has long been regarded as tlio authoritative 
text-book of English political economy so Inr as 
its logic is concerned. Cairnes urges with groat 
force that j)olilical economy is properly concerned 
with what is, not with what ought to be, and 
that its principles are therefore theorems of 
fact, not rules of conduct. It falls into line 
accordingly with ihcoretical sciences such as 
astronomy and physiology, not with practical 
arts such as the art ol medicine or tho art of 
legislation. Tlie method of study appropriate to 
the science is held to be the DeductiveMetuod, 
and the ultimate premises of ])olitieal economy 
aro found to consist in a few simple facts of 
human nature taken in connection with certain 
physical projiertios of the soil and man’s physio¬ 
logical coufltitutiou. The body of doctrine tlms 
esiablished is in itself abstract and hypotlieticiil, 
since the forces taken into account are not the 
sole, although they are by far tho most import¬ 
ant, forces determining the phenomena of wealth. 
Hence in the apj)licatiou ol' economic laws a 
constant a]>}ical to facts is neces.sary, in order to 
discover and allow for the effects of disturbing 
causes, that is, for the modifications tliat haiiiicn 
to be introduced in particular instinces by the 
minor influences aflecting economic phenomeua. 
Caimes's whole treatment of tho subject is con¬ 
servative in tone, and he has no syinpatliy cither 
witli those wlio, like Cliffp Leslie, advocate the 
use of the historical method in political cccnoiny, 
or with those who, like Jevons, rcgai'd the 
science as essentially mathematical in chaiacler. 

(2) The best examples of Cairucs’s method of 
dealing with contemporary economic problems 
of a concrete kind are to bo found in the 
economic chapters of tho Slave l*owc?y and in 
the Essays on the Gold Qiiestion, In both these 
cases he was fortunate in selecting topics of 
peculiar interest at the time when he WTOte, 
and he discussed them with such originality, 
lucidity, and force, as necessarily to command 
attention. His treatment of the problems is, 
however, of more than merely temporary value ; 
and in particular his conclusions in regard to 
the general economic characteristics of slave 
labour, and the conditions essential in order that 
^ch labour may be temporarily profitable, are 
exceptionally good instances of established ccon- 
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oinic doctrines, resting mainly on an Ikductive 
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open to criticism in certain res])ects, may, fti 
regard to style, bo taken as models of clar r and 
well-arranged cxj)ositiou. Tliey deal with the 
effects of the Australian and Californian gold 
discoveries, and the most striking of tluim is 
perhaps that which tfoats of tho “course of 
depreciation.” Caimes’s theory is that whilst 
an increased supply of gold will raise tho jji'ices 
of difi'orcut clas.se8 of commodities and services 
with unequal rapidity, there is in the ajiparont 
irregularity nothing caj)ricious or abnormal 
He holds, on the other hand, tluit the movement 
is governed throughout its coiiiso by economic 
laws, and that it is possible broadly to determine 
the Older in wliich ditlcrent kinds of tilings will 
bo affected. The working out of this theory 
is exceedingly acute and siigg<'stivo ; and the 
statisticiil verification that Cainies offtMS liis 
tliooretical auUcifiations may be taken as an 
examplfj of his work as a statistician. 

(3) Tlie improvement of {'(•.oiiomie theory in 
general accordance with the docLiincs of Mill 
and his predeces.sors is given hs the main 
jiiirposc of the Leading l^rineiplrs of ]'oU(ical 
Economy tuiwly Ex-pounded. 'riiis work was 
not intended to constitute an exhaustive treatise 
on cconoiiiic science. It iii.iy rather l>e rcgar<led 
as a critical commentary on Mill’s Ennciplcs oi 
l^litical Economy. I’lie chief tojiics di.scussed 
lie Srri’iY and Demand, tho analysis of 
( 'nsT or I’uoijDition, the WagI'.a Ki nd lln’i'iy, 
Tradi: Unions, In n rsaj'U)Nal Tjmde and 
IsTEKNAiioNAL Valvk. U Is iuipo.ssible 
in the sjiace at mir ilispO'^ai to give even 
tlie brielest outline of Caini's's views on 
the above questions. His method of treat¬ 
ing them is nearly always ingenious and subtle. 
The wages fund theory, lor instance, as re¬ 
suscitated by him, is a far more complex and 
ingenious doctrine than that which Mill first 
formulated in his roidkal Economy »jd after¬ 
wards j’cpudiated. Caimes’s tlieory is that 
wages are jiaiil out of capital, and that, given 
tlic nature of the jirovailing industries, tho 
whole amount exjicndcd in wages necessarily 
bears u definite relation to a nation’s total 
capital. In further working out the theory, he 
lays great stress ujicn tlie law of tho tendency 
of profits to a mininium, and, in fact, assitm^*! 
that profits are already at or within a hand’s 
breadth of thb minimum. Little note is taken 
of the distinction between profits and interest 
The laws regulating wages aib therefore made 
to depend nltiniateiy on the laws regulating the 
accumulation ol capital. 

Cairnes is emphatic in his recognition of the 
existence of nou-compeling industrial groups. 
“ No doubt,” ho says, “ the various ranks and 
classes fa<lo into ench other by imperceptible 
gradations, and iudividnals from all classes are 
constantly passing up or dropping down ; but 
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while fills is so, it is uevortheless true that the 
average workman, from whatever ranl^lie be 
^ taken, finds his jiowcr of competition limited 
for^iraetieal ])\irjioso8 to a certain range of 
occni)ations, so tliat, however high the rates of 
reinunevation in tliosc which lie bcvoiul may 
rise, lie is excluded from slmriii:, them.” This 
is in itself not much jporo than a r<'slatcment 
of a passage in Mill’s chapter on the diHeiences 
of wages in dillcront eniployimuits. Much more 
proiuiiicnco is, however, givtii ilic doctiine 
by Oairnes, especially in its hcaiiiig on the 
theory of normal value ; and it ha.s hence come 
to be ]>articuliyly associated with his iiuinc. 

While the J^cadimj l¥iiu'iph'S exercTsed a very 
stimulating inlliienco upon economic discussion 
in i'lnglaiid, tlie doctrines laid down in it cannot 
bo said to have mot with iiiiything liko general 
aece])tiince, even amonppt those economists who 
belong, broadly speaking, to the same school us 
Cairiics himself. On tlio whole, the elTect of 
the hook was more destructive than construc¬ 
tive, for it lu'ljiod to shak(i faith in the iinality 
of the Kicardo-Mill doctrim.s. Cairucs tended 
to exaggerate the degi'ee of divergence between 
Mill and himsidf, and the net result of his 
criticism was to iinpaii Mill’s authority to a 
mucli gi-eatur extent tlian he can himself have 
anticipated. 

It lias been said that as a c( ntroversiulist 
Cairncs vvas deficient in intellectual sympathy, 
and tlio (‘haig<‘ must be allowed. With the best 
intentions, he often fails to convey to his readers 
a fair ide;n»f the real moaning of the doctrines he 
is combating. A sti iking instance of this is to 
be found in bis treatment of .levons’s tlieory ot 
the rcLtioji of v.Iue to utility. The theory in 
(juc.stion is (‘iitiivly upon the distinction 

between total utility and fuial degree of utility, 
and yet, while criticising Jovoiis's views some¬ 
what severely, Cairncs never once refeis to this 
distinction. He confesses himself unversed in 
mathetiaties, and to this may j»erhaps he attri¬ 
buted both his misunderstanding of Jevons, and 
also a certain characteristic looseness of thought 
iii several cases where (piautitative notions arc 
involved. lie analyses cost of prodiution, for 
instance, into cflbrt and Abstinenck, which are 
in tliemselvea incommenBurablo quantities, with¬ 
out over seeming adeipiately to realise the neees- 
sify of recjiicing tlieso incommoiisnrubIcH to terms 
of some common unit. True to the views ex¬ 
pressed in his earliest work, ho* always 3 lio\s'ed 
great confidence in the validity of d(‘ductive 
reasoning in economics, and ho was never afraid 
of pushing his theories to their logical conclu¬ 
sions. Wo liiive a reiuarkablo instaneo of this 
in his working out of the wages fund theory, 
where he does not shrink from the paradox that 
an increase in the supjdy of labour will anieris 
paribus diminish not moftly the average rate of 
wages, but actually the W’hole amount expended 
in wages. 


Caimes will always be remembered as at ones 
one of Mill’s most distinguished disciples, and 
one of his most'vigorous critics ; and his works 
are likely to retain on their ow-n account an 
important place in the histoi^ v?f economic 
literature. All tliat he wiot'- has a striking 
individuality, and lie expounds his views with 
a literary skill and a persuasive force that it 
would he difficult to surpass. 

[See Articles in the 7'imes for 9th Jul> 187f), by 
Mr. L. H. Courtney.—In the Fortr ;/hUij Jievino 
for August 1875, by Professor Fawi.ett.—In the 
Eiicydopaidia BriUmnica^ by Professor Adamson. 
—In the Diclioiianj of National Biotjiuiphy, by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen.—Clitle Leslie, Jinsays IV. and 
VI., pp. 41 and GO.] J. N. k. 

CAISSK. French word for (1) a chest w’hcro 
money is kept; (2) the cashier’s office or desk 
in a commercial or banking establishment; (3) 
tliO money in hand ; (4) the cash book or the 
cash account; (5) an e.stal)li,shmciit wdicre 
money is administered, e.g. Caissc dc depots, 
Gaissc d'amortisation, E. a. 

CALL. This is an Option { q . v .) and an 
oj)tiou is usually w'orth something. On the 
stock exchange there arc dealers iu puts and 
calls (see Put and Call) j a call moaning the 
privilege ol calling for a spccilied amount of 
stock builds or shaica at an arranged price at a 
HjjeciHed date iu advance. Calls extend from 
one day to three months and even longer. 
Tims, the agreement may be that a buyer of a 
call, in January, givis to the seller 1 per cent 
on £10,000 Egy])tian unillcd bonds for the 
privilege of calling for the delivery of these 
bonds at the end of February. The j>ricc usu¬ 
ally taken is the actual quotation plus interest, 
or (to use the stock exchange phra.se) continua¬ 
tion, rales which may accrue in the interval. 
We will say the spccilicd stock is worth 80 in 
tim middle of January, and to this price is 
added three Ibrtnights’ rates of continuation or 
interest at per cent per fortiiiglit, so bringing 
up the call price to 80|. If, iu the meanwhile, 
the buyer of the “all has been able to sell this 
amount of the stock at anything above 80^, 
the diifcrencB represents his profit on the opera- 
tu>n against wliieh has to bo set lus first outlay 
of ] per cent. 

Cai^ is also used in connection with joint- 
sto(ik companies and loans which are not fully 
paid up at the time of issue. .For the coiiveni- 
ciico of subscribers it is usually arranged that 
the amounts paid shall be, on ajijdication, say 
5 per cent of tlio amount, on allotment, 10 per 
cent, ami the remaindor is paiil by degrees 
according to the dates of the “ciiHs.” Often, 
also, it is an’Qiiged that only ]>art of tlie nominal 
C{ij>ihd shall bo paid up, the remainder not to 
bo called up witliout tho sanction of the share¬ 
holders. In the case of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, in which the liability of shareholders and 
trustees of shareholders was “ unlimited," thfi 
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calls continued until many contributors had 
paid up to the utmost farthing of what they 
possessed. Limited and reserved liability acts 
have put sonu! limit to this terrible, because 
indelinito, lisk. a. e. 

CALONNE,‘ CiiARi-Es Alexandre dk, 
bom at Douai 173-J, died in Paris 1S02. Ori¬ 
ginally a magistrate, lie bocanio, 9th November 
1783, coinjitrollcr-general of the finances, which 
oflico he held till 8th April 1787, and iu which 
ho proved hii^iself singulaidy ineoin])utciit. The 
commencement of his ollicial career, however, 
at least iu those points which were concerned 
with the chamber of discount., Ja caUf^etlc.^compfc, 
was successful enough ; but before long the 
treasury, under liis diicctiou, became an insti¬ 
tution only kci)t going by cxjiedieiits. The 
fertility of his pen daz/Ied him ; he considered 
difficulties as solved tlio .solution of which was 
only deferred. Under his ministry the first 
assembly of Notables was convened. Having 
eniigi’atcd to England when the llevolution 
broke out, ho returned to Franco in 1802, and 
died there a lew months afterwards. 

He Buccesfeively published: Correspondance de 
NeeJeer el de CaJonne (1787, in 4to).— Re^ivHe au 
iftn (London, 1787, in 8vo ).—Jlepomede Cedonne 
d I'ecril dc Nei:ker (London, 1788, in 4to).— 
Letires de Valonve a\i Rot, 9 fiWTier et 3 avril, 
1789 .—Aoie sur le tn’vioire remis 2 >ar Necker an 
comU de svLsistance (London, 1789 ).—De Vital 
de la France tel quit pent et tel quU doit Sire 
(London, 1790). — Ohservations sur les 
(London, 1790, in 4to).— A’sq/cisse de I'Uat dt la 
France (1791, in 8vo). — Tableau de I'JCurope 
(1795, in 8vo). — finances pvLliques de la 
France (London, 1797, in 8vo). a. c. f. 

CALVIN, Jean (1509-1564). The name of 
this illustrious theologian rightly finds a place 
in an economic dictionary. His writiTigs stand 
in the same relation to the Keformatiou as 
those of Aquinas to the Middle Ages. The 
clearest and wisest thoughts of the Reformers on 
political, social, and economical (piestions are 
to be found in his works. Ho was qualifivd 
in no common measure to form just conclusions 
on these subjects. A profound lawyer, con¬ 
versant w’ith ancient and modern history, 
familiar with the state of society in different 
countries, engnged habitually iu the discussion 
and settlement of questions of government, 
administration, law, and police, he coftbiued 
theoretical with practical knowledge in an 
'unusual degree. Add«.d to these rjitalifications 
were a sagacity, a historical insight, and an 
expository and dialectical power rarely equalled. 

Calvin's writings consist of his InstiliUcs, 
the [greatest theological product of the Reforma¬ 
tion. Ms Commentaries on Scripture, his letters, 
and some iwlcmical and theological tracts. 

' ^686, coupled with infonriation furnished by 
recoi’ds'of Geneva, are the authorities for 
'his, views on economical questibns. His 
opinions may be best discussed under tlio 
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following beads (1) church and state, (2) pro 
perty IkuJ related questions, and (3)«sury. 

1. Calvin regards cluirch and state as twfl^ 
separate and independent institutions. *irhe 
state exists for man’s temiioral, the church for 
his eternal welfare. Each has its o^vn officers 
and organisiition. Neither shoidd intrude into 
the sphere of the other : ^^eaeh should assist the 
other. All citizens are subject to both. The 
clergy are not exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the state. The church inflicts si>iiitual 
jirnalties only. Calvin w’os the first to dis¬ 
tinguish the ehnrcli from the state in such a 
way that both ))ecamo indeiiondcnt powcis, 
I'ossessm^ an inherent jurisdiction. Up to hia 
lime the state had been subordinated to the 
church, or the church merged in the state. 
This view of tlic separateness and autonomy of 
the church and sUto has been of iinraense 
indirect effect on ]>oUtical economy. It has 
fostered the sjfiril of freedom: it has (fono 
Justice to man’s secular interests: it forms the 
foundation for the inodoni movement in favour 
of the separation of church and state. Such 
a se])aratiou was, however, far from Calvin’s 
thouglits : on the controjy, he instituted the 
closest alliance between church ajid st4ito. 
Magistrates pciTorm sacred and legitimate 
functions. They must vindicate both tables 
of the law. Tyrannical magistrates are to 1)6 
endured, but no obedience is duo to commands 
at variance with God’s will. Tributes and 
taxes are tlic legitimate iueorne of princes : but 
theirrovoniios aie not so much piivaleas public, 
the “ blood of the people which it is inliuman 
not i ;0 82 )are.” Alike in church and state the 
one supreme nilcr is God (Instil, iv. 20). 

2. Calvin saw clearly that the exi.stenco of 
Property wa.s morally imcc-.sv uy. If tiicrc wera 
no such thing as pi-opcrty there would be no 
test of justice and integrity (on Numb. xxxi. 
28). The Libertines of Ids ago advocated a 
community of goods, drawing their faf.»urite 
argument from the j>ractico of the primitive 
church recorded in Acts ii. 44 ; iv. 32. Calvin 
wrongly denies that such a cotninuiiity of 
gootls ever oxi.sterl. Ho contends that the 
community wdiich prevailed Innl refernneo ex¬ 
clusively to the wants of the poor: that the 
.surrender of their proj»crty was not made by 
all: that it did notvcmbrace all their possA^- 
sious, and that all did not roeoivo equal shares. 
He is as opi)ost4l to the exaltation of voluntary 
poverty os he is to a community of goods. It 
is au oixlinance of God tliat sftme should be 
richer than others. All men are not com* 
nmuded to sell all. The rich young man of 
the Gosjiel was covetous and was bidden to 
sell all for his soul’s sake. But the fanner siut 
who, forced by no neoessity, sells the fiinn by 
which ho &up[>ort8 hi% children (on Matt. viz. 
16). Experience and observation had 
Calvin the importaime of Tiunsand CoMHB&CI^ 
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and he not slow to defend their lawfulness 
and valuoe *He knew that Povekty aros^whon 
4ra(le lell off, and hence at a memorable con¬ 
juncture in*tho soaial history of Geneva ho 
pro[)?fecd to set up the weaving of clolli and 
velvet as a means of preventing i) 0 V('rLy. His 
advice was taken, and for many years Geneva 
was famous for its inanufacturos of cloth and 
volvot. it has been tfjo hastily inferreil from 
this circumstance that Calvin was lavmuablcto 
the “ industrial ideal ” of society No pafsages 
can be quoted wliich ])rovc that such was the 
case. It is unqnestionablo that ho was ready 
to do all he could to augment tlio ]irosperity 
of Geneva, but^tis idi 1 was moral laliicr than 
industrial. Ll'XUliv lie cuiidcmncd os sinful. 
He wjw ft strenuous upholder of Sumi'I'iiaty 
Laws. (For j)articii]ftrs .see titdhcUn, i. 342.) 
But his Icg'slation regarding the colour jiiul 
8liai)e of cJoL}ie.s, adornment, and so forlli, 
was not conceived in an illilmal tenqu-r. 
He was equally o])posed to those who would 
limit men’s u.se of eaidlily good.s to the bare 
necessaries of life, as to those who would allow 
them to livo as they plea.sed {Intit J., iii. ]0). 
Calvin ]iut down idlfnc.'-s and begging as 
immoral, but for those in ital po\erty he juade 
admirable jirovi.-ion. To care for the poor was 
in hi.s view the duty of the cliurch. A sjiccial 
grale of ollleer.s liad lieon foiancd for this 
pui*pose in ajxistolic tinu's (on Acl.s vi.), and 
thi.s grade he levived. He distinguishes 
between two (das.sca of deacons: tlioso nlio 
administer the affairs of the jioor, and thoso 
■who teiid the sick ]ioor, the former being 
specially deacons {MU. iv. 3^ 9 •, iv. 5, 1.5). 
His famous Ecclesia.stical Ordinances provide 
for the yearly election of both classes of deacon.s. 
The first class took charge of the poor funds, 
the ]>oor througliout the city, and the manage¬ 
ment of the hosjdt.al. The deacons tending the 
sick lived in tiio hospital (Kamjischultc, p. 466). 
Ecclesingticai property he held it unlawful to 
alienate. What has once been devoted to 
Christ and the clinrch is not the property of 
the magistrate. The magistrates should have 
the power of supervising and the deacons of 
administering this ])roperty (letter to Viret, 

1542 ; on Acts iv. 32). It i.s dear that Calvin 
was as anxious as Knox himself to preserve 
ecclesiastical jiroperty for ecylesiastioal uses, and 
that he dhl not wish the ehurcli to draw its 
revenues direct from the state. # Tithes were 
public bui-dens and should be paid. 

8. Calvin was the first tlioologian who re¬ 
jected the current opinions regarding the sinful- 
neas of Usury. His views on this subject are 
to be found in his oommontaiics on 1-^x. xxii. 
26 ; Lev. xxy. 35; Deut. xxiii. 19; Ps. xv. 

> > xviii. ; Luke vi. 36, and in the famous 
letter (Works, vol. viu. 22^ ed. Amst.) Usury 
w not condemned by ^ripture. Scripture 
forbids the exaction of usury from the poor, 


but allows it in tlie case of the rich. The 
laws of the Jews which prohibited the taking 
of interest by Jew.s from Jews arc political not 
moral laws: these very laws permitted Jews to re¬ 
ceive interest from Gentiles. Usuryiajopeatedly 
condemned in the Old Testament^ but u^ver on 
ground.? wliich are valid for all Clu i.aiaus. The 
prohibition of interest in tlie Old Testament is 
a provision in the interests of tlie jioor. The 
exaction of interest from the poor has often 
jirodiiced tninulhs, as in Koine. Cilvin rejects 
with jvnqier scorn tlie siibstitutior,' .f “iisura” 
for ‘^thc detested word fa-nus,” holding that 
there is no descrijition of to which 

the name “usnra” may not he given. He 
exposes the evasion.s by wliicli usury wa.<i 
exacted withcait being mentioned by name, a 
l>oor man requiring to ie].ay the loan of six 
measure.? of wheat by a return ol' seven. The 
question is one not of words but of things. 
Ath-stotuk’s ai'giiment, accepted by Ambrose 
and Augustine, that usury is unnatural because 
money is baiTcn, is worth!.as. ]\lay not a 
clif'at make much profit by trading w’ith another 
Ilian’s money ? A man purchases a farm. Is 
not the jii-oiluce convertible into money I 
Usury is not unlawful iiiilcs.? it contravenes 
equity. Usury therefore (1) must not be ex¬ 
acted from the needy ; (2) the lender must not 
forget to be cliaiitablo ; (3) regard must always 
bo had to n.atnral equity ; (4) the borrower 
must be as much enriched by the transaction aa 
the lender ; (5) our coneejition of justice must 
be drawn from tlio Word of God and not from 
prevailing usage ; (G) the in (^crests of the state 
as well a.s the individuals couLerned must be 
considered ; and (7) the limit of interest fixed 
in each state must not be exceeded. But usury 
.‘ihould not be made a means of livelihood. It 
is plain from this iia.ssago that Calvin rejected 
the two chief arguments against usury—its 
eoudemnation by Scripture, and the baiTcnness 
of money ; but that ho felt rather than saw 
the distinction between usury and Interest, 
Whether ho disoornod tho lu-inciple on which 
the jiaymcnt of interest rests is doubtful. He 
says, indeed, that no creditor can ever lend 
money without loss to himself, and tliat usury 
ought to be paid to the creditor in addition to 
the original sum to compensate him for loss, 
but it fc uncertain whether he saw that this 
principle applies in all cases. (On Ex, xxii. 
2.5 and related passages.) 

The best edition of Calvin’s writings is that 
under the charge of Baiini, Cunifz, and Reuse, the 
public.atiqn of which began in 1868. The Amster¬ 
dam edition of 1667-71, 9 vols. folio, is that 
commonly quoted. See also Henry, Das Leben 
CalvirCst Hamburg, 1835-44.—Stuhelin, Johannes 
Calvin Leben und aus^ewithlte Schri/Un^ Elbcrfeld, 
1863.—Kampschullo, Johann Calviny ^ineKirche 
und Sein Stoat in Qenfy Leipzig, 1869.— Dyer, 
The Life of John Calvin^ 1860. —Reybum, John 
Calvin: Hia Life^ LetterSy and Worky 1914.—And 
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Herzog, Heal-Erwy, “Wncker.”—Bbhir-Buwerk, 
Capital and Interest, Mr. Sjuart’s translation I. 
28.—Wiskeniauu, Darstcllung der in Deutschland 
zur Zeit der Jlefonnalion herrst^ienden. National- 
ahononiischen Ansichten (1861).—Elster, Johann 
Calvin aU "i^taatsviann, etc.— JaJirb'dchcr fur Nat. 
Ukonomie, 1878, vol. xxxi. }>. 163 et scj.—Lecky, 
Rationalism, li. 265, ed. 1878. w. ?. 

CAMBAGE, Duoit de. This was a due 
payable in parts of medifeval Germany, France, 
and the Netlierlands, by the tenants to their 
lord for the firivilege of brewing ale. Tlie term 
occurs in some cbartularies during the first half 
of the 12th eeutury, and about a hundred 
years later cauibago with other dues was 
granted by Guy, count of Flanders, to the 
hospibil of St. Bartholomew of Bethany. In 
England the seigiiorial revenues from ale appear 
to have been almost, if not entirely, derived from 
Amerc'EMENTs in the manor courts for breaches 
of the assize of ole, and the terra “cambage” was 
not used. The word was no donbt derived from 
the low Latin, cumha, an aloshop, an<l camum. 
The latter was a kind of effervescent ale brewed 
from barley with ginger and other spices. 

[Ducange, Olossarii/m media et injiina Lalinu 
iatis, 1733.] A. R- 

CAMBTST. See ExciiANfiE BnoKEU. 

GAMBON, Pii'iiUE JosEiMi (1756-1826), 
the greatest financier of the period of the 
French Revolution, was a native of Mont¬ 
pellier, where his father carried on a large 
business as a wholesale grocer. lie was well 
educated, and, as he showed a great aptitude 
for business, was admitted, while still young, 
a partner in his father’s firm. He was highly 
esteemed by his fcllow-ritizens, was el(?cted in 
1790 a inuuicipal councillor of Montpellier, 
and in 1791 a deputy for the dejtartinont of 
the Hcrault to the Legislative Assembly. He 
was already well known in Paris, where lie had 
resided for several months during 1789 and 
1790 as a d^.jmU auppUant to the Constituent 
Assembly, and was immediately appointed 
reporter of the committee of the natijiial 
treasury. In this capacity he showid such 
complete mastery of fniiincial detail that he 
was in 1792 chosen by the linancial committee 
of the Assembly to be their ordinary reporter. 
The declaration of war with Austria made it 
imperative for the Assembly to raise lai^e sums 
of money at once, and Gambon in three olabor- 
• ate reports laid the financial state of France 
befoie his colleagues. A cai-efiil study of the.se 
reports, which were entitled Tableau des hesoivs 
et des resftmircr.it dc la Nation, ])resentcd on 3d 
April 1792 ; Jlapport sur la mtuniion drs Fin- 
u.nces, on l7th, 18tb,-and i9th April; and Unp- 
pm-.sur la situation geniralc des Fimiors, on 
’^•loth May, is absolutely necessary for any one 
^ wh 9 would ap])reeiate the financial condition 
of France when foreign war added io the com- 
plfeations of the Revolution. The ability of 
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tlie reporter was generally recognised ; 'Gambon 
was eluded President of the Assembly in August 

1792, and in the following month first deputy#- 
for the Hcrault to the Conventiou. Hc^^waa 
naturally elected to its financial comniitlec, 
of which he became the ordinary rcj)ortcr. The 
war uith Austria liod boon followed by war 
with Prussia, and after the cxccutimi of Louis 
XVI. by war with Eurojic. The financial con¬ 
dition of France was despemte. All Ciunhon 
could do was to projiosc issues of Assioxats, of 
which 400,000,000 of livres (£16,000,000) in 
nominal value were directed to be created l7th 
October 1792, and 800,000,000 (£32,000,000), 
1st Febuiary 1793. Cfiml»)n»was elected a 
member of the Goimnittcc of (loneral Defence 
in January 1793, and of the first Committee 
of Public Safety in April 1793. This com¬ 
mittee w.as repln<*ed 1-ith July 1793 by what 
is know'll a.s the gn-jit Committee ol Public 
Safety, to winch Camhon was not elected. 
Thus rroed from the cares and rcspon.sihilitics 
of general administration, Gambon devoted 
himself wholly to the infiiiageinent of the fm- 
ances of France. I'he two chief cause.s of thfl 
confusion which prevailed were the excessive 
amount of assignats in circulation and their 
consequent depreciation, and the ignorance pre¬ 
vailing as to the actual debt of the country. 
To remedy them Gambon proposed to prejiare 
a Guand Livke of the national debt. Ills 
aims are beat indicjiteJ in the title of bih report, 
presented to the Convention on 15th August 

1793, Rapport sur la (Idle publhiue, svr let 
moyens d employer pour tenreijisirer sur tin 
grand livre; pour adinelire la ddU publique 
cnpayement des biens natumatuqui stmf cn vente ,; 
2 )our retircr et annnler Ics atu'icns litres de 
cr^ance; pour aeriUrer la HquUlalion; pour 
r^gler U mode actvd dr payement tie. la deJie 
eonsoHdee dans les chefs-Ucur dc district; cl pour 
refircr Us assUpiats dc la circulation. This is 
the great measure on which Cainbon’s j^me as 
a financier rests. There is no need to examino 
his other reports ; they all had the same intent, 
to realise tlie property of the nation and thus 
extinguish the assignats as far as po.ssible. 
He was aided in his endeavours by other less 
known deputies, who worked in the Financial 
Committee, of whom the ablejit were Ramcl 
and .Johannot, and Robert Ijimlet, who l*id 
charge of Uic department of “national sub- 
sist'-nees or reimirces” in the gi'cat Committo#,* 
of Publn; Safety. 'Phroughout tho Keign of 
Terror, Gambon worked at tl» financc.s, and 
practically administrrt'd tliein. He had no 
sympathy with the views of Robespierre, and 
disliked the mea.sure of the “maximum,'' which 
was forced on the Convention for political 
reasons, and was economically indclcuaible. 
This attitude made^him most obr.oxioui to 
Robespierre, who attacked him by name in. hte 
last 8])Gcch in the Convention 
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year 11. (26th July 1794), and would have 
pi’oscribed h&i had not he himself boen^ver- 
thrown on 9th Thermidor. During the first 
months of the rulo of the Thermidorians, Cam bon 
maiuSiiiud his position, but after the return of 
the proscribed Oirondins, and the insurrections 
of Oprininal and lYairial year III. (April, May 
1796), ho was attacked as a terrorist, because 
ho had not opposed tl^o 'IVrror, ami he was 
ordered to be arrosted. lie was, however, 
ainuesLicd in the general amnesty of Briimairo 
year IV. (October I79r)), and then retired from 
public life. In 1797, in a publislied Lettre 
A srs concUoyoiS sut Ics Fivnnees, ho promised 
to write a hi.stoi'y of hi' admiiustration of tho 
finances with illustrative documents, hut un¬ 
fortunately he never fulfilled this promise. He 
returned to Montpellier a poorer man than 
when he beeaMe a dejuity, and continued peace¬ 
fully oeoupiud in his bu.siness until 1816, when 
ho gave in his ailhesion to Napoleon on his 
return from Klba. This caused liim to be 
exiled from hiance as a rogi<‘ide in 1816, and 
he died at Urussels in 1820. Camboii was 
without doubt tlio greatest financier of the 
Kreneli Ilevoliitieii ; ho shaicd MiliAiiE/VU’s 
abhorrence of national bankruptcy; he strove 
to draw his country fiuin the financial embar¬ 
rassment caused by tlic depreciation of the 
ftssig.'iat.s; ho mamigcil tho treasury skilfully 
and *vith absolute honc.sty, and ho possessed 
MoNTESQiTiKifs power of making financial state¬ 
ments lucid and even interesting. 

Tliere exists no work devoted to Cambou ami 
Ills measures; Die Ix-st luoguipliical sketch is in 
the Iiio(jrai>hie ( 1830 ) ; tliciv .re some in- 
terc.sling r -Lices in Mou/peUi'T sons la lievulutu w, 
by Diival-.louve, -Monlpe.lliev, 1878 ; on his ad¬ 
ministration see Lt'a Fi/tano's de i'ancieii liiyime 
etde la RCi'olation, liy llenv StDiiim. The follow¬ 
ing list of (.'jimlmn’s most iin]nirtant financial 
.speeches and reports i.s extracted tiuiu M. 
Uctie Stoiirm’s Jlililioqrnphie des Fhianirs an 
SiMi-, jmidislicd in the Annali's de 
iiji'o.'e Libit des iS'riV/ocif I'uliiiipies, for Ifitli 
v)ctober 189U.—Lfgi.slativo Assembly, ilapporl 
sur la sifualion dc la Tresoin if natimi'de. 
October 1791). —Uapp<'rt sur Ics clats de /ofrjVnm.? 
de dt'peases jionr 1/1)2 el Ics amyies d jirmnter 
fmr les (11th Novcmljcr i 791 ).- Opiiiiun 

sur (e rapimt da (JomiU de la atisse de I'extianr- 
didtmrc cl S7ir la delle puhlii^^, (24ili November 
17!)l).--7'«Afm« des b es<nn!> tt des ussoarces de 
la nation (3d Aprd 1792).— des rcrctles 
etdfsdepensesde 17U2 (Gth April 1792). —Rapport 
stir la sitaalioii d^s fiiianees d la dale, du Her 
Awil ms 18tli, 19th April 1792).- 
pori stir la siliiatinn 'jcneiale des finances (15tli 
May 1792) .—Conventiou, Rapport ei projel de 
dkret stvr une noimlle criaiion de H^t>,i'd),t)00 
d’assignats (I7th October 1792). — Rapport et 
pTojei de diorel concernant la suppression de la 
caisse de Vextraordinaire et ^a reunion d Ui Tri'- 
sorerie ginhede {24th December 1792). — Pr<^ei 
de dkret pour une nouvelle ertaiion d'assignats de 


800,000,000 (let Febni.ary 1793). —Rapport sut 
la dettepublique, etc., quoted in text (16tb August 
l79Z),—Pr(ffet de decret pour d^fendre la vente, 
cession, n&jociatiou, ou transport de litres aciueli 
constalant les criances non viagires stir la nation 
(11th September 1793).— Rapport sar lei, domaints 
alih.h (Ifit Friiuaire year II., 2ist Novemlior 

1793) .— Pvjel de dicrei pour d^nionitiser les inon- 
nates d'or et d2argent (lltii Frimaire year II., Ist 
December 1793).— Projet de decrct reuitif aux 
assignats di/nonilisSs (*24tli Frimaire year II., Nth 
Decetnlier 1793).— Rapport sur le co^ 'de des re- 
cettes ct des defenses de la nation, dc^, is le Her 
Mai 1789 jusquau Her Rcjdemlrre 17DS (3d Ger¬ 
minal ye.ir II., 23d March \19i).—HappoTi et 
projet de d^cret sur les mutations par decis des 
insenptions au grand livre (16th Fructidor year 
II., 4th September 1794).— Rapport ei projei de 
dicrei sur la liquidation des compuynirsJmancicres 
amnuessous le novi de caisse d'esc/mpte, assurances 
sur la me, assurances contre les incendies (26th 
Fructidor jear II., llth September 1794).— Rap¬ 
port sur les j/eusiovs dites ecciisiastujucs (2d Saiis- 
ciilottitle yc.ar II., 18th September 1794).— JHs- 
enurs au sujel du cimi/de de Vargenierie des eglises 
{12tli lirumaire year IJL, 2d November 1794).— 
Rapport et projel de dkret sur les taxes rholidion- 
naitcs (0th Frimaire year III., 26tli November 

1794) .— Raqiport sur Its mnyens d prendre potvr 
t ftirer les assignats de la ciretdaiion et sur la erto- 
lion d'une loterie (3d IMiiviuse year 111., 22il Janu¬ 
ary 179.6).— Rkuint des diverscs opinwns prisen- 
tees d la ConvetUion Rationale sur Ic projei du 
Vomitf des /’<narice.s jiour acedrer le retirement 
dfs assignats {7th Ventuse year III., 2.6t]i February 
179,6).— lUippvri .sr »• la fimiion de la contribution 
foncibre d wiposcr sur les inscrijitions cotisolidies 
et viaghes (16th Ventdse year III., 6th March 
1796). (See Asskjnats ; Maximum.) h.m.s. 

CAMBRELENG, CiirRCiiiLL C., born in 
North Gavnlina 1786; died in Long Island 
1802. He wa.s engaged in business in New 
A'^ork ; and hecAnio member of congress 1821- 
39. An ardent free trader, he published nnony- 
inously, in 1821, An Kramination of the Neti 
Tariff qtroposed by the Hon. I/cnnj Baldtvin, a 
Rrprcscn/.afiv( in Congress, by one of the People, 
New Abirk, pp. 268. In 1830, as chairman of 
committee on commerce, he made a Report on 
Commerce and Na/oigation., which was exten¬ 
sively circulated even in England ; in this ho 
strongly condemns the commercial policy of the 
prewding lifteen years ; in 1838, from the Com¬ 
mittee oi^Ways and Means, he made a Report 
on the Currcticy, National. Bank, Independent 
Treas t'y, in which ho argued for tho separa¬ 
tion of the banking and fiscal operations of tho 
government. P. n. D. 

CAMER.4LIST1C SCIENCE {Kameral- 
wisscnscheift). So called because in tho progress 
of time the private chamber of tho king became 
tlio treasury, and tho camcrarius assumed a new 
and fiscal importance. Strictly speaking, the 
science treats of the adaptation of means to ends, 
and tho effects of expenditure on the fund of 
wealth from which revenue can be drawn. Thoi 
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it is nearly equivalent to Science of Finance.” 
There can bo no doubt that in the 18th ccntmy 
the term was applied to a subject which might 
have been j>erfeetly described by the lattorphrase. 
Thorn arc^ however, two reasons for treating 
thorn as sepaiate and distinct. "While wTiters 
on Finanok {q.i\) generally treat of the national 
revenue and expenditure from an isolated point 
of view, the caineralistic writers eonsidcreJ tiie 
hnaneial an but a part of ontiro economic science. 
Thus wo are entitled to s[)C‘ak of cameraiistic 
as well as of financial science. In the second 
place fncnice is frequently used as almost if 
not quite synonymous with taxation. The dis¬ 
tinctions thus drawn are not, however, unexcep¬ 
tionable. Many treatises on camcralistic ocience 
are in point of fact treatises on the art of taxa¬ 
tion, while on tlie other hand such a work as 
Ricaruo’s Principles of Political Eton imy and 
TcurMinn, despite its incomplete nature, belongs 
in great part to the department of camoralistio 
science. (Another branch of this subject may 
be studied under CoHMiiJtciAL Scikxcr, q.v.) 

[(rood examples of treatises on Kameralidasen- 
schdft in its early sense ns related to other branches 
of VoUcswirlhsc^ft or more generally, Wirthachaft- 
lichestoissen arefuniished in ilaurastark (Edward), 
Kamerai, etc., EncydopluVie^ and Rau (C. D.), 
Vd>&r die Karnerodioissenschuft ,; while for its more 
matured form tiie works fif iliiu, Wagner, and 
Leroy Beaulieu should be studied.] £. c. x. o. 

CAMRHAKIUS, Joachim (born lf.OO, died 
1674), an eminent BchoUr and ‘'humaiii.st,” 
the friend ol Melakoutuon, the “glory of the 
German name ” according to the learned Casau- 
bon, deserves notice here as the author of a 
history of Greek and Roman money; and a.s 
having coinb itod Ihe lucdiiEval prejudice against 
the payment of interest (see Aquinas). “Why,” 
he asks, “should you not pay for the use of 
money as well as for the use of a house ? ” 
Siatoria rei Eummarice aive. l>e Euinhmatia 
Orcccis et Lalinia, in the ninth volume ot Gron- 
ovius's Thesaurus Grascaruni Antiquitatum. An* 
other work or. an economic subject wa.s Pnliti’ 
corum et (Economicorum Ariaiotelis inte.yreia- 
iionea et e^xplic-ationea, 1581, p. y. b. 

CAMPANELLA, Tommaso (1668-1639), (a 
Dominican, born in Calabria), a much persccutoil 
phflosopher, wrote among many other works, 
Civltas Soli’i, an “idea of a philosophical re¬ 
public,” resembling the Platonic repubfic in the 
community of wives and goods, and in many 
other features, but not in slavery. In the city 
of the Sun “no one thinks it lowering to wait 
at table or to work in the kitchen or fields. 
While duty and work are distributed among nil, 
each one has only to work about four hours a 
dav.” ' The remaining hours are spent in pleas- 
.ant mental and bodily exercises. Commerce 
phys a small part in the kimjde economics of 
the' Solarians. Money, given in exchange for 
foreign goods Is not received. ^ 

(CVtaloA SoliSf begun In 1602 (during the 


author’s imprisonment), was published as paH o( 
Pedi^ Philoaophia Epilogiaiicm pdrtea gualuOTf 
Frankfort, 1623.—.fVa Tominaso Campandla . 
Luigi Amabiie, }%S7. — Th(mia3 CampancUa . . . 
Eruest Nys, 1889. Abstract in Jowett's Rcffublic, 
Preface. An Eiiglisli translatiou in Morley’a 
Universal Library, Routledge.] P. T, B. 

CAMPOMANES, Pediuj Rodhiquez, Count 
of (1723-1802), an (^uiiieiit Spanish jurist, 

I economist, and statesman. As & member oi' tlie 
group of enliglitencd ministers wlio gave lustre 
to the reign of Charles Ill., ho laboured for tlie 
I reform of taxation, the promotion of agriculture 
aud manufactures, tlio diifusion of eilucation, 
and the adaptation of Spanish institutions to 
the nceus of the age. Eminently ujuight and 
disinterested, he was one of the foremost bene¬ 
factors of his country. His thcoretio views and 
practical efforts strikingly resemble those of his 
illustrious contemporary Tukoot. 

q'he principal economic writings of Campom^nes 
are:— Respucsla fiscal aobn aholiT la Uisa y eatab- 
lecer el cof/ietdo de grains, 1764.— Eiftcurso aobre 
el fomento de indiistria po/iolar, 1774, aud iJia- 
Cicrso sohrf la educarion de los artesanos y su fo- 
vunio, 1775. Rooertsoo culogise.s tlio two latter 
works in liis lllHortj of America (note 193), and 
ju.stly says of Cainpomanes-—“ Tliere are not many 
authors who have uuit*'d more hnjipily the calm 
researches of philoso]*liy with the ardent xeal of a 
jiulihc-spirited citi/eii.” J. K. I. 

OAi^ALS* may be defined as artificial wnti r- 
ways constructed for tin’ puiposc of iin\igalioii’ 
or irrigation. Navi^mblc canals may be divided 
into two classes: (1) thoso-nscii for inland 
navigiition, and (2) those used lo .shorton sea 
voyages. The former have l-ceii coiislrii<ded to 
carry boats and baig.'S limitcil on the smaller 
canals to a carryiiig capa-dly of 25 to 30 tons, 
and on the hiig<-r caiiaLs to a capacity of from 
50 to 300 tons. !n the ca-'* of the Amslenlam 
and Maiicbester ship canals, a sumsstul at- 
tcmjit )ms been nnsdu to tonslniet a waterway 
of su(l)< lent size to peimit of the passagyif large 
'.e.i-going vc.-..scls. Tlie, cliicf exaitijilc.s of tlie 
.second class arc. the Panama Canal, Suez 
Canal, T.(angncdoc f'.iiial, and Caledonian (Jaual. 
Though known in Egypt and China, and con- 
stnicted in Hollsnd in the 12th century, it was 
not until the invention of lock.s in Italy in the 
14tlj (le-iitury that inhunl navigation iniule any 
piogre.ss in Europe.^ 'riie deveb^pment of cnt-nila 
in ITollaml greatly extcmlcd that' coiinhy h 
commeicf, as^jy Unfir means a large inland trade 
was carried on with Germany and Franco. 
Several imiiortant canals aroJ’ound in Franco 
towards the end of the 17th century, but in 
England the first modern canal was not author¬ 
ised until 1755. Five years later the Duke oi 
Bridgwater obtained his first Canal Act, and 
the success attendin^the construction of the 
canal from Worslcy^ to Manchester gave rach 
an impulse to such undertakings that Pobteu 
{Progress of Uu Nation, § iiL ch. 1 , 1886 - 1848 ) 
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pointed out that, owing to the construction of 
canals, there was no spot south of the county of 
ftirhain at a greater distance than fifteen miles 
from j^ator conveyance. It was expected that 
can -Is would prove formidable rivals to milways, 
but in 1845 began the gradual transfer of canals 
to railway companies. This tran^d'er was in 
some oases duo to tlui dread that railways would 
seeure all the tra/lic, Ad the withdrawal of 
opposition to tlic construction of tlie railwa}' 
was secured by the purchase of the canal. In 
other coses the railways otl'ercd tempting terms 
80 as to secure a monopoly of traffic. The result 
was thnt about onc-thiid the inland navigable 
canals are conltollrd ’ y railway co«n]i,ini(“S 
(see I<'‘porf of Ji'ui/kI ConJinI'ssfon, lOUlMO). 
Soiiii-* caiiats have been closed or allowcfl to 
lall out of icpair, on otliers heavy (oils called 
“bar tolls” have been imjiosfil to prevent 
tli'ir us“ by (iiillic from n('iglil>ouiiiig canals, 
wliilst ii<> adeipiale :tUenipt has been made to 
estalthsh through eonnuunicalion or speedy : 
service (see /''‘/loif of i'oiinittHi'c on 
IHSll). In 187‘i .1 joint enniiiiitli-f of tin- 
House of Lonh and ol the House of (’ommoiis 
reeoiiiin''n(led that no inteninl navigation 
in tiie liands ol the juiblic should be placod 
nudev a railway company, and iu ]S8:2 a 
sidccl eonnitittee (.! tlie House of ('ouinions on 
railways e\-prcssed the opinion that it was 
“ imj olitie that railway coiiijianics should have 
tlie control eitlier directly or indirectly of canal 
navigation, .nul that where canals arc already 
under the control of railway companies, parlia¬ 
ment should endeavour to ensure their use to 
the fullest possible extent.” 

The advaiiTagcs of canals over railways have 
been suiuiiuhI up ny L. ¥. IlarcourL in bis 
treatise on lUicr^cmd Cannh {Oxhn], 1882), as 
follows—“They are freipicnily less costly in 
construction, and their cost of inaintonancc and 
their working expenses arc conshlei-ably smaller. 
Morcovei^ the ])ro})oition of dead w'cight to the 
load carried is much less in canal barges than 
in railway waggons ; and the barges not only 
cost much less proportionately to their eajiacity 
than waggon.s. hut arc also far more easily ro- 
jMiirod. Tlic resistance also to traction is mucli 
smaller in watt-r than on rails, amounting, ac¬ 
cording to M. Jlalezieux, to only oiiedifth of 
the %voruge resistance on railways. Barges on 
eaitals can Ko loaded or unloaded at any places 
they ]mss ; whilst goods trains can^only stop at 
stations.” Sec also the JEiddencc given before 
the ConimUte’'s on the Manchester ship eanaf 
1883, 1881, 1885, and Cjv/iIs by M. Stevens 
(London, 1887). 

(On the economic aspects of canals refereii'^e may 
bo made to ObservaiioTUi snr les tarfa de nos can- 
o-M c, F. Aulagnier, 1837. —OlKservalions on Vanida 
oM NavigaJile Rulers, G. Seac\pn, 1848.—Xc Caiud 
Ir^ 0 ‘E\tT 0 pien et la riavigation de VRuphraie et dn 
Tigrtf E. Endo, 1886. —KanaU und Eiaenhdhnen 
TOL t 


in ihrer vrirtkachaftlid'-en Bedeutungy C. Hauser, 
1880. —Des Canaux de Navigation, M. La Lande, 
1778.— Die Canalisation des preussischen Slaaiea 
nebst Betoeia, Z.''ruttk,amnier, Canal 

und Eiaenhahn, Heimherr, 1884.-—by M. 
Stevoii.s, London, 1887.—AY.vew/ia/m odes Kanal, 
E. Wiss, 1878. —Ueber die KanalbfSbi' nndderen 
lieniahilitat in der EisodsiknzeiU E. Wi.s;^, 1866. 
—Die selhstarlende Ei^tenbaJm Transporte und 
die WasseTslrassenfraije, L. Zells, 1887.— Ueber 
Waaserstrassen, L. Zells, 1887. —M and 

! Wafer Transport, by J. ,S. Jeans, Loud u, 1890. 

The relative .ailvantage.s of ruilway.s . -d water¬ 
ways ill Germany are iliscussod in tlie Journal of 
the Rnyal tftatiatical Society, vol. li. 1888. As 
regards the canal sy.stem ot dilferent countries, 
see as to English Canals, History of inland Navi¬ 
gation, by J. Phillips, Loudon, 1803.—//w^ericai 
Accuant of the Navigable Rivera, Canals, and 
Hallways throughout CreatBritain,hy i\. Triestley, 
i.nndon, 1831.— Reports, Evidence, and Returns, 
Royal Commiasion on Canals and Watenvaya, 
1906. Their ftniJ Ucpoit received much attention, 
followed, about 1912, by the estebliahinent of the 
Midland Waterway’s Association to press ♦or im¬ 
proved water eomtminicatioii with Hull, Liverpool, 
hondon and the Severn Ports. As to France: 
Uistuire de la Navigation intericure de la France, 
par M. Diiteus. —Res Voies navigidles en France, 
par l\Muller, 186(1.— Manueldes Voiesna'oigables 
dc ia France, par A. Jjarme, I87S. As to Germany 
aud Austria; Die Kanal-Verbindung des Rheine$ 
mil der Dunau, C. T. Kleiusctrod. —Deuischlanda 
Wasserstrasaen i7i deren Verwe7idu7ig in ihi'esn 
jetzigen Zaslande fur den Export, von W, J. 
Muhuny, 1881. — Vienne port de vier, Traiti de 
I’exploitation des i'uu;-' comprises d'Auiriche el de 
VAllemagne, Ia Urand Danube, par Saint Hubert, 
1881. As to Holland: Nederland alsPolderlaiid, 
A. A. Beckman, Zutphen, 1888. — Le Canal 
d'Amsterdam d la mer du Nord, C. Boissay, 1871. 
As to United States: Ijie Wasaerstrassen in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amenlca in ihrer covi' 
merziellen und industriellen Bcdcutwig, C. Mosler, 
1^77-] J. K. c. M. 

CANARD, Nicholas Fkaxcots, professor 
of mathematics at the College de Moulins (b. 
about 1750, d. 1833). He was the author of 
Principcs d'£co7iomie rolitiquc, Paris, 1802, 
crowned by the French Academy. **Cea prii- 
tcudus principcs,” says CouiiNor, “ sont si radi- 
caleincnt faux, ct ra])plication en est tellement 
eri’onee, quo le suffrage d’uu cor])s eminent n’a 
pu preaerier Touvrago do roubli.” 

Canard also wrote Minnoires svr les causes qiii 
produ'siTil la stagnation et le dccroissancni du 
commerce en France, et qui ten-tent A an^antir 
I'indnstrie conmeteiale; moyen simple de les fairt 
cesser, Paris, 1826. 

[Canard is criticised by M. Bertrand. Journal 
des Savants, 1883, p. 499.] y. Y. K. 

CANCEL, Cancrm.atton. The discharge 
of a document, usually by marking across the 
operative signature, or signatures, either the 
word “cancelled" or some recognised mark. 

“ The caucellatiou of a signature operates as a 
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discliarge, unless proof can be given that the 
oancollation was done by mistake.” 

[Hutcliison, The Practice of Banking, vol. i. 
p. 125.] 

CANCKIN, Georgu (1774-1845), an emi¬ 
nent Russian financier, son of Franz Ludwg 
Cancrin, tlic distinguished German mineralo¬ 
gist. Born at Hanau in Electoral Hesse, be 
studied law and political economy at the uni- 
vei-sities of Giessen and Marburg, and early 
showed a remarkable faculty for work and a 
spirit of resiless activity. He filled successively 
several posts in the administration of Anhalt- 
Bernburg. He joined his father in Russia, 1796. 
Ill 1800 ho was employed in the ministry of the 
interior, and, having attracted attention by 
writings on military economy, he was made, 
1812, intendant-gciieral of the army of the "West, 
and in that capacity accomi'tfj.nied the Russian 
forces in their march through Germany. In 
1813 he was appointed iutcndant-goueral of all 
the “active” armies. This oflicc he resigned in 
1820, and in 1823 breame minister of finance, a 
j)ositiou which ho Indd till 1844. He jiosscssed 
in a high degi’ee the esteem and confidence of 
the Emperor Alexander, as well as of his 
successor. Ho was most diligent and energetic 
in discharging his ministerial duties, founded 
many useful estahli.shments, and gave a great 
impulse to the national iudusti'ie.s. He had 
special agents at Faris, at London, and in 
Germany, who la*]>t him informed on the ]iro- 
gress of the arts and the intioduction of new 
processes. By his financial management he 
increased the revenue, and raised the credit of 
the empire, jireviously on the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy. But his .system, though successful in 
providing resources for the goveiument, was 
founded on rigid prohibition and state-manu¬ 
factures, and apjiCiirs to have been burdensome 
to the community. His tenn of office, we ai’o 
told, is now regarded by the Russian ])co])lc as 
the most unfortunate jMjriod of their history. 
He died at St. Petersburg in 1845. Roscukk 
tliinks his general economics were injured by 
his prc-oecuiiation with the question of military 
gupply, immediate results being aimed at in the 
latter case, whilst in the conduct of national 
affairs as a whole permanent prosiKjrity is the 
object to be achieved. He represented a reaction 
against Adam Smith from the poi*t of view 
of a man of the world who had to conduct the 
economic juactice of a country ranch less ad¬ 
vanced than England, in fact, as ho himself 
calls it, “ infra-Euroiieau.” Strictly conserva¬ 
tive in his economics, he disliked new institu- 
tioEj*, being thus sometimes led to paiadoxical 
conclusions; he opposed, e.g. the ostahlisli- 
meot of banks and the extemsion of railways, at 
''least in ,Ensda. (Koschej, Gcschichte der Nat. 
► Oek*'in DmUachlandi p. 818.) 

•Oknerin was author, besides miuoi^pubUcations, 
cf a treatise Ueber die MUitdrtikonomie im Frieden 


und im Kriege, und Vber ihr WechsdverhOlifUs* tu 
den Operationen, 1820-23, of tVeUreiehlhuirij 
National-ReicJdhum und Staatswifthschafi, tx/'V 
Versuch ncuer Ansichten der poUiischen Oekpnomie 
{published anonymously), 1821, and Die Oeki,fnomie 
der menschlichen HeseU&chaften und des Pinanz- 
wese7i, von eineni ehemaiigen Finanzminisler, 1845. 

J. K. I. 

CANDAREEN. 4 denoininaiion of the 
Chinese money of account, hut not a coin. 
10 cash = l candarcen (see Cash). 10 caiidar- 
eens=:l mace. 10 niace = l tael (the unit of 
value). F. E. A. 

CANNING, Geokcje, born in Maiylcbone, 

1 770, died at Chiswick, 1827, Is most famous 
lor tlie unique services whicu he rendered os 
foreign secretary, especially in the autumn of 
1807, wlicn ho directed the capture of the 
Danish fleet, and in 1822 and 182(5, when he 
stood firm against Eraiice and the Holy Alliance 
ill the affairs of Spain and Portugal. His 
“Needy Knife Grinder” and other witty pllpers 
in the Anti-Jacobin have given him a place of 
lii.s own in our minor literature. In economical 
hlstoiy his place is subordinate. Ills first views 
of eomiucreial policy inclined him to coinpro- 
misc. Though he was uot a prol'ound student 
of finance and political economy, his close alli¬ 
ance ivith IIi:sKi^'.(»\' counteracted his own 
bhortcilinings, and justifies his inelu.simi among 
the pioneeis of a liec-trade policy. Ills utter¬ 
ances on the bullion controver.sy, the Corn 
Laws, and the navigation nets, had a distinct 
influence on the public as well as on the House 
of Commons. 

"Wben the Rejiort of the Bulllui Committee 
came up for discussion, May 1811, Canning oa 
a jirivuto member gave (in two ^.pceehes—8tli 
! May and 13th May) a general su]>))ort to the 
resolutions of the committed, tliongli he refused 
Uj volt lor the sixb'cnth (or last) which pledged 
the bank to resume cash [>aymcnts in two years' 
time. Vansi'itaut and Perceval had urged 
that continued siisjamsion of cash payp'cnts was 
nece-ssavy to the successful jiroHccntion of the 
war with France. Canning answered that our 
best strength was to sujjport the credit of the 
country, and the soundness of the currency. 
There must be no uncertainty in the public 
mind as to the real standard of the currency, 
TliC question of <I(3preciatioii w’as a question not 
of the soundness of the bank itself but cf the 
relation of the notes of the hank to the real 
standard, wldch Canning defined (as Pkel 
afterwards defined it) os a definite moaHiirable 
quantity of the metal gold, of a certain asccr- 
toinable fineness. Van.sittart had talked of 
the standard as being a “sense of value,” or 
as “public estimation” ; and Canning had no 
difficulty in showing the vagueness of these 
jilirases, and, contrariwise, the clearness of the 
terms employed by the bullion committee, who 
had been slighted as “abstract tlieorisU,'' only 
because in addition to practical kuowMge (bqf 
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iiad'acquaintfince with first principles. They 
were right in finding a sufficient proof o# de* 
pteciation in the fact that there was a difTercnco 
betwejiji the price of lluixiON in bank notes, and 
the Mint Puk'E of gold ; and it was an import¬ 
ant confirmation, to find the exchanges continu¬ 
ing for some time progressively unfavourable to 
this country. It seemed to Canning (as to 
Coiujktt) that Bl'KKk’s* description (1791) of 
the contrast between English notes and French 
Assignats can fairly bo applied to the contrast 
between English notes as they were in IJnrke’s 
time, and English notes as they were in 1811. 
Tlic resolutions, introduced by Vausittart, 
though not of •Vansi‘Urt’s own iifrenlion 
(sec Canning’s Sjtecch on Hank Charter Act, 
13th Feb. 1826), in op])osition to those of the 
bullion committee, called forth all the re- 
soui-ces of Cjinning’s wit and sarca.Hin, especi¬ 
ally tin- famous third resolution that the : 
b«ank nol(!S “ Inivi* liitlierto been and arc at ' 
this time held in jmhlic estimation to be , 
equivalent to the legal coin of the realm." j 
He compares this to Bonajwte’a proelanmtion 
that beet and nia[)le sugar are infinitely better 
than cane sugar, and must, therefore, bo used 
in place thereof, under penalties. Tlu‘sc two 
speeelies of 1811 are striking examples of 
Canning’s ])Owcr to master at second hand 
the [nincijtles of a subject to wliich he does 
not appeal either tlieu or afterwards to have 
given any sjtceial .stmly. In the QuarferJy 
iieview (Nov. 1810 ami Feb. 1811, dealing 
with two pani})ldets of Sir Joiiii SiNCLAin) he 
treats the sanjo siiliject (of the bullion 
' coinmittoe) in his lighter vein (sec bOLLloN 
CoMMITTliS, IlErOUT OF ; CuUUESCV Tueouy, 
etc.) lie had to deal with a kindled topic 
(in his speech of 13th Feb. 1826) when the 
government were taking steps to stop the 
circulation in England of hank notes under 
five pounds ; but except perhaps for a ttdling 
quotatiot^froin a private letter of Burke’s (“ If 
Pitt consents to the issue, of one jiound notes 
ho will never see a guinea again”) the speech 
is not of special iinporhinoe. 

In oflicc along with Huskisson in 1823 and 
1826, he gave willing and admiring siipj)Ort to 
the reforms in commercial policy introduced by 
his colleague. It was in the negotiations for 
a retfiprocity treaty with Holland, in amend¬ 
ment of thff navigation acts, that ho scut (in 
1826) in answer to Falck, the Di*tch minister 
at the Hague, the well-known despatch in 
cipher: • 

“ In matters of coniraerne the fault of the Dutch 

la giving too little and a.skiiig too much ; 

With equal advautage the Fi'ench are content, 

So we’ll clap ou Dutch bottoms just i.weuty per 
cent. 

(Cliorus.) Twenty per cent.^ Twenty per cent. 

Nous frapperoiiii Falck avec twenty per cent." 

Zn 1827 he helped Huskisson to frams a 


sliding scale of duties, in amendment of the 
com laws of 1815 and 1822 (see Corn Laws 
and Sliding Scale). His policy here, as well 
as in the case of West Indian slavery (see 
speeches of 1823, 1824, and 1826), was that 
of compruini.se and giudual reform, H** ad¬ 
mitted in 1827 (sj)(‘(!ch of 1st Miuch) that the 
paternal power he had claimed, in 182G, for 
government, to relax the corn laws and o])en the 
ports on emergency, had not proved to work well 
in practice, and the confession wai^ one sign 
amongst many tliat lie was inclini''g towards 
a policy opposed to all Interference of govern¬ 
ment with trade. Ili.s single budget speech, 

Ist June 1827 (when he was at once prime 
minister and chancellor of the exchequer), 
cannot fairly be taken as a measure of his 
financial ability, for the circumstances were 
exceptional, and the budget a makeshift. His 
conception of the relation of economics to 
politics may be gathered Irom his short 
speech in (lefcncc of Huskisson against the 
silk manufacturers (24th Feb. 1826): “We 
must deal with the affairs of men on abstract 
lirmciplcs, modified, however, of course, accord¬ 
ing to time and circuinslaiices;" we roust 
soar to “the heights from which alone ex¬ 
tended views of human nature can he taken.’’ 
He was careful to ]>oint out that reform of 
commercial policy had been hitherto identified 
with neither political party ; it was his master, 
Pitt, who carried the treaty of commerce with 
France in 1786, when Fox opposed it. 

[The Speeches of the IHyhl lion. Oeorye Canning, • 
irilh a Memoir of his Life, by R. Tlicrry, 6 vola., 
1S28.— TheLifeofthe Right lion. George Canning, 
by U. Bell, 1846.— George Canning and his Times, 
by A. G. Sta})leton, 1859.— Statesmen of the Time 
of George 111., Henry, Loni Brougham, 1839-43.) 

J.B. 

CANON LAW. The canon law is a body 
of mica (xai'it'fr) laid down by the early and 
mcdijEVul Christian church for the government 
of its members. It consists accordingly of 
citations from scripture, the fathcre, and the 
|> 0 [)es, together with commentaries and glosses. 
The several compilations of this character, 
beginning at the end of the 3d century and 
carried down to his own day, were reduced to 
something like their presout systematic shape 
(in the “corpu.s juris canonioi") in the middle 
of the 12th century by Gratian, a monk of 
Bologna, the founder of the study of canon law. 
His successors ajipcnded to his collection (or 
“ Docretum ’’) the decretals of the jwpes in the 
next three centuries. It need hai*dly be said 
that only such of its topics as boar on economi¬ 
cal theory or history will be considered licre. 

At the begiuniug of the book we are told 
i that the human race is under two kinds of 
laws,—the law of nature and the law of cus¬ 
tom (or positive institution) “ naturali jure et 
moribus." Civil law and canon law are 
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branches of the second ‘species. By the law 
of nature there is no private property, but “all 
things are common to all mcJ^” (“jure iiaturali 
omnia sunt communia omnibus”), as they were 
among the first disciples. St. Augustine argues 
that, as “ thti earth is the Lord's aud the fulness 
thereof,” private pro])ei*ty is not of divine but 
of purely human appointment. “Tolle jura 
imperatorum,” and no one can say “this is 
my house,” or “this is my slave,” etc. It 
would seepi natural alter this to hear that 
private pro})erty is forbidden by canon law; but 
this is not so. It is forbuiden to the dergy, 
who arc to hold their property collootivcly for 
the good of the poor; they ai’c not to marry ; 
and they arc to bo “victu ct vestitu contenti.” 
But it is allowed, grudgingly, to the laity, wdm 
are to hold it in trust for the i)Oor, and who 
are therefore to give liberally to the jioor and 
to the clergy as the almoners of the poor. It is 
hinted that among Christians the ideal distri¬ 
bution is community of goods, and that only for 
the hardness of men’s hearts is any compromise 
admitted. In the same way the ideal industry 
is agriculture; and the only right way oi in¬ 
creasing wealth is to fill the ground and brectl 
cattle. These pursuits and the simjde manu¬ 
facturing industries of an agi'icultural people 
are allowed with reservations even to tlic clergy, 
who may thus work for their own livelihocKl, 
like the apostles. Labour within these limits 
is indeed commended by the canon law'; and it 
is one of the glories of the early and mediteval 
church that it did its best to enfranchise the 
labourer. Roman Law had more regard for 
property than for human b 'bigs ; canon law- 
erred on the safer side. In their aspirations 
after an idyllic life it is clear that the wTiters 
would have gone back to barter if they dared. | 
As it was they followed Aristotj.e in treating I 
money as a “barren metal,” and they gave I 
literal eftect to the words of the gos)iel: ‘ ‘ Lend, ! 
hoping for nothing again” (“Mutuum date 
nihil inde sperantes”), by strictly forbidding 
usury and by giving every a.ssistance, to llic 
debtor as presumably poorer than the creditor. 
At first (by the council of Niocea, a.d.) 
the prohibition of Usury applied only to the 
clergy ; but a century later it was extended to 
the laity, and the “corjius juris canonici” 
abounds in emphatic assertions of it.^ “ Etiam 
laicis uaura damnabilis.” “Usura” did not 
simply mean a high rate of Intkre.st ; it nic-ant 
all and every interest whatever, and the notion 
was even stretched so us to embrace all aud 
every gain beyond what was considered a jiust 
aiid proper price, in ordinary buying and selling. 
“Qui plus quam dederitaccipit, usiiras expetit,” 
whether the “ superabundantia ” be money or 
Trtieat or wine. Qmdqnid sorti accedit, usura 
ert.” “Turpo rucrum sequitur qui minus emit 
yt plus vendat.” “R.ipinam focit qui iisuram 
Mcipit.” As late as the 14th century (at the 


Council of Vienne, 1811) demerit V. declared 
the ^ prohibition of usury to be absolute, all 
civil laws to the contrary notwithstandiag. 
Dante puts the usm-ci'S in the lowest ^jvision 
of his seventh circle of Hell as doing violence 
to God and iialuro {Inferno XL, 46-60, cp. 
95-111). Thomas Aquinas (hi 13th century) 
speaks of usury as “contra legem natune,” as 
well us against the la^^' of the church ; and this 
unuaturalness had been one of the grounds of 
prohibition from the first. Usury might be 
practised only as a fomr of war, “ Ubi jus belli, 
ibi eliam jus usurie.” 

“ If thqu wilt loud this money, lend it not 

As to thy friends,— for when did friendship take 

A breed for barren metal of his friend ?— 

But lend it rather to thine enemy." 

The arguments by which the unnaturalness 
of interest was miiiiitaiiied ran somewdiat as 
follows : When money is lent, the lender parts 
with it, and the borrower has it to use ; if there 
were any iiroductivcncss in it, the man who has 
msed it, and not the man who has parted with 
it, would justly have the benefit 'i'here is, 
however, no iiroductivcncss in it. The lender 
gives, say, ten pieces of silver; now these ten 
pieces arc not like seeds in the earth, or trees 
in the orchaid ; they do not become anything 
else than ten pieces of silver, through however 
many hands they pass. Why then should 
they become eleven or twelve when delivered 
again to the lender ? 

Again, it was said, we mimt distinguish two 
kinds of loans. There are olijccta which, when 
we have bon'owed (or hircnl), wo use without 
destroying tl>cm in the use— c.g. a field, or a 
horse, or a siludc.. We return them not “in 
generc," but specifically, in their identity, with 
compensation to the lender for any deterioration 
we may have caused. This loan is the COM« 
MODATUM of Roman law, as distinguished from 
Mutuum. In the latter instance^(“nnitu* 
uin”). as in the case o! fiTiit or wine, the borrowed 
objects are destroyed in the using, and are re¬ 
turned to the lender in kind. Now, money is 
of the latter sort; it has no “use” which is 
distinct from itself, and consistent with its 
retention by the possessor; to u>io it, he must 
part with it. But, if we allow u.sury, wo are 
claiming that money fias a me (listinctffrom 
itself, and that, when the sum borrowed U're- 
turned, an ^Iditional sum should bo added in 
payment of this suiiposcd use,—in other words 
“id venditur quod non esh” Of the other 
arguments u.scd against usury by the canonists, 
it will be enough to cite iierhaps the most famous 
one. To pay interest is to pay for time. Now 
time is the common jiropcrty of all men ; and, 
besides, time is like barren metal itself; it can 
of itself produce nothing; why then should 
anytliing be ])aiJ lor it? Thomas Aquinas laid 
special stiess on this argument, whiedi he was 
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the first distinctly to formulate. It does not 
ftppoar very explicitly in tlio canon law itsflf. 
^rhe motive for tho prohibition is clearer 
than the arguments advanced for it. It is the 
same motive which led the church to forbid a 
man in any case to talco advantage of his 
neighbour's need, and wring from him an ex¬ 
ceptionally high price, ^hrislian broth oil in css 
required tliat my neighbour’s extremity should 
never be my op[>ortunity, and 1 should never 
charge him more than the fui: [ .hJSTi'M 
Phetium for my goods, tho said price being 
the oiio assessed in money by tho cliurch or 
(it might bo) by the civil authorities, and rati¬ 
fied as custrtinaiy. Tlie same principle would 
prevent me from exacting any recompense for 
a loan. Otherwise, in either ease, I sliould bo 
receiving what I had not earned by the sw{‘at 
of niy l)ro\v, ind violating tho law of Oo(l 
and nature. 

The European world, with settled order and 
increasing commerce, chafijd under this en¬ 
forced unselfishness ; and the church was forced 
to tolerate evasions of the proliibition of usury. 
These evasions will be more fully treated under 
the head of usury ; but the chief instances may 
be mentioned liei’c. Tlie buyer on credit was 
allow’ed to ])ay more (in the liual settlement) for 
his article than the, biije.r f(»r casli, in all eases 
where, in the first iiistain e, there had been a 
real uncortaiiity fiom ordiiiaiy causes about the 
future price of the uitiele coiieeined. But it 
was to be clearly understood that the diifereuco 
in time was to have nothing to do with the 
dilference in the price (decretal of Alexantlcr 
HI. ill 12tli century, confirmed by Gregory IX. 
in 13th e- ‘itury). 

This was a cnm[iardtively early concession 
made to the Genoese when Italian coiiiinorco 
was beginning to gi’ow', after the first crusades. 
It was followed by others. It was found pos- 
Bible, for exani})lo, to exclude the Bill of 
ExciiAN4ii5 from the eategtiry of usury by repro- 
seating any DiscouM’ or Interest it involved 
as a payment for work done, namely, the work of 
tiunsjiortiug money (or at least the payment of 
money) from one place to another. Though 
money by itself was (to the canon law) unjuo- 
ductive, ** money conjoined with human labour ” 
(“pecuniajunctacuui hominisoporatione'’)could 
bo productive. Accordingly, when companies 
were formed some of wliose members contri¬ 
buted money and labour, others only their 
money, yet all shared in the gains, it was 
allowed (not with^ut misgivings) that this con¬ 
formity to tho letter of the law was suflicient. 

A third kind of exccj'tiou was made in cases 
where loans were attended with unusual risks 
to repayment; the lenders were allowed to 
receive a sum over and above their principal as 
a compensation for the r^k they had run. 
This concession was very grudgingly made ; but 
(as Hallam has noticed) marine Insurance seems 


from the first to have passed unchallenged. 
Not unlike these cases was that of creditors 
whose debtors wer^. behind their time ; interest 
in such a case was counted a justifiable penalty 
for breach of contract (“usura punitoila”). 

Finally, the Jews were allowed to lend 
money at interest, because, not being Christians, 
they wore not bound by canon law. There 
wci-o always some canonists who (like Aquinas) 
objected to this toleration; but its practical 
convenience saved it; and, till the Lombahd 
money-lenders became their comjictitors, the 
Jews had the monopoly of nearly all the ci’edit 
transactions that coul<l not be brouglit within 
tho lottor of tho canon law. Communities of 
hix Christians, like the traders of Geuoa and 
Cnhors, seemed to liavc imjierilled their ortho¬ 
doxy to gain similar advantages. 

The cliuich itself, esjM‘cially in the later 
centuries, found rca.son to relax its proliibition 
of usury wlierc its own material interests were 
seriously involved. The sa]« of offices, for 
example, such as those of cliamberlain and 
treasnier in the papal coiu't, realised a higher 
price wlicn purchasers were allowed to club 
together to bid for them; the result was, 
however, that many of those joint purchasers, 
wlio had no intention of holding the offices 
themselves, shared in tho revenues in a way 
indistinguishable from the receiving of interest 
on capital invested. Again, the sale of laud 
for tt fixed yearly ground rent (‘ ‘ census consigiia- 
torius ”), in-stead of a sum paid down once for all, 
was conceded, on the subterfuge that, not the 
yearly income, but the right to the yearly 
income was the subject matter of the sale. 
Bills V. (in the Ifith century) decided that 
such arrangements were not unlawful, provided 
that they related to land only, and were 
strictly determined by the actual yearly pro¬ 
duce of it. Had he decided otherwise, the 
revenues of large numbers of religious houses, 
especially iu Germany, would have been sori- 
ou.sly atlected. 

Hut in tlii' toleration of the “inontcs jnctatis” 
(which date from the 15th century), both the 
letter and tho spirit of the older canon law were 
violated. These iustitutious were formed by 
the joint subscri[)tions and donations of phil¬ 
anthropic Christians; and they were simply 
banks winch advanced money to tho poor at 
intcre.st. This iiitcrcst was represented as simply 
a “recompense'' for the trouble of managing 
the institutions that advanced the money, and 
thus tho obnoxious name of usury was avoidedi 
though the fact was certainly present. Besides, 
tho “montes,” to attract subscriptions, gave 
interest on tho sums subscribed, and thus be¬ 
came simply an investment for capital. There 
were also “montes profani," secular banks,* 
founded on their model, but without their 
charitable object, and dealing with ordinary 
men of businosB. But even “ montes pro* 
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fani ” escaped condemnation ; it was held that 
they were of service, if not to the poor, at least 
to the public, and the iiitdiTsL they gave on 
investments represented a Lucrum Ce'^saiNs, or 
loss whi(?h the investors >Yero presumed to have 
incurred by withdrawing their money from trade 
and putting it into these banks. "When “usury” 
had been tolerated in the case of these societies, 
it could nut be long before the like concession 
would be made in the case of individuals (soo 
articles F^viukiis, The ; Monts De Pi1st6.) 

[Corpm Juris Canonic., ed. E. L. Ilicljtcr, large 
4to, Leipzig (Tauclmitz), 1839. The chief passages 
relating to usury begin on i)p. M? and 630. In 
the companion volume coutaining the decretals of 
Pope Gregory IX., etc., see csj^ecially p]^. 782, 
1017, 1101.—The edition of E. Friedborg is con¬ 
sidered by some to have superseded Richter's.— 
Die NutionaJokonomische (.tTundsaize dcr canonhi- 
xsclien Lelire, Dr. W. Eiidemaiin (Jena), 1863, the 
most complete monogi-ajih on this subject.— Oe- 
sckiclUe der Natlonal‘Oekonov\ik in Deutschland 
(see Einldtung), \V. Rosehor (Alunchen), 1874.— 
Oeschichte dtr volksiriTthschc^llichen Literatur ivi 
Milielalter, Dr. H. Contzen (Leij)zig), 1869. The 
same autlior has also published Zur Wimllgnyirf 
des Mittelalters (Oussel), 1870, and De 'llumae 
Aquinatis Sententiis ad Oeton. }*oldicam pertin- 
entibus (Ba.sel), ]8G1.— Das deutseJie tJenossen' 
tehafisrecht, vol. iii. SiaaU- und Korporations- 
lekre des AlterUiuvis und dcs Mittelalters. Dr. 
Otto Gierke (Berlin), \^^\.—Ge.^hichie und 
Kritik der Kapitaizinalheoriceix (eh. ii.) Dr. Bohm 
Bawerk (Innsbruck) 1884.— Ntue Vntersuchun'j 
dtr Nat. Oek. und der natkrl. VolkswirthschafU- 
ordmmg, J. Schou (Stutt-rart), 1835.— Ecoumtiia 
polUica dd medio evo, L. Cibrario, 1839. — History 
and Future oj Interest and I'rojit, ClifTe Lealie 
(Fortnightly Review, November 1881). Hisloiy of 
Political Eronomy, J. K. Ingram (1-ondou), 1888. 
Introduction to English Eanumic History and 
Theory, vol. i. —{The Middle Ages), W. J. Ashley 
(London and New York), 188S.j j. n. ! 

CANTALUPO, Domenico, a Neapolitan, 
anthor of a very Rucce.ssful essay oji the com 
trade, published in 1783 at Palermo. The 
tliird edition was published in Nice and (iinioa 
in 1795, and the fourth edition by Cus’iodi in 
bis Economisti classici Ilaliani. Caiitalu|)o 
strenuously recommends free trade, full, sure, 
and equal liberty for all, and traces the history 
of corn laws from the thne.s of King^adislau.s 
(1400) down to Ids own times to prove the baci 
effects which a restrictive system always pro¬ 
duced. M. P. 

CANTILLON, Philip, author of The 
Analysis of Trade, Commerce, Coin, Bullion, 
Btfnkn, and Foreign EarJianges; . . . Taken 
chiefly from a Manusciipt of a very ingenious 
G-ntleman deceas’d,* and adapted to the pre¬ 
sent situation of our Trade and Commerce. By 
Philip Cantillon,. late of tlie City of London, 
Merchant, London, 1759,” 215 j>g, 8vo. Tliia 
Philip was the eldest son o,f James Cantillon 
of the city of Limerick, who was first cousin 


of lychard Cantii.lon, author of the Essai sur 
la Nature du Commerce. Philip carried on^a 
banking business wdth David Cantillon iit 
Wariiford Court, Throgmorton Street, Iundon, 
at least as early as 1725. In 17S8 he was a 
director of the Royal Exchange Assurance: in 
1742 became bankrupt: in 1747 was trading 
alone as insurance agc^it and )>olicy broker ; in 
1753 was partner with one Thomas Mannock 
in the same business: and in 1759 Imd retired. 
Ho married, 14th July 1733, Rebecca, daughter 
of William Newland of Gutton, Siurey, by 
whom he had two daiightci’s. There is reason 
to thinj!: that ho was cngageij for a short time 
at Richard Caiitilloii's bank in Paris, but that 
his litigious character made him unainiable and 
brought about his sjieedy return. On the 
death of Kichiml, Philip intervened in the 
maiiageinent of liis e.state, and thus obtained 
possession of several ]»a])eis, including prol^bly 
tlio Eiiglisli manuscript of the Essay, wJiich 
piofcsseilly seivcd as tlio groumlwork of the 
Analysis of Trade. He must, however, have 
mutilated the inanuscrii»t almost beyond re¬ 
cognition. Much of iho elost'ly packed oiiginal 
is omitted, and much is replaced by vague and 
general suminarie.s, must unskilfully made, 
with the result that little iinleed of the Analysis 
fairly represents the views ol Richard Cantillon. 
Idiilij) ad<ied a lueface on the history and 
imiiortance of coinnierce, some stri<‘Uire.s upon 
! close coipouitions, new matter on inland and 
j foreign trade, bankcisaud banks, and cxcliangea, 

I interspersed uith quotations finm Hi'Me's 
j Essays, and from The Universal Merchant, etc. 
(see N. Maokns), coucliidmg with a criticism 
of the law relating to bills of exchange. 

'I’lie book was reviewed in the Monthly lieviero 
or Literary Jouniol for A)iril 1759, London, 
vol. XX. 309. Sir Janies S'] i;tAKT(\Vork.s, ed. 1805, 
lii. 22) says, “Mr. Cantillon, in his Analysis of 
Trail', which 1 siijqvose he understood by practice 
as well as by tlieoiy, lias the following i»a‘jsnge,”etc. 

“A small treatise of Aritlimelic,” exjJaining 
the foreign exchanges “vulgarly and decimully” 
without “ unintelligible jargon,” was designed by 
the uiitlior of the Analysis (]i. 85), but does not 
seem to have ever been published. H. H. 

CANTILLON, Kichauu. The economic 
repute of Cantillon, for a time conijiletcly 
obscured by tlic glory of Adam can 

never liav<i rnsted^iipon the po}mlnrity of hhi 
little book, now one of the scarcest works in 
economic literature. Fur Ooi:i:nay had to 
exercise his great iiersoual influence to persuade 
his diseijJcs m>t to neglect *it as others were 
doing. And tlie elder Miuahkau, himself au 
ade]it in tlie craft of jiopular writing, dejilorei, 
and accounts for, the lailure of the book as due 
to the defects of its style and the aridity of its 
subject. The pui verted Analysis of Trade ’ 
(see Philip Can'iillon), sometimes confused 
with it, probably conduced to its dvroputa, 

On the other hand it wax tboiiirbf worth vhils 
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to reprint it lit least twice within a year ^ its 
^blication, And the refereuees to it in so 
Widely-read a book as L’Ami des 2Iominr.s must 
have made known the narao of CantiUon to 
majiy who never saw his Ussai, 

The infiiifiTiue of the book is evidenced not by 
the number but by the distinction ol its students, 
including Gournay, QutsNAY, Mirabcan, Tuu- 
OOT, and Adam Smith. It gave birth to Mira- 
beau’s VAmi des Hommes and apj)arently sug¬ 
gested much of tlie I'ablcau CEconomique of 
Quesnay and parts of the Wealth of Nations. 
It was, however—perhaps because of its con¬ 
cise style—inuclkmi8rop’‘eBonted and nvsunder- 
stood. CaTitillon avoided, as Jevons has pointed 
out, the oiie-sidcdncss of the Physiocuats ; aiul 
yet has been marked out as a Physiocrat. Ho 
was declared by ilirabeau to hold the doctrine 
that pojmlation is the source of riches, though, 
in Jevoiis’s o))ini('n again, ho anticipated in 
condensed form the celebrated essay of Malthus. 
And Adam Smith loftily imputed to him an 
attempt to form exact ostlmatcH in matters 
whore Cantillon expressly disclaimed any such 
pretension. 

The importaiieo of Die book in the history of 
the deviilopment of economic Bcienco may bo 
best iiidicatinl by a short analysis of its coii- 
tentKi. It consists of three jiarts. Part I. 
ojiens by delining WKAl/ni and resolving it 
into the elemnits Land and Lauodii, exjilains 
the “natni.d” formation of societies and social 
classes, villages, towns, cities, and capitals ; 
the “natural ” variations of W'aqks in ditforeiit 
employments (due tn lime, expense and difficulty 
of learning, risk in work, capacity and trust 
reipiired); tho “ natural ” iwliustmctil ofSurrLY 
of labour to Dkmas'd ; conlrust betwi'cn real or 
intrinsic (normal) value, and market value— 
the first depending upon cost of production, tho 
second upon Kii])]>ly and demand ; the eipiatioii 
between land and labour; the minimum wage 
for family maintenance : the dilfusion of wealth 
through tho agency of the landed classes ; con¬ 
duct of European commerce by emjiloyers at a 
venture (robbers, beggars, artists, lawyora, etc., 
employers of their own labour); wages certain, 
profits uncertain; cliangas of demand (Pashion); 
population adjusts itself to the ineaus of sub- 
sist^noe; labour the “natural” riches of a 
state: gold and silver convenient for money 
because useful, beautiful, dural^lo, portable, 
divisible, easily transported and guarded, 
cognoscible, indestructible by fire, of equal 
goodness, not too cheaply jiroduced, etc. 

_ Part 11. treats of Bahteh; market prices; 
circulation of money in mass and rapidity; 
how much money does a country require \ 
Increased and decreased currency; cllbcts of 
appreciation on fixed contracts and wages; 
Credit ; Inteukst, its catiaes, rise and fall of 
rate, not doj>endent upon scarcity or abundance 


Part III. deals with foreign trade ; Foreiok 
£xonAKOE.s; variations in relative value of 
monetary metals; alterations of coinage; 
Banks ; national banks ; reserves ; guarantees; 
banking and credit 

The lust suppleiticnt included a luooise and 
comparative account of the economic condition 
of the werkmen of Europe as rollcctcd in their 
ex])cn8cs—much, ajiparently, uimii the lines of 
Le Play’s great work exactly one hundred years 
later {Les Ouvriers Europeoiis^ IS&T ,. It de¬ 
scribed the actual diffusion of a large income ; 
minutely analysed the cost of production of 
certain articles through their several com¬ 
ponent elements, etc. etc. 

Tho execution of this ample programme is no 
less remarkable than its coiice])tion. .levons 
thought Cantillon wrote “with tho scientific 
precision of a Caiunes or a Cournot,” and Prof. 
Marshall refers to his “thoroughly scientific 
manner” of discussion (/Vm. vol. i. p. 593 n.) 
At once terse and subtle, he uiiD d close observa¬ 
tion of concrete fact with keen deductive power. 
To consumption and demand lie assigned an 
importance not generally recognised till much 
later. And his beautiful rxamplee of accurate 
reasoning were rendered tedious to his contera- 
])orurieM by vory reason of his careiul hmitationa 
and guarded hypotheses. The indirect iulhieiica 
of the book is difficult to trace. In France the 
J'hsdi has been pretty continuously read (see 
e.g, Ganilu, Des Systhim d'Economie Voliiiqu^ 
2d ed. 1821, vol. i. [qi. xv. 134 ; vol. li. ]i. 107), 
and so stimulating and suggestive does it remain 
that its direct inlluence may bo found to be not 
yet exhausted. 

Es&ai suT la. ^atwre du Commerce cn (ilnlral 
traduil (ie VaviiloU. X fjondre*?, chez Fletcher 
Gyles: dans llolborn, 3/.i>CC’.LP. (being reprinted 
for Harvard Uuiversity, 1891). II. H. 

Canlillon cuimciatcs most of tho leading 
principles of political economy relating to 
supidy and demand, normal value, the rdle 
of the Entueimienkur, pojnihition, currency, 
banking, and other important subjects. But it 
will bo found tliat the statements oftou involve 
ideas peculiar to the writer, or tho ago ; in par¬ 
ticular, his diHiciilt dcliiiition of value as 
regulated by quantity of land as well as of 
labour. •The similarities between Caiitillon’a 
views and those now received are not more 
instructive tlian tho differences. A full analysis 
of Cantillon’s work, and an extreme estimate 
of its importance, will be found in Jevons’s 
article on “Richard Cantillon and the Nation¬ 
ality ofPolitical Economy,” in tho Contemporary 
licvicio, 1881. In Investigations in Currency 
and Finance^ devons discusses Cantillon’s re¬ 
marks with resjioct to tho statement on ths 
ratio between gold and silver made by Newton. 

F. Y. E. 

It has been a matter of some difficulty to 
explain Uic connection of Ridiard Cantillou’s 
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Sssai with Paris, wliero it was pul>lislicd, and 
the influence it liad on contemporary Frencli 
economic tlionght. Tiie following additional 
particulars respecting his life may assist in 
the elucidation of these points. 

1. 2Vi-r. Life of CamiilLon. —One Richard Caii- 
tillon, probably a cousin of the economist, is 
described in some documents in the Avcliives 
Nationales, at Paris (E 804, p. 157 ; E 913, 
p. 253, and E 1948, fob 98), under dates 1706, 
1709, and ♦1718, as a merchant and banker at 
Paris, Rue de I’arbre see. Among his customers 
were Irish Catholics, and he was “Receveiir 
general de la lottorie accordee ii la Princesso 
d’Anglctcrre on favour dcs roligieiises Irlaiidaises 
transferees h, Ypres,” In August 1717, the 
ticketholders in that lottery petitioned to have 
their claims settled, the deceased Richaid Can- 
tillon (E 913, No. 253), having left only 68,200 
livres of as.sets, and 310,000 livrea of liabilities. 
Another document (Y. 11080) states that after 
the decease of one Thomas Cantillon, an Irish¬ 
man, oflicer in the regiment of I^ally, in 1764, 
his brother Jean and his father Philippe Caii- 
tillon claimed to be his heirs. 

The will of Richard Cantillon, of St. Gcorge’.s, 
HanoverSquare (the economist) (Somersetllouse, 
dated the 12th July 1732, and proved the 21st 
May 1735), shows that he had bought a house 
in Paris through the intervention of Edmund 
Gough, and he names Francis Garvaii and Lord 
Viscount Micklethwaite (died 1734) os his ex¬ 
ecutors. Another jioiiit relating to Cautilloii’s 
position is mentioned by Horace ^Valpole, who 
writes 25tli April 1743, to Sir H. Maun: 
“Lord Startbrd is come over to marry Miss 
Cantillon, a vast fortune, of his own religion. 
She is daughter of the Cantillon who was robbed 
and murdered, and had his house burjied by 
his cook a fewyear.s ago’' [1734] (The Letters 
^f Horace. Walpole., Earl of Orford, eci. by Peter 
Cunningham, 1857, vol. i. p\>. 241, 242, 298, 
and the work.s of Jonnlhan Hioifl, ej. by Sii W. 
Scott, 1824, vol. xvi. p. 2G2, *263). 

2. His Worlcs .—Tliere are three editions of 
the Essai sur la ntUitrc du commerce cn giiiirdl ; 
one of 1755, 430 pp. be.side.s tahle. des chvpitrcs \ 
one of 1756, 427 pp. and that of 1756 in the 
Discours PolUiqws de Mr. David Hume, traduits 
de i’Anglois par M. do M., Amsterdaig, vol. iii. 
pp. 153*428, 1756. It is Kigiiificaiit that 
Turgot’s tiaiislation of Josiali Tlckeii’.^ A'^- 
f£ctions on the Expediency of a Law for the 
Naturnluation of Forcupi J’roteslanLs, 1751-.52 
(Questions irnportunlcs sur k Commerce d Voc^ 
cation des oppositions au dernkr Bill dc Xa- 
turalisation, etc.). ^ boars the name of the 
same publisher; A- Londres, che^ Fletcher 
Gyles, dans. Holbom, 1756. That Gouruay 
studied C.antiilon.is clear, Tor of Gournay it is 
said that “il lit surtout lire beaucoiip VEssai 
««* le commerce on g6n6'<'al^ par CaiitiUon, 
ouvrage excellent qu’ou negligeait ” {Mimoires 


iikdj^ de VAbhi MorcUct, t. i.’ pp. 37, 38, 
1823). Tlie work was highly praised by Mably, 
Entretiens de Fhociun, p. 230, 1763 : and by 
Gkasun, Essai auaJyiiqxie sur la Jlichess^st sur 
I'impGt, Londies, ]>. 365, 1767. The most do. 
tailed account of its origin lias been given by 
, the Marquis of Mirabkau in his Ami des 
Homines, vol. i. 1756. He holds Cantillon to 
he a Pi-otesLant (p. .58), pi-ofe.sso.s to have 
acloj)tcd all his jn’iuciplc.s ([>. 78), ainl frequently 
quotes p-assages of the Kssai (pp. 34, 108, 11.5, 
116, 171, 206). The seventh cliajtter too 
opens wdth a quotation and is followed by some 
details concerning its author. ^ “He was,” say.s 
Miraheau, “without contradiction, the most 
clever man in thcvso matters wbo over existed. 
This work, one of a crowd of similar productions 
of the descri]»tion then in fasliion, is hut the 
hundredth part of the writings of that ingoni.uis 
man, which peiislietl with him by a catastr ophe 
both singular and fatal. This woi-k itself is 
mutilated, for the suppkvienl to which he often 
refers, and in which he had established all his 
1 'alculatiou.s, is wanting. Cantillon himself laid 
translated the first j)art for the u.sc of one of 
his friends, and it was printed from this manu¬ 
script more than twenty years after the author’a 
d(’.atli” (jip. 237-239). In 1767 Miraheau, ex¬ 
pounding to Uor.ssiCAU the ideas of the econo¬ 
mists upon Ihe subject of ]>o]'iihition, and 
refuting his own former ojiitiioiis, contained in 
the A'lii lies Hominrs, E.ays, ho had borrowed 
them exclusively from Ciuitillon, “whose work 
I Irad had sim-e sixteen years in manuscript ” 
(i.c. 1740). See also his FJuUisophic Rtnalr, 
Amsterdam, 1761, \. ii. ch. ix. 141, 112. 
Mirabeau was shaken in his belief by Qtivsnay, 
who denied jiopulation to he the source of 
riches, aud said “tlrat Cantillon, as a jrolitical 
instructor, w'a-s a fool ” (.sec Jlou.s.'iraH, S>’s amis 
ct ses ennemis, correspondance publUc, par M.G. 
Strcckftisen-Moultou, t, ii. p. 358, 1865). A 
rough MS. abridgement of Cantillou’H''As.sai, of 
Mirabcau's own making, is among the “ l’a])ier» 
Mirabeau,” at tiro Archives Nationalc.s at Pai’is 
(M 779, No. 1). It contains a dedication 
“ A. M. 1. ]). H. N.," no doubt the Duke of 
Noaillcs, “under whose ausjiices he had studied 
that part rd j’olitics which is based on * imagina¬ 
tion ' (obviously contrasting this with ‘ Science ’ 
CalcxU), and who drad cliargod hiip nevA- fei 
forget that other part of the subject which de- 
lauids upon fialculation, and is includefl in the 
general name of comnudreo ; if tlie.se matters are 
not fitudirdd from the very bottom, if their basis 
is not w'cll laid, they incur the ri.sk of being as 
frivolous and useless as many other es-says on 
commerce.” The e.ssay which foUows hears all 
tl 0 marks of revision by Mij’abeau ; it begins 
w’ith what is jr. 56 of the printed copy, but 
contains some paRSD|^c.s, cfjfneially the introdno- 
tory ones of the chaptered, in addition to thfjac 
contained in the printed book. 
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Cautillon’i opiuions were based on the econo¬ 
mics of the commercialist school, and of some 
9( his English physiocratic jn-edocessors. Tho 
“cq«i.tion between land and labour,” whieh 
ho quotes from Pei'TY, is contained in llio latter’s 
Political J'iiatomy of Ireland, ch. ix. 1691 (see 
Tracts, chiejly relating to Ireland, p. 344, Dub¬ 
lin, 1769). Like Adaii^ Smith at a later epoch 
Cantilloii combined the tlieorctieal reasoning 
of tho English with the systematic turn of the 
Trench, thereby promoting the oc'^ncmics of 
both countries. 

[With Oaiitillon’s view of the theory of rents 
compare J. Arbuthuot, An Inquiry into the Con- 
nedion betioen t/fe pnseuo /‘rire of Provisions and 
the Size of Purms, p, ^4, 1773.—Arthur YorNo, 
Political Anthmdkk, 2d part, p. 29, 1779, and 
Alex. Wedderburn of St. Germains, Essay vqmn the 
(pieslion \Vh •■L Pro 2 )ortio)i of the Produie of 
Arable hand ought to he guild as Pent to the Land¬ 
lord t }>. 4, Edinburgh, 1776. For Cantillon’s 
part in tn'oiioinu's see Dr. liauer’s reniaiks 
111 Quarterly Journal of Eronomics, 1890, vol. v. 
No. 1, p. 102, .'ind i>r. Ihiuer’s artude on the 
PhysiDcrals in ('onrnd's Jalirhacher fur Nalional- 
bkono'.nie und SfaiUlik, IM. xxi. U. 2 N.F., p. 14.^). 
—F. von Sivers, ibid, Ed. xxii 158 —Prof. Mar- 
Bhall, Prinriyles of Ecunoniics, 18!I0, vol. i. p. 
f)3n.— H. Higgs, Economic Journal, vol. i. No. 
3, p. 262.] S. u. 

CAPEIjLO, Pier Antitie v, author of a Look 
having llie title Nnoro traihdo del modn di re- 
golare la monrta, jiublishod 1 752 at Venice, and 
eonUaining an aiialysi.s of the, term.s “value” 
and “price,” for which it is still noticed in 
books of dogmatic liistory. M. l‘. 

CAPITAlNEItlE. A privilege granted in 
France by tho king, down to tho Lime of the 
devolution, to princes of the blood, by which 
they obtained jKisscssion of tho iirupcrty of all 
game, even on lands not bidonging to them ; 
including manors granted before to individuals; 
BO that the erceting of a district into a eayitain- 
eHs, w'a# an annihilation of all manorial rights 
to game within it. Arthur Young, Travels in 
F>'aTu:e, 2d ed. vol. i. p. 600, says “in speaking 
of tho preservation of the game in these eajn- 
taiTwries, it must bo observed, that l>y game must 
be understood whole droves of wild hoars, and 
herds of deer not confined by any wall or jmle, 
but wandering, at pleasure, over the whole 
coufitTy to tho dcstnictioii of crojis : and to tho 
peopling of tho gallics by the Avrctclied peasants, 
who jircsumed to kill them, in*crdcr to save 
that food which was to siqiport tlicir helpless 
children.” Theta^nYaiiuj? iVj>‘ were only one form 
of the oppressions of the seigneurs, w'liich will 
be found described in considorablo detail by 
A. Young. 

CAPITAL, Definitions in political economy 
present great dilficultios owing partly to the fact 
that tho words employed §ro in general drawn 
from ordinary language, and partly because the 
fundamental ideas often overlap, and it is 


nece.ssary to leave a debatable margin. There 
is probably no term in economics which lias 
given rise to so much controversy as cajiital, 
and in the limits of this article it wdll only be 
possible to indicate the main jioints i'l disjuite, 
and their bearing upon fundamental quescioua. 
As usual the historical a.sjject of tlic subject has 
been treated most fully by Gorman writers 
(compare the irastcrly introduction of Kuies to 
Ills work on Muncy and Credit {Grid niul Credit ); 
Kupital und Knpital-Zins by Eolp i-Eawerk ; 
and the article on “Cajntal” in Iionbcrg’s 
Ilandl/aeh). The word cajiital i.s connected 
with caput, and in mediieval Latin we read 
constantly of the capiialis giars drhiti, i.e. the 
inincipal .sum as distinct Irom the interest. 
'I'luis originally the term seems to have been 
confined to loans of money. A.s tlio elnirch 
1(11 hade the Iciuling of money' lor intoi'i'St or 
usury (iNTEKEhT ANi> TJsuhy), aiid as tiiis 
moral jiroliibil ion w’as generally given elVect to 
by the law, all sorts of devices were resorted to 
in order to disguise the real nature of a loan 
(.see Canon Law). A thing was nominally 
bought by the bni rower to be .sold back after a 
tune at a low’cr jirico to the lemlcr (a dry bar¬ 
gain a.s it was termed), and giadnally exceptions 
were admitted on the ground of w’ear and tear 
of the thiiig lent or indirect loss to the lender. 
In England before tho time of tho Tudors 
(comjiare Selianz, og). cit. infra) it had become 
generally recognised by Tuerelumts and legis¬ 
lators that it was impn.ssibhi to distinguish 
between lending money itself and lending the 
thing.s which had a money value. Thms in the 
natural course of historical development the 
term ca]>ital received a wider meaning. Accord¬ 
ingly later on we find Trunur, as Knies points 
nut, exjiressly saying that cajiital consists of 
accumnhited values {valears nec'imud^cs), and 
tliat it makes no difference wlietlier the accumu- 
laticus consist of precious inctels or of other 
things. Turgot stales also that a man can live 
on capital, or lather the interest of c.'i]iiUl, just 
as well as from personal labour or from funds 
derived from pos.-<easioii of lauds. Thus capital 
is considered primarily as a source of profit. 
This historical usage of the term cajntal is still 
found imjdied in ordinary thought, and a 
Soeratic inquiry on tho modern mercantile 
mind wc?ldd j'^obably give as a first-fruit that 
cajiital i.'? (1) uralfh which yields a revenue. 

It is quite obvious, however, as the writers 
on canon law were so fond of jiointing out, 
that the jirecious metals are in themselves 
barren {nnmvius nuinmum gmrere non potest), 
and it is almost as obvious that any form of 
hoarded wealth is equally barren, that is to 
say unless it is Mtivcly cmjdoycd so as to 
produce more w’eaUh. In the errlicr stages of 
agricultural development, for example, it is 
quite common to find that tho stock is let with 
tho land (and the custom still survives in the 
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mdtayer system), but unless the stock wore used 
for productive pur])Oscs it could not possibly 
yield a revenue. It may iViihcr be noticed 
that although one private ])erson may lend to 
another cnj)ital which njay bo used uiipvoduc- 
tivoly {c.g. irtoney lent on mortgage) and tlic 
interest of which may still be paid punctually, 
it would bo iinpossiblo for a whole nation 
(apart from lending to foreigners) to subsist 
on this barren use of capital. So much has 
this considivntiou impressed itsell' upon econo¬ 
mists that many of them, eaj)ecially English 
writers, have given as the root idea of capital 
(2) that part of wealth aside for future pro- 
ductimv (sec Abstinence). This, for instance, 
is Mill's view to the o.xclusion of the older 
notion of revenue simply. Mill indeed makes 
the idea of ju'odnetion fundamental even in the 
case of individuals, and would only include in 
a man's capital that jjart of his wealth intended 
to be used in producing more Wealth. 

A little rellcction, however, will show that 
either the meaning of production tnust be 
strained, or else the definition of capifiil thus 
obtained will be much more narrow than in 
the po]nilar acceptation. In csiimating, for 
example, the accumulations of capital in the 
United Kingdom in recent years Sir R. Gitfen 
{Ef^says 00 Fhuinrr, vol. i.) takes into aecount 
the movables, furniture, pictures, etc., in private 
houses, and roughly sunniscs that they amount 
to about half the value of the houses them¬ 
selves, and although in a cerUin sense the term 
*‘productive” miglit be stretched tocover houses, 
it could hardly be made to cover ])iotures and 
ornaments. As the result of tliis line of 
criticism soinc writers (notably Knics) have 
made the i'undamental idea in ca]>ital to be 
“wealth intended directly or indirectly to 
satisfy futui’c needs." If a fair allowance be 
made for Adam Smith’s want of scieutitic and 
technical j)hra.scology his views on the funda¬ 
mental nature of capital (or stock as he prefers 
to call it) eome very near to this exposition. 
For Adam Smith carefully distinguishes be¬ 
tween the weiiUh that is iimnodiatcly consumed 
and the stock that is reserved or set aside out 
of a possible surplus. It is in.stnictive to note 
that Adam Smith, iu order to einj)hasise the 
distinction between Income and its source, or, 
in other word.s, between immediale Consump¬ 
tion and capital, gives a very vsddo and unnsual 
meaning to the term immediate. “A stor-k of 
clothes may last several years; a stock of 
fiimiturc half a century or a century; but a 
st^k of liouses, well built and properly taken 
care of, rnay last m^ny centuries. Though the 
pe^ic^ of their total consumption, however, is 
thove distant, they are still as really a stock 
(feserved-" fpr imiT\ediate c&nsumption as either 
Mothes or household furniture." Id spite of 
tke authority of Adam Smu'H, however, it may . 
be questioned if it is advisable to give to the { 


term immediate such a paradoxical interprets' 
tioD,^ and to exclude liousos and the like from 
the capital of a country. A man, it may fie 
argued, might well choose bi twcen livin^kip to 
his income and saving so much a year in order 
to build a house for himself, and when once 
the house was built it would ajij)ear to form a 
])avt of the capital iic^. only of the individual 
but of the nation. In fact, on analysis it seems 
that we ought to distinguish between immediate 
(in the more usual seu.se of the term) and de* 
fcn*ed CdNsiTMinTON. Even from this point of 
view, however, it is im])os>.iblo to bike the term 
“immediate" too strictly, and it seems best to 
eon.stnid it relatively to the Vind of income. 
The immediate coii.'^umption of a labouroi 
carniiig weekly wages might bo embraced 
W’itbin the week, whilst in the ca.se of a high- 
salaiied official a year might be. taken as the 
unit, and in the case of a great nation spend¬ 
ing money on armaments, etc., the term might 
be extemled for some yeai’S. Hut even in tliia 
last c-xample there is still a plain difference 
between building forts or strategic railways 
which arc 8up))oHod to last for cmituries, ami 
]»roviding for pre.'jent w.iiits by the j>ei.sonal 
0 (tuipmcnt of sffidiers. Ihactit^illy it is of 
course always dillicidt to know liow much may 
be fairly charged to cajiiUd account, and how 
much ought to be I’cekoncd as ]>art of imnn’diato 
eou.sumptiou. I.ogieally, however, the distinc¬ 
tion seems clear enough, and it has given rise 
to that desciititioii of ca])itid {>\) called by 
the dermaiis esjiecially coTlsiiuipfion capital. 
The principal difficulty in this conception of 
c.apital is that, in the langmigo of one of Mill's 
“four fundamental propositions on capibil," 
all capital is consumed, which, in the sense that 
nothing l.a.sts for ever, is obviously true. Yet, 
even the .scliooll>oy \\ho decides between a tin- 
whistle and a jtenny pie, knows that the rate 
of cnnsunij'tion in Ihe latter case Ls infinitely 
(juicker than in the formei-, an<l it may,bo said 
tliat if h(? eats the tart bo i.s only an unpro¬ 
ductive cousiiiiier, whilst if ho buys the whistle 
he is a siriall owner of consumption ca])itai. 
And, in fact, Mill’.s object in this proposition 
appears to have been rather to emph^isisc the 
distinction between hoarding (the wealth not 
being prodnctividy consumed) and saving (the 
w'calth being used,as jiroductivo capital), <(8ee 
AiwiiNENmi:). 

So far tliei» the re.sult of the investigation on 
the connotation of tho term capital ap|)car8 to 
he that there arc tliicc spccics'of ca]»ital in each 
of which a dilfcrent quality is emphasised, 
accordingly na wo consi»ler (1) the yield of 
a revenue, (2) tho production of more wealth, 
(fi) the reservation of means for future enjoy* 
mont. It remain.s then to consider wlicthoi 
there is not some ^ot-idca from which theM 
three branches spring. Tlic line of thought 
suggested by Adam SMITH and developed by 
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Enios IB found to lead to this result :—Cental 
^ wealth set aside for the satisfaciimi—directly 
or indirectly—of future needs. This satisfaction 
niay^e obtained by the individual by lending 
his wealth at “usury”—“usury of money, 
usury of victuals, usury of anything that is 
lent upon usury”—or byreserving means for 
future ]>roduction as in^lio c;ae of tlie husband¬ 
man and Ilia corn or cattle, or by laying up for 
himself a treasure which will be a delight for 
many days. 

In the different do])artin(’uti of political 
economy tlie stress is laid in general on one 
of these tlu’eo cljpractcnsLics to the ex^usion of 
the other two. in the de}iartment of pm- 
duction, for examjdo, as the very nanio implies, 
cajutal is I’egarded almost entirely as one of the 
principal agents in production, as sustaining 
or auxiliary to labour. Logically, it is not 
necessary to consider at tins stage liow the 
product is dividid, or even that it is intended 
for future or iimmsliato consumption. Hut in 
the departments of distribution and exchange, 
tlie eharaclcristic of yiidding profit or revenue 
is fun<lamental. whilst in taxation .several ques¬ 
tions of iinjiortancf? s)»ring from the distinc¬ 
tion involv.'d in con.snm})tion eiipilal. 

The jirincipal points of fundamental import¬ 
ance in the (jualiLative ilcfiiiitioii have now been 
considered, but there are several minor questions 
which have given rise to much controversy. 
(1) Is ail rnjiilnl the nsnlt of htbonr, and ought 
we to exclude flu: /h/vrs it/ul fire gifts of nature f 
The answer, as in all (picstiona of definition, 
must depend purely on the convenience of 
the elasailication for the, subject or problem 
in hand. In the dt'paitment of Production 
it is often nr,..essary to contrast cajiital in 
the sense of aceumulatioiH duo lo labour (frst- 
geronnoie Arhrit-/Ccit us the German socialists 
phrase it) and “ the natuial and indestructible 
powers of the soil ” of IIicardo, as, for example, 
that nt^.xceptioii may be taken to the language, 
advantages of bituatioii. In the Jejiartmcnt of 
DisriuuuriOK, again, stress is often laid on 
analogies between the limitation of natural 
sources of 8U))j>ly(and tlieconsequentUNUAUNJii) 
Incurment) and the ordinary forms of capital, 
which with fluffieieut labour arc capable of 
iudefinito extension at an ordinary rate of 
profit. On the otlie-r ha.id, however, it is 
extremely Vliflicult practically to draw the line 
between the gifts of nature anti the results 
of labour, and between canicil and unearned 
increments. Even sheej) farms in mountain 
districts I'equiro a certain amount of surface 
drainage, fencing, etc., and once the necessary 
labour has been bestowed, it is liaid to tell 
how much is duo to man, and how much to 
nature. If we consider the question from the 
national point of view', auri take, as is natural 
with a nation, long periods, the labour in 
the mere appropriation or first occupancy of the 
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natural sources will be found to be considerable. 
Compare for example the condition of England 
before the invosKm of the Uoiuaiis and during 
the Roman occupation, or medifcval England 
with the England of to-day. Rivers have been 
diverted, extensive forests cleared*, .swamps and 
inar.sliDS drained, and natuml harbours im- 
jiroved and protecteii. Thus even in pro¬ 
duction it would not seem unreasonable to 
include these so-called natural sourees, in order 
to emphasise the fact that they ' in only be 
made available, as with other forms of capital, 
by the labour and ingenuity of man. And 
although this admission is made, it would still 
bo possible to discuss Adam Smitirs favourite 
po.sition that in some things, notably agiicul- 
ture, nature labours with man to a greater 
extent than in others, e.g. the manufacture 
of scientific instruments of great delicacy. 
It may bo observed that in estimates of 
national ca]iit!il, sudi as tliat ni.nh; liy .Sir U. 
Gillcu, not only’’ is laud included, but it stands 
first on the list in order of iiiij>ortancc. It 
is obvious also that tlie capital value of land 
would certainly iuelmlc from the practical 
staiidiioint tl»e minerals, etc. not yet ex¬ 
tracted, as well HS the value due merely to 
such a (juality as .situation. Logically, any 
diflieulty may be tcclmioally overcome by 
speaking (with IIrld) of tiie “labour of 
approjniatiou,” especially if we take into 
account the contribution made by the state 
as such to the organisation and security of 
labour. (2) A second controversy has arisen 
on the question on wliich Alill lays such 
stress, namely:— Docs the distindion between 
capital and non-capital depend on the intention 
of the capitalist^ or in other ivords, the owner of 
the pdrntial capital?" If the answer bo in 
tlie alliriiiativc, we are confiontcd with the 
diflieulty from the point of view of the 
individual, tliat the same tiling would at one 
time—even on tlic same day—be considered 
capital, and at another iion-cajntal. Thus 
Professor Marshall in the Economies of Industry^ 
argues that a lioctor’s cjirriage when used on 
professional visits M’ould be capital, but when 
used for iilcasure merely would not be capital. 
(Coin])are, however, the later treatment by the 
same wq^ter iu the I’rinnpics of Eeonojnics.) 
This diflicuUy, however, would be overcome by 
admitting tlie siiecies of consuinjitioii capital. 
Again, there are certain forms of wealth, 
machinery, tools, instruments, otc., which from 
their nature could only bo considered as cajiital, 
whilst other forms, e.g. seed-corn in a famine, 
may or may not be immediately consumed 
according to the intention of the owners. 
After all, however, the diflieulty is only one of 
degree, and, os in other cases, we may leave 
o]ien a debatable margin iu the case of the 
individual, whilst with a nation it would be 
easy to determine roughly by means of etatistios 
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between the amount of‘goods or wares im¬ 
mediately consumed and the amount on the 
average reserved directly or i'jdii’eetJy for the 
future. On the whole it may be doubted if it 
is possible or desirable to arrive at the intention 
except by argliing from the accomj>lislied fact, 
or from the natui’e of the things, and the only 
use of the discussion is to emphasise again 
the fundamental distinction betu'een the satis¬ 
faction of immediate and future needs. 

(3) A thud question has been much debated, 
whicli is, however, more properly dealt with 
under Wealth {q.v.), namely :—Docs capital 
include, what are called iimxatcrial as distinct 
from rnatcrial utilities The answer is similar 
to that in question (1) as to the connection 
between Lalour and capital, and must depend 
on the convenience of emphasising, or not 
certain points of analogy and contrast. On the 
one side the “fixed skill” of a workman is in 
many respects similar to the nice adjustment of 
the wheels of a machine, and resembles still 
more closely the trained qualities of the 
domestic animals. The objection that the 
skill is attached to the man may be auswered, 
as by Mill, that a coal mine is also attached to 
a place, or, still better, by the analogy that in 
matters of contrast the technical skill may be 
considered as se]>aniti’d from the higher qual¬ 
ities of the personality of the iudividnal. On 
the other hand, however, it is often necessary 
to contrast the worker with the work done, and 
the w'ealtli produced with the people for whom 
it is produced. By some writers List) 
the acquii'cd skill of a jieople, the greater part 
of which has been inherited from the post, and 
is due to the labour, and saving, and self- 
restraint of past generations, is reckoned as the 
most impoitiint element in the national capital, 
and both in the department of production and 
in distribution the contribution of tliis “social 
capital ” to tho annual produce must bo cyire- 
fully considered. The principal rca.son wdiy a 
civilised nation can so soon recover from the 
effects of a devastating war is to be found in 
tho acquired skill of the inhabitants, and tho 
same remark applies to the rapid devcloimient 
of new colonies. Thus Adam Smith might 
well include the skill of the workers in a nation 
in its fixed capital. But when, as ia usual in 
questions of economic definition, wo a]>jiual to 
popular usage, we find that hitherto, uL any 
'rate, the contrast has overcome the analogy. 
No statistician has yet attempted to give, even 
roughly, a value to this “social capital,” or to 
estimate the capital value of the .skill of 
labourers, although in particular cases, such as 
com^^ensation for injury or death, some such 
^computation must be made. The distinction 
will be found to be. of vital importance in Jis- 
eosstng the conneetion between capit^ (in the 
‘ llarro^ve^ sense) and Wages. * 

Besides the skill of the inhabitants of a 


country are other so-called immaterial utilitiei 
whieft have sometimes been included in capital, 
and sometimes excluded. Precious motalS 
which form tho material money of a cewntry 
have always been included under its capital, and 
the question arises whether, if an eliicient 
substitute can be Ibuiid, this substitute is not 
equally capital. Tlicrq, can bo no doubt that 
without the baiikiug organisation of the 
United Kingdom the business even of producing 
wealth could not be carried on, at least to the 
same extent. Banking is an essential part of 
natural division of labuur, and Bank Notes and 
other forma of representative money are quite 
as ellicieht agents of productioh as the precious 
metals themselves. These questions are, 
however, discussed separately under Creiiit 
( 5 ’.u.) From the individual point of view such 
iniinatcrial uUlitica as tho Good-Will of a 
business, Coi’vniGHTs, Patents, and tho like 
would fall inulcr capital unless the material 
characteristic is eonsidored essential. 

Besides the three a|)ecie8 of capital already 
discussed tlierc are other divisions which have 
found a place in the U-.'ct-booka. The most 
important is the dLsLinction between ii.xcd and 
circulating capital. Adam Smith took the 
terms ajqiarcntly in their literal sense and con¬ 
sidered tho essence of the diHercnce to lie in the 
fact whether or not the capital changed hands 
(or circnlatod) in order to obtain a revenue. 
“If it (i.r;. stock) is employed in procuring 
future iirolit (as di-riinct from pivscnt enjoy¬ 
ment) it must procure tliis proiit either by 
staying \\ith him or by going from him. lo 
tbe one case it is a fredy in the other it is a 
circulating capital.” H'en/ih of y^aiions, bk. 
ii. ch. i. Mill, on the other hand, and most 
recent English economists, detinc circulating 
capital, as that which perfoiins the w'holo of its 
functions in a single nsc, whilst fixed capital 
can be used more than once in tho same w'ay. 
Of course in particular cases it wouliWbe diffi¬ 
cult to draw tlie line accurately, but the broad 
di.stinction is quite obvious. Compare and 
contrast, for example, machinery as the type of 
fixed, with food auj)plies and raw materials of 
manufacture as the types of circulating capital 
Very often by English writers cii-culating is 
used as equivalent to wages ca[)ital Thus, 
under the title of tfic conversion of circulating 
into fixed cajiitil Mill really discusses the 
cifccts of the* introduction of machinery upon 
tlie working <!las.se.s (see Wages, vol. iii. and 
A{»p.). This confusion brtwerti circulating and 
wage-cajulal lias heeii one of tho causec of tlia 
extremo and untenable form of statement of the 
wages-fimd' theory, and of the narrow views of 
tho relations of industry and cajiital expressed 
in Mill’s lour fundamental propositions (PolitictU 
Economyy bk. i. ch.^.) TTio tenns sustaining 
and auxiliary capital seem to be more free 
from ambiguity or question begging. " Other 
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divisions of capita] are siilTicicntly described by 
the words used c.g. floating and sunk, si^cial. 
iftd and non-specialised, etc. 

It«^iay hero be observed that, considering 
the complicated controversies which have arisen 
in connection mth the definition of caj)ital, it 
is often ^iscfiil to cnijjloy qualifying adjectives 
wlien the term is a}q>^cd beyond tho limits 
within wliich there is no dispute. \Vc might, 
for example, 8])eak of the slcill of a woikman 
as personal capital, and the v.rir us industrial 
organisations of a nation an social caj)ital. It 
seems also worthy of I'cmark tliat tliose writers 
who take the most narrow definition of capital, 
and confine it itiercly iX) material prdduction- 
ca})ital, really bring in the wider content of the 
idea, indirectly innler different headings, e.<j. 
tho accumulation of cajubil, the cfliciency of 
the industrial agents, organisation of industry, 
the influence of credit, etc. Tims it often 
happens that a writer imagines that he has 
made some important discovery on the natui'ij 
of capital when he lias siiiijdy made an altera¬ 
tion on the arrangement or elassihcation of 
to])ics, a most useful operation if well carried 
out, but of subonlinutc im]iortiiiice to a positive 
addition to the materials of a science. The 
latest systematic work on Cnjntal (Ka^ntal inul 
Kajiital-Ziri^ hy E. von Bohm-H;uverk), which 
is full of excellent material from tlio historical 
standpoint, gives many cxarnjiles that incur 
boino part of this stiieturc. 

In conclusion it must be allowed that it is 
impossible to thoroughly discuss such a eonqjre- 
hensive term as capital without travelling over 
every department of economics. Similarly a 
com]>leb-' hibliogianhy w'ould involve a reference 
to almost every important economic work. 

[Besides the works referred to in the text, special 
attention may be called to the following. On the 
historical side (that is of fact, not tlie{)ry), as re¬ 
gards antiquity one of the mo.st instructive works 
on the ^I'eeLs of caj'it.al is Mommseu s J/is/ori/ 
of Jiome. In the nieduxwul period t)ie work of 
Schanz, England's \ViTthscki\flHcke EnUckMiind, 
etc., gives excellent material from the Saxon to 
the Tudor period ; Thorold Rogers on Six (Jenturies 
of English Horfc and Wages and Brentano on 
Oilds and Trade Unions give the later develop¬ 
ment. On tho history of the tlieory the principal 
works have already been noticed. On the theory 

rebent times, the reader may cousnll tlie chapter 
on “Capita*! ” in the Erbiviples of Pol. ICam.^ by 
Prof, H. Sidgwick, for an excellent analysis of 
“common” and scientific English thought; the 
works of P. Lorojf BeanUea, c.g. La ILCpartition 
des Jlich.CiisC'S .* La Scioieo des Einauecs, New 
ed., 1912. The work of Karl M.ar.v {Dos Eupitol] 
which hoH been translated into English, mu'-t he 
read with raution as regards the deductions from 
the niasseB of adroit quotations from English 
sources, whilst the central theory has not been 
accepted by any economist •f repute though still 
apparently the basis of German socialism. Com¬ 
pare A. Held on Socialismas und QipUalwmus and 


I Schiifflo on tho QainUssence of Socialim (trans- 
' lated into English) List ou Naiional Systems oj 
Political E,conomy may be compared with the 
Wealth of Nations^ bks. ii. and iv.] j. s. N. 

History of the vmd .—Tlie w'ord “ c pital ” in 
its economic sense, like the ivord “ jnmcipal," 
and like the word “capital ” in its geo¬ 
graphical sen.se, is an adjective elliptically used 
a,s a sub.staiitivo (Jlurray, New Evylish Diction- 
ary, s.v.) The full phrase is “capital stock.” 
“ Caiutal ” was used for “ capital stoi k,” at least 
as early as 1635 {e.g. in DafTome, HcrchanCs 
Mirrour, Ex. No. 96), hut the fact that it was 
merely an adjective ivas by no means forgotten. 
The Act 8 & 9 W. and M. c. 20 (1697) “for 
enlarging the capital stock of the Bank of 
England,” ju-ovidcs that before the enlargement 
is made, “the common, ca])ita], and principal 
stuck of the said governor and company shall 
be computed and estimated hy the princii)al 
and interc.st owing to them by the king, or by 
any others, and by cash, or by any other effects 
whereof the said capital .stock shall th^n really 
consist over and above the value of the debts 
which they shall ow^e at the same time for 
piiiicipal and interest to any other ])erson or 
persons whatsoever.” In Dyehe and Pardon’s 
Dictionary, 1735, the article on “Capital” 
begins, “Chief, head, or jirincipal ; it relates 
to several things, as the capital stock in trading 
companic.s is tlic fund or quantity of money 
they arc by their charter allowed to cmjiloy in 
trade.” Adam Smith frequently uses the full 
phrase. E. o. 

Legal nding that Capital need not he replaced 
from profits .—A trader’s assets arc iii most cases 
wholly or partly of a pcrisluihlc nature. Before 
ascertaining the profits derived from such a.ssets 
in a given year i)ro\iRion ought to be made for 
tlie depreciation estimated to have taken place 
during that year. If, for instance, a person who 
invested £1000 in the purchase of a patent having 
five years to run, and producing an annual profit 
of £500, treats the w-hole of the annual £500 
as the profit of the respective year, ho will find, 
at the end of the five years, tliat his source of 
income has disap]ieared. If, on the other hand, 
at the end of f^acli year a Rum of £200 is earned 
to the credit of a Finking fund and the remaining 
£300 only are treated as income, the oumerof tho 
patent wul at the end of the live years be able to 
invest his original £1000 in some other profitable 
manner. AVherc the facts arc so very plain 
this seems almost a truism, but in many cases 
it is more dillicult to distinguish between income 
in the prb])er sense and repayment of ca]ntal. 
Tlie inejuiry ought, however, always (o be made 
and acted on. The imjiortancc of taking the 
depreciation of jiroporty into account in ascer¬ 
taining tho profits of a given yea: is even more 
obvious in the cose of a company than in the 
case of a private individual, llio gi'adual dis- 
a])pearaiice of wasting property must in tho end 
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materially damnify PREFiSREKCS shareholderB, 
Debenture holders, and ordinary creditors, and 
must also cause great injustice as between the 
persons entitled to the income of shares for 
limited yerioda and tlio persons ultimately 
entitled to tlie property of tlie shares. It seems 
strange that altlioiigli tlie integrity of the cajutal 
of limited coni]wnifi8 is, in other directions, 
most Jealously watched by our courts, the 
greatest laxity is allowed with rclei’ence to the 
valuation of assets of a wasting nature. 

In the leading case of Lee v. Neucliatel 
Asphalte Comjiany (Law Reports, 41 Chancery 
Division, p. 1) it was held by the Court of 
Appeal that there is nolhing in the Companies 
Acts to prohibit a company formed to work a 
wasting property, as c.g. a mine or a patent, 
from distributing, os dividend, the excess of the 
proceeds of working above the expenses of 
working, nor to iin])ose on tho conij>any any 
obligation to set apart a Sinking Fund to meet 
tho depreciation in the value of tho wasting 
property.” 

Economically this decision cannot be eon- 
sidered sound; wliile, fiom the pouif (»f view 
of persons having (l<‘aling.s w ith iimiti'd com¬ 
panies, and relying on the correelness of their 
annual })aliuice ''hect.s, it is highly iiicoiuenicnt, 
and hirtlier it coiunidicts every .sound priii- 
eijtle of business and o! bookkeeping. 

l’erha]>s the most imp-iriunt case in this 
relation is the Annnonin Soda Coiu|iany v. 
Chamberlain (19‘1>'), 1 Chancery inwlimh 
Ead)^ Tj..1., said in regaid to the division of 
capital into tixiid and circulating, and to the 
iicccsbiLy of maintaining tin* latter in its 
entirety before providing a dividend The 
fixed capital of a comjiany what the com¬ 
pany retains in t!ie shape ot upon which 

the Biibscnbod capital Las been expended, and 
which assets either tliemselves produce income 
independent of any further action of the com¬ 
pany, or, being retained by the company, are 
made use of to produce income or gain profits. 
The eirciilatuig cajiital of a conii>iiuy is a 
portion of tin; subscribed capital iuteiided to 
bo used by bring temjiorarily jiarted with and 
circulated in biiHiness.” This was followed 
in Lawrence v. West Somerset Mineral Railway 
(1918), 2 Ch, 2.50; and applied in Irisli 
Catholic etc. liisuranuc Company v.^Conimis* 
sioners of Inland lievenue (1918), 2 Irish R. 
610. A dividend can be {mid out of the 
appreciation of capital ns-icts {novided tliat 
this does not dimini-sh the value of the eajutal 
stock: Ciosjj V, Im{i(‘riiil etc. Gus Company 
(1928), 39 TitfiPS L.R. 470. A juofit which 
does not arise out oT tho coin{)any’H business, 
e,g. that shown on redemidion of dehentnres 
at a diflcounf, « an apjircciation of capital .slock 
TOich is riot distributable as dividend: Wall 
u London and Trovincial Trust (1#20), 2 Ch. 
6o2, B, s.; W, A. ii. 


Capital rartly permanent, constant 

noed^of renewal of capital is a point often not 
remoinbercd. Capital, as Ih'ofeasor Sidgwiofc 
says (J'Hnciples of Politkdl Eiwwmy, ch. j,), is 
“a scmi-tcchnical term, being habitually used 
not by men generally in their ordinary thought, 
but by men of business and others when dis¬ 
cussing industrial matters,” “In its original 
use by practical men,”h’rofe.ssor Sidgwick con¬ 
tinues, “cajiitiil” undoubtcjly means “w'ealth 
emjdoyed so as to yield a pi ofit.” The distinc¬ 
tions which, as Trolessor Sidgwick .shows, must 
bo made as to the use of the term thus defined, 
arc stated untler the head of Capital (?.v.), 
the remarks on the subject hi tiiis jdace aw 
coulined to the ])oint—that the “w'calth ” thus 
“employed” stands constantly in need of 
renewal. Whether “capital” cxi.sts in the 
fovin of mac.liinery or any otlier finished {iro- 
duct of intelligent skill, or in the form of 
tho Hoating capital or Ciish used in {mying^the 
labour enniloyeil in kci‘{»ing Unit machinery in 
motion, or in jiurcljasiug the materials needed 
to mainUin any product of intelligcut skill— 
a mint for instuno in working order—constant 
renewal is, in by far the greatest number of 
cases, needfd to maintain not merely its etlici- 
ency, but its very existence. A railway, for 
example, needs not merely a continual repair 
but pcrixjtual roconstruetion, which has {»ro}ierly 
to be charged to the fund which is proi)crly 
{>rofit, hut which in this teelinieal sense is 
called “revenue.” As traffic iucreasos new 
rails have to be laid down, ohl’staliuns enlarged 
and renewed, old bridges jej)l.U'«‘d by new ones 
ca})nblc of bearing tho heavier wciglits of the 
more powerful locomotives and the larger trains 
which they draw. In cases like this “cajiital" 
—the word is used lierc in tho technical sense 
described by ^hofc.ssor Sidgwick—has already 
been charged with tlie cost of construction of 
tho stations and briilge.s which arc now sn{>er- 
seded, and hence have to lie rebuild It is 
“revenue," therefore, the j*rodnce of “capital,” 
not capital itself, wliich has to bear tho cost 
of the renewal so far as tlii.s riiiicwal merely 
rejilaccs what is actually sujicraeded. Thus, in 
the ca.se of a station which cost originally 
£10,000, ami owing to the increased traffic has 
become insuflicieiit to meet the needs of tho 
locality, ami has tp be replaced by one costing 
£50,000, in all well-managed railwf^’s tho rule 
is that cajiital hears only the difference between 
the two sums, and revenue is charged with the 
reiilacement of the original cwtlay. This ex¬ 
ample is given as merely one instance of a pro¬ 
cess which has to be followed in eveiy instance 
in which “ capital ” lia.s to be {leriictually main¬ 
tained, however it is employed. It shows 
fui'ther, not only the projicr method of apjior-, 
tioniug the difl’erei^e between ‘gross and ^lot 
“revenues,” that is between gross and net pro- 
fit, but the very heavy drafts which con 
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Btsntly be made on revenue/’ tbatU on net 
'^prolit/' to facet a class of expenditure nhich 
t^many appears exceptional, but which is really 
a nomal incident in the coat of i)rofluction. 
^Tien examined into thus, it is interesting to 
trace how little of what is ordinarily tenned 
“fixed” ca]>ital is really peniianc! t. The ap¬ 
parent j>crmanciice of “capital” is occasionally 
spoken of as somothin^which may always he 
depended on, something which endmos foi over. 
Because tlie payment of the interest on the 
“ debt ” of a nation, or the “stock’ of a com¬ 
pany is continued from year to year, it is 
assumed that the wealth rejn'esentod by the 
original outlay c#ntinu*‘3 in existence Mid that 
the “capital” remains—cajiital dc.scribcd as the 
“saved produce of past labour.” The “capital 
considered cither in the concroto as (mainly) the 
accumulated stock ol in.strumcnts auxiliary to 
labour, or more abstractedly as the power of 
directing l.aliour To the attainment of greater 
but remoter utilities through the control over 
the produce of labour possessed by the owners 
of accumulated wealth,” is only maintained 
througli a ])er))ctual jirocess of rejirodnction. 

[See Mill, J’riunphs of Political JCconoiny, bk. i. 
ch. \. Kor connci tion betweeu Acv^dXacoi/, caput, 
and capital, see iMacloud, Dictionary of ]‘olitical 
fc'eemw/y, 8.V. “ ('apital/']»p. 324-07, and Uoselier, 
Voll'S^oirthftchitfl, p. 80, S 42.] 

C'ABITATION (in Kkaxcl). liho capitation 
was a graduated poll-tax, first imposed in 1095 
during the war with tlic league of Augsburg; 
abolished in 1097, on the conclusion of the 
treaty of liysv/ick, it was renewed when the war 
of the Spanish Succession broke out in 1701. 
From thi^ time it became a regular source of 
income until the Kevolution. 

The imjiositiou of the capitation i.s a jiroof of 
the immciiac jiower of the monarchy under 
Louis XIV. No consimt was asked, and no 
regard was j)aid to class tirivileges. The tax was 
to press upon all classes including the nobles. 
The meiulicaiit orders, and all who.se eontrihu- 
tions to the state did not exceed 40 (afterwards 
20) sous w'ere exempted. The rest were divided 
into twenty-tw’o classes according to rank, with 
a diminishing scale of payment. The first class, 
which consisted of the dauphin alone, ]^iaid 
2000 livros ; the second, viz. Die. priiiCMivS of the 
bloo^, paid 1.500 ; and so on to the four lowest 
classes, which paid rcsix'ctivMy 40, 30, 10, and 
8 livres. In idnciple, at least, the tax was 
more equitable than any other in France. ' 

The nobles and, clergy luul been powerless to 
prevent the imiiositinu of the tax, but they soon 
succeeded in modifying its assessment in their 
own interests. Tin* clergy, in fact, RU'ioeeded i 
in escaping it from an early j)criod. In 109.5, 
and again in 1701, they agreed to pay 4,000,000 
livi'es a year as long as the war lasted. In 
1709, when the goverumonf was reduced to the 
greatest straits, they purchased jtermanont im¬ 


munity from the capi^tation, by an immediate 
payment of 24,000,000 hvi-es, moat of which 
they raised by loan. The pays d'^t'U and many 
of the towns comjiouuded for a fixed anmial 
jiaymeiit, as in tlio case of the tfiiHe (gee 
Taille). The nobles obtainc<l appoint¬ 
ment of special receivers for their owii order, and 
Buecoedod in cscainng great part of the burden. 

But the most fatal cliange was the ado 2 )tion 
(in those provinces wfici’e the taillc was levied 
on personalty) of tiie assessment for the tailU 
as the ba.sis of that for the capiU on. The 
division of the twx>nty-two classes was soon lost 
sight of, and the burden upon tlie lower classes 
was enormously increased. If the taillc was 
increased, i\\Qcapitatio’n ofthcRoTUniERwas ipso 
facto increased too. Thus the {)ractico grew 
uj> of collecting the. tax fii*st from the non- 
pi ivileged, and then, if there W’as a deficit, it 
was imposed upon tiic privileged clas.ses. Thus 
it w’as reckoned that in 1788 a roturier 2 »aid 
about 12 sous j)cr livrc ; and a noble only 2. 
The class which ought to have paid 3 liv.es by 
the original arrangement iiad come to pay 24 ; 
tlie class wliicli ought to have jiaid 10 paid 60, 
and tliat which ought to have paid 30 jiaid 180. 
This enormous change v^'as ijroduced within a 
century, not by formal enactment, but by the 
steady pressure of tlie privileged classes upon 
the administration. Tlie result was disastrous 
to the state, as the tax, according to Necker, 
only jjroduced 41,000,000 livres, whereas it 
was estimated to produce 51,000,000. 

[Necker, He VAdministration des Finances de 
la Frayice (1784).—Gasquet, Prefs dcs Institu¬ 
tions PoUtiques et Sociales de. I’Anncnne Franot 
(Paris, 1S8.5).] r. L. 

CAPITATION TAXES. Taxes diivctly im¬ 
posed on each individual to be charged there¬ 
with, the amount payable being (‘ithcr a uniform 
sum or, as in later times, a sum reguLated by 
reference to a prescribed scale varying with the 
rank and station, and, in some instances, with 
the supposed fortune of tlie ])crsou charged. 
Such taxes are frequently described as poll 
tax(‘8. 

The fir.st ca])itation or poll tax M’as imjKised in 
England in 1377 at the uniform rate of 4d. per 
head. It is stated in the Subsidy Roll printed 
in the ArcJuvoloijia, vii. 37, that the sum pro¬ 
duced sva® ^22,607 paid by 1,376,442 persons, 
although, as Mr. Dowell rcinaiks, the “sum 
raised docs not correspond witli the stated 
number of taximyci's.” In 1379 and 1380 
graduated poll taxes were imposed, the tax levied 
in the latter year loading to the movement in 
which "Wat Tyler was the moving spirit. There¬ 
after, capitation taxes were levied at rare inter¬ 
vals, the jirinciplo of classification being pi'esent 
in all of them and on an increasingly elabomto 
basis. Ill 1692 a poll tax paid in esch quarter 
of that yeor produced £580,000, and iu 1698 ■ 
similar tax estimated to yield £800,000 pro- 
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duoed no more than £321 >397. ” When a tax," 
said Davenant, “yields no more than half what 
in reason might be expected from it, we plainly 
see that it grates upon all soils of iJcojtle , and 
such wayg and means of raising money should 
be rarely made use of by any govennnent.” 
Accordingly, the poll fctx of 1698 was the last 
imposed in this country, altliougli the system 
survives in several European countnes. 

Adam Smi'I II ( IVealth of Natums^ bk. v. cha]). 
ii, art. iv.) condemns ca])itatioii taxes as alto¬ 
gether aibitrary and uncertain, to which he 
adds that “the gieatcst sum which they have 
ever allorded might al\sa 3 's have been found in 
some other way much more convenient to the 
peo])le.’' It may, however, be said, that it is 
in the inetpiality of cvxpitalion taxes, rather 
than in their uncertainty or arbitrary character, 
that the essential objection to tliciii consists. 
They need not necessarily be uncertain, and 
their arbitrary character depends mainly upon 
the manner in which they arc adminisbued. 
If levied, however, without distinction of age, 
sex, or fortune, they arc so tnanifestly unequal 
that they have been described as the taxation 
of men as if they were beasts, and as constitute 
ing “a mark of slavery.” And even when 
attem])t3 have been made to rcmcily this in¬ 
equality by suitable gradations, sullicicnt care 
has seldom been taken in constnicting them to 
avoid the imjiosilion of a direct burden upon 
those above the condition of beggary hut 
possessed of the means of a bare subsistence 
only. Graduated cajutation or poll taxe.s may 
He described as rough and ready atteni])ts to 
achieve that .'sjiecics of direct taxation which is 
more scieiitilicully acconiplislied by a well-con¬ 
structed ineomo tax (see Ikcoxik Tax), to 
which tax, as then known, n^aiiy of the obsciv- 
atioiis of the earlier c(!oriomists on the siiliject 
of capitation taxes arc iiideed equally directed. 

T. 11. E. 

[Sec Dowell’s Ilistorn of Taxation and Taxes in 
Ewjland (T.onilon, ]883),—Block’.s IHctimnaire 
OinSral de la Politique (Paris, 1873).] 
CAHACCIOLI, Domenico (inannr.s and 
viceroy of Sicily), born in Naples ITl.*), died 
1789; published (1785) a pamphlet on com 
laws, having seen their bad eonsequeneos 
during a great famine which devastated Sicily 
in 1784 and 1785. However, he •is not a 
thorough free trader, and he is more of a ])oUtical 
, writer than an economist Custodi published 
his pamphlet in his Economsii clasftiH Ifaliani, 
Milano, 1804. M. f. 

CAllAFA, Diomede, perhaps the first seri¬ 
ous writer in Italy on public linance. When 
he was born is not knnv.':j. He died in 1487. 
He w^as duke of Maddaloni and wa.s invested 
<with the highest political pflices under Alfonso 
^ L qf Aragon, whb only succeeded in taking 
Naples from Renato of Aiyou ^rough the 
brAvery and ability of his caj)tam Caraia. 


Carafa's book consists only of eighty-eight 
pag^',, and its full title is: Dc re^is et honi Prin- 
ciyU officio ojmsculwii a LHomede Carafa, priij^o 
MatjdaJunensium Coiniic, comimitum^ Neap, 
apud Ca.sta.!dum, lOfiS (edition now ciftnlat- 
ing). He wrote Ins book between 1469 and 
1482 in Italian, and the Ducho.ss Eleonora, 
daiiglitcr of Alfon.so 1., uud wife of Ercole I., 
Duke of Ferrara, wliotc instructor Carafa had 
been, directed it to be translated into Latin. 
It is divided into four parts: (1) De imperio 
tuendo, (2) de jure dicendo ct justitia servanda, 
(3) de re familiari et vcctigalibus adininis- 
trandis, (4) de subditoriim civitatisque com- 
modi.s p^ocuraiidis. „ 

In the third part, which is the financial one, 
of his treatise, Carafa makes some original re¬ 
marks. He maintains that tlic revenue must be 
regulated in ])roportion to the expenditure, end 
that this has three ]U’iiieipal divisions—ex])e.L.sca 
for tlic proteediou of the. .state ; those necciisary 
for the court of the })rinco : and lastly a category 
of varying impniianco relative to tlio general 
welfare of the state. As this last category is 
the variable and uuforc.seen one, wliilst the two 
other ones are eerUiiii, the greatest possible 
margin should be left foi it on tlie .side of income, 
and ihe other expenditure should bo reduced to 
tt minimum. The revenue should be minutely 
accoiiuted for and examined into every year by 
a sjiccial body of oflicers. ’I'axes should be 
stable and in every delail iiidis})Ulabb! (Carafa 
says: taxes should be lormulnlcd so clearly 
that people need not go to law aliout them to 
know V'hat they hair, to pay) and not ojiprcs- 
sive ■ but taxes will be oertaiu to be oppressive 
il the greatest economy does not prevail in the 
expenditure. Economy in the c.xjienditure 
makes it pos.siblo for the prince to choose 
amongst the iii/iny ])ossiblo taxes only the 
very best, and climinaie especially tbo.so whieh 
are inifpiitoii.s or unequal in tlieir iiioidenco. 
Moderation in the cx])fii.‘!e.s will also have the 
good elfcct that the jiriiiee need nof*havo re¬ 
course to forcnil loans, whieh ho thus character¬ 
ises, “Quid aliud exwtiniari debet, quam tulum 
quoddam raqnnae aid furti ynmsf' Such loani 
induce jKjpulation and capital to emigrate, and 
it would bo higlily immoral for the jjrincc to 
endeavour to search out where wealth woe, by 
employing spies so as to ]»luiider his Rul^jcei 
the better. Ho thinks the eollecUng of tajN'8 
ought to be farmed out, bccau.se the “])ubli- 
cans” act with gre.atcr xeal, intelligence, and 
activity than goveriimcnt officials. Carafa 
clearly recogni.scs tJiat tlie wealth of the sub¬ 
jects is the foundation of the whole state 
machinery, and must therefore be spared, ‘'Sub- 
ditorum facultates potenti® regia fuiulanienta 
exlstimari oportet.” Ear bolder than S 
Thomas Aquikas ^.v.), Carafa does not feoi 
juoral evils from a*develo])ment of commesroe, 
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therefore compierce must be left absolutely free. 
Carafa's powerful intellect discerned how iJbne- 
fiolal for a country are foroigii merchants who 
setilo ’D it, and strongly opposed every sort of 
oppression tending to give foreigners a jjusi- 
tion inferior to that of native citizens. His 
formula of liberty is “Sicut indignum ost a 
civibus ofBcia Rogentis ii^adi, ita civmm ne<jotia, 
occuparia Regc 7W7i deed. Nevertheless Carafa 
cannot yot quite free liimsclf of the prejudice 
that state-help is of some good, a’d he adviso 
tho prince to lend money, to give prizes and aid 
industry in many other ways, since the prijicc, 
he says, is sure never to lose in the long run by 
doing so, because ‘•priuceps inops esse iioif potest, 
oujus imperio ditissimi homines Bubjiciuntur.” 
E8j)ecially agiiculturo needs the indulgence of 
the prince, because peasants often need loans, 
and when tho seasons have not favoured them, 
the tax collectors ought not to aggravate their 
situation, but give them a little time to pay 
their taxes and their debts. The labour of the 
subjects is llio source of the wealth of a nation 
and the government must never crush them 
and if it ctxn, must lie]]! tliein ; **nec. tamm 
negaccriM non jxossc Itoc (state-hcl]>) ah omnibus 
ft ubi/gueprazstari; sed vbi ct facALllntvm co]ila, 
et locorvxii commoditas siippHit, ibi suhdilos a 
iYincipilnis mis, ct constHo, et re excitandos ad- 
juvnhdosque cssc assero." 

Is it not remarkable to find a statesTuan and 
a warrior of tlioso rough times speaking in such 
lenuB? M. 1*. 


CARBONARI. This secret society (referred 
to in the notice of the life of Pitienne Cabet), 
elaimsahisrory of much antiquity, and yranois 
I. of Fraroo as founder. Its recent activity 
dates, hoWfVer, manily from the revolutionary 
period, at the close of thi-l'^fh ('ciilm’y^M'licn 
its principal sphere of action lay in Italy. 'Pho 
project formed by tho society of a united Italy, 
under the nauio of the Ansoiiian Rejniblic, 
proved alcortive ; but the fall of Murat was in 
great measure due to its indiieiice. After the 
restoration of tho Bourbons, however, to the 
kingdom of Ntqdes, the Carbonari were thrown 
on one side, and tho society was proscnV)ed 
throughout Italy. Expelled thenei;, it began 
to take root in France, and Lafayette became 
its chief (t.‘. 1820-1821). After many ^’ieiasi- 
tudcs*the society wils revived about 1825, and 
some ten yohra later coalesced with the sooiely 
named Young Italy. Tho course which tho 
society of tho Carbonari took marks “a transi¬ 
tion period in th^ history of secret societies. 
I'rom secj'et societies ocenpiod with religion, 
philosophy, and politics in tho abstract, it leads 
U8 to the secret societies whose objects at e more 
immediately political. And thus in P'ranco, 
Italy, and other centres it gave rise to numer¬ 
ous and various sects, wherejn we find the men 
of thought and those of action combining for 
one common object —the progress, as they 
TOIv L 


understood it, of human society " (Heckethora 
,vol. ii. p. 115). 

[P’or literature, "ee The Secret Societies of aU 
Ages and Countries, C. W. Hecketlioru, 2 vols., 
London.] 

CAKDOZO, Isaac N., bom 'i. i;86 in 
Georgia, U.S., settled iu Charleston, S.C. ; 
engaged in journalism, and died in I860. 
In 1826 wrote Noten on Voliiicitl Economy, 
Charleston, S.C., pp. 125. Tliis was called 
forth by the jmblication of Professor T'Vickar’s 
I'llition of M'Cullooh’s article on Political 
Economy," originally iniblished in the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica, a statement of the piincijiles 
of political economy wliich Oanlozo regarded as 
erroneous when applied to thellnited States. The 
Ricardian theory of rent was especially attacked; 
many critics at that time saw that the condi¬ 
tions of land tenure and cultivation were so 
ilitiercnt in the United States I'roni those in 
England tliat they concluded that Ricardo’s 
theory w’as fundamentally emoneous. As editor 
' of the Southern Patriot, 1816-45, and of the 
Evening Kcivs, 1845-50, Cardozo wrete in 
favour of free trade, and showed an unusual 
acquaintance with the subject of finance. He 
frciiuently contributed to the SouOicm Quar- 
lerly Jinneir. D. n, d. 

CAREY, ITeniiy Ciiaules (bom in Phils 
delphia, United Slates, 1793, died in that city 
1879), was tho son of Matthew Carey, an Irish 
exile, who hud become a man of mark as a 
publisher, and as a writer on economic and 
jiolitical questions. The son succeeded his 
father as head of the publishing house, but re¬ 
tired with a competency in 1835, and from 
that time devoted his energies to economic 
science and related subjects. Thirteen octavo 
volumes and three thousand pages of jiamjdilets 
remain as tho fruit of liis activity, besides an 
amount of matter, supposed to be twice as great, 
contributed by him to the newspaiwr press. Of 
his more important woi’ks there are translations 
in French, Italian, Portuguese, German, Swedish, 
Russian, Magyar, and Japanese, attesting his 
remarkable power of commanding attention in 
spite of the ditticulties created by gi-eat prolixity, 
eccentric style, and frequent obscurity of 
thought. 

Can y bi^an his scientifio career at a juncture 
when the English School appeared to havo 
exhausted its deductions from assumed premises, 
and to shrink from adjusting its conclusions to 
the conditions of actual life. His treatment of 
Social Science was original, and led him to a 
series of supjiosed discoveries, the oixler of which 
he has stat^ in the introduction to his most 
important work. The Principles of Social 
Science. Hia point of departure was a theory 
of Value which he defined as the “measure of 
the resistance to be overcome in obtaining 
things required for use, or the measure of 
nature’s power over man” —in simpler terms 
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the cost of reproduction. This theory Carey 
applied to every case of value—to commodities, 
services, and land, ami in some passages seem¬ 
ingly to man himself. Reasoning that every 
gift of n'aturc is gratuitous, ho found a universal 
tendency to a decline of value as the arts 
advance, and to a decrease in the value of 
accumulated capital, as compared with the 
results of present labour, with a resulting 
Jiannony of interests between capitalist and 
labourer. This theory Carey enunciated in his 
of PoHticnl Economy, published in 
1837-40, and its appearance in slightly modi¬ 
fied terms in Bastiat’s Hamnonies Economiques 
in 1850, led to a sharp discussion between the 
two authors, in the Journal des Economisles for 
1851. The attempts of Diihring in Germany 
to establish the claims of Carey os a reformer of 
economical doctrine, led to an equally sharp 
controversy between Diihring and Lanqb, in 
which the latter bad the best of the argu¬ 
ment. 

Ten years later, in his Fast, Present, and 
Future, Carey announced a law of produc¬ 
tion from laud the exact reverse of Ricardo’s 
With great wealth of illustration, ho laid down 
the principle that, in the i)rogreiis of society, 
men first till tlie easily worked and poorer soils, 
and descend upon the richer lands as capital 
and numbers increase, so that with the advance 
of the community the rate of return from land 
rises instead of fulling. Closely connected with 
this supposed reversal of Ricardo’s doctrine, and 
a natural deduction from the continually in¬ 
creasing ability to sujjport increasing numbers, 
was the total rejection of the Malthusian law. 
Logical necessity, however, forced Carey to 
seek for some ultimate limiting principle, and 
this he found at last in Herbert Spencer’s con¬ 
jectured physiological law of the diminution of 
human fertility, and ultimate equilibrium 
between numbers and subsistence. It may be 
also noted in passing, that with the Ricardian 
and Malthusian doctrines Carey also abandoned 
his earlier belief in free trade, from a conviction 
that, in the present state of tlic world, the 
co-ordinating i>owcr of the government must 
be used, in order to preserve economic harmony 
and to arrive at ultimate freedom. 

Finally, in the second chapter o^his Social 
Science, Carey announced the crowning dis¬ 
covery of “the great law of molecular gravita¬ 
tion as the indisjiensable condition of the 
existence of the being known as man.” The 
law'8 of being he declared to be the same in i 
matter, man, and communities. As in the i 
solar world attrsetion and motion are in the 
ratio of mass and proximity, so in the social 
world, association, individuality, responsibility, 
deiFelopmcnt anc^- iwogrerfs arc proportionato 
to-'each other. This theory, not of analogy, 
but of absolute identity of law, inlhe physical 
and in the social world, is maintained with 


: great vigour in the Unity of Law, published 
wh^n Carey was in his seventy-ninth year. 

The scientific importance of these theories 
has been maintained by Diihring, Ferrara, and 
Wirth, and has been questioned by Held and 
Lange. However revolutionary the theories 
may be logically, they had, outside of the 
middle United States,little oifoct in establishing 
a school, even in the author’s lifetime, and 
since his death, under the changed conditions 
of economic discussion, have ceased to attract 
much attention. 

In his own country, Carey is probably best 
recollected as an advocate of the policy of j)ro- 
tectiou. This policy he urged upon grounds so 
unusual, that it may bo said that, in the dis¬ 
cussion, he seldom pursued his opponents far 
upon their owm lines of argument, nor has he 
often been followed by them upon his own. 
The central point of his social philosophy was 
the importance of association as the primary 
condition of progi'ess. In mere trade, as 
between countries exchanging manufactured 
goods and raw products, he found an influence 
which centralises power and wealth on the one 
side and acts towards dispersion and decay on 
the other ; but in the commerce of services and 
ideas carried on by men exchanging with each 
other directly, he found a tendency to closer 
association, increased economic efliciency, and 
general well-being. His treatment of Inteb n a- 
TioNAL Trade, then, turned chiefly upon the 
'itimulus to be given to producers liy the h^me 
market, a consequent rapid societary move¬ 
ment, an early divorsiticatiou of pursuits, 
quickened thought, and a resulting gain in 
productive power. In this manner he de¬ 
veloped many of the arguments for the protec¬ 
tive system which have now become common, 
and perhaps he]])ed in giving to those arguments 
a currency much wider than the acceptance, or 
even the knowledge, of liis general system, 
among inDtectionists to-day. (See «1heuioai) 
School of Political Economy.) 

Carey held no public office, but his mental 
and social qualities made him for many years a 
central figure among men of cultivation and 
influence in his own community. A brief 
memoir of him was published in Philadelphia 
(1 380) by his friend, Dr. William Eldse, from 
which is taken the following list of hi# prin- 
ciiial works, omitting the long 'catalogue oi 
pamphlets: 

Essay on Oie Rate of Wages, 1885.—JTafmMy 
of Nature (privately printed), Principles 

of Political Economy (3 vols.), 1837 '38 ’40. — The 
Past, the Present, and the Future, 1848. — //or- 
7noHy (f Interests, Agricullural, 
and Commercial, 1850.—57at« Trade, Darned 
a,id Foreign, 1853.—Pnncip^w SoM Seimu 

(3 vols.}, 1868-69.— Afaitwal qf Social Seie»4t 
(edited by Misa M'l^ean), 1864. —^ 
Law, as exhibited in the relatione qf 
Social, Modal, and Moral Seima, 1S7!L 
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Closely related to the above is the Manual 
Political Ecowmy^ by E. Peshioe Smith, 1968. 
Ciaima of Carey to a high place amoug 
ru economists have been muintaiued iu 
Oermwy especially by Eugen Ddhring (Carey’s 
UttvwQltung der VolkswiHhschafUldtre und SociaU 
wisccnsclvaftt 1865) and iu America especinlly by 
Mr. Curey>Baird. Readers who may wish to see 
a statement of the case rather frem the side of his 
followers than from that of his critics nre refeiTed 
to the writings of these authors. c. y. d. 

CAREY, Mattheav (father oi H. C. CAitEY) 
born ill Ireland in 1700, emijrrated to United 
States in 1788 in cmisequouce of political 
troubles. His career was varied and suci^csslul; 
editor of newspapers and magazines, panijdilct- 
ccr, publisher, he was lill his death in 1840 
(at Philadelphia) a prominent figure. He wrote 
numerous pamplilets, partly political, partly 
economical. In 1820-40 he was tlic most active 
among the advocates of ju-otpction in the United 
States. Among his pamphlets (all published at 
Philadelphia) may be mentioned :— 

Bri^ Jixaviination oj Lord She^idd's Ohserva^ 
tioM on Commerce of United HUiteHy 1791.— 
Appeal to Ccnnntan Sense and Common Justice, 
1822 .—Essays 07i Political Economy, or the most 
certain Means of 2 >romoting Wealth, etc. (1822). 
—The Crisis, etc., Examination of the 

Boston RepoU, etc., 1828. f. w. t. 

CAilLI, Qian Rinaldo, born at Capod’Istria 
1720, died at Milan 1795. In 1744 ho became 
professor of astronomy at Padua. In 1753 
he settled at Milan, where he was ajipointcd 
president of the financial boaid by tlio Aus¬ 
trian govemnicnt. 

Bet\voen 1751 and 1760 he published his 
famous wor'’c on Cohis and Minting. (A part 
of the first volume was published in 1751 in 
Venice under the title, Della origine c del com- 
mcrcio della moncta, e della instiiuzionc ddle 
zccche cC Italia; the whole of the first volume 
was published at the Hague in 1754 under the 
Pcll^moneU e delV instituzione delle teedis 
d' Italia; in 1767 he published the second 
volume at Pisa, and in 1759 the third volume, 
in two parts, at Lucca.) Iu 1766 ho published 
at Milan a pauiphlot on the dclcrioration of 
the coin in Milan, and the rules lie gives for 
amelioration wore, later on, tho basis of the 
reform w-hich was effected. Ten years later 
appeaftd his report on tho.,“Census of the 
State of MiUn," containing a critical history 
of methods for valuations of property. In 
1770 he wrote a very able refutation of the 
mercantile theories concoiiiing the wealth of 
nations as measured by exports and imports 
(Breve ragionamento supra i bilanei economici 
ddlc nazioni), hence it is somewhat surpiisiug 
to find him writing in 1771 a pamphlet on the 
com ti'ade (Del comniercio lihero dci grani) 
in support of Qaliani, con^ating his critics, 
and strongly in favour of governmental regula¬ 
tion of this branch of commerce. Most of 


hia economical writing^ have been reprinted is 
CusTODi's EciMomisti lialiani, Milan, 1804 
Besides being an economist he was a good 
anti^juarian and historical writer. He tar- 
uisiied his character by his excessive hatred 
and jealousy of Pietro Veuki, the economist. 

M. P. 

CARLYLE, Thomas, born 1795, died 1881. 
Carlyle conceived that a true jiolitical economy 
should be a political philosophy and tell us 
“what is meant by our country, and by what 
causes men arc hajtjiy, moral, rcligioiU), or the 
contrary ” (see Life by Froudo, vol, ii. p. 78). 
Economics in a narrower sense was associated 
by him with Bentiiam and M‘Cullooh 
(“ M‘Croudy ”), and nicknamed, through a mis¬ 
conception, jiointcd by the power which paradox 
sometimes exercised even over his happiest 
thoughts, tho “dismal science.” His praises 
of Work and TjJniFT(/’rtS<a}wi/Vfscn^, etc. etc.), 
his description (from Franklin) of man as a 
tool-using animal (Hart. Res.), and his respect 
for pioneers who drain fens (see Cromwell) or 
make railroads, like “the rugged Brindley" 
(Past and I^eserU), or reclaim tho moors and 
forests (LalU D. P,, No. 1), even his cardinal 
jjrinciple “know what thou canst work at” 
(Sort, lies.), aro the outcome of his character 
as mural tcai hor, and ])oint to no special econo¬ 
mical bent, though tho lost no doubt implies 
the economical principle of division of labour. 
He is courteous to “national economy” when 
identified with Old Frederick William (see 
Frederick the Great, bk. iv. ch. iii.), and he even 
allows that English political economy has had 
its lesson to teach us (Lalt. D. P., No. 1). 
Even “maminonism” itself “has seized some 
})ortion of the message of uature to man ; and, 
seizing that and following it, will seize and 
appropriate more and more of nature’s message” 
(past and Present). The English people ere 
the wisest in action, and their practical material 
work is the one thing they have to show for 
thonisclvea that is true and solid (Past and 
Present). But ho has done most service to 
economics by hia criticisms. When Past and 
iVeseni appeared (1843) tho Deutsch-PraTtzdaisehe 
Jahrbiichcr of Marx and Engels (App.) took 
note of it as the moat important book of the day 
on social questions. Carlyle there showed that 
extreme LXissez-Faiue may mean disintegra¬ 
tion of society and simple anarchy ; it removes 
old bonds, and leaves men disjoined from each 
other, except for tho “ nexus of cash payments." 
Tho result is the “nomadic servitude” of the 
working classes and the destruction of all 
security and pennaiienco in their conditions oi 
life. In the Nigger Question (1849) he allows 
110 advantage to the English labourer over the 
West Indian slave; the slaves wore “hired for 
life,” and the workman are hired by the job. 
He is on safer ground when he points to the 
common liability to disease as a wholesome 
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reminder to the rich of Ijlheir common humanity 
with the pour (Past and PresciU), and when ho 
impresses on economists the fact that their 
Economic Man is an abstraction, and the 
nnivers(j is not ono huge shop. He derides 
mere skill in selling cheap (Bubus of Hounds- 
ditch), and even industrial enterprise, so far as 
it aims at profit-making (Hudson, Plngson of 
Undershot^ etc.). But he is firm against corn 
laws, and against the landowners wlio “refuse 
to take the market rate Cor their onions,” and 
forget that they did not make the land of Eng¬ 
land. He goes farther than most economists in 
his estimate of “ captains of Industry,” and in 
his view that the relation of Master and Ser¬ 
vant is eternal (Nigger i^iiation). He shoWvS no 
a])preciation of the power of workmen’s ci>m- 
binations: and has no syni])athy witli nations 
and jteojiles as distinguished trom indiviiluals. 
On the wiiolo economists have leamed more from 
his protests against abstract Ricardian political 
economy and its tendency to reduce the state to 
“anarchy jdus the constable” than from any of 
his positive teachings. His pleadings had tludr 
influence even with men like John Mill, who 
were perfectly aware of their defects of logic. 
It should ho added tliat the “theory of depend¬ 
ence and ju’otection ” criticised by Mill in his 
chapter on the “ Probable Futuiity of the 
Labouring Classes” (Pol Econ. iv. vii. § 1) is 
essentially that of Carlyle. j. B. 

CAROIjUS (English). Gold coin (Charles I.) 
rated at 20s. Also called a “umt”oi “broad.” 
Weight, 140*5grains. Fineness, 916*6. Value 
at £3:17: lOi an ounce, £1:2:9J. F. E. A. 

CAROLUS DOLLAR, A name sometimes 
given to the Si>anish dollar which circulated 
for many years throughout America and in 
China and the East generally, and which boro 
the effigy of either Carolus III. or IV. of Spain. 
The coin was also known as a “pillar dollar," 
a name which it derived from the fact that part 
of the device on its revereo consisted of two 
pillars, iutendod to represent the Piluirs uf 
Hercules (the Straits of Gibraltar). Its Spanish 
name was “peso duro” (or hard dollar). It 
was also called an “eight piece” on account of 
its division into 8 reals. (For the dates of 
issue, weight, and fineness, see Dollar, Hard.) 

• F. E. A. 

CARRIER, Common. A common cari'icr is 
one who plies his trade between certain places 
and regularly undertakes for a pecuniary con¬ 
sideration to transport the goods of all who 
oliooho to employ him. By Sch. 6 to the Rail¬ 
ways Act 1921, Die oxjiressioii “couimon 
carrier by land ” iucludos those who are also 
can'iers by water, and to such carrier this act 
applies. At cominon law the principal duties 
of a common toirier are: (1) To carry all 
things belonging to the desciip^on of aitiolsa 
which he publicly professes to c-arry for any 
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jicrson who is ready to him his custom- 
arychire, jirovided he has room for the things 
in his cart or carriage, or other means of trwis- 
port. (2) To take ]ir()j>or care of the goods he 
carries, and to make safe delivery to tFiA con¬ 
signee. He is regarded as an insurer of tlie 
goods. (3) Every carrier of passengers for 
iiirc is answerable for the least want of fore¬ 
thought, skill, or e.arc<u Inmself or his servants, 
arising fi-om the discuvcrabledefe(!tivcness of his 
conveyance, Iiorsos, or e(]uipments. He is not 
an insurer liko the carrier of goods. The status 
of a eoniinon carrier at common law has been 
modified by tho following st.Ttutis. By the 
Oarriois Act 11 Geo. IV. am] 1 Will. IV. c. 68, 
as amended by Seh. 6 to the Railways Act, 
1921, he is not to be liable for tlie Joss of or 
injury to gold, silver, ]'lated articles, jtrocious 
stone.s, jewellery, wulclies, clocks, trinkets, 
bills, notes, securities, stani))s, niajis, writings, 

I j>ict.ures, glass, china, furs, or lace if tho^value 
i exceeds £25, unless the value, be declared and 
: an increased cliaige be demamlcd and ]>aid. 
The act does not a])j>ly to any loss or injury 
arising from Ills own nnsfeasauce or tlie leloni- 
ous aefs t>f his servants. By the 29 k 30 
Vicl. c. 69, he is not bound to reetdve specially 
dangerous good.s. By 19 k 20 Viet c. 60, § 17, 
H Scots carrier is liabh' for damage by acci¬ 
dental lire. (Raitava\, Ganai.s, Shitting.) 

\_Laws of England ; nom. Caniuvs.j w. a. b. 

OARRYIHG OVER. On all .stock exclian^ 
there arc date.s for settlements of bargains 
which it is not convenient for operators to ne¬ 
gotiate for ready money. Tlie largest settle¬ 
ments are those wliicli are carried on in the 
middh- and near the end of each mouth on the 
Ijondon stock exchange. Before the dates of 
settlement those who have bought securities 
which they are unwilling to pay for, and those 
who have sold what they cannot deliver, come 
to an agjcGinciit by which the bargains are 
“carried over.” Carrying over, then, is the 
process of po.stponing, by agrcomcifc, tho date 
of settlcmmit If tlie stock cun be easily 
borrowed in the market, the buyer pays a rate 
of interest, sometimes called Continuation or 
Contango, for the iirivilege of jirolonging bis 
bargain till the next selllemeut. If the stock 
is scarce, it sometimes hap^iens that a seller, 
wlio cannot deliver or borrow his stocl^, must 
]iay a tine callod^BACKWARDATlON (q.v.) to the 
buyer. A* E. 

CARRYING TRADE. “The carrying 
trade,” says Adam Smith, “is employed in 
transacting tho commerce of foreign countries, 
or in carrying tlie surjdus produce of one tfl 
another” (bk. ii. ch. 5). He remarks that 
the lino of distinction is often not drawn with 
sufhoient clearness between it and the foreign 
trade of consum^ition. In a oelobrated passage 
he iustitutes a oofliparison between the enoour- 
agemeut and support given to tbs ^roduotive 
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labour of a oountry by the wholesale home 
trade, the foreign trade of consumption, and ihe 
oai9(^ing trade, greatly to the disadvantage of 
the W;, “That part of the capital of any 
country which is employed iu the carrying trade 
is altogether withdrawn from supporting the 
productive labour of that countr} to sujjport 
that of some foreign country. Tliough it may 
replace by every oj)cration two dir.tinct cajutala, 
yet neither of them belongs to that particular 
country.” The carrier’s profits the only 
addition it makes to the wealth of the country, 
excej»t in so far as the part of the capital em¬ 
ployed in it, whicli pays the Freioht, puts into 
motion a certain number of productive labourers. 
'J’he carrying trade, being carried on with the 
8uri)lu3 remaining after the homo and foreign 
trades are provided for, is, in his ojiiuion, “ the 
natural clfect and symptom of gieat national 
wealth, but does not seem to bo the natural 
cause of it.” Holland had still, in his time, 
the largest share of the carrying trade of Europe, 
because it was, in jiroportion to its territory 
and j) 0 ])ulation, by far the richest country in 
Europe ; England, too, was held to have a largo 
part, but much of it was really a “round-about 
foreign trade of consumption.” Some of Adam 
Smith's successors have disputed his views re¬ 
specting the ecommiio nature of the canying 
trade, and have maintained that it is a matter 
of indilfcronco to a nation how a capital is em¬ 
ployed 80 long as the ordinary rate of prolit is 
obtained. Hut see Prof. Nicholson’s Piefuco 
to liis edition of the JVvallh of Nalioiis. 

There is a tract entith’d “ Obsci'vatiojis 
touching Trade and Commereo with the Hol¬ 
landers and otluT Nations,” which is commonly 
attributed tp Sir Walter Raleigh, and which 
appears at least to liavc been laid by him in 
manuscript before James I. In this a very in¬ 
teresting account is given of the caiTyirig trade 
of Holland. The origin of it he represents as duo 
to the mlTBianagcmcut of the Portuguese. The 
“home-bred commodities” of the Hollanders 
he reprasents as insignificant in amount, and 
“not a timber tree,” ho says, “grows in their 
country”; yoL “ their traffick with the Hans- 
towns exceeds in shipping all Christcndiuu.” 
They ti’ansported the “ morchandiscs of Franco, 
Portugal, Sx)ain, Italy, Turkey, East and West 
Indies, into the cost and iioi tli-ctiai kingdoms 
of Pomerknd, Sprucclaiid, Poland, Denmark, 
Sweedland, Leifland and Germany, and the 
merchandises brought from the laat-meiitionod 
kingdoms . . . into the southern and western 
dominions.” Their success ho attributes mainly 
to their judicious and liberal regulations for the 
encourageraont of commereo. 

It is commonly believed that the fii’st heavy 
I)low to thoDutch carrying trade was dealt by the ! 
English Navigation Act oi 1651, re-enacted, ' 
with some modifications, after the Kostoration 
(12 Chaa. II. ch. 18). Some have denied 


this, but, it would seeih*, on iusulficient grounds. 
That the Dutch sullered by tliis legislation can 
scarcely be doubted, though it may well be 
questioned whether England gained by it in a 
commercial sense. Politically, that is* to say, 
in relation to the strength and security ol’ the 
state, Adam Smith pronounces the acta, though 
prompted in some degree by national animosity, 
to have been “as wise as if they had been dic¬ 
tated by the most deliberate wisdom.” 

•T. K. I. 

CARTEL. Cartel means, in international 
law, the terms of agreement between belligerents 
for the exchange or ransom of prisoners. The 
“ cartel ” of chivalry meant first of all the terms 
of a combat, and then sirajily the challenge; 
and the second is still its ordinary meaning on 
tlio Continent. By analogy, the word KnrUU 
is now often used by German economists to 
denote a Trust, i.c. an agreement between 
rival merchants to limit production or other¬ 
wise temper the extroinily of competition; so 
in 1 889 it was used of tbo suspeiision of hos¬ 
tilities between conservative and liberal parties 
in view of tbo common dcicnce of the empire. 

J. n. 

CAUTOGRAM. A cartogram is a representa¬ 
tion “in which the gcogiaphical map shows 
the totals or the ratios oi tlio dillcrent units by 
various inserted diagi-ams and hexagrams ” 
(see Gkai'Hical TiIetuod). 

[I'aper by E. Levasseur, “La Statistique Graph* 
i(pio,” Jiihiiee Volume of the Sladstii.al Society^ 
Loudon 1885.— Annals of the Ameiicaii Academy ^ 
Snjqilcment, May 1891, “The History, Theory, 
and Technique of Statistics,” by A. Meitren.] 

CARUCAGE. A tax levied on tho caiiicate, 
the amount of laud cultivated by one full 
plough team of eight oxen. It has been 
a.ssei‘tcd tliat the carucage was levied on the 
plough (cariica), and that a tax levied on the 
ciU’ucatc of land vas neither a carucage nor so 
termed by contcmj>orary authoiitics. That the 
mention of tbo carucato was mucli earlier than 
that of the carucage can hardly bo doubted. 
Eipi.illy surely may it be surmised that con- 
tcinjioraries reeogi.ised a tax levied on tho 
carucate as a carucage (Leland, Voll. p. 223). 
The point is one of considerable importance. 
In tho lu’jt place were the incidence of the 
carucage on tho jdnugli, not on the soil, valu¬ 
able infonnatiou would be furuislied as to the 
stops in the transfer of taxation from “laud” 
to “movables” (cp. Scutage and KNiouT’g 
Fee). In the second place the discussion as to 
cjirueage has included a close investigation of 
the circumstiincos of tho tax levied by Richard I. 
in 1108 towards tho |)aymeut of his ransom 
(A'a;/. Hist. Ikv. iii. 501, 702; iv. 105). 
Though this levy has been customarily spoken 
of as a cunicage, thoi'e is no doubt that it is not 
so referred to iu documents of the time ; there ia 
oiiiioUy no doubt that it was levied on the 
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caruoate. Indeed, its c^lef importance in the 
history of taxation lies in the fact that it was 
levied after a new and careful survey of the 
country had been made, whereby the actual 
ploughland was to bo substituted for the 
nominal Hide ‘‘as the unit of taxation.*' In 
this aspect it marks an important stage. The 
carucate contained four bovates, and has boon 
estimated from Fleta as com]>rising 160 acres in 
a two-coursc, and 160 in a three-course Manor. 

[J5ny. Hist, lien., op. cU.; Dowell, History of 
Taxation, vol. i. ch. v.; Madox, Exchequer,'] 

B. c. E. a. 

CARY, John (died soon after 1719), an 
influential Bristol merchant, author of An 
Essay on the Slate of England in Jielation to its 
Trade, its Poor, and its Taxes, 1695, which 
Locks calls “the best discourse I ever read on 
that subject,” and speaks of “the uiuUiubted 
evidence of most of it” (Letter to Cary, Sril. 
Mus. Addit. MS. 5540, p. 70). This work 
was reissued several times, with alterations, and 
under different titles— An Essay towards Jie.gii- 
lating the Trade and employing the Poor in this 
Kingdom, 1717 and 1719 ; A Discourse on 
Trade, 1745. It was traubUted into Fi'ench, 
1755, with additions said by M'Cullooh to be 
improvements, and retranslated into Itahuu 
1764. Some extracts from Cary’s work were 
published separately, and some tracts originally 
separate have been bound up with the main 
work. 

The most valuable part of Cary’s work is 
perhai)s that which relates to the employment 
of the poor, for which purpose he proposed a 
combination between parishes (Essay sul jinew, 
appendix to Discourse). Correct views on the 
relation between the quality of coin and the 
exchanges are found in the tract On the Coin 
and Credit of Engla/nd, 1696 (see Macleod, 
Dictionary ; also Banking, vol. i. p. 408). In 
An E^ay towards Settling a National Credit, 
1696, a national bank is proposed. Other re¬ 
commendations embody the doctriiica of protec¬ 
tion and the balance of trade in their most 
specious forms. Bullion imported “adds to 
the wealth of the nation ” (Essay, pp. 2, IIC), 
but not so much os raw material, “the subject 
matter of a great manufacture.” The difficulty 
of applying these principles is illustrated by 
Gary's observations on different branches of 
British trade. He reckons that England loses 
by the East India trade (see Child), and wishes 
fashion would encourage native woollens rather 
than Oriental calicoes (Essay, pp. 52*65). He 
wq^d discourage the Irish woollen manufacture 
In die interest of Ireland as well as England (ibid, 
p. 9\'). He would >enQourage the Irish linen 
manufacture (Essay, p. 109, apj>eQdix to the Dis- 
eouTse) and th^ export frofti Ireland both of raw 
wbd and of cattle and other agricultural produce 
p. 107). ’He would “open^ the African 
trade in n^oes, “being indeed the best traffiok 


the kingdom hath, as it doth ocpasionally give 
so /ast an employment toour people both by sea 
and land” (ibid, p. 75). C 

Some of these topics are discussed iiirlettePB 
to and from Cary, Brit. AIus. Addit. MS. 
5540. F. Y. E. 

CASAREGIS, Josephus Laurkntius Maria 
DE, born 1670 at r, Genoa, died 1737 at 
Florence. 

The author of the Discursus legates de Com- 
mercio, Flor. 1719-29, oud of a treatise bearing 
the title; II cambista instruito per ogni moUo di 
fcdlimenti, Venezia, 1737. M. P. 

CASE OF NEED. See Bill of Exchangb. 
CA^H. Money : Circulation : Currency. 
All that may bo reckoned as equivalent te 
money, or the o^vne^ can at option obtain 
possession of in money on demand. Thus 
coin, bank-notes, postal notes, bankers’ 
balances on current account, and cheque to 
bearer, may all be reckoned as cash In tlie 
country wheiu they are current, their instant 
convertibility into curretK^y being aluiic 
re<iuiaiLe to bring them under the designaLion 
“ cash.” It is evident from this that cash and 
money are words having a very different signi¬ 
fication. The money in a country in coin is a 
determinable quantity ; the cash resources of 
tiio community are in this country nearly as 
much greater than the actual money in circula¬ 
tion as the banking deposits are greater than 
the cash actually held by the banks holding 
those deposits. It may safely bo assumed that 
all who are possessed of bunking accounts hold 
the bulk of tiioir cash in their bankers’ bauds, 
and estimuto.s oaii be tonncti, from statistics 
available, of all these desorijdions of cash in 
the hands of the public. If, therefore, bankers’ 
current accounts, say half their <lepoaits, are 
included, the “cash” resources of this country 
in 1914 may be briony estimated as:— 

Gold Id circulation .... £100,00O,CK)0 

silver ..000,000 

liroiizp ..6,000,000 

Postal notes and orders . . . 51,000,000 

Uanktij^ accounts ciirn-nt . 600,000,000 

Uaiikera' notes and drutts at Mj'lit . 60,000,000 

Total cash resources U. K. . £78-2,000,000 

The coin in circulation excludes that in bankem* 
hands, and the banking accounts exclude 
money at notice., Tbe coin in the bar.ka is 
excluded from the gold in circulauon because 
it is represented in the accounts current, and 
cheques outstanding are included in the same 
item. Estimates at a later dote would substitute 
“currency notes in circulation” for the item 
“gold in circulation.” For the different forms 
of Cash, reference sliould be made to the article 
Banking ; Bank Note ; CHEguKS, Law of. 

CASH (or Li). The lowest denomiuati<Wi of 
the Chinese money^f accoant; a brass coin ; ths 
only coin as yet issued by the Chinese govera- . 
ment Nominally 1000 cash »I Tael (the unit 
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of value), but in consequence of successive reduc¬ 
tions in their \veiglii they are now only received' 
in^irculation at from one 1600th to one 1800th 
pf a ,teol. By a proclamation in 1889, cash 
from the Canton mint were ordered to bo re- 
coivod at their nominal value, one lOOOtli of a 
Tael. Tin’s was disregarded. The rloerce of May 
1910 fixed the silver dollar, suggested value two 
shillings, as the unit offhe currency. F. &. A. 

CASH ACCOUNT. A record of current 
cash receipts and payments, usually kept in a 
book termed the cash-book. Hence it follows 
that the difference between the one side of the 
account and the other exactly represents the 
cash balance to vdate, and available tfor all 
current purposes. Tliis account is essential for 
purposes of book-keeping, and in important 
businesses its total should bo made day by day | 
to agree with, and in fact be tho same as, the , 
current account at tho bank; a.s of course it | 
will when all receij)t8 are paid into tho hank, | 
and payments are mode by cheque. The 
auditor, for instance, who thus has all the 
receipts and payments for a given period veri¬ 
fied by the pass-book, together with the 
balances owing and receivable at tho date of 
closing tho accounts, is at once placed in a 
position to construct a revenue account for the 
l)eriod under consideration, and possesses a 
general voucher as to the accuracy of the cash 
transactions entered. 

Some further description of the cash-hoo\\ 
however, is necessary. In its simplest form it 
is ruled for debtor and creditor entries—the 
first column for the entry of tho date ; tho 
■second for the entry of the dosci iption of the 
receij>t on tho one side, or payment on the 
other shle ; the third for the eutiy of the ledger 
folio \ and tho fourth for the pounds, shillings, 
and pence received or paid under that particular 
head. Many cash-books, however, are ruled 
with a considerable number of cash columns, so 
as to separate and classify the different items of 
receipt ai^ i)ayment. For instance, the cash¬ 
book of a gas company may contain on the 
receipt side four columns representing so many 
collecting districts, a fifth column for cosh 
received for sales of coke, a sixth column for 
residual products and miscollaneons, and a 
seventh column for the weekly totals. On the 
other .side there would be six columns recording 
different descriptions of wages and salaries, 
coal, buildings, implements, and repairs of 
mains, and the weekly total; the account thus 
arranged would be regularly examined by the 
board, and compared witli the corresponding 
periods of previous years. The cash-book in 
this instance indicated much more than tho 
simple receipts and payments of money; it 
indicated tho progress m^e in each district aud 
in all branches of their operations. This is but 
an illustration of what a pftpcrly constructed 
oaah aocount is made to show. 


CASH CREDIT, iln Scotch banking, a 
mode of advancing money by permitting an 
account current to be regularly operated on and 
overdrawn up to a certain specified limit. The 
advances are secured to the bank by }wo cau¬ 
tioners or securities, and interest is {laid on 
actual overdrafts. In earlier years this method 
of advancing served largely to develop com¬ 
mercial enterprise in Scotland, but during recent 
years tho country has become richer and the 
Scotch banks have, since they set up branch 
offices in London, applied thcmselve: to negoti¬ 
ating bills at current market rates rather than 
to employing money in cash credits. A. D. 

CASH, Sale for. On the stock exchange 
bargains are sometimes done for cash as dis¬ 
tinguished from payment and delivery on the 
succeeding settling day. That for Consols is 
the only market on the London stock exchange in 
which a broker, asking for a price, would receive 
a quotation “for cash,” This “consol market” 
includes Metropolitan Board of Works stocks, 
Indian sterling stocks, also Colonial ixiscribed 
stocks. In other stock markets the quotation 
would bo for purchase or sale on the date of the 
next settlement. A. B. 

CASHIER. In English banka and offices 
the clerk appointed to take charge of the cash 
is designated by this title, occasionally by that 
of “ teller.” For couvenienco sake the work is 
sometimes divided between receiving and paying 
cashiers. The duties of the office require intelli¬ 
gence, quickness, aud firmness, with a jficasant 
manner of addressing people. The position 
differs in some banks. The chief officer, the 
general manager of a bank os he would more 
usually be termed, is sometimes spoken of as 
the cashier. In the United States tho cashier 
is spoken of much in the same way. Horton, 
C. J., has remarked, “The cashier is the execu¬ 
tive of the financial department of the bank, 
and whatever is to bo done, either to receive or 
pass away tho funds of the bank for banking 
purj^oscs, is done by him or under his direction; 
he therefore directs and represents tho bank in 
the reception and emissiou of money for bank- 
hig objects" (Aslior u, Sutton, 31 Kan. p. 289, 
quoted in American Banlcer'a Magasine, July 
1889). The care and management of the 
property tho bank, and the conduct of its 
business in tho usual aud ordinary way are in 
these circumstances among the duties of the 
cashier; their scope is in England restricted 
usually in the narrower sense. 

[J. W. Gilbart’s Practical Treatise on Banking. 
—G. Rae’s Country Banker. —J. Hutchison's The 
Practice qf Banking.—The Euglish Banka's 
hfagazine, Qud the Amorlcau Bankers Magazine^ 
jwjsim, may bo cited.] 

CASTE. This word is derived from the 
Portuguese casta “white, pure;" and is u^ 
by Europeans as the name of an institution 
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wMoh they believed theAiselvos to have found 
in the East Indies. There is no native word 
exactly corresponding to the idea formed by 
Europeans; but jCiH “birth/’ and vama 
“ colour,.” 8up])ly its place. In the oldest 
records of the Aryan race in India, that is 
the oldest hymns contained in the Vedas, theie 
is no mention of caste. It is in a celebrated 
hymn called the PoiTusha Sukta, which is in 
a later appendix to the older ones, that 
first find a reference to the four princijial 
divisions of Indian caste:—the Brahmins, the 
Kslmtriyas or nobles, the Vaisliyas or peasantry 
and traders, and the Slifidras or .servants. But 
caste itself, as an institution, is neither men¬ 
tioned nor even inferred in the actual words 
of the poem, which may be dated approximately 
at about 800 R.O. In a ])a3sage repeated in 
both recensions of the Gajiur Veda we have a long 
list of seven hundred and sixty divisions into 
which the people of India were tlicn divided. It 
is very interesting as containing many names 
(partly of trades, partly of tribes) which after¬ 
wards became caste-names. But tliat it is not 
a list of castes is clear from the i'act that it 
includes also a number of such divisions as 
thief, back-biter, dwarf, leper, red-eyed man, 
barren woman, and so on—a classiticaliou quite 
independent of the idea of caste. From that 
time onwards each later Hindu book shows 
a marked growth of the develo])meut of caste 
feeling, until in the law book of the Manavas, 
also called the La\s'3 of Manu, which may have 
reached its present slm])e about a century before 
our era, we find the institution of caste, as at 
present understood, in full \iUility. Import¬ 
ant privileges are accorded to men of the higher 
castes ; crimes are ])uui8hed, not only according 
to the nature of the crime, but according to the* 
caste of the criminal;—it may be inferred, 
though it is nowhere actually stoted, that 
occupations are usually hereditary and def)end- 
ent upon caste ;—caste is lost by eating or 
drinking, and of course by sexual iutcrcounse 
with the lower castes ; marriage is restricted by 
the distinctions of caste; and to lose caste 
altogetlier, to become an “ontcastc,” has become 
almost the gi'eatcst of disasters. On looking 
more carefully, liowcver, into the castes men¬ 
tioned in Manu, sixty in niimher, we find them 
to be mostly difTercnt not only front the castes 
now actually existing, but also from the quasi¬ 
caste names in the early list of divisions of the 
people mentioned above, and in other similar 
lists found in the Milindu and in the llama- 
yaua (which are somewhat later than Manu). 
Inis is to be explaine^l by the fact that tlic 
caste divisions of the many peoples in the great 
pcoDtinent of. India have, from tlie first, been 
constantly thoqgh alovPIy changing. Tlie 
.institution has remained, and remained with 
amXlar icattkctions. But the lin<a of the divi- 
non have varied. The history of each caste 


requires, indeed, to be separately examined; 
and^examined from each of its various sides— 
as a trade guild, as a racial division, as a oir/ile 
within which maniage is perniiltcd, as ^com¬ 
munity witli legal powers over its own members, 
even as a religious sect The commonly-received 
notion of “ The immovable East ” is due simply 
to the ignorance of Western writers. And 
there is no better example of the mistakes into 
which that idea may lead us than the concep¬ 
tion of an iron system of caste whoso bounds 
none may pass over. Wlieii the Hutch began 
cinnamon planting in Ceylon they were in need 
of labourers, “coolies” as they are called, 
“ men'f orking for hire.” A'peasant in India 
looks upon the labourer for hire as a disgrace. 
Those, of whatever caste, whoso ncces.sitics 
drove them to acccj)t the terms offered, were 
looketl down upon. And so rapief was the 
ellect of this feeling that in a cou])le of genera¬ 
tions an entirely new caste was formed, tlrtLt of 
the “cinnamon-peelers.” For nearly a century 
the tra<le flouiisiivd, and their numbers in- 
cre;^ed. For the last seventy ^’cars the trade 
has steadily diminished. But the caste, the 
members of wliich arc now engaged for the 
most part in other oecnjjations, remained. 
Throughout its short but mo.st instructive 
history it had never hceu (as tlie majority of 
tlie castes have been) identical with a divisi<m 
of race. For some generations it had fulfilled 
many of the functions of a tra<ic guild and of a 
ttades union, functions now only feebly .surviv¬ 
ing. But it is still in full vitality as a restric¬ 
tion on marriage, and as an index of social 
[loskion. This instance has been chosen because 
all the fiicta are ascertainable from the ofiieial 
documents of Fino])ean administrators. But a 
coiuiiarison of Uic lists referred to above, and 
of lists of the diUcrcnt (‘a.sLes now existing in 
different paits of India, show that it is only a 
sani]>!e of many changes that have occurred in the 
caste-system of that continent. Ther^are about 
one hundred and fifty castes to-day in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency. Ko one has yet attempted to 
write their history. It is jirobable that most of 
tliem are, as civstes, of comparatively recent 
origin, and each one of the one hundred and fifty 
must be considered ajiart from the others in order 
to ascertain the vitality of its casto powers and 
feelings in respect, of race, of religion, of trade, 
and of family ties, 'riicre ore nuuicroua instances 
in the books of ti'ansition of an individual from 
one caste to another. It is quite common for 
a man of one caste to follow the occupation 
u.sually a.s.4igTicil to another. And there are, 
on the other hand, trade guilds independent 
of caste; and pistes within castes, so far as 
marriage is concerned. Even among the 
Brahmins, very few can trace their descent 
from i*ure Brabmjos. They are split up into 
innumerable exogamous golras or families, soms 
of which are not Brahmins at all bjjl dMce^t 
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And they follow every imaginable soi’t of occupa¬ 
tion except only those assigned to certain of 
t^e lower castes. Certain Boldars, for instance, 
exed^ated as navvies the now sacred li^ke of 
Pushkara or Pokhar in Manvar. Tlicir de¬ 
scendants rank as Brahmins, have raised the 
pick-axe into an object of worship, and arc 
i'oimd to the number^ of twenty or thirty 
thousand, throughout Rajpntana and Sind, 
us a special gvtra called the Pokhar Brahiuius. 
Kaeh of the constantly rceui.ing religious 
inovomcnts in India has had a profound 
influence on caste. Many of the greatest 
leaders, from Gotania the Buddha downwards, 
have coinniouceS by j>rotesting against caste 
distinctions, and entiiely abolisliing them 
within the inner circle of their more ardent 
followers. Casio among the laymen of the 
new comra\u:ities was for the most jiart left 
uudistiirhed. But, though in dillerent dcgices, 
the now religious communities became tliem- 
Bclves the source of new caste divisions, and 
people of the same caste, but of difl'ercnt 
religions, ceased to intermarry. It w’ill bo 
Been that the subject of caste in India is one 
of veiy great comj)le.\ity. Dr. Wilson of 
Bombay had intended to undertake the gigantic 
task of bringing order into the chaos of our 
knowledge of the subjeci He died when the 
work, though ho had laboured at it for years, 
was really only begun. Tboro were published, 
however, two volumes entitled ImUan Caslr 
(Blackwood and Sons, Bondon and Kdinburgh, 
1877, pp. 450 and 228) in the first of which 
he has collected together all the rcfcrcuces to 
chaste he could find in Hindu literature from 
the Vedi- times downwards ; and in tlio second 
of which ho alfenij>ts to trace in detail the 
history and the ju esent occnjiatiotis of one caste 
only, that of the Brahmins, in all its numerous 
details. Even tljat is confe.'^'^cdly imperfect; and 
thci'O is no other work in w'hich even an attempt 
has boo»ma(!o Lo explain either the past histor}*' 
or the pi-esont position of any of the other castes. 
Various details as to thi^ nuinb(u-s of the 
dillerent castes, not in India as a wliole, but 
in particular disti'icts, can be found in the local 
Gazetteers and Census reports of tho Indian 
Government. But they have not yet been pro¬ 
perly summarised or analysed. It would bo un¬ 
desirable, in the ju'cscut state of our ignorance 
of the subject, to attempt to form any estimate of 
the economic influence of tho caste system. It 
is doubtful to tho widter whether it has really 
had any practical cllect in restraint of trade. 
But tho few words here devoted to tho subject 
may remove some niisconccptioiis, and the 
numerous authorities quoted by Dr. Wilson 
will assist those who wish to investigate the 
problem further. T, r, d, 

CASUEL. A general term in France for a 
revenue which was not fixed, but proportioned 
to tho pezTormanoo of work. It was specially 


applied to the fees Charged by the clergy foi 
baptism, marriage, burial, and the other sacra¬ 
ments of tho Homan Catholic church, n. l. 

CASUS. An expression used by Roman 
lawyers to express events which could not have 
been avoided by tho strictest amount of diligence 
required by the law in ordinary cases. The 
expression does not quite corres|>oud with the 
English “Act of Cod,” which is the equivalent 
of the Roman nuijor, and includes those 
events only which could not by an-, amount of 
caro have been foreseen or controlled under the 
special cireumsfiiuces. r. s. 

CATALLACTICS, or the Science of Ex¬ 
changes, is a name projiosed by Archbishop 
WiiATELT as conveying a much better idea of 
tlic nature of economic science than is conveyed 
by the name political economy. Other writers, 
e.tj. Mr. li, D. Jlaclcod, have also regarded the 
exchange of wealth as constituting par cxtdlerKe 
tlie subject-inattei' of the science. More gener¬ 
ally, however, it is held that wdiile the laws of 
exchange occupy a fundamentally imjiortant 
place in economics, the science is cquady con¬ 
cerned with the laws of the Production, Dis- 
TiunuTioN, and Consvmi'Uon of Wealth. 

A Caialladic. comm\mity has been defined as 
one ill wliich individuals freely exchange com¬ 
modities one with another, each with a view to 
making the enjoyment he derives fi-om his 
possessions a maximum. 

[An anonymous treatise wa.s published in Lon¬ 
don, 1842, entitled Lei{c.Ts on the rudiments of a 
Science called CaiaUactics,'] j. n. k. 

CATASTO. Taxation in mediseval Florence 
was an imjiortant political wcajion, because it 
was based ujion an arbitrary assessment of real 
and jicrsoiml property. Thus the party in 
power could ruin its jiolitical opponents by 
excessive tuxalioii. In 1427, w’hen the oligarch¬ 
ical jiarty had the upper hand under Rinaldo 
degli Albizzi and Nicolo da Uzzaiio, the ojijwsi- 
tion, headed by Giovanni de Medici, endeav¬ 
oured to reform this abuse by securing the 
adojiiioii of tlio calaato. The object of this 
reform was to obtain a careful and impartial 
D'gistratiou of property, so that the incidence 
of taxation should dojicnd upon wealth alone, 
and not ujion political opinion. Every citizen 
was to m^ke a return to the gonfalonier of his 
district of his whole income, from wliatover 
souDo. His income from cajutal, whether 
fixed or cii“cuhitiiig, was to be reckoned at 7 
per cent. If a man concealed anything the 
jienalty w'as confiscation. Those returns were 
to bo collected into four books, one for ^ch 
quarter of the city. The assessment of taxes, 
whicli was to be strictly based upon the record 
of these books, was entrusted to a commission 
of ten, who wore elected out ol sixty citizens 
chosen by lot. A new calasto was to be made 
every three years. 

This admirable reform was abrogated bj 




' Uedld, the 8on vf Oioramii, to whom 

' UaohiaTcSH ascribes the chief credit of the 
change. Oosimo, who overthrew the oligarchy 
in 1484, and laid the foundation of the Mcdioi 
dynasty, ijetunied to the system of arbitrary 
assessment. It was said of him that be used 
the taxes as the uorthem dcs})ot8 used the 
dagger. His object, however, was not only to 
ruin his 02 )^>oneuts, but also to conciliate the 
lower olosses by diminishing the burden of 
taxation upon them and throwing it upon the 
rich. 

[Mflchiavelli, History of FlorenUy bk. iv- ch. iii. 
Glno Cappoui, jS^oria ddia Republica di Fireme, 
libro iv. c.'ip. vii,] r. l. 

CATTANEO, Carlo, born 1801 in Milan. 
He wrote frequently in the Annali Universali 
di Staiistica and in the J‘olitccnico, He dis* 
tinguished himself in Iho defenee of Milan in 
IS48, against the Austrians, but was a feder¬ 
alist, opposing the union of Lombardy with 
Piedmont He was elected three times a deputy, 
but ne7or sat in Parliament, because, as a re¬ 
publican, he refused to take the oatli. He 
died in 18G9 at Castaguola, close to Lugano. 
His works are as yet only partially published. 
His principal subject was laud tenure. Besides 
his economical writings, in which he shows 
himself a decided opponent of List and his 
system, he wrote historical and literary core 
positions of value. 

Amongliifl writings are the following: Hotizxf 
natvrali della Lornba/rdiot Milauo, 1844. — Storio 
della rivoluzione del 48, Lugano, tipogr. Sviziera, 
1849. — Ugo Foscolo e I'ltalia, Milauo, 1861.— 
Della pena di morte^ Milauo, 1860. — Alcuni 
tcriiti, Milano, 1846-47, vol. iii. — Borroni e 
Scoiti.—VItalia armata, Milano, 1861. M. P. 

CATTLE DISEASE ORDERS. By the 
57 & 58 Viet. c. .57, and its amending 
Acts, important duties arc imposed upon the 
Minister of Agriculture and upon Local 
Authorities for the prevention of contagious 
diseases amongst aniraals. E.xtonsivo powers 
are given to the Minister to make “ ordeis ” for 
this purpose, e.g. the Minister may declare what 
places are infected areas, regulate the destruc¬ 
tion or movement of animals in or out of siu'li 
areas, and prohiljit or regulate the importation, 
quarantine or slaughter of animals coming from 
foreign countries or from Ireland (see fliSEASEi 
OF AnimaIiS Acts in Appendix). w. p. s. 

CAUTION (Scots Law Term). r?i Scotland 
the law has been very largely assimilated to that 
of England. No consideration need bo proved, 
a^d the period of limitation is seven years from 
the date of the bond of caution, at the end of 
whfch time the surety, if known to the creditor 
^to be a surety and not a principal, becomes free, 

, unless the. credihu'rBfaall then have begun'^execu* 

, tion proceedings against him, Wlien sureties 
become bound by way of collateral tecurity, each 
for the performance of the whole of ski obliga¬ 


tion, the Sootti^ Thle is that tiie drelftor ou | 
rank 4br the whole upon tlie estate of each, but ' 
not so as to do more than draw full payment 
the debt. ^ 

[Befl’s ChnmeTUariea on the Law of Scotland^ 11. 
416.] A. D. 

CAUTION. Security given in the course ol 
judicial proceedings. The word is not used in 
England except in the f)ractice of the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts; in Scotland it is a regular term of 
art used in acts of parliauient and legal docu¬ 
ments. In the French langviage the word 
caution is equivalent to the English G n au antee, 
and is used to express the security a.s well n.s 
the person acting as surety. » 

[Fbjmitr caution dt payer Ics frais^ Code 
dt. Procedure cxviVe, § 166 .—La solvabiliti d'une 
caution, Code civil, § 2019.] R. s. 

Caveat. An exproasion used in the pro¬ 
cedure of the proljatc, divorce, and admiral t/ 
Division of the Higli Court. A }>erson wishing 
to dispute the validity of a will, by entering a 
“caveat” compels the executors to bring an 
action to obtain probate. In admiralty pro¬ 
ceedings a person can prevent the arrest of his 
ship or cargo by entering a “caveat,” if at the 
same time he undertakes to appear in the action 
and gives security in accordance with tlio mlei 
of court. E. s. 

CAVEAT EMPTOR. A maxim of the 
common law apiilicable to sales of personal 
property as regards the quality of the things 
sold. The buyer (in the absence of fraud) 
purchases at his own risk unless the seller has 
given an express warranty or unless a wananty 
be implied from the nature and circumstances 
of the sale. The rule does not, however, apply 
if the buyer has had no opportunity of in8|>cct- 
ing the article bought. Hence, where a oliattel 
is to be made or supplied to the order of the 
purchaser, or where it is sold by description or 
by sample, or for a particular purpose, the law 
implies a Waruanty. 

[The Sale Personal Property, by J. P. 
Benjamin, Q.C. 4th cd. London, 1888.] 

J. E. 0. H. 

OAVOUK, Count Camillo Benso di (1810- 
1861), can be considered in this place only as 
an economist. His career as a statesman lies 
outside our boundaries. A fcNV biographical 
remarks will, however, not be out of place. 
Cavour, like the sons of all the riedmuntese 
nobility, was placed in the military academy 
as soon as of age to be received there. He 
left this school at eighteen as a lieutenant 
in the Engineers, and was sent to work at 
the fortifications of Genoa. He liad a parti¬ 
cular talent for mathematics, and one of his 
teachers, the well-known Plana, desired him 
to devote himself to pure mathoraatics, telling 
Urn he would rival Laohanob. Oavouris answer, 
eminently oharaetcristic of the man, is preserved 
in bis correspondence: it is to the alAfot “ that 
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mathematioj IN &ot the thiof reqtind Jut. 
noWf but o^omiGe.'’ Mu^ Uter *(Uth 
(eoember 1840) Cavou wrote In the Bisorffi- 
mei^Of "The greatest problems our time is 
called upon to solve are not political on^, but 
social ones; questions relative to the forms of 
governments arc quite secondary, compared with 
those reflecting the economic position of 
society/’ Cavour left^he army in 1881, after 
having been punished for speaking out too 
freely on political matters^ This misadventure 
turned out to be his good fortune; it caused 
him to truvel in Switzerland, France, and 
England, wh<^ro ho remained several years and 
formed himself^ an economist Hc^ in this 
respect a disciifle of CiiEiiniTLiEz, of P. Rossi, 
ond of what is now called tlic Classical School. 
His writings and his spocchca abound with 
quotations liom Ricardo, and he wrote an essay 
‘in defence ofMALrnus. In one of his first 
writings, On the Stale of Irelandf he speaks of 
England in the following terms; "From St. 
Petersburg to Madrid, in Germany and in 
Italy, tlic enemies of i)rogrcS8 and the friends 
of revolution alike consider England as their 
greatest obstacle. The one set regards England 
as the hearth upon which all revolutionary 
flames are kindled, the refuge and citadel of all 
the subvorsionisls. The other, perhaps more 
truly, considers the English aristocracy as the 
central pivot of the European social system and 
as the greatest obstacle their democratic tenden¬ 
cies meet with. This hatred whicli England 
meets with from all extreme parties ought to 
endear tliat couniry to the intermediate ones, to 
all meu wlio wish for the moderate progress, and 
for the ;';rjidual aud regular evolution of human¬ 
ity, i.e. to all men who from principle are o}>poscd 
alike to all violent tempests and to stagnation 
in social aflairs. But this is not the case. The 
motives which might lead them to sympathise 
with England are counteracted by an enormous 
mass 0 ^ prejudice, old tales, and old psissions, 
whose force is nearly irresistible. Therefore 
there are but few men, scattered here and there 
and solitary, who feel for the English Nation 
that esteem and that regard which ought to be 
inspired by one of the greatest nations which 
has distinguished mankind,—a nation wliich 
has eflectively co-operated in the. moral and 
material development of tjiewoild, and whose 
thission of civilisation is very far from being at 
an end/’ Cavour’s admiration for England and 
English thought was a subject for which he 
was often attacked. But he had been trained 
from his youth upwards to stand fearlessly 
isolated by his opinions from his countrymen 
and to face their opposition. His family cir- 
cumstanoes were at first a formidable obstacle 
to his rising rapidly to the front His father 
was what would now bo ^led the chief of the 

S olioe, aud as such had many a disagreeable 
uty to perform. The nobility, to the very 


blg^ieatrsnksof which OavonrjTelonged by birth, 
looked down upon himasthe son of the councillor 
of an nnpopular king, and of a man who exer¬ 
cised a somewhat despised calling; by the 
middle classes he was, if not hated« certainly 
received very coldly for the same reason. 
Besides this, hia independence of thought, 
which led him not to agree either with the 
aiistocratio or the domocratio party, put him 
for a long time between two fires, with no 
friends to back Mm. Aud in parliament, when 
he first entered it, the fact that he did not stick 
to any party, and sometimes supported the 
gOTornment and sometimes the opposition, was 
at first harshly judged, and only appreciated 
when people came to understand that Cavour 
was a now leader, with a programme of his 
own. As a minister ho continually showed 
unusual courage in expressing, without any 
regard for the prejudices of his audience, his 
scientific couvictions on economic que.stion8, 
he even ventured to exi>Iain in the cliamber 
economio theories—rebuking those who aifccted 
to despise theory. As an example of ^he high 
tone of parliamentary discussions under hij 
leadership, aud of his sincere respect for science, 
not concealed from an assembly which, also in 
those times, often declared economical laws 
good for some other planet than our o^vn, the 
following passage of a speech of his, made 
in defence of the treaty of commerce with 
France (8th April 1852), and in answer to 
Menabrea's attacks, may be quoted. Cavour 
spoke French on this occasion, as on several 
others, so as to be clearly understood by the 
Savoyards, The law would even now permit the 
use of French in the Italian parliament The 
quotations from the speech which follows is 
therefore given in French ; the reader will bear 
in mind that Savoyards, though fluent in that 
language, do not speak perfect French. " Et 
d’abord, messieurs, il est facile de d^montrer 
math^niatiqucinent, qu'une foU Ics principes 
du libro ^change ^tablis, si on veut proc^der 
par degres dans leur application, on suivant 
une marcho rationelle ot logique, on devrait les 
appliquor d’abord aux produits de ragriculture 
avaut de les appliquer h ce qui a rapport h I’in- 
dustrio manufacturi^re. Malhcurcusemcnt, pour 
faire cette demonstration, je serai oblige do re- 
courir {Undant quelques instants aux lumikes 
de la th^orie. J’en demands biou pardon h M. 
Menabrca, mais je ne puis m’emp^cher de lui 
manifester iMtonnement qiie j’ai ^prouv6, voy. 
ant an hoinme aussi savant que Ini, un membre 
de I'Acad^mie des Sciences, monifestcr un si 
superbe d^dain pour los tlu^orics, et surtout 
pour la th^orio de I’^conomie politique qui a 
tant d’aflinit^ aveo celles des sciences exactes, 
qu’U poss^e si bien et qu’il professo d’une 
mani6re si distingu(ie. Car, messieurs, le sys- 
time protocteur a des consiquenoes bien plus 
fuuostoe lorsqu'U est appliqui aux prodnite 
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du sol, qu6 lorsqu'il est auz produits 

de Tindustne. Le syst&mo protectciir appUqu4 
k I’industrie n'a qu’un soul offet fcLoheux, cclui 
de d^tourner les capitaux et le trayail uatioual 
des industwea naturclles pour les pousser vers 
des iudustrics facticcs, ot les cajtitaux et le 
travail trouveiit un emjdoi moius productif. 
C’est lit uii inconvenient grave sans douto, mais 
qui est restreiut octto quantity de ca])itaux ct 
do travail qui ])ar I’clfet de la protoctiou sout 
d^tourn^ de leui voio nuturelle, Et encoi'e 
cet cHet cst-il attenu^ par la concurrence intc- 
rieure qui, au bout d’un certain temps, ranicne 
le taux des capitaux et cclui de la main d’tuuvre 
doa industries privilegiees au niveau des ])roiits 
et des salaircs des industries qui ne le suut pas. 
Mais le systeme protectcur applique la culture 
du sol a des ellcts bien plus 6tendua, et, je 
n’hdsite pas i lo dire, bien plus funestea. En 
effet, lorsque par la suite d’un droit protecteur, 
vous clevez lo prix drs produits du sol, le prix 
du vin ct du ble, par oxcmplc, qu’ost-cc qu’il 
arrive ? II amve deux choscs: en premier lieu 
certains terrains qui n’litaieut ])as ossez fcrtiles 
pour produire du ble ou du vin dans les condi¬ 
tions ant<5rieures du marchc, sont mis en culture, 
ou bien encore, nn consacre k la terre des capi-* 
taux et du ti avail qui n’aurait pas et«i productifs 
ti le j»rix n’avait i)as varie. Cette ])remi6re 
consequence du systeme protecteur ap]iliqu4 
Tagiiculture est analogue k colle que j’ai signaloe 
lorsqu’il a pour objet rinduatric manufacturicie. 
C‘est-li-diie qu’il y a une certaiuc masse do capi¬ 
taux et de travail, qui re 9 oivont uue defstiiiatiou 
moins productive qu’ils n’auraicnt re 9 ua si les 
choscs avaient ^tc abandonneoh leur couraut 
naturel. C’est Iti un inconvenient grave qni 
cependant n’aurait pas une grande }>oi tec, si 
r^l^vation des prix dos produits du sol r/uvait 
d’etfet que sur les j>roduits des terrains nouvclle- 
ment mis en culture ou des capitaux ct du tra¬ 
vail additionnels consacres k I’exploitation des 
terrains depuis longtcmps defriches. Mais 
I’^cvation factico des ^irix s’^tend aux produits 
de tons les terrains, ^ ceux d’ancieimo aussi 
him qu’il ceux de nouvclle culture. Qui est- 
ce qui proUte de cetto dlcvation 1 Lorsqu’elle 
a lieu clle se partage entro les pro])rictaires et 
les fermiers, surtout si ceux-ci sont en possession 
de long baux; apres quclque temps, le profit se 
concentre tout enticr entre les mains des j)ropri<i- 
. taires. Ainsidonc, IcsysUme protecteur a])pliqu6 
aux produits du sol a pour effet, d’une part, do 
pousser ainsi que Ic fait le system© protecteur 
industriel des capitaux et du travail, dans une 
voi? peu productive, ct de I’autre d'augmeutcr 
la rente des terrains pr(jCedemmcnt cultiv^s aux 
dep :ns des consommateiirs. Ce qui en definitive 
■«onstitne nn veritable imp6t eiipporte par les 
conMmmateursaupTO'fitdcs proprietaires. ...” 

Cavour also ventured occasionally to* give 
partiamentary discussions an academical tone, 
quoting economic authority, as in the following 


instance: ‘‘It is my opinion, in. accordance 
with rtiat of all the most enlighten^ people in 
England, and not alone with the men ol' th^ 
present generation, but with the econonitste 
who have proccdod the jircscnt geucration, with 
A. Smith and Ricardo and his followers, that 
England 1ms pio^pcred, not in virtue of the 
protective system, but uotwithstanding this 
system. . . . Ifyoucxumiu ’aglish industries 
you M'iJl sec that those which have been leai't 
protected are precisely those which have suc¬ 
ceeded best. . . . The jirogress of English 
industry has always been in an ojqiosite ratio 
to the dcgi*ee of protection it recf^vod. The 
silk industry (strongly protetted) remained 
nearly stationary; the wooUeu industry jiro- 
gressed slowly, and the cotton industry, which 
was hardly at all protected, grew gigantically. 

1 therefore maintain that protection in England 
not only has failed to aid the increase of wealth, 
but has even Im'ou a hindrance to it.” Thus lie 
explained to the (.liambcr the economic jirin- 
ciples as to the basis of wages:—“ Le taux des 
salaires, selon les ]»rincipc8 non coutcsti’s do la 
science, so regie par la masse des capitaux 
destines fv ])ayer les salaircs, e’est-h-dire j)ar la 
quantite do dciirccs de premiere necessity h 
I’usago des classes ouvrierta quo possede la 
nation, coinjuircc avec le nombre dcs bras qui 
cherchent de rem]»loi.” He further argued 
liiat Pkotkotion cannot augment cajiital, and 
therefore docs not raise wages. All that Pro¬ 
tection can do, he said, is to cause Capital to 
“flow rather in one channel of industry than 
in another. . . . And it does this by driving 
them (ca])ital and labour) into the less remuner¬ 
ative branches ofindustry.” The best example, 
however, porha]>3 which can be given of his 
scientific sjiirit in discussing practical problems 
in parliament is his definition of the individu¬ 
alist and of the socialist j)olicy. “For reaching 
this goal (the amelioration of the economic con¬ 
dition of the lower clas.ses) two ways qfe open 
for us. All the systems suj)j)Ofti'd in modem 
times by the wisest and by the boldest men can 
be classified under two heads. The one school 
relics on the principle of liberty, on the princii>lo 
of coni|)Ctition, on the free development of the 
morals and intelligence of men. Those who 
hold this opinion think that the larger the 
application of this principle is, rlie greater will 
be the welfare of all, but particularly of tb% 
lower classes. This is the school of economists, 
these arc the principles held by the men who 
are in oflicc, in England. Another school pro¬ 
fesses princijdcs diametrically opposed to these. 

It believes tiiat hnmau misery cannot be allevi¬ 
ated, and that the condition of the lower classes 
cannot be ameliorated, unless individual action 
is limited, and the central action of the whols 
social body, ropresenfeid liy a government which 
has still to be created, is made more powerful, 
and concentrates all individual forces int^ itself 
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Tbis is tho socialist school. Now, no illusions 
must be indulged in: although this A;bool 
riches fatal and sometimes even atrocious con- 
cluf%>ns, it cannot be denied that there is suiue- 
thing in its principles which captivates many 
generous and elevated minds. And the only 
way to combat this school, wliich threatens to 
invade all Europe, is to opi)Ose ]irinciiilea to 
principles. In economics as in j»uiiticS; as in 
religion, ideas can only be foiiglit I y othi’r ideas, 
and pidnciplos by other prineijibo ; Ibrciblo lo- 
pression is useless. Eor a short time guns and 
bayonets may rej)res3 tlicorias and maintain 
order ; biit*^',these theories find entrance with 
the intelleelual*<slaaa, you may bo lure that 
they will thrive and tniinii>h. Now, I suy that 
tho strongest ally of socialism is protection. 
Both start from the same base. , , , Given the 
protoctionhsl system, logic will compel you to 
admit, if not all, a great many of the doctrines 
of Scn'lALlSM.” 

When Oavour defend^'d Fiikk-Thadk he gave 
in just ns little to absolute j'lotcclioni.sts as to 
fair traders ; ho exjilained on more than one 
occasion that if a loioigu country commits the 
error of piotfcting its own industries, tliis is no 
reason for iiinkiiig the same error ourselves. 
Again, he atgues with great acuteness “that 
if a nation has to undergo gi’cat sacrilicos and to 
bear heavy taxation, it must be left tlie more 
U!ifottcr(‘d in its commercial and indn.stiial 
activity, so as to ])Gar tho weight easier.” The 
host protcctifui. he repeatedly declares, is tho 
maximum of liberty. “ It is iny opinion that 
those elements of production and of jirosperity 
which we possess, ought to be left to develop 
thrms 'lA i‘s unfettered ; that neither agriculture, 
industry, nor commerce ought to be protected. 

I believe firmly that the gi'catest encourage¬ 
ment is to be hud from the greatest possible 
amount of liberty: ‘che il massimo degli in- 
coraggiamenti sia il massimo della possibilo 
libertii.^” This speech of his marks distinctly 
Cavour’s position as an economist. 

The success of Cavour’s speeches in a parliament 
In which even men of the greatest merit ignored 
the most elementary truths of political economy, 
was due to his nmnatched knowledge of ronimer- 
cial and technical details. This enabled him to 
give each man the right argumentum ad hominem 
which wo\ild bring lionie to him the theory under 
discussion. Ho was himself a practical agricul- 
turi.st, and a very successful one into the bargain. 
This gave him a high authority with all those 
deputies who were also landlords and knew he 
could beat them in any practical question. And 
he liked to quote, on the right occasion, instances 
of personal experience in agricultural mutters. 
To his mind, highly speculative as it was, sophistry 
and legal casuistry were completely alien; he would 
appeal to historical facts, recent and ancient, and 
generalise skilfully on Ihei^; he would show the 
interests of different parties, explain tlieir actions 
by their motives; but he would not stoop to play 


I with the sense of words and base political action 
I on some legal nicety—a method of reasnni- g very 
frequent in Latin countries, in which pjirhnmenU 
are largely composed of lawyers, .viiuifilly be 
was the object of much sarcasm. Af time he 
was called “Lord Camillo,” and from me name of 
the journal which he had founded and was directing 
“My Lord Risorgimento," to ridicule his Anglo¬ 
mania. Risoryimento means resurrectiou, and is 
here used in the sense of political resurrection or 
revival. Cavour was no orator, he La'’ always to 
wiu his way by tlie weight of the Ji ter of his 
siieocljes. His voice was* disagreeable, his tone 
harsh, and he had some difficulty in finding the 
I)roper words rajudly. But he was first-rate in 
reply and at making a good pun, and was seldom 
worsted in debate. Wljen Cavour was not allowed 
to ansM cr an opponent in the Chamber, because his 
turn to speak was paj^t, Ik; employed Mir.Anhx\u’s 
system, publishiug tlie same evening or the next 
morning his answer in the “ Risorpfinicnto.” Tbis 
journal is therefore one of the great sources of in¬ 
formation concerning his economic and political 
views, together with the collection of his speeches 
(eleven volumes published by liotta at tin expense 
of thegovernment), liiscorresporidciice (five volumes 
eilitcd by (.liiala and published by Roux, Turin, 
1881-86), ond his Ouvrages polUiques tt icemo- 
miques (published in 1885 by Galimberti, Coni). 
Ilis bent known economical pamphlets are :—the 
memoir already quoted, Sut I'Uat actud dt 
I'lrlandc ct sut son. avenir. —Da? idees communistes 
c( dts vioyens d'm combattre It dhmlopptmtni. — 
})ts chcnims dt fer en Italie. — He wrote Sur 
I'lnJIi/ence de la po/itique coiumercialc dt VAngle- 
terre dans It monde icononiique (in the Review 
I’Autologia), and a pamphlet on Prof. Ferrara’s 
inaugural adilress ou Political Economy. As 
an economist Cavour contributed nothing to the 
theory of the science. He is rather one of those 
who are well acquointed with the state of science 
in tlieir time, and utili.so it for practiciil purpo-ses, 
llis opinions in economic matters may be summed 
up as those of the Manchester Scnooi., as the 
Cermans qualily Orthodox political economy 
{Manchtsterihuvi) when it is accompanied with 
au optimistic \iew of the effects of natural laws, 
and reduced to the basis of absolute Laisskz- 
Kairb aud Laissez-Passeh. m. p. 

CAYLEY, Edward, author of tho tract, 
Com trade^ WayeSf and licnt^ 1826 ; a pica 
for protection backed by some curious statistics 
(seo pp. 8, 16, 31). F. Y. E. 

CEDIiLA. A Spanish word, used on the 
London stock exchange, chiefly to describe 
certain guaranteed bonds issued by Argentine 
banks, corresponding to loans made by these 
banks against land to proprietors in various 
Argentine provinces. The word originally 
meant something ceded, and has reference prob¬ 
ably to tho land or property which has been 
ceded as security for advances made by the 
Argentino banks. A. B. 

CENS. Tho French term for a Quit-Rent ; 
hut it lias a special meaning in the history of 
France. De Tocqukville has shown tho error 
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of sapposing that SrrfdoA earvivcd in France 
until the Revolution. Most of the French 
peasants in the lijth century hold their lands, 
either as proprietors or as Metayer tenants. 
In the fonnor case, however, the loril still 
retained the cats, or quit-rent, as a symbol 
that he retained the ownership, though he had 
t)arted with the property of the soil. The cens 
was almost invariably a fixed sum, arranged 
at the time of the original bargain, and had 
become iiisignificaut in the 18th century, 
owing to the decline *in the value of money. 
For this the lord was, to some extent, compen¬ 
sated by the droit de lods et venies, by which, 
every time the land changed hands, the lord 
was entitled to a share in the purchase-money, 
usually a twelfth, but sometimes as much as a 
fourth. 

[De Tocqueville, France before the Revolution 
(London, 1873), note Ixxvii.] B. L. 

CENSUS^may be defined as an enumeration 
of the persons in a country, and in each of its 
princip^ classes: such as those constituted by 
sex, age, ocoupatiou, and so forth. An enumer¬ 
ation of houses and other property is often 
included. The institution is very ancient. Its 
existence is evideuced by several passages in the 
Old Testament (Exodus xii. 37 ; Numbers i. 
xxvi.; and 2 Samuel xxiv.; 1 Chronicles xii. 23, 
jxi. 2-3, xxiii. S-5; Esdras ii. viii.; Neheiniah 
ni. ix.) The ancient Egyptians and the 
anoieiit Persians were not without a sort of 
census (EerodotuSy bk. ii. ch. cxix. clxxvii.; 
bk. iii. ch. Ixxxix.-xo.) In Greece there were 
enumerations of the citizens for political piu*- 
poscs. In Romo the census was instituted iu 
the age of the kings, and formed an im¬ 
portant branch of administration douni to the 
age of the emperors. It is recorded that 
Augustus wrote out with his own hand a Rrevi- 
arium totiue imperii, containing the number 
of citizens and allies in arms, the statistics of 
the fleets and provinces, and even the names of 
froedmen and slaves. The care of Augtistus 
was imitated by his succcssoi’s. In the ages 
which followed the fall of the Roman empire 
the most remarkable comiulations of the nature 
ofa census were Breviary of Charlemagne and 
the Domerdat Book of William the Conqueror. | 

A more detailed notice of the gpusus in ' 
modem times may be arranged under the 
following three hea^: (1) ITie United King¬ 
dom ; (2) The Continent of Eurojje; (3) The 
United States of America. 

(1) The first census in England was in 1801. : 
An abortive attempt to iutroduco a census hod 
been made in 1758, when Thomas Potter in¬ 
troduced a bill for taking and registering an I 
iwnaalaocount of the total number of marriages, ' 
and'deaths^' The bill was violently I 
•opposed* Mr. Thornton, who spok) against it I 
frequently, sud: I did not believe that there 
was any set of men, or indeed any individual of 


the human species, so presumptuous and so 
abandoned as to make the proposal which we 
have just heard.'* The bill, carried in the Hour 
of Common-s, was thrown out by the Lords.# Id 
1801 there was no opposition. The fear of ex¬ 
posing the paucity of our uunibei's had given 
jfiaoe to a dread of over-population. Mr. C. 
Abbot( y.t;.), in introducing the Population Bill, 
said; ‘4n times like these, when the subsistence 
of the people is in question, it is surely import¬ 
ant to know the extent of the demand for which 
we are to supply." 

It might have been exj^ectod that the new 
maehincrv would not work well tliw’ first time. 
Rut Mr. Rickman, one of clerks of the 
House of Commons, the able superintendent of 
the operation, argues—in the reports acoom- 
pauying the second and third censuses—that 
the returu of the ]) 0 ]mlation is fairly accurate. 
The overseers of the poor, wliose agency was 
employed, had good opportunities for ascertain¬ 
ing, and no motive for misrepreseuting, the 
numbers. Errors iu particular parishes would 
compensate each other in the aggregate. We may 
therefore accept a statement which, compared 
with the enumeration of 1881, show’s that the 
population of England and Wales almost trebled 
itself during tlio first eighty years of the 19th 
century. Equal success did not attend another 
de[iftrtmeut of the first census. It was attempted 
to group the )io]iulation byoccii]»ations into tliree 
classes : agriculture, trade, etc., and a residual 
class of others. Rut it was loft uncertain 
wdiethcr the householder should sjieak for liim- 
self or his family. The want cf uniformity in 
this respect rendered these returns almost use¬ 
less. The statistics of the present were not the 
only object of the first cen-sus. It was at¬ 
tempted to reason backwards to the numbers of 
the population in tlic preceding century by 
means of entries in the parish registers—an 
attempt which had boon initiated by Gkaunt in 
his BUh of MorUtliUj, 1661, and sancSfcDned by 
Laplacs in his 7'k6orie dee ProbabilU^ (bk. ii. 
ch. viL) The baptisms, marriages, and burials 
were obtained for several years of the 18th 
century. 'J hen, as tlnj niunb«5r of entries iu 1801 
is to the (euiimcratcil) pojmlation in 1801, so is 
the number of entries iu any assigned year of the 
eighteenth century to the population of that 
year. Of the three kinds of record the mui iiagos 
are the best for the purpose of this reasoning. 
Especially after the marriage act of 1754 there 
is reason to think that the registry of marriages 
is pretty complete. As Mr. Rickman puts it, 
"The solicitude of the female and her family, 
aided by the precision and severity of the 
marriage act" precluded omissions. Accord¬ 
ingly the reasoning may pretty safely be carried 
back as far os that date. As we go faithe? 
back there is dangevthat the reasoning may be 
falsified by a continual increase in the 
of omitted entries. But Mr. Rickman's sthtvtias" 
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Appear to establisli tliat the danger is not fatal 
for recent poriods (see Census 1621, Prclimin- 
a 4 |p Observations, p. xxviii.) Altogotlior the ro- 
tros^ctive census seems to establish certain 
broad statements, as tliat the pojiulation of 
England increased by about 45 per cent in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
that in the former h^f of the century the 
advance was much slower, and retarded by 
occasional retrogression (see Census 1821, Pre¬ 
liminary ObseiTations, p. xxix. ; Piuface, 

p. xlv. anil 1861, Kciiort, p. Ixviii.) 

The second census took place in 1811. Tlie 
gi'owth of population during the decade 
1801-11 was rartter m^u•o than 14 percent; a 
v.ite of inerea^c to which we later on relumed, 
after exoeeding it for one generation (1811-41) 
and falling short of it for anotlier(1841-71). The 
mistake which had marred tlio first census was 
avoided in the second by counting the families, 
not the fCTSons, in each of the three classes— 
agi’ioultural, trade etc., and others. In 1821 
questions as to ago were first put. But it was 
left optional, botli to tlio returning offieer to 
ask the question and to the citi;:cn to answer. 
The returns were fuller than might have been 
expected, eight-ninths of the total population 
•numerated. In 1831 tlio only return relating 
to Age was the nuiiibor of Dia]e.s aged twenty and 
upwards. In this year a more elaborate cluBsifica- 
ticn of occnjiations was introduced. One of the 
principal classes, trade, was subdivided into a 
hundred speeilicutions. Into the compartments 
thus prepared the statistical matter did not How 
voiy freely. Accordingly at the census of ] 841 
each individual was left free to declare his o\s'n 
occui>aUo‘i. The returns wore made for the indi¬ 
vidual, uot for the family, as previously. The 
inquiry as to age was again introduced in 1841 
and made obligatory. This census had the 
benefit of the newly created registration office 
which supplantoil the antiquated machinery of 
the parish registers. At the census of 1851 and 
on the two succeeding occasions, the advantage 
of Dr. Fahb'b collaboration was felt. The re¬ 
ports embody many of his valuable contributions 
to vital statistics. His scientifiework is enriched 
with a vein of philosophical si^culation and 
a wealth of literature, which do not often adorn 
parliamentary papers. To Dr. Farr is duo the 
sixfold clasbification of ocvipatioiis which is 
peMiaps ddfetinod to be permanent—the pro¬ 
fessional, domestic, commercial, agricultural, 
industrial, and the unoccupied class. The 
grounds of this division are sot forth by Dr. 
Farr in a note appended to the report for 1861. 
A special feature in the census for 1851 was 
an attempt to ascertain the extent of church 
Aooommodation and the size of congregations for 
the different religious denominations. In the 
same year conjugal coiiditiqfi was first made an 
object of inquiry. In 1861 there was a return 
of the number of houses containing one, two, 


or any assigned number of inliabitants, for 
t>v6nty-four selected districts. In 1871 the 
first imperial census was taken. 

The history of the census for England and 
Wales is nearly coincident with that of Scot¬ 
land down to 1861, when a separate census for 
Scotland was first taken. A peculiar difficulty 
attending the Scotch census is uau.scd by the 
definition of a house w'hicli the imperial 
authorities have adojjted : “ a distinct b’lilding, 
scpaiute from others by party wu'ls.” This 
definition has been far from “distinct” to the 
])rovincial mind. A wliole block of buildings 
have often been returned as a house. The 
statistics of the number of rooms to a family 
are more valuable. There are many contrasts 
between the results of the census in Korth and 
South Britain—for instance, the much greater 
preponderance of the female sex in Scotland— 
which cannot be adequately treated here. 

The history of the Irish census deserves a 
s(‘parate notice. From the age of I’Erry to the 
iM’giniiiiig of tlio lOth century estimates of the 
population, based mostly on Heaktu-IIoney, 
were attempted. If this method may be 
ti-uatcd, there were in Ireland at the end of the 
IStli century from four to five million persons ; 
that is a])out half the contemporary population 
of England and Wales. A census was instituted 
in 1812. But it was not successful, having been 
taken in different years and for partial districts. 
Tlie Irish census of 1821 was nioro satisfactory 
Its result, in round inirabers 6,802,000, com 
jiarcd with the contemporary pojmlation of 
England and Wales, 12,000,000, shows a rela¬ 
tion very different from that which now prcvailsi 
the proportion of the Irish population to that 
of England and Wales being in 1821 about a 
half, iu 1891 about a sixth. In 1831 and 1841 
returns as to occupations were obtained on 
much the same linos as in England. But the 
answers wero worked up into difl'erent suvma 
genera. Families are divided into those who 
live by (1) capital in wealth or in professional 
knowledge; (2) the direction of labour; (3) 
manual labour. The soniowhat indefinite second 
class comprised 50 per cent of the families in 
1841. The difficulties of obtaining occupational 
statistics are illustmtcd by the incident that in 
the whol^ of Dublin ouly five coffin-makers 
were returned, whereas in a single sti'eet it was 
ascertained that there were twelve ]>erBons so 
occupied. Ouly one person in the Irish cajutal 
designated liimself as an author I Great diffi¬ 
culties attended the pre}>aratioii of vital statis¬ 
tics in Ireland. The number of births in any 
year used to be inferred by adding the numbers 
alive at each year of age to the numbers whoso 
ages at death proved them to have been born 
in the year under consideration (Report for 
1841, p. xl.) There is a large deficiency due 
to Emiobatiom and imperfeot returns of deaths. 

I Still it is interesting to observe with wbat 
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accnraoy the well-known pro]iortion of male and 
female births comes out in the aggregates. The 
commissioners for 1811 claim to have made 
some contribution to the theory of tliat remark¬ 
able phenomenon. In the census of 1851 a 
gloomy feature was the decrease of i)opulation 
by almost 20 per cent, due to the famine of 
1847. A decrease of 29 per cent ie recorded 
for directors of labour, the second of the three¬ 
fold division of occupations above mentioned. 
The decrease of population has continued ever 
since; the rate of decrease continually diminish¬ 
ing down to the last decade; when, as shown by 
the Preliminary Keport for 1911, the decrease 
dropped from 5‘2 j^cr cent in the decado 1891- 
1901 to 1*5 per cent. Much the same dis¬ 
tribution os in 1841 is presented by another 
classification of occupied persona as those 
ministering to food, clothing, and six otlicr 
primary wants. In 1861 this classification 
is modified by the addition of twelve new 
categories. For example, out of 10,000 occuj)ied 
persona 18 minister to religion, 5 to amusement, 

1 to science and art, and 1816 to food. A 
feature of interest in the census of 1861 was 
the inquiry concerning the religious profession 
of the people. The proponions wore, Roman 
Catholics 77 *69 i>er cent; Protestants 22-23 per 
cent; not quite 1 ])er cent being left for Jews 
and unspecified. Of the Protestants a little 
more thau half belonged to the Kstablislicd 
Church. These ])roportion8 continue to be 
approximately maintained. The latest returns 
give Roman Catholics 73*9 per cent, Protestants 
(Kpiscopalians, Presbyterians, and Methodists) 
24‘5 per cent; Jews and othe; persuasions, as 
before, about 1 |)erceut. In 1871, as in 1861, 
the returns os to occupation are aiTanged both 
according to the English sixfold classification 
and the system grounded on the wants to which 
different occupations minister. The Irish com¬ 
missioners defend the indigenous system with 
much warmth. The census of 1881 conforms 
to the English classification with more docility. 
The later censuses of Ireland deserve commenda¬ 
tion for the completeness of the agricultural 
returns. The principal jioints to be noticed in 
the census of 1911 are—the sniallcst decline in 
population on record, a decrease in emigration, 
an increase in the number of housc.s, a general 
improvement in house accommodaAon, a de¬ 
crease in poverty, and a decrease in the death 
rate (Sir W. J. Thompson, M.D., Registrar- 
General of Ireland, “The Census of Ireland, 
1911," Jouri^ of the Statistical and Social 
In^ity Society of helandj Dec. 1913). 

A general idea of^ the scope and purpose of a 
census may be obtained by noticing the salient 
points in a particular report, that for 1901 for 
bigland-and Wales being ft good example. (1) 
Kilmher of the population and rates of increase, ' 
1^6 number slightly exceeded thii^-two and a j 
half million. The rate of increase [icr cent was | 


12T7 per decade ; greater by *52 than for the 
preceding decade. The increase," determined 
by actual enumeration, differs little from t^c 
“natural increment” determined by snbtrs^ting 
tho number of deaths from the number of birtlis. 
Hence two methods of forecasting tho future 
increase of poi)ulatiou. Either we may observe 
the natural increment for the year or two im¬ 
mediately adjacent to *1901, and assume that 
this rate wdll remain constant for the following 
decade ; or we may assume that the actual rate 
of increase for tho decade 1891-1901 will con¬ 
tinue to prevail for tho next decade. A variant 
of the second method takes accouj>^ of tho fact 
that tilt decennial rate of^i.icrcasc is itself 
greater than in the preceding decade. The 
average of the results obtained by tlieso three 
methods gives, as the probable population in 
lOll, over 36,400,000. Tho Report for 1911 
records 36,075,269 as the actual pojmlation of 
Kiigland and Wales in that year. The Econd’hvic 
Jourml for March 1911 contains a forecast of 
the cen.sus results worked out by two students 
of statiatice from the recorded births and deaths 
and Hoard of Trade returns of emigrants and 
immigrants. The figures of England and Wales 
were put at 35,914,000, or about half a million 
less than the estimate given above, which dis¬ 
regards all records of migration, and about 
160,000 less than the actual figures. (2) 
Uensitif of the yoyniatum afid luihUaLLons. Tiie 
density, whetlier expressed as the mean distance 
between individuals, or in more familiar tmnis, 
is found to vary from place -to place and to 
increase from age to age. I'he proportion 
1» Ucen the number of peisons and the number 
of habitations is less variable. (3) Tho 

excess of females over males was more than 6 
per cent; a slight increase over the preceding 
decade. It remained at that figure in 1901- 
1911. (4) Ages, At this stage w-e reach less 

solid ground. The returns of age are falsified 
by various causes. Many are ignorant and put 
down a round number at random. The very 
old desire to apjwar still filder. Very young 
women overstate their age with a view to 
obtaining employment \ women not very young 
understate their age. From this double cause 
the category of female ages between llttcen and 
twenty-live is enormously exaggerated. All 
tljQt can be done ij to distribute the answers in 
periods of live years ; ami, assuming that tht.se 
totals are concct, to determine by interpolation 
the numbers for each year. (5) CoTidition as to 
marriage or civil condition. The immense army 
of over five and a half million wives supplies 
an effective force of nearly four million “of 
reproductive age," between fifteen and forty-five. 
The number of single W'omen and widows of this 
age-period exceeded the number of wives by 
over 400,000. TJ^/e proportion of married 
persons to the adult population is declining. 
(6) “The most laborious, the most costly, «wl 
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after all, perhaps, the least satisfactory part of 
the census " is that which is ooiicerned with the 
oci^pcUioTis of the jioople. One dilKculty is 
obscilKty of the answers given. What sort of 
oocupation is designated by an “ all-roundur,” 
or a “baubler”? The same designation may 
have different meanings. Thus clotliier means in 
some parts cloth-maker, others cloth-dealcr. 
There is also the dilHeiilty of multiple occupa¬ 
tions. For the census of 1901 the olassififation 
of the occupations was, to a great extent, recast 
to briiig the census statistics more in harmony 
with tlioso issued by the Homo Ollice and the 
Hoard of earlier censuses ^ic six¬ 

fold classification ritmeu by Dr. Farr had been 
adopted and modified from time to time. ‘ To 
roproduco tho figures in detail would be out of 
place here. Tlio following round numbers strike 
the imagiiiati(>ii and inipics.s the memory. Tlio 
number of persons engaged in transport is over 
a million and aquartor; thonumber cuqiloycd on 
textile fabrics about a million and a (piartcr ; the 
number employed on dress about a iiiillioii and 
a quarter ; tlie number of agricultural labourers 
over a million ; of miners nearly half a million. 
Tho number of tho professional classes is about 
600,000, and of those employed in preparing 
food, drink, tobacco, and concerned witli lodg¬ 
ings about a million. (7) Under tho head 
JiiTthvl(ir.c!i of the j^opulaHon we learn what 
projiortion of the inhabitants have filtered into 
England fVi .u other cuuntiies : about 1 per cent 
from Scotland, jier cent fioni Ireland, and 
from abroad about 1 per cent. (8) Infirmilica 
comprise blindrie3.s, deaf-mutism, and the various 
form.s of mental uiisoundness. It is gratifying 
to find t],t relative numbers of the blind (about | 
1 per 128.^ of tho ]K)pulfl.tIon) diminishing. 
That men should become I liud oftener than 
women is not surprising. 

A more recent model of a ceuMis is presented 
by the proliminary report of the een.sus of 1911 
for Engltwid and Wales. The Report begins 
by stating tho total number of persona returned 
us living in England and Wales at 12 p.m. on 
2iid of April 1911 : namoly 36,075,269. The 
deficiency of this number, as compared with the 
estiinato fornuid (see above), ia accounted for 
l^artly by a diminution in tho natural increase, 
partly by an increase in tho net emigration 
from England and Wales (taring the decade 
which far exceeded that of the decade 1891- 
1901. The decline in the natural increase w'aa 
not due to increased mortality but a decrease 
in the birth-rate. The number of families, i 
8,005,200, has increased in proportion to tho 
population by ’65 per cent; tlio number of 
inhabited houses, 7,141,78i, has increased in a 
rather smaller proportion. The rate of increase 
of population varies in different areas; with 
some exceptions, being highest in the counties 
ai^aoent to London and oonnties in which coal¬ 
mining is the predominant industry. Eight 
VOL. I 


rural counties show an actual decrease. The 
general law that a district increases more 
rapidly the more decided its urban character is 
not overthrown by the figures which show iu 
some cases a smaller percentage increase for 
districts witli populations above 100,000 than 
for districts with iiopulations between 20,000 
and 100,000, For “probably, or at any rate 
jjossibly,” the contradiction is only apparent, 
the newcomers in the larger towns having to 
settle outside the municipal or official -oundary. 
Accordingly the falling off of increase in some 
large towns need not imply a decline in pro¬ 
sperity. ']'hc jtopulalion of the Admiiiislrativo 
County of London has decreased *29 between 
1901 and 1911—the first time that such a 
phenomenon has prcsoiitcd itself. Twenty out 
of tho tweiiLy-uino Metiopolitan Boroughs show 
a decrease, while the City of London fell about 
27 per cent. The “ Outer Uiug,” on tho other 
hand, ineniased 33'49 per cent. 

Tho following table shows thn figures for the 
United Kingdom at two recriit censuses:— 


Enumerated ‘population of the United Kingdom, 



IPOl. 

mil. 

and Walea . 

.Scotland . 

Ireland. 

UiiilMil Kingdom. 

iJ:',52«,075 

4,471,057 

4,456,540 

36,075,269 

4,759,445 

4 381,051 

41,4.54,678 

j 45,■.‘10,006 


Tlu: rate of incrc.asc of the United Kingdom 
in the decade 19011911 was 8*2 per cent. It 
was tlins lower than in the decade 1391-1901 
when it was 9*5 per ceut, equal to the rate 
in the decade 1831-91, but lower than iu the 
earlier decades 1861-71 and 1871*81, when 
it had been 8*8 per ceut and 10’8 per cent 
rcsiioclivoly. Tho movement in the rate of 
grow'tli w'as unequally shared by all the divisions 
of the kingdom. In England and Wales the 
population showed an increase of nearly 9*6 
per cent as compared with tho enumeration in 
1901; in Scotland there was an increase of 
14’7 and 11‘7 per cent in the large town and 
small town districts respectively, and a decrease 
of 5‘6 per cent in the insular-rural districts. 
In Ireland there was a decrease of 1*7 per cent 
over tho whole country, Leinster alone having 
increased 1^ *7 per cent, wdiilo Connaught de¬ 
creased by 5*7 jicr cent. The populatiou of the 
island:; in the British seas enumerated in 1911 
was 148,915 ; showing a decrease of 1*455 per 
cent as compared with the enumeration of 1901, 
and a considerable decrease in the rate of growth 
Valuable as these results arc, and though 
the British census may be described os a good 
article at the price, there is room for many 
improvements. Tho reform most loudly called 
for is that the census should be quinquenniaL 
A oommitteo of the Royal Statistical Society 
{Joumalt 1888, p. 817) urged that the addi* 
tional cost incurred by the reform would be 
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small in coni]>iirisun tho advantage of 
obtaining correct returns of population. They 
pointed out that the estimated population for 
certain districts was inaccurate to the extent 
of 11, and even 18 per cent. This argument 
has now become a fortiori, owing to the iuipcr- 
fections disclosed by recent censuses. Dr. Isocl 
Humplueys, in liis “Results of the Recent 
Oonsus and Estimates of Pojmlation in tlic 
largest English Towns” {Joum. SUxl. Soc., 
1891), gives instances of towns in which the 
liypothctically estimated death rate dilfered 
from the true figure by as much as 20 and even 
20 per cent. The estimates based on the 
decennial census were so woitlilcss that the)' 
seemed to evidence a decline in the death-rate 
of Salford and Liverpool, while in reality there 
was an increase. >’or recent work on this point 
sec yearly volumes of the Jowni. Utai. Soc. under 
heading “Census,” especially vol. Ixxiv., 1911, 
arts, by E. C. Snow—“The Application of the 
Methods of Multiple Correlation to the Estima¬ 
tion of Post-Ocnsal Populations, "and “Estimates 
of Poiuilation.” The Statistical Society has 
also, through the mouth of various committees, 
advised that thechaiactcr, as well as the number, ‘ 
of dwellings should be returned. Sir I. Palgravc 
shows {Joum, Stat. Soc., 1869, p. 411) that 
information as to tho house accommodation of 
the peojdc i.s very deficient. This has not yet 
been completely supplied. Another recom¬ 
mendation sanctioned by the Statistical Society 
is that the religious profession of each inhabitant 
should bo obtained. Mr. Loiigstall*, in hi.s 
“Suggestions for the Census of 1891 ” (Journ. 
Stat. Soc., 1889), projiGSca that the number of 
rooms in dwelling-houses should be rccordt-d. 
An annual census has heeu proiioscd by tho late 
Sir Edwin Chadwick (Journ. Stat. Soc., 18S9, 
p. 468 ; Internat. Stat. Congress, Tlie Ilagiu-, 
pt. ii. p. 164). Major Craigio demands moic 
conformity between the census and the returns 
of the agiicultuial department. “There must 
be large omis.sious in the ranks of land occuiiiers 
in our census.” {Joum. Stat. Soc., 188/, j'j). 
98, 149, and Jubilee vol.) For Imjicrial Census 
8CC Sir J. A. Bainc-s’ “Under the Grown,” and 
“The Census of the Empire, 1911,” Joum. 
StcU. Soc., vol. Ixxiv. 

The glory of instituting the first ^census docs 
not belong to England. While tho Poi)ulation 
Bill of 1753 was denounced in the House of 
Commons as subversive of liberty, Sweden was 
already enjoying a tolerably ijcifcct census. 
Sweden had tho advantage of very comiilctc 
parish registers, recording not only births, 
deaths, and mariiage.s, hut also the number of 
p'>r8on8 migrating to or from each jiarish and 
residing in it. By the agency of the clergy 
these materials were embodied in a census in 
1749 and'suhsequent ycai*s, first at intervals of 
three, Bubsecpiciitly of five years.* The results 
of tho early Swedish census, oommuoicaced to 


tlie scientific world by the celebrated Wargentin, 
were utilised by Dr. Pkiob and Milni 
{q.v.) (Annuities, ch. xii.-xiii.) Malthus (^.v.) 
builds upon these statistics {Essay, ch. 

ii.), noticing the correlation beUveen tho lean 
yeare and the diminution of marriages. In the 
recent publications of the Swedish Bureau the 
study of such correlations is facilitated by affix¬ 
ing to each year a numeral (from I. to X.) indi¬ 
cating the quality of the harvest (see Jo^imal 
of the Statistical Society, xxv. p. 141). Looking 
at the whole series, “ the gi'adual diminution of 
moi'tality sinci^ the niiddli; of the century 
is vi’i) striking” now, ev<‘n yr iV* than ^^hen 
Maltlius miidr this ohsci val^fi. The ineicase of 
suicides is less gratifying. Thoiinrividled length 
of the Swedish lecords allbrds jnirtieularly .strik- 
! iiig iiist.ini-es of those iinilbnn rchitioii.s which 
constitute hat has been called phiisiinicsociale. 
The proportion ot male to female births was 
1-0-I3 to 1 ill irsi-tio, i-ofio to 1 ill issf-rir;. 

Sjiaiu lia.s some claim.s to jiriority. A toler¬ 
ably eompleie census of the dominions of Castile 
was taken as early as 1.594. There was a 
general census of Spain in 1787 and in 1797. 
But tlicn ocenrred a pau.se down to the census 
of 1857. During tlie lir.st half of the nineteenth 
century Spain lagged behind the statibticol 
movement which was gcneial in Euiojie. 

The age initiated by the French Revolution 
wa- truly called by Bi kke the “ nge of statisttf ” 
In I'ranee a cen.sus was ordered in 1791 ami 
excciitcd in 1801. In Piussia a statistical 
bureau was loumled in 1805. • The iiiijuilsc was 
followed by other .states, at dificrciit times and 
vitii varying pace—some with quinquennial, 
some with triennial intervals. The inqiiirios 
have become more fruitful by the addition of 
new questions, ami the fruit has become more 
atx'cssiblo through increasing uniformity of the 
questions in dilforcnt countries. The liranches 
of the European census, as lliey lengtli(;n, 
heconie not only broader, but parallel. 

The possibility of international comparison is 
partly due to the action of tho liitcrnational 
Statistical Congrc.ss during the quarter century 
which followed its first meeting in 18.53. Tho 
extent to whii:h its recommendations have been 
adoi)ted may bo expressed by the following 
stabincnt. At the congress of St. Fotershurg 
(1872) coiisolidatiiig the results of discussions 
which had been carried on at several preceding 
congresses, twelve questions or rubrics (a-s to 
name, .sex, age, etc.) arc proi>oscd os “asseu- 
tial,” or obligatory. Of these recommendations 
the first seven are already adopted in twenty- 
live continental bureaus, with only one or two 
cxccjitioiis. Tiio ronmiiiirig five directions are 
carried out, roughly speaking, in aliout half of 
tho continental states. Aniong the headings 
about which it is^Hiruult to obfaiii uniformity 
may be iiistanc<‘d conjugal condition. At tlie 
Florence congre.ss (1867) H was proposed to 
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ascertain the relationship of husband and wife. 
Tlie question is put in Sweden and some other 
coirUiies. PopiU(Uioii, de fait and de droit — 
The Italian census grapples with the diflicult 
questions oonuouted with domicile by an elabor- 
ete arrangement distinguishing tlie birds of 
passage from the residents, and tin. teinj)orary 
from the permanent al)senitecs. Aije- -Consider¬ 
ing the inaccuracy of returns imdiT this head, is 
it wortli while jiuljlislang them in full and 
without manipulation? Some Enro^^ean bureaus 
have decided in the atnrinativo. Language 
spoken —What docs this licading mean t the 
language inSjfc^^ed iu good society,, or in 
the family, or nf^tlic chiircb ? Occupations 
foiTn a rubiic which is tin* despair of the 
international statisticians. The diversity of 
cniployuient in dilfereiit countries is aggra- 
vate<i l»y the .Ullicultics of language. "What 
would a Ercnclirnan understand by “clerk 
of the parish," even when translated (?) 
into “cliTC dc paroisse” (.siV) ? “Carvers," 
one of the designations iu tlie St. Petersburg 
flclieine, shoultl not have been rendered in 
Kreiich as “agens des abattoirs.” On tliese 
and other topics pcifeet unaninilty is still only 
an ideal. Eien when agreement has been ob¬ 
tained as to the questions to bo asked, there 
still remains diveisity in the arrangement of 
tho answers. To .smooth these remaining dif- 
fen’iiccs may, it U hojied, be a fuiietion of the 
International Statistical Institute, founded in 
1885. As M. Korbsi, one of the aUc&t advo- 
eatoK of uniformity, points out, the diverse 
jiraetiecs mostly involve no question of pnn- 
ci])lo; it would give no additional troulile 
to act in . 'neort. It is needless to dw’ell on 
the odvai’tages of increased uniformity. The 
census was u.sed by ancient Uomo as an engine 
of govennneut; modern Europe should make 
it also an instrument of science. 

[For the aiitiqmtie.s of the subject Gabaglio, 
Sloria . . m della Stnlistica (2d ed., 1888), may 
’lO consulted. For the history and scope of the 
census in the United Kingdom, see the jirefacc or 
report which is attached to every census except 
the first. Proposals for reform are expressed in 
the recoinmeudatioiis mmle by a committee of tlie 
Statistical Society before each census (see Journal 
of the Statistical Society for 1840, 18.o0, and sub- 
scijuent decades). Sir I. Palgrjve’s p:i[»cr, Jour- 
tail of the Siaiisticnl Socicty *\ and Dr. 
LougslafTs paper in Ibul. 1889 contain otlicr 
proposals besides those which have been noticed. 
A general view of the earlier methods of taking the 
census on the continent is presented in the Jcnmial 
of the Staiislical Socktyy voi. iii Mr. Hendriks' 
detailed accounts of the Spanish and the Swedish 
census, in the 28d and 26Ui volumes of the jnnie 
journal, are very valuable. As to the history and 
scope of the census in the diirerent European states, 
oopioufl information will l^e found in the records of 
tlie International Statistical Congress, especially in 
tlie reports made by the niembcis for each nation. 
In the same publication will be found rcpeateil 


proposals for securing greater uniformity. A con* 
spectus of these reconiniendations is presented by 
M. Korbsi in his Projel d'un Pecensement du 
Monde (Paris, 1881). Attention is due to his 
own recommendations offered in lliut woik and iu 
his addi’ess to the Jubilee meeting of the Itoyal 
Statistical Society (Jubilee volume, 1885), and in 
his contributiou to the second Hulletin of the /n- 
iernaiional Statistical Institute, p. 200. A com- 
paiisoii of the statistics obtained by the censu-s in 
ililFerent countries is afforded by Confr mti Inter- 
nazionali (published by the Direzion Geucrale 
della Statistica), Koiria, 1884. Many of the figures 
there compiled have been extracted by Sir Rawson 
Rawson, wlio has added explanatory comnients 
(l^residentiul address to the Statistical Society, 
Jouriudf 18S5), The most recent results for 
.several Euro])ean countries and for the Cape 
Colony and Victoria arc presented togetlier in the 
Soles on the Preliminary Returns of the Censuses, 
1800-91, in the Journal of the Statistical Society 
for Sept. 1801. Ixjss recent comparisons are Jftna- 
vienlo della Popolazione in Italia e in altri Stali 
d'Kuropa, by M. Bodio ; Archivto di Statidica, 
1870 ; MoHvesnents dela Popiulationdanslesdivers 
"tats de VEuioju", by M. Bcrtillon ; Annales de la 
PConogntphic Jntemationale, vol. i.; and other 
articles in that series (extending from 1877 to 
1883). See also Qiietelet, Physique Sociale, 1869.] 

F. Y. K. 

CENSUS, United States. The mode of 
conducting the cen.sus of tltc United States is 
.so iin[iortAnt 03 to demand special notice. 

ilistoi'y of ihs Census .—The ongiu of the 
census system in the United States lay in the 
necessity of establishing some basi.s for the dis¬ 
tribution of rcpro.sentativc.s and direct taxation 
among the (lilfereut states. When the colonies 
associated themselves together to resist the 
motiicr country it was necessary to find some 
method of distributing the cxjienses of the war. 
I'bo congiTss which assembled in 1775 had no 
power to a.ssoss and collect taxes through officers 
of its own. The draft of the articles of con¬ 
federation (1776) provided that expenses should 
ho distributed according to the jioimlation of 
the states, wliicli sliould be ascertained trienni* 
ally and transmitted to the assembly of the 
United States. The southern members objected 
to the slaves being counted with the whites, 
and in the articles of confederation finally 
adopted (1?77-1781) it was provided that all 
expenses for war or the common welfare should 
be njqi ji'tionod among the states according to 
tlio value of all land wdtliiu the state gj-aiited 
to or surveyed for any poraon, as such land, and 
the buildings aud imjirovementa thereon, shall 
bo cHtiniated according to such mode as the 
United States in congress assembled, shall from 
time to time direct and appoint" (art. 8). 
The laud force, on the other hand, was to 1 m 
furnishod by the difleront states according to 
the number of white inhabitants in each (art, 
9). Neither of these provisions ever led to a 
census ; in fact in 17S3 conp'c.ss recomroendeti 
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the levyiiig of money in proportion to the 
' popnlation rather than according to land- 
value, and drew up a table of the estimated 
population in each state. In this estimate only 
tbree^iifths of the slaves were counted. This 
amendment did not prevail, but we see hero 
the origin of the three-lifths rule which crept 
into the constitution of 1787 (art 1, § 2), 
which is the legal basis of the census at the 
present time. That clause reads as foBows: 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several states which may 
b« included within this union, according to 
their respective numboiu, which shall be deter¬ 
mined by adding to the whole number of free 
persona including those bound to so^^1co for a 
term of years, aud excluding Indians not taxed, 
three-lifths of all other persons. The actual 
enumeration shall be made wdtliin three years 
after tho first meeting of the Congress of the 
United States, and within every subsequent 
term of ten years, in snch manner as they simll 
by law direct.” 

To carry out this provision of tlio constitu¬ 
tion, congress passed the first census law, 1st 
Mai'ch 1790. Thr law has since been so 
extended that from a mere enunitratidii, tho 
census has become an elaborate dcscrijttion of 
the social and industrial condition of tiio peojde 
of the United States. This j>rogre^s Ijas in one 
sense been gradual, but tho census of 1850 and 
that of 1880 stand out as marking epochs, 
setting tho standard for those that followed. 

The census of 1790 was a simple enumeration 
of the i)eople under the following classifit ation : 
free white males of 16 ycais and upwards, free 
white males under 16 years, free white females, 
all othei: free persons, and slaves. The census 
of 1800 was similar in scope except that the 
age classification was slightly more elaborate, 
namely: under 10 years, from 10 to 16, from 
16 to 26, from 26 to 45, over 45, with distinc¬ 
tion of sex. The same population sclictlule 
was used in 1810 ; in addition questintis were 
asked in regard to manufactures, but the lather 
returns wore so incom^dete as to bo of no value. 
They wore equally incomplete in 1820, and 
in 1830 the inquiry W’as omitted. In 1820 
the ago classification was further elaboi-ated ; 
"foreigners not naturalised ” distinguished; and 
the people divided, according to occupation, 
under agriculture, commerce, and mauufKd.urcs. 
Ihe census of 1830 adopted the ago classifica¬ 
tion : under 5 years, from 5 to 10, from 10 to 
16, from 16 to 20, from 20 to 30, and then by 
'decennial periods. It also distinguished the 
blind, and deaf and dumb, by colour and certain 
ages. In 1840 'the number of insane and 
idiotic, white illiterates, and statistics of sehouls ' 
■.were added. ‘A raanufacturera’ schedule was 
^ again attempted, but without^ much success, 
census of 1850 w*as more elaborate. It 
tndnded the number of dwelling-houses, of 


families, of persons atsoording ^ ugo, colour, 
free or slave, profession or ation, value ol 
real estate, number of i)er 60 Uii mariiod w^in 
tho year, attendance at school, illiteiud^ the 
deaf and dumb, blind, insane, idiotic, jiauper, 
and convicts, mortality statistics for the year, 
products of agriculture aud industry, wages, 
capital, taxes, collegog and schools, newspapers 
and periodicals, and churches. Most of our 
comparisons at the present time go back to this 
census. In 1879 a new act was {lossed which 
resulted in the elaborate "tenth census of the 
United States,” a description of which is given 
below. 

Method of taking the —Tho returns ol 
1790 wore taken under ..i*- Mipcrvlsion ol 
United States marshals and sn.i ■ i- e presi¬ 
dent of tlio United Suit-'s. I i 1^00 to 
1840 they were sent to the socn-!. • of state 
and ]niliUshcd by him. In 1850 ' ousiis 

oiliee was enuted in the iiewly-t-stei died de- 
jwrtmcut of the interior; since ihcn a supir- 
intendent of the census has been qqioij.U-d loi 
each cviisus. The law of 1st Mai . Ii NO, for 
the taking of the eleventh census pro¬ 

vided for the upj»ointmcnt of (not iiiou- than) 
175 supervi^nrs vvho were to ap[»oint I’ui'isiei'a 
tors, the latter to visit per.soiiuily every family 
in thcii subdivisions and hy impiiry obtain aU 
particulars required by the law, wiiieh also 
allowed Bchetlules to be distributed in advance, 
to bo filled up by householdore and others. The 
schedules to be employed were (as in 1880) a 
population schedule, one for farms, for nianu- 
iacture.s, for mortality and vital statistics, for 
social statistics, aud for trans))nrtation com¬ 
panies. Where there was an ofilcial registration 
ofdeaths, the superintendent might witlihold the 
mortality scliedulo from the ordinary enumera¬ 
tors and obtain the statistics through official 
records. • The superintendent might withhold 
also tho Kchedulea for manufacturing, mining, 
and social statistics, and charge the Callection o( 
tliose statistics upon experts aud special agents. 
He might also employ special agents to investi¬ 
gate the statistics of the manufacturing, rail¬ 
road, fishing, mining, cattle, and other industries 
of the country, and of telegraph, exiiress, trans¬ 
portation, and insurance comjianies as he might 
require. Tho census also took on a special 
schedule the nanTes, organisations,,aud length ol 
service of those who had served in the army, 
navy, or marine corps of the United States in 
the war of the rebellion, and who were survivors^ 
at the time of tho inquiry, and widows of 
Koldicrs, sailors, or marines. The population 
schedule included an inquiry as to the numVor 
of negroes, mulattoes, quadroons, and octo¬ 
roons. The 8U{>crinteDdent also collected the 
statistics relating to the recorded ludebtednoii 
of corporations add individuals ; also, i&torma-' 
tion relating to animals not on firms. The 
cost of the misus of 1890 was sot to exceed , 
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$0,400,000 ^say £1,280,000), exolnsive of 
printing, engraving, and binding. The coat 
oft the ccnstis of 1880 was about $4,853,850 
(say £970,000). One of tlie criticisms made 
on census methods in the United States had 
much weight, namely, that, the census office 
should bo permanent. Formerly, as soon as 
the census was completed, the office was 
abolished, and the skilled force was disbanded. 
The result was that every census was taken by 
inexperienced men, and all the bonetit of 
previous practice in statistical work was lost, 
]ly the act of 1902, a permanent Bureau of the 
Census was*c4'v^d. One of the chief objects of 
this act was tlietftention of a cevtain^number 
of jiersons familiar with decennial census work, 
but also to provide an organisation to deal in 
the interval between the censuses with certain 
statistics now crowded upon the decennial 
eniniurations, such as investigations as to in¬ 
dustries, pulilicindehtedness, social statistics, etc. 

The l^copc of the Census ,—This may be seen 
by ft survey of (.lie tenth census, an extraordinary 
undertaking, unlike anytliing that preceded it 
in the United States. In the words of the 
superintendent,*—“It was intended to form 
a grand monumental exhibit of the resources, 
the industries, und the social state of tlio 
Am uican {teojilo on the occasion of thoir tentli 
l(!ii year enumeration. lu its nature much of 
the work done from 1880 to 1833 is dcliniLive 
or else sncIi as to require only r-liglit additions 
or corrections fiom lime to lime." 

The tenth census falls into two parts: the 
ordinary statistics of population, wealth, and 
industry ; and the special inve.^rigatious and 
reports 0 . exports having only a semi-statist ical 
cluuucter. It will bo urcossury to dismiss these 
latter with only a word.^ Tlicy are not pro¬ 
perly census work, and their value can be esti¬ 
mated only by scientific men. The “Fornsi trees 
of North America,” for instance, is an elaborate 
dcscriptiin of the trees of the United States, 
thoir distribution, their vaiuo as lumber, the 
strength of dillcrent kinds of wood, etc. The 
volumes on “Cotton-growing”contain a similar 
elaborate description of the cotton-growing 
states of the south, soil and climate, strength 
of cotton libres, methods of cultivation, etc. 
Other volumes do the same for tobacco, the 
cereals, petroleum, coke, building stones, pre¬ 
cious metals, other metals, and the natural 
water power of the United States. Still others 
contain elaborate descriptions of machinery used 
in various industries, and the processes of pro¬ 
duction. Such, for instance, are the reports on 
flouring mills, on the ice industry, on pumps 
end steam engines. Still further lerimved from 
a statistical investigation is the volume con¬ 
taining the mining laws of the United States 

* Qwkrteily Journal of K9)7imnic&, ii. 143, 145. 

^ See titles of volumes of the Tenth Census at 
end of this article. 


and of the several states and territories. Two 
volumes contain “Statistics of Cities," giving 
a history of each city and town in the United 
States and a description of its government, in¬ 
stitutions, sewerage system, pavements, etc. 
All this is scientiflo work, not census work. 
“ It is not to be expected that succeeding 
censuses will be of such colossal magnitude." 

Real census work falls under the following 
heads: (1) population ; (2) mortality and vital 
statistics; (3) agriculture and fisheries; (4) 
manufactures, miningandmechanical industries; 
(5) transportation; (6) taxation and public 
indebtedness. 

The thirteenth census (1910) covers the sub¬ 
jects (1), (3) and (4). The twelfth census had in¬ 
cluded (2), but mortality statistics are now col¬ 
lected annually by the Permanent Census Bureau. 

Population .—There are some peculiarities of 
United States census work which explain the 
fii^ie of the publications, and are of scientific 
iut«‘rest as differentiating it from census work 
in Europe. 

(1) One is the size of popnlatidn and the ex¬ 
tent of country covered by the census. In 1880 
the enumeration covered fifty million people, the 
census of 1910 covers over ninety-three millions. 
The country is divided into forty-eight states. 
All the facts of the census arc presented for cadi 
state, for the [uirpose of satisfying local interest, 
Still further, the states arc divided into counties, 
sometimes more than a hundred in a state, and 
most of the table'' carry the figures out for the 
counties. Tiie counties ai-e divided into town¬ 
ships, wards, etc. The towns and cities often 
ditfor from tliese in their bouiidaiies, and some¬ 
times separate presentations are made for the.se 
minor civil divisions. 

(2) An cliii'orate attempt was made to con¬ 
nect population with the facts of physical and 
political geography, such as climate, altitude, 
rainfall, eastern, western, and southern sections, 
etc. The immense territory of the United States 
offers such a variety of physical characteristics, 
and tlio history and colonisation of tho several 
sections have been so different, that a wide field 
(it was hoped) wculd be opened for the use ol 
statistics in sociological speculation. 

(3) Two elements in tho population of the' 
United Stjjtes are of very great interest. One is 
tlio coloured population, the other the foreign- 
born In no other population do we find the 
oppoitunity to study such social questions as 
those presented by the presence of a race dif¬ 
ferent in blood from the dominant race and just 
lately emancipated from servitude, and by the 
presence of a numerous body of foreigners. Ethnio 
questions have nowhere such a field for statisti¬ 
cal determination. With this feeling the census 
has, in almost all its iiiTostigat'ons, analysed 
the results with distinction of race and place of 
birth. Such are the characteristics of the census 
which make itof particular scientific importano^ 
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We will now examine some of the results:— 
The total area of the United States is over 
8,000,000 square miles, but of this only 
1,669,670 s(]nare miles had (1880) a density 
of population of 2 to the square mile. This 
is called the settled area, and has steadily 
increased since the beginning of the occupation. 
The growtli of population and of settlement at 
the successive census periods is seen in the 
following table:— 


Tear. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Settled 

Area. 

Density per 
BQ. mile of 
settled area. 

Ijicrease per 
cciit or 
Population 
in bccude. 

1790 

8,924,2U 

239,985 

16-4 


ISOO 

5,908,488 

805,708 

17*4 

sivio 

1610 

7,239,881 

407,945 

17*7 

S6'SS 

1820 

0,688,622 

508,717 

18*9 

33*06 

1880 

13,86(3,020 

632,717 

20*3 

32-51 

1840 

17,069,453 

807,292 

21*1 

33-52 

1850 

23,191,876 

979,249 

23*7 

35-88 

18C0 

31,448,821 

1,194,754 

26*3 

35-11 

1870 

38,658,871 

1,272,239 

30-3 

22-05 

1880 

50,155,783 

1,5G''',570 

32*0 

30*08 


This table shows the rapid growth of popula¬ 
tion and its slight increase in density on ac¬ 
count of the constant extension of the area of 
settlement. For further illustration the census 
has adopted thn following classification of dens¬ 
ity of population. Group 1, from 2 to 6 to a 
square mile, represents a very s])arse jtopula- 
tiou, supported perhaps by grazing (frontier); 
group 2, from 6 to 18 to a square mile, repre¬ 
sents agriculture in early stages or ou a rugged 
soil; group 3, from 18 to 45 to a sejuare Jiiile, 
represents, in the United States, well-(leveloi)C(l 
agriculture ; group 4, from 46 to 90 to a 
square mile, indicates the presence of manufac¬ 
turing industry; grouj) 6, over 90 to the 
square mile, represents advanced industry. A 
series of tables and coloured CAUTOfliiAMS pre¬ 
sents the distribution of population according 
to these groups at each decade since 1790. It 
is a most interesting and unique study of the 
process of settlement in a new country, at first 
the tide of settlement being controlled by the 
course of navigable rivers and the reinoval of 
hostile Indians, and later by lines of railroads. 
The following tabic will show the area of 
settlement for the different groups in 1880 :— 


Group 1, from 

2 to 6 to a sq. lu. 

Bq. mlleB. 

. 384,820 

2 .. 

6 1,18 „ „ 

. *378,850 

t} 3 ti 

18,, 45 „ „ 

. 554,300 

U ^ il 

45 „ SO „ „ 

. 231,410 

II 5 ,, 

over 90 „ ,, 

. 26,150 


Outside of cities only a very small strip of 
territory along the Atlantic seaboard has 
ao4uired the density of pojmlation duo to 
advanced industry. . 

In a similar way the distribution of pojmla¬ 
tion is shown according to latitude and longi¬ 
tude (the 'greater* part of the population live 
latitude 38** and 43"*, one^half to the 
north of 89^ of latitude, and to the east of 83“ 


of longitude ; according to elevation above sea- 
level (nearly two-fifths livo below 600 feet, 
and three-fourths below 1000 feet); according 
to drainage basins (the greater j)art o^-'tlie 
jtopulation is in the Missisaipjii valley); accord¬ 
ing to mean annual tomi>eraturc, to mean 
temperature in July, to mean temperature in 
.lanuary, to maximum tein))eraturo, to mini¬ 
mum temperature, to annual rainfall, and to 
spring and summer rainfall. Tlie centre ol 
population is said to bo at 39“ 4' 1" latitude, 
and 84“ 39' 7" longitude, or at a point about fi 
miles west by south of Cincinnati. All these 
calculations except the last ar<y^ric(l out foi 
the foreigu-born ami the colq^tlsd as well as foi 
the total ]ioi»ulation. 

Turning now to the distinctions of colour and 
race, the pojmlation of the Unilcd States in 
1830 was as follows : 


Total population . 60,165,783 

White „ . 43,40‘2,»?0 

(.’(ilourcd „ * 6,580,793 

Native „ . 43,4 7.'>,840 

Native white „ » 3C,8iJ,291 

Foreigu-boru ,, . 6,679,944 


The coloured population is mostly in thi 
southern states; in three (South Carolina, 
Mis,si'<sippi, and Louisian.n) the coloured wen 
( 1880 ) in excess of the whites. I'he foicign-horr 
are ])rincijmUy in the north, and o.spccially ii 
the large cities. The coloured arc almost al 
of them of native birth, and the foreigu-bori 
arc almost all of them whites, so that the twi 
L'lcmcnts are entirely sej'iirate’ in tlie statistics 
It i.s to be borne in mind that tlic term 
“native’’and “forrign” reJer always to jdac 
of birth, not to descent or alien condition 
Children of immigrants born ou the soil of th 
United States are cla.ssed as natives. Tins i 
unavoidable, but has led to many false conclu 
sions in regard to the influonee of the forcigi 
element in the United States. Wc canno 
say, for instance, how many of the pcojdo c 
the United States arc (icsccndants of th 
original settlers, and how many of immigrant 
since 1820. The census did inquire as to th 
birthjdace of the parents, and by means of thi 
infjuiry discovered that nearly 16,000,000 il 
habitants of the United States were either bor 
abroad or children of parents bom abi'oad 
It i.s one of the inqst interesting jmints of tb 
tenth census to follow out these fo'reign-bori; 
They congregate largely in cities, 34*2 jier cen 
of tlie total numljcr being found in the largct 
44 cities (of Irish 46*26 per cent, of Gormai] 
38*73 i)or cent, and of Italians 60*80 per cen 
were in large cities). The census follows th 
foreign-born into different occupations. Of a 
tlio persons engaged in agriculture in th 
United Stales, 10*60 }»er cent were of foreig 
birth ; of those engaged in prafossional .-an 
personal services, 24*48 per cent ; of those i 
trade and trans}>orUUon, 26*33 per emt; an 
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of those engaged in manufactures, mining, and 
mechanical iiiilusirioH, 31*95 per cent were of 
foreign birth. Other statistics sliow the pro- 
portiin of foreign-born among illiterates, 
prisoners, convicts,, paupei‘8, deaf and dumb, 
insane, blind, etc. The figures must bo used 
with caution, because the census 'vas not alto¬ 
gether successful in the emiincjution, and be¬ 
cause no regard was paid to the age obtssification, 
altliough the abnormal proportion in some of 
these coses (insane, blind, cte.) is ''no to the ab¬ 
normal proportion of adults among the foreign- 
born. This whole inquiry as to the foreigii-born 
is a cliaractor^'Ho pait of the Aniei’ican census. 

The other p5^i/ati(..i tables do n(ft dill'or 
from those in use in Europe. The olassificaiion 
by sex shows a }iro]>ortioii of only 935 females 
to 1000 males, contrary to the ii.snal case in 
Europe, but asily explained by iniinigration. 
Ill the eastern states there wius an excess of 
females, owing to eniigiMtinii of males west¬ 
ward, in the south also an excess of females, due 
apjiarcuLly to the usual cause, namely, greater 
mortality among males. The age cla^silieation 
showed a large ninnl)er of children, especially 
among natives, but this latter figure must be 
used with great care because children of immi¬ 
grants born on this soil were classed as natives. 
'I'he urban and rural classification showed 22*6 
per cent of the iiopuLuion living in towns of 
8000 iuhaliitants and over (in 1790 it was only 
8 ‘3 per cent), and 25 *5 per cent living in towns 
of 4000 and over. Of the people of the United 
States engaged in gairiful occuiiations, 44*1 per 
cent were engaged in Agriculture, 23*4 per cent 
in personal and professional services, 10*4 jier 
cent in Lr-dc and transportation, and 22*0 [ler 
coat in muuufacturos, mining and mechanical 
industries. 

n. Mortality and Vital Statistics ,—As there 
has been no unifomi registration of births and 
deaths for the whole country, and in many states 
having rrgisl ration it was imperfect, American 
m^'ilality and vital statistics of former years 
are sadly deficient. The tenth census tried to 
collect the nnnihcr of deaths during the census 
year and the ages of the dcceiLsml. Uy com¬ 
parison with one or two states where there was 
registration, it was estimated tliat the census 
returns were thirty per cent short of the actual 
number of deaths. The ofll^p, in aildition, by 
correspondence with neaily thirty thousand 
physicians, tried to make up this deficiency, and 
to ascertain with accuracy the cause of death. 
This inquiry was only partially successful. In 
largo cities where there was already a registration 
of deaths, the census office simjdy copied the 
list The births were obtained by adding to the 
number of children under one year of age tlic 
number of children reported as bom and dying 
during the census year. Tljp number was .suf)- 
Tweed to be 16 }>er cent short of the actual 
births. With sueh imperfect material, the birtb- 


aud death-rates, the proportion of deaths from 
different diseases according to ago, sex, locality, 
race and nationality, tlie mortality tables, etc., 
must have a very uncertain value. The birtli- 
rato wa.s ]u-obab]y about 36 per 1000, the death- 
rate about 18 ])cr 1000. The only eycuso for 
tlio census undL-i taking this impossible task was 
that no one else would. 

in. Atj! Culture .— Tlioso returns were made 
on tt stqjarato farm sflmdule filled i)y each farmer 
under the direction of the enunicT tor. The 
figures as to acreage rest on no offiLi.d survey, 
but simply on tbo statements of the farmer. 
The sUUstics serve a double i>ui*pOiie : to display 
tbo condition of farming as a national industry, 
and to show the value of agrieultural ])roducts as 
a contribution to national w’caltli. Under the 
first liead, the number of farms was 4,008,997, 
comprising 580,081,835 acres, or 28*9 per cent 
of the total land area. But nearly one half 
(4G*9 i>er cent) of the land in farms was unim¬ 
proved, mn.stly woodland and forest. The aver¬ 
age size of farms was 131 acre.'?, but this varied 
gi’catly witli localities. About 74 jjcr oeut of 
tlio farms were cultivated by owners, about 8 
per cent by tenants fiaying a money rent, 18 
per cent were cultivated by tenants paying a 
share of the pro<luct as rent. The value of 
farms including buildiiig.s was estimated as 
$510,197,096,770 (say £2,040,000,000). Under 
the second head the census gives detailed in- 
forniaiion as to number and value of live stock 
on farms, acreage devoted to diflercnt crops, 
amount and value of difierent [iroduets, such 
as wheat, corn, cotton, etc. for 1879, details 
wliich it would bo useless to rejioat hero. 

IV. Manvfadurcs .—These statistics were col¬ 
lected with great care and comprise all factories 
and workshops producing to the value of $500 
(say £100) per annum and over dowm to tbo 
village blacksmith or carpenter. The statistics 
of industry are regarded with great interest iu 
the United States as indicative of the growth and 
material prosjierity of the community. Especi¬ 
ally is tlii.s true in the rivalry of state with 
state, and of city with city, and nmny bitter 
attacks were made on the census office because 
the results did not come up to local expectation. 
None of these was substaniiated. The statistics 
have been collected since 1850 on the same plan, 
and give some interesting points of comparison, 
os shown in the following table (values foi 
1870 leduced to gold basis): 





Totil 


Number 


of flDM 

of raw 

Anioimt of 

Capital 

of bauds 

► 

vroUuc» 

nikterUlf. 

i 


emploTod 


e 

< 

£ 

£ 




ni.084.7in 

47.331.80.3 

100.649.09(1 

958,079 


877.172.3a- 

800,321.011^ 

75,775.793 

210,971.143 

1.311.846 


077.172.O7r 

398.148.351' 

U!4.iw;<.4}» 

a!8.lll3,40:i 

■i.OM.DM 


1.073,e]5.8!» 

679.884,710 


63.3. WiO,521 

2.733.338 


(111 £ sterluiK. corutTfftd ;ia 5=£1.) 


These figures seem to give a fair inoturo of the 
mauufaoturing industry of the United Statesi 
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The return of total value'has been critiuiBod on 
the ground that the finished product of one 
industry U the raw material of another, and 
that thus the same material is valued several 
times in succession. But Dieifl-scems to be no 
objection to this so long as value is added to 
the product at each stage. In anodicr respect 
the census figures have been givatly abused. 
Persons have taken the cost of raw materials 
plus the total wages paid, and <leducting it fioin 
the value of the finished product, trcatoil the 
result as employer's piufit. For tlie whole of 
the United States (1880) this figure would be 
gil,024,801,847 (say £200,000,000), or more 
than the total wages }iaid. On the basis of 
the capital retuvued, tliis represented a ]trolit 
of 86*5 per cent in manufacturing industries. 
In Boino eases it was still greater, as for 
instance in tlic boot and shoo industry there 
appeared to be a i>rolit of nearly fiO per cent. 
The fallacy arose from considering wages and 
raw materials as representing toUl cost of pro¬ 
duction, and from the difficulty of detn-mining 
the real amount of capital invested. The 
eleventh census attcm[)Lod to remedy tlie false 
impression, in part, by adding to the cost of 
production the amounts paid for rent, for taxes, 
for insurance, fur commisbions, for interest, for 
freight and traiispojtation, and other expenses. 
It also proposed to follow tlie example of the 
Massachusetts census of ISSf', and include 
under the head of capital, credit capital, i.e. 
money borrowed, bills receivable in excess of 
bills }iayal)le, etc. This would doubtless pre¬ 
vent any such excessive sum apj^caring as ]irofits 
again ; but the whole attompl to show the rate 
of profit by means of a census enumeration is 
fallacious, and destined to failure. 

IVages .—The total sum paid forwag'j.s during 
the census year divided by the whole number 
of employees gave an average wage, $346'90 
(say £70) per annum. Tins figure lias no value 
because many of the persons wero employed 
during only a part of the year, and because it 
averages the wages of men, women, and children. 
The average wage of employees in the principal 
industricB is fallacious for the same reasons. 
In 1890 it was proposed to attempt a classified 
wage, ascertain the number of men receiving 
55 (£1) per week, between ^5 and S6 (£1 and 
£1:48.), etc. 

V. TraTisportalion .—The statistics for rail¬ 
roads were collected on special schedules filled 
out by the companies themselves (1017 com- 
panioB working 87,781 *97 miles of road), and 
ottering financial stafistics, such os income and 
expenditure, amount of stock, bonds, and 
gt.uera] indebtedness, ti'affio statistics, rolling 
-ftock, employees, accidents, etc. There are 
' -ifiipilar sports for t^egraphs, telephones, steam 
navigation, canals, etc. 

•VI. Taxation and Fahlic iTulchledness .—This 
wpoTt (vol vii.) deserves notice as our only 


source of information in respect to the amount 
of wealth, the burden of taxation, and iho sum 
of public indebtedness for the W’hole of 
United States. Each state had its own 8y/!cm 
of valuation and taxation, and its own stat¬ 
istics of local iiidobU'diiesB, but these wore not 
unilorm and had never before been combined. 
Tlie census office was able to accomplish this 
by extensive correapondenco with state and 
local o/Iicers, and prominent banlcers, and busi¬ 
ness men throughout the country. The results 
in regard to taxation were not entirely satis¬ 
factory. As regards wealth, the census oflico 
estimated the total wealth of tlio^hiitcd States 
to be $^8,642,000,000 (s.-iy,-1f^00,000,000). 
The statistics of indebtedness reveal for the 
first time the amount of state and local 
indebtedness, the cause for which it was 
Conti acted, rate of interest paid, amount of 
sinking funds for its extinction, etc. The 
rt‘})ort analyses af.so the public debt of \ho 
United States, number of holders, amount of 
tlieir holdiiig-4, amount in the hands of banks 
and cor[ioralions, tlie section of country whrro 
held, etc. 'I'liis may not be true census work, 
but the student of linance is to be congratulated 
that the census office was willing to do it. 

iitate Cevsase ^,—Some of the slates take a 
cen.sus at the intormediary period between the 
national. Most of these are mere enumerations 
of the )>eo)»le for the purjiosBof readjusting the 
distiibuiion of repiesciitativea. The ecnsui 
law of 1879 tried to encourage tbo states to 
]ii osecuto such work by ]»rovtding that if any 
state or tciritory should take ^ucli a census at 
t‘’.e intcniiediary period and in acccirdancfi with 
tlip schedules of the Uiiib’d Slabs census, the 
United State.s government would pay one half 
of the expense of supervi.^iors and enumerators. 
The provision had no efi'eot, and was quietly 
diop])cd out of the act of 1889. The census 
of MassacliUBeLLs of 1885 was ]irobably the 
most perfect jiieco of statistical worlj done io 
the United States up to that date. 

Census of FflO .—The thirteenth census was 
taken as of date 15th April 1910. The total 
urea enumerated included the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico, ami persons 
stationed abroail in the .service of the govern¬ 
ment. The figures given below are lor the 
United States only: 




m 

S-' 

S a 

si 

111 

111 

ISM 

C2.»47,7M 

]2,?1U.Kn 

29 0 

2.flr».fW5 

SIS 



i3.aifl.Nfii 


2,074.150 

2SS 

ISIO 

Ili.0T2.2(je 

15.377,HOI 

21-0 

8,07:s,HlKl 

80-9 


The statistics of population and agriculture 
(except those relating to irrigation collected 
by special agimt8)^ere collocttxl by a force «f 
supervisorB and enumerators. There were 380 
supervisors of the census appointed by tbi 
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President, controlling about 70,000 enumera¬ 
tors of population and agricultural statistics, 
tlsa^udidates being subjected to a practical 
exaulination. In general each supervisor had 
jurisdiotion over one congressional district, but 
in the more populous districts the work was 
subdivided. The statistics of manufactures, 
and of iniuos and quarries, were collected by 
special agents or by clerks detailed from the 
Census Bureau. Statistics of population are 
classified with regard to:—nutuher; Jistiihution 
in territorial divisions, in states, in comities, 
in urban and rural districts, in cities over 
*2500, and' over 25,000 inhabitants; 

colour, or racc,^'*avity, parentage ; six ; age ; 
marital condition ; place of birth, native or 
foreign (with date of immigration); school at- 
lendanco and illiteracy; (hvellings and families. 
Sonic recent results are as follows :— 
I'opulation. 

Undoi 2 to ft sq mil 
FlDlll 2 to 6 
fl „ 18 


18 „ 4r> 
■15 „ S>0 
Ovur t»0 


321,255 sq. niilcfi. 
434.242 „ 

i>r.2,K7i „ 

l33i;,207 „ 

„ 

210,769 „ 


Vroporlion of Urbon aiui litirdl Population 
to Total. Total = lOO. 


rrbiii . 
lilllill . 


36-1 

63-9 


40-5 
69'5 


40-3 
53-7 


Whitt' and Ni'tjro Vopulaiion. 



Tot.il 

White. 

Nfigro. 

i’ei 
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oUl. 
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1 “4 

l_ 

JL-!®- 




7.4a‘'.C7rt 357.780 

87 S 

n » 1 9 

UiOO 


■.<; r :> tiM. 

H)J;ti.J)94 3f>l.:465 

87 9 

llfli 6 

lUlO 

U1,U7^.2U(S 

81.7,11.1)57 


889 

10 7 ] -4 


Native and Forcign-bom Population,. 


Population by Sex, 


Agricultural statistics relate to (1) farms ; 
(2) tenure, mortgage indebtedness, race of 
farmei‘8, size of farms ; (3) livestock ; (4) crops, 
acreage, production and value ; (6) irrigation. 
In 1910 there wore 6,361,502 farms in the 
States, total acreage SM,798,000 acres, of 
which 478,452,000 acres were improved. Total 
value of farm property, £8,198,289,818. 
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82.237,101 

80.710,013 

106 •0 

102-0 

118-7 

906 



88.810.448 

37.178.127 

104-4 

102-8 

117-4 

06D 


1910 

47.332,277 

44,(U9.989 

1000 

ioa-7 

12012 

9B'D 



The census statistics of manufactures are 
compiled primarily for the purpose of showing 
the absolute and relative riiaguitude of the 
dilfereut branches of industry and their growth 
or decline, and incidentally to present data 
showing character of organisation, location 
and size of establishments, labour force and 
similar subjects. 'These statistics are classified 
according to industries, states and cities. The 
statistics of mines and quarries are also classified 
according to industries and states. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
meuts was 268,491 ; persons engaged in manu- 
fanturcs, 7,67^,578 ; primary horse-power, 
18,676,370; capital, £3,685,654,000; ex¬ 
penses, £3,690,818,000 (wages and salaries, 
£873,122,000; materials, £2,428,558,000); 
value of j'l'odncts, £4,134,410,000; value added 
by manulactiirc, £1,705,852,000. Tlie 
number of mines, quarries and wells was 
193,688 ; persons engaged in mining, 1,160,948 
jjiiniHry horse • power, 4,699,910 ; capital, 
£732,505,413 ; exia-nscs, £214,838.285 (sal 
aries and wages, £131,116,893; irateriala, 
£52,022,000); value of produets, £247,682,000. 

[The First Census, 1790. (Return of the whole 
number of ju r.sons within the several districta of 
the UniUid State.s, 1791.)— The Sectaid Censits, 
ISOO. (1 feturn of the wliole number of persons, etc., 
1801.)— The Third Coi-nis, 1810, 2 vols. (Aggre¬ 
gate amount of each description of persons within 
the United St.ite.s of America ami tlie Territories, 
tables showing the several branches of American 
manufactures.)— The Fourth Ceitsus, ISZO,*! vols. 
(Census for 1820 ; digest of accounts of manu¬ 
facturing establishments, 1823.)— TheFi/thCensfm, 
18S0, 1832.— TheSixlh Census, ISj^O, 4 vols. ((1) 
Enumeration of the inbabit.ints of the United States 
a.s corrected at the Department of State in 1840, 
1811; (2) statistics of the United States as returned 
by the marshals of the several judicial districts, 
1841 ; (3) compcndiuni of tlie euunierstion of the 
inhabitants and statistics of the United States, 
1841; (4) census of pensioners of revolutionary and 
military service.)— The Sere nth Onisus, 1850, \ vols. 
((1) Seventh Census of the United States, 1853 ; 
(2) mortality statistics, 1855 ; (3) statistical view 
of the United States compendium of the Seventh 
Census, 1854 ; (4) Report of the superintendent of 
the census for Dec. 1, 1852, 1853.)— The Kighth 
Census, 1S60, 5 vols. ((1) Preliminary Report, 
1862; (2) i)opulation, 1864; (3) mauufactures, 
1865; (4) agriculture, 1864 ; (5) statistics (includ¬ 
ing mortality, property, etc.), being the fiiml exhibit 
of the Eighth Census, 1866.)— The Nii\ih Census, 
1870, 4 vols. ((1} Population and social statistics, 
1872; (2) vital statistics, 1872; (3) aUtistics of 
wealth and industry, 1872; (4) compendium of 
the Ninth CeiiRus, 1872.) — Tenth Census 
of the United States, 1880. (a) Contpeiidium of 

the Tenth Census, 1663. (5) Tenth Census of the 

United States, 22 vols.: I. Population; News, 
papers and Periodicals; Public Schools; Illiteracy; 
Defective, Dependent, and Delinquent Class^ 
II, Manufactures, embracing general Statistics and 
Monographs on Power used in Manufactures; 
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Factory System; Interchangeable Mechauism ; 
Hardware, Cutlery, etc.; Iron and Steel; Silk 
Manufacture ; Woollen Manufacture ; Chemical 
Products and Salt; Glass Manufacture, 1883. 
III.* Agriculture, general Statistics and Monographs 
on Cereal Production ; Flour Milling; 'I’ohacco 
Culture ; Manufacture and Movement of Tobacco ; 
Meat Production, 1883. IV. Transportation, in¬ 
cluding Railroads ; Steam Navigation ; Canals; 
Telegraphs, Telephones ; Postal Telegraphs, 1883. 
V. and VI. Cotton Production (general discussion 
and special reports for fifteen states), 1884. VII. 
Valuation, Taxation, and Public Indebtedne>3, 
1884, VIIL Special Reports on : the Newspaper 
and Periodical Press ; Alaska, its Population, In¬ 
dustries, and Resources; the Seal Islands of Alaska; 
Shipbuilding Imlustry, 1884. IX. Forests of Nnnh 
America. X. Special Reports on Petroleum, Coke, 
and Building Stones, 1884. XI. and Xll. Mortality 
and Vital Statistics, 1885, 188(3. Xlll. Statistics 
and Technology of Precious Metals, 1885. XIV. 
United Slates Mining Laws and Regulations there¬ 
under, and State and Territorial Mining Laws. XV. 
Milling Industries (exclusive of Precious Mct.als), 
1883. XVI. and XVII. Water Power, 1885, 1887. 
XVIII, and XIX. Social Statistics of Cities, 1886, 

1887. XX. Statistics of Wages in Manufacturing 
Industries ; Pnees of Necessaries of Life ; Trades 
Societies; Strikes and Lock-outs, 1886. XXI. 
Defective, Dependent, and hcliiupient Classes, 

1888. XXII. Power and Machinery employed in 

Manufactures (six Monographs); Ice Industry, 
1888. The Eleventh Cens%Ls: Report of the Super¬ 
intendent of Oie Cenmts, 6th Nov. 1889.— Report 
cf a Commi'i.'iwn (m different Mdhods of tabnlating 
Censua J)ata, Washington, 1889. JJulletins of the 
Eleventh Census. For History and methods: Re¬ 
port of the Committee of the House of Representatives 
on the Ninth Cejisus, Jan. 18, 1870. E, C. Lunt, 
Key to the Publications of the United States (Census 
(Publications < i American Statistical As.sociation, 
1888). Francis A. Walker, “ nieEleventh Census 
of the United States " .hum. of Econ.,vo]. . 

ii., 1888). Carroll D. Wright, “ The Cen.'ms, its I 
Methods andAims InternationalRevie7a,vo].ix.). ! 
R. Mayo-Smith, “Wage Statistics and the next Cen- j 
bus” {Quart. Joum. of Econ.,vo\. ii., 1888). Many | 
of the statistics of the Tenth Census will be found 
in the Encydopadia Brit., 9th cd., art. “United 
States : Political Geograpihy and Statistics ” (F. A. 
Walker). The ThirteenUi. Census ; publications 
of the Bureau of the Cen.sus, Wa-shington ; esp. 
Abstract of the Census, 1 vol., 1913 ] R. m.-s. 

CENT, Centesimo or Centavo (words used 
as equivalent to each other—O 71 / in tHh United 
States of America, Centesimo in Peru and the 
Argentine Republic, Centavo in Chili, the 
United States of Columbia, the Philippines and 
Mexico). The 100th part of any Dollar, e.g, 
the dollar of the United States of America or 
equivfelent coin (e.g. Peso, Sol, Duro, of Chili, 
Peru, etc.). Copper, nickel, or bronze token 
coips of various weights and dimonsion.s. 

'*Oent (Dutch). Bronze tolcen coin weighing 
W*34 .grains) 2^ arid ■J cents in projiortion. 
100 cents = 1 florm. 9 , y.. a. 

CENTESIMI (Italy); Centimes (France, I 


Belgium, and Switzerland); Centimos (Spain). 
Bronze token coins weighing 1 gramme (15 ‘43235 
grains) each. ■100 = 1 franc (or its cquivale^ 

CENTRALISATION. A term applied to 
the concentration of the functions of govern¬ 
ment, more usually those of an administrative 
character, in the hands of a single directing 
authority. 

It is obvious that the supremo authority 
existing in any community is able to exercise 
a paramount inllueuce upon its wealth and 
economic position. On this account many of 
the leading wi’itci’S on economics discussed, 
in some detail, “ the proper lif^lite of the func¬ 
tions and agency of governments,” and incident¬ 
ally the organisation by which tliose functions 
and that ugeiicy .should he exerci.sed. The 
results arising from the regulation and control 
of individual action by ]niblic authority have 
been seen to bo frequently detennined by the 
manner in which tlio authority Is brought into 
existence, ami tiie nature of the resjtonsibility 
attaching to its actions ; and some at least of 
the economic objections which present them- 
selves to the multiplication of the duties of 
government, disajipear when these are placed in 
the hands of local and sectional, as distinguished 
from imperial and national, authorities. Thus 
Mill points out that the evil of entrusting too 
much business to the government is “ felt in 
great magnitude under some of the governments 
of the Continent, where .six or eight men living 
at the capital and kmuAn by tiie name of 
ministers, demand that the whole ]»ublic busi- 
nes'* of the country shall pass, or be supposed 
to pass, under their individual eye.” But he 
adds that “ tlie inconvenience would bo I’oduccd 
to a very manageable conipa.ss in a country 
in which there was a proper distribution of 
functions between the central and local offices 
of government” {Political Economy, 6th cd., 
1865, p. 567). Sir Arthur Helps, to, calls 
attention to the now well-iecognised fact that 
acarefully devised system of LocalQovkrnmf.nt 
affords an opportunity of practising tliat *' habit 
of spontaneous action for a collective interest” 
without which the education of a people, as 
Mill observes, “is defective in one of its most 
imjiortaut branches.” 

The extent to wjiich it is better that the 
functions of government should he entrusted tb 
a minor authority and dissociated from the 
national executive is not capable of any exact 
definition. It will differ in different nations, 
and at different periods of their existence. It 
must depend upon tho willingness of those 
ui>oii whom authority is to devolve to exercise 
it for the common good, and to sink individual 
interests in tho desire to advanbtge the general 
welfare ; much too, ^11 de})end on the educa¬ 
tion and intelligonco of the constituency within 
which administrative powers are to bo exercised, 
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and of the class or classes which are to wield 
them. The 'decision as to whether any given 
fuj^tion may more properly he entrusted to an 
aunlirity under the direct control of the national 
government, or to an authority independent 
thereof, rests rather with the statesman than 
with the economist. If, liowcver, it be true that 
" people can understand their own business and 
their own interests better, and care for them more 
than the government does, or can bo expected to 
do," then it would appear that the onw jirohandi 
should always rest upon the advocates of the 
exercise ol’governmental power in any direction. 
It must bo shown to be lor tlie general advau- . 
tage that iiKnv’lH^jl a''tion should boieplaced 
by the action of a small section of the coinmnn- 
ily, and similarly that the nation as a whole 
will peiTorm any given function better than the 
section immrdiatdy concerned. In other words 
the endeavour should be to restrict the exercise 
of public authority to the Binallest pos.siblo 
area, and above all to secure that all who 
citlicr directly or indirectly are responsible for 
the administration of pnldic business should 
have an actual interest in the .success of tlieir 
admini.«tration. 

In thu.H limiting the cxcoutive area, and 
iv.stiicling the exercise of public authority, as 
far as other circuni.'itancc.s will admit, to those 
directly concerned, care must be taken to pre- 
SCI ve lor the general use the wider experience 
and clearer insiglit into principlc.s which a 
central authority will usually [>o.s^o.s.s, and it 
will frequently bo iiccc.s.sary to reserve some 
power of review t(* be exorcised in tlie interests 
of minorities or of other sections of the com¬ 
munity. 

The English noor-law sy.stem alfoids a gocnl 
illustration of a .s}stein of indopcndciit local 
aflministration combined with centralised super¬ 
vision and control within certain pre-scribed 
limits. The maintenance of the poor being a 
matter oLmilional concern, and it being impos¬ 
sible to localise tlie effects of good or bad 
adminii^u'aiion in such a matter, parliament 
liu-s prescribed the princijdcs upon which relief 
'shall bo afforded and its cost raised. A depart¬ 
ment under a rosjxinsiblo minister has also 
been established to see that these principles 
are observed, and to furnish the best advice and 
information available. Bu^ it rests with the 
lonal authority to adjudicAto on ajiplioations for 
relief, and generally to make provision for the 
due administration of the law. 

Much of the legislation by means of private 
bills ” would bo more elficicnt if it w’crc entrusted 
to a le.ss im])ortant, but more interested, author¬ 
ity than tho imperial parliament, and the 
establishment of County Councils may eventu¬ 
ally atford a moans of relegating many of the 
functions at jiresent performed by the national 
executive to a minor authority better able to 
disoharge them to tho advantage of the seotion 


of the community .more immediately con¬ 
cerned. 

In view perhaps of the fact that the British 
government is the least centralised iu Europe, our 
own literature on the subject is much le.ss aniple 
than that of the Continent, and e.sjiecially ol 
France. John Stuart Mill’s Kepresentative Govern^ 
ment and J'rinciiylea of Political Econimy (book 
V.), and Sir Arthur Hclps’s Thowjhls upon Govern’ 
7 iievt may, however, be consulted. For the view 
oftheMANCHBSTKu School which isagaiiiat Central¬ 
isation, see e.g. Mali.bt, Free Kxch"nge, pp. 97, 
etc. Speech of Cobdbn in ed. Briqh , and Rooers, 
vol. L No. XX. pp. 862-3. [“Govornment will 
revert to somothiiig like the municipal system."] 

T. H. R. 

CERTAINTY. Certainty is an economic con- 
ec])tiou of great importance in several depart¬ 
ments. The certainty of enjoying, partially at 
least, the fruits of one’s own exertion is one of 
tho princijial elements in the efliciency of labour 
(contrast slave with free labour). In the 
accumulation of capital, and in tho institution 
of private property, ceitainly is again funda¬ 
mental. Tho essence of Capital (y.v.) w held 
to be in the reservation of Wealth for future 
consumption or the satisfaction of future needs* 
W'hieh im)ilics that the fund reserved will be 
scciu'cd to a greater or less degree. The degree 
of certainty naturally oj)eiutes upon the rate of 
interest when capital is lent Certainty is 
also used in reference to taxation as regards the 
manner, time, and amount of payment, and as 
tlie basis of Adam Smith’s second canon. Ho 
considers certainty to be of such importance 
that a very considerable degi'ee of ineipiality is 
“ from the experience of all nations, not near so 
great an evil as a very small degree of uncer¬ 
tainty." In iusuraneo the eeitainty attaching 
to gr(m[»s, relatively to the uneertaiutyin the case 
of indinduals, is the fundamental conception, 

[Uncertuiuty of employment, as an evil of the 
pr<‘sont iudustrial regime, is dealt with by Prof. 
Foxwcll in CUdvis of Labour (Kdinburgh, 1886)]. 

j. 8. N. 

CERTIFICATE, Share. A broker, when 
he has bought shares in a company for a client, 
lias to deliver a document called a certificate, 
w’hich is tho only visible sign of the property in 
the share. It is signed by one or more officials 
of the company, and when the shares are sold 
must in iflosf cases be given up. Several de¬ 
cisions in tho courts have shown that a certificate, 
although registered iu buyer’s name, is worthless 
! in the event of forgery of the seller's name on 
tho transfer, and no claim can be u])hcld against 
a company, notwitlistanding the registration 
of transfer and issue by it of the certificate iu 
tlio buyer’s name. Tlie Forukd Transfer Act, 
1891, gives a coinjiany power to compensate a 
holder bo defrauded, but a certificate is not 
absolute security. American railroad share 
certificates are peculiar ; as the certificate may 
be made in the name of another person, whereas 
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the owner of the document may have paid for 
it without his name appearing as the owner 
either on the certificate or on the comjjany’s 
books. The American share document usually 
oaiTies a transfer, and this is almost as usually 
left blank when the seller has given up his 
interest in the share, not naming the buyer. 
These certificates therefore pass veiy much as 
bonds to bearer. Awkward legal cases have 
aiisen out of this loose custom. A. £. 

CESARE, Carlo db, born at Spinazzola 
(Bari) 1824, died at Rome 1882. First as a 
deputy, and later as a senator, he was employed 
in roijorting on important laws and charged 
with delicate commissions, such as the impnry 
into the condition of the navy after the battle 
of Lissa, and on the state of Sicily in 1875. 
He was Counsellor of the “ cour des comptes ” ; 
having been, before reaching this dignity, in¬ 
spector-general of the banks of issue. He was 
the author of a mamial of political economy, 
putting forward priuci|)aUy the doctrines of 
Kicahdo ; this book is useful even now on 
account of a chapter it contains of historical 
notices concerning political economy in Italy. 
ManunU di EcoTwniia piihblica, 2 vols. Torino, 
1882. Do Cesare wrote also upon a great many 
economical jiroblems of the day in his country, 
and earned thus a coirsiderablo reputation as 
politician and practical economist. 

The following list of his publications will give 
au idea of his aciivity: 

hilomo alia ricchezza pugliese, Rarl, 1853 ; II 
nwndo civile e industriale nel secolo xix., Na]>oh 
1857 ; DelV indastna asiaticu, Napoli 1857 ; 
Della prolezitme e del libero caudyio, Napoli 1858 ; 
Della proprietA intetkttmle, Naj)oii 1858 ; Delle 
condizioni ea)7ioniicJie e morali delle dasti agricolc 
(published by the Accadomia Poutouiuna), Napoli 
1859 ; DeW educazione alle arti e Tneslieri, Pal¬ 
ermo 1859 ; Progetto di perequazione dell' iviposta 
fondiaria per tutio il regno d'ltaliay Torino 1863 ; 
II credito fondiario e agricolo, Torino 1863 ; La 
legge deli' afraneatnenio del Tawliere di Puglia e 
gli inleressi econoinid delle provinde merUlionalit 
Torino 1863 ; II Paseaio, Presente 6 I'Awcnire 
della pvbhlica amminisirazione dd. regno d'liaHay 
Firenze 1865 ; Diearmonie eeonomiche, Firenze 
1865; La Jinanza italiana nel 1867, Firenze 
1867 ; Relazione eidlo stato del imteiiale e sail' 
amministrazunte della r. marina^ Firenze 1867; 
Le due seuole economiche, Firenze 1875.# M. l*. 

CESS. The land-tax of Scotland, jwrma- 
nently fixed at X47,954 per annum, subject to a 
power of redemption. 11 is payable partly from 
burghs, and j>ai tly from shires; the iucidenco 
of taxation is determined by the local authorities. 

' A. P. 

CB8S10 BONORUM. See Bankuuitct 
i>i Scwland. 

CESSIONARY (Scots Law term). A.ssionee. 
^X/EVA,' Giovanni, bom in the province of 
Milan in 1847 or 1848—is a reniaiikablo author, 
tad will probably attract a growing inter'jst, as 
the first olear-aighted and decided mathematical 


economist He has also the merit of clcarl) 
defining hypothetical economics and insisting ou 
pure economics as being the only possible ojf Jt 
science of which the subject permits the^on* 
sti'uctiou. He was by profession a matlie* 
mutioiau and hydraulic engineer, and as such 
was several times employed by the government 
of Mantua. His death took place during the 
siege of Mantua in 1734. 

Ceva’s economical work has the following 
long title— Dc re numviaria, quoad fieri potuii 
geoinctricc tractata, ad illustrissimos et excclleniia- 
sUnos dominos Preesidem, Quaestoremque hwius 
arcidaealis Ca:sar(ei MagistraJvs'l Mantute, 
1711. 

He divides the cau.scs influencing the value 
of money into two groups: those which “ ox- 
triiisecus adveniunt ” and tho.so which “ ex 
nunimo ipso procodunt." The “ valor externus 
oinuis rei mimmariie” varies iu a direct ^atio 
to the jiopulatiou and inveree ratio to the 
“(luanlitas rei.” 'When “ nummi a.*rosi” and 
“cuprici,” arc in excess of thequantity needed 
for small transactions true coin gets appreciated 
and rw’c tYrsd . , . “incadoin quaiilitatonum- 
mis aurcis ifcrsistentibus eomm externi vulores 
com]>onuntur ex ratione quantitatum lerosas 
monetic ct ex reciproca quantitatum argenUir.. 
As to the causes of variations in value cloasilied 
as depending “ex i])SO nunimo,” he enumerates 
the principal ones which can be called exi)enso8 
of production, viz., the distance and nature ot 
the mines, the oxjiensos of coinage, etc. 

Passages charaetcrising liis conception of 
e-ooiinmio Bcicnee and his condemnation of 
inductive metho(is are the following: Mag¬ 
num aliquiil est oommercium illud recon<lituiQ 
atcpio complexinn, quo humana re.sj»ublica, 
lieciini® occnlto gyro, florens at(iue incolumia 
perpetuo servatur; . . . sed liuiusinodi naturam 
explorare difficillimum est, nec alitcr poasumus, 
nisi qiuedam gcomctnmim modo ponanlur. 
Alias uecessc est nos versan in qnaduAi obseur- 
issiina nocte, nec dc re huiu.smoai posset quid* 
quam constitui uequo cogDoscl . , . Qaibusdam 
pelUionibus prafxia, sio rera inlclloctui pro* 
ponemus, ut si Hcret, quod ratio oflnionot fieri 
debere, geometriee ostendi possit, unde orianLur 
augmenta monetarum, el quot guil/usque ex 
rationibus eomponantur mlorcs ipsi nuniTnorum. 
Quamvia jdura contingaut, qute pranm minus 
exactam reddunt, regula lamen eiusque via J&a 
alquc immohilia perseverat. M. P. 

CHADWICK, Sir Edwin. ThU diatiu- 
guished ccouomist and statisticiau was bom iu 
1800 and died at his residence at East Sheen, 
Surrey, on the 5th April 1890. He preserveij 
his untiring energy and enthusiasm to the end 
of this long term of ninety years, and hajipUy 
lived to see a vast degree of sucooss resulting 
from the great social reforms he hod institoted, 
fostered, and practically carried through to tho 
advaoiage of the health, well-being, and genonil 
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improvement of his country. Bom of a Lan¬ 
cashire family of the middle class, and with 
immediate ancestoi's gifted with little riches but 
wm much earnestness of purpose, ho had to 
work out his own way to fortune. Intended 
at first for the bar, Chnd\vick was soon forced 
to change his legal reading for the more im¬ 
mediately bread-winning occupations of i-eport- 
ing and review writing. A contt'il)utiou of his 
to the Jrcsiyninfitcr Jlcview, in 1828, on the 
siil)ject of “Life Assurance,'’ and another on 
“Preventive Police,” gained him the acquaint¬ 
ance and support of Groto, the elder and 
younger Miy.^and UKNrllA^f. Soon after tlu; 
call to the bar w,C’hLJwick, Rentlmi^ engaged 
liim as an assistant to complete bis own cele¬ 
brated ti’catiscs on civil and penal legislation, 
and in this capacity Chadwick went to reside ; 
with the ootogenariaii philosojiher until his 
death in 1832. Rcntham left him a legacy ; 
and a small library, and would fain have wished j 
Chadwick to have succeeded him in the propa¬ 
ganda of wliat may bo called lieiithamism. 
Fortunately Chadwick pnjforred a j)ractical to 
R speculative career. National, social, and 
sanibiry subjiicts, such as tlie condition of 
labour, the housing, living, and over-crowding 
of the j>oj)ul.‘ition, and especially of the working 
classes, the improveimuit of the water supply 
ol gi-cat cities, the interment of the dead in 
i3»5metciics removed from tiie immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the living, and other similar great 
questions, had become Chadwick’s earnest 
study. His well-eanicd rcjuitation for this 
.soon led to his being olfercd and accepting 
otficial employment. In 1832, during the ad- 
ininisti ition of Lord Grey, the fiist poor-law 
coiuunssion was appointed, and Chadwick’s 
duty, in the post of assistant-commissioner to 
which ho was promoted, demanded his per¬ 
sonal visit to all parts of the country where 
investigation of facts seemed needful, and his 
collectign of them led to such astounding revela¬ 
tions of the then condition of the labourer, of 
the poor, and of the evils to be remedied, that 
the government, impressed with the talent and 
genius displayed in his rejwrts, apjwinted him 
a commissioner. The commission itself, of 
which Chadwick was the real heart and soul, 
carried out the most sw’ceping reform in the 
old English Pook-Law system. Even this was 
flot eufiiffient to satisfy his almost perfervid 
imagination of view of tbe advantages to he 
expected from a root-aud-branch substitution 
of complete oenlralisatlon, in place of the ex¬ 
cessive and costly deocntralisatioii and its many 
abuses that were rampant when each of the 
16,000 parishes of England lookei to the 
wants of its own poor much in its own way. 
In 1833 Chadwick had the chief shai-o in 
drawing uj) the report ^jpoii the condition of 
CmLDKEN'H La noun which led to the Ten Hours 
Aot In 1884 he was appointed secretary to 


the new poor-law board, and during his tenure 
of that office for about twelve years his exer¬ 
tions for the public good wero unceasing. 
In 1838 lio presented a roi)ort of the commis¬ 
sioners on a special inquiry into the local and 
preventible causes of disease, and the improve¬ 
ment of habitations in the metropolis. This 
report proposed a venous and arterial system, of 
w^tcr supply and drainage for the imiu'ovement 
of towns, and works for the application of 
sewage to agricultural production. Similar 
inquh'ics were pursued through''ut England 
and Wales imJer his guidance, and led to very 
substantial rofoms. His report of 1843, on 
the results of a special inquiry into the practice 
of interments in towns, formed the basis of the 
legislation which substituted a better system. 
In the same year ho read to the Royal Statisti¬ 
cal Society of London a j)aj)cr on the best mode 
of representing by returns the duration of life 
and causes oi mortality. In 1844, Chadwick 
suggested to Sir Robert Peel the appointment 
of a Coinmission to make a general investiga¬ 
tion into the national health and the best 
means of improving it. Quarrels ensued be¬ 
tween Chadwick and the other commi.ssionors, 
and the new poor-law board was dissolved. 
It was not j’crhaps to be exjiected that a man 
of the enthusiastic and optimistic type of Chad¬ 
wick could steer clear of conllict with his col¬ 
leagues. Nor can it be said with truth that 
there existe<I no well-founded cause of complaint 
on their part, for Chadwick was egoistic and 
dogmatic even when not positively domineering, 
ami was gifted with a readiness of pen and a 
volubility of tongue which often wearied out 
his opi)onents. But as great public benefits 
often accrued from his contentions, the private 
evil to his colleagues does not count for much. 
Socially, as wc and many of his survivors can 
vouch, Chadwick w'as a most interesting and 
valued acquaintance. The fact is that the 
necessity for speedy aetiou to remedy evils 
glaring and grievous was so obvious that the 
urging of them on in a nation wedded as we 
are to a long retention of old forms and ways 
and systems, was a positive public good ; and, 
in the case of Chadwick, the man was fortu¬ 
nately equal to the work. Sometimes, indeed, 
on occasions when he had to stir up ajiatby or 
Lai.ssez-^’aiue into reform, he was in the habit 
of profusely sjucing hia statonients with statistics 
which would not bear the test of strict actuoi ial 
investigation, and which were incorrect in respect 
of their collocation with results, or of their com¬ 
parative percentages. Tho year after the poor- 
law board was dissolved Chadwick was ap¬ 
pointed one of the commissioners to inquire 
into tho health of London, and in tho next 
following year (1848) one of the commissioners 
of the general board of health, for improving 
the supplies of water, and the sewage, drainage, 
apd (Jeansing of great towns. In the same 
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year he was nominated to the Companionship 
of the Bath, although he was not promoted to 
the knighthood of the order until 18S9, the 
year boforo his death. When the board of 
health was dissolved, Chadwick retired upon a 
pension of £1000 per annum. But there was 
no rotironieiit by him from the active pursuit 
of his life-long researches and labours for the 
practical advancement of all that concerns the 
health and educational and social progi'ess of 
the nation. On sanitation especially ho con¬ 
tinued to be its chief authority to consult, 
lie had much influence in such matters, for ex¬ 
ample, in the sending out of commissioners to 
the Crimea for the relief of our soldiers there. 
This was followed up in 1858 by inquiries into 
the heavy mortality amongst the troops in 
India, a subject he fully explained in a pajior, 
“On the a])plicatioii of Sanitary Science to the 
protection of the Indian Army," read befoiu 
the Social Science Congress at Liverpool. In 

1860 ho was vice-president of the public health 
department of the meeting of the same congress 
at Glasgow, and delivered a remarkable address 
on sanitation. In 1861, ho followed up the 
same subject, as president of the section of 
economic science and statistics, at the health 
association at Cambridge. It would bo tedious 
to prolong the list of his contributions, from 

1861 to 1890, to the journals of all the numer¬ 
ous scientific societies to which he belonged, 
and for whose researches and practical public 
objects he continued to labour to the end of 
life. A long career thus well spent deserves 
the gratitude alike of his contem])orarics and 
of posterity. England certainly has erected 
statues and memorials of many men of far 
inferior worth to Chadwick. There remains, 
however, an ever-present memorial of him in 
the improvemonts that have taken place in this 
country inalmostovcry direction that he laboured 
in, and which are briefly indicated in the present 
outline of the chief points in his biography. 

See T}i£ Health of l^ations, a Review of the, 
Works of Edwin Chadwick, with a Biographical 
Dissertation, by B. W. Richardson, 2 vols., 8vo, 
Loudon, 1887. Cha'lwick’s papers, printed in 
the Journal (f the Royal St^isiical Society, 
extend over a period of thirty-six years. Their 
titles are—“On the best mode of reuresentiug 
by Returu.s the Duration of Life andDauses of 
Mortality," vol. vii. p. 1.—“On the Economical,. 
•Social, ^ucational, and Political Influences of 
Competitive Examinations, as Tests of Qualifica¬ 
tion for Admission to the Junior Appointments 
in the Public Service," vol. xxi. p. 18.—“On the 
Proy^s of the Principle of Competitive Examina¬ 
tion for Admission into the Public Service, with 
Statittics of Actual Results and an Investigation 
e4 some of the Objections rais^ed," vol. xxii. p, 44. 
—“Resnlts' qf Ditferent Principloa of Legislation 
Administration In Europe; of Competition 
‘for the Field as compared with Gompetttiou withiu 
the Field of Service," vol. xxii. p. 381.—“Post- 


Office Savings’ Banka," vol. xxiv. p. 619.—Ad¬ 
dress as President of Section F. (“Economic 
Science and Statistics ") of the British Associat^p, 
October 1862, priuted, vol. xxv. p. ,502.—r On 
the Subject Mutters and Methods of Competitive 
Examinations for the Public Seivicc," vol. nxvi. 
p. 72. — “Poor-Law Administration, its duel 
Principles and their Results in England and Ire¬ 
land ns compared with Scotland,” vol. xxvii. p. 
492.—Opening Address, as Prc-sident of the De¬ 
partment of Economy and Trade, at the Meeting 
of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, York, 1864, printed, vol. xxviii, 
p, 1.—“ Treatment of Pauper Children on a Larger 
Scale," trble illustrative of school prg^inisation for 
rcducing^expcnses with iucreiv^U olfieiency, vol. 
xliii. p, 245. F. H. 

CHAFFER, now a verb, wa.s originally a 
noun, and meant a journey for the pnrj'ose ol 
buying and selling, from the words chap (as in 
ka-afen, caupo, and fare, a journey. 

Chap appears in chajunan or merchant, also in 
cheap, whiuli was at first a noun, and meant 
simply market, aa in Eastcheap, and Chcapsidc. 
Articles sold on terms favourable to the buyer 
were to him “good cheap" or good market 
(compare “ bon marehe ”). The adjective was 
dropped and the substantival character for¬ 
gotten ; hence the adjective “cheap." Cliallcr 
in i)opular language is a form of what Adam 
Smith calls IIiotiLiNo of the Maukkt, oi 
the disputing of buyer and seller, which is the 
usual preliminary to the sticking of a bargain ; 
but it is used of retail dealers ami their cus¬ 
tomers more often than of wholesale ; and is 
associated rather with i»clly than with impor¬ 
tant Interests. [See also Chapman.] j. b. 

CHALMERS, Gkouok (1742-1825), Scotch 
antiquarian, historian, and economist, born at 
Fochabers in Moray, ami educated there and at 
Aberdeen. He afterwards studied law at Edin¬ 
burgh. He went to America, and jiractised as 
a law'yor at Baltimore. Returning home at the 
beginning of the civil difficulties in b775, he 
settled in London. He was ap[>ointed, 1786, 
chief clerk of the committee of the privy council 
for trade and foreign plantations. His works 
were chiefly historical and antiquarian, includ¬ 
ing the well-known Caledonia. 

His economic works, as their titles suggest, 
are chiefly statistical, and a.s such arc of tlie very 
highest importance^ the Estinialc in particular 
furnishing the student with valuable infor¬ 
mation, which, bearing in mind Chalmers’s 
official position, may be deemed more than 
usually trustworthy. In his Considerations on 
CorrrmjCTce he deals with more theoretical mutters, 
committing himself to the opinion that the 
high price of Bullion was owing to the state of 
the Fokeign Exchanges. It caimot, however, 
be said that his arguments or facts tend to estab¬ 
lish his position. « 

His economic works were as followsj Ths 
Propriety of allowing a Qualified Export Wod 
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discussed hist^caUyi 1782.— An Estimaie of the 
Comparative Sirengtk of Great liritain during 
thej^resent and Four Preceding Reigns, 17S2.— 
O^^^ons on Interesting Sulgects of Pvhlic Laios 
and Commercial Policy arising from Amencan 
Jndepenil&iice, 1784.— Ohservatiims on the Strength 
of ICngland in 7690, by Uregori/ King, vfUh a 
J.ife of the Author, 18it4.— A Chronohgical Ac¬ 
count of Couiwerce and Cmnogc in Great Britain 
from the Restoration HU 1816, 1810.— Cimsidera- 
lions on Commerce, Bullion and Coin, Cirrnlation 
and Exchanges, vritk a Viino to ou Presenl Cir¬ 
cumstances, 1811 (8<1 ed. 1811)). 

Tljere is also attributed to him, but on very 
slender gronj^d.s, a small anonymouH |amphlct 
entitled Useful ^/g^eslvns favoiirahlc tonhe Com¬ 
fort of the Lahou-riny People, 1705. E. c. K. o. 

CHALMKRS, Thomas (born at AnstruLher 
in Kilo 1780, died at Kdiiibur^di 1817), the son 
of a pros])or(»us merchant, and the sixth of a 
faTiiily of fourteen cliildren, was educated at St. 
Andrews TJiiiver.sity, and beeanio minister of 
Kihnany ])ariah 1803. He was at first more 
attiuheil to matheniaties, physics, an<l j>o]itii-ul 
pliilosophy than to theology; au*l brought 
liimsolf into notice by his scientitic lectures given 
at St. Andrews, first for tlio university and then 
in conipotition with it. In 1808 he published 
An Inquiry into the Extent and SfidnUly of 
Kaiional Resourres, in connection with the 
coiiLinenlal Blockade. The doctrines of this 
punij'lilel were incoipoialed with \m PoHfical 
Kronomy {< \i. vi. p. 221 of vol. xix. ed. Collins), 
under th** li(';iding Limits of a Country’s 
Foreign Trailo, and its s\ip]io.sc‘d power to fur- 
nisli a ])(;ople with Kinj)lo 3 ’nu‘nt and Aluiiiten- 
anec.” In 1815, transferred to Glasgow, lio 
carried ‘"it hi.s fainou.s voluntary organisation 
of charitable reli<-f, to sliow (as he o.vjiressod it) 
tlio “suni' icney of the parochial s^'stciu " and 
tlic nccdle.ssHD.ss of a Poor Law. Tlio scheme 
worked sucoessfully for more than twenty yciii’s. 
Chalmers was profes.sor of moral jdiilosojdiy 
and poliycal economy in St. Andrews (1825- 
1828), and then of divinity in Edinburgh 
(1828 -1843), holding the latter otlico fill 
the Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 
1843, and the fornnitioii of the Free Church, 
in whoso service ho labourod (both in its college 
and in its ehurcli courts) to the day of his 
death. It was no doubt a bittcnie.ss to him 
that by aiding this schism he helped to biing 
about the establishment of a Poor Law in Scot¬ 
land, wliieh took place in 1845, two yours 
before his death. 

In hi-s book on Politicul Econmmj (1832) his 
aim is not to dovolope a body of doctrines but 
to secure the moral and thereby the economic 
elevation of society. Political econoiin, in the 
sense in which ho treats of it, is regarded as 
aiming at the “diffusion of suniciency and 
comfort.” Economists ai^ ecclesiastics (he 
wj^tedly says) have stood too much oloid 
from each other; and for his part he will write 


as an ecclesiastic wlib recognises the value ol 
economics. He follows Adam Smith and 
Malthus, rather than Ricardo, accepting tlie 
“Ricardian” theory of rent with the modi¬ 
fications of ilalthus and PciTonet Thomp¬ 
son, and the tlieory of population with less 
reserve than its author (“ Pojiulation tends to 
double itself hi fifteen years,” Pol Eron. ch. 
xiii. p. 382). Like J. S. Mill (see Dissert, ch. 
ii. p. 183, “Claims of Labour," written 1846) 
ho saw that the theory of populat on, instead 
of closing the way to progi-ess, had really for 
the first time opened it. Uo regards the theory 
of Malthus os the vinculum between moral 
character and ecanomie comfort. “By the 
indefinite control which the collective mind 
and habit of society have over the element of 
population, the general stainlard of enjoyment 
in !i couiifry is capable of being indefinitely 
raised ” (ch. i. ]). 44); and, as a matter of 
fact it has been raised: “The labourers of 
our day work harder than before but live better 
than before.” “The rafo of wages depends on 
the ])ro]>ortion whicli the inclination of tlie 
people for marriage bears to their inclination 
for the comforts and decencies of life” (ch. ij. 
p. 279); and without a Christian education 
to give Bolf-control jirogress cannot be assured. 
'I’ho jibilaiithropy of the fdw cannot save the 
many fiom “ tliat most overmastering of all 
o])prossioiis, the oppression of their own num¬ 
bers ” (ih. p. 285). Neither home colonisation 
(on Dutch or otlier models), nor emigiution, 
is a worse alfcniative, nor a Poor Law, 
which is worst of all, can do more than cause 
inulfiplicotion and misery. Government can 
administer justice, but humanity is out of its 
proviueo {Chr. and Econ. Pol., pref. viii.) He 
speaks of the fallacy of “finding employment” 
for the ]joor. People forgot that a manufacture 
is creativo of nothing but its own jiroducU; 
the equivalents of these products must come from 
elsewhere. The beiiotit of a FoiieioN’Thade, 
too, lies simply in the article it brings us ; the 
tea trade gives us tea, ami if it wore abolished 
wo slumld lose tea, and nothing more (ch. iu 
jqn 03, 67, etc.) Chalmers, therefore, thinks 
lightly of the loss of foreign markets. In his 
book on Christian and E'onomic Polity (ch. 
xxii.) he says quite truly “that the worth of 
that by ^Alicll a thing is done is all derived 
from tlic wortli of that for which the thing is 
done ; ” but from that and similar maxima 
(there and in the Pol. Econ.) he argues iu a M’ay 
tliat would logically lead to the conclusion that 
it is iiKliHerent to a shopkeeper whether we 
d(*al with him or not (see .Mill, Unsettled Qvxs- 
tiow, pp. 53 scg.) He saw that tho importance 
of tho home trade had been iindoi'-estimated by 
statesmen like Pitt, who idolized foreign trade ; 
but he went too far iu asserting that it was the 
destruction of British trade that made Britain 
successful against Napoleon (see Pol. Econ., oh, 
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Tiii, p. 264). His own idol is Agriculture, as 
giving not merely “employment” but “ main- 
tenanoe ” ; as long as agriculture is unairectoil, 
any stoppage of trade is “only a shift, not a 
subtraction ” {Ckt, undEcon. PoL^ ch. xxii.) In 
everything except agriculture there may be over- 
supply, over-population, and over-supply of 
capital—too many ploughmen and too many 
ploughs. If either the “a})pctitc for present 
indulgence ” or the “ appetite for future wealth ” 
were to become universal, society would lose its 
balance {Pol. ch. iv. p. 127). As popula¬ 
tion follows food, capital follows openings in busi¬ 
ness ; and, where they fail, it becomes dc trap. 
Like the Phybiocrats, Chalmers considers that 
all taxes fall eventually on the net Rent ( )F Lan n, 
and should therefore bo placed there directly, 
and the landowning class, as they bear all the 
buidoiiB of the country, should have all the 
political power. He w'ould maintain PiiiMO- 
OENiTURE to prevent “infinite subdivision ” of 
lands, and to secure that the ship of state shall 
not have more sail than ballast {PoL Efoiu, ch. 
xvi.) He assents to repeal of the Corn Laws 
and commutation of Tithes ; but he thinks tlie 
good effects will be transitory, the real causes 
of distress being over-speculation and over¬ 
population (ch. ix. p. 303). He is ngainst 
tie Funding System, govennnent loaus being 
always, he says, j>aid twice over by the public, 
frret in the form of high general prices caused 
by the withdrawal of the capital lent, and 
afterwards in repayment of the princi[)al to 
the Iciidcrs {Pol. Econ.^ Append.) Goverument 
should raise enough for the year’s needs by 
taxation within the year. Kin.tlly, it may ]»e 
noted that he stands by his order when he 
refuses to confine the term productive labour to 
labour that produces material objects, to the 
exclusion of professional labours like his own. 

Perhaps Dr. Chalmers is better known to 
later economical readers by his phrases than 
by his doctrines. As he has ma<ie current in 
ethics “the expulsive power of a new ufl'cc- 
tion,” so he has given to economics “the 
margin of cultivation” {Pol. PJeon., ch. i. pp. 
19, etc.)—“Disposable jjopnlation” (or nou- 
agrieultural), “secondaries” fmakers of .second¬ 
ary necessaries), “rotation” (or transfer as 
Opposed to creation of wealth), were Inss happy; 
but, as John Mill says, Chalmers has always 
“the merit of studying phenomena at first 
■ hand and expressing them in a language of his 
own ” (Mill, PoL Econ.^ i. v. § 7). Mill was 
specially referring to the explanation given by 
Chalmers of the rajiidity ^vith which a country 
recovery from a war in which it has been over¬ 
run by the enemy. The reason wa.s not to be 
,iSought in any mystical vis inedicatrix natura, 
but simply in the everyday fact that the greater 
part of Capital, fixed as well as circulating, in 
‘ being constantly renewed by liutoan efforts 
year by year, and the stimulus of higher gains 


than usual will lead to an euorgptio directiofi 
both of the “immediate” and of the “ante* 
cedent” labour on the most urgently n^ed 
production. “ By one revolution of fie edono- 
mio cycle the circulating capital would be 
nearly restored; and by a few revolutions 
more, the lixod capitiil w’ould bo fully restored, 
not by the parsimony of successivo generations, 
hut by the privations of a few successive 
.seasons” {Pol. Econ., ch. iv. 8 13, pp. 140-142). 
It may be added that our author anticij>»tod 
Mill in maintaining, against the ojiinionof Adam 
Smith, that tlio Stationauv State of wealth 
and population might be hapipicr^flan the pro- 
g!‘c.sRive {Pol. Econ., vol. xx. ah. xv. § 12, p. 23). 

(1) An Inquiry into the Extent and Siahiliiy oj 
National /ecsoarctw, 1808.—(2) Vol. vi. Vtmm^ciaJl 
Discourses (in Works, publislied by Collins. Glas¬ 
gow, twenty-five volumes, 18.30-42). — (3) Voi. 
xiv. to xvi. On the Christian ami Economic Polity 
of a Nufion, wore, esiiedidly v'ith re/erence. t(^ils 
Large Tants {an expansion of “ The Chiistian and 
Civic Jiconoimi of our Large Townsf 1821).—(4) 
xvii. Church and College EslahtUhnieiiis (a defence 
of eiidowiiients against Adam Smith and Tingot). 
—(.1) xix., XI. On PnUikal Economy in Connxe- 
Hon with the 'iloral SUUx and Moral I^ospects oJ 
iioclety.—{6) xxi. On the Supic.iwcy of the Par 
ockial System.—O) lb. On the Application oj 
Statistics to Moral and Economical C'^psiions.’^ 
(8) Sundry economical articles in North British 
Ileview (“Com Law.s,” “Political Economy of the 
Bible,” “Poor Laws of Scotland,” “Savings 
Banks,” “Stirling’s Philosopliy of Trade,” “PoU- 
ticiil Economy of a Famine”). For criticism, 
see M‘UuUoch’8 lAUiaiure of PolUicai Economy 
(18451, and his article on “C'ha^.le^^ 8 Pol. Econ.” 
in Edinburgh Iteciai', October 1832. J. B. 

CHAMHERLAYNK, Euwakd, LL.D. (1016- 
1703). His repmtation rests on his statistical 
and descripitivc work, Anglia’ Notitia^ which 
went through no fewer tlian twenty revised 
editions under his name, and was then (1704) 
continued by his sou John Chambcrluync, the 
last edition being issued in 1765. ti consists 
of three p^arts, the firat relating to history and 
general conditions, the second to government, 
and the last to manners and customs. Cham* 
berlayne’s work wa.H tlie Whitaker’s Almanack 
of the pieriod. Its information is varied and 
detailed, but only in certain cases are the 
statistics given available for use at the present 
time. Such statistics are more frwyieut in the 
later issues of the work, where reference is 
freipueiitly made to the estimates of Petty, 
DavknaNt, and King, though even in the early 
editions the descripition of the trades and the 
economic condition of the pioopile occujiies a 
pirominent place. 

The Jtise and Fall of ike Ixite Favmriie nf 
Sp an, the Count Olivares, 1632.—77»e Present 
Warre PandleUd: or a Brief Jielaiion of ihs 
Five Years' Civil Warrea of Henry the fWrrfJ 
1647.— England's wants, or Qencral PrqpoeUioni 
probably Benejicial/er Estgland, huwHy i^tred Ip 
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ihe Coniideraiion of all good PatrioU^ etc,, 1007. 
—‘AnglicB NoXitia, or the Present State England, 
1009, also oilier works, educational and religious. 

R. c. K. G. 

CIIAMBKRf.EN, Hurh. Hugh Chamber¬ 
lain, Chamberlin, or Chainberlen (born 1004, 
died 1728), son of a court physician of the same 
name, was educated at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He devoted himself, like his father, 
to obstetrics, and is said to have practised in 
France and Holland before firaHy building up 
a professional reputation in his own country. 
But as early as 1093 he took the field as a 
financial projector. In that year, aftar vainly 
approaching thi.Jeot'ish parliament* on the 
Bubject, he induced the J'lngliah House of 
Commons (Dee. 1693) to submit his plan for a 
land bank to a committee, which reported in 
its favour. No eifcct, however, was given to its 
recommendations till 1696 (10th Feb.) when 
Foley and Harley procured an act in. favour of 
the land bank. William was in need of 
money for his continental war; and the re¬ 
form of tlic currency had brouglit the Bank ol 
England into dillicultios of which the gold¬ 
smiths and the country gentlemen were in¬ 
clined to lake full advantage. 'I’he Batik of 
England at its foundation in 1694 had lent to 
government £1,200,000 at 8 per cent; Cham¬ 
berlain olfcred to find more tiian 2 millions 
at 7 per cent, the sccui-ity to be a sjiecial 
salt tax, and the subscriber.s to be incorjiorated, 
in recognised rivalry with the Bank of England, 
for the lending of money on land securities, at 
3 to 4 per cent iiitciest, and with paper 
issue.s limited for each ye^r to the total amount 
of the loan to go\ eminent. The Bchemc was 
vigoroii.'ily jnished, but the Rubacriptions wore 
not coinplotod within the date lixed by tlio act 
of foundation, and Clianibeilain seem.s to have 
lost money as well as reputation. Ho retired 
to Holland in 1699 ; and after two fresh 
attempts^ still unsuccessful, to recommend bis 
project to the Scottish parliament (1700, 1705) 
he seems to have rpiietly resumed his profes¬ 
sional work in England, whore he died 1728. 

Chamberlain’s land bank was open to the 
general critickm that aiipHes to all schemes for 
the issue of a ]iapcr currency based on land 
securities the securities are not speedily and 
certainly convertible, and t^ey are not every- 
wIkfc negfl^'iable. But it bad G|»ecial defect-s 
of its own. The securily proposed was lament¬ 
ably inadcq^iiate. Its calculations were drawn 
uj) on its projector’s curious idea that the 
value of an estate is in direct proportion to the 
length of time Irom w’hich an income is derived 
from it. Chamberlain ollbred, for example, to 
give eigdity years' purchase for a rent diargc of 
£100 for 100 years, from property in land. 
The market value of the ^oo simple in those 
days would have been about twenty yeara’ pur- 
clia.so, or one-fouith of Chamberlain’s estimate. 

VOU I, 


[Macaulay, IHstory of England, ch. xx., xxiL— 
Tlior. Rogers, First Nine Years of the Jiunk of 
England (Clar. Press, 1887), ch. ii.—Anderson, 
Hist, and Chron, Deduction qf Commeree, vol. ii. 
year 1696.—Macleod (H. D.), Dictionary qf 
Pol. Ecmi,, gives a useful list of bis pamphlets 
(art. “ Cliamberlain ”).] j. b. 

CHAMBERS OF AGRICULTURE are, in the 
United Kingdom, voluntary associations for col¬ 
lecting, maturing, and expressing the opinions of 
persons engaged in or familiar witu 'giiculturol 
pursuits on public questions con aiming the 
well-being of the agricultural iuterest All the 
cliamber.s iKtw in e.xistcncc have bt'cn loinicd 
within a relatively brief ])eriod. Their origin 
may be traced to tlie general rceognilion, 
in the periml 1862-1865, of the want of any 
adG(juale machinery for a.scortaining the balance 
of ojdiiion among agiiculturists, and, in particu¬ 
lar, in the last named year, to the absence of 
officialacquaintancewitb agricultural conditions, 
and the liclplcssness and i.solation of the larming 
classes in the lace of the disastrous invasion of 
cattle plague at that date. The functions of 
these chambers diller from tlioso of tlie older 
farmers’ clubs and agiieultiiral societies by in¬ 
cluding discussions on matters of a distinctly 
political or economic cliaraoter. By means of the 
central chamber in London and the interven¬ 
tion of a representative council, opportunity is 
given to concentrate and focus the separately 
expressed views of agriculturists, and, where 
anything like unanimity is found to prevail, for 
bringing pressure to bear on the legislature in 
cases of necessity. 

The first formed chamber was the Scottish, in 
1804. In organisation it differs somewhat from 
the English chambers by its membership being 
more closely restricted to actual tenant-farmers 
or owners farming their own land. While iu 
corresponding association with the cenlml 
chamber, its business is indepcmlcntly con¬ 
ducted by means ol' a board of directors in 
Edinburgh aided by county committees. The 
English central chatuber was projected by 
Mr. Cliarlc's Clay of Wakefield in 1865, and, 
since its establishment in 1866, its chairmen, 
chosen as a rule alternately from difTeient 
political parties, have been among the most 
prominent or characteristic leaders of agricul¬ 
tural opinion in parliament. The membership 
of the central chamber embraces loading agia- 
cultnriats residing in all parts of England, and 
includes many peers and M.P.’s. Tlie local 
chambers for the most part are formed for com¬ 
plete counties. In some instances branch 
chambers reporting to the county chamber are 
formed. In othei's an area less than that of a 
county is chosen as the district of the chamber 
where sjiecial local or market facilities have 
established an individuality of agricultural 
character. Recently, in an increasing number 
of cases, certain farmers’ clubs or societies have 
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become chambers by adding the special debating 
functions of a chamber to their primary work, 
and by affiliating themselves with the central 
organisation. The membership of all the 
English chambers has been gmdiially increasing, 
and the total includes landowners, yeomen, 
and tenant-farmers, and otlior persons engaged 
in businesses dependent on agriculture. But the 
strength and activity of the several local bodies 
varies very greatly. Some are small, and in 
others, where the numbers ai'c large, much of 
the work is loft in the hands of standing 
committees of the more active and inbdligent 
rncmliers, owing to the ]>ractical difficulty ot 
obtaining largely attended meetings among a 
community so scattered as t)ie fanners. No 
chamber possessing less than fifty members is 
recognised by the central association, and the 
representatives of a hundred and ten active and 
fully accredited chambei's now meet the repre¬ 
sentatives of the central ehamber ])criodically in 
London in a body known as the Council of the 
Central and Associated Cliambors of Agj'iculturc. 
Its deliberations are gcnorally accepted as 
affording a fair index of the drift of agricultnral 
Opinionand an enumeration of at least some of 
the more prominent sulijeets dealt with by this 
Council in recent years, will afiord the readiest 
means of ap]>reciating the class of biisines— 
political, social, and economic—coming under 
discussion by the cliambers of agriculture. 

Partly from the circumstances above referred 
to in connection with the origin of the cham¬ 
bers, and partly from the events of recent years, 
no subject has had a greater prominence than 
that of the repression of cattle disease. Ques¬ 
tions of the regulation of the home trade and 
traffic in animals, the restriction or stoppage of 
importation from countries infected with con¬ 
tagious diseases, and the treatment of outbreaks 
of cattle plague, plcuro-pncurnonia, and foot-and- 
mouth disease have been under frequent con¬ 
sideration, and much of the existing successful 
legislation on this subject, and the policy adopted 
by successive governments, as well as the altered 
position of public opinion generally, has been 
admittedly due to the initiative and pressure of 
the agricultural chambers. 

The incidence and distribution of taxation in 
rural distiicts have naturally furnished another 
important series of questions for the considera¬ 
tion of the chambers. The incidence of rating, 
the special burdens falling on land, the relief of 
localities from the entire cost ol obligations 
imposed for national objects, the improvement 

our systems of poor-law relief, ol valuation 
and assessment, ttie u:anagement of highways 
..rid njain roods, and the reform of local goveni- 
ment, liave all been largely discussed, and effect 
given 'in<variou8 instances to the views of the 
climbers. Questions ahso of jmperial taxa¬ 
tion, the adjustment and collection of the income 
tax, the malt tax, and the beer duties have led 


to frequent communication between the cham¬ 
bers and the executive government.^ More 
recently, and under the pressure of agricul^Hjal 
distress, it has been observed that a dispouition 
(‘xists among some of the local chambers, especi¬ 
ally in wheat-growing districts, to_ raise discus¬ 
sions oil the propriety of reverting, in some form, 
to import duties on com]>etiiig loreign ])roduce, 

Tim methods for elleetively compensating 
outgoing tenants for the unexhausted value of 
imin-ovcments cllccitcd on their farms have been 
the subject of prolonged inquiries set on foot 
by practical and exjicrioneed committees of the 
cliambff^ of agriculture, and to. tlicso^ efforts 
must be ascribed a large slvn-e in securing the 
AnuuuTLTUUAi. Hoi-ni^os Ac'is. 

The relations of the various railway companies 
with the agricultural producers have been 
frequently debated, and legislation lias been 
secuiTd forbidding the preferential railway rates 
allowed to foreign firoducc. Tlic chambers 
were also very hu gely occupied in such questions 
as tho lU’cvcntion of food adulteration, the 
securing of punty in fertilizers and feeding stuffs 
and tlie provision of agricultural instruction. 

Among the earlier debates of the chambers, 
ihe question of amending the game laws was 
prominent. Legislation accordingly was jtassed 
in 1880 and 1908. Various reforms of the 
existing land laws have furnished topics tor 
debate, especially in the Scottish chambers, 
while a consolidation of the scattered functions of 
tile government in relation to agiieulture has 
always been a favourite’ roeommcndalion, 
realised in the IhiAni) OF Aoiuoui.TiMtB and 
Fisueuies. Afiart from the discussion of 
questions more or less matters of controversy, 
the machinery of the cliainhcrs lias been used 
for spreading information on agriimltural 
matters, and in some instances for tlic diilusion 
of agricultural education and the conduct of 
practical experiments. i’- G- 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, r,- at least 
bodies similarly named, llourishcii on the con¬ 
tinent and in tlie United States, the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, for examitle, being 
incorporated under a Georgian charter before 
their rise is noted in Great Britain. One at 
Marseilles is rcjiorted as existing in llio 14 th 
century. Chamljers in several of the chief 
cities of France arc mentioned early in the 18th 
century. It would appear that tlieso bodies 
were sufipressed in France in 1 / 91, but restored 
by official decree in IS.ol. The foi’cign type of 
chamber has, in its quasi-official character, al¬ 
ways differed from tlie purely voluntary form of 
a.s 3 ociatiou for in-omoting trade inUrests, recog¬ 
nised os a chamlier in the United Kingdom. One 
of the earliest chambem here is that of Glasgow 
1773. Edinhiirgli possessed a chamber in 1785, 

I Manchester in 182Qf and Hull in 1887. Origin¬ 
ally chambers were formed with puroW local ob¬ 
jects, os the promotion or protection of particular 
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businesses. & federation of individual chambers 
of commerce for concerted action on common sub* 
jC -f 8 of general interest was, however, suggested 
pt a meeting of the Social Science Association in 
1859 ; in the following year what is now known 
as the Association of Cliambers of Commerce of 
the United Kingdom held its tirst annual gather¬ 
ing. The chambers of Helfast, Hirniinghain, 
Bradford, G]a'iig(nv, Gloucester, JTiill, Kendal, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Norwich, Shellioid, Soiitliamj)- 
Lon, Staffordshire ])ottcries, W jb'crhamjjtun, 
and Worcester^ took part in this movement, 
Coventry and Dundee being also in communi¬ 
cation witli'tim central body. Some of jlie larger 
provincial (:lminb.tt's uul not at lirst join the 
central body. Glasgow at tlie present time is 
the only one of the larger moiul>ors which keeps 
aloof. But the foruialion oi local chambers and 
their alhliatim with tiie central association lias 
]»rocecdcd rajiidly ; twenty-sovon bodies being 
thus connected in 1865, foity-six m 1873, and 
117 at the pieseiit time (1910). 

The Loinloii chamber of commerce, althougli 
one of the most recently formed, and dating 
only from 1881, is the largiist existing chamber, 
with (IbOli) a nicmbersli’p of over 4000, 
imlividuals and firms, and an annual income of 
jG.SOOO. It is an entiii‘]\- \oluutary organisa¬ 
tion iiulepondent both of the Government and 
of the municipality of London. Its .sphere of 
activity ( xlcnds pnactically over the couinn rcial 
world. Its work is to facilitate business in the 
broadest seiiRo,—ineidciitally this tends to 
prevent strike-s and lock-outs in the jiort of 
Loudon,—to HUpitly information as U) com¬ 
mercial treaties, and to improve commercial 
educaiijn. Tho size and relative importance 
of the proviiicid chambers of commerce varies 
very greatly. In the case of the larger bodies 
such as Manchester, Glasgow, and Liverpool, 
the work of Ciie,h chamber embfaces different 
intcro.sts and is divided into three or four trade 
scction.s* tlio smaller olmmbors usually exist in 
lowns where tljcrc are but one or two prominent 
trades ol which a single general committee can 
be made fairly loprcsentajivc. 

In the ciise of the London chamber a more 
general ajdierc of duties is neccs^arily entered 
on than is attempted elscwlieio. Besides])OsBess. 
ing direct relations with thirty-two separate 
aljiliated ^sociations, among which very im- 
liortant special bodies like the institute of 
bankers, the Loudon coni trade, London timber 
trade, shipowners’societies, etc.,avere[)ro.sculcd, 
there are hero over forty organised “trade 
seclions.” Separate jirovisiou is tlius made for 
the East Indian, tlie Canadian, the Australian, 
and the African tra^lea, ihe metal, textile, pro¬ 
vision, and many other groups ofbusiue.sses. To 
an extent unknown among the older chambers, 
tbe Loudon eh.imbcr eiidAvours to collect and 
disseminato statistical and other information, 
and to promote, by the holding of public con¬ 


ferences and lectures by distinguished explorers 
and others, a knowledge of new openings for 
foreign trade. The services of the commercial 
cliamhers have been made practically useful in 
cases of mercantile arbitrations. Tlieir advice is 
frequently sought on specific points by the 
government, and at llicir suggestion much 
additional information is obtainc<i from consular 
rcjirescnlalive.s abr<ind and circulated widely. 

It may be intcrc.sLiiig, however, in further 
illustration of the range of busincs' to quote a 
few of ihe earliest and of the most iccent topics 
of debate in the biennial meetings which take 
place of tlio delegates of these chambers in the 
central association. But when it is romeinbored 
that as many as sixty dillbrcnt toj)ics have been 
occasionally dis[)oscd of, besides purely formal 
bu8incs.s, at a single three days’ meeting of the 
central association, it will be scon that no 
enumeration of the functions of these bodies 
can pretend to be exhaustive. Among the sub¬ 
jects prominently reeurring in the e.irlier years 
of the association’s exi.stonce, and still in some 
form under discus-sion in 18SG, 1S.'^7, and 1888, 
may be named the iui{)rovement of the laws of 
bankruptcy and of partnersliip, of li'gal and 
county court facilitic.s, of the extension of 
postal and telegraphic Jacilities, and tbe bearing 
of lorcigu tarills and consular arrangements on 
British trade, a.s well as a numerous group of 
questionsofintci'nal taxation, shippingducs, local 
tolls, and assessments. Disciis-sion on patent- 
law refoima, on uniformity of weights and 
measures, and on tribunals of commerce wore 
jjcrliaps more notable in the earlier years, while 
debates and suggestions on the regulation of 
railway charges, on the constitution of a ministry 
of commerce, or on improvements in parlia- 
menlary and private bill procedure, come more 
fiequciitly under notice in the later years. In 
the past quarter of a century, during which the 
machinery of these cliambers has been more 
es{>ocially develojicd, their activities have taken 
a wide range, wliicli is suiuniarised in “The 
Lomlon Cliambcr of Commerce and its Work” 
by Mr. C. E. Town. 

To illustrate the class of subjects with which 
chambers of commerce actually deal, we may 
rtMiiark that a list of the business transacted under 
the auspiics of the London chamber alone, in the 
past twenty-eight years, embraces the following 
numerous and varied items :~The Anglo-French 
Treaty negotiations, nflairs in Burmah, Postal and 
Telegraphic Rates, Coffee Adulteration, Bills of 
Lading Reform, Bankruptcy Law Reform, the Suez 
Canal, the Anglo-Spaniah Treaty negotiations, the 
Coal nn<l Wine Dues, Arbitration and Codification 
of the Laws relating thereto, Dock Charges, the 
Congo Treaty, Thames Communication, Railway 
Communication and Extensions in India and 
the Colonies, Homo Railway Rates and Fares, 
Indo-Chinese Railways as projected by Messrs. 
Colquhouii & Hallctt, the development of South 
Africa, the Loudon Corn Dues, ComnieroialTreaties 
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with Foreign Countries, Sixpenny Telegrams, Co¬ 
lonial and Imperial Federation, Emigration, the 
Merchant Shipping Bill of 1884, Trade Marks, the 
preparation of Average Wages Tables, the questions 
_,of the Eoyal Commisaion on Depression of Trade (to 
which the Chamber rejdied), organisation of seven 
Congresses of Chambers of Commerce of the British 
Empire, the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886 
(in which the West African Court was initiated by 
the Chamber), the State Guarantee of War Risks, 
Code Telegraphy, Technical and Commercial 
Education, Protection from Fire in Ix)ndon and 
Fire Insurance Rates, Codification of the Factors’ 
Acts, Canadian Preference Chiinifi, Commercial 
Museums, the Imperial Institute, the Silver 
Question, the Shop Hours’ Regulation Bill, the 
Baku Petroleum Conlercnce, Decimal Coinage, 
Post Oflico Investments, Colonial and International 
Exhibitions, Income tax, the Japan and Franco- 
Ghinose Treaties,the Merchandise Marks Act 1887, 
the Submarine Telegraph Monopoly, Railway Rates, 
Port of London Authority, Labour Conciliation and 
Arbitration Boards, and a varied range of topics uf 
an industrial or commercial character, r. o. c. 

CHAMBRE ARDENTJi ITiis name, though 
most commonly used in relation to occasional 
tribuDals erected in France for the exaramation 
of persons accused of heresy or ])0isoning, was 
applied to all extraordinary commissions, estab¬ 
lished outside of the ordinary course of law, for 
ihe tl’ial of alleged criminals of whatever kind. 
Thus the student of the economic history of 
France will find the title given to the cominis- 
Bions appointed in the reign of Louis XIII., and 
under the regency, to inquire into the frauds of 
the farmers of the public revenues and to enforce 
restitution of tlioir unlawful gain.s. Accordingly 
Littrc, in his French Dictionary, gives as the 
more recent meaning of the term “commission 
nomm4e pour connaitre des inalvereations d? 
deniers publics, etc.” 

[See also Dictionnaire de la Conversation el de 
la Lecture, tome xiii., under the head ^‘Ckamhre," 
and H. Martin’s Jfis/oirede France, Index, e.v.] 

J. K. I. 

CHAMILLART, Michel de (&. 1653, d. 
1721). After filling several minor positions 
Chamillart, by favour of Madamo do Main- 
tenon, was set in 1695 over the school at Saint 
Cyr,—then a recognised stepping-stone to high 
office in the state. Appointed controller- 
general of finance in 1699, and ministor of war 
in 1701, he combined for seven yeaTs the rtlcs 
which, taken singly, hud taxed the respective 
energies of Colbert and of Louvois. Williout 
aptitude for cither office, ho wore himself out 
to little purpose. According to Montyon {Par- 
ticuiariti^s sur les tninisiree dee finaiices, 1812, 
p. 87), the last argument always appeared to 
Chamillart the most convincing, so that his 
studies were filled with unexecuted draughts, 
referred alteruataly to tlfeir promot^jrs and their 
eVitics. The popular songs of the day, probably 
influenced by tllo necessity of rhyffimg his name, 
represent him os the king’s boon companion at 


hilHords—“a hero at billiards, ja zero in thf 
ministry,” etc. His want of administrative 
ability was well known to the public, and^he 
frequently apitcaled to the king to bo rcEeved 
from burdens which he felt imablo to support. 
But the Grand Monarque, who had said L'Etat, 
e'est moi! had encouraged Chamillart to assume 
office by tlie promise “ I will second you," and 
still flattered himself that he could train a 
minister or repair his deficioneics. Chamillart 
was, therefore, retained in office until, in 1708, 
he resigned the ministry of finance, and a 
year later, having given nmbTngo to Madame 
dc Maintenon, was called npoq ‘to quit the 
ininisti^ of war. ^. 

Historians arc agreed os to tho personal 
probity and amiability of Chamillart, no leas 
than as to his inejttitudo. His tcini of office, 
how'cver, iiiclndod a period of seven years’ 
disjistrous war, during which desperate expedi¬ 
ents wore almost forced upon a financier loss 
than the highest ability. The measures of 
Clmmillfirt are examined by tlie judicious 
Forbonnais {/iechcrchrs et amsuUrtttions sur Ics 
Jinanjxs de Fra^ice, 1758, ii. 104, 109-171), wbo 
gives bim credit for establisliing a special 
council of commerce to deal with state matters 
of industry and trade. It was by Cliainillart 
that Boisguillehert was dejirived and punished 
for publishing his Factum de la France, 1706. 

[For some graphic touches descriptive of Cbamil* 
lart see the Mtnoiree of his friend St. Simon.— 
Vuitry, J,e d-'sordre des finances d la fin du rigne 
de Louis XIV., 1885, pp. 138 set]., emphasises 
the riiiiioiis nature of hi.s nmkeshift finance.] 

II. n. 

CHAMFAHT. The riglit of the feudal lord 
in uiaiiy parts of Franco to receive a fixed share 
of tlie tenant's iirodueo. It was ooUected after 
the ecclesiastical tithe, and the projwrtion 
varied in different districts according to custom 
or agreement. Sometimes it was a fourth or a 
fifth, but occasionally it was as Ijttlo as a 
ttt’cntieth. The lord’s share is known by tlie 
various names of cJumpart, agrir.r, and terrage. 

U. L. 

CHAMPION AlTT) SEVERALTY. The 
change from champion, or the system of com- 
mou lands and coimnun cultivation, to sevomlty 
was the first act in the history of enclosures, 
the second act in,which took place in the reign 
of George 111. The first i>eriod, (hiring whiclf 
the tendency to enclosure was denoted by the 
terms used above, consi.-ited chiefly of the reigns 
of Henry VH., Henry VIII., and Edward VI., 
though it must not be supposed that it was 
rigidly confined within these boundaries. Two 
movoniunts may be detected ou a close examina¬ 
tion. The first, tlic tuniing of amble into pas¬ 
ture land ; the second, the “ violent inclosure of 
commiris without j^st recomitonce of thorn that 
liave right to common therein” (Stafford’s 
Cont'H'pt, N.8.8., p. 41). But both these movfr 
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mentfl were denoted by the term enclosure, end 
it was into their common action that a commis- 
sior ^ inquiiy was appointed in 2 Edward VI. 
By eiielosure, said John Hales, is meant “wlien 
any man hath taken away and enclosed any other 
man’s commons, or hath pulled dowm houses o( 
husbandry and converted the lands from tillage 
to pasture ” (Strype, Eccl, Um., ii. ])t. ii. p. 362, 
cf. Brief Coneeipt, ut svpra). Thf nature of 
the change is not hard to understand. The 
effect of the Black Dkath ( 5 .';.) ka-’ been to 
materially accelerate the dissolution of old 
habits of cultivation and the iutroduction of a 
system of pei»uiary ])ayineut in place Jof the 
intercliango of dues jyid privileges. Leases had 
been granted, and the senihfeiidal tics connect* 
ing landowners and labourers were snapped. 
There w'as another change in progress of im¬ 
portance eqnoi to this. Though town.s and 
hamlets dojicndent 011 hiisbainlry were decaying 
(Strype, ut mpra, p. 3r>2 ; Stubbes, Aiuitomic 
of AhuseSy p. 116), the more mercantile com¬ 
munities were rising in wealth. The era of 
trade and nianufacturo was opening. We begin 
to catch glimpses even of the system of concen¬ 
trated industiies (or those organised in large 
establishments). The effect of this system was, 
however, felt forcibly only towards the close of 
the Tudor jteriod. Dining the earlier reigns, | 
though trade was doveloping, its jnogress was ' 
not evident enough to be recognised as mitigat- ; 
ing the sutfering consequent on so great a 
change as tliat described. Otlier causes served 
to heighten llic discontent, >\hile it intonsilied 
the real suneiiiig. There was coiitimuil de- 
bisemont of the coinage. Prices v;-,ie chang¬ 
ing, and n'l prices, r../. the prices of labour and 
commodities, did not change at the same time, 
or in the same latc (y. The. Brief Coiiccipt). 
Again, the dissolutioTi of the monasteries left 
the poor witliout their most common source of 
relief. Thus it came about that tl»e change 
from cham^Bion into severalty, while necessarily 
a .lource of distress, was but one, though by 
far the greatest, of several changes leading to 
social disorgani.satiou. Siicdi is the position to 
be assigned to it as an iiinueiiilal event of the 
18th century. 

Viewed in its relation to the after history of 
England, in connection with the later rcjiotition 
of the |)olicy of enclosure, iU results are im- 
portont indeed. They may ho summarised as 
follows ;—(1) Large ownerships in land encour¬ 
aged, small ones discouraged ; (2^ the yoonmii 
class deprived of its importance ; (3) consequent 
tendency on the {tart of tiioso with sinall for¬ 
tunes to occupy Ihomsulves in trade rather than 
in agriculturo. 

[Harrison, Description of Kwjland. —Stnlford, 
Brief Coneeipt of English BoUcy. — Starkey, 
England in th$ reign of Jlenr^ the Eighth. —liRti- 
mer’s iSn'mons.—Tusser, Five hundred points of 
ifusbamfry.-—Btubbes, AtMioniie of Ahuset.— 


Strype, Ecdeeiaaticdl Memonala. —Nassc, Vehet 
die Feldgmeinschaft' in England, — Bepurt oj 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1844, 
vol. V. —For a description of the system of coin- 
nion cultivation v. Seehohni, Engli.'th Village 
C'oininunity.'\ E. 0. K. G. 

CHANGE. Abbreviation for Exciiakgb 
( 7 . 1 ?.)—(1) The meeting of bankers and mer¬ 
chants for the transaction of husiiie.ss ; ( 2 ) the 
place where tlicy meet. In London there are 
separate exchanges for the various ‘dassca of 
business. The Royal Excliango is .n^ d alter¬ 
nately for transactions in foreign bills and for 
business in drugs and chemicals, and there are, 
besides the stock exchange, the coni exchange, 
the metal exchange, the hop exchange, thcw’ool 
exchange, the coal exchange, etc. Tiic “Cora- 
mercial Sale Rooms ” in Mincing Lane and the 
“ Baltic,” though not called cxelianges, are used 
for similar purposes. 

This woid is also used for small coins, etc., 
given in cxclmiige for one, or perha]i3 more, 
coins or notes, and in the aggregate of similar 
value: the balance returned in cash vlieii goods 
of one value are ]>urcdia.scd with money of a 
gicater value. One of the advantages of the 
cheque over coins or notes of B])eeific amounta 
is that it can have assigned to it any required 
amount,anil that chango.xe rendered unnecessary. 

E. S. 

CHANGE (Agents de) —the official name 
of the licensed brokers who possess in France 
the exclusive privilege of negotiating the pur¬ 
chase and sale of jmblie securities. As early 
as the 16th centiiiy the State exercised a con¬ 
trol over the business of cowrrikr or broker for 
the exchange of money or merchandise by re¬ 
quiring agents to obtain letters of license. The 
next step was to limit the number, to exaet pay¬ 
ment for the monopoly, and to fix the rates of 
brokerage. At one time the exercise of the 
office was hereditary. In 1720 the two branches 
' of the profession were separated, the iiaino of 
courtier being reserved for brokers in mcrchan- 
disc, while tliat of agent de diangc was created 
for intermediaries in letters of exchange and 
moneys. A great number of decrees and ordi¬ 
nances regulating the privilege were issued 
down to the Revolution, when the business of 
agent do cl||iiige was mode free, but after the 
re-estahlishmen fc of order the monopoly was 
revived, and the privilege was affirmed by art. 
76 of the Code de Commerce promulgated in 
1807, A law of 1816 fixed the number of 
ugcuts dc change in Paris at sixty, and con- 
feiTcd oil thorn tlio right to nominate their 
successors, subject to tlm approval of the cor¬ 
porate body and the MiiiLster of the Interior. 
As their number has since remained unchanged, 
the value of the oOiee has increased with the 
immeiiBo expansion of business. The first 
tran.srcr made was for a premium of £ 1200 , 
but the purchase price has since risen as high 
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as £90,000, although it varies with the standing 
of the holder of the office transferred, the 
amount of business transacted by the diircrcnt 
agevis dc change being very unequal. Sleeping 
partners generally supply the greater part ot 
the capital, the nominal holder contributing 
the business qualifications, which are to have 
been employed not less than four years with an 
agent de change, a banker, or a public notary. 
Besides the various laws relating to agents de 
change, which were codified by a decree of 7th 
October 1890, in eighty-four articles, the dis¬ 
cipline of the body is exercised by an elected 
council called the Syndical Chamber, in each 
town possessing a hourso. Membcis are for¬ 
bidden to operate on their own account; they 
are bound to secrecy as to the ])ai'tie3 for whom 
they are acting, unless with their consent, or the 
nature ofthe operation justifies a departure from 
the rule ; they cannot refuse to execute orders, 
nor can they form associations with e;ich other in 
ihe exercise of their profession ; they are liable for 
the regularity ofthe securities they deliver ; and 
they are bound, by a recent decree, to give |•eceiJ)ts 
for the money or securities they receive. Al¬ 
though not legally obliged, agents de change, 
in Paris at least, guarantee in common the 
liabilities of their members in their jirofessional 
engagements, and possess a fund for the purpose. 
They meet at the close of each market and draw 
up the official price current for the day. Tlie 
syndical chamber decides, subject to the approval 
of the Minister of Finance, on the admission of 
new securities to official quotation. The num¬ 
ber of agenda de change in Paris, not having 
been increased since 1816, i.s quite insufficient 
for the present volume of business, and they 
have abandoned dealings in coin and bullion 
and bills of exchange, which they formerly 
transacted and which properly belong to them. 
The same cause has led to the rise of an outside 
market, unauthorised but tolerated, called the 
Coulisse (^.v.) t. l. 

CHAPMAN. A person engaged in tiwlo or 
commerce; a merchant Up to the Tudor 
period it is impossible to discover any 
distinction in the use of the two words eliap- 
man and merchant Chaucer, e.g, in the " Man 
of Lawe's Tale,” and in the “ Shipman’s Talc,” 
uses the two words indifferently. '5Jie returns 
for the poll-tax of 1379 in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire show that the chapman is on the 
whole a less iin]joi'taDt and wealthy person than 
the man described as a merehant or meroator, 
but there is nothing in the documents to show 
that the " raarcliand de bees,” or cattle dealer 
of^ Pontefract, who |^ays a tax of 2s. is in aTiy 
sunerior or dilferent position to his fellow 
^ townsman who calls himself a “chaj»man do 
bees ” and also pays 2e. ^ It is not until the 
great expausiou of commerce in the 15th and 
ipth centuries that the vrord chapman is 
definitely restricted to the small pedlar oi retail 


dealer. The transition is markedly aeon in 
the act 5 & G Kdward VI. c. 21, in which one of 
the terms used for pedlar is “ iietty chapmiy^.” 
By the 17th ccntuiy the distinction between 
the chapmair or small trader or pedlar and the 
merchant was firmly established. In modern 
times chapman is only used os an antiquarian 
or romantic synonym for merchant, or in certain 
districts as the local name for pedlar. 

Besides this signification of .seller or merchant, 
the word was frc(]nently used in the converse 
sense of purchaser, a usage still to be found in 
some dialects. 

[Poll-fax Returns, West Ridirg Yinhshire. 
Archicologieal and Topograiibical Association. 
1882.—Chaucer [c. V6iQ-Wh),Canterhury Tates. 
—Dr. Murray’s New English Dictionary, 1800.] 

V: n. c. 

CHARGING OUDEIi. V'here a judgment 
has been entered up in any of the superior 
courts against a ]>erson intcre8t'‘d in* any 
government stock, funds, annuities, nr stock or 
shares in any jniblic coiiqiany, a “charging 
order” may be obtained f?om the court by the 
judgment creditor to llic effect lliat sneh stock, 
funds, etc., shall be charged with the jiayincnt 
of the amount for which judgment was recovered. 
The effect of a charging order is to entitle the 
judgment creditor to all such reinedic.s as he 
would have been entitled to if such charge bad 
been made in his favour by the judgment 
debtor. 

[D.aiuers Chancery Practice, 0th cd. London. 
1832.—Wilson’s Judicature ^Uis.] J. E. C. M. 

CHARITABLE I'OUXDA'I’ION.S. These 
may be defined as “gilUs to a general jmblic 
use, which c.vlend to the poor as wedl as to the 
rich” (Loid Oamdeii). A charity is said to bo 
constituted by “any legitimate dedication of 
property upon a tnist, whether ox[ires.s or 
implied, ca[K)lile of [»ennancnt iluratiun for the 
benefit, whether they he rich or poor, of the 
jiiiblic, or a class of the public ns distinct from 
individuals” (29th Report of Cliarity Com¬ 
missioners, 1882). To such foundations the 
state has always stood in a jiceuliar ]>osiLion. 
It has, in England, mainUined that they 
required especial (yxre, partly because, like 
infaiiU and lunatics, they are ihoprs consilii, 
])tti'tly because, owing to their permanence, 
they are liable to every kind of vicissitude, 
and i^artly becau.se those who adiniiiUtcT tfiom 
have not that inducement to good management 
which self-interest give.s in private busiiipas. 
This attitude on the part of the state implies 
two things, the duty of {uotccting, sacondly, 
the right of contixtlling. Both of these are 
necessary that the foundation may be adminis¬ 
tered and ajplied to promote the charitable 
intent of the founder, or as near as may Ijo ; 
which last proviso ♦ka.s given rise tc the doclrific 
of cy-prh uliich is set forth in the eelebratod 
Cumpdon case (I^aw Report, 18 Ch. Div. 810). 
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The Court of Appeal hero laid it down that it 
j» the duty of the state to review the means 
the founder of a charity has ]>rcHcribed 
for uarryinf; out the general intoiitiou of his 
foundation, wdicnever those iiiCvaus, by reason of 
changes which may take jdaco cither in the 
value of the endowment, in the circumstances of 
the locality or the pojiulalion for the benefit of 
which the charity is administered, in the times, 
in the habits of society, or in Llie ideas and 
]>ractiees of men, have become "iil tted to secure 
the end which the founder had in view'. Tliis 
position is illustrated by—(1) trusts lor ap]«’en' 
ticeship, wltQ^e the end is to give the objects of 
the charity such education as wilt enable 
them to gain their livelihood in an honest and 
res])ectiiblemanner; and (2)doles, a “practice,'' 
says Sir G. Jesscl, “w'hieh slionld be more 
honoured in he breach than in the obseivance,” 
whic.ii may be turned into }jcrmanent })ensions 
or usetl for any mcthotl of ]iromoting tliiil't. 
These ohji*cls were oi'iginally carried out by the 
courts of u()iiity, a method of proecduro which 
jiroved to be inogular, costly, dilatory, ami to 
give great openings lor fraud. The state of 
things became so little satisfactory that in 
1818 a eoi'imissioii wans apj)oiiited, commonly 
known as Lord llrougliaiu’s Commission, to 
inquire into tlie state of the charities of Eng¬ 
land, and sat, with various changes, until 1837. 
In i83o and 1849 committees of tlie House of 
Commons were appointed to deal wdth the rcsidts 
of its labours. Ultimately, in 1853, a permanent 
charily commission was apjiointed with a tw'o- 
foid aim; viz. (1) to supplement the means 
provided by founders, wliere those moans wore 
inadequate, to give lull cH'cct to llic jnirpose of 
the foundations ; (2) to }»rotect the jiroperty of 
charities against waste and loss, and so preserve 
it for the pui'])n.so to which it had been dedicated 
by the foundius. These objects the eoinmis- 
sioners have continued to discliargo down to the 
present time. In the year 1870 the work of 
the endowed schools commissioners was trans¬ 
ferred to the charity commissioners, and in ] 883 
under a special act of ])arlianient (46 k 47 
Viet 0 . 36) a department was formed to 
supervise the adiniiiLstratiou of the city paro¬ 
chial charities. It was hardly to bo expected 
that the powers of the commissioners could be' 
exercised without a consit’orabhi amount of 
friction and of adverse puhlie criticism. The 
friction has arisen between the central hoard 
ami the trustees and other local administmtors 
of charitable funds, hut the lino between the 
spheres of the two bodies is clearly marked. It 
is for the hx’nl liody to administer the charity, 
t.e. its annual income, the duty of Ih'' loiimiis- 
sioners is to secure its pormanciieo; they and 
they only are the judges of all applications of its 
capita], and of the jucscri^ied mode of giving 
ellect to the objects of the charity, It is 
snough to say of the criticism that it is not 


uncommonly the result of ignorance, prejudice 
and disappointed self-interest, or of u strong 
local feeling which has for a lime obscured 
the judgment. The total number of charilies 
registered by the commissioners wms on 31st 
December 1889, 31,350, and the funds invested 
in their name amounted to ill4,497,836 in 
15,511 accounts. 

It is quite clear that whatever be tlieir origin 
or their aim, charitable foundations will have 
considerable economical etfecL.s. (1) They will 
determine for long periods of time ihe employ¬ 
ment of considerable amounts of ]iroperty. In 
tlie case of real estate the accumulation iit the 
hands of charitable tioistees has been limited by 
tlic mortmain acts and by the statute 9 Geo. 
II. c. 36, but with regard to personal ])ioperty 
there is no such limit. (2) The effect of founda¬ 
tions on the habits and character of a population 
may be very great, as will bo best .seen by some 
juactical instances. In 1793 George Jarvis 
left a large proj)crty, £100,000 in all, for the 
benotit of the poor of three ]>aiishcs in Hereford¬ 
shire, the united population of which did not 
exceed 900. The consequences are thus sketched 
by Mr. Hare of the Cliarity Commission. 
“The pauper jxqmlation increased in ton years 
upwards of 20 per cent; in twenty years almost 
40 ]»er cent; and in thirty years 60 percent. 
The cottages became more and more crowded, 
houses not more than sufficient for one family 
were divided into two or more, other dwellmgs 
were built, some on waste, othci's on remote 
spots, with regard to little else than mere 
shelter. The inhabitants of the country round 
the imrisbes, who remember Ihcir state some 
years ago, are unifonn in their testimony of the 
demoralisation of which the poor were by this 
means made the victims ; their mode of existence 
resembled that alternation of want and rejile- 
tion which is characteristic of the savage state. 
Idleness, discontent, and improvidence were 
found to be the fruits of this ill-conceivcd and 
ill-judged gift, to which must bo ad<lcd an im¬ 
morality of life the results of which arc yet 
distinctly felt.'’ Of the endowed cliarilies of 
Bristol it is said by the Education Commission 
of 1801, “these charities, by their operation, 
arc teaching indolence, mendicancy, servility, 
and falsehood to the poor of Bristol.” The 
judgment of the poor law commissioners of 
1834 is thus stated. “In some cases, charitable 
ftuimialions have a quality of evil peculiar to 
Ihomsclves. The majority of them are dis¬ 
tributed among the poor inhabitants of particular 
pai’ishes end towns. The jdaees intended to be 
favoured by largo charities attract therefore an 
undue proportion of the ])oorer classes, who, in 
the hope of trifling benefits to bo obtained 
without laboiu’, often linger on in spots most 
unfavourable to tlie exercise of their industry. 
Poverty is thus not only collected but created 
in the very neighbom’hood where the benevoleuf 
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fonnders have manifestly expected to make it 
disappear.” These reports, and others of the 
same nature, suggest tlie question How far it 
is for the good of a country that the cliaractors 
of thousands should be at the iiien-y of one man’s 
folly 1 By some the answer is made, that all 
endowiuonis for specific purposes are bad, and 
that if foundations bo recognised at all, they 
should bo determined in their object and method 
wholly by the state. By others, again, a largo 
increase of tho power of intorforence on the 
part of a public body, a large discretion as to 
purpose, aud a constant living control are 
urged. How far this last can bo attained is at 
present very doubtful. In 1809, J. S. Mill 
wrote, “ Wc have well-nigh neon the hist of the 
superstition which allowed a man who owned a 
piece of laud or sum of money 500 years ago, 
to make a binding disposition, determining 
what should be done with it as long as time or 
the British nation should last,” but the antici¬ 
pation must still be reckoned sanguine. (3) 
Special effects will be ])roducod by foundations 
having an educational purpose. Adam Smith 
in a wcll-kuoivu i)assage has pointed out that 
endoivmcnts to assist lho.se pre[‘aring for the 
clerical calling had attracted large numbers 
into it, and .so damaged the position and i>ro3 
pects of all (IVeallh of Nations, bk. i. oh. 10). 
Other writers have urged that teachers require 
the stimulus of competition, that students 
are more i)roductive when their self-interest is 
involved, that scholarships, bui'sarios, and the 
like tend to stereotype lines of study long after 
they have ceased to be profitable, and give 
them a great advantage in competing with new 
and perhaps more valuable subjects. But, on the 
other hand, it is maintained that by endowments 
only can variety be ensured, that many subjects 
could not possibly be studied or taught as a 
means of gaining a livelihood, tiut education as 
a whole cannot be safely left to the action of 
competition. 

[Lord Brougham’s Commission, 1837.—H. C. 
Committee, 1835. — H, C. Committee, 1849.— 
Charity Commission 1864 onwards (especially 
1882).—Endowed Schools Commission, 1861.— 
Lord Hobhouse, The Dead Hand, —LoidSher- 
brooke, Endomnant and Free Trade (answered in 
Macmillan'e Magasinf), April 1869.—J. S. Mill, 
“Endowments,” FortnighUy Review, 18G9. 
—R. E. Mitcheson, CharUy CoTjmission Acts, 
1887.—Anon., On the Principles of Charitahk 
Institutions, 1834. See also Turgot’s article 
*^Fondation” in the French Encydopidi/>..\ 

L. n. p. 

OTARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. Charit- 
ab le institutions may be classified iu various 
ways. If distinguished according to their ob¬ 
jects, they are designed to give (1) pcnnanoiil 
help in aid ago; ijj almshcflisos or by pension ; 
(2ypennanent help to the incapacitated, in 
asylums for luhatlcs, imbeciles, indflrables ; (3) 
temporary relief iu homes Tor convalescents, | 


orphans, cripples, inebriates, hospitals for surgi* 
cal and medical cases, nurseries for children; 
(4) educational advantages, in schools for^e 
blind, the deaf, and dumb, for children orall 
classes and all creeds ; (5) mi.scellancou.s formii 
of help, aids to prisoners, homes to imnitouts, 
shelter, drugs, eto. Tho general supervision 
of all institutions supivortcd by endowments is 
in the hands of tho charity commissioners (soo 
Charitable Foundations); tho administra¬ 
tion is sometimes carriod on by trustees, some- 
times by reprasentatives of local councils, etc., 
sometimes by co-opting boards, sometimes, in 
the ca.so^of those supported by aj'bscriptions, 
by representatives of the subscribers. 

The general princqde may be laid down that 
a charitable institution will be useful in pro¬ 
portion as it is an aid and not an obstacle to 
self-help. But provision for any one of the 
above mentioned objects on a large .scale may 
check the sjiii it of provident fore-sight and tffrift. 
Asylums for the aged may be multijilicd to such 
an o.xtcnt as to discourage jnovision for what is 
an inevitable eontiiigoncy in life. .Many such 
institutions, agaji, run the risk of destroying 
family life, or at least lessening its usefulness. 
Not ouly is it difficult to imagine any public 
institution for children which is not inferior to 
their home, but the fact is often forgotten that 
the aged and tho young, even tbo cripple and the 
bedridden, have their place and use iu family 
life. Parents and children arc teiught to under¬ 
value their responsibilities when faoilitic.H arc 
given for escaping them. Reckless living and 
early mamago are often eneoiujged. It is 
found almost impossible to estabUsh a luovidcnt 
dispensary iu the neighbourhood of a great 
hospital with its free out-patient system. Tho 
existence of institutions may also encourage 
imposture, for to secure their benefits is tlio 
aim of the artificial pauper who lives by writing 
begging letters. Case after case has come to 
light iu recent years in which the binofits of 
institutions have been the ])rey of such imj)o.stor8 
to the discouragement of every honest and inde¬ 
pendent man. Again, vice is often fostered by 
such institutions. The iinprc.s.sion is easily cre¬ 
ated in men’s minds that a certain degree of bad¬ 
ness is sure to excite compassion, and so the care 
of children may be evaded or a retreat secured. 

These evils can only bo avoided by very care¬ 
ful administration, for which two things are 
needed. 

First ,—Watchfulness on the part of the 
managers. Too often boards and trustees are 
negligent of their business, leave everything to 
l^aid officials, and scandals ensue in tho manage* 
nieut and iu allotting the benefits. In many 
institutions tho regulations as to admission are 
framed with a view to exclusion rather than 
selection. In some^ases admission is gained 
only by the votes of subscribers—a system 
which ensures success to those who have infla- 
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ential friendji^. and who are therefore in many 
cases the least in need of help. This system 
is defended on the ground that subscribers ex¬ 
pect a. quid pro quo, but tho experience of 
institutions wliieh have abandoned it does not 
justify the argument. Again, watchfulness is 
needed to avoid waste in salaries, general ex¬ 
penditure, and advertising, and the proportion 
of income devoted to working expenses often 
points to tho absenoe of such care. 

Secondly. —Elasticity. The objects of an 
institution may disa])pear under changed condi¬ 
tions. Almshouses, e.g., which were once the 
solution of tfm problem of housing t^e poor, 
are now generally ^condemned. Tlie class for 
whose beiiofit the institution was intended may 
have ceased to exist. Thus in many cities and 
boroughs are largo endowments for the use of 
freemen, an entirely diflbreut class of persons 
to-day from those for whom they were originally 
intended. In all such eases careful reform is 
needed on the lines of attaining a kindred 
object to that originally proposed, and the 
wisest founders are those who leave a complete 
discretion to posterity. 

In general terms it may bo said that those 
institutions are the be.st which provide (1) for 
the result of t€m}»orary disaster — first-rate 
medical and surgical skill must always be 
beyond the reach of the poor, and no amount 
of loresighL on their part cau guarantee them 
such professional aid ; (2) for objects which are 
beyond atlaiujuont, owing to the scale on which 
they aio needed, as for insUtnee, large establish- 
ments for technical training, libraries, and 
museums ; (3) for deplorable instances of break¬ 
down It' old age. duo to no fault of the aged 
themselves. 1^'it oven in these cases it is 
difficult to overrate the importance of careful 
administration. No action has yet followed the 
Report of the Uoyal Commission of 1909. 

[For the cljjintablo institutions of England, see 
Reports 0 # Charity Oonnuission.—C7wirtiiM Jiegis^ 
Lr and Digest, by the hondon Charity Organisa¬ 
tion Society (1890 ).—Essays on the Principles of 
VKaritahU I'listitutions, anonymous, 1836.—Re¬ 
ports ot Charity Boards, etc., in America are 
published by the various States,] U u. r. 

CHARITY, “ In the minds of all ordinary 
persons charity implies tho relief of poverty,*’ 
Lord Esher in Court of Appeal Q. B. Law 
Reports, 22 Q.B.D. 296. But how poverty 
may be relieved is a question beset with diffi¬ 
culties. IHrst, it is almost impossible to avoid 
weakening tho motive to exertion. If a thrifty 
man finds his thriftless neighbour placed by 
charity in as good a position as that wliicli ho 
has won for himself by his own industry and 
self-control, a great discouragement is given 
to thrift. It is easy to multiply instances of 
this. Towns with largely endowed charities 
are almost always full of paupers, and a con¬ 
nection may be traced between tho two facts. 


The vagrant class is created and maintained by 
thoughtless charity; the out-patient system in 
hospitals is fatal to medical clubs ; it is found 
almost impossible to esbiblish a provident in 
the neighbourhood of a free diapcii.sary. All 
experience goes to show that men will not make 
provision for themselves if they know that they 
can fall back on others. Chaiity is too often 
morally as well as economically harmful. 
Secondly, it is difficult to avoid weakening the 
family tie—parental and filial re ponsihility. 
Thus all provision made by ebarity fur the aged 
will discourage children from doing their duty, 
the applicants for almshouses and still more for 
pensions arc always in excess of the vacancies ; 
foundling hospitals increase the number of il¬ 
legitimate births and of desertions, whilst their 
abolition is not found, as was feared, to increase 
child-murder; facilities given to parents to get 
rid of their children, on whatever ground— 
cruelty, neglect, had surroundings, etc.—will 
ensure au increasing number of such cases 
Thirdly, charity, by lowering wages, often in flicls 
a serious blow on tho indej>endent wage-earning 
class. Persons who are in tlie receipt of charity 
arc certain, when competing for work, to under- 
bi<l those who have to live wholly by it; pro- 
vision by charity for old age w'ill jirevent wages 
from rising to a point which allows of securing 
it by the labourer’s own efforts ; to transfer 
employment or to “make work ” on charitable 
grounds is to tax the independent labourer for 
the benefit of Iiis poorer competitor; the pro¬ 
vision of model-dwellings, etc., by charity at 
less than cost price attracts crowds of work¬ 
men competing tor emplojnncnt. Lastly, some 
miscellaneous evils may be added. Charity 
often leads to a congestion of population in a 
favoured district, with all tho evil conse¬ 
quences of overcrowding. In country villages 
tho fear of admitting strangers to share in the 
charities has before now led to intermarriage in 
a small circle, with disastrous results. Charit¬ 
able endowments often keep alive useless and 
sometimes injurious occupations with a view to 
qualification for their enjoyment,—those which 
are confined by a religious teat become in many 
cases a premium upon hypocrisy. 

The first duty theu of those who would relieve 
poverty wjthout increasing it is that of inquiry 
into its causes. Poverty may he dcseiwed— 
the result of non-production from laziness, or 
reckless consumption, self-indulgence, thrift- 
lessuess, etc. ;—or undeserved, being either 
from general causes—the result of commercial 
depreasioii, failure of croi)8, hurricanes, inunda¬ 
tions, etc., or from personal misfortune—the 
result of bodily or mental infinnity. Prelimin¬ 
ary inquiry on these points will prevent many 
of tho evils of thoughtless charity. It clears 
off impostors and prevents charity from being 
the prey of the idle and dissolute; it shows 
that in many cases charity will do no good, 
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bnt rather harm, either beoauso the power of 
recoTery is wanting, or because repeated faihires 
show that some sue}) discipline as that of the 
workhouse is necessary ; in other cases it brings 
to light elements of hopefulness, it shows 
grounds for thinking that with timely aid in¬ 
dependence may be regained. But imiuiry does 
more then this. It not only gives a thorough 
knowledge of the circnmstaiicos of those to bo 
relieved (character, history, oj»jiort\iuitics, etc.), 
but as a result of such knowledge it gives a duo 
to the best method of relieving. It is to the 
charitable what diagnosis is to the physician— 
it shows who can safely be helped and how they 
can be most helped. 

Nothing is more difficult than to formulate 
methods of charity, i.c. of relieving ])ovcrty. 
It may bo questioned whether exj)eneiice has 
aa yet yielded any but negative results, and tlie 
constant changes in the conditions of life forbid 
any hope of finality—thus though the housing 
of the aged ])oor has been a problem for centuries, 
the old solution, viz. the provision of almshouses, 
is at the present time generally eoudemned. The 
following general princijiles may he laid down— 
(1) that all charity, to be useful, must be ade¬ 
quate, that is to say it must be sufficient to 
secure sonie definite object, or to put the re¬ 
cipient beyond the need of charity. Inadequate 
charity is worse than useless. The old system 
of dole.? illustrated this. People got into debt 
up to the amount which they anticipated, or 
not uncommonly wasted the whole in excess. 
A small sum given to a beggar is just enough to 
make him go on begging and to give him and 
others an excuse for doing so. (2) Charity 
should never be directed to providing the neces¬ 
saries of life. For those who lack them, viz. 
the destitute, provision is made by the poor 
law. Now the poor law embodies in its 
regulations, etc., the exj'cricuce of some of the 
wisest and mo.st skilled in the relief of the poor. 
It is very dangerous to attempt to relieve, desti¬ 
tution without the safeguards which the ]>oor 
law provides. It is almost as dangerous to 
attempt to remedy or deal with the oidiuary 
ills of life. Thus 6icknes.s and old age arc 
inevitable for all, and it, is the duty of all to 
make provision for them. To relieve jicoplo 
from the responsibility is to weaken self-reliance 
and self-control, and so in the long run to 
increase poverty. Charity therefore, when it 
deals with individuals, should aim at helping 
those of whom there is good ground for hojiing 
that they may be restored to independmoe, 
th^se whose poverty is inevitable, the blind, 
dumb, etc., or tliose who in old agi; have been 
defraudod of their savings, or those whose needs 
*are on a scak which is beyond any power of 
, proyisiofi-s-thc result of accident or sickness of a 
‘. kind rcquiiiiig special knowledge ami skill in 
trtbtment. (3)'flie wisest charity Is that which : 
doss not wait till poverty is a fail accom]/H \ 


to relieve it, but aims at removing its oausoa. 
In individual cases this work is moral rather 
than economiciil, it aims at the formation 
eharnctor by personal friendship, moral suasjion, 
the creation of opportnnitios, friendly guidance. 
Material a.ssistance will bo l>c.st emjjloyed in 
iiu[troviiig the gonerul conditions of liio, and 
that form of charity is least open to objection, 
under j»rescnt circumstances, which does not 
come into direct contact with individuals at all, 
but seeks to provide on a large scale the con¬ 
ditions of good living, open spaces, museums, 
])icturc galleric'S, etc., llie requisilrs of culture, 
bodily a^d mental. , 

Any such scheme of cluiiil^’ is clearly beyond 
the power of the individual to realise ; both for 
inquiry and administration some organisation 
i-s needed. The question aii.si\s whether this 
should bo the w'ork of the state or left to volun- 
tiiry bodies. Precedents maj' be found for 
almost every jiossible combinalioii of the* two 
systems. In England the spheres of the state 
and private charity are distinct. The slate 
undertakes the relief of (le^titution, leaving 
poverty to voluntary effort. 

[ilcports of Charity CoinmisHioiicrs (1833 
—Publications of Charity Organisation Society 
Loudon.—Defoe, Hiving Alvis...'no Charity .— 
Walker, The OrigimL —For foreign countries: 
TNvmiug’s Poor Relief in Foreign Countries, 
also Senior, ]80o, and blue book. 1875-77.— 
Report. Royal Coinniis'^iou on Poor Laws an<l 
Relief of jUsLnv''^. ll'OU.] i,. n. c. 

ClIARITy OROANISATfON. Charity or¬ 
ganisation is an apjilicatioii of tl.c princijtle of 
division of labour to the relief of jioverty, 
with the further oliject of gi^ing the fts.sist- 
ance rc<piired by the poor in the manner most 
beuclieial to them, while leading the more 
prosperous to undcistand that it is their duty 
to join in mecLing tlic wants of lho.se in distress. 
With a limited area and a small population 
the problems of ciiarity are, liy coapariaon, 
simple, for the well-to-do know their jiooror 
neighbonrs, and the conditions under which 
they live, and so can hel[» them personally. 
All this is changed in a city with a dense 
jiopnlation, a wide separation between rich and 
jioor, a eornjdex social system in which the 
causes of poverty and its remedies are hard 
to ace; hero sniae org.ani.sation among tlie 
charitable is needed to ensure greater knowledge, 
and greater efficiency as a result of knowledge. 
The kno^^'ledgc requisite is of two kinds: fii’st, 
to guarantee that charity is be.stowcd on fitting 
objects, and secondly, that it is given in the 
most useful form. vSuch knowledge is only to 
he gained by thorough inquiry, and its value 
may be shown by exainiilcK of the evils caused 
by ignorant alm.sgiving. (1) In every com¬ 
munity in wliich charity abounds there, will 
grow uj) a class of persons who live by it in 
proforeiiee to living by independent work- The 
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existence and growth of such a class is often 
the result ofignorance on the jiart of charitable 
persons who, whilst striving to n^itigate the 
evils of ]X)vorty, increase tlicn. by lostoj-ing 
mendicancy, hypocrisy, idleness, end improvi¬ 
dence. In ]>roportion as the charitahlo act 
together in some organisation they will avoid 
creating these mischiefs, for di'igcnt inquiry 
will prevent the diversion of alms lo such 
recipients. (2) Unless there ir jo ip romrnon 
action among the charitable there is clanger of 
overlapping. Some persons will be assisted by 
three or four iiistituliona and half a dozen 
individuals ^t one and the saino time. This 
danger ia greatest \vl,. n charity is distributed 
on several (lilferent pi'ineiples, as in England, 
where wc liavc iminici])al and parochial cliariLics, 
charities for memhers of various religious bodies, 
trades, am’ proh'ssions, charilies for ])crsoiis 
Budering from various forms of mental and 
bodily disease, and tlie like. Here ignorance 
of wliat others are doing causes waste. 

It was these evils, amongst others, which the 
late. Ivlward Denison had in his mind when, in 
18G9, he gave tlie impetus winch started the Lou¬ 
don Charity Organisation Society. Ho desired 
to establish a union of charities liaving a regis¬ 
tration oflice in each parish and a central ollice 
auditing and controlling the parochial elmrities. 
It was to be an oigaiiisation of existing charities 
wii.h a \:ew of cheeking ini])OSture and waste, 
and of tc;u hing sound juinciplcs in almsgiving ; 
it was not to add another to the sources of 
liclp, but to inere.'wc tlie cflicieney of those 
already in existence by tiieir co-ordination. As 
a re.sult, we have now in London a central com¬ 
mittee '■ ithtlistiict committees in every poor-law 
union. The eential committee docs not relieve 
directly, but aims at pi o]iagating sound views on 
the subject of charity by publication and discus¬ 
sion, ])romoting co-operation, suggesting new 
institutions on good prinei])le3, collecting infor¬ 
mation ^elating to individuals and of general 
import, and preventing misapplication. The 
district committees in London, and the sixty- 
eight afliliated societies in England and Scot¬ 
land, not only organise, but also administer 
relief on certain judnciples. Those principles 
may be summed up as follows: (1) Tiiat all 
relief alionhl aim at making the reeijnent inde¬ 
pendent of relief. (2) I'lui^ uo relief aliouhl be 
g?Vcn wifViout thorough inquiry and investi¬ 
gation. Quito apart from the detect ion of 
impostors mentioned above, inquiry is to the 
charitable worker what diagnosis is to the phy¬ 
sician. Nothing short of thorough knowledge 
can ensure the tliscovcry of the best means of 
hcl})ing; only tlius can wc sec th ' genus of 
hopofulncs-s w'liiidi it is for charity lo dcvclo])— 
the grounds for thinking that restoration to 
indopendouee. is possible* Knowledge of the 
past ia necessary as a guide to the future. In 
the best societies tho term “deserving,” as im¬ 


plying that charity should be given on a test 
of merit in the past, has been dropped. (r> 
That existing institutions should he utilised js 
far as possible. Thus a person may be refcired 
to medical or general institutions, to private 
persona eo-ojicratingwith the society, to relations 
or friends; he may also be helped by finding 
employment, by loan, or a gi*ant frori tho 
society’s funds. (4) That all robef should 
bf‘ adequate to secure the object ^ Hli which 
it is given. If on tho one ha* organisa¬ 
tion prevents ovcrIa])]jing, on the other it 
secures co-operation—it can bring a number of 
jiersons together, and by joint effort do what 
individuals acting separately cannot. By 
})utting these ])riiiciples into practice tho 
various societies traiu workers, promote discus¬ 
sion, ami spread knowledge. 

The administration of charity in England is 
bound up with the existence of o ]>oor law (see 
I’ooR Law), and one of the aims of cliarity or¬ 
ganisation is to establish relations with the 
oflicial lorms of relief. It is the duty of the 
]'oor-law authoriticvs to relieve destitution, and 
in administering relief to take into aceount th-* 
amount of destitution and that only. But even 
among tlie destitute tliere are many eases which 
am be treated far better by the assistance of 
the chariUiblc tlian by the )»oor law,—all those 
eases, that is, wliieh give gi’ouud for hope that 
independence may be restored. Charity can 
ensure more thorougli inquiry ami knowledge ; 
it can induce relations and friends not legally 
liable to give substantial hel]); the help wliich 
it gives directly is far more elastic, determined 
by future possibilities latlier tliau by existing 
needs. Above all, eliarity i-an give moral assist¬ 
ance. In many eiis(\s, e.g. widows lolt with 
largo families, the jioor require not so nmeli 
material help, as the oiicourage.mcnt and support 
which syinjiathy brings (an American society 
takes as its motto “ not alms, hut a friend 
these, together with ojqiortuiiitics for ^York, 
ripenings for chihlreii, and tho like, can he given 
by eliarilablc volunteers working together, but 
they are beyond tlie scope of an othcial system. 
It may be said .shortly that in many cases 
charity can restore inde]iendenee more quickly, 
more cheaply, with a smaller risk to family 
allVetion and solf-rospcet, than the ])Oor law, 
whilst at tin same time it enforces social duties 
and binds classes together. 

The relations between voluntary and state 
help dilfor in differont countries. In France, 
tho right to relief is recognised only in tho eases 
of lunatics and dc.scrtoil children, all other relief 
may be described as organised charity distri¬ 
buted by public bodies. Institutions, such os 
IlOpUaux. for tlie sick, ho.s])icos for the aged 
and infirm, arc supported by endowments and 
voluntary contrihutions, and managed by un- 
jvaid bodies constituted and controlled by the 
state. The Bureaux do Bicuiaisauee, consist 
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ing of elected and nominated members, the 
. Maire presiding oficio, distribute relief in 
the coramunos to the poor at thoir own homos. 
The funds which tlicy administer arc derived 
almost wholly from endowments and voluntary 
contributions, a small jiroportion only coming 
from taxation. Inquiry is conducted mainly 
by sisters of charity, and is very thorough. It 
is claimed for the IVcnch system that it com¬ 
bines the efficiency of voluntary ellort with the 
regularity and consistency of official manage¬ 
ment ; it is objected to it that in practice the 
relief given is rarely adequate. The value of 
inquiry is illustrated by the case of Elberfeld 
in North Germany. Here the prevalence of 
pauperism induced the authorities to enlist 
volunteer aid very largely. Relief is now ad¬ 
ministered by 18 overseers and 252 visitors, 
to each of whom is entrusted on the average -1 
cases ; os a result, pauperism of all kinds Inis 
largely diminished, able-bodied pauperism has 
disappeared, thrift and providence have greatly 
increased. 

The difficulties in the way of extending or¬ 
ganised charity in the United Kingdom lie I'irst 
in tho absence of strictly binding prineiplea. 
Tho reports of the various societies show a 
great variety both of princi])le and practice. 
It is with tho greatest difficulty that oven 
the local government board, with its statutory 
limitations and its official machinery of in¬ 
spection and andit, can sccuro even an approach 
to unifonnity in administering poor relief; it 
would bo far more difficult to do so with 
voluntary, uncontrolled, irresponsible l)odios. 
Secondly, gianting a general acceptance of 
principles, and loyalty to them, a difficulty 
arises from tho scarcity of individuals with t!ie 
skill and expei-icnce necessary to apply them. 
Charity organisation makes way but slowly in 
tho United Kingdom. Charitable persons and 
the governors of institutions are unwilling to 
sub'^oit themselves to its discipline, and misin¬ 
terpret its objects and methods; and yet the 
best hope for improving the relief of tho jwor 
lies in supplementing the poor law by volun¬ 
tary and organised effort. 

[Malthu?!, Principle of Population, bk. iv. eh. 
X.— Edward Denison, Letters. —Charity Onr^iuis- ; 
ation Society, Annual Reports and Publications. — 
Moggridge, Handbook for Helpers. —Emi^inghaus, 
Daa Armenwesen in iiuropaischen Staalen (1870). 
~Eastwick, Poor Uelief in Different Parts of 
Europe (1873).—Aschrott, Das Armenwesen Eng- 
lands (Eng. trans. contains much information as 
to relations of Poor Law and Charity).—Twinin^, 
Pfcr Relief in Foreign Country's and Out-door 
Reli^ in England (1889).—C. S. Loch, iJharily 
Organisation. —L Beqnet, RSgime et legislation 
dt VassUd’anCe puUique et pride en EVance (1885), 

• • • L. U. P. 

^jCHARITY, State. A distinction may be 
drawn between the supply of tho necessaries of 
life, of the minimum, i.e. of food, clothing, and 


shelter needful to support it, and the supply of 
sources of comfort over and above those, which 
technically fall under tho head of luxuries, ^ 
: short, between tho relief of destitution and of 
jiovcrty. The action of the state with regard 
to tho former is determined in this country by 
tho Poor Law (see Poor Law), wo are now con¬ 
cerned with })roposal8 that the state should 
supply or guarantee certain of tlio latter. Such 
action on the i)art of tho state may he con¬ 
veniently summed up under tho hcail of state 
charity. Tho growth of such a theory of the 
duty or functions of tho state is not dillicult to 
tiaco. T^o poor-law system guarantees to every 
citizen tho necessaries of life, bnt the conception 
of these necessaries is constantly changing. As 
Ricardo has pointed out, it dillers in diiroreut 
countries, and at different times in tho same 
country. In popular parlance tlie term “neces¬ 
saries of life” implies a great deal more in this 
country to-day tlian it did a huudi'cd yeai-s ago. 
And, a.s tho conception has grown, so, not uu. 
naturally, tho sbito has conic to be rcg.irrtcd in 
some quaitfrsasrcs])onsi)do forall tho individual 
things whicli are contained in the new concep¬ 
tion. 

We must distinguisli, in limine, two kinds 
of provision made by tho state. There arc, 
first, services common to tho nation as a whole, 
which are opeu to all alike, and of which all 
avail themselves, of which it is diflicult to 
say that any individual or any class is moie 
benefited by them than any other ; as, for 
instance, tho adminlstiatiou of justice, the 
guarantee of security at hoin»* and abroad, the 
enforcement of contracts, tho means of com¬ 
munication, the medium of exchange. Tlicrc 
are, also, advantages accniing to ceitain indi- 
viiluals or certain classes only, wliich jiracti- 
cally arc given liy (me jiart of the community 
to another; such at the present time in England 
would be free education ; it would bo provfilcd 
by one section or cla.ss for the use anr) enjoy¬ 
ment of another, whereas in tho United States, 
it is said, the whole population, without dis¬ 
tinction, send their children to the common 
schools. Free libraries might come under 
either head ; picture-galleries under tho first; 
and baths and wa.sli-houues under tho second 
only. Again, a distinction must bo drawn 
between England, where there is a jicor law, 
i.e. provision for the destitute, and countries 
where there is none. The |X)or-law system in 
England is practically the outcome of a drastic 
i-oforin of a system of state cliarity which 
was working untold ill, and many of the pro¬ 
posals of modem times, e.<j. free dinners, may 
be treated, and indeed would naturally bo trMtod, 
as part of the iwor-law system, and administered 
under the safeguards which arc embodied in 
that system as the vsHuit of a bitter cxi>ori- 
ence. On the other hand, the atti^de of a 
country towards sucli a question os Goverumont 
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Insuraijco may be dotormined by the preseuce 
or abaeuco ol’ a poor law, the argiunenia pjo 
ai^d con will be of a ihUt'roiit kind in the two 
caiCfl, and even the same arguments ^vill have 
very dillerent weight. 

A few instances will show the nature of 
Btiite charity. I. Allotmails. All ihroiigb 
history we lind pressure put upon the state to 
‘Mind land” for the jioorer oitizms. At the 
present time j)roposals of this kimi are common, 
as, by 50 k 51 Viet. c. 48, the ’oeal ttutlioritj 
is empowered to purcha.so land, by compulsory 
sale if need be, for the purpose of allotments 
(see Allotment). Now when the powers 
granted by this a(^ b.^ve been put in force, the 
question arises as to the terms on which such 
allotments sluall he lot, whether at the market 
value (r7-)as agricultural, or (5) as building land, 
or at any (•'’ the thonsraud-and-ono varieties of 
“ fair rent.” If they are let at anything under 
the market rent they conic at once under the 
head of state chailty. h’ui- the rates then 
provide lor certain citizens advantages wliieli 
tliey eannot command for themselves, or, at 
least, the advantage secured to them from the 
rales is out of all jtroportion to their contribu¬ 
tion. The (jncKtioii of right—how far, e.g., 
in country ])arislies the allotments repro.sent 
a rcjMiir of wiong done by enclosure acts— 
is outside the economical question which 
refers to the probable clfect of a course of 
conduct. Now, if a piece of land bo lot to 
a laboniMU- at less tlmi. its niaikct value, 
be clearly is bcnelited to the orient of the 
dinhreneo, in other words, his wages arc in¬ 
creased out of the rates. The results of such 
policy, ')U a hirtro scale, may bo scon in the 
well-kiDwn allowaiioo system. In the long 
run wagf!S will bo lowereil by alnuxst exactly 
the ainoujit of a<lviiutage given ; in other word.s, 
the employer of labour will jirofit by the fact 
that a jiart of bis wages bill i.s paid for him by 
the whob? body of ratejiaycis. Again, if the 
cxjxirience of the past may be trusted, the 
results to the labourers themselves will be I 
disastrous (sec Allowance System). A practi¬ 
cal dilliculty arises from the fact that it is almost 
iiDpossible tu ensure that the letting of allot¬ 
ments on easy terms shall not be an engine of 
political covniptiou. As it is, the promise to pro¬ 
cure cheap allotments is fastjioooming a favour¬ 
ite dovico*to catch votes at a parliamentary 
election. In considering this question wo must 
bear in mind that if an open space be acquired 
out of the ratc.s and kt in allotments at its 
market-value, no charity is involved. The ad¬ 
vantage to the ratepayers of an open space may 
fairly bo set off against tho differeuco of value 
for agiieiiltiiral and building purposes, and the 
op|)ortunity given for opon-air exercise, etc., is 
clear gain to tho commu»ty. II. Buildings, 

A form of stato charity which finds many 
supportem at tho present day is the provision 


! of liouscs, or sites of house.?, for the working 
classes, by the state. The question involved 
hoi’e is twofold, viz.: (a) how far is such action 
on tho whole for the good of the community, 
and (i) how far is it likely to achieve its im¬ 
mediate end. That end, it must be confessed, 
is most attractive. Tho moral and economical 
loss to tho nation involved by the conditions 
under which the poor live— bad air, bad 
materials, confined space, want of sun, and the 
eonsequont habits of ill-hcalth ai d intemper¬ 
ance—cannot well be overstated. But it must 
always be borne in mind (I) that an attempt to 
imjjrove dwellings which is not tho result of a 
rise in the standard of comfort on the part of tho 
occupants is not likely to have a lasting success, 
though it may foster such a rise; (2)that a supply 
of houses at less than the market value will not 
only have the same results us a sujiply of allot¬ 
ments, but also will attract workmen from 
other districts, and even other countiies, who 
will increase the pressure upon accommodation ; 
(11) that it is very diflicnit to ccutioe tho 
benefits of such a system to the clas.s for whom 
it is intended, with the result, if a different 
class enjoy them, of increased pre.ssure in other 
quarters. All these cousitlerationa, coupled 
with the actual experience of success on the 
jiart of various joint-stock enterprise.?, point to 
the provision of dwellings as a matter which may 
well be left outside the sphere of state-action. 
III. Three forms of stato charity are bo closely 
connect'd that they maybe consideied together, 
(rr) Ft(c /S'c/kwls.—Comparatively few writers 
have maintained that elementary education 
should be left to private enterpiisc, and it it 
probably undertaken or organise<l by the state 
in every ciriliseJ country. But much contio- 
versy has arisen on the point whether it should 
he given free of charge. Ou the one hand it 
is said that if the poor arc deprived of their 
chil'lreii’s earnings by tho cornjiiilsory system, 
it is right that at least they should have them 
taught for nothing; and again that educational 
endouTnents have been in very many cases 
monopolised by tho rich, who may fairly make 
coinponsatioii by paying for the education of the 
poor. With those arguments tlie economist is 
not concerned. It is also said to be well worth 
while, inasmuch as education diminishes crime 
and lauperism—a statement vigorously denied 
by sumo writers, as by Mr. Herbert Spencer; 
or again, because it increases the ofiiciency of 
a nation’s labour, by assuring tlio general 
education which is a necessary preliminary to a 
teolinical one, and, lastly, because it raises a 
nation’s monvl tone indirectly if not directly ; in 
sliort that education is so necessary a condition 
of civic life, in any real sense, that it cannot 
bo left to the option or pow'er of a parent to 
provide it. All tiiesearguments, it will be noted, 
presuppose tliat education cannot be general oi 
coinjAiIsory uuloss it is free, (ft) Free Librariet, 
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—Froe schools carry with them free libraries, 
tliat is to say, if it‘be worth while to give elo- 
mentary education, it is also w’orth while to give 
the necessary coinplcmeiit, without which the 
oduoiitcJ youth is turned loose with lus mental 
appetite sliari.oned and nowhere to graze. No 
coin])laiut is more common in the country dis¬ 
tricts than that the ellects of elomcnUry educa¬ 
tion disappear in a few years. It is also argued 
that the amount of good doiio^ is out ol all 
proj>ortion to the cost. It is a hti'ikiiig case, says 
Prof. Jevona, “ of the princi]tle of multiplication 
of utility.” Thus the coat of each issue from the 
Birmingham Free Library is under t\vopcncc. 
Economically, too, there is a direct aiivautage. 
The supi>ly of wholesome Uteratuie not only 
cheers and brightens a workman’s life, making 
him a bettor producer, hut it also helpa him to 
a|)ecial knowledge. At a free library he learns 
where his labour is iu demand, and so the 
mobility of labour is increased. He learns also 
li*e lessons of liistory, gets a wider horizon of 
knowledge, and greater familiarity with the 
points at issue in trade (lisiuitcs, etc. (r) 
Free Dinners .—Free schools are said also by 
some to carry free dinners with them. It is 
useless, and even cruel, it is urged, to force 
children into school who cannot jirofit by in¬ 
struction for want of nourishment, and it is ' 
beyond question that iu large towns numbei's 
of children come in that condition every day. 
Now it is the duty of the state to provide the 
conditions of mental development, of which | 
teaching is only one, and theud'ore in such cases ; 
as the above it is argued that it should provide 
dinners os in other cases it pro\ ides desks. The 
objections t(' the provision of education, libraries, 
and dinners by the state are up to a certain point 
common to all three. Thus wc may say that 
BO far a.s experience and history are any guide, 
the only motive which can be trusted to work 
generally and constantly in making men in¬ 
dustrious is self-interest, i.e. the desire for 
necessaries and luxuries. Anything wliifdi 
weakens this motive by suiipiying the results 
of industry without its cxcrci.se heljia to in¬ 
crease the idle class in the community—the 
least profitable and probably the least liappy of 
all—and so to decrease theamouut of production. 
Again, any measures tvhich guarantee the means 
of supporting children will, in the long mn, 
diminish providence iu the matter of marriage 
and increase population ; in other words, the 
evils it is souglit to cure will grow greater and 
not less. Now both the training and feeding 
ofc children, it is argued, are matters for whicli 
liersons should make }.rovision, or should sec 
their way to suiiplying before tbey marry ; and 
is unwiao to enable tljein to dispense with 
■'suqh provision. -Tlie general contention that 
, ^rftCtficheols weaken or diminish ^the sen.sc of 
responsibility is met by two special 
Life, of the , pointing out that the bulk 


of the expense of a child’s schoolyig is alreadj 
borne by other than its parents, and alwaye 
must he. Subscrihcis, endowments, volunfi^ry 
or coinjiul.sory rates coiitiil)ute by far the larger 
]-iavt of tlie co.st of cairyiiig on a school. Con- 
se(iucntly free schoolsprescnt. a question cf degree 
rather than of kind. This argument applies 
only to the sjiccial circumstances of England. 
Secondly, by denying the truth of the statement. 
In such maltcrs ilisproof is not easy. We may 
trace a connection between a motive and a fact, 
or vice vrr.'id, as between the absence of outdoor 
relief and the .strength of family affection in 
Irchind^hutit is hardly possible t* demonstrate 
more than this. It is said, however, that in the 
United States the strongest sense of responsi¬ 
bility goc.s hand in hand with free schools, the 
jiarents straining every nerve to provide for their 
children a secomlary etlucatiou, the jirimary 
being fomul for thiuii by the state. Again it may 
bo (piestioTiPil wlicther educational endowTuents 
have had any such result as the weakening of 
responsibility on the part of middle-class pariiita, 
who, in the main, enjoy them. So again with 
regard to free libraries. he existence ot the.so 
is not found to diminish men’s zeal for the 
possession of books ; on the contrary, tlie busi¬ 
ness of booksellers increases in towns where they 
are opened. The existence of a sLate-mipportcd 
library in the Briti.sh Sluseum, or endowed 
libraries as those of O.xford and Canihridgc, M 
not found to have any had effect on those who use 
them. There is no diflcrcncc in principle be¬ 
tween supplying at the public cost raic books 
and any othcr -raicness is whully iclative. 
I.ibraries stand on the same footing as picture 
galleries, tlic jirovisiou of whicli a recognised 
function of the state. As to free dinners it 
may be said, whilst in all countries the pro¬ 
vision of education h a state matter, and is 
never kept wholly to individual effort, etc., the 
[irovision of meals is a family or domestic 
inattei. The diflerencc between tbo4wo is one 
of princi])le, and tlic sujqdy of food should 
never be undertaken by the state, except in 
cases of destitution, wlion it falls within the 
province of tlie jioov law. further, an inquiry 
eoudneted in 1889 by the Charity Organisation 
Society showed that the evil to be met by fi-ce 
(Hniieis was of .such small dinienhious as to 
call for no exceptional measures, an4 that where 
exceptional measures had been ado[»tc(l tlie evil 
had gi’catly inei eased. 

The sphere of .stab*, action, including state 
charity, is rarely il ever determined by logical 
considerations: it is more often tlie result ol 
historical events. When wc ask ourselves the 
abstract question, liow' fai will the state do more 
good than harm, or vice rrrsd, liy the ju'ovision 
of necessHiica or comforts, experience gives no 
I certain answer. Tfio conditions of the iiroblem 
j vary with each succeeding generation and in 
I each country. The answer will dciKjnd largely 
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on a balanof? of probabilities. How far will 
industry and thrift bo weakonod, family life 
threatened, and huinau feeling deadened, by 
state eharity ? How far, again, is imjn'ovc- 
inont made possible, a liigher standard con¬ 
ceived, by the pnivision of certain conditions of 
realising an end in life'? (For PjcnkioNs, Oi,i> 
Acic, Hce Appendix' to Vol. 111.) L. ii. V. 

CHARTEK. A written dofuintnit by which 
the crown, in viitue of its pierogutixc, conlcis 
special privileges on an iiidividu 1, or group of 
individuals. Tlic ionn was at one time apidird 
to conveyances of land, and to mensurcs adopted 
by the crowi* by way of legislation. modern 
times, the crown’s ^s.M'nt to tlie formation of a 
corporaiii'M, such as a university, a city, a bank, 
or a trading company, is frequently given 
by cliarter. Trading corporations are usually 
formed nm ‘T the companies acta, but where 
these are not applicable, a charter of the crown 
has sointitimos been olitiiincd. The Noj-tli 
Borneo Comjiany was incorporated in this way 
in 1881 (see cliartcr in Lomlon Gdzrtlc, 8th 
Nov. 1881, i)p. f.4-18-r>4.^3). In the charter 
of this coin]»aiiy. it is exjn-e.ssly declared that 
the grant is not to authoi’ise the setting up 
of any ni.inopdly of trade, and is to he snh- 
jeet only to customs »iiiti(‘s iinpo.sed for 
revcniK* jsiirposes, and to rest net ions on import¬ 
ation similar to lliose existing in the United 
Kingdom Formerly, it xvas thought tliat foreign 
trade c(/uld be best promoted by conferring a 
monotioly of trading with certain countries, 
and varifms companies wore incorporated by 
cliartcr with this object. The chief comjiauies 
80 formed were the East India Con ]'any, 1600 ; 
the So’ ih Sea f-ompany, 1711 ; the African 
OompH.li>, 1618 ; the Russia Company, IS.'iS ; 
the Eastland Company, 1^70, and the Turkey 
Company, 1593. (See African Companies, 
Early.) 

[Chitty, in liis CommerciaL Lau', vol, i. p. 661, 
gives a ccAcise account of these eoiiipaiiies. Adam 
Smith ip IVeaKli of Nations, bk. v. cli. i. di.scusses 
tlie economic elTects of .siu;h monopolies. Tiie right 
of the crown to grant a trading monopoly dejieuds 
on the 21 Jac. 1. c. 3, and is discussed in Broom’s 
CoTistitu!ional Law, 18S6, p 239.] j. e. c. m. 

CHARTER PARTY. A document embody¬ 
ing a contract by which a sliij) or ])art of a ship 
is let to a vrerchant for the conveyance of goods 
on a detonnined voyage to one or more places. 
The instrument expresses the freight to be paid, 
the tonnage, the nature of the cargo, and other 
particulars. The merchant usually covenants 
to load and unload wiiliin a specified time, or 
if he delay tlic shiji for a longer time, to pay a 
fixed daily sum, which is calleil demurrage. 
It frequently hajipens that the option of a 
number of ])orts is given to the consignee (the 
person to whom the ship i.^addressed), a certain 
port or sovei’al ports being named in which the 
master of the ship is to call for orders, k. s. 


CHARTISM. Tlic chartist movement was 
in its origin and its aim economic. It arose 
out of the economic neoessifies of the time, and 
its leaders liail before them, as their ulLiinate 
object, social and indiustrial amelioration. To 
understand fully this aspect of chartism we 
must study the movement in its two pliases: 
(1) from 1836 to 1839 ; (2) from 1840 to 1848. 

(1) 1836 to 1839. Three cireunistanees 
may bo regarded as bringing about tlie chartist 
movement: the comincrcial an ’ industrial 
distress immediately preceding it in time ; the 
introduction of machinery with its ctfeets ; and 
the new poor law of 1834. Various men were 
of course variously alfected by these causes ; 
but their common action was secured by the 
predominant influence of one man, and the 
action of another, sui'portcd as he was by his 
colleagues. The influence roferrer] to was that 
of Robert Owen, wlio had preached tlie gospel 
of o])timism and social regeneration when all 
around seemed overshadowed with a gloomy 
present and a tlnTateniiig future, and, further, 
urged on his followera and al! with i.honi he 
came in contact, the need of cduealjoii ami 
moral elevation. It was, liowevcr, the action 
of Lonl John Ku.sscll that brought into united 
action bodies so diverse in aim and coii.stitution 
us the working men’s association of London, the 
Binningham political union, and tlio unions of 
the north, these latter being under the guidance 
of Keargus O’Coiiiior. Briefly described, the 
first was edueatii'‘nal and moderate, the second 
unstable, jiartly desirous of bringing about the 
adoption of Mr. Attwood’s currency scheme, 
ami partly an.xious for general industi-ial ameli¬ 
oration, wliile the latter formed centres for 
violent denunciation of the rise of macliinory, 
and of the apjilieation of the nciv poor laws. 
All, however, hoped to attain their ends by 
hriiiging jiressure to bear on iiarliamcnt, itself 
to bo rendered more amenable by a further 
extension of the franchise ; and hence Ixird 
John Kus-scll’s declaration against all further 
reform united them together and led to the 
formation of the national convention. The 
task to which this body devoted itself was 
mainly political, and to attain its object re¬ 
course was had lirst to menaces and tlien to 
o])en revolt. The former were disregarded and 
the latter was suppressed. Meantime, however, 
in tlio northem unions an almost socialistic at¬ 
titude had been taken by some of the leaders. 
Throughout the entire movement, indeed, there 
had been symptoms that many were thinking of 
and aiming at an cntii’o social reconstruction. 

(2) 1840 to 1848. The second pha.se of chart¬ 
ism dilfered essentially from the tirst. It was 
of smaller account in every way but one. Its 
strength was less, its adherents fewer, its organ¬ 
isation leas stable ; but the views of its leaders 
were mueh more advanced. In theory, Bronterre 
O'Brien stood lar ahead of any other. He was 
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flocialistic in liis aims, but, unlike some of his 
associates, he did not confuse socialism and in¬ 
dustrial retrogression. His schemes were, it is 
true, somewhat immature, but be may be de¬ 
scribed as feeling about for a new social organis¬ 
ation. Fcargns O'Connor, on the other hand, 
was neither so consistent nor so advanced in his 
aims. Thus at one time he was advocating the 
claims of the “National Charter Association,” 
for so the organisation of the charttsts was 
called, while at another, in defiance of the advice 
of his associates, he advocated a new scheme for 
bringing the people into connection with the 
land. In oi>j)osing the Anti-Corn Law League, 
it'should bo noticed, however, that he based 
his antagonism on the need which he alleged to 
exist of general social reconstruction (see especi¬ 
ally speech, 5th August 1844). But the direct 
effect of the agitation at this period was small. 
Discussions among the leaders andrautual accusa¬ 
tions “of interested motives” diminished their 
following, and it wa.^ to little or no purpose that 
O’Connor sought to win them back by his ap¬ 
parent advocacy of their interests in a periodicid 
called Labour, or by bis national land sehenie. 
The latter, as a matter of fact, was financially 
unsound. The movement failed. That the 
leaders were really in earnest in their agitation 
is probable from the circumstances which have 
been alluded to, as also fiuin their decided 
refusal to form any alliance with the middle 
class, or capitalist, rclormcrs of Birmingham. 

In its two phases, then, chartism was of econ¬ 
omic importance. During the earlier period it 
aimed at economic regeneration; during the 
second, it not only aimed at this, but assumed 
a socialistic character. 

[Historical Review, October 1889.—Gammage, 
History of the Chartist Movemnit. —Place, J/AS. 
—Northern Star and other paj)ers.J E. c. K. o. 

Chartism. Tiir Points of the Cjiaiiteil 
The Charter itself was a document in the form 
of an act of jiarliaraent, drafted by Francis 
Place from materials suiiplied by William Lovett 
Its proposals were always summed up ruder 
six heads or “points,” viz. Universal, i.e. adult 
male, Suffrage, the Ballot, Annual Pailia- 
ments, Payment of Members, Equal Electoral 
Districts, and Abolition of Proj^rty Qualifica¬ 
tion. No one of these proposals was in any 
sense new, and the groat majority them bad 
been continuously agitated for more than fifty 
years. The Duke of Richmond introduced a 
proposal for adult suffrage and equal electoral 
districts into the House of Lords in 1780. All 
or nearly all the charter “ points ” wore adoj)ied 
b} the Society of the I'rionds of the Pcojdc, and 
the CpiTosponding Society in the earlier years of 
the French Revolution, and by that Edinburgh 
'^Gonventipn for taking part in which Muir and 
Palmer were sentenced in 1793. The “ jK>ints ” 
l^ere generally spoken of as the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond’s, or Sir Francis Bnrdett’s, or Major 


Cartwright’s “plan of radical I'cform,” and 
were undisguisedly intended by all their work' 
ing class supporters to be used for bringing 
about economic as well as political equally. 
During the ten ycara following the French war 
every period of liigh ^irices and low wages pro¬ 
duced a fierce agitation for “radical reform” 
in tlie inanufaoturing districts and sometimes 
also in London. In 1830-32 the “plan ” was 
for a time given up in favour of the Reform Bill, 
but in Ixmdon amendments in favour of 
universal suffrage were earned at the jiubUo 
meetings held in au})])ort of Lord Grey’s bill. 
These were generally moved by members of the 
“Rotuifda Gang,” or National Union of tho 
Working Cl.asses, many of ^hoin had been poi’- 
soiial disciples of Robert Owen. The reformei s of 
1790-1820 had advocated Tom Paine’s proposal 
of a graduated income tax, or had been followers 
of “Spence's plan” of land muiiicipaiisation. 
These men went further, and were strongly 
though vaguely socialistic in tone. Place 
describes them as “filled with bitter notions of 
animosity against everybody who did not 
concur in the absuni notions they entertained, 
that everything wliich was jiroduccd bclongwl 
to those wlio by their labour produeeil it, and 
ought to bo shared among them ; that there 
ought to be no accumulation of cajiital in the 
hands of any one to enable him to employ 
others as labourers, and thus by becoming a 
inaslcr make slaves of others under the name of 
workmen, to tiikc fiom thcni the produce of 
their labour, to maintain themselves in idle¬ 
ness and luxury wliile their slaves wore gfound 
down to the earth or loft to starve. They 
denounced every one who dissented from the.s6 
notions as a paUtical emnowisf under which 
apj)ellation was included the notion of a bitter 
foe to tho working olabses — enemies who 
deserved no mercy at their liands." 

Place also gives a good specimen of their 
teaching iii a song jmblished about t^is time— 
“W.'igcs should form the ju’icc of goods, 

Yes, wages should be all; 

Then we who work to make the goods 
Bhoiild justly iuive them all. 

But, if the i»rice l )0 made of rent, 

Tithes, taxes, profits all. 

Then we who work to make the goods 
Shull have-^just none at all.” 

From among these men camo Lo\fltt, Cle^vo, 
Hetherington, and othens who were aftenvardl 
loaders of the Chartist movement. It is sigiiifi- 
oaut that their oiganisation was called sucers-s- 
ively the “Britisli Association for Co-oj)erativi' 
Knowledge” {i.c. of Robert 0wen’8))rinHplc8)in 
1829; “The Metropolitan Trades Union” in 
1830, when one of their declared objects wa* 
to “enhance tho value of laboui by diminish* 
ing the hours of#employment,” and “The 
National Union of the Working Cluages,” for 
nominally political puiqioses, in 1881. 
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After the oomplete failure of the chartist 
movement in 1848, working-class reformers 
generally returned to the work of co-operation 
an(i' trade-unionism, so that the economic side 
of the agitation which carried the Reform Bills 
of 1867 and 1884 was not so apparent as the 
political side. Bat tlie bill of 1867 was opposed 
on economic grounds by Robert Lowe (afterwards 
Lord Sherbrooke), Loid Shaftesbury, and othors. 
Lord Shaftesbury on that occasion Stiid:— 
“I am sure that a large proportion of the 
working classes have a deep and solemn convic¬ 
tion—and I have fomid it arnong working 
people of religious views—that property is not 
distributed as property ought to be ; that some 
checks ought to bo tept on the accumulation of 
property in single hands ; that to take away, 
by a legislative enactment, that which is in 
excess, with a view to bestow it on those who 
have insufficient means, is not a breach of any 
law, human or divine.” 

[Authorities as above, and William Lovett’s 
Autobiography. —Bamford’s Life of a lludical .— 
The Annual Register^ and Hansard’s Parlia- 
me7i(ary Jjehafes. —Scribner’s Centv/ry Magazine, 
January 1882.] a. w. 

OHASTRLLUX, KTt\N(;oi3 Jean, Manpiis 
de, born at i’aris 1734, died 1788. By pro¬ 
fession a soldier, be was received, 1765, into 
the Acaddmie a distinction which he 

owed to the success of his principal work, Ve 
la filidtf puhlique ou conaiddrations sur le sort 
des homnics datis diffiradcs ipoquesde 1’hi.sfoire 
(1st ed. 1772, 2 vols. in 8vo; 2d ed. 1776, 2 
vols. in 8vo ; 3d ed. 1822, 2 vols. in 8vo, with 
notes by Voltaire). This work, if out of date 
in form, is yet full of ideas which would do 
no discredit to a book of our ovm times. In 
jiarticular he discussed the question of the 
population a q^uarter of a century earlier than 
Malthus, and from the same point of view as 
tlittt distin/pu.slied economist. A. c. f. 

CHATTiEL or CiiA'rrEL Personal. Any 
movable thing which can bo part of a person’s 
property. The expression “clinttcls real” is 
applied to interests in land granted for a fixod 
number of years, as, for instance, leasehold 
interests. Chattels real are thus classed with 
ordinary chaitcls (with which they have other¬ 
wise nothing in common), because aftor the 
death of an intestate owner the devolution is in 
both! cases \he same, while the descent of im¬ 
movable freehold property is rogulate<l in a 
did’eront manner. This somewhat anomalous 
and artificial distinction may soon disappear 
and the expression “chattels real” will then, 
no doubt, become obsolete. E. s. 

CHECKS ON PoruLATiON. Aecoiding to 
the theory of Malthus (q.v.), population 
invariably increases when the means of sub¬ 
sistence increase unless |BDvoutcd by some 
powerful and obvious ducks. Those checks, and 
the cheeks which repress the superior power 
VOL. L 


of population and keep its effects on a level 
with the means of subsistence, are all resolvable 
into moral restraint, vice, and misery. These 
checks are classified as preventive and positive; 
by the fonuor the birth-rate is diminished, by 
the latter the death-rate is increased. Person¬ 
ally Malthus was the strongest supporter of 
moral restraint as exemplified in late and 
provident marriages, and he makes no mention 
even of those physical cheeks with which, in 
the present day, his name is often associated 
{e.g. by the late Mr. Bradlaugh). 

[Malthus, Essay on Population, —Doubleday’a 
True Theo^ of Population, London, ]816.— 
Bonar, Malthus and his Work,\ i. s. N, 

CHEQUES, Law of. The law relating to 
cheques is now mainly contained in §§ 73 to 82 
of the IhlU ol Exchange Act 1882 (45 k 46 
Viet. c. 61), wliicli codifies Llie law relating to 
bills, notes, and cheques. A cheque may bo 
described os an order by a customer to bis 
banker to pay on demand a given sum of money 
to, or to the order of, a specified person, or to 
bearer. Its strict legal definition is contained 
in § 73 of the act, and Ls as follows: “A 
cheque is a bill of exchange drawn on a banker 
payable ou demand." 3'hc section then goes 
on to enact that, subject to the special rules 
contained in §§ 74 to 82, the provisions of the 
act applicable to bills payable on demand shall 
apply to chetiues. It follows from this enact 
ment that the paying banker is not bound to 
verify the indoi'sements ou a cheque (§ 60), 
though he pays at his owui risk if the drawer’s 
signature be forged ; that a cheque is not entitled 
to days of grace (§ 14); that the expenses of 
noting a dishonoured cheque are recoverable 
(§ 67); and that notice of dishonour must bo 
given to the drawer and indorsers unless excused 
under § 50 of the Act. A cheque should be 
sliimjicd with a twcqienny stamp in tbc same 
mujiuer as any other bill payable on demand. 

■\V])cn a banker opens an account with a 
customer the relationship between them is that 
of debtor and creditor, with a superadded obli¬ 
gation on the part of the banker to honour his 
customer’s cheques as long as there is sufficient 
money to his credit to meet them. The right 
to overdraw only arises from special agreement. 
A banker’^ authority to pay his customer’s 
cheques may be determined by countermand of 
payment, by notice of tire customer’s death, 
or t.hat ho has committed an actual act of 
bauki-uptcy, or by the fact that a receiving 
order has been made against him. If a banker 
wrongfully dishonours his customer’s cheque, 
bo is liable to the customer in an action for 
damages, and it has been said that the smaller 
the cheque the greater the wi'ong, inasmuch as 
it iinidics a greater reflection on the customer’s 
credit. The holder of a cheque which is wrong¬ 
fully dishonoured has no remedy against the 
banker, for there is no piivity of contract 

1 ' 
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between them, and a cheque, being a bill of 
exchange, doea not, according to English law, 
operate as an assignment of the funds in the 
baker’s hands, even though it he drawn for 
the exact amount of the customer’s balance 
(see, however, § as to Scotland). 

Though a cheque is an instnuiient intended 
for prompt presentment, the drawer, in case of 
delay, is not relieved from his obligation to the 
holder unless he suifers actual damage through 
the delay, as, for instance, through the l'.dlui*e 
of the bank on which the cheque was drawn. 
In such case the drawer is discliargt'd to the 
extent that he has been daranilied, but the 
holder is allowed to take the drawer’s place in 
proving against the bank (§ 74). 

Grossed Cheques. The practice of crossing 
cheques first received legislative recognition 1 y 
the statute 19 & 20 A'ict. c. 2.5. This act 
was amended by the 21 & 22 Viet. c. 79, in 
consequcnco of a '’ccision to the effect that the 
crossing was not an intcgi’al part of tlic cheque. 
In a case decided in 1875 it was held that if a 
cross(-*d cheque v'as stolen and got into tlic 
hands of a bo^uijide holder, the true owner liad 
no remedy, even though tlie clieque was paid 
in contravention of the crossing directions. To 
meet this defect the Crossed Ciieqiies Act 1876 
was passed, which introduced the “not iieguti* 
able’ crossing. These eiiacuaeiits are now 
repealed, and §§ 75 to 82 of the Bills of Ex¬ 
change Act take their place. 

A cheque may bo crossed either geiicraliy or 
specially. A general crossing makes it ]iayah]e 
only when presented through a bank, but any 
bank will do. A special ci tssiiig names tlie 
bank by which the cheque luiist be presented. 
A cheque may be crossed cither hy the drawer 
or by the holder, and the holder may convert 
a general crossing into a special crossing. 
Wlien a cheque is cimsed specially the hanker 
to whom it is crossed may again crc»s3 it speci¬ 
ally to another banker for collection, but a 
chequo must not otherwise bear rwo crossings. 
A collecting banker is also allowed to cross to 
liiraself an uncrossed or generally crossed clieque. 
If a crossed cheque be ])aid contrary to the 
directions of the cros.sing, the paying banker i.s 
liable to the true o^vnc^ for any loss he may 
sustain thereby. A cheque whicl^ Is crossed 
either generally or specially may further be 
crossed with the word.s “rot negotiable.” 
These words are a little misleading. Hiey do 
not mean that the cheque is no longer transfer¬ 
able. The cheque may be transferred as before, 
but the person who takes it with these w'ord.s 

it docs not obtain, and is not capable of 
giving, any better title to the cheque than that 
wnich the person from whom he took it luul. 
A cheque so crossed .is very niiicli on the same 
footing OS' an ovferdiio bill of cxcliange. Sup¬ 
pose a choqus payable to bearor^and crossed 
‘^nol negotiable” is stolen. The thief gets a 


tradesman to cash it for lu.ii, and tho trades¬ 
man passes tho cheque through liis bank and 
gets ii paid. The paybg and collecting b^ks 
would incur no liability if tliey obeyed the 
directions of the crossing, but tho tradesman 
would be liable to refund the money to the 
true owner ; or again, assuming payment of the 
cheque to have been stopped, he co\Ud not sue 
the drawer. For further information as to 
cheques, sec tho headings Bill of Exchanok ; 
Cleaking System ; Dividend Wakrant. 

M. D. C. 

CHERBULIEZ, Antoine Er,v.'^i5E, born at 
Geneva 1797, died at Zuriidi 1860 Originally 
a bairister, then a magisti vie, he replaced Ko.H.si, 
1833, at tho academy of Geneva as jirofossor of 
law (i/roiY), and, 183.5, as }>rofessor of political 
economy. Hi.s I’irsi works were political, as he 
was a member -jI the Ugi.slatiire of 'he canton 
from 1831 to 1846, then of the lejnese’Atlive 
council, anil foally ol tin? general assf-mbly and 
great council n[i to 1848. His jitilitical works 
are TJUori' lic^ ‘laranties amsfitutimineUi'S (2 
vols. in 8vo, 1830); Kl'ju'cs sur hi loi iJedorale 
dc IShil (in 8vo, 1S40); finally, Jii JalUmocmtic 
di (2 vols. in 8vo, 184.5). But it was 

esjiccially as an economist that he inado his 
mark, and liis works on this branch of study 
aio much valued. By 1840 he piihlLshcd A’uAc 
on PamrCf (uposilion siiecindc ihs causes ct acs 
ejfcts de la distribution adudh', des ric/ccssc* 
socifih's [in 8vo). Tlnm after 1843, the date 
when he fixed himself in Francr*, Le socm/isine 
dcsl hi barbaric, an examimvtioii of tlic .sucial 
questions raised hy the ruvolu! ion of 24Lh Febru¬ 
ary 1849 (ill Svo, 1848). Simples notions dt 
I'ordre social, for tlie use of every one (in 18mo, 
1848). Lc potn'jc d hi tortur, popular conversa¬ 
tions on social questions (in 18rao, 1819). 
Finally P.tude sur les cau^'ys de la iwistre. tant 
morale que physique, and on the means of 
rcinedying them (1 voL in 8vo, 1853). He was 
a very active member of tlio Politica*!' Economy 
Society. Ho returned to Switzerland at the 
time of the coup d't'luf of 1851, and was im¬ 
mediately appointed to the chair of political 
economy at Zurieli at the jiolytechnic federal 
.school of Switzerland. It w;is while tliua en- 
gagcil (in 1862) that Cherbuliez VToto his most 
im])ortant work— Precis de Ip, science iconomique 
ct de ses prineipalfs appUcatiorui (2 yols. in 8vo); 
the value of which was recognised by the iiisti- 
tute of Franco, and led to his election as a cor¬ 
responding member. Cherbuliez also assisted 
in the jireparation of tho Bihliotht-.que univcrselle 
de Oen^ve iu which, and in the Journal dcs AVon- 
omistes, he wrote numerous articles, a. o. f. 

CHEVAGE. The use_ of this word in 
mediicval documents is a liltlo vague, and iu 
consoquenee tho exact sense in which it is em¬ 
ployed is not alwayf clear. Brc.ctou, at page 48 
of vol. i., di.'scrihc-s clicvage as a fixed payment 
to the lord made at fixed times by “ nativi ” or 
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bondmen who are engaged in trade, or as 
soldiers, or who, from any other reason, have 
oei^ed to reside on the lord's manor ; this pay¬ 
ment is ‘‘made as a sign of subjection,” and 
“ 80 long as the bondmen pay chevage they ore 
said to be in the power of the lord, nor is his 
power destroyed,” even though they cease to 
reside on the manor. Britton, bk. i. o. 32, 
gives a slightly different account but does not 
define chcvag<'. He says “ that in order that 
the lord may retain his power over his bond- 
men, it is only necessary that he be in 
possession of their services, so that he may lake 
services frow their holdings, and fre^ those 
wlio hold no lanci in villcnage may take a 
])ouny a yea of ‘ chefage' and a day’s work in 
harvest tim^, or other little or great service 
according to their ability.” It is clear from 
this jjassago that chovago was a payment 
made by a man uf villein status, who w'as for 
sonic reason not ni the ordinary position of a 
villein, and that it was made rithor in return 
for the ]>rivilegc of being allowed to reside olf 
the manor, or merely as a recognition of the 
fact that, although lie had no holding in the 
manor like other villeins, ho w'as nevertheless 
one of till? lord’s bondmen. An instance of 
the lirst kind of chevage can be found in 
tlie account of the manor of Aiisty for the year 
2 <!ic 8 Henry IV., wliich is printed at ]ingc 
52 1 of (hinniiighain’s Growth of Engiisk 
lfisi(iT}f nvd (jonnnerer, ed. 1890. The 
amount paid for licence to leave the manor for 
a time is one shilling in one case, and sixpence 
in another. But in many manorial aci^ounis 
an entry can bo iound of the chevego of a whole 
manor^ md it is piobablc that if Ihia meant a 
payment for Ir ive to remain olf the manor, the 
name of the ])cr 8 on making the payment would 
have boon given. It is not jiossible to speak 
definitely on the point. Britton dearly 
suggests the existence of a class of villeins out¬ 
side the^and organisation of the manor, and, 
from a eomparison of his account with Bractoii’a, 
it would ai)pear that the class of villeins not 
inclndod in the manor as landliolders gi-ew up 
in the time wliich elapsed hetween the two 
writers. (Se(» Villa\ i;.s.) 

In the court rolls of some manors the word 
oceurs in yet anoUier sense. Stidctly speaking 
all the viBein tenants of a manor were bound 
to appear at the manorial court to assist in the 
decision of the matters discussed there. But 
in some manoi-s a kind of representative system 
was in u.sc, under which each titliing or group 
of tenants was rppre.sented ut the court by its 
chief man ; and for this privilege of attending 
the manor court by deputy a jtayim nt at the 
upeniiig of each court was made to the lord ; to 
which the name of chevage is soniBtiincs given. 

For instance in the coui t I’oll of the manor ol 
Heiuingford printed at pa;;e 88 of Brof. Maitland’s 
Select Pleas of Manorial Courts^ tlie persons 


who attend the court give as chevage 13 b. 4d 
Other instances of this payment are given In the 
same book. The poll-tax paid hy the Jews before 
their expulsion fr^ England was sometimes also 
called chevage. 

[Bracton, He Legthus Anglia (Rolls Series, 
1878).—-Britton, edited by F. M. Nicholls, 1866. 
—Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, vol. I edited by 
F. M. Maitland (Selden Society), 1888 .—Qrowth 
of English Industry and Conmerce, Cunningham, 
1890.] 0 . 0 . 0 . 

CHEVALIER, Michel, bom at Limoges 
1806, died at the Chfiteau dc Montplaisir near 
Lodfeve (H^mult) 1879. Having distinguished 
himself at the polytechnic school, he commenced 
life in tlie d6partcment du nord as a mining 
engineer, a post which he gave up in 1829 to 
join Saint-Simonism (q.v.) His style, the 
brilliancy of which was early recognised, won 
for him the ])Osition of editor-in-chief of tho 
Globe, the organ of that school of socialism o! 
wliich he rapidly became one of the most active 
and inlluenlial members. Eiithfiil, through 
the troubles which ensued, to the Saint-Simonian 
faith, ho was condemned, 28th August 1832, to 
a year’s imprisonment and one hundred francs 
(i^4) fine, as the responsible agent of the Globe, 
in which articles appeared which were accused 
of being outrages on public morality. His in¬ 
tentions were worthy, and his habits of life more 
strict than appearances would have led tlie world 
to suppose ; hence the government itself, which 
discovered at this time M. Chevalier’s abilities, 
remitted half the iieualty, and also entrusted 
to him the mission of studying tho railways of 
tho United States. It is enough to say of the 
labours of our economist in this direction that in 
a memoir entitled tho Syatime de. la AUditerranie 
(1832, in 8 vo), ho foresaw with rare intelligence 
the future of these new methods of communica¬ 
tion. He sent from America to the Journal des 
Dihats, which had taken him on its staff oven 
while he was in prison, articles which, pub¬ 
lished in two volumes, furnish a collection 
of tho highest value, even after the lapse of 
fifty years — tho Lettres sur I'Amirique du 
nord (2 vols. in 8 vo, 1836). He commenced 
also at this date to 171*110 in the Jievue dcs 
Di'ux Mcnides. Soon after his return from 
America ho published, as the result of his 
mission, Mie Ilistoirc ct Description des votes de 
communication aux Etais-Unis et des Travaux 
qui en dependent (1840, 2 vols. in 4to), with 
an atlas in folio. 

His pen, from this date, was able to render 
all the subjects which it traated interesting; 
but his j udgment, esjiecinlly on its economic side, 
only formed itself into shape gradually. The 
successive stages through wliich he passed are 
all the more obvious in his WTitiugs, as with a 
rare sincerity, ho never soiiglB to cloak thorn 
from view'. A volume in 1 81110 , Dca ItUirtU 
malkrieh rn Fra-nce ,—on public works, roads, 
canals, railways,—appeared in 1838, bringing 
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into one series those articles of his which had 
appeared before on these different subjects. 
M. Chevalier intended to have completed 
this volume, which put forward a kind of 
economic programme, by adding to it two 
other parts , credit iustitutious and those 
which supply professional education. This 
idea, unfortunately, was never I'ealised. De¬ 
voted to peace, he opposed, in a pamphlet 
addressed to M. Mole, the fortificatious of 
Paris. Ho replaced, 1841, Uossi at the College 
de France in the chair of political economy. 
The lectures of the hvo first years, taken down 
in shorthand by one of his pupils, Michel 
Broot, form the material of two volumes in 
8vo, which appeared in 1842 and 1844 (Ist ed.), 
and in 1855 and 1856 (2d ed.) One can see, 
by reading each volume alternatively in the 
first and the second editions, what the modi¬ 
fications were which the judgment of the author 
passed through, giudually and almost uncon¬ 
sciously, as the yearn of his professional work 
went by. 

Thus, to quote only one example, freedom of 
competition at first insphod him with alarm, 
and caused him to advocate reservations, the 
necessity of which ho no longer felt in 1855 
and 1856. \Vc may add that in 1850 a third 
volume of his lectures api)caied, of which a 
second edition was published in 1866. The 
subject was Monnaxe; the work is full of 
technical details of the highest interest, and 
written with a masterly baud. In 1845 ho 
was elected a deputy by the department of 
TAveyron ; but his resolute acceptance of the 
principle of free trade hindered him from being 
re-elocted the next yeai. 

The Revolution of 1848, which Chevalier 
submitted to rather than joined, found him none 
the le.ss disposed to combat courageously, step 
by step, the socialistic errors which triumphed at 
the Luxembourg in the CoTTvmission du gouverm- 
metUpour les travailleurSf presided over by Louis 
Blano. He wrote at that time in tho Journal 
des Dibait a series of letters called Lettta tur 
Vorganisation du travail, which, collected under 
this title, form a stout volume in 18mo. This 
and the Lettres s^ir VAm4rique du nord, may be 
considered as tlm most characteristic and remark¬ 
able works of this author. Tho result of the 
appearance of these letters, written olf-hand, 
and under the pressure of the events which were 
happening around him, was a decree from tho 
government suspending him from l(*oturing at 
the College do Fiance. Tlie Assmhliv conslitu- 
ante annulled this decree the December following, 
and Michel Chevalier was able to retmu to his 
chair.- 

'The Institut (^Aeadimie dcs Sciences morales 
rf politigvet) opened -its doors to him Fcbniaiy 
186*1. At'the end of that year he gave in his 
adhesion to tho government of Wia'dJmip d'ilai, 
following in this rather his judgment than his 


inclination. Ho believed liberty.to be more is 
poril under tho class of parliamentary govern¬ 
ment of which he had seen the worldng, than 
under a pcmonal government. Called to the 
council of state February 1852, ho had to ask for 
a substitute to give in his stead his course of 
lectures at the College de France. It was M. 
Henri Ikudrillart who undertook this duty 
fur him. At the seme date M. Chevalier 
imblished tlie Emmhi du systhne commercial 
connu sous U nom de sysUme protceteur (in 8vo.), 
a work in which i)rotectionism was demolished 
completely, and the advantage of commercial 
liberty yhowm. " 

Immediately after this hp rendered the last, 
named cause a service of a very different char¬ 
acter. Holding as he did tho same opinions as 
Richard Cobdeu, whom ho presented in 1859 to 
the emperor, he induced Napoleon III. to sign 
the famous commercial treaty with England of 
23d January 1860, whicli was the prec&rsor 
of tlie f’ronch treaty of 1861 with Belgium, of 
1862 with the Zollvereiii, of 1863 with Italy, of 
1864 with Switzerland, of 1865 with Sweden 
and Norway, the free cities of Bremen, Lubeck, 
and Hamburg, and the giuiid-duchies of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Strelitz, and Holland, 
of 1866 with Portugal, then with Austiia, 
aud finally of 1866 with the pontifical states. 
These treaties introduced, so to say, free trade 
into the ])ul)lic international law of Europe. 
But this system is at the present time destroyed 
in France, where i)rotectioui8m has stnick its 
roots afresh, and causes a'll consumers to 
pay toll for the advantage of the privileged 
pfoJucei's. 

In 1859 Michel Chevalier puhlishcd a now 
volume ^vith the significant title, Dc la haisse 
probable de I'ur (in 8vo). It was translated into 
English by Cobdon iu the same year. Facts, 
as is well known, have 8ho^vn ho was wrong in 
his opinion on this i>oint. 

He strove later against Louis WClowski in 
favour of the single standard (gold, this time) 
against the system of a double standard com¬ 
bined with a fixed ratio. The question of the 
hanks became also in his hands the occasion 
for a vigorous contest Wolowski strove for 
the unity of banks, Michel Chevalier for their 
duality (1864). Ho resumed his duties as 
lU’ofossor in 1866, and carried tl^em on^till 
1878, when he took afresh a coadjutor, this 
time one of his sons-in-Iaw, M. Paul Leroy. 
Beaulieu, who was destined, after his death, 
to become his successor. 

A strong supporter of Bxhibition.s, especially 
of univci-Hal exhibitions, he >vroto a brilliant 
introduction, in 8vo, to the reports of several 
juries of the magnificent industiial and inter¬ 
nationalwhich took place at Paris in 1867. 

This economist, riiottgh his natural prodileo- 
tions for tho less rigid side of eoonomio^acienM 
were too strongly marked, is justly reckoned 
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on account of his strictly scientiiic exactness, 
his brilliant stylo, and the depth of his viewn, 
among the highest of In's class in France. His 
pen was most fertile, but wo have only thought 
it needful to enumerate above his chief works. 

A. c. f. 

CHICKEKING, Jbssk, M.D., born in New 
Hampshire 1797 ; entered the UniUrian minis¬ 
try, then practised medicine, and died in West 
Eoxbury, Mas.sachnsetts, 1855. Ho was in¬ 
terested in statistical inquiries '■nd published 
A Statistical View of tJie ropulatim of Massa¬ 
chusetts, from 17G5 to 1840, Hostoii, 1846, 
pp. 160 ;— T^timigrntion into the Unitci^ StaUus, 
Hoston, 1848, pp. ^94, in which he questioiU' 
whether too much encouragement has not been 
given to immigration to the United States ; 
and also Comparative View of the l\)pulation of 
Boston in 1350, with the Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths, in 1840 and 1850, Boston, 1851, 
pp. 7-68. 1). R. T). 

CHIEF RENT. See Rbnt-Ciiakob. 

CHILD, Sir JosrAH (born 1630, died 1699), 
the chairman, and virtually the ruler, of the 
India Comjiany for some years. IIo aimed at 
aggrandising the Company by extending it.': 
politieal power, and rcstiainiug competition 
with its trade. Several anonymous writings in 
defence of the Company are attributed to Child. 
Under the sobriquet tpCKoTrirpi^ (.sh*) (1681) ho 
maintains that “the elamoura, aspersions, and 
objections made against the present East India 
Comi>any arc sinister, selfisli, or groundless.” 
While coritoudiug that “the trade of the East 
Indies cannot bo utrried on to a national advan¬ 
tage in any other way than by a joint stock," he 
enuraentys many enlightened principles, os th.at 
“silver and gold, coined or uncoined, though 
tliey are used as a mejisure of all other things, 
are no less a commodity than wine, oil, tobacco, 
cloth, or stuir, and may in many cases be 
exported as much to national advantage as 
any othet commodity. That no nation ever 
.vas or will bo considerable in trade that pro¬ 
hibits the export of bullion.” In the HumUe 
A nswer of Olc Governor ... to a Taper of Pro- 
positions for Regulation of the East India Com¬ 
pany . . . (Somers’s Collection of Ti'acis, vol. 
iii.), “thegreat monopolist,” as Macaulay says, 
“took his stand op the principle of free trade.” 

Similar antinomies, as they appear to our age, 
ere' noticeable in Child’s princii)al work, the 
Viseourst upon Trade. He asserts the i)rinciplc 
of competition, the law of market, thus unequi¬ 
vocally: “They that cun give the best price 
for a commodity shall never fail to have it, 
by one means or another, notwithstonding the 
opposition of any laws, or intcriiosition of any 
power by sea or land ; of such force, subtlety, 
and violence is the general course of trade” 
(chap, viii.) Yet tho iftnacea, the “unuin 
magnum,” which is recommended is a legalised 
rate of interest. Child admits, with regard to 


the navigation laws, that unrestricted commerce 
might be best “if the present profit of the 
generality bo barely and singly considered”; 
but holds that “ profit and ])()wor ought joyntly 
to bo considered” (chap, iv.) (This was also 
his contention.) He considers that the doc¬ 
trine of the balance of trade does not apply 
to the trade with East India, “bo*-h in point 
of strength and warlike provisions, in regard 
of shipping and 8ait[ietre, hut [and] also in 
respect of the furtlieranco it giv -s to many 
other trades,” by means of which England 
regains more specie than the comitany exports 
(chap, ix.) But the trade with Venice in 
“currance purchased with our ready money” 
is to be discouraged. “Concerning plantations” 
(chap. X.), Child argues, in a manner worthy 
of Malthus, that the colonie.s have not caused 
the dei)opulatioii of the kingdom. It is a more 
disputable proposition that “nio.st nations in 
the civilised parts of the world are more or less 
rich or poor proportionable to the ])aucity or 
jdeiity of their pcojilo.” Equally instructive is 
Child’s scheme for the relief and emplojonent of 
tho ])Oor (chap, ii.) There is a spirited criti¬ 
cism of this sclieujo in Eden’s State of the Poor. 

The first draft of this work was published in 
1668. Tho original title ai'pears to have been 
Brief Ohservalions Co^lecl'ning Trade and Interest 
of Money (British Museum Library ^™ - - l ). This 
tract was reissued in a later edition, together 
w'ith a preface and ten additional chapters ; the 
whole work being designated by the title The 
New Discourse of Trade. 

[Macaulay’s History of England, voL iv.—R. 
Grant’s Sketch of the History of ike East India 
Company. — Maepherson’s History of Comv\eroe, 
vol. ii.] ¥. Y. B. 

CHILDREN'S LABOUR (Factory Acts), 
Few records exist anterior to the rise of tho 
factory system which throw light upon the 
conditions attendiug the labour of children. 
Lord Macaulay (History of England, ch. iii.), 
states that in tho 17tli century, tho practice of 
setting children to woik prematurely existed 
“to an extent which, when compared with the 
extent of the manufacturing system, seems al¬ 
most incredible. At Norwich, the chief scat of 
the clothing trade, a little creature of six years 
old was tjiought fit to labour.” In 1677, a 
Worcestershire ironmaster, Andrew Varrauton, 
published a pamphlet entitled “England’s Im- 
]troV 0 ment by Land and Sea,” in which the 
schools then existing “in all tho towns of 
Germany,” for the })ui'])ose of training girls 
in tho art of spinning linen, arc described 
Children of six years old and upwards were, 
sometimes to tho number of bvo hundred in 
a single room, systematically employed in this 
industry, pi’oducing large quantities of excellent 
yarn. The writer urged that efforts should be 
made to follow tho German plan in England, 
especially in the counties of Warwick, Leioesteri 
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KoxthAmpton and Oxford. His advice was, how* 
ever, not adopted. About the beginning of the 
I7th century the manufacture of lace by machin¬ 
ery was introduced into this country by refugees 
from the Continent. In Bedfordshire and Buck¬ 
inghamshire, schools wore established for teach¬ 
ing the art to young children (Felkiu’s History 
of Macfdne- WrottglU Hosiery and Lace Manu- 
^actures, 1867). But throughout the greater 
part of that century the manufacture of textile 
fabrics was maiuly a domestic industry, and the 
children of the household were compelled to 
labour long and hard. Dr. Cooke Taylor [Silk, 
Cotton, and Woollen Manufacture) holds that 
the system of overworking children “ was at its 
worst and greatest height long before anybody 
thought of a factory." Probably the most com¬ 
prehensive account of the employment of juvenile 
labour in productive industry before the rise of 
the factory system is to be found in Mr. R. 
Whateley Cooke Taylor’s Intruduciion to a His¬ 
tory of the Factory System. 

Tlie latter half of the 18th century witnessed 
a number of remarkable inventions, each of 
which aided in the establishment and sjircad of 
that highly organised method of industry known 
as the factory system. The discovery of the 
spinning machine, of the mechanical loom, of 
the steam engine, of the cotton gin, of the 
calico-printing machine, and of coal gas for 
illuminating purposes, successively tended to 
the aggregation of workpeople in textile niauu- 
factories. They aided tw in that separation of 
processes, known as the "division of labour," 
which opened the way for an extensive em]>loy- 
inent of children in the lighter and simpler pro¬ 
teases calling rather for dexterity than strength. 
But it was not alone in the textile luanurac- 
turea that this conversion of domestic into factory 
industry was going on. It gradually spread 
into other productive departments. Unquestion¬ 
ably, however, it was in the textile occujtations 
that the growing employment of infantile labour, 
and the abuses accompanying it, first drew public 
attention to the necessity of factory legislation. 
In Lancashire and Derbyshire the rapid increase 
of the cotton manufacture created a great de¬ 
mand for labour, and the population grew faster 
than the means of decent habitation. There 
was consequently much overcrowding, and the 
mills themselves were unhealthy, whilst the 
labour was long and exhausting. Large num¬ 
bers of pauper children were brought from 
southern parishes, where the local authorities 
were glad to get rid of them, and the accom- 
mqdaUon pi’ovided for these young and over¬ 
worked immigrants was very defective. The 
rerilt was a serious epidemic di.scase, which at 
■the close of that century wrought great havoc 
amongst'the faotoiy population, and c.s])ccially 
am^gst the children. In 1802, therefore, the 
first factory act (the Health and ^Morals Act) I 
was passed. However, beyond ordaining some | 


sanitary regulations of a jfsneral ,kind, the act 
aid not apply to othci's besides the apprenticed 
children, drawn chiefly, as already stated, f^pm 
distant portions of the country. Children o! 
families living near the factories were still sub¬ 
ject to oppressive treatment, their parents being 
as a mlc regardless of their health. The need 
of further interference bning demonstrated by 
an inquiry conducted by ]»arKamc’ut in 1815- 
1816, a second act was passed in 1819, but its 
operation was confined to cotton mills. No 
c'hiM might begin to work under nine years 
old, imd between that limit and sixUeii years 
the hoiys of labour were not to •xeced twelve 
per day, and niglit work w,as ])rohibitod. Tlie 
next act, that of 1825, resti'icted the labour of 
(.liildrcn to nine hours per day, and these weie 
not to extend beyond live o’eJoek in the morn¬ 
ing and half-past four in tlie afternoon. Still 
further, meal hnuiH were carefully defined^ and 
employers were, for the first time, compelled to 
keep a register of the children working for 
them. Then eamc the early days of the trade 
unions, which were maiked by much violence, 
the issne of which was the Act of 1st and 2d 
"William IV. c. 39, consolidating and imjiroving 
previous factory acts, but without airecting very 
seriously the status of oluldreu. Later on, how¬ 
ever, Lord Althorp's Aet of 1833 defined the 
ages at which boys and girls might bo allowed 
to work in factories as that of nine years. Be¬ 
tween that age and thirteen years chihlren were 
to work only nine houm, and were to attend 
school during two hours. ’Thus the "half 
time" system was introduced, which W’as im- 
];rov'ed in 1814 by Sir Robert red’s aet. Tliat 
measure jirovidcd that childi'(3n of eight (no 
longer nine) years of age and up to thirteen 
might bo employed for six and a lialf hours 
only, and three days’ attendance at school pci 
week was lequired. Afterwards protective bgis- 
latiou for children was further iraprove<l and 
extended by the Factory Extemsiorf’Act, and 
the Workshop Regulation Act. (1878 (Con¬ 
solidation) Factory and Workshop Act.) Not 
only textile and other factories in which large 
numbers of workpeople are employed, but also 
small industrial establishments, were brought 
under governmental control. The regulations 
of the Workslioi)S Act wore placed under the 
control of local 'authorities. Th/> intention 
was to a-scertain by experiment how far local 
control might prove equal or sujicrior to central 
administration. IVactically the act was ignored 
by the local authorities, an<l further legislation 
was deemed necessary. This has tended rather 
in the direction of extending the protection of 
the law to chihlren in various occupations not 
coming within the factory system, than of in¬ 
creasing the restrictions upon the employment 
of youthful labour^' The act (1889) for the 
prevention of cruelty to children gavo.Ao those 
employed in theatrical and other ciitertaiumentf 
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the benefit of the factory acts. That of 1904 < 
forbade children to sing, perform, or offer 
thi^igB for sale in any public place without a 
licence, liccnoes being only granted to children 
over 10 and under stringent conditions. It 
forbids, as did the Children’s Dangerous Per¬ 
formances Act, 1879 (amended 1897), the train¬ 
ing of children under 10 as acrobats or for any 
dangerous performance. The act 1908 made 
the punishments for misdemeanours under these 
headings still more severe. Similar legislation 
has been gi-adually adopted in foreign countries. 
In Franeci, the desire lo protect young children 
from exhausting labour has taken j)racti 4 *al shape 
in recent enactments. In the United States 
labour is regulated by the several shite legis¬ 
latures. There has been in recent years a steady 
tendency in several .states, stimulated by tlie 
reports of ti.e various “bmeiius of statistics of 
labour,” tn piovifle tor tlie j)n)teeli()ii of children. 
[See Chii,hj:j:\’s K.Mi'f.ovMi'.NT, App.] k. n. 

CIIIMINAGE. Among the sjiccmlrevenues 
iiiisiiig Irom the o-veeptional jiosition of foiust 
land was a toll on trallic known as elniiiinago 
(Fouksts, Mkiuj-val). The law naming 
those irom siieli toil ermld l)o taken, and 

its aiiioiiiiL, IS I(» b(i loinid in llie Cli.liter ol 
tlie l‘’oIe^t, f) lleiivy JIl. ^ 1-1. 'I’in- special 
mention of this toil '.iir_fj;j(>sts tii.at it had hern 
made an excuse lor iiiih asoiinlih' e\aclion bcfoic 
the issue ofllu' eliailcr. Under tlie law so 
sctthal ti.i I'oresler is allowed to take chimiiiage 
unless lu; holds lus t>(Iice m fee by the jiaymeiiL 
ot a relit tor it ; no persons but tliobc who come 
into tlii' I ores L to liu_\ bi u^iiuond, timber, or cliar- 
coa) to sell again aic to be liable tf pay the. toll; 
and all »tlicr Li'ca' clleraaiid oven those who camo 
to Ict'ih away brushwood on their own backs 
without the Use of beasU or carts wero to pass 
free. The auiount of the toll was fixed at two- 
jicnce for each cart for each lialf-yoar, and one 
haUpenny for each horse. Tlie toll so limited 
seems tif have foinie<l no grievance, and its 
amount is usually iiriimport.ant. For instance in 
Sherwood forest in the loth erntury the cliimiii- 
ago is farmed out at 6s. 8d. a year. The word 
is sometimes used for any toll paid for jwissing 
along a road. 

[Manwooil’s Forest Law (4th ed.), 1717._ 

Records of the Buromjh of Noliingtiam^ vol. ii., 
1883.—Dr^Muiray’s NewFnglLsh iJictivnaru,s.v., 
1889-] 0.0. c, 

CHITTI, Luigi, by birth an Italian, passed 
the greatest part of his life abroad ; this ex¬ 
plains how ho came to wTite his books always 
in French. In 1833 ho jmblished a Cours 
d'iconomie ■^olitiqxie and in 1839 at Biussels, 
a pamphlet— Dcscrisesfinancures et dc ia riforme 
du SysUmc Mon^tuirc. He had occasion to ob¬ 
serve a very sovero monetary crisis in Belgium, 
the origin of which ho ^assigns to excessive 
emissions of paper monoy, He proposes the 
gradual abolition of metallic money, substitut- 


( ing paper money for it, which, if only not 
superabundant, cannot become depreciated, a 
doctrine which is clearly taken from Ricardo’s 
Reply to Mr. Bosanguet. Ohitti proves himself 
to be well versed in questions of capital, credit, 
money, exchange, but is no original thinker. 

H. P. 

CHOROGRAM. “A chorogram is the 
result when different aggregates are indicated by 
surfaces, showing the size of each, and portions 
of the surface are coloured or shaded differently 
to indicate the result of the enumeration in 
each aggregate. It can be profitably employed 
to show the different degrees of the ociuirrence 
of a single phenomenon in dillcrent aggregates.” 

[Annals of tJ^e American Academy^ Supplement 
May 1891, " 'I'he Uibtory, Theory, and Technique 
of Statistics,” by A. Aleitzeu.] 

(See Ghai’Iiical Mimion.) 

CHOSES IN ACTION. The term applied 
by early lawyers to riglits of action. 

Choses in action were n d. at common law 
as.sigiiable excoj»t in tlie ease of bills of exchange 
and other negotiable instruments wliich by tlie 
custom of merchants were assignable by indorse¬ 
ment and delivery of tlie liills. In the reign 
of Henry VIII. it was held that a chose in 
action mtght be assigned us satisfaction for ft 
debt, tlie as.siguee to sue if necessary in the 
assignor’s name. Afterwards by various statutes 
luomissory notes, bills of lading, and life and 
sea policies of assurance were made tA^igiiable, 
but it was not until the 30 & 37 Viet. e. 66, 
§ 25 (0), that it was provided gcnenilly that a 
legal cliose in action may bo assigned. The 
assignment must be in writing, and notice of 
the assignment lias to be given to the person 
liable to pay the debt. 

A right of action conferred by a suit in equity 
was always assignable in eipiity. 

[Principles of the Law of Personal Properly^ by 
J. Williams, London, 1887.] J. K. c. m. 

CHOSES IN POSSESSION. Movable 
tangible jiropcrty, as opposed to rights') of action 
w’liicli are called cLioscs in action. Property of 
this nature could not at common law bo held 
by estates though settlements wero always 
enforced in equity. As compared with real 
property, choses in possession descend to the 
administmtor or executor, and not to the heir, 
but title deeds, heirlooms, fixtures and chattels 
vegetable are exeeption.s lo tlie rule, as they 
partake of the nature of real property. 

[Willianifl’s Personal Properly, Lomlon, 1887.] 
J. B. c. M. 

CHKEMATISTIC (or Money-making). The 
locus elassicus on ehroniatiatic ia in the Politics 
of Aristotle, bk. i. ch. viii.-xi. The ]ias,sage is 
somewhat obscure, from the nice distinctions 
dwelt on ; but the gonoral iiurport is tliat there 
are two sorts of chrcmatistic—one natural and 
necessary, being the art of acquiring the material 
resources to be placed at Die disposal of, am^ 
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used by, the higher art of economic, of which 
this kind of chrematistio id the handmaid, 
whilst the other sort is devoted to the unlimited 
pursuit of gain for its owu sake, without rela¬ 
tion to the real wants of the liouseliold or the 
community. The word ia now usually applied to 
systems of theoretical or ])ractical economy wliich 
overlook the liighcr ends of society, and exclude 
from consideration questions of moral obliga¬ 
tion and j)olitical well-being (see Akistotle). 

J. K. I. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISil is a name which 
properly belongs to the propagation of co¬ 
operative production or working men’s associa¬ 
tions hy F. D. Maurice and his disciples iu the 
years 1849 to 1853. For its iiso merely as a 
name for socialism inspired by Christian motives 
see SociAMSM. Its origin is to bo found in a 
letter from J. M. Ludlow to Maurice (March 1848) 
saying that the socialism of Paris workmen was 
a real power which would shake Christianity if it 
were not Christianised. After the j>uhlication 
of Henry Mayhew’s letters on the London poor 
in the Morning Chronicle, in 1849, Maurice and 
his followers at Lincoln’s Inn, who had alrejuly 
been trying to persuade the Chartists, in Folitir^ 
for the, People (6th May to 29th July 1848), and 
in discussions at the Cranboume Tavern, that 
moral and sanitary reform were of much more 
importance than extension of the suffrage, 
turned their attention to economic questions. 
They were led to deny any beneficence to the 
operation of self-interest. “ Free competition,” 
said Ludlow, “mars everywhere, instead of 
making, the wisest distribution of labour” 
(Ohrislia.n Soeialisjn, p. 35). “Wo have pio- 
tested,” Maurice wrote to Dr. Jelf, 12th Nov¬ 
ember 1851, “against the spiiit of competition 
and rivalry precisely because we believe it is 
leading to anarchy, and must destroy at last the 
property of the rich as w’ell as the existence of 
the poor ” {Life, ch. ii. p. 83). Asa remedy they 
pro^wsed “Christian Socialism,” or friendly 
association for productive purj) 08 ea. Tiicy 
sometimes went so far as to imagine a state of 
things in which all producers might “combine 
regularly into one body which should, after 
mutual explanations and by mutual concert, fix 
the terms upon which each member should dis¬ 
pose of his wares to the others '^(Ludlow, 
Christian Socialism, p. 35); but they suggested 
no pnnciplo of distribution on which this 
.agreement should bo based. They founded an 
association of tailors (February 1850) of which 
Waltor Cooper, formerly a Chai-tist, wasinanager, 
organised a society for promoting \vorking 
men’s associations under a council of promoters 
among w'hom were Maurice, Charles Kingsley, ; 
T, Hughes, E. V. Neale, and F. J. Funiivall. 
Altipi LoeJte, whl^ represents the ethical side 
of ’the Christian __Sociali8t doctrin^ was pub- 
lisllod early in 1850, and was followed by 
Tracts on Christian SodalisTtt, Tracts hy Chris^ 


tian Socialists, and the Christian Socialist, i 
weekly penny paper which lasted from 2d 
November 1650 to the end of 1651. Its placfl 
was then taken by the Jcncrnal of Association, 
which endured till 28th Juno 1862. The 
evidence of the “Promoters” before Slauey’s 
Committee of the House of Commons on “In¬ 
vestments for the savings of the middle and 
working classes” in 185('. aided iu bringing 
about tiie legalisation of co-operativo societies 
by the “Industrial and Provident Partnerships 
Act” of 1852. After the passing of that Act 
the society for promoting associations was re¬ 
modelled ^iid the temr “Christian Socialism,’* 
as employed in this connection, was ahandoued. 
It was offensive alike to theologians, economists, 
and socialists. The hostility displayed towards 
tlie Christian Socialists in many quarters waii 
more due to the name they assumed, and to the 
vehemence with winch Kiiig.-iic} denounced com¬ 
petition, than to dislike of their Associations, 
though tiicse were doubtless looked on with 
some 8U3i)icion as copies from French models 
(see Co-()pKUATU)N. For recent liiatory seo 
Socialism, Appendix to V(»l. 111.). 

[F. Maurice, Life of Frederick Denison ^fannce, 

2 vol.s., 2tL ed., 1884.—T. Hug]io.s, Prefatory 
Memoir in the Eversley ed. of Alton Locke, 2 voI.s,, 
18S1.—L. Breiitano, Die christUch'Soziale lie- 
iDcgung in England, 2 Aufl., Leipzig, 1883, con¬ 
taining bibliopraphy, pp. 75-78.—J. M. Ludlow, 
Christian Socialism and ils Opponents, 1851.— 
Abp. Bensou, Fishers of Men, 1894.—Dr. E. W. 
Donald, The Expansion of Religion, 1896.—Bp. 
Cbas. Gore, The Mission of the Church, 1892.] k.c'. 

CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMICS 
Clmrch, the Me<Jl®val, Kcoiiumic Ititluence of, p. 280; 
Roman Catholic School of Kconomics. ji. 'JSS; Intlu- 
enco of Proteataut Thought on Kcoiioinic 0|iini(in 
au)l Practice, p. 285. 

CHURCH, The Medical, Economio 
Influence of. The following article ia not 
concerned with the origin of church pro}>crty 
or the title by which it is held—suhjetts whicli 
belong rather to the historian or the jurist than 
to the economist;—it is limited to two points: 
the influence of the church upon social ranks, 
and the influence, chiefly in England, of church¬ 
men and ecclesiastical bodies, as landowners, 
upon agriculture, 

1. If it bo true that the.mediaval ohiircb 
was always the greht lovelier, that the clcrjcal 
order was the one profession in which it was 
po.saible for a man of the humblest birth to 
attain to tho highest position, this was less by 
virtue of express enactment than in oonsequenoe 
of the facts, (a) that the church remained free 
from the distinctions of classes that grew up in 
the civil state, and (5) that the churchman, as 
tlie rule of celibacy ^oame uiiiversally accepted 
in Latin Christendom, could be raised to any 
rank without the dr&wback of liis founding a 
family of nobles. Tho possibility of ri^g was, 
it is true, not confined to churchmen: but that 
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vbich was the exception among the laity was 
common among the clergy; and in ono import¬ 
ant point, with respect to slavery, the exemp¬ 
tion of the clerical status from the classes of 
civil society produced a remarkable relaxation 
of class conditions. 

It was not, however, for n any couturies that 
it bocanio the accepted doctrine tliat an 
ordained person was ipso fado n j'eo m in. At 
first tlio only question that arose w.is that, 
when a slave was ordained or received into a 
mona.stery, his lord was robbed of his service. 
Accordingly, by n number of ordinances con¬ 
tained in tlie civil law {Cod. i. tit, iii. 37; 
Novell. V. 2, ex.^ii. 35), and reinforced by 
ecclesiastical decrees which became incorporated 
in the canon law, it was repeatedly laid down 
that no bishop should ordain a slave without 
the consent of liis lord. The rule was not 
merely intended to protect the lord’s rights: it 
was I'ouiid also that slaves guilty of crime 
availed themselves of the refuge alfordcd by 
holy orders or admission to a monastery to 
escape punishment; and cliurclinicn on tlioir 
side—St. Leo the Great is a prominent instance 
—objected to the clerical profession being 
“dclilcd by tho baseness of association” with 
slaves {Can. apost. Ixxxi. (cp. Cwtc. Chalced. 
A.T>. 451, can. iv.); Leo I. Upisl. iv. 1). 

If, however, iu tho lifth ceutury it could be 
conceived as possible tliat a man might he a 
clergyman and yet a slave, this idea early gave 
way before another which presumed that if a 
slave were ordained with tho knowledge of his 
lord, and without any objection raised by him, 
he wa.H a free man, though not formally manu- 
mittti-. It W!’.': still, however, eoncedod that 
supposing the loixl were not aware of the act, 
he had a light to chiiin his slave within the 
space of a year: and that ordination did not 
for a long time involve of itself emancipation 
is shown by the enactments in the civil law, 
that, si^ipofting an ordained slave returns to 
secular pursuits, his lord may claim him ; and 
that it was lawl'nl to oid.ain a bondman bound 
to the soil on his lord’s land even without his 
lord’s consent, so long as he continued to fulfil 
his servile duties {Novell, cxxiii. 17). This 
latter rule was soon modified by the provision 
that tho ordained person might perform his 
sejwieos by a dcput}> {Novell.^ l.o. ; cji. gloss, in 
Cod. i, tit. iii. 37)—an arrangoincnt which 
was oceeptcil by ecclesiastical authority ; but on 
this side it was maintained that in no case 
could u man in priest’s orders bo claimed back 
as a slave (Gedas. I., epistt. in JJccr. Oral., dist. 
liv. 9-U). 

Ro far, therefore, it appears that it was the 
lord’s assent, express or implicit, which made 
the clerk free; that, failing such assent, tho 
lord was compensated b^ substituted service ; 
and that a distinction made itself felt between 
jpneste orders and the inferior degi'oes which 


admitted a very large and heterogeneons com¬ 
pany of ordained persons to ecclesiastical 
privileges. It was unquestionably the admis¬ 
sion of slaves to the lower orders which led to 
tho gravest abuses ; and tho prohibiti(jn of the 
ordination of slaves without their lonl’s consent, 
which is repeated through Franki,sh time?, 

Karol. Magn. Admon. gen. (a. 789), cap. Ivii. 

cp. cap. xxiii.); Illudow. Pii, CupU. eeel. (a. 
818-819), caj». vi.), and of which a famous 
instance occiiis in tlio sixteenth <'ustitution of 
Clarendon {CmsL Clar. xvi., cj*. Stubbs, Sel. 
C7ittrif7*s(ed. 5,1884), p, 137 ; Asnis.Clar.\-s..^)^ 
was directed principally against this jiractice. 
Not merely were tho lord’s rights infringed, but 
persons of suspicious character were able to 
remove themselves from tho ordinary jurisdic¬ 
tion of tho country. In spite, however, of 
])osilive enactments, the view that a priest was 
necessarily free liccamc extended to the diacouate 
and the inferior orders ; and the petition of 
tho commons in 1391 that the villeins might 
not be allowed to send their sons to school in 
order to raise them by lioly ordens {qc null neif 
on viUyn vnet ses cn/anlz de cy en avant a e^coles 
pur cux avoncer par clergic) {Jlot. Farl. iii. 294, 
cp. Rogers, JJisL of Agrio. a^ Prices (1866), i. 
78, 93) may bo taken as jiroof that by that time 
tho result was established. 

With reference to the influence of the church 
upon slavery outside its ovm body, thew can 
be little doubt that tho huniancr ]>rmciplea of 
jurispnidenco by which, at least in England, it 
was guided were favourable to the bondman (cp. 
Theodor, PenU. xiii. 3; Egbert, Penit. Addit. 85). 
Alike iu Erancia and in England ordinances 
wore passed moderating tho abuses of tho slave- 
trade (Freeman, Ahm. Co7iq.\. (ed. 3,1877) 336 
seq., 435), aiul in these the hand of the church¬ 
men is hardly doubtful. Still more striking is 
tho public action of St. Wulfstan, bishop of 
Woi'cester, to whose aiguments and those of 
Lanfranc was attributed the express piohibition 
by William the Comiueror of the export of 
slaves (Rtuhhs, Sel. Cfmiers, p, 85; Will. 
Malmcsb. Cesft. Rcgg. iii. 269 ; cj*. Freeman, 
iv. (ed. 2, 1870) 380 seq.), a prohibition which 
was extended by St. Anselm iu 1102 to any sale 
into slavery whatever (Eadmcr, Hist. Nov.y a. 
1102 ; Freeman, v, (1870) 223 seq.) The 
emancipation of slaves was from an early time 
recognised as a religious act, and tho practice 
of inoluding such a deed in tesbunentary dis-, 
positions was manifestly promoted l)y clerical 
j>ersuaaioii. If religious oori'orations w'ere not 
specially forward in manumitting their own 
bondmen, it was rather boeaiiso the law of the 
cluircli was precise against diminishiiig their 
property, than through any reluctance to in- 
croa.so the body of freemen. But tho process by 

1 (innner de Pnnt'Sfiinte-lilnwncc's Httiiek upon th4 
eoiistitution {St. Thomw U Martyr, line* ‘248S-*2490 eti 
Uippeau, 18ti9) rests ratlter u& a priori gi umids. 
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whiih the bondman rose through the ambiguous 
rank of the villftin to that of the copyholder 
is traceable to known ocoiiomieal causes and 
only in isolatetl cases to ecclesiastical influonco. 

2. Lands in the possession of a chuveh were 
distinguished from other real property in so 
far as they were in-otcctcd against alienatiuu, 
and enjoyed certain immunities from thu i)ay- 
raent of taxes. 

(а) According to the civil law, church lands 
could not as a rule be alienated, tho\igh they 
might bo exclianged between two religious 
corporations or mortgaged up to a limited 
amount {Nooell. cxx.) d'liey c(Hild only bo 
alienated by an act performed in the iiroscnce 
of the inetroi^olitaii and of two bisliops of the 
vicinity {Novell, xivi. 1 , Ixvii. 4). Except as 
subject to some such condition, alienation was 
totally forbidden by the early councils (CW. 
Caiwn, Ecd. Afrie. xxvi., xxxiii.), and by the 
later canon law it was not iiermitted sbw iiista 
cawa, that is without evident necessity or 
advantage (G Leer. iii. tit. ix. 1). Hut the 
power which was reserved of granting leases of 
land not brought into cultivation made it 
possible to frustrate the intention of the accepted 
rule. Setting on one side the numerous eases 
of alleged nnlawlul appropriation of church 
lauds by the civil ruler, cases in which there is 
ofteTi reason to suspect exaggeration in the 
record of the misdoing (ep. Ereeman, ii. (ed. 3, 
1877) 004*567), wc hud abundant instances in 
the Domesday Book and elsewhere, of church 
lands being granted not merely for life but for 
several—commonly three—lives (sec examples, 
in Freeman, v. 778-7S5), at the exjiiration of 
which it was not always easy for the grantor to 
resiune [Wssessicn. By degrees it was atteni]»tcd 
to restrict the practice, and the cauLUi law as 
laid down by Clement V. prohibited all grants 
for life or even a term of years, allowing them 
only "ad modicum tempus” {UlontrU.. iii, tit. 
iv. 1 ), an ambiguous phrase which was after¬ 
wards restricted by Faul II. to three years 
{E'xirav. comvi. iii. tit. iv.) 

( б ) Among the earliest grants of laud to 
churches or monasteries, in England tliere aie 
examples in which it appears tliat the lands in 
question were entirely freed from the common 
burthens of property (Bed. Vit. S. £cned. vi., 
Epist. ad Ecijherct, xii.) ; but soon, as such 
grants were multiplied, it became a matter of 
public ])olicy to subject them to the iriajda 
lucessilas. With regard, however, to the other 
payments to which land ^vas liable, the usage 
T^ried ; sometimes tlio land was wholly en¬ 
franchised, sometimes only in ]iart ; sometimes 
ii bought its enfranchisement by jiaymcnt at 
the time of the grant or by a aurrender of laml.s 
in lieu of future'obligutioiis (Liiigard, JJhf. and 
Antiq. of thf. Aiiqh-Saa’.on Church (1845), i. 
240*250). Gradually the rule was cstablislied 
that lauds held by a church or religious house 


were hold in "free alms” {libera^ elceinosyna\ 
or FranIv-almoion (j.i’.), a form of tennr€ 
which is found in Domesday as not e.vclusiv^ly 
ecclesiastical (Freeman, vol. v. p. 804, scq.\ 
and which is legally understood to involve ex- 
em])lion from all temporal dues (Digby, Inirod. 
to the Hist, of the La to of Real Rropcrly (cd. 3), 
p. 38 ; Bractoii, iv. 28 f. 207 ; Ellis, Oen. In- 
trod. to Loiticsda'i (1833), vol. i. p. 258 .scq.) On 
the other hand the liberty thus impli(!<l in the 
possesaiun of lands by the church did not extend 
to all laiuls held by the cliurch, nor was it at 
first admitted by all statesmen. The latter 
point is^suflicieiilly ilhistrated by tlie notorious 
policy of Uaudol[)h Flambqrd; and as to the 
former, it is clear that the recognised obligation 
of the trinoda nceessKas might naturally bo 
construed in the light of feudal ideas as carrying 
with it the obligation to feudal military service. 
That this was in fact the case is shown tlio 
wav in which Archbishop LaulVanc—to name 
no oLher instance—comjiounded for the .services 
due from the convent of Christ Church, Canter¬ 
bury, by niaintaiiiing a certaiu number of 
knights Citnianr. eexliii. ; ej). Freeman, 

v. p. 372); and when in 1159 ihc imjiosi- 
lion of Scutage {q-v.) was carried out, it wag 
lened also upon church lands (<;p. .loh. Sarcsb. 
e)>ist. cxlv.) But fioni tlie reign of Henry 11. 
onwards, the payment of taxes directly levied 
on ohurch lambs was repeatedly re-si.sted as an 
infringement of ecclesiastical iinmuiiities (cp. 
Stubbs, Const. illsL of Etvjl. (eil. 1880), i. 647 
scq.f ii. 187 ■'*’'■ 77 ., etc.); and it was to preveuL a 
fraudulent nmltiplication of lands for whieli 
such immunities could be claimed that Jviward 
I., ill 1279 , enacted the statute of Mortmain 
(Stat. dc Vir, RcHq.. an. Stubbs, Sd, Charters, 

!'■ ■'/■’S S'?-] 

The laiifls held by a religious house, at least 
tho.'B in iis iiumcdi.ite vieniity, were os a rule 
cultivated by the brotherhood itself, and tlio 
jicrsonal interest thus devoted to the 4/ork pro¬ 
duced better results tliaii the enforced labour 
of bondmen. The evidcnco of the Domesday 
survey goes to show tliat tho church lands were 
in a liighcr state of cultivation than other 
jironerty. The niouks also employed them- 
selve.s in clearing forests, draiuing marshes, 
and making roads and bridgr;s (cp. Lingard, i. 
267 si 07 . ; Oawwiw^UwiiyQrowlhtf Engd.hulxi^lllry 
and Commci-'X Li (he Early and Middle Ages, p. 
G4 5 ^ 7 ., 1890); and the Cistercian order, through 
the activity which it displayed in sheep farming, 
promoted in a singular degree the production 
of the staple commodity of England. Through 
the immense extent of their j»rojierty, variously 
estimated in tho I3tli and 14 th centuries from 
a quarter to a Indf of the total lan<led pro])erty 
of England (Wyclille, de Etcl. xv. p. 338 ; cp. 
Pearson, Hist, of tnyl. ii. 497 (1867)). the 
churches and religious houses came to take an 
important share in the industrial development 
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of the country ; and it is acknowledged that the 
clergy were mild landlords (see generally Stubbs, 
Comt. Hid. iii. S62). Tho attacks of the 
Lollards upon the landed [uoperty of the church 
wore insi>ired ratlier by a prinH objections to 
the system itself than by any actual abuses to 
which it led ; and the considerations which 
Bishop IVcock, wiitiiig in the middle of tho 
I5th century, alleged on the oppoaito side aro 
probably in the main just. “Thu treuthe is,” 
he says, “that the tencmc’itjs and idle the 
posscssiouns with her ])urtcnauncis, \\luch the 
clergic (religiose or not religiose) holden and 
hauen, is belter nieintene<i and susteyned and 
rc])arid and kept fro lalliiiginto noiijt and into 
wildiriH ss, than i^ tlio samo tcncmcntis and 
possessiouns with licr purteuanucis weren in the 
lioudis of gicte lordis, or of kiiyjtis, or of 
squyoris. . . . Tho teiiauntis, occuiuyng tho 
teiicmentis and jiossessiouns with purtcnauiicis 
vndir the clergic, hen esilier tretid, lasso disesid, 
and not greened hi cxtorcioun, as tlici scliouldcn 
be, if tlici helden the same toncmeijti.s and 
possessiouns of temporal lordis or of knyjtis 
and stpiyers.” Among other points in favour 
of those who held of the ehurcli, Pecock 
notices tb.at their tenure was less liable* to be 
distill bcil tliaii that i-f those who held under 
lay lords ssur of overmuch bhvniiKj of the 

Ciergiiy vol. ii. j). tl70 seq. (ed. Babingtou, 
I860)). It has ix-en noticed liy critics least 
friendly to tho mediieval church that it \\a.s 
such causes—the known advantage to the tenant 
—that did mueh to recoiK-Ue public opinion to 


the enormous cs(aU*s held by the cluircli (Pear* 
8on, 2hd. of Enql. vol. ii. [>. 502 ; Rogers, 
vol. i p. 160). That at the close of the Middle 
Ages the slate of things was somewhat altered, 
ami the abuses which had arisen with resiicct 
to tlie management of church property calb-d 
forth well • loiiuJed complaints (cp. Dyaloi],' 
btiweiie a GenWbnan and a Husbandman, 1530 
ed. Arbcl^ 1871, ]». 134 sejq., Ballads from 
Manuscripts, ed. Purnivull (1809), vol. i.), need 
not he deuied ; but the (pic.siion, which is a very 
debatable one, lies beyond the jirovinte of the 
present article. u. i,. i>. 

[See Sir F, Palgrave, history of Normandy and 
JCit'jIttnd, esp. Introil. to vol. iii.] 

The Roman (Jatiioi.io School (as the 
pconomie s^;hool of thought whieh has developed 
williin the Roman Catliolic Chutch has been 
termed) is of comparatively lecciit origin. 
Tliough the dale of its birth cannot he lived 
with exactness, it certainly goes as far back as 
Sejitomber 1869, when a con fci cnee of bisliojis 
giving s]M‘(;ial att'-ntinn to social (piostiona met 
at Fulda in (Icrmany. 

No doubt the Catholic church, through the 
fathers m the lirst ages of Christianity, and 
through it« doctors in tlit Middle Ages, liad 
always occupied itself with the social (question 
from certain points of view, especially with 


regard to the relations between the rich and 
the i)Oor. Through its agiiiicy, indeed, lending 
at interest had been forbidden by the civil 
law (see Aquinas; Canon Law'; Ciiuhch, 
Mepi.4:val). But it was not till quite recently 
that it published a jirogramme of economic 
reforms, and turned its activity ]iarfifularly to 
labour questions. Without imjniting any in¬ 
terested motive, it may be siipjiosed that this 
action of the Roman Catholic church has been 
not uiiiiilluenccd by the desire tn regain the 
power over tho labouring cla.ssc3 which socialism 
tlireatencd to wrciicli from its hands. Up to 
tlic present time, howev'^er, tliis object docs not 
apjiear to liave been attained. In .sjiite of the 
armies of woikmeii which the church leads as 
l»ilgi'inis to the feet of the Pope, in spite of the 
“ workmen’s clubs ” {Cerdes uumiers) wliich the 
church stiives to imiltiiily in France, no pio- 
foimd impression seems yet to liave been made 
on the* ma.sscs of the labouring jiojuilation ; and 
it is from the ranks of tlie liigher clergy and 
tho aristocracy that it has almost exclusively 
draw'll its leaders and even its adhci'ciits. 

In England the kite Cardinal Planning wa.s 
prominent in labour questions. In the United 
States, Cardinal Gibbons has undertaken the 
defence of the Knights of Labour. In France 
Cardinal Langunieux*, Comte Albert de Mini— 
an cx-cavalry ofticor and one of the most 
eloquent stieakers in the French legislature, 
M, Harmel—a large maiiulactuier,—all three 
arc organisers ol workmen’s pilgrimages. In 
Switzerkind, M. Dccurtin.s, (hquity of the 
canton of the (irisous, has tikoii an active jiart 
in the labour laws passed in Switzerland of late 
years. In Oeimany, the Bishoj of Mnycnce, 
J^loiusigner von Kettek'r, now dead, was one of 
the initiators of the movement; iit juesent 
there is the Bisiiop of Breslau, Monsignor 
Kopp, who played an important i>art at the 
Iniernational Conference of Berlin on the 
regulation of labour. In Au.stria, there have 
been Baron do Vogelsang, now dead, the Prince 
of Liechslentciu, and others. I’opc Leo XIII. 
bus placcil himself at the liead of the movement. 

■ On several occasions he has .shown great interest 
i in social questions, cs{jceially by his famous 
' encyclical of 15lh May 1891 and his addro.ssi's 
I to the workmen pilgrims. 

Bv tlie vehemence of its criticisms of the 
economic organisation of the day, more purticu- 
laily by o]>posiiig itself to imlivklu.ilism, self- 
help, competition, and the inordinate si'iirch 
for gain, i.lso by tlu* sombre ]»icture wliich it 
]iaints of tlie comiition of the woikiiig classes, 
tho “Roman Catholic seliool” makes eominou 
cause with democratic socialism. Like it, in- 
deed, it piotc.sUs against Manches/erthum, 
against the body of teachin;^ which regaids 
per.soiial interest as tlie only motive loixie of 
human activity, and the law nf supi»ly and 
demand as tho sole regulator of wages. Hence 
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the appellation of '^Catholio socialism " which 
it Bometimos receives. However, it always 
refuses to accept this title. Indeed, it stands 
really at the opposite pole to the socialist 
Bchool, for its objects are not only to conserve 
but also to restore the fuudaracnial institutions 
of society, id cst —religion,—family,—property, 
—employer system. It sees the solution of the 
social question, first of all, in the fulfilment 
of the laws of morality and religion, then in 
that corporative system which, in the words of 
Loo XIIL, “ coTupriscs in itself almost all other 
works.” This corporative system must not bo 
confused with the co-operative system, so much 
extolled by some of the Protestant schools of 
socialism, or even with trade-unionism. The 
"Roman Catholic school ” understands by this 
phrase associations of trades, composed at one 
and Vie same time of masters and of men, re¬ 
gulating in sovereign fashion, and by decrees 
fitted to each jiarticular iudnstry, the number 
of hours of labour, the rate of wages, and so 
forth ; and inve.stcd with the rights of property 
in consequence of their status os corporate 
bodies, and with political j^ower through their 
ability to elect their representatives in the 
chainbor. The works of M. Harmcl in tho Val 
des Bois near Rheims ore usually given as a 
. type of the industrial organisation which is 
the ideal of this school. 

In Franco and in the countries which have 
felt the influence of the French Revolution and 
of the movement of idea.s which thenco took 
its rise, the "Roniau Catholic school” violently 
attacks the Principles of '89, holding them 
responsible for tho state oi agitation and un¬ 
rest through which tiie nations of Europe arc 
struggling. Thus the law of equal division of 
estates between all the children is rcgjirded by 
the " Roman Catholic school" as the chief cause 
of the disorganisation of the family, whilst 
from the abolition of the corporative system 
the misery of the working classes is held to 
have mainly arisen. 

Tho question of state interference has caused 
the division of the "P^oman Catholic school” 
into two clearly-marked sections. The inter¬ 
ventionist school, tho names of whose repre¬ 
sentatives have been given above, labours 
steadily for state interference to regulate the 
length of tho day’s labour, for tho enforcement 
of Sunday rest, for the abolition of usury, for 
the prevention of monopoly and speculation ; 
in fact, for all measures which seem likely to 
raise the condition of the poorer classes. On 
other hand, the "Liberal” section of the 
"Roman Catlioli^school” entertains a distrust 
‘ ''f'state interference in a coercive shaiie, which 
is no whit less than that felt by the ei«nomio 
school’of Adam Smith.' It sanctions the ap¬ 
plication of state interference only in cases of 
•clearly-proved necessity, and upMolds liberty of 
labour and freedom of conti-act. It is also less 


bitter in its oriticisms of the economic organisa¬ 
tion of tho day and coniines its programme ol 
social reform to tho restoration of tho authojity 
of the church in aociefy, of the i'ather in tho 
family, of the employer in tho workshop, and 
to the txcrciso of social duties. Further, its 
characteristics are more of a lay nature; it 
refuses to bo called "Catholic” in the narrow 
sonao of the word, and f'pens its arms to all 
who desire to apply tho historical method to 
the study of social facts. M. Le 1’*lay (j.v.), 
who died in 1883, is usually regarded as the 
chief of this school, which includes among its 
members several distinguished professors, for 
instance M. Claudio Jaimet, professor at the 
Catholic university of Paris ; Cliarlcs Perin, 
formerly professor at tho university of Louvain, 
and his successor in the same chair, M. Victor 
Brants. It was believed that the rojic would 
give liis 0 ]iinion on tho delicate point involved 
ill these discussions in such a way as to decide 
the question. But the holy father, in his en¬ 
cyclical of May 1891 dc Conditione Opificim, 
exju’essod himself in such general formul.'c and 
made use of such diplomatic and guarded lan¬ 
guage, that each of the two sections of the 
school has been able to claim his high approval. 
Thus the encyclical declares "that the force 
and authority of laws are necessary to save tho 
uiiha])iiy workman from those speculators who 
treat men as if they were machines,— who use 
them up in order to glut their own insatiable 
cupidity.” Nevertheless, it also coudeniiis 
state socialism "which aims at .‘substituting 
state control for [laternal care.” Moreover, in 
his address to tbo vorkmon pilgrims on 19lh 
September 1891, in which be commcnteil on 
liis encyclical, tho Pope declared "that it must 
be taken as certain that no true and ]waetical 
solution of the labour and tho social question 
would ever bo found in purely civil laws, how- 
cv(W good they might be.” It is therefore 
]»r(>bable that these two main linos tf tliought 
—the one seeking a reme<ly for all human ills 
by methods closely allied to those of socialism, 
the other by strictly religious influences,—will 
continue to divide the " Economic school ” now 
existing in the Roman Catholio church. 

[Francesco Nilti, II soeialismo cattolico, 2(1 cd., 
Roux, Turin, 1891.—"ITie (^athoHc Church and 
Economics,” J. Keane, Quarterly Journal qf 
KconomicSi Oct. 1891.—C. 8. Devaa, Polftital 
Economy, liOndou, 1892. Stonyhurst Series.— 
Von Kettcler, IHe Arbeiterfrage und das Christ- 
enthum, Muycnce, Kirchlieim, 1866.— Liberal- 
ismus, Socialismus, und Christenihum, Mayence, 
ICirchiieim, 1871, by the same author.—Rudolph 
Meyer, Der EmancipaiifMskampf des vierteu 
Utandes, Berlin, 1882, 2d ed., 2 vols.—Charles 
Perin, Le Socialisme chrHien, Paris, Lecoflre, 1879, 
—Decurtins, La question de la protection ouvrihs 
intemalionale, BemI, 1889.—t>e Mnn, Disoowi, 
Paris, Poussielgue, Svols.—Harniel, CatSekismedu 
patronf Paris, 1889,—also Manuel d*tAe eanan 
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Hen chTHknf^, Toort, 1879.—Manning, Hu 
RighU and Dignity of LaJbowrt London, 1887.— 

I'he Journals and Reviews which are the organs 
of file “ Roman Catholic school ” are very numer* 
ons. The following are the most important in 
France; VAmciationCatholiquetHh onthlyreview 
(oigan of the school of the Comte de Muii).— La 
R^orme Socialt (organ of the school of Le Play). 
—In Germany; conducted by Abb6 

nitze. — Jlistoriach’politische Blatter, — Cltrisilich- 
sociale Blatter. — In Austria : Oesieirncliische 
MoTiaiaschrift fur christliche LoeUl Refurvi, for* 
merly conducted by Baron de Vogelsang; Das 
Vaierland.'] c. o. 

Thr Influence of rjiOTESTANT Thought 
ON Economic Opinio:: and Practice. 

The intention of*tliis article is to trace the 
influence of Protestant thought, mainly on the 
continent of Europe, both in its original tend¬ 
encies and in its historical development on 
economics. The outcome of these influences 
may bo generalised under four heads, viz. : I. 
the princi])lo of Indiiyidualism encouraging 
individual eiiteipiiso, the stability of private 
property, and llic development of industrial 
progress ; 11. the jJi iiicijde of lihre examcn (thn 
expr(.K.sion is that of Gui/ot), whicdi in freeing 
the mind led indirectly to the liberation of 
trade, free compctiiiuii, and the doctiino of 
Iciisscz-fdirc as I'nrtlier developed by the French 
revolution; III. the Protestant idea of the 
state during the transition period, which helj)ed 
in esUllishing tlic nieicantilo theory in Holland 
and England, and the camcralistic conception 
of political economy in Germany, since economic 
bcience was then reganled merely as a method 
of action, the object of which was the furnish¬ 
ing tlu' .sUitc or its liead with ways and means 
to carry ou t.lm government; IV. Protestant 
ethics in relation to the modem economic 
method, introducing the Variialive element of 
Chri.stianity (i.e. that not only the selfish ])rin- 
ciplc ol' sujiply and demand hut Ciiristian love 
and duty«ln)uld be the guiding laws in eco¬ 
nomic action—the doctrine of Adolph "Wagner) 
as a corrective of the piii-ely egoistic theory. 

I. Individualism.—F riends and enemies, 
Guizot, Soebohm, K. Marx, and E. de Laveleyc, 
declare alike that the “history of capital and 
the supremacy of private interest,” i.e. commerce 
in its modern aspect, commenced contempor¬ 
aneously wjth the ])eriod of»tlie reformation, 
accompanied as that movement was by many 
discoveries and inventions, and the recovered 
sense of personal freedom and responsibility. 
In ProiesUnUism and Catholicierri in tlicir bear¬ 
ing upon the Liberty and Prosperity of Natiansy 
by Emile do haveleye (1875), the progress 
of economic cntciprisc is attributed to the 
superior education and enlightenment fostered 
by Protestantism, De To&jueville a.scribing to 
the Puritan discijdino of flio first settlers the 
same result in the oommcrcial expansion of tlic 
United States. From Luther to Protestant 


divines' of the present day the moral force oi 
the dignity of labour and the duty of cheerful 
exertion in the subduing the earth b)’ economic 
effort, have been held up to adnr'vation, and 
have given an impulse to the economic life of 
Protestant countries. The Wealth of Natiom 
af>peared in 1775-76, and marks a revolution 
of thought in Protestantism in the author’s 
mind, and a revolution of industry then com* 
iiiGiicing. “The machine is somewhat in the 
nature of Pi'otcstantism,” says Dean Uklhom in 
his brochure on Katholieimus w.oi Protestant- 
ismus gegenuher der socialen Frage (1887). 
Private property is encouraged by Protestant¬ 
ism. Luther, in his Sermon on Usury (1579), 
speaks of three grades “of dealing well and 
worthily with temporal goods.” The highest 
is to allow ourselves to be despoiled of it with¬ 
out olforing opposition, the lowest is to take 
neither profit nor intoiest, though he sees objec¬ 
tions to this ideal being realised. Whilst 
Erasmus complained of the “rage of owner¬ 
ship,” Pi’otcstantism endeavoured to make a 
compromise, maintaining the ideal in theory 
and encouraging what Fr. A. Lange calls a 
“moderate egoism,” or “ethical materialism,” 
in pi’actico (see Qeschichte des Materialismus, i. 
254, 294. Cp. J. E. Thorold Rogere on The 
EconomicIntnpretationof History{\^^9)yYi. 83). * 
Resold in the 17th century speaks of private 
IToperty os of human origin, yet approved of in 
Holy Scripture. 11. Grotius, at the head of the 
classical school of political economy in Holland, 
defends it. Pufendorff adopts it from him, and 
the theory dominated the old-fashioned eco¬ 
nomics in Pnissia, until the new school of 
economists, with Ad. Wagner at their liead, 
jtoiiited out the importance of correcting the 
rigid theory of private rights as to prcj'erty by 
the recognition of what is duo to the com¬ 
munity, and thus reconciling the principle of 
jjrivato interest with that of public advantage. 
This naturally folloM'cd ou the gi’owth of 
altruistic ideas affecting alike Protestant and 
economic thought. II. Liberation of In- 
DUS’i’RY follows logically from that of liberty of 
thought, developing the five points of iiidusti’ial 
independence : freedom of labouj', free trade in 
hind, free movement of capital, freedom of in¬ 
dustrial enjprprise, and a froo market regulated 
by demand and supply,—it further implies the 
removal of all governmental and trade restric¬ 
tions. But between the original conception of 
these principles in the 16th century, and their 
realisation in the 18th, lies the intermediate 
(‘cononiic period of III. Mergantilism, the 
reign of tlie “ regal theory ” of political economy 
as then held in Gcnminy. It mouji.s that the ‘ 
object of all economic elfort, and legi.slation 
directing it, is for the benefit of the state and 
its head. This view of directing the economics 
of the nation by royal mandate is encouraged 
by the Protestant idea of the state. With the 
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break-up of the old feudal and ecclesiastical 
systems of social organisation a fusion is olfectcd 
of all private and corporate economifs in one 
political or mtiowil economy. The whole com¬ 
munity assumes the character of an ccononiie 
society, wliilo it is directed by the central 
jiowcr,—absolute monarchy {Qcsdiichte der 
Kation.ahikonoviic von II. Eisenlmrt, 1881, pj). 
6, 7 ; also Bau und Lehcn dcs sodalcn Korpers, 
von A. E. Er. SchafHe, vol. i. p. 17, 1875). 
Thus Luther favoured state magazines for pro¬ 
viding the people with food. In England the 
secularisation of church property became a 
measure of state policy, and, in turning public 
into private property in land, had very import¬ 
ant results to the rural economy of the country 
(see T. E. CliHb Leslie’s Land Systems, p. 233 
seq. and Measures atfecting commercial 

tariffs for the encouragement of native industry, 
even the proposal of graduated hixaiion for the 
{I :rposes of mitigating the evil ellceta of a 
oebttsod cun-ency, and the rajiid growth of 
pauperi.sm, which K. Marx attributes ti* the 
contemporaneous rise of Erotestantism and com¬ 
mercial industry (see Das Kapital, Kntik der 
Poliiischen Oekonomie, 2d ed., 1872, \\ 750 
icq.f and cp. p. 128 ib. on the progress of 
cajjiLttlisra in Protestant lands), all these 
affected the development of economic science 
at this time. It simply became a method 
for increasing the resources of the countiy. 
Roschcr shows how closely connected such 
questions were witli the doctrine of mercan¬ 
tilism (see Mercantilism). Bonntz, Besold, 
Klock are the German rei)resentative3 in the 
earlier part of the 17th century of this stage 
of economics as a science of state finance. 
Petty, Locke, North represent the same tend¬ 
ency ill a more advanced state in England. 
Cromwell’s Navigation Act(lG."il) ia a practical 
illustration of it. They show the influence of 
Protestantism, encouraging national egoism as 
a national duty. In mure recent times the 
various forms of state-legislation, favoured by 
Prince Bismarck under tlm name of “practical 
Christianity,” or of goveniimnit interference 
with factory labour, as j)romotcd by Lord 
Shaftesbury in the name of Christian philan¬ 
thropy, as well as the previous liberation of tlio 
Prussian peasantry by Von Stcit, and the 
“organised benevolence ” of AVicheni and Huber, 
the pioneer of German co operation, are all 
the outcome of Protestant Cliristiaiiity and 
patriotism combined, with a view to give effect 
to tlic theory of “freerlom of person and pro- 
perty under a simide and strong government.” 
if. The ETiiic-< of Pro<estanti«iii, os modified 
by tlie philosophy of Fichte and Hegel, have 
•Exercised a jjrofound influence on tlic principal 
writers belonging to the' modern ‘historical 
bcKooI ” of political economy in (Jormany. The 
state now comes to be regarded aS the et/tos or 
Tcpresenlative of wliat is best morally m the 


community, and the church in alliance with if 
as the upholder of a higher ideal of the economic 
man. Thus in the Handhich der VuJilis^Jfen 
OckoTiomic (Ist ed., 1882 ; 3d ed., 1890), 
among whose contributors wo mention, as mem¬ 
bers of iho historical school, Tj. nreiitaiio, H. 
von Scliecl, and Ad. “Wagner, wdio lay stress 
on tlin ini]»ortaiico of Protestant Chiistbiiiity, 
wo aio told that ethics teach “social man the 
duty of not only following egotistically his own 
inierc.st, but also the welfare of others, and 
unselfishly to jirovide, according to his ability, 
the community with the requisites for the 
materiijl and spiritual elevation of his fellows ” 
(p. 49, 1st ed.) The stj^te is defined as the 
grandest moral institution, bound to use its 
force in the pursuit of all economic iniciests, 
and by rational state-intervention to sujijdenuMit 
the deliciciicics of self-help {ih. pp. 52-64). 
Wagciicr, the j^rivy councillor (to be distin¬ 
guished from Ad. Wagner the iirofessor, seVeral 
times mentioned in this article), as a leading 
Protestant layman in Prussia, and Bishop 
Martenseii, as a rj;uii»li clmrchmaii, both look 
up to the state as tlio power which should 
bring about “a just distribution of the com¬ 
mon social product of all for all.” Sismondi, 
representing Genevan Protestantism, was one of 
tho lirst to discard on religious grounds the 
supremo rule of laissez-faiir, and calls on the 
state “to regulate the i)rogress rif w'ealth,’ 
defining political economy' as hi plus sublime 
SncMC de la bUnfaisaiice. Sohalllc, us the 
representative of South German Protestant¬ 
ism, is the most cautions, as well as, next to 
ilosoher, tlie most erudite advocate of this 
theory', wiiich makes man, not money, tlio 
object of all economic exerLi(»n, and in which 
humanistic l^rotcstantism aii<l economic human¬ 
ism may be said lo be ini.\cd and merged. By 
humanistic PriUestaiiti.sm we mean the modern 
form of it, which lays streSvS on tho humanities 
taught in Christianity, and by eeonuftic human¬ 
ism wc mean the more recent clforts to treat 
political economy as a science wliieli ha.s for its 
object the improved condition of humanity as 
a whole. Tho question is no longer, says 
Roschcr, “wliat are the laws of political econ¬ 
omy, but whut ought they to be,—not an 
inquiry into the jiriin-iples which govern the 
accumulation of Vealth, but as to ivhat if^inui* 
in his economic relations, wliat ho does, what 
he wants, what he is to ho” {Oeschic/ile dc/ 
Nalional-okonnmik in J.kulscklo'iui, 1874, pp. 
1033-34). To conclude, from tho days ol 
Luther to those of Leibnitz, and down to our 
own tiine.s, Protcsiaiitlsni, faithful at heart to 
its original aim, the liberation of the mind 
- -though for a time diverted from this object 
by yielding to the opposing opinion—subniis- 

I sion to flcgniatic Vs.scrtioii,—again accepting 
the 8iin])l('r doctrines of earlier ChjisLi|iiiity,— 
has oontin Rally exercised a weighty influence on 
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the evolution of economic thought Political 
economy itself is regarded by ouo school of the 
pr|sent day as having gone through soinewliat 
similar successive stages, establishing at one 
time as its foundation tlio principle of sturdy 
sclf-dcpcndciico, accepting at another the silken 
fetters of state tutelage, then pa'^sing on to tlic 
absolutism of scientific dogmatism during the 
era of “liberal mammonism,” and rising at last 
to an ethical conception of its nlis^ 2 iou as the 
science of a free yet harmonious organisation of 
industry, destined to attain the highest eco¬ 
nomic interests of mankind, the highest develop¬ 
ments of huiiian culture. ^ 

IFieilenek Scebobm, The Kru of (he Proteaiani 
Jtevolidion, 1874.—M. Guizot, JJe la Civilisatim 
en Jiuroj/f; (feme ed., 1801, l!2r''ine Lefon.—W. 
HoliotT, Trotestuiitismns uiid tSoauliaiitus :— -//A- 
iorurJf-jiolW'^rhfi Studitny raderborn, 1881. Tbe 
chief value of this work consists in its quotations 
li’om Comte, L. Jilanc, and Gerraau autlmrities on 
the economic luilucnces of the Reforniatioii from a 
Koinan Catiiolic staiidpniiit, see csp. ]>p. 88-116, 
162-108.—Alexis de Tocquevillc, De la hcimcTaixe. 
en Amtutjtic, lOcim; cd., 1874, iii. pp- 8-10, 42, 
218-2ir», 220-227.—Friedrich von Faereiibach, 
Die Sociahoissi'iiseiiaften ()8S2), ])}>. 211, 244, 
278.--T. F. Chile- IasUj, Ji’-Miyaon Polilical and 
Alond 1‘hiloHiijtini, p 107 this jiassago was 
-tiginally iniMi'liod in the I'ortnojhtly JUvieii\ 
Jidy 1875. — A. F. Fr. Si-luirtln, Dan ycse'lhchaft- 
hcJie *<i/sfcm der waiadUidien WiTiftaikafl (1878), 
i. p. 41 ; ii. 15, 527-528. —litni uvd Jahni {loc. 
Cil. .'??//'/!'h ODl-Ohd.—('. Kaiitsky, Tln'innfi 

1 Sri StH'l\l ISMIII Xpj). Vi)l. III. M. K. 

CHllONOGKAM A'SO IlEXOGUAM. 
Clironograiii8 ami hrxtigrams are diagiams 
“showing the intm.sily of a jihenomenon at 
various j-eriodb of time, by the lise ami fall of 
a curve within a system of co-ordinates exjucss- 
ing a mcasuie and time. If tliia occurs in an 
automatic register, observation and representa¬ 
tion take place simnltanoonsly. Hut tlie liexo- 
gi'am mffcv also be eonslrucfcd later” (sec 
CrllAI’HK'AL METHOI)). 

[Axinalsof the American Academi/y Siipjdemciit, 
May 1891, “The History, Theory, ami Technique 
of ytatistirs,” by A. Meitzeii.] 

CHURCH-SEED (cherchrsed, c/terchcomer, 
chcrchminhrc). “ A certain measure of threshed 
wheat that every man was bound to bring to 
the church, in the timo of the Hritons and 
Angles, on St. Martin’s Day. Hut, since the 
coming of the Noiilimcn, many lordships took it 
to their use and gave it according to the ancient 
law of Moses by the name of “first fruits,” a.s 
you will find in tholeiters of King Knut that 
ho sent to Rome, and is called clmrch-sccd 
ijuaai semen cedesinc." The above (Kfinitiou 
given in the Ejqmiiio vocahulorum- in MSS. 
St. Paul’8, Liber Piloau.s, Red Book oi‘ Ex- 
chetpior, and other Anglo'?l‘'reiicli glossaries of 
tho 13tli Century, In the Saxon laws, liowcvor, 
under tho head of Dc primiiiis seminuvi wo read 


“And church-scot at Martinmas; and whosoevei 
holds it over that day lot him pay it to tha 
bishop and. indemnify him xj fold and to tha 
king 1208.” (Cniit, Eedts. X^oonw, 8). From 
tliis it would scorn that tho word is a corruption 
of cliurch-scot (cherchescact)—the “c” becom 
ing mute—and in the Norwich MS. of tho glos¬ 
sary the termination is given as “soht.” 

H. ua. 

CIBRARIO, Giovanni Antonio Luigi, 
Count, was horn 1802, in l\ii'iii. He entered 
the service of the Sardinian gover;inicnt 1824, 
was entrusted in 1882 with diplomatic mis¬ 
sions in Switzcrlaml and France, and in 1833 
with Austria, and took posbossion of Venice on 
the 7tli of August 1848 in the name of King 
Charles Albeit of Sardinia, In 1852 he was 
ai)])oiijlcd minister of finance in the cabinet of 
D’Azcglio, and in the .same year became minister 
of juiblic instniction. In 1855 he was ajipointed 
minister of foreign affairs. He died at Salo 
; (Brescia) in 1870. Tliis distiiigui.shcd states- 
^ man has written an amazing quantity of his¬ 
torical studies, juineipally concerning tho house 
of Savoy. As an economist he owes his fame 
to two hooks, the Slotia ddV eemomia poJitica 
nd medio evo (2 vols., Turin, 1839), translated 
into French, with a preface by IVolowski (in 
1859, Guillanmiii, Paris), and the historical 
treatise Ddla Schiavitn c dd Servaggio e 
specialmentc dci Semi agricoltori (2 vols., Milan, 
1868-69). Resides tlie.se larger works, some 
financial essays, reprinted in Ins (Turin, 

1811), should be meuLioned. M. v, 

CINQUE PORTS. Tlic namo applied to 
the five towns of Ila.stings, Sandwich, Dover, 
Romney, and Hytlic, which were incorporated 
for tile deh'iiee of the realm and other purposes 
jirobahlyby Edward tlie Confe.ssnr. Tlic “ancient 
towns” of IVinchelsoa and Rye, and several 
other j)Iaees, corporate and iion-eorporate, were 
atierwards added as inembei-s. Somo VTiters 
liavf, tried to identity tho five loading ]iorts 
with the five Roman fbrtres.so.s, which, under 
the comes littoris sa.vouid, gnardeil the south¬ 
eastern shore, but the, better opinion scorns to 
be that they were of Teutonic origin. It is 
probable that the trading intere.sts of the ports 
first brought them into iiromincnec. Tho in- 
liahitants.wcre fishermen, and tlicy were ac- 
cu.stomcd to resort northwards a considerable 
distance to tho banks at the mouth of the Yare 
to dry their nets and jiaek tlieir fish. This 
practice devcloi)ed into an imjHiitaiit annual 
fair at Great Yarmouth, which was attended by 
fishcraien and traders from various jiiirts of the 
Continent. The uiaintemuicc of order, and the 
cxcrci.se of jurisdiction at this t'air belonged to 
the portsincn from tho earliest period of their 
history. Profe.ssor Montagu Burrows {CinqM 
Vorta, London, 1888) traces the origin of all 
their di.stinotivo institutions to tlieir conneotioD 
with this fair. 
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Jurisdiction was exercised in the ** Court of 
Shepway/' a body composed of the bailiff, and 
a certain number of freemen from each port, 
but the aaacmblies known as the “Brodhull” 
and the “Gestlijig,” usm-pod its administrative 
powers, and the Lord Warden and his courts of 
admiralty, chancery, and pilotage, gradually 
encroached on its judicial powers. 

The chief duties of the assembly were as 
follows: (1) to cxcrcisejui’isdiction at Yarmouth 
fair; (2) to fix the number and size of ships to be 
furnished for the defence of the realm ; and (3) 
to safeguard the franchise of the porta. 

The ports were at the height of their power 
during the reigns of John, Henry III., and 
Edward I., when their ships constituted the 
only existing English navy. Dmdng the 15th 
and 16th centuries they gradually declined 
owing to the filliug up of their harbours, the 
necessity of a state naval organisation, and 
the growth of other commercial seaports. The 
assemblies still continue in name, and the Lord 
Warden may exercise ccitain minor judicial 
functions. 

\ChaTteTs of the <Jinqxte Ports, by Samuel 
Jeakes, London, 1728.— Oingtte Ports, by Mon¬ 
tagu Burrows, London, 1888.—Art. on “ Ciu<iuo 
Ports ” in Encyclopcedia PritannicaJ] J. E. c. m. 

CIOMPI (name supposed to be derived from 
the Fr. compare, used by the French soldiery of 
the Duke of Athens). The sudden uprising of 
the Ciompi in Florence, 1378, was one of those 
movements in Europe which took place during 
the half-ccntury subsequent to the Black Death, 
and may i^ossibly be regarded as due to the 
dislocation of industrial conditioiiK brought 
about by the diminution in the numbers of the 
people. Immediately, however, the movement 
in Florence was due ’ to (a) the rising of the 
lower guilds against the upper, especially against 
the great wool guild; (A) reaction against 
Guelfio tyranny ; (c) political restlessness of the 
populace. Regarded from the staudpoiut of 
history, the lising of the Ciompi may be said 
to have been successful in bringing about a 
relaxation of the excessive domination of the 
greater guilds, but its elfects at the time were 
somewhat various. At first it was entirely suc¬ 
cessful, tlic inferior guilds obtaining a much 
greater power, and the guild of Jhe popolo 
minuto being established, but in 1382 the force 
of reaction led to tlic abolition of this latter, 
‘and to a considerable restriction of the advan¬ 
tages attained. The ground gained was, how¬ 
ever, not entirely lost. 

[Wno CoppoiiL (Muratori, Ital. Script, p. 
11 etc.).—Maclnavelli, Sforia di Mr^nze.] 

K. c. K. u. 

CIRCULATING MEDIUM. The circulating 
o^ediiim m all civilued countries consists at the 
present time to a vciy large extent of orders to 
' pa]; atims of money in the form <tf bills and 
cheques. At the present time Bank notes aic no 


more than the mere small change of the ledger ” 
(Newinarch, Address as President of the Section 
of Economic Sciffuce, British Association, Man¬ 
chester, 1861). Coin plays a large part in 
retail trade, but its share in the more important 
transactions is now comparatively small. The 
circulating medium at the present time iu this 
country may be said to consist of cheques, bills 
of exchange, notes, and coin ; to these book 
transfers, where the accounts arc under the same 
administration, may bo added (see Banking ; 
Casu ; Clearing System ; Currency.) 

[Fordetails “Paper on the Proportional Use of 
Credit Dpeuments and Metallic Moii^y in English 
Banks.’' G. H. Pownall, Journal, Institute oj 
Bankers, October 1881otSier papers in same 
journal, and those of the Statistical Societies of 
London and Manchester, etc.] 

Cri’ATION. See Jurisdiction, Scotch. 

CITATION. A document issued by the 
High Court in probate and divorce matters. 
Probate actions, which were formerly begun by 
the sendee of a citation on the defendant, are 
now opened by the issue of an ordinary writ of 
summons, but “citations to see proceedings” may 
bo served on third parties who may possibly bo 
interested in the matter, so as to bind them by 
the result. In divorce proceedings a citation is 
“ extracted ” and served on the respondent and 
the co-respondents immediately after the filing of 
the petition. E. s. 

CIT^ OUVRIlllRE. Tliis term is applied by 
French economists in a general sense to blocks 
of buildings rented to working-xlass families on 
such conditions that they may by payment of 
fixed instalments become the owners of their 
houses. The best known instance on the Con¬ 
tinent is that at Miilliauscn, where there is a 
settlement of 7000 ]»crsons, mo.illy employed 
in the industries of tlie town. Used in this 
sense, it is equally applicable to grouja of work¬ 
men’s dwellings in England and America which 
have been purchased by the occupied through 
j the medium of building societies or co-operative 
banks. But the term is used in a narrower 
sense to describe the famous FamilisUre founded 
at Guise by M. Godin. The ciU owvrUre may 
be roughly (]cscril)ed as an attempt to reconcile 
' the capitalistic enterprise of the modem world 
i with the craft ussociaiioii, of the mediteval 
I world. It is not a municipality j»8tabljahed 
to provide for certain cominon wants out o! 
revenues levied on individual inliabitants, 
but it is a manufactory so managed that its 
surplus profits arc appropriated to develop 
linman nature in all its mental, moral, and 
physical relations. The supervision of the 
munici])ality may be said to bn superseded 
by the organisation of industry. Sanitation, 
education, and iK>or relief are all provided by 
a volnntary apportionment of the net rewvxls 
of common work, and public opinion takes tbe 
place of police. Perfect freedom of vofuntary 
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^«?flociation has eliminated the force of com- 
nilsory association. The city is dead but the 
litizen is alive, and the cluiroh based on labour 
las Overcome the atete, whoso basis is taxa- 
;ion. The settlement at Gnise, whei'o this 
briTi of city lile has been dcvelojied to the 
lighostpoint (.soothe Co-operative Traveller, by 
0. Greening, Labour Association, 1 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, 1888), comprises about 88 acres, 
)f which 11^ acres are covered by Iho iron 
vorks, 2i; l>y i)ublic gardens nud tlio rest 
)y the social i>alac<!, schools, inatitiitea, and 
lurroundiiig groun<ls. Tlic iron works were 
>poncd by M, Godin {q.v.) in 1848, an^ from 
^hat date np to I8'''2 he was gradually 
mihling up the busirie.ss. An ardent discijdo 
)f the school of Fourier, he was detennined to 
i.sc his busincs.s as a inwui.s of elevating his 
unployi'a, an'^ he began to carry out his ideas 
ly 1 ‘edncing the hours of labour, aljolishing 
bi'tniglitly ]»ayincut of w.ige.s, altering the pay 
lay from vSaliirday.s to Thursdays and Fridays, 
uid cstiihlishiug a sick club governed by a 
iommittce ol workincn. In 1809 lie bought 
15 acres of ground and began to build the tu'st 
rt'ingof tlie KAMii.isTki;!': ('/.r.) or social jialace 
for his w’orkpcoplc to live in. huildijig after 
building, institution after institution, liave been 
iddod to the original plan, and iiow the settle¬ 
ment not only includes a co-o]>erative store 
with dt'pa.» Inieiite for gi-occry, l)akery, con¬ 
fectionery, draftcry, boots and shoes, coals, 
butchery, and every article of jirinie necessity, 
but it ))rovi(lc.H its niembmwith enijiloymcnt 
in a gigantic iron work, houses them in 2 )alalial 
buildings, nurses thoir babies as far as their 
mothers desire it, cducales tlicir children, 
[>rovidcs library, news room, billiaj-d room, 
refi’cshinent saloon, theatre, music master, 
doctors and dispciisaiy, .'is-usts them to wash 
and diy their clothes by machinery, assures 
them against the needs of old age, the acci¬ 
dents and itUments of life, and the loss by 
death of the wage-earner, and funushes them 
with all the luxuries of life, including a co¬ 
operative garden filled wdtli fruit and flowers. 
How has all this been done ? The an.swer is, 
by the capitalist sharing the profits of the iron 
foundry among the workers, instead of keeping 
them all to himself. ^ In 1877 M. Godin com¬ 
menced the plan of sharing prefibs hy giving a 
bonus on wages and accumulating the sum for 
the wage-earners. In 1880 he formed the 
w'orka, social palace, etc. etc., into one great 
co-operative society with certain provisions for 
the whole becoming llie propei'ty of the workers. 
The accumulated bonuses of the workers then 
amounted to £10,490, and the share capital 
hold by M. Godin to £150,000. The division 
and appropriation of profits for the future were 
fixed as foUows:—after payment of material and 
wi^es at market prices, a preferential 6 per cent 
of the gross profits goes to interest on caj)ital 
VOX* I, 


and the remainder is divided in certain propor¬ 
tions between capital, labour, tbe latter includ¬ 
ing mental os well as manual labour, and social 
and benevolent institutions. There were, in 
1884, 1452 per.Hon8 employed in the foundry, 
and tliey were divided into five classes: (1) the 
director—M. Godin was director for life, and 
after his death he w'as succeeded, in 1888, by M. 
Deqiienne, one of the workers ; (2) a committee 
of nine ; (3) 64 aasociate.s, persons of not less 
than 25 yeai‘.s’ age, of 5 years’ (injiloyineiit 
on the works, with cajutal of £20 ; (3) 148 
80 ci(itaires or special members who had worked 
3 years ; (4) 574 participants or ordinary mom* 
bers of 1 ycai-’s work and not less than 21 years' 
age ; (5) 656 auxiliaries of less tbaii 1 year’s 
work. Besides these there were 209 outside 
shareholders who had been workers but had gone 
elsewhere or were on military service. Classes 
(1) and (2) receive sifccial remuneration for 
management, (3) and (4) receive proportionate 
bonuses on wages accumulafc<l as share capital, 
(.5)only enjoys the benefits of amedical provident 
luiid. Fioin 1880 to 1884 over £115,000 of 
profits were apjiropriated to woikers- in share 
capital about £100,000, in cash about £10,000, 
in education about £6000. Since tlien the 
share of the workers in the bu.siness has steadily 
increased. At 11. Godin’s deatli it amounted 
to about one half of the capital. A. K. c. 

[A. ilaffalovicb, Logericnt dt 1'Ouvrie.r ei du 
pauvic (1887), pp. 448, ser/.—E. 0. Greening, Co¬ 
operative TravtlUr Abroad pp. 60-173.— 

A. Perrot, Les atis ouvrrhres de MChouse (1889). 
Txventg-eight Years of Go-partnex'ship at Guise, 
tr.an.'i, by Aneuriu Williams, Labour Co-partnership 
Association (1908).] 

CITIZEN. The term citizen ought logically 
to be exactly correlative with the term city ; 
but in actual usage this correlation is not 
observed. The term citizen is used to express 
three distinct shades of meaning ; sometimes aa 
equivalent to “member of a sovereign state” 
Rometimes as equivalent to “member of a body 
of towTismen invested with municijtal rights,” 
sometimes as equivalent to “ dweller in a to^vn ” 
as distinct from “dweller in the country.” 
The title of a well-knowu series, the “English 
Citizen scries,” exemplifies the fir.st of these 
uses ; the seqpnd is exemplified in such a jdirase 
as “ the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of Liver¬ 
pool ” ; and there would bo no gross impi-opriety 
in spt’.aking of the “ citizens of Constantinople ” 
although Constantinople is neither a state nor 
a municipality. When used in the firat sense, 
the term “citizen” connotes more especially 
the rights and privileges, as the term “subject ” 
connotes more especially the duties and burthens, 
of membership in a body politic. For this use 
of the term citizen is derived from ancient 
usage. The fully qualified citizen of an ancieut 
city was member of a sovereign state, and within 
its bounds was a highly privileged person aa 

V 
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compared either with the slave, with the serf, 
or with the alifu. Tlic associations of the term 
“suhjeot/’ on the other hand, are denved from 
the imperial and feudal jdiasos of political 
society. The political changes of the last hun¬ 
dred yearn liave les.scncd the interval between 
ancient and modern conceptions of political 
society, and have made the use of the term 
“citizen” in the above sense increasingly 
common. In the second sense referred to, as 
expressing membership of a body of townsmen 
invested with sell’-govenuncnt, the term “citi¬ 
zen ” has had a more continuous use. The 
ostablislnnent of the Roman Empire reduced the 
free cities of antiquity from sovereign states to 
municipiditics. It was only as biirgc.sses of 
one or other of these municipal towns that the 
inhabitants of the niral dbtricts had any rights 
of self-government. In the Middle Ages sell- 
government attained its full growth only in 
the to^vns, being restricted in the country by 
the pow’cr of feudalism. In sonic inodireval 
cities—in those of Flanders, of (lermany, and 
above all of Italy,—inunieijial seir-governnient 
expanded into something like the sovereignty 
of tlie Greek city. It is only in modem times 
that towm and country have been generally 
assimilated in point of self-government. In 
the third of the above senses, a.s expressing no 
more than the fact of dwelling in a town, the 
term “citizen” is of comjvavatively little im¬ 
port for j)olitics or economics (sec City : 
Ancient ; Mediaeval ; Modern), f. o. m. 

CITY 

Ancient, p. 290; Metii.'eval, i» 202 ; MoJern, p. 205. 

City, Antjent. The city with its corre¬ 
lative idras of citizen and citizenship is the 
special feature of the stage of political develop¬ 
ment reached by the ancient civilisation of 
Europe. Cities are to be found in the history 
of oriental civilisation along the river valleys 
of the Nile, Tigri.s. and Euphrates; but they 
were hardly more than gigantic collections of 
wallcd-in i>opulations depending for their exist¬ 
ence oil the conquest of some monarch or the 
cult of some god, and destitute of any inherent 
life of their own. The inhabitants were slaves 
and serfs rather than citizens. It is ancient 
Greece and Italy that gave birtl^to tnic city 
life, the life of self-governing freemen ; and the 
political history of these countries is the history 
of a number of cities, their growth, their revolu¬ 
tions, their wars and their alliances, their con¬ 
quests and their defeats. This preponderance 
of city life is rcHectod in Greek and Latin 
literature. To the ancient Greek city, society 
awl stale seemfil, identical terms, and Roman 
statesmanship knew no other method of concili¬ 
ating the oompiered tl»n that of fuirolling them 
on the oivio registers of Rome. The history of 
the conquest of the Europeawworld by Rome 
it in foot the history of the conquest and founda¬ 


tion of a multitude of cities, and of their con¬ 
nection by a system of roads. The Roman 
empire w'.as mainly a confederation of cities 
under an empcior or chief magistrate elected 
by the citizens or soldiers of the conquering 
city, and, wiicn it fell, tlie cities that ■were its 
members survived as units of government, and 
the roads that connected tliem as channels of 
commcicc for modern civilisation. 

The oviijin of the Greek or Italian city is lost 
in the legendary pa.st, but in all prol>ability it 
grew out of the union of some groat leaders of 
patriarchal clans or families, who, after subduing 
the aborigines, .seized on ami settled round some 
eommanding position, safeguarded their new 
settlement with walls, and sanctified it with 
religious worship. The city-state thus began 
us a military, but soon became a commercial 
colony. Around the original dominant families, 
sujiporting Ihomselvea by the produce of the 
surrounding iields, cullivated by the help of 
the conquered natives, and submitting, for all 
the ])ur{H)scs of iiiiituai ]irotpetian, to the com¬ 
bined government of the luvids of the families 
or clans, there would be gradually collected a 
mixed population of settlers, traders, and 
refugees. The latter eontributed to the wealth 
and importance of tlie .settlement, but had no 
voice in its management As these outsider 
grew in numbers—and tliis w'aa es]>ecially the 
case in maritime settlements—ami were called 
on to assist in protecting it, tliey naturally 
claimed a voice in deciding quc-stions of peaoo 
and war, in dividing the spoils, and in making 
laws. The internal history of these ancient citiof 
is largely taken np with ihe struggles lietwcen 
the bodies of old and new .settlers lor political 
power. Ill some cities the old families held 
their own, and tlion the government was called 
an arutocTQ'Cy, in others the "wealthier classes 
belonging to the old or new farailic.s secured 
jKJwer, and then it was called an oligarchy, in 
others the mass of indcpcndeiit+inhabitants 
gained power, and then it was called a demo- 
CTOcy. Often these various forms of govern¬ 
ment alternated with each other according to 
external or intcmal changes of conditiims, and 
sometimes a single individual, relying on the 
8U]iport of the excluded classes, seized the reins 
of government, and then i^ was called a tyranny. 
Except in citic.4«Uko Athens, SparU, aD(l Rome, 
where conditions were, for a long time, ospoei- 
ally favourable to one iorm of government, the 
political equilibrium remained very unstable. 

'Wq political powr,- for wliich the inhabitants 
of an ancient city contended was something 
unknown in the mcdiieval and modem world. 
(1) each city with the country dependent on 
it, wa.s originally no part of a larger state 0 l 
system to whose authority it had more or lo« 
to bow, but wits ail independent aovorcign 
{lOwer, v-’aging war and making peace on lU 
own account, like the govemmentj of largi 
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£uroi)eau kingdoms in tlio present day. The 
ehicf officers of the city had not merely to pre¬ 
serve, peace at home, they had to defend it from 
foreign foes, they had to jday the part of 
generals and diplomatists as well as of magis¬ 
trates and councillors, and each citizen had to 
he ready to fight as well as to vote, to run the 
risks as well as reap tlie rewards of war. (2) 
the city was, in the eyes of the ancient citizen, 
his church, ami the city magistrates were cx 
ojjicio priests. He might enutinue *o take j)art 
in the ancestral worship of the family, the clan, 
and the tribe, hut the gods and temples and 
ceremonies of the city overshadowed the^i'dni- 
ties and altars and ^j^'stivitiea of the hearth ; 
and where, as at Athens, the state religion gave 
rise to the stale drama, the city wielded the 
power of the [uiljtit and the stage. Kverywlicj-i- 
tlie secular ai-i of the sUite was supjiorted and 
consecrated by its spiritual authority, and 
patriotism and piety became indissoluble senti¬ 
ments. Exile carried with it all the terrors 
of excommunication, and the cityleaa man be¬ 
came a snrdal outcast without gods and without 
duties. 

One consequence imjvitably fnllowcd from 
the supreme ]K>sition of the city-state. The 
iudiridual liberty of the citizen was greatly enr- 
tailcd. and against the demands of the .state 
he had no rights. In such a small community 
tlio tax upon person and property was universal 
and ])ractieally unlimited, and private life was 
neve? free Horn state interference.. There were 
»;tato regulations about dress, food, marriage, 
ex])Osuic of deformed children, education, 
religious observances, political services, suc¬ 
cession !'■ jiro]irrtv, and indeed very few 
matters were left to individual choice and 
conscience. Civil liberty, as we understand it, 
did not exist. The liberty of the ancient 
citizen was twolbld—political and ]iersoual. Ho 
was free from tlic dictation of any person out¬ 
side the city, and ho was IVee from the 
dominion of any ]>crson inside the city. He was 
neither the subject of a king nor the slave of a 
master, but he was the servant of the constitu¬ 
tion. Wlietber the constitution was aii.sto- 
oratio, oligarchic, or (hmiocratic, the essence of 
oitizcDsliip was everywhere much the same. It 
consisted in the privilege to own land, to servo 
iu the r^inks ,of the heavily uriAcd soldiery, to 
vote at the civic assembly, to elect and bo elected 
to office, deliberative or judicial. 

The government of the city-state always 
turned on the general assemhiago of the body 
of citizens, whether the title to citizenship 
rested on birth, wealth, or ]icr8onal freedom ; 
but subject to this princii)le, tho funrtions of 
govemraeut were distributed, and the control 
of government exorcised very differently under 
an aristocratic, oligarchic, or democratic system. 
Under the latter system, os developed at 
AthenSi the pnblio assembly was practically 


omnipotent. It supervised all the chief 
functions of government, it voted taxation, it 
debated on and jmssed laws, it apjxjintcd sub¬ 
committees to act a.s courts of justice and 
financial and administrative commissioners, it 
elected its executive officers, it exacted an 
account fi-om every official at the end of hia 
term of oflii'C, it received ambassadors, and 
decided questions of ])cacc and W'ar. The dis¬ 
tinction of judicial, legislative, and execaitiva 
jiowers was recognised, but the division 
rejected. In an aristocratic or oligarehic con¬ 
stitution a largo portion of the functions of 
government wa.s invested in irresponsilile officers, 
or in a small council of state, elected possibly 
by tlio whole body of citizens, but rendering 
no account to it. There w'ere also mixed forms 
of govornmeut to be foujid, such as that of 
ancient Koine, whcio the popular assemblies 
were large, but bad little practical control 
over state j'olicy, whicli wa.s directed by the 
senate, consi.sting of all those who hehl or had 
held the chief executive and judicial offices of 
the state. Kelow the citizems, oeeu]»ied chiefly 
with war and polities, arc to be found in most 
city-states a body of inhabitants not possessing 
jKihtieal rights, but enjoying a large amount of 
civil jn'ivilegca in retuni for special taxation. 
These aliei'S consisted either of conquered 
“natives,” cultivating the soil in a serf-like 
dc])ouileuee on the citizen owiicr.s, or immigi-anta 
cairyiijg on commerce in a more imlejiendeiit 
condition. Many of the latter might have been 
citizens of some other city, and wore fiom time 
to time, under a democratic admitted to 

the full pri\ ileges of citizcusliij> in their adopted 
jilacc of residence. At tho bottom of the social 
structure in every city-state came tho slaves. 
No form of coii.stitution in the ancient world 
made any difference in this lesjicct, and a 
democracy of freemen was at bottom an aristo¬ 
cracy of slavc-owneis. Thus at Athens and in 
the dcj<cndciit couiiLi'y, there were at one time 
over 400,000 slaves, as against 10,000 resident 
alien.s and 21,000 male citizens of full age; 
and at Rome tho increase of slaves was pro¬ 
digious os eonquests extended. These slaves 
w’ero not only employed in domestic service, 
but in milling, manufacture, and agi'iculture. 
Much of the commercial and clerical, and even 
the professicuial work was done by them, so that 
free labour found itself liemnicd in on every 
side ny sorvilc labour. Slaves formed, iu fact, 
tho bulk of wliat may ho called the working 
elaascs; and os slaves multiplied, manual 
labour naturally became des]»iscd by tho free 
citizen. Two gigantic evils ensued. First, 
there was always danger of servile revolts ; these 
when they broke out, a.s was often the case, 
had to be put downi witli releiitloss cruelty, 
especially in small states where the body ol 
citizens formed a minority of the inhabitants. 
Second, class antagonism was engendered 
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within the civic circle. Finding very^ few 
openings for his energy, enterprise, or intel- 
ligenoe ; forced into no intimate social relations 
with tlie rich by common iuduntiial worV ; 
feeling tlio cojitrast, between the real ineijualily 
of fortune and the nominal 0 (iuality of polilir.il 
povroT, —thf* poorer citiwn u'us filled witli envy 
And liAtvo-d agiiinst tho rich. Hq began to look 
to the state as a means of re-adJusting the 
distribution of wealth. Civil war became the 
order of the day. If the poor got the upper 
hand, then confiscation and banishment, if not 
massacre, followed ; if the rich maintained their 
position, it was only by means of doles and 
bribes. The stato was cither paralysed by 
internal conflict or demoralised by corruj)tion. 
A i)eriod of disturbance destroyed the delicate 
organism of the city polity; loss of civic 
indepcinlonce and absorption into the Roman 
empire were welcomed as the only refuge from 
the weary round of revolution. Tlie city-sUte 
lost its local sovereignty, and became an organ 
of imperial administration. Slavery, Iiowca er, 
which was the curse of the city-states, was 
equally tho curse of tlic lloiiiaii empire. It 
spread from the towns to the country. It had 
poisoned the life-blood of citizens by corrupt¬ 
ing the artisan; it destroyed tlie nurseries of 
soldiers by supplanting the peajyint. 

[See La CiU Antique, by Kustel dc Coulanges, 
Strasburg, 1804.— history of Civilisation in 
Europe, by Guizot (trans.), cli. ii. — Aristotles 
Politics, by Newman, Oxford, 3 887,— JHstoriral 
Essays, by Freeman, 2d series.— Public Ecnnomi/ 
of Athens, by Bucklu— History of Greece, by 
Qrote. — Uisiory of Pome, by Mommsen.] .v. k. g. 

City, Medieval. After the downfall of 
the Roman empire and tho rccolonisaliou of 
Europe by the various bands of invading trilies 
it was the citie.s planted or fostered by Rome that 
safeguarded the political heirloom of ancient 
civilisation. But when their inhabitants found 
breathing space to look round, they found the 
world completely changed. Tlie centre of 
political power had drifted from the town to the 
country, and in tho towns themselves the 
secular traditions of Rome, which liad found 
support in civic aristocracies, resting on the 
sovereignty of Ciesar, were overshadowed by the 
spiritual influence of the Christianpclergy looking 
more and more to the supremacy of tho Pope. 
On the one hand the status of citizen with his 
urban dependents had given way before that of 
the chieftain with his rural retainers, and the 
citadel was being pelij>acd by the castle ; on the 
,other hand the prestige of the curia an<l the 
magistrate was paling before that of tho chiu'ch 
and the bishop. -In many a town through tho 
dark agea the buckler of religion was the only 
^weapon of dcfepce against the arm of worldly I 
power, and the altar the only asylum for tho I 
victims ot oppression. But aS the two great ■ 
powers of the Middle Ages became organised 


into feudalism and clcricalisnv municipalism 
was left to fight for itself. With the re-settle- 
ment of Europe and the revival of the depiand 
for manufactures the cities naturally became the 
eentr's of industry and exchange. They found 
thcmsoivcs, however, no longer independent 
statt's like the cities of ancient Greece and Italy, 
nor units of an imperial regime, but tho frag¬ 
ments of an old syetein or the factors of a new, 
surrounded on all .sides by a licrco military 
aristocracy looking with greedy eyes on their 
gi'owiijg wealth. Increase of resources natu¬ 
rally inspii'cil tho townsfolk with tlio spirit of 
resistSTico, and about the 12th century there was 
a general movement ampng them for securing 
a distinct status in tho lucdiaival world. Where 
the fcmial regime was weak, and where muni* 
ci])al traditions were strong, as in the south of 
France, north Italy, and the ea.stcrn portion of 
Spain, or wliei o natural conditions were favour- 
able, as on tho northern coast of I'hir^po, on 
the Rhino, or on tlie Adriatic, there the towns¬ 
folk easily succeeded in winning quasi-sovereign 
])owcrs, waging wars and making peace, forming 
alliances and embarking on coiK^uests like the 
cities of old. But in tlie north of France, in 
England, Flanders, and Germany, whore the 
feudal regime was strong, or whore civic life was 
nut deeply rooted in the soil, but was a plant 
of recent growth, there the citie.s, whetbei 
Roman or Teutonic in origin, had to engage in 
a tough struggle with their feudal lords, whether 
barons, bishops, or abbots, to secure some 
measure of self-govcrnmetit. Although fight¬ 
ing separately, they found a centre of support in 
iho jtower of the rising monarchies of France 
and England and in tho prestige of German 
impcrialifcim, and by the t^it acquiescence or 
active assistance of their respective allies the 
communes of France, the towns of England, and 
the fi'ce imperial cities of Germany, won valuable 
privileges. 

Tiie revival of civic life in the eiftes of western 
Europe is therefore the common feature of the 
11th and 12th centuries, but the development 
of that life varied greatly with surrounding 
conditions. The reception of a fierce feudal 
nobility into the bosom of the Italian republics, 
tho commercial enterprise of the Hanseatio 
Lea(;ue( 7 .v.), coupled with tlie weakness of tho 
central power* in Germany, thf natiral ad- 
vautage.H of tho Flemish towns, the frequent 
appeals of the French communes for the interven¬ 
tion of tlie Crown, the closer touch of town and 
country in England, necessarily reacted on tho 
civic polities of each country. But, in spite of 
the ditforontiatiou of structure by environment, 
certain features were general in most of the 
mcdi«5val cities. They were based on work, not 
on war, and they flourished rather by commerce 
than by conquest. Whether, like most English, 
German, and Flemish cities, the mediavol city 
gradually grew out of the new rural colonisation; 
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or whether^ Iike;the French, Italian, and Spai^ish 
towns, it was a revival of old ui’ban lilo, atill 
the irainspriiig of its existence was the demand 
of the couiitry-folk for the industrial products 
of the townsfolk. The shopkeeper and tlie 
merchant were in most cases the founders and 
restorers of civic life in the Middle Agc.s, and 
ite humble origin ex])lains the timidity that 
often characterised its action. Even wlicn the 
cities rebelled against their feudal lords, ilioy 
did so in self-defence, and were eager co puichase 
terms of j)oace. It was only the Italiaji cities 
with their feudal nobles that developed the 
haughty and aggressive spirit of the ancient 
republics, and made ^ ousinoss of bloodshed 
rather than of barter. Tho close of the jieriod 
of conflict between the cities and their lords 
was in most cases marked by articles of ])eacc 
called cliartcrs, and even in those parts of 
Europe, where no actual conflict broke out, the 
granting of charters became the fashion. 
Though differing iu style and substance, these 
charters confcrrcid much the same public libei ties 
everywhere — oxemi)tion front arbitrary taxa¬ 
tion, right to local jm'isdiction, the privilege of 
enfranchising the villein who had been leceivcd 
for a year or a year and a half within the city’s 
walls, and the jtower of electing oflicers and 
raising militia. To these public liberties 
private liberties were generally aihlcil, such as the 
right of citi/'-ns to marriage without the consent 
of their lord, the right of leaving their property 
to their children, and the like. Eut, such 
privileges were not granted without ii.xcd jiay- 
meuts to tho feudal loid o]i the jiart of the 
community iu lieu of tho uncertaiti exactions 
that had b- on prcvi.uialy levied in the shape of 
poll taxes and t’*ansit dues from individual 
traders. One imjjortant result followed from 
Buch fixed payments, namely, freedom of trade 
within the area belonging to the feudal lord, an 
area which gradually extended with tho exten¬ 
sion of tho (fbmain of the feudal ovcr-loi’d or 
king. As tho wealth of the cities increased 
under these favourable conditions, tho fixed 
payments, which had taken the place of tho 
old services and taxes, were Huj)j)lemcntod by 
demands for extraordinary subsidies, and in 
settling these extra payments the citias came 
to be represented in tho council of the nation, 
like the otho" feudal tenants, and an urban 
commonalty was eventually formed by tho 
bond of common interests. When onco tho 
status of the city was more or less secure, its 
civic constitution underwent a change. The 
democratic equality of au ago of confusion, 
based on individual sti’ciigth aud courage, gave 
way to the oligarchical inequality of a more 
settled state of society, based on weiilth and 
intelligence. The meeting of all tho inhabitants 
of the city to resist feudal aggression was super¬ 
seded by the meeting of the chief owners of 
houses and shops to promote commercial enter¬ 


prise. Trade being more and more the great 
interest of the city, the great merchants grew 
in prestige, aud in their association.^ n guilds 
gained political power. 

Thu origin ol' the civic (iiM>s i.s to bj 
sought in remote antiquity. The simple idea 
(see Stubbs) of a confraternity united for the 
di.scharge of common or mutual good offices, 
supported by contributions of money from each 
member, and celebrating its meetings by a 
periodical festival, may Ond parallel in miy 
civilised nation at any age of the world. The 
ancient guild is simply the club or associa¬ 
tion of modcin life. It was formed on the 
analogy of the family groiiji, and was in many 
cases consecrated by religious ceremonies. The 
ends it siib.scrvcd were very various—relief in 
poverty, sickness, old age, or in temporary diffi¬ 
culties, in loss of jiropcrty, in making pilgrim¬ 
ages, dowry on marriage, repair of roads and 
bridges, and churches. The tendency to unite 
in frith guilds or c1u1j.s for mutual protection 
became general throughout Eui'ope iu the 9th 
and lOtli centuries. In parts of the continent 
these guilds were roughly repressed, but iu 
England and iu tho more independent towns of 
the continent they formed more and more tho 
basis of urban life, and as trade and commerce 
became the chief interests of the towns, mer¬ 
chants and traders naturally I’onned their guild* 
or a.ssociations on tho analogy of those already 
existing. As the maintenance of tho privileges 
aud immunities of towns became more and more 
a matter of money payment, the w'ealthy part 
of the commercial community that made itself 
res[)onsible for this payment, and thereby pro¬ 
tected the town and its trade fiom feudal 
encroachment, absorbed civic jiowcr. In 
many cases charters of incorporation were 
granted or conrn-inod to tho ohief guilds or 
guild Ill fact these corj)orations were invested 
with an urban lordshij), ranking side by side 
with tho smaller rural lordshijis, exercising 
jurisdiciiou, enacting byc-laws, levying ta.\ation, 
organising the militia, re])airiug the city walls, 
iu short, carrying on all the functions of govern- 
inent within a limited area, ’fho membership 
of a guild then hecamc recognised us the pass- 
j>ort to civic privileges, and so long as the 
inembershij) iff .sonic guild was open to every in- 
habitant with u. stake iu the city, the constitu¬ 
tion remained more or less democratic. But 
tlie onlianccmciit of tho commercial privileges 
secured by tho cities made the merchant gudda 
more and more reluctant to admit new mem¬ 
bers. Buldvv tho merchant guilds and outside 
the constitution, there were formtid S’ade or craft 
guilds of tho small manufacturers or artisans, 
weavers, shoemakers, caipcutcrs, aud the like. 
The greater I'olk of tho large capitalists stood 
over against tho lesser folk of the small capital¬ 
ists, and as tho uumbci's of the latter iuoreased 
with the gi-ow'tli of mauufactui'es, and the influx 
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of countrymen into the towns, a struggle for 
power ensued between the two classes of guihls, 
and in some of the continental cities, especially 
in the Ehine valley, took the form of civil war. 

The result of this struggle was in many in* 
stances the enlargement of the civic Muetitulion 
by the admission of the craft guilds, but these 
in turn became exclusive, and largely directed 
towards securing markets for their goods, while 
with the growth of capitalist manufacturers and 
the separation of masters and men in various 
industries, the artisem population of modern 
times began to grow up and form a fresh urban 
community, "With the spread of the Reforma¬ 
tion a strong tide of feeling sot in against guilds 
in general, and we hnd in England a succession 
of laws passed in restraint of their authoiity. 
Although shorn of some of thoir powers and 
privileges, the merchant and trade guilds 
managed to survive in a less exclusive form, 
and ]iroved valuable sources of revenue in times 
of emergency. Henry VIII., Elizabeth, the 
Stuarts, and Cromwell alike received money out 
of their coffers, and in return were content to 
leave them tlie real centres of civic power. 

In spite, however, of the prevalence of the 
oligarchical form of civic government, the modi- 
cities were the nmsories of modem freedom, 
of civil and religious rights. 'Within their 
walls there grew up the professional classes— 
lawyers, doctors, teachers, writers, and the like, 
who gradually formed the intellectual leaders 
of the commonalty. The separation of munici¬ 
pal and ecclesiastical authority in the persons 
of the magistrate and town council and the 
bishops and clergy, tended to create a liberty 
of thought and action such as had been un¬ 
known in the ancient world with its identifica¬ 
tion of church and state, and prepared the way 
for the Reformation movement. At tlie bottom 
of the social scale the influence of civic life was 
equally beneficiah Although the mass of the 
townsfolk were in a very degraded condition, yet 
they were freemen and not slaves, like the 
artisans of ancient Greece and Rome, or serfs, 
like the niral population outside the city walls. 
The town labourers, too, enjoyed some poiiion 
of civil liberty and knew how to combine against 
oppression, and, while struggling to raise them¬ 
selves in the town, found a reapoaso from their 
brothers on the land. The barriers between 
the rich and the poor were regarded as fixed, 
not as in the past by a supposed law of nature, 
but by a contrivance of man. The church had 
from early times set its face against slavery; the 
city bred the spiiit that eventually killed serf¬ 
dom. "While the gi*owth of the capitalistio 
ol^es, the rise-of the professional classes, 
and the increase of the wage-earning masses 
irere'gradually modifying the life of tlio cities 
from within, their ext^al relations to the mon¬ 
archical regime which was bein^ consolidated in 
most porta of Europe during the 14lh, 15th, 


and ICtli conturios, weros:-' ' V buf surely modi 
tying civic life from with’ iu 1 ranco, Spain, 
Httliand, and England, ■ in (iormany and 
Italy, the cities began t" ; iln j) local inde- 
jii-ridence and quasi-sovoni/' ■ "xwh, and tc 
tak> place in a moie c ■ i sed system 

of naiional government. In C»crm:my, owing 
to the \veiikne.sH of the ecutial authoiity. and 
in Italy, owing to the ab.seuce of any coutre of 
national authoiity and the standing conflict 
between the adherents of the imperial and jiapol 
principle, the great Hanseatic cities and the 
n‘[*ublics of Lombardy, were able for a longer 
time f.o maintain their indejicmleucc, but the 
outbreak of the Thirty Yj'ars’ War in Germany 
am] the invasion of Itiily by Si»ain and France 
undeniiiiuid their sovereign strength, and in 
those countricN, too, the cities began ’o Sigh 
for tlic ^tu)ng baud of central conliul visible in 
weslcin Kui'uj'c. The signs of ccnlral eniitrol 
wcie b» be seen in ihe limitation <>!' local 
administiatioii of justice, in the exteiusiou 0 / 
iiitional tavatiou, in the lonnalion of u national 
limy and navy, and, in some countries, in the 
nuininatiou of civic magistrates by the oeiilral 
govcinmeiiL The ideas of .stll' goveimneut 
nurtured in the scedplota of cities were being 
transplanted to tlio national soil, and what 
the citizens lost in local privileges they regained 
in national rights. The conccjitlun of national 
free trade, national freedom of thought, national 
freedom of action, took the place of that of local 
liberties and iminutiities. In a country like 
France, udth a strongly centralised government, 
and with an undeveloped system of national 
representation, the decay of local independence 
was too raiucl for national well-being, but in 
England the spirit of local iiidepcndenco took 
full possession of the central government. With 
the growth of industry in the l7th and 18th 
centuries and the spread of democratic ideas 
that found their most emphatic expression in 
tlie French Revolution, the system 6 !commercial 
monopolies and privileges was shaken to tlie 
centre. With the improvement of communica¬ 
tions by road, river, and canal the demand for 
nation^ free trade and the destruction of re¬ 
maining barriers between town and country or 
districts and provinces became louder and louder, 
and with the fall of the old commercial system 
civic constituticins cried out lor reform.. 

Ghent may supply an example of the 
mcdijcval city on a very largo scale. Favoured 
by natural conditions, it wa.s one of the 
earliest places of the north-west part of 
continentoi Europe to become the centre bf 
trade and industry; and to develop the powtf 
of defending its growing wealth. Towards the 
close of the 12th century it purchased com¬ 
mercial and political privileges from its feudal 
lord, the Count of Flandern, aT.il secured seme 
increase of municiftal self-government. Civk 
jurisdiction took the place of mauarul, 
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Although at first, os in otluM- cities, the local 
magistrates were aiii)ointod liy the feudal lord, 
yet in time the power of cli ution was gi'anted 
to the citizens. A later chai Lev gave the jfower 
of fortifying the city and of raising a 
militia. By the beginning of the 15tli cen^ 
tury the external circuit measured 9 miles, 
the city area was broken np into easily de¬ 
fensible districts by the anus of the river, the 
banlcB being connected by drawbridges, and 
at the sound of the famous bell Roland, 20,000 
armed men prepared to fight for their liberties. 
The constitution of the city was originally 
democratic though controlled by the^ feudal 
authority above it, but, when municipal 
charters had conferred complete sclf-govorn- 
mont, the power of the merchant guilds 
gradually transformed it into an oligai*chy. In 
the 14th ecntm*y the city was torn asunder by 
the internal factions of the merchant and craft 
guilds. The latter, especially those of the 
wool-weavers, had been established very early 
in Flander.s owing to tlic wealth of the inauu- 
factuiaiig industries and the necessity of defend¬ 
ing them against the merchaiils, and it W'as 
only after a fierce and bloody stniggle that 
fwlilieal po^vc^ was j-cdistribuled on a broader 
principle by the aUsoipUon of the merchants’ 
guilds into the tiadc guilds. The final shape 
the constitution a.ssumed in the 15th century 
was as lollows;—The pnjnilatiori was divided 
into fifty-two guilds of iiianufacturcrs and into 
thuty-two ti’il)es of weavers, cachfratemity elect¬ 
ing annually or biennially its own deans and sub¬ 
ordinate officers. The senate, whicli exercised 
functions legislative, judicial, and administra¬ 
tive, Bub'oet to tile feudal coui't of ap])oal 
BittingatMoehlin and to the sovereign autliority, 
consisted of twenty-six members. These were 
appointed partly from the ui)per class or the men 
w,Jio lived upon their means, partly from the 
manufacturers in general, and partly from the 
weavers. TWicy were chosen by a college of eight 
electors who were appointed by the sovereign 
on nomination by the electors. The whole 
city in its collective capacity formed one of the 
four estates cf the province of Flanders. The 
quarrels of Ghent with its liogo lord generally 
arose from the demands of the latter for extra- 
oixlinary subsidies tp raise a mercenary force. 
If the subsidy was refused, war as often as not 
ensued, and though the burghers might bo 
defeated on the open field, yet they were 
unassailable behind their walls against the 
armed force of feudalism. It was only when 
standing armies took the place of feudal militia 
and political passions divided the city, that 
Ghent had to submit to the loss of its liberties. 

[Motley, History of ike Dutch Jiepnhlic.— 
Froissart. — Philippe de Comines. — Hnllam’s 
Middle Ages. —tluizot, Civilisation in Europe 
and France, —Sismondi, Uistovre de la chute de 
VEinpire Jiomainel du Diclin de la Civilisalion — 


I HUtoire dcs lUpuhliques Italiennes du Moyen Age. 

I —Stubbs, ConslUutional History. —Hallam's Con- 
stitutional History of Europe during the MidiUe 
Freeman’s Essays, 2d series.—Gneist’s 
Self’Oovemment in England and History oj 
English Constitution.—English Quilds, by Toul- 
min Smith.— Guilds, by C. Walford .—Wealth gf 
Nations, by Adorn Smith, bk. iii. eh. iii. and iv.— 
Hanae Toums, by H. Ziramem ,—da 
Francis by Lavollee, vol i.—Maurer’s GesekiehU 
der Siadt'Verfassung in Deutschland .— Bryce's 
Holy Roman Empire,] a. k. o, 

City, Modern, The modem city is in 
some respects a revival of the ancient city of the 
Roman empire. It is a unit of administration 
in a larger state, and its powers and privileges 
arc strictly dependent on the central authority, 
whatever be the nature of the latter. It 
difiers from its prototyjie; first, because the 
principle of its government is democratic, 
not aristocratic ; second, because the scope of its 
governmental authority is strictly defined by 
statute law, and not by custom or conquest. 
Residence or ])aynicnt of rates in a certain area 
are the mcwlcrn titles to urban citizemship; 
popular election or selection by an elected body 
is the general method of appointing themunici- 
jial administrator; hyc-laws form the extreme 
limit of the city couiicil’.s legislative power; and 
rates raiseil in a certain manner arc the main 
sources of civic revenue. The time of rc.sidcnce, 
the amount of the rates, the method of elec¬ 
tion, the qualifications requisite for municipal 
hoiioiU'S, the extent of administrative functions 
and of the by-laws, the incidi.-iico and assess¬ 
ment of rates, may vary enoi’iiioualy in the 
dillereiit countries of Kiiropo, in America, in the 
British colonics and Indian emjiiro ; but in all 
jiarts of the world of modern civilisation, with 
the exceiition perhaps of Russia, the above 
features cliaracteriso the modern city. Any 
man, and in tlio most advanced countries any 
woman, is at liberty, by taking a certain course 
of action which is open to all, to exercise tire 
rights of citizenship in an urban community. 
He can he ojily prevented from exercising such 
riglita by his om’u choice, f.iult, or misfortune. 
Physical, mental, or moral obstacles, that is to 
say personal impediments, may still exist, but 
there arc no insurmouutahle harriers of law or 
custom. , 

The subordination of the modern city to a 
central authority shows itself chiefly in the 
sharper hue which is drawn in modern times 
between local and national affairs, only tliose 
affairs being local which are by their very nature 
rooted in a clearly deliiied area. The mediajval 
city hi the time of its strength had, as wo have 
seen, within its boundaries almost complete 
self-government. It adminisLored its ow'ii 
justioe, largely baaed on customaiT precedents, 
it assessed its own rates and taxes, and handed 
over a lump sum to the centi’al government, it 
preserved its own peace and oixler, and it raiaeJ 
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its own militia. The only sovereign power it 
did not possess after the rise of national govern¬ 
ment WAS the riglit of making peaeo and war. 
The modern city has almost entirely lost the 
right of local Jmisdietion, it raises its own rates 
but has its taxes eoUoeted for it by national 
offieials, it is in many cases responsible for its 
own poaee and order, but it has no control over 
an armed force, and has to ask for its help if 
it reciuiies it. On the other hand it exercises 
many local functions which in the Middle Ages 
were either loft to the ehureli or fo private 
enterprise or to eompulsory service, or were 
disregarded. Poor relief and edxication are now 
supplied or supervised by the chief eivic body 
or by co-ordinate bodies. Sanitation is a matter 
of public concern not of private ca])rice, roads 
and bridges are constructed and repamed at the 
public ex[)eiise not by means of private tolls, 
and lighting and water supply, in old times left 
to nature, are controlled if not provided by the 
municipality. The line drawn between local 
aud national aifairs varies in certain points in 
different countries, but, speaking generally, local 
affairs are those matters that touch on interests 
which are more immediately connected with the 
city’s welfare, which the ordinary self-interest 
of the citizens is supposed to be capable of 
managing, aud which do not admit of uni¬ 
form regulation, e.g. roads, bridges, markets, 
harbours, lighting and watering ; while national 
affair's are those in which the nation as a whole 
is more immediately concenied, which would 
not be provided for by civic self-interest, and 
which require uniformity of ti'eatmeut. Such 
are civil and criminal justice, based on general 
principles of legal rights and penalties, national 
defence, postal communications, commercial 
regulations, and the provision of revenues re¬ 
quired for offecting such purposes. Between 
the two fairly distinct classes of local and 
national affaim come those that are local in 
their application, aud yet national in their 
interest—.such as sanitation, police, poor relief, 
and education. 

In the case of sanitation, the administration, 
though generally left in the hands of the city, 
tends more and more, with the spread of 
sanitary science, to be supervised by the central 
government. This at least is theg>rincipl6 on 
which local government in Great Britain is now 
conducted under various sanitary acts, aud 
other countries are beginning to follow its ex¬ 
ample. In the case of police there is great 
diversity of practice in modern cities. From 
^e point of view nothing is more distinctly a 
local affair than the preservation of peace and 
order within a given area, but from another 
point of viaw, namely, the grave danger to the 
nation^ OP a wlude of any local outbreak in a 
iSrge centre of industry, it becomes a national 
tfair. In all European countriSs as well as in 
America the police in the capital is under 


national not municipal control, but in the pro* 
viueial cities practice varies according as the 
more or less direction is left to tho central 
government. But in no country is tho city left 
rcspousiblc to its own citizens alone for the 
cllicicncy of its police force, aiul in some eases, 
as in France ami Belgium, Ihoie is a national 
or state police acting side by si<le with the local 
police. In the administration of poor relief 
there is also much divergence of jiractice. 
Sometimes the local body that administers relief 
is a committee appointed by the municipal 
council—this is the case in Germany and in 
some Aineiican cities; sometimes it is the 
municipal council itself, aa in France; some- 
times it is a separate local hotly foi- the most 
part locally elected butauji])lemeiiLc(I by Justices 
of the peace, as in Knglaud ; l)Ut in all eoiiii trios 
there is a tendency towards central control of 
local bodies in the matter of ])oor relief, audio 
this resj>ect the local government boArd of 
England has led the way. Lastly, popular 
education is locally administered, hut as a rule 
by bodies elected ad hoc, if not by a commilleo 
of' tho munici{-al council. The local body as a 
rule acts under stale laws and somotimes by 
help of state subsidies, but it raises a local rate 
where schools are civic and not voluntary esiafc- 
lishments. 

But however much the scope of local afTaira 
and the methods of administering them may 
vary in different countries, yet in all there is 
a large aud on tho whole an increasing 
amount of central control; financial and ad¬ 
ministrative. This control is exercised in 
England chiefly through tho central dei)art- 
ments, in America through the state, in France 
and Germany through tho national executive, 
which has a voice in the appointment of the 
mayor and burgomaster, but in each case it is 
vital and vigilant. The local bodies arc no longer 
independent organisms self-acting ; they are the 
appendages of a larger organism. (Local self- 
government has given way to local government. 

Manchester may be taken as a typical ex¬ 
ample of the modern English city. Although 
a flourishing town in the Miiidle Ages, and 
possessed of certain limited rights of self- 
government exercised through the court-leet, 
yet it did not become a municipality pro|)ei 
until the passiugef tho Municipal K^foni^Bili of 
1885. It became a City in 1858 and a County 
Borough inl889. Witlia populationof 714,4*27, 
1911 ; it is now tho third (if Salford is included, 
population 1911, 281,380, tho second) largest 
city in Great Britain. Its municipal busluesa \h 
administered by a Lord Mayor and City council 
of 123 members, 93 being councillors elected by 
the ratepayers in 80 wards, and 30 aldermen 
oo-opted by tho councillors. I'lie Lord Mayor 
(title granted 1893) is elected by the council for 
a year, and is paid ; tho rest of the council ii 
unpaid. The council administers tbe sanitary 
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acts, maintains the police force, makes and 
re]>air8 urban roads, controls building opera¬ 
tions, and supplies electricity. It also, 
in virtue of special acts, supplies the town 
with water and gas. It manages the City Art 
Galleries, the Free Library, tlie Shij) Canal, 
Higher and Elementary Education including 
the Municipal Secondary School, the municipal 
School of Art, and the School of 'J’echiiology, 
the Principal of which is on the Council of 
the Victoria UnivcisiLy of Chester. The 
Guardians of tlic Pool' for the various Poor 
Law Unions are elected by the ralcjiayors or 
magistrates. •JuslicD is administered by ^lliceus oi 
tlio crown, a stipciulury police niagifitjalc, tbc 
Mandu'-'lcr city justices, the mayor and ex- 
mayor being r.r justices, ai'pcoiilcr Jor inoic 
imjiortant criiniiiHl cases, a county courL judge 
for small ci i1 siiitM, and, iinally, (he as-«i/e judges 
os the highest cruiiinal and civil cuiuL 

The town counciTs h-gislativc jiowcr only cx- 
conds to that of passing by-laws ; the reason- 
ableucss of by-law's win be disjmtcd in a court 
oI law, and they arc not binding like acts of ]iar- 
liamcuL. The corpoi.itioii and town council can 
sue and ho sued like an individual. It must 
meet four times a year at least, ii must ajipoint 
a luiaiico and police- comiiiitieo, it must sciul in 
its accounts to ihc local government board, it 
cannot boiTOW money excc[)t with the consent 
of the local gnvcrmm'iit board or souif other 
central <b j)artmcnt, and it cannot raise money 
except in certain specified ways, chiefly by a rate 
on occn])ied houses, and for ceitainspecilicd ])ur* 
poses. 11 it wants to have its powers in any 
way enlarged it must apply to parliament, whose 
ciealm it is. 

[L'’C(U Gove^-nvicnt and Taxalion in the United 
Kingdom^ lIol»den Club Series.— Local OoveTit- 
witfTU, Chalmers (Eugliah Citizen Scric.s).— De¬ 
mocracy in America, De Tocipicville (tr. Henry 
Keeve).— AmericanCommonwcidth, Brycti. — Stein's 
Idfe, by ilceh'y.—Maurer’s (Jeschichte der SUuit- 
Verfassunij in Dcutschhvd.l a. k. c. 

CITY OF LONDON, COMPANIES OF. 
See CoMPANJKS, City of London. 

CiVlTi LAW, in the widest sense of the term, 
denotes the law of the state, as distinguished 
from the law Christian or Canon Law (j.i'.) 
lu a narrower sen^e the terui is used to denote 
the, Roman law, the great storehouse of rules 
and princi])le8 from which the institutions of 
modem states have been in great part derived. 
The history of Roman law begins with the uii- 
wiitten customary rules obsomd by the gcnics 
and curicc which made up the ancient city-state, 
and with the l&jc$ or written laws in which 
the sovereign people doelarod itswlM. Whon 
the plebeians made good their claim to political 
rights, the most important rules of the early 
law were roughly codified in the Twelve Tables 
(4C0 D.C.), end in process of time new laws 
oame to bo made by the assembly of the plebeian 


tribes; a pUhiscitwtn had the authority of a lex. 
As the trade of the city increased, it was found 
necessary to supplement tlie old civil law by 
lilies of a loss formal and more rational character, 
such as might bo applied to traders and others 
who were not Romans ; tho.se rulc.s fonnod the 
so called law of nations, i.c. the law administered 
by Roman magistiates to nicii oj all civilised 
nations. Tliis w ider law was afterwards identi¬ 
fied with the law' of nature, a conception 
borrowed from Greek iihilosopby. Nature 
impUiits in man the iiistiiicis wl'. di lead hmi 
to form societies and states, and nature endows 
man with reason, the power which enables him 
to improve legal rulc.s, and to administer the 
law in a spirit of equity. With these i)hilo- 
.so])hic notions the Romans combined gicat 
jiractical skill ; their forms of conveyancing, 
ilieir sysU'iii of accounts, and the jiioccdure of 
their courts have exercised and still continue 
to exercise an imjiortant inllucnce on all the 
commercial tran.sactions of the modern world. 
The siiceess of their impel ial policy gave them 
a w’idc field for legislation and administration ; 
but cmiiire brought with it a cliange in the 
character of the civil law. The public law of 
the ancient city was subverted in the intci'est 
of a centralised dcs[ioti.sni; the private law, 
i.e. the law relating to ja-operty, contracts, 
family relations, iTc., was greatly developed 
and improved ; Lbe cmjterors began by using 
the senate as tbeir instrument of Icgi.'^lation ; 
then they disjienscd with formalities and 
assumed the right to make coustitutions or 
new laws by their own autliority. In ajqilying 
the Roman law throughout the jirovinccs, 
magistrates were much embarrassed by the 
number and complexity of legal rules and text¬ 
books. Several attempts were made to codify 
the whole law ; and Justinian finally gave his 
sanction to a code of imiierial constitutions, a 
digest of the w'orks of the best jurists, and a 
book called the Institutes, which was to form 
the basis of legal education. These three works 
form the Corjms Juris, the authoritative exposi¬ 
tion of the civil law'. 

In the liistory of Roman law wc may study 
the origin of those commercial conceptions of 
property and contract which modern economists 
make the basis of theii* science. According to 
the old cu.stomary law, property belonged to 
family groups ; the paterfamilias had no very 
eyi.enaiv 0 rights of alienation ; things necessary 
to the family existence, such as laud and slaves, 
were alienated with the cumbrous form called 
mancipation, other things only with the forms 
of a fictitious law'suit. lly the later la^v, the 
dominus or owner had extensive and wall- 
defined rights of use and alnisc: ho could 
alienate inter mw, and, within certain limits, 
by w’ill, at his own discretion, 'fhe full rights 
of dominium were conceded to persons not 
recognised as ownei's by the formal customary 
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law ; possession of land allotted by the state 
came to be equivalent to ownership ; and equit¬ 
able ownership oaino to be as saio, under the 
protection of the prwtor, as the domininm of 
tlie Quiritnniin or aneient Roman law. A thing 
which could legally be owned was said to be in 
commcrcio, a thing to bo disjjosed of; such 
things were corjioreal or tangible (land, goods, 
money, etc.) or ineoiporeal (debts and valuable 
rights). Immovable things (land and house 
property) arc distinguished from movable 
things (goods, cte.) It is to be observed that 
the Roman law does not attach any special 
importance to jiropcrty in laud ; the domiiius 
of land came to ha^'c very much the same 
freedom of alienation as the owner of goods ; a 
person not the owner of laud acquired rights 
over it only by virtue of some definite contract 
or transfer of property rights on the ])irt of 
the owner. The complication and difficulty of 
property law arise from the various arrange- 
menta by which the rights constituting full 
ownership may be separated from one another 
and vested in dilferent ))crsons. The custody 
and use of a thing which belongs to A may be 
transferred by agreement to 13; A m.ay be 
restricted in the use and alienation ol liis 
property by reason of rights vested in R: in 
other words, B may enjoy a servitude over the 
property of A. B may have a right-of-way over 
the land of A, a right to use the laud for his 
own convenience, and this we may call a ]»osi- 
tive servitude. Or he may have a right to 
forbid the erection of a building on A’s laud 
which would obstruct the pa.'isage of light to a 
neighbouring house, and this we may call a 
negative servitude. Rights ot way and rights 
to light are praedial servitudes; they cannot 
be claimed unless by the owners or occupiers of 
neighbouring property. There are also {lersonal 
servitudes, rights over the property of another 
enjoyed by an individual without regard to his 
ownership or occupation of property. Of these 
the most important is usufruct, the right to use 
and take the fruitsorppofitsof property belonging 
to another. Where money and goods are treated 
as capital, one person may have the usufi’uct or 
qnasi-usufnict, the capital stock being presciwed 
intact for the persona interested in the corpus. 

The law of contract exhibits the sanqp giwlual 
extension of individual liberty as we observe in 
the law of property. Primitive custom hardly 
permits a person to alter his nghts by his own 
act, or by jirivate agreement with another. But 
in time reasons arc found for enforcing certain 
kinds of agreement. These are (a) real contracts, 
i.e. those which concluded by transfer of a 
thing. If e.g, a piTsOu actually receives a thing 
*iy way of. loan or dejjosit, ho is compelled to 
^restpre tHo* thing dr its equivalent. Barter in a 
’rea^ contract; it becomes bindii^- when one 
party has actually performed his ]>ait of the 
Dargaln, do ut des. In the case ot (t) formal 


contracts, where the agi'eement is binding be^ 
cause the parties ha\ e used some solemn lorm ; 
they have exchanged the woid.s of question and 
auswerknown ns a .sti]*ulatiun(vi'ibal obligation), 
or they liave joim-d in making an entry of the 
(li'btiii thi^ creditor’s ledger (literal obligation). 
Purther, the law rocognisi's couM'Tisual contracts, 
wliich owe tlieir binding 1‘orce to the agi cement 
of the jjartio.s. In an action on a formal con- 
ti-act, claim and defence must be founded on the 
strict letter of the law ; in an action on a con¬ 
sensual contract, plaintilf and defendant might 
bo ordered to do what was I'air and riglit. To 
the class^ of consensual contracts*belong the 
most im])ortant commercial transactions—sale, 
letting and hiring, partnersliip, and mandate. 
Such were the lines on which the Roman lawyers 
coustrneted their system of {n'opiietary and con¬ 
tractual riglils. To give elli rt to the rights 
recognised by law is tlic ohicc of courts and 
magistrates. At Rome and elsewhere the r?igu 
of force piecedea tile reign of law ; self-rcdresa 
is the rule of all early r.ommunitics ; it is only 
by degi'Cfts that the state assiunes authority to 
decide private disputes. First we have ciistom- 
aiy rules by wdiich money payments might be 
made in atonement for wrongful acts; there 
arc also customs and forms by which private 
transiictioms are placed under jmblic protection 
—a sale, a will, or a contract is made in jiresouce 
of the people, or of witnesses representing ihe 
people, and tlie eomraiuiity w thus bound to see 
that the parties perform tlieir duty. Finally, 
disputes when they arl^e are rfefcrrwl to arbitra¬ 
tion, and forms of process are prescribed by tlio 
magistrates. Of the forms of action known to 
the oldest Roman law, one was a lequcst that 
the magistrate would appoint an arbitrafrjr; 
another took the form of a solemn wager, each 
party dc])Ositing a stake which ^vas forfeited if 
he failed to jnove his case. On the analogy of 
this action by wager was framed the condidiu, 
a remedy which scorns to have been irfiroduced 
in the interest of creditors and the money- 
lending ela.s.s. There were also forms of execu¬ 
tion, by which a creditor could seize his debtor’s 
property and hold it as a pledge, or lay hands 
on tho debtor himself and bring him before the 
pnetor. If the debtor did not discharge or 
formally contest his liability, the creditor might 
take him away ami detain him in custqdy ; 
after the lapsw ol a prescribed time the debtor 
might be sold into slavery or put to death. 
These early forms of luocoss wore superaodcU by 
an improved system, under which cases Wei'S 
sent by a magistrate to a private arbitrator, 
each case being reduced to o. formula, in which 
tho issue to bo tried was exactly sot forlli. 
C'wes not suited for arbitration were tried by 
tho magistrate himself; by the imperial legisla¬ 
tion arbitrators wei c almo.st altogetlicr diBjKmsed 
with, and all questions of law and foct were 
decided by tho judges. 
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When t])e Komsn empire was broken up, the 
nations of Europe framed for tlieiusolvea those 
laws which are generally described as the feudal 
system. Feudalism, as Sir H. Maine points 
out, combines the surviving Inrius of Roman 
law with the customs of the barbaric tribes 
wbicli ovcri'an the empire, and witli the Chris¬ 
tian sentiment which bound men together by 
the tie of mutual service. The objei.t of llio 
wliolo system was to fix the social order by 
defining each man’s duties, a* d by couiiicting 
llicso duties os far aa possible with the tenure 
of land. The detects of the system were that 
it left t()o*little room for individual^ciiterprisc, 
and that, by malting each man look only to his 
immediate superior, it strengthened small local 
])owcrs at the exiicnso of national governments. 
With the revival of learning and the Reforma¬ 
tion thoi> came a demand for gieatcr libeity, 
and about tlie same time the rciicweii study of 
Roman law directly and jiowerfully inllucnccd 
the laws of continental nations ; but the feudal 
cusLoms held their ground until, in the I8tli 
eeutury, jiolitieal wjiteis began to speculate on 
the possibility of framing laws of a more simple 
and rational character, based on general notions 
of justice and bunmiiity. It was almost taken 
for gi anted that social incijualities and abuses 
wcie clue to bad laws ; pliilosophers drew u]) 
idea! codes, and sovereigns, like Frederiek the 
Gieat, .losejdi 11., and CutUcriiic of Russia, 
busied t’nemselvos with largo schemes of legisla¬ 
tion. lu France, the Revolution swept away 
old institutions; the Convention began, and 
Napoleon carried through the work of providing 
the people with a new system of laws. There 
are, »f course, infinite dill’crenccs of detail in 
the laws of modern states, but in all of tlicm 
we find tb(5 distinctions, classifications, and 
expedients of the Roman law, adapted to the 
existing condition of society. It is, therefore, 
not 8nr])nsing that socialist writers should 
endeavour to break down the rigid legal ideas 
which tiie modern world has derived from the 
Coqnis Juns. To tlie socialist, property does 
not seem to fall into the domain of private 
rights; ho regards it os forming part of a 
common social stock; he will not ]>ermit con¬ 
tracts to bo rigidly enforced, for to him a con¬ 
tract is only an arrangement between indi- 
vtfluals^ to bo revised or s8t a:,Idc if the general 
Lntorcat accins to require it. 

The history of our own law possesses a 
peculiar importance. Though dcpi»ly indebted 
to the Roman jurists, English lawyers never 
accepted the Corpus Juris as an authoritative 
text-book ; they worked out a system of their 
OAvn on the basis of the common law, i,e. of 
the custom common to the whole kingdom. 
English customary law w’us never codified, in 
whole or in jiart ; it was handed down in the 
form of an unwritten tradition, of which the 
freemen themselves, assembled in their local 


courts, were the interpreters and the guai-diana 
When the king’s judges began to go circuit, 
administering justice in every part of the 
country, their decisions were accejded as the 
most complete cxjjresaion of the u>u’mon law. 
In applying legal rules to bui-l, tlie judges 
began by expounding the feudfd tenures with a 
subtlety which savours of the hfgic of the 
schoolmen ; but their bias was in favour of free 
alienation ; they invented or permitted devices 
by which entails were barred, a. id settlements 
brought within strict limits. I'lio tendency 
toward.s freedom of disposition was also apparent 
even in our early legislation, and ibc oliancellor, 
in the exercise of bis equitable Jurisdiction, did 
much to enlarge tlic ]»o\\er of an owner to deal 
with laud in the way of commerce. Feudal 
resLrainU have now been almost entirely re¬ 
moval ; the modern law gives to an owner in 
fee simple all the rights enjoyed by the duminus 
of Roman law. But the transfer of land is 
beset with diflicultics ; legislation has removed 
many of llie subtleties of the old law, but the 
statute-law is so voluminous and complicated 
tliat conveyancing is still an art reverenced 
by ]iractitioncr3 and little umlerstood by the 
general public. The acts jias.scd in England 
and Ireland for the beneiit of tenants and 
labourers, represent the result of efforts to 
combine some of the ideas of social democracy 
with the rigid notions of individual o^vucrship 
which commended themselves to the judgment 
of legal experts. Of tliosc who are most active 
in promoting changes in the land laws, some 
would be content with “ free trade in land ” ; 
others again would iiationaliso or municipalise 
tlie land, with a view to having it managed for 
the general good, on principles inconsistent 
with individual ownership and freedom of 
disposition. Political discussion is much em¬ 
barrassed by the obscurity of the subject; the 
economist or the legislator wlio resorts to legal 
ticatises for information is bewildered and 
sometimes misled by the tccbuioal character of 
the language employed. 

English law has always ^irofessed to favour 
trade ; but the trade of old time was earned 
on under the narrow regulations which were 
rendered necessary by llio privileges of cor- 
poralioijs and coiujianies. Even in the 18th 
century mercantile law was almost undeveloped; 
in the early editions of Blackstono’s Com- 
hic/Uarics only a few pages here and thei-e are 
given to tlio subject J^ord Alaii.sfield was then 
beginning the long scries of his decisions, 
applying the principles which ho derived from 
his study of Roman and English law to the 
business of a gi’cat and riijiiilly advancing 
commercial nation. Since his time, every 
species of contract and security lias been made 
the subject of prolonged and repeated lef^l 
discussion ; it woiibl almost be possible to write 
a history of English commerce fr om the lavs 
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reporta alone. Freedom of contract has been 
the avowed policy of the courts ; the law leaves 
men free to dispose of their property and services 
at their own disoretion, and compels them to 
carry out the bargains wliioh they choose to 
make. But all private bargains are controlled 
by public policy ; the law will not peimit, for 
example, a wager to be made in the guise of 
a oontraot of insurance; and agents have often 
been forbidden to plead mercantile usages whicli 
would enable them to make profit of their agency 
without the knowledge of their principals. The 
policy of the common law would not j^evuiit 
partners in a concern to limit their liability ; 
but this principle has been departed from in 
modem legislation relating to joint sto(k 
companies. In studying these and other to])ics 
belonging to mercantile law, we perceive tliat 
rules of law are not the arbitrary invention of 
legislators or judges ; they arise naturally out 
of the usages and ti*ansactions of ordinary life. 
Some difhcult problems arc suggested to the 
Jurist by the conditions of modern commerce. 
Free trade and open competition lower the 
standani of profit, and capitalists fom trusts aud 
‘syndicates with a view to obtaining the control 
of gi'oat markets : is it necessary or desirable 
that the law should limit their freedom of 
action 1 TYade unions claim to dictate terms to 
employers and labourers; where shall we draw 
the line between lawful and unlawful cora- 
bination ? These are legal questions, but they 
are not to bo solved by the ajjplication of any 
legal formula: the law merely gives an authori¬ 
tative form to the notions of justice and expedi¬ 
ency which prevail in the community at large, 
[The history of law may bo studied in Avcieni 
I/no and other works of Sir H. Maine ; for the 
legal analysis of the ideas of property, contract, 
etc., see Holland’s Jurisprudence^ and works of 
Austin and others there cited. Komau law is set 
forth in the Corpus Juris Civilis and in the 
numerous commentaries thereon ; a compendious 
view is given in Colqulioun’s Summary of the 
Civil Law. For the laws of modem Kuropean 
nations, reference may be made to Roger et 
Borel, Codes et Lois Usuelles. —Stobbe, Handbuch 
des Deutschen PrivatrechtSf etc. English law is 
expounded iu Hlackstone’s Commentaries, —Smith’s 
Mercantile Law ; for the rules relating to bills of 
exchange, sale of goods, and baiiknipt^iy, the 
works of Judge Chalmers may be consulted with 
advantage. The Anglo-Tmlian Codes (edited by 
Mr, Whitley Stokes) contains a compendious state¬ 
ment of the chief rules of English law relating to 
contracts, etc. ; these rulc.s aiiply to the natives of 
India and in so far a.v, their occupations bring 
them within the circle of 3riti.sh civilisation. A 
native merchant at CaJentta frames his contracts 
| 5 »)rdiug to British law, while the peasant culti¬ 
vator's rights ate determined by the custom of hi.s 
►vfllage. Lord Mansfield’s most famous judgments 
".may ba found iu Smith’s Leading Case^] see espe- 
oialfy Carter v, Boehm (insurance), and Miller v. 
Race (property in bank-notes), and observe the 
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an amount was set • iidex ' .in Iiead for 
the ordinary service of the ^nJablishmcii^s of the 
royal household and other expenses of the 
crown dates from the Restoration (1660). The 
hereditary revenues ai'ising from the crown 
lands, and eertaiu minor taxes, were apjiropriiitcd 
for tliis purpose, the amount being about 
£t!S0,000 a year (temp. Will. III.) Kroiu 
this the ii)‘'omos of the lord chancellor, the 
judg.'s, ambassadors at forei.'m courts were 
defrayed, with the jioiisions granted 

by the monaivli as well a.s his personal expenses. 
Tliis airaiigt'm 'll), vhic.ii was o[ien to man) 
abi SCR, lasted to the end of iheri'igu of Geo. IV. 
Wlieii William IV'. lusemded tiio throne, a 
select connniiroi' of th'- House of Couimous v.:ih 
appointed to inquire into thematter, and ro^oh«■'! 
that it was e.xpedicmt th il the eivil li.st slioukl 
be ajiplied only to siieii expenses as alleet Llic 
dignity and slate of the crown and the jiroper 
miiintcnanee of the royal liou.sehold, ami that 
many cxfiousos which up to that date had been 
im luded in it, and had no immediate connection 
with tlicso objects—which were really jiart ol 
the expenses of tlio civil government of the 
state, ought to be removed from the civil list 
aud placed under tbo cognisance and coustant 
control of parliament. These charges were 
tliereforo transferred to the CoNSOlilDATEl) 
Fusd {q.v.) and the civil list established 
mainly on its present footing; some pensions, 
however, were included iu it. 

According to Parliamentary Paper 22, Session 
1837,—being the report from the select com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
inquire into the accounts of income and exjicndi- 
ture of the civil list, from 1st January 1831 
to 3l8t December 1836 ; with an estin/ate of 
the probable future charge of the civil list of 
Her Majesty,-—the civil list of Will. IV. was 
aj>j>ortioncd for the following puriwses : 

Ist Class Privy Purse . . £110,000 

2d Class Salaries of the several 
Departments of the 
Royal . Household, 
and Superannuation 


and Retired Allow¬ 
ances . . . 130,300 

3d Class Tradesmen's Bills . 171,600 

4th Class Royal Bounty, Special 

and Secret Service . 23,200 

5th Cla.ss Pensions . . . 75,000 


£610,000 

The report proceeds to state that, in con¬ 
sidering an estimate for the future civil list of 
tho sovereign, the committee had been guided, 
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to a consiMoraWe extent, by the expenditure 
during tlic late reign. The payments pro¬ 
posed were divided under five heads described 
as below. 

Class I 

The privy purse of tho sovereign has been 
for upwards of half a century (now more than 
a century), fixed at £60,000. During the late 
reign (Will, IV.), there being a queen consort, a 
further sum of £50,000 was allotted to this class. 
Under existing circumstances, your committee 
recommend that an annual sum of £60,000 be 
provided for this branch of the royal expenditure. 

• Class II • 

Tlic second claas comjnchends tho salaries of 
the great officers of state, those of the oEcere 
and menial servants of the royal household, and 
the Bupcraniiuntioii and retired allowances 
]»ayablo to jiersons of tho latter class. The 
coinniitlce, concurring in the opinion ex})ressed 
in the report of 1831, “that it was not con¬ 
sistent with the respect due to her Majesty to 
scrutinise the details of her domestic household, ” 
hare not undertaken any minute investigation 
into that branch of the subject; but they have 
received, as already stated, a very full analysis 
of the whole of this branch of expenditure. 

Tlie princi)ial officers of state in attendance 
on the sovereign wcj'e the lord steward, lord 
chamberlain, master of the horse, and gi'ooin of 
the stoic. It was not proposed to till ii}) the 
oflico Ilf gi'oom of the stole, or to create any 
analogous office in the household of Her Majesty. 
U was also proj^osed to reduce the number 
of lord.s-in-waiting from twelve to eight, and 
of grooins-in-waiting to eight from thirteen. 
I'hc con.solidr-tiou, when a vacAucy should 
arii>e, of certain other otficcs was recommended. 
In considering tlie amount to be recommended 
for this class, your eonimittco feel it their duty 
to call flic attention of the house to the fact 
that no a]>plicatiori is now made to parliament 
for the grant of pemions for tho servants of the 
lato king. With these exiilanations, your coin- 
mittce recommend the estimate of £131,260 
for the second class of the civil list. 

Class III 

Considering the disbursements which liavc 
taken ])laco in the late reign under the head 
of bills of traffesmen, yo*ir committee recom¬ 
mend t)ic proposed estimate of £172,500 for 
this branch of the royal expenditure. 

Class IV 

Tho fourth class ol' the civil list of his hate 
Majesty included tlie following lieada:— 

Royal Bounty .... £9,000 

Homo Secret Service . . . 10,000 

films and Chaiity . . . 4,200 


£23,200 

After much consideration, your committee 


have determined to recommend that the sura oi 
£10,000, now charged on the civil list for secret 
service, may be transferred to the consolidated 
fund by act of parliament, to be applied to the 
same purposes, and under the same authority, 
as heretofore. 

The provision for this class will consequently 
be reduced, as a charge on the civil list, to 
£13,200. 

Class V 

Tlie committee approached the consideration 
of the iiensions charged on tho fifth class of the 
civil list with a full sense of the attention 
which tho subject has exacted. Your com¬ 
mittee refer to the following passage in the 
rejiort of 1831 :—“The house must recollect, 
that the principle on which the sum is allotted 
by parliament for the purpose of the civil list is 
03 a ]iaymciit for the personal advantage of the 
sovereign, and for the supjiort of the dignity 
of the crown, in lieu of the herediiary revenue 
which at the commciicenuu t of each reign the 
.sovereign sacrifices for the bene/it of the jiublic: 
some ])rovision ought in all cases to he made 
for such payments, a.s it might bo jiresumed 
tho sovereign would have been desirous ol 
making bad he remained in possession of the 
hereditary revenue. That one claas of such 
payim nta w’ould be jiciisions to those of his 
subjects whom ho wished to favour cannot be 
doubted.” In conformity with this opinion, 
your coiuinittce recommend that the provision 
for tho grant of pensions should continue to 
form a part of tho civil list of Her Majesty. 

But in order to guard against the supposition 
that an enactment founded on this principle 
should in any degree intcrlcro with the inquiry 
into pensions, of which notice has been given 
in the House of Commons (if it appears fitting 
that such inquiry should be instituted), it is 
the opinion of your commitlec that, in place of 
grunting a sum of £75,000 for civil List 
pensions, Her Majesty should be empowered to 
grant in every year new pensions on tho civil 
li.>t to tlic amount of £1200 ; these pensions 
to be granted in strict conformity with the 
following resolution of the House of Commons, 
]iasse ’ on the I8th of Felmiary 183-1: 

“ That it is the bounden duty of the respon¬ 
sible at^visiTs of the crown to recommend to 
His Majf.-'ty for grants of pensions on the civil 
list, such persons only as have just claims on 
the royal beneficence, or who, by their jicrsoiial 
servioc-s to the crown, by the performance 
of duties to the public, or by their useful dis¬ 
coveries in scicncQ, and attainments in literature 
and the arts, have merited the gi-acious con¬ 
sideration of their sovereign, and the gratitude 
of their country.” 

Your committee recommend that this resolu¬ 
tion should be engrafted in tho Civil List 
Act, and that annual returns of the pensions 
j^-anlod, and tho names of the several parties, 
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should be laid before Parliament. Tliecivil list of 
Queen Victoria was Hxed accoidinglyatiSSS.OOO, 
ArrangeTuentswcre also made as theQueon’s chil-1 
dren grew up and for otlier members of the Royal' 
Family. At the acce.ssion of King Edward Vil. 
thecivil li.st\\H.-'ri.Kcd at the following amount:— 


Class I Privj’Pnrwe .... £110,000 

ClasH II Ketii'eii Allowances, SalniieR, 

and Wapes .... 125,800 

Class III Expensfis of llousshold . . 10^,000 

Class IV Wofk'H .... 20,000 

Class V Royal Bounty, Alms, and 

xSjiecinl Siirvine.s . . . 13,200 

Unapproj-rmted Monies . . 8,0 00 


£170,000 


At the accesaion of King George V., 1910, Llie 
same amount was passed. On the death of King 
Edward VII., the Queen Dowager became entitled 
to an annuity ol £70,000 provided under S5 of 
the Civil List Act. The Prince of Wales being 
entitled to tlie revenues of the Duchy of Oorii- 
wall receives no further provision, but on his 
marriage, £10,000 a year is a-ssigned to the 
Princess of Wales to bo increased to £30,000 
should she survive the Prince. Under the 
Prince of Wales’s Children Act (1889) provision 
was made for annuities of £10,000 to each of 
the King’s younger sons on reaching the •■ige of 
21, with an increase of £15,000 a year on his 
marrying, and an aiiiiuity of £6000 a year to 
each daughter on her attaining her majority or 
marrying. Further charges on the Gonsoli<late(l 
Fund are the payments in each year of the Civil 
List Pensions to the extent of XI200 a year, and 
a maximum provision of £18,000 a year to meet 
pensions to former members of the hous'diold.s 
of King Edward Vll. and of Queen Victoihu 
The oompari.son between the charge ior tlu' 
late and the jU’csent reigns stood as follows 
IIKU IklO 

Civil List.£470,000 £470,000 

Pensions transCiMTed toCotisoIi- 
dated I'UQd . . 25,OUu 18,000 

Provision for olhor nioiiiber.s of 
Royal Family . . . I'JO^C 146, 000 

£<?■>},UOil £334,000 


CIVILISATION, Ricardo pointed out (Pn-n- 
eiplts, ch. V.) that the natural price of labour 
varies greatly, and “essentially depends on the 
habits and customs of the people.” The closer 
political and industrial commmiication estab¬ 
lished between civilised, lialf-civilised. and un¬ 
civilised peoples since Ricardo’s time has con¬ 
firmed the trutli of this ob.servation anti .shown 
■* the difficulty of ajiplyiug many economic maxima 
nniversally when local con<lition8 vary greatly. 
The industrial lii'c of each people harmonises 
with its environment of political stnicture, 
customary morality, and current intelligence. 
Any fobsci-ved type of ir.dufftrial organism \a 
greatly determined by the conditions of civilisa¬ 
tion existing there and' then, both in regard to 
'tie wealth, of the community as a whole and 
economic rclatihnships between ita })arts. 
*^6 fa«oilyj in its various forms, is the one 
, oonstant social element, and ofTere the lest 


basis for economic observations (F Lo Play, 
Lcs Ouvriei's Earopdens, I.) 

1. It is at first sight natural to ascribe ths 
poverty of any tribe to the physical conditions 
under which tliey live, such as the baiTcniicss 
of the soil, or the rigour of the climate. Such 
hindrancea set definite limits to progrc.ss at any 
given time, but evciy increase in iiitclligenco 
or social improvement removes them farther 
back ; they form a relative, not an absolute 
check to the increase of ]>roRperity, The success 
of the Dut(“li in Ibnning a rich community 
dea])ite disadvantages of every kind, shows how 
skill and energy may overcome nature and over¬ 
pass limits tliat would otherwise j)rove insuper¬ 
able barriers. The example* of Sweden may 
likewise be cih'd. Tlie use towlncli the wealth 
of a peojilc is ]iut dej)cnd.s on llie eiiiTeiit view 
of utility or enjoyment; it may be spent in 
warfare, ombelli.slnnfnt, (»r extravagance; it 
may be devoted to improving the country ulld 
the condition of tlio peojile. Unless some por¬ 
tion i.s carefully devoted to those latter purpo.ses, 
a civili.satioii will be short-lived, lio^vcvcr bril¬ 
liant it may be. The rapid decline of some East¬ 
ern enij'ires and of the glories of Athens may be 
tlius exjdained ; the Romans, on tlie other hand, 
devoted much energy to developing the resources 
of their umpire, and gave it more stability. 

2. Though the chief economic activity of 
societies of men has always hml the same object 
of securing su.sl euance, clothing, and shelter, tliey 
liavo been, and are, groujicd for these juirposes 
in different ways. We may di.stinguish four 
ty]»es: (i) In the early village’ community 
(Maine's I'lllagc Cohununity, Jjavedeye, Ih-imi- 
lice Proynly, sco Aghicui.tuuai, CoMMUNl’n’) 
the woi'k i.s undertaken collec tivtdy, and wealth 
forms a cuminon fund. Unwritten custom, ad¬ 
ministered by [latriarchal or elected authority is 
BUjireme ; an<l individual energy is devoted to 
the common good of a small self-dependent 
group, (ii) In muiiieipal societies, like tho 
medifcval cities, tliu inhabitants arc organised 
acconling to their callings in separate guilds; 
the status iii life of each inhabitant, generally 
siicaking, is determined by the standing of 
the guild, on the regulations of which the con¬ 
ditions for labour and rate of pay depend. The 
individual cannot rise out of his .sphcie in life, 
and to hold a good position in nis own .guil<i is 
Uie chief objeil of ambition (see (jILd). (iii) 
by national organisation the central govern¬ 
ment may direct the economic energies of a 
whole nation, so that each village and each 
town shall contribute as much as possible to 
the maiutcDance of national power. Cotbert 
may be speciliod in tliis connection, and the 
various economic systems which were criticised 
BO effectively by Adam Smith {Wealth oj 
Notims, iv., see Commebciai, System). (Iv) lo 
modem society each individual is left free, ao 
fai as possible, to pursue bis own greats ad- 
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vantage, and, for this purpose, employs his 
labour or Jfis capital in any direction whicli 
seems likely to be profitable, without being 
hampered by family tics and local regulations; 
or he unites in voluntary associations where it 
ajjpears that he can reap a greater measure of per¬ 
sonal advantage (sccC0'0?J5JiATl0?r;C0MPAyiKs). 

It may be noticed in regard to the distinct 
typ(!s of economic organisation found niider 
different civilisations, that the In'glicr forms arc 
extended over very large areas and give much 
free ])lay for individual energy. vVoiking on a 
large scale, while they are very complicated in 
their details, they are far more elfcctivo for the 
purposes of ])roviding food, clothing, alid shelter 
than the simpler ^naohinery found in less de¬ 
veloped soci(!tics. Again, the liistory of any 
one great civilisation shows how tlie industrial 
orgiuiisms of tlic simpler tyjie have been in turn 
disjilaced by more olloctivc institutions ; though 
fragments of tie’ old may remain, cramped prob¬ 
ably by regulations that have become unwise 
since they are out of date. Hence we may find 
in an old society some anungcniont^ wliich 
appear to be wholly nt variance Avith modern 
modes of tlionglit, whicli only become intellig¬ 
ible w hen understoo(l to bo sur\'ivals of institu- 
tions once really important, thougli now mere 
at’Achronisms. While much interest attaches 
to the study and woi king of any economic sys¬ 
tem, the higher eivilisalinns with their more 
effective niraiigemcnts for organisation offer the 
beat belli for inve.stigating the causes rvliieh 
affect the growth and nKiintenanec of national 
wealth. \v. c. 

CLARKSON, Thomas (born 1760, died 
184G), a Inailev in the crusade against the slave- 
traile, the evils of which he first realised when 
competing ai ( ainluidge, 1785, for a prize to 
be given for the best e.ssay on the subject Anne 
liccat inrif/}S in serntutem dare. Clarkson won 
the prize, and published his essay, translated 
and enlarged, 17SC (2d cd. 1788). In a 
snbsecpiciit essay On (he intpuliq/ of Oie 
African slave trade, 1 788, ho argued that the 
traffic which he had proved to he iniquitous 
was also unj^rofitablo. Among many publica¬ 
tions on tbe same subject may be noticed 
SUtory of . , . (he AholiHon of the African 
Slave Trade . . ,, 1808. I'n a new edition of 
this work, 1839,* there is a yireface describing 
Clar^<soi?a later labours in the cause of the 
slave. To the Rccond senes of his xdiiliviithropio 
efforts belong Thovrfhls on the Ncce.ssUy of 
lm})roving the Conditiun- of the Slaves in the 
British Colonies with a View to their UllimeUc 
Em/mcipntion . . 1823; and The cries of 

Africa to the Inhahitants of Ewope , , . 
(11822). Clarkson also wrote, h’ot a laliourer 
wanted for Jamaica, to which is added an 
account of the newly erected villages by the 
peasantiy and their beneficial results, 1842 ; 
and The Oricvances of our Mercantile Sea¬ 


men a National and Crying Evil, 1845 (see 
AnoLiTroNiST). 

[Biographic^ Sketch of Thovuis Clarkson, by 
Tliotnas Taylor, 1839.— Sketch of the Life oj 
Tlunnas Clarkson, 1876.—Clarkson, William, 
author of An Ingniry into the Cause, of the 7a- 
erease of Pauperism and Poor Hates, with a 
remedy for the same and a Propo.dtioyi for Equal¬ 
izing Oie Rates throughout England and Wales 

(IsiS)]. F. T. E. 

CLASSICAL ECONOMISTS. This name 
has been applied to Adam Smith and Ids im¬ 
mediate successors, Malthus, Ricardo, James 
Mill, M'Cullocli, and Senior, and, less often, 
to the Frcneli physiocrats. 

In keeping with the Latin derivation of 
“classioHl,” and with the use of the term 
“classical autliors,” the name might simply 
denote economic writcis of the fiist rank who 
have left models which all others must follow. 
A less complimentary interpretation is given by 
Professor Brcntaiio, who compares classical eco¬ 
nomics to classical sculpture, where, he says, 
})C‘rsonal peculiarities are ignored in favour of 
broad general human characteristics, and of an 
“abstract man’' without scars or wrinkles. 
Economists, he says, belong to the classical 
school when they reason deductively from the 
assumption of an “abstract (economic) man.” 
The justice of this description need not be dia- 
cuased here. See Dkdtjctive ilETiioD ; His¬ 
torical School; M'Cl'lloch; Malthus; 
Mill, James; Physiocrats; Ricardo. 

[Brentano {Prof. L.), Lie classische yaliimal- 
bkonomit, Leipzig, 1888.—j>6lini-Bawerk(Prof. E.), 
“Review of Brentano’s Class. Natioualbkonoruie.” 
—itottingiscEe Cclehrte Anzeigen, .luue 1889.— 
Dietzel (l*rof. II.) “ Die classische Werth-theorie,” 
Jahrh. far Rat, Ok. wnd21st June 1890 
cp. jiaper by the .same Avriter, ibid. May 1891.— 
Gido (Prof. Cb.) Principles of Poiilical Economy, 
pp. 16-20, Eng. I'ranBl, Heath & Co., New York, 
and Islnster, London, 1891.] J. b. 

CLASSIFICATION is described by Mill 
{Logic, vol. ii. p. 258, 4th cd., bk. iv. c. viL) as 
“ a contrivance for the best possible ordering of 
the ideas of objects in our minds ; for causing 
the ideas to accompany or succeed one another 
in such a way a.s shall give us the greatest 
command over our knowledge already acquired, 
and lead most directly to the acquisition of 
more. ” Trom this description Ave may conclude 
that clrtb&ification is more than a matter of 
neatness or convenience. We c.in classify things 
correctly only in so far as we can see them in 
their true relations, and to see tliern in their 
true relations is nothing less than to know their 
true nature. “The A'aluc ofchissitication,” sayi 
Jevous {Principles of Science, vol. ii. p. 345), 
“ is co-exteusivc with the value of science and 
general reasoning.” Or, as the same Avritci 
puts it elsewhere, “Science can extend only so 
far as the power of accurate classification ex¬ 
tends," p. 421. It is not, therefore, surprising 
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that the theory of classification should have 
been discussed at length by the most eminent 
writers upon vseieutifie method, or that success 
in classification should be one of the distinguish¬ 
ing marks of scientific genius. 

Classifications have frequently been distin¬ 
guished as natural and artificial, or as they 
might better be termed, scientific and arbitrary. 
Ill artifioial classifications “some characters 
arbitrarily chosen servo to detorniino the place 
of oaeh object; we abstract all other characters, 
and the objects arc thus found to be brought 
near to or to be separated from each other 
often in the most bizarre manner. In natural 
systems of classification, on the contrary, we 
employ concurrently all the characters essential 
to the objects with which we are occupied, 
discussing the im])ortaiice of each of them ; 
and the results of this labour are not adopted 
unless the objects which present the closest 
analogy are brought most near together” 
(Ampere qiiotc<l b; .Tevona, Principles of 
Science, vol. ii. p. Or, as Mill puts it in 

hi8Xot/'/c(bk. i, ch. vii., vol.i. p. 137 c^Sf(y.),somo 
objects are separated from each other by differ¬ 
ences of kind, that is to say, by an indefinite 
and inexhaustible number of particular diifer- 
euoes ; other classes of objects are separated 
only by certain specific ditferenees which are 
not indices of any others. 

But too much must not he made of these 
distinctioiia. The dilference between an arti¬ 
ficial and a lui tiiral classification is only one of 
degree. Any classification, however subordinate 
the differences upon which it is based, tells us 
something about the nature of the objects 
classified. The classification which is useless 
for the puri'oses of one science may be all- 
important for the pui’j)o.ses of another science. 
Thus crystals will be classified by the chemist 
with reference to their chemical comj)Osition, 
and by the crystallographer with reference to 
their peculiar crystalline form, and the rivo 
classifications will be altogether discrepant 
with each other. Again, the progress of know¬ 
ledge has shown that hardly any distinctions 
of kind arc absolute, that indefinite variation, 
not orderly grouping, is the way of nature, and 
that scientific precision is to be found not in 
drawing distinctions between classe.^ but in 
tracing the laws of develo])mcnt Even before 
the idea of evolution had attained to its present 
distinctness, it vos remarked that in the 
sciences known par excdler\M os classifieatory, 
the sciences of botany and zoology, classification 
was based not on definition but on ty])C8. In 
other words it was found that the individual 
forma of animal or vegetable life clustered 
thejnselvfs around certain types to which few 
if any confqrmcd with exactnoss, whilst all were 
^sely akin.' But Since a tyi>e in thi.s sense 
Ishut^the compendious symbol of a utimber of 
nearly related classes, it is clear that a classifica* I 


tion by types is either an inaccurate classifica¬ 
tion or else a classification which has not been 
fully carried out. 

In tlic moral and ])olitical sciences, including 
political economy, classification is beset with 
peculiar difficulties and dangers. The most 
obvious of these lies in the fact that none of 
tliesc sciences ])Ossessos, or is ever likely to 
possess, a comidete scientilic vocabulary, the 
terms of which have the same precise sense for 
every student. Whilst they remain undcl'acod by 
loose popular use. Classification is at every 
step dcpciidont upon nomenclature ; and it is 
only in sciences wdiicli, like botaqy, possess a 
comjilete* and precise technical nomciiclatnro 
that classification can be (tarried out to the 
utmost extent, Hut a more serious hindrance 
to cla.SRilication is to be found in the natiu’e of 
tim subject-matter of moral and ])nlitica] science. 
Their subject-matter is far more coinjilex than 
the subject-matter of botany or zoology, l^it 
be trim that practically every individual in tb® 
V('gctable or animal kingdom embodies a more 
or l{\ss considerable variation from a type, how 
much more is this true of every human being 
and of every human institution. Anybody 
who com])arL‘S with the classitic-atious of natural 
scieuce the classifications, say, of feelings or 
motives in a treatise of psychology, will feel 
how’ much less adequate is the latter to tlie 
object aimed at by the writer. And in the 
study of society Mr. Herbert S])encer’s J)c- 
scriptin' Soeiolorjy affords a striking examjde of 
the ditticultics which beset classification and of 
the limited advantages to be derived from it. 
"Wbeii we look closely into ideas or institutions 
which at first sight appear very simil.ir, wo 
usually find differences of a momentous nature. 
This may bo cxem]»lifjcd by the well-known 
hazaitl in jiredictiTig from some instance in the 
[last the working of a new institution wliich 
seems to resemble it. It may almo-st be said 
that iu the sphere of moral and sociiW science 
the only true kinds arc individuals. 'J'hc most 
sagacious and suggestive writers upon those 
topics have shunned elaborate classification as 
they have shunned the use of highly technical 
language. 

[J. S. Mill, LofjU —W. S. Jevons, Principles oj 
.S’cifinc«.—J. N. Keynes, Scope aio.d Method of PoU- 
Heal Ecomomy, pp. 166-8.—K. 
dex Sociolwisscnschnften (1883), espfjcially Ap¬ 
pendix IV. (classificatiou of economic Rciences), 
—K. Monger, Qrwndztifje drier Khissifikalion, der 
WiTtschaftsmssenschafien (1889). — H. Spencer, 
Cl-oasificoiion of the Sciences, —P. Geddes, Classi' 
fication of the Sciences.] P. o. M. 

CLAY, H KN nv, born in Vii-ginia 2d April 1777. 
After receiving hut a poor and elementary educa¬ 
tion ; he became a lawyer and iHjmoved to Ken¬ 
tucky, where he entered on a political career of 
national importance, and three times in his life 
^in1824,1832, and 1844 —was a candidflfto for 
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the presidency. Although not an author, Clay 
is noteworthy in economics as intiniately 
associated with the devclojiment of the so- 
called “American system” in the United 
States, or the policy of protection to manu¬ 
factures by means of tariff duties, and tlie 
liberal cncoiiragcincnt of internal improvements 
uuder uatioual authority. In 1806, he became 
a niembor of tlie U.S. Senate, and for nearly , 
forty yc^rs, with the exception of brief periods, 
was ft member of this body or of the House of 
Ecprcscutatives. His most important speeches 
bwiring upon the subjects of protection and in¬ 
ternal improwments are the following '^Manu¬ 
factures, 6th April, 1£10; IntfCrnal Improve- 
ments, 13ih March 1818 ; I^otection to Home 
Industries, 26tli April 1820 ; Iniemal Improve- 
mcMsy ICMi Jan. 1824 ; American Industry^ 
30tb and 31-it March 1824 ; Influence of Oie 
American System, 2d, 3d, and 6th >’eb. 1832 ; 
Introducing the Compromise BUI, 12th Feb. 
1833 ; Support of the Compromise Act, 25th 
Ftb. 1833 ; and On the Tariff, 1st March 1842. 
In favour of protection lie argued tliat it 
was necessary to establish a homo market for 
agriculture, as American power of production 
was increasing in a ratio four times greater 
than foreign jmwers of consumption ; that the 
United States should not permit itself to bo a 
commercial slave; that a well-established 
system of manufactures promoted political 
peace with foreign countries; that manufactures 
would bind tl)e various interests of the country 
into a closer union. Clay repeatedly insisted 
in 1820, 1821, and 1832, that the question of 
lirotcctioii must be decided in face of the fact 
that Eu ii]>ean nations maintained similar 
systems. “I, too, am a friend to free trade,” 
he said in 1820, “but it must bo a free trade 
of perfect rcciiuocity.” it will be noticed that 
the arguments lefei-red to arc mostly of a 
political naturij; by 1832, Clay advanced more 
promiuentlf reasons of a more strictly ec^onomic 
character; and then argued that through the 
tariff of 1824, the commodities which had been 
protected w’eie chea])er, and that products of 
agriculture commanded a higher price owing to 
the creation of a home ma.rkct. Little was 
said about the mercantile theory of balance of 
trade. The advocacy of internal improvements 
undertaken, by the national goVeniment in the 
first third of this century, was duo to reasons 
which would not be appreciated at the present 
time. Settlements west of the seaboairi were 
scattered, and it was difficult, aud in many 
cases perilous to reach the advance guard of 
western emigrants. Improvements were urged 
not only on political but cn economic grounds. 
The agricultural products of Ohio were of little 
value 08 long as the only commercial outlet 
was the Misai8sij>pi, reached by the Ohio river. 
Even Jefferson, who in general with the 
Republican party favoured the strict conatnio- 

VOT. T 


I tion of the powers of the constitution, yielded 
to the general demand that the national 
government should actively assist in building 
roods and canals and improving rivers. In 
judging then the position of many public men 
of the United States at this time in regard to a 
wide interference of the state in industrial 
affairs, one must bear in mind the political ex¬ 
igencies due to the fact that it was impossible 
to secure from the several states hannoiiion.s and 
wise action, necessary for an intcr-oiate route. 
Clay was one of the founders of the ^Vhjg party, 
and in general acted in harmony with it on 
political questions. For his speeches on the 
United States Bank, see the following: A 
NaimuiL Bank, 1811 ; The Bank Charier, 3d 
June 1816 (delivered at Lexington, Kentucky); 
Veto of the Bank, 12th June 1832 ; and for his 
speeches on the sub-treasury system in which 
he urged the necessity of convertible paper 
money, and argued against relying upon the 
precious metals os the sole currency, see speeches 
delivered 2.’>th Sept 1837 ; 19th Feb. 1838 ; 
20th Jan. 1840. From 1842 till 1849 Clay 
retired from active political life, althougli retain¬ 
ing the position of adviser of the Whig party. 
He died in 1852. For life and w'orks see Works 
of Henry Clay, edited by Calvin Colton, 6 vols., 
New York, 1863. The last two volumes contain 
the speeches. D. R. d. 

CLAYTON, David, author of A Short Sy^ni 
of Trade, or an account of what in trade must 
necessarily he advantageous to the nation, and 
what must of consequence be dctmncntal, London, 
1719. “Multitudes of people fully employed 
in beneficial trades ” being advantageous, the 
importation of foreign mainifactured gocnls is 
“of consequence detrimental.” The wTiter 
alludes to “a pamphlet published about two 
years since, entitled ‘A short but thorough 
search, etc.', W’hich is uow again rojirinted 
with some alterations and large additions,” 

CLEARING SYSTEM 

Clearing IIouscs, p. .lOi; London lianlcors’ Clearing 
House, p. 30ti; Provinciul Clearing Houses, p. 807; 
Foreign Clearing Houses, p. 307; Statistics, p. 809; 
Other Classes of Clearings, p. 310; Stock Exchange 
Clearing, p. 310; Beetroot Sugar Association, p. 810; 
London Produce Clearing, p. all; Railway Clearing, 
p. 811; Cotlot; Clearing, p. 311. 

CLEARING HOUSES. The circulation of a 
bill of exchange, draft, or cheque through 
several bauds accomplishes something more 
than the settlement of the original transaction 
out of which it arose. It completes many in¬ 
termediate business operations by tlie delivery 
perhaps o'f a single document instead of by 
telling over a quantity of currency several 
times. It thus effects important economies of 
currency and of labour. But for the final 
liquidation of the document there is still re¬ 
quired the trouble of presentation, the provision 
of currency, and the labour of counting this, 
besideB the risk of storing and of carrying it 
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In some or all of these points a clearing s^’^steni 
carries economy yet fui'ther. The principle of 
the clearing system is payment by “set-oH,” or 
the “clearing” off certain claims by counter- 
presentation of other claim.s, Iwiving only a 
single balance to be settled by actual payment. 
Economy to tliia extent may be obtained by the 
least developed system of clearing, as existing 
in many towns, where each bunk jn'cscnts to 
tlic other banks all drafts uliicli it holds on 
tliem without rcfpiiring jiayment at the lime, 
settlement being made subsetpiciiliy by paying 
the balances between the cross deliveries, d'hc 
next advance is the establishment ol a clearing 
house or common idaee of meeLing. lly tlibs 
means presentation may be made to many 
didevent members within the compass of a 
single room, and each of those members will 
havo but tlic labour of a single journey. A 
further economy is seciii’ed in the settlement 
by book entry of the (iiial balances resulting 
from tile claims mutually admitted. "With this 
arrangement the use of ouiTcncy is climinatod 
from the whole chain of transactions, from the 
fu'st drawing of a bill or draft to its final 
]»ayment. The .system is effective entirely in 
proportion to the economy obtained, and our 
estimate of its vahie must depend iijion (a) tlie 
completeness of the chain of adjustment; {h) 
the magnitude of amounts disehaiged ; (c) the 
number of drafts presented ; (iZ) the number of 
]>arties making and receiving presentation ; ami 
(e) the difficulties of sepai ate presentation, other¬ 
wise necessary. Great diversity may exist in 
the arrangements. It ivill thcrefoie he de¬ 
sirable to describe the methods adojdetl at some 
of tlie chief clearing liou.se.s o( llic world. 

The Loxdok Bankers’ (.'ij.xmvc llorsj;,* 
established between 1750 and 1770, now in¬ 
cludes (19Li3) ten inemlnr^, nil ]>iiiig iianbeis, 
doing cash deposit Inisiness in the city. The 
clearing-! oom is a large a[)artnieiit of nreguhir 
shape, lighted from tbe ien(, Aimind the 
walls and in a doiiiiie iw in tin cenlrc are 
placed desk.s allotted to each bank, according 
to tlie extent of its business. The l»!inli.s are 
placed in alphabetical order, so tliat the clerks 
can pa.ss around the room and dcdivcr the 
“charges” without confu.^iou or ri.sk of error. In 
describing the operations it is noiessary to use 
technical terms and to remember that the “ out ” 
and the “ in ” clearing comprise the same iii-m.s, , 
having regard to their pu s-mtation by one bank 
and their rcceiitioii for jtayment by anotliei. 
Thus the “ out ” clearing of caeli bank, i.e. the 
cheques, etc., for which each bank ha.s to receive 
payment, bccomcg part of the “in ” dealing of 
every other l;auk, i.e. the cheques, etc., wliitdi 
mryothecbaiikhastoj^ay. Tin: “out" dealing 
is taken down at tlie bank offices in sheetfi or 
nearly reK® “ cliarytaf” aecoriliiig h, tlic 

’'3 drawn upon, whilst the “in " clearing 
^owTi in the same way at the clearing 


house by clerks \u.o go there, for the pur- 
pose. 

The clearing for the Metropolitan area opens 
Ht 9 A.M. and continues to lO.ffO. The town 
cltMiing tlicu oj'ens, !ind dralts must he received 
not Inter than ll.f). The clerks receiving the 
“ charges " eulvr the ’tenns in their “ in ” clear¬ 
ing-books, and (M-'t t' ' 11 . agreeing the toUl.s 
W’liii iiinoiiiits pkiM'd on the bac)^ ol' the last 
eboijue. ^V]lo^ this i-' i-ompletod llir clerks leave 
the iiou.'^c, faking tin; dialls to llicir rc.spcctive 
(dliccs. Tlu! total aiuouul of the morning and 
country delivery mu.st be agi'eoil bycacli dearer 
belore ho lea'vc.s the clearing housj, 1'lie affer- 
ni>oii elearingopens at ‘i.dlJ f.M., and eonUnuos 
until wIk'Ji the last delivciy must he 

made. The airangi'mcuts differ Inmi tliosc of 
till- morning clearing only m the fact that the 
ddivenes are coiitimmus and iicquont Ihiongh- 
out the afti'tnoon. At ^,.'>0 tlic dooi^ of the 
liou.sc are closni, and no moie di'afls can be 
pi'e-icnted. A^ soon as the bust <h'afts have been 
drspatchi'd fiimi the hanks, the “out" Itooks 
are east eh'-ic and MOit <lown to the house to he 
agreed with l)ie '■ in " h<»t»ks of the other iiaidxs. 
Differences in adiiing the ligure.s together are 
rectiffed by the liaiik in eiroi, hut dilferenees in 
items jiro altei'cd ])y tlie “ ont ” elearer.s to agreo 
with the “ill" elearens. Huiisequently the 
diliei'cnee may be reclaimed by produeiion of the 
draft. Dralts ivlWd payment aio retinmsl at 
any lime during lln* ult.-ilio.m ly inclusion in 
the “^ml" eliargcs to the hanks I'lywliom they 
weie jiresenled. “lletunis’’ are aUo i.'coivcd 
at the hoiiseailei' the elo.-ic o| the (‘le.ii mg, and 
up to 5.0 I’-M. The lot.iDliavmg liocn iigreeil, 
the haianco iniwcon the “out' nnd “in'’ 
amount-, is sii tit-k by c-o-li liaiik with «'very other 
one, and llm last “ictuing" are charged and 
allowe'l on (i(li( r side. All these halaiiecs then 
form ileiiis in a general bul.-inec-.sheet, which is 
prf:paicd by tlic head dealer ol each liaiik, and 
.shows at loot the final balance wlm-li his bank 
has either to jiay or receive. This balance is 
.settled with tlie dearing house by mi'an.s of 
transfers made at the Bank oj' KTighiml between 
the elearing house account and those of the 
various lnuiks. Of course, if tlie final lialance- 
-slicoU arc all eorrectly made out, the total of 
the trau.slci’.s to the credit tjf tlie clearing house 
will exactly equal liie (otal of Itte iftncnmta 
transfciHsi fmm lliut account to tliosc of the 
ejc.ditoi’ liank.s. Dri'iU’.s arc dnirgcd fir credited 
to the hank.s in the ne.vt day’s dealing. 

t'oiidfry Chi'pir (.'Vor/j/ 7 ..-Bi-,sides tlie clear¬ 
ing ladwccn the city hanks, a dealing for 
drafts drawn njioii Ijanks tlironglioiit Kiiglaiid 
and Wales is held daily at the jamdou clearing 
lioiige. Ill economy of l.abour this i.s tlj*‘ most 
c<»mph’tc cxamjil' of the advaulagos of the 
system, its net icsnlt being, iiliorlly, ibis - tliat 
every countiy hank can make j^eaeiitatiou of 
any number of chei^ues, drawn on any of the 
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conntry banVing offices, by sending one lettei* 
to its Loridou agent; it can receive pnynient 
thciclbv by one lino in its Jjondoji banking 
aceoiiut, and can in the sa ne inanniT make 
due payment lor any inunbcr of s drawn 

upon ilHelf. The clearing is liniit'-d to clieipies 
or dralts on demand, and by the bi-iiiidaries of 
England and Wales, being one da}’■> j*ost finm 
Js)ndon. With only the niof>L ill'^lgn^(i(•ant 
oxccptioiiH it embrace,s every 1'in*- oiit.'-ide llie 
metropolis, from Ijaiid’s Eml t(* the 'J'weeil. 

Tlie jiai'tieiilai's of the ariangement ar(‘ as 
Ibllows. livery conn fry bank lias as London 
agent one ol l.he I>ondon eleaiing bank*, wlindi 
con<lu(ds oil its bidulf the clearing imvi rcierred 
to, as widl as oilier business that it may reijnire 
to do ill London. Laeii conntry bank makes 
lip daily all I he eln'ques diMU’ii on other eon lit ry 
banks wliieli it has leceiveri. ami lorwanls them 
I'y till' evening mail to its Loudon agent, 
.iccoiiipaiivnig the [laie'-l vvitli a detailed list 
of the Jleins. The London bank, receiving 
llimn on Ihi* loliowing niornnig, after cxaniiiia- 
Lion of the ]i;iroel, sorts tiie elieipies aeiandiiig 
!<) Older ol the vaiioiis clearing b.inks. as agents 
of the hanks drawn npon. liaigiiig them in 

out ” eliMiiiig bonks, and deLvcring lliem at 
the eh.iiiiig bouse, 'file nieeling for this piii- 
)n)^e I-. held daily troiti 10.UO till 12.hO 

I’.M., till' ehi'ijiie.s being entered at the liouse 
111 “in”'leanng bonl^.s, and the totals agieed 
in the same manner as in the town elcaiing. 
N'o balanees aie slniek until the d'ly ne\l but 
one, when the head dearei’ of eai-h bank ]>re- 
jiari's a b.alaiice-siiei'l, roiiiposed of the various 
liala'iees lie lias t" ]iay or lo reeeiV' , on aeemiut 
ol tin- eheipies \ehanged two dav.s bcimu. 
'file liua! balan c shown lietwc'en Ins own b.iiik 
ami the elearnig hoii.se i\ carried hnavaid as 
an item in the geiier,il lialaiiee-sheet prepared 
at the close of the day’s town (dealing. On ihc 
tlist day, ^vhcii the exchanges are made, the 
cheijues received hy eaeh bank as “in" clear¬ 
ing an; taken to tlm ollico and sorted afresh in 
order of the country lianks on which they arc 
drawn. They arc Llieii entered in books, and 
sent ilovvii by the. evening’s post, aeeompanied 
by lists. The country bunks, receiving tlieni 
the next morning, have tlie whole day for 
examination, and tlieii, in the daily letter to 
their Eondon ngeiits, mlvdse them to deldt their 
aeeouiit with the total. On receipt of this 
adviee the Loudon banks are able to make pay¬ 
ment at the cleaving house as already Jeseribed. 
Unjiaid chcijues are returned througli the jiost 
by the bank roliising them, direct to the banker 
whoso name is stam[ied across them, and tlio 
particulars are communicated (teehnieally “ad¬ 
vised”) to the London agents, who claim the 
amounts from the agents of tlu: banks to wliicli 
tlioy have been returned. 

In the Report of the London Rankers’ Clear¬ 
ing House for the year 1923 the total amount 


of the cheques cleared during that year through 
the country cheque clearing is given as 
t'2,810,654,000, or an average daily clearing 
Ilf £9,155,200. Ill the boom year of 1920 tlie 
total for the year was £4,072,220,000. Thu.s 
the economy of ennency is considerable, but 
the ocoiioTiiy ol labour is even greater, and 
.still more important is tlie expan.sion in the 
liusiiiess of the eouiiliy bankers remlined pos- 
silile ]>y it, a.s it enable.s them to ilfer tlieir 
('uslmners facilities for tlie iiegotiabi ,y of their 
cherjite.s erjua! to those enjoycfl by customers of 
Loudon Ranks. [.Sec Ci.EAiiiN'i JIousu, A|i|i.] 

Puovj.NCiAi, Ci.kvjiim: JLu sks. There aie 
dealing huu.ses or sv.stems at Mamdiester, 
Liverpool, l.iirmingham, XcwcasLlc, Leeds, 
Shi'flield, Rristol, Leicester, Xottinghnni, and 
liiill. The aggregate iimouiil dealt with by 
these clearing h(ins(.'.swas.£.''j07.600,000 in 1898, 
i;S21,000,0U0 in 1912, ami £1,722,655.000 in 
I92'5. In several iimtanees the clearing in- 
dmles e}ie(|Ui.-s drawn imt only on the ircmbcr.s 
aetmilly picseiiliiig, but also on tlieir brandies 
witliin a specified distance of tlie ceiitic. At 
Sliellidd tiic local cieanng cirde has a radius 
ot some, tw cut}'- live miles. 'I'heie aie also 
vanou.s degrees of economy and coiiveiiicnce in 
tlu- imuim r of ji.iyiiig (he balances due. Some¬ 
times tiiey are settled by bank notes, sometimes 
liy tran^lers between their aeeounts at a braiieh 
ut the Ikink of England, »<r by jiaymeiits made 
and reeeiveil through the J.omlon agents. In 
Scollaml there clearing liou.ses at I'ldin- 
burgli, (ilasgow, Aberdeen, Duiulce, (Jrceiiock, 
Inverness, Leith, Paisley. Aibroalh, Dunlenu- 
line, Korrt'S, Montrose, Oban, Perth, Stirling, 
Falkirk, and Kiikealdy. The aiTaiigejiienls 
generally indude note exchanges, and also a 
highly o'ganised .system ol clearing for drafts 
on any or all of the numeums brandies. In 
lit land the only clearing houses are at Dublin 
and Rdl'ast. In Eanada there me dealings at 
Moiitieal, Toronto, and Halifax ; in Australia, 
at Melbourne and Sydney. 

PoiiKiuN (’LKAiiLvc HotuSKs. Ill tlic United 
Stales great use lias been ma<h; of the clearing 
.system. Allhoiigh not introduced there till 
will'll the Xcw York Clearing Htuise was 
cstablislied, the number of sudi instituliona, 
and the. e.'flciit of llicir transactions, already 
cM-eed those of Great Britain. This is dite not 
oiib’ to the general readiness with which tho 
Americans avail themselves of every economic 
arrangement, but more particularly to the 
peculiarity of their banking system. Branch 
banking has not dt'vdopeil in America us in 
Europe, and the tendency in thus direction has 
been discourage ! by the Ikuleral Reserve Hoaid. 
The deposits ol the 82-19 National Hanks 
were over £3,261,000,000 in 1922, whilst the 
wliole banking dcjiosits of the country, about 
£8,221,000,000, are divided among 30,389 
banks, {llqwrlf Comptroller of the Currency, 
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1922.) Each hauk being a separate institution, 
there is little of that internal clearing per¬ 
formed in every largo bank by the cancellation 
of drafts apjicaring on both sides of the hooka. 
Thus the ch'aiing house becomes a necessity, 
even where the total amount of banking bnsiucss 
is comparatively Hnnill. lii 1890 there were GO 
clearing houses operating in the United Slates ; 
in 1922, 201 including Kow York. All those 
institutions have arrangements much alike, con¬ 
forming geneially to those of the New York 
Clearing House, where the method of transacting 
hmsiness dillers entirely trom that adopted in 
London. TheNewYnrk OlcaringHouse includes 
43 inemboi’s, whoso reprosentativos meet twiei' a 
day, at 9 and at 10 A.M. Each bank sends two 
representatives, a clerk and a messenger, who 
arrive before the hour named, at which time 
every clerk is required to bo at his appointed 
desk, with his mei?scngcr standing outside it. 
At a signal from the manager, who is stationed 
in an elevated desk overlooking the room, every 
messenger moves forward to the desk next his 
own and presents to the clerk there a scah'd 
envelope containing the cheques drawn on the 
bank for which that clerk acts, M’ith a slip 
pasted outside showing the particulars of the 
items and their total amount He {^resents also 
a list printed with the names of all the banks, 
and having the amount presented entered 
against each of them. The clerk receiving the 
envelope signs for the ainouut and rotunis Lho 
list to the messenger, who goes to the next 
desk in the same manner, and so on until ho 
has made the circuit of the room, and dclivcicd 
all his envelopes. The whole operation of ex¬ 
change is thus performed in about ten minutes. 
The clerks receiving the envelopes, without 
opening them, enter the amounts on printed 
lists, and make up the total, which, compared 
with the total of tlie list of envelopes de¬ 
livered by their own measengers, gives a bahineo 
to be paid to, or received from, the clearing 
house. The messengers then take back their 
respective offices the envelopes rer>pivcd, arul 
the clerks remain behind to report their ainonnts 
to the managers, and to agree on the balance 
due. This done, the clorla leave the house; 
the whole clearing having occupied probably 
less than one hour. The debtor* hanks have 
then to pay over to the clearing house, by 
1 P.M., the balances flue from them, after which 
the creditor banks can receive, at tho same 
place, the balances in their favour. Neither 
in New York nor in any city in the Union is 
there any bank occupying a position similar to 
that of the Bank -of England, and therefore the 
usances cannot be’paid by transfer. Foimcrly 
they i?ere paid in legal-teudcr notes, or in 
g»ld com, but 'this entailed a vast amount of 
j^bonr. On one day, in 187^^ the value of 
eoin passing through tlie clearing house was 
£1,660,000, and its weight was about 16j tons, 


Besides cost of time and labour involved in 
handling the coin, much loss was suffered by 
abrasion. Subsequently the clearing banks 
made a deposit of gold in the vaults belonging 
to one of their number, and certificates were 
issued against it for $1000, $5000, and $10,000 
each, which w’ere passed in paymeut of balances. 
Recently this plan has been abandoned, and 
payment is made, as to the chief amounts, in 
certificates issued by the United States Treasury 
for gold coin diqiositod there, and as to lesser 
amounts, in legal-tender notes and minor coins. 

Until recent years there was no system similar 
to that of our country clioquc •clearing, and 
the inconveniences suffered by the hanks in Lho 
United States lor want of such a system afforded 
a good illnstratiou of tlie advaiitigcs derived 
from it here. In the absence of due facilities 
the ))auk3 liad a custom of forwarding cheques 
drawn on one town to any town in its vicinity 
to wliicli tiiey might he making remittance, on 
the olnuice of the bank there having to remit 
to the town on wliich the che<|ue was drawn. 
Frequently, liowcvor, this turned out not to bo 
th(i ease, and the cheque was sent backwards and 
; forwards between one town and another, spine* 
Limes remaining out for many days before 
Ihially presented, and, if unpaid, taking os 
many days more in return. The. enormous 
distances conipiised within the limits of the 
Union would render it difhenlt, if not impossible, 
to arrange for a geiural systeni of clearing 
througli a single centre. The course of develop¬ 
ment, theivlure, has been in tlie direction of 
the eHlablislinient of local cb.-ariiig circles. 

On the eoiitiinnt ot Eiuoim', tlio entirely 
(lilTcvent degree in wliich banking has progressed 
has tended greatly to restrict the use. of clearing 
bouses, Altli'iugli tlie earliest system of clearing 
of wliich anytiiujg is known was that which 
existed f(‘r .s<inie eciituries at Lyons, Franco has 
even now made but little progress towards adopt¬ 
ing this eeonnmy. The Paris Chamlicr of Com- 
i pi-n.saliori, established 1872, ia the only one in 
the country, and its transactions are still small. 
Several causes hove led to this, chief among 
whioli is the small extent to which tho daily 
transactions of trade are carried out through 
hanks. Chequo-s were <juite unknown before 
1850, and their use lias imt even now become 
general. Busine.-kS i.s chiefly carried v>n by means 
of notes, coin, and small bills, the latter being 
generally jiayablc at the ofliees or rcsidenoas 
of the drawees. On one day, 30ih November 
1922, the Bank of Franco collected in Paris 
332,101 bills, ]iayiiblc at 79,183 dwellings, the 
total value being Frs. 315,426,000. Tho Bank 
of Fi’iineo, through whi(di the greater part of the 
banking operations of the country is curried on, 
had in 1922, 321,900 current aticounts at Paris 
and at the branches and auxiliary offices of 
tho Bank. The need for a clearing honse is 
still further lessened by the fact that the greater 
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^)art of tjuch business is carried on through three 
bunks only, namely tho Bank of France, the 
Societe Giinerale, and the Credit Lyonnais. As 
these cstablisliinonls liavo between them about 
2000 branches, they are able to Bcltlu a large 
proportion of tlieir transactions within tlieir 
own offices. The Bank of France has special 
arrangements for this purpose, and the amount 
annually “cleared” within its walls is seven 
or eight times as large as the total passing 
through the Chambro de Compensation. A still 
greater amount is probably that which is adected 
by tho arrangement under which tho operations 
of the Bourse, not only in Paris, but in tho 
other chief cities, are liquidated within the 
Bourse itself by means of the “Compagnio des 
Agents do Change dc Paris.” Those remarks 
apply with little variation to the banking 
arrangement'^ in the other countries of Europe. 
Where thcio is no general use of cheques there 
is no gi'oat necessity for a clearing house, and 
throughout tho continent a “bank” exists 
more as an establishmeut ol' credit than as a 
medium of currency. In Berlin, tho clearing 
was established by the Heich.sliank so recently 
as 1884, as part of a general movement to 
extend the use of clieipies. There, also, the 
transactious of the stock exchange are, and have 
been since 1871, liquidated by “set-otV” in a 
separate institution, the Bank des Bciiincr 
Cassen-Voreines. A clearing house exists at 
Hamburg. <‘ontimung arrangements long carried 
ou by the Hank of Ilainbiirg ; and clearings are 
also conducted by 24 branches of theKcichsbank. 

A clearing liouse wa.s established in Brus.sels 
in 1908, and has greatly assisted business in | 
Bolgium, At Vienna, anungeiiients wliioh previ¬ 
ously existed among several banks, were con¬ 
solidated, in 18 72, into a regular clearing house. 
Its operations have not been very considerable, 
nor have they showm any tendency to in¬ 
crease. The operations of tho Bourse are 
liquidated fcejiarately by the ’Wiener Giro- und 
Cassen-Yereiuo. In 1881 the amounts so 
liquidated wei'e fourteen times as great os those 
passed through the clearing house. In Italy, 
thii'teen clearing houses were established by 
royal decree in 1881, to assist the resumption 
of specie payments, but the development of 
ban^g there did qpt require their coutiuuance, 
and quly, those of Romo, 'Milau, Floreuco, 
Genoa, Catania, and Bologna still exist, besides 
that at Leghorn, established long previously. 

Statistics. Full tables of the amouuts 
passing through the various clearing houses of 
the world cannot be given here, but a few of 
the most important figures will show the extent 
to which currenoy at least is economised by 
the system. Some considerations should always 
be borne in mind in connection with tables of 
olearingB which are otherwise likely to mislead. 
The amounts cleared at one time or place, as 
oompored with other times or places, do not 


directly indicate the relative extent of trade or 
of banking development. They may vary with 
(1) tho number of separate members included 
in the clearing; (2) the proportion they bear 
to the whole banking system of the place ; (3) 
the existence there of other institutions having 
similar objects ; (4) the manner in w’hicb returns 
are made. In connection with point 1, it is 
evident that the greater the number of banks 
iu the elcaring the gi’eater will bo the proportion 
of their whole transactions passing through the 
bouse. Tho larger any individual bviainess is, 
the larger will bo tho ])roportion of its transac¬ 
tions cancelled in its own office. Tho same 
ap])lies to ])oint 2, because bauks outside the 
clearing, though they may clear through mem¬ 
bers of it, have still a largo number of transac¬ 
tions settled internally, and thus removed from 
view. This also applies with still greater force to 
banks with many branches. Point 3, the extent 
to wliich an-angementa are in existence for liqui¬ 
dating separately any particular class of financial 
eiigagfiincnts, must obviously materially affect 
the amounts cleared. The remarks already 
made on this subject as to tho clcariugs at Paris, 
Vienna, aiul Berlin sufficiently show its import¬ 
ance. On the other hand, the absence of special 
settling days for bargains betw’eeu members of 
tho Stock Board in New York tended to increase 
tljo amounts passing through the bankers' clear¬ 
ing. Point 4, the totals of one side only are 
usually quoted, but in the earlier returns of 
some American clearings, and in sonic con¬ 
tinental clearings at the present time, both 
clic(pics brought in and those takeu away ane 
included, thus doubling tho figures. 


Clbauinqs. 


HUllons. 


London—Annu.al Average 



1868-1877 

1878-1887 

1888-1890 

1891-1900 

1901-1910 


year 1912 


Haneliester . • , ,, 19‘-li 

Liverpool . . . * n 

Bh'ininghiim . . • n 1923 

Newcastle-on-Tyne . . ,, 1923 

New York.1923 

203 Other Clearing Houses, 

U.S.A. 1922 


£4,941 

5,747 

7,454 

7,501 

11,831 

15,962 

761 

450 

116 

104 

42,476 

33,413 


With regard to the proportion between 
amounts cleared and balances paid over in 
aettleiiient, their relation will dci>end generally 
upon the number of members in the “ clearing,” 
but it may also be affected by other circum¬ 
stances. Thus the balances paid in the London 
Clearing House arc very largely increased by 
tho Bank of England clearing on one aide only, 
the debtor balances of all the other bauks being 
thus increased to tho extent of Ihe whole of their 
claims upon the Bank, which are by the present 
airangomout jwiid in as “credits at the Bank 
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counter. In ]>oint of economy of currency, 
however, this i.s immiitcri.i! ns the final settle- 
inont is made by book entry. 

OniEii Ci.-assKs of Ci.EAUixca. The iinn- 
ciplca of clearing liavc been applied, with move 
or less completeness and .succo.ss, to the settle¬ 
ment of transactions in commodities other than 
money, and some e.saniples of those arrange¬ 
ments must now be brielly referred to. tVlulst 
the clearing houses described above have dillered 
only in the degree of their organisation, institu¬ 
tions for dealing with commodities arc capable 
of variation in another direction. They m.ay 
deal with cither or both ol two terms instead 
of with the single term, money. A number 
of bargains in any movable pro]>erty may be 
settled by the principle of “ set-ofl,” either as to 
delivery of the property or as to payment of its 
value, or as to both of these points. One feature, 
however, is common to all clearing.s, and that j 
is uniformity of the article dealt in. A clc.aring 
can only be held rrndcr these circumstances, as 
it is the essence of the principle that the last 
buyer or loccivcr is c(|u;dly satisfied by delivery 
from the first seller a.s he would be by delivery 
from the })crsnn ol' whonr be actually imugbt. ^ 

These conditions are jire.sent in bargains in 
stocks and sh.ares, and it is in connection witii 
stock transactions that the most extended ap¬ 
plication of the clearing .system to <lealing3 
other than those in money has been made. 

The Stock Exciiaxoe Ci.kaking lias lieim 
in operation in Ijondon since 1874, and tliongh 
its use is neither obligatory nor universal among 
the members of the stock exchange, it has un¬ 
doubtedly ell'ectcd a very material saving of 
labour. Nothing whatever is known of the 
amounts settled by its means, although, no 
doubt, they arc alre.ady very considerable, but 
it cannot be said to eflcct any economy in cur¬ 
rency, as the tran.sactions liquidate!! there would 
otherwi.se be settler! by cheques. Still, those 
amounts, whatever they may be, arc so much 
withdraivn from the retiu’us of the Hankers 
Clearing House. 

The clearing is hold within the precincts of 
the stock exchange, and is under the sanction 
and control of the committee. It is not apjilied 
to the settlement of general business, but only 
to bargains in certain stocks, and those such iis 
are the subject of frequent speculative transac¬ 
tions. These comiirise most classes of foreign 
government bonds and some particular English 
railway stocks. As it is not in universal use 
among the members of the c.xehange, any dealer 
w^o desires to settle his bargains through the 
clearing is able to do so only with regaru to 
ce 'tain stocks, and even in those is limited to 
Ills bargains with such other members as also 
•dear. The clearing is earned on entirely by 
meapa of balauce-sheots and tickets ; neither 
stuck nor money in any form being received at 
the clearing house. On the settling day each 


member forwards to the clearing house a balance- 
sheet for each particular .stork, giving on the 
one side the amniiiits of the stock purchased 
and to be received by him, and on tlic other 
the amoniits he has sold and has to deliver, 
together with, in each case, tlic name of the 
seller or buyer. At loot is .shown tlic net 
balance wbicli he has to receive or to deliver. 

At the elearing lionsc each item in tliis list is 
ticked olf or caiieellcd against tlie corresponding 
item in the sheet furnished by the other party, 
until the balances only remain outstanding. 
Tlie total of the balances of stock deliverable 
will then exactly equal the total outlie balances 
of stock*rccoivable, althongli the items making 
up each total will be dill'erent Those who have 
to deliver stock arc then furnished with tickets 
giving the .separate amounts into which tlieir 
b.ilaneo has to be divided and the paities to 
whom they are to be (ieliverud ; whilst those, 
who have to take in stock receive tickets slew¬ 
ing by whom it will be deliverefl. Ibe receivci 
pays to the party ilelivering the stock its value 
at a fixed price, which is .settled on the account 
day, ami is caUed the “making-np price." 
All (lilferonces between this iniee and those at 
which the va, ions bargains were made, arc scttlcsl 
directly between the dealer and those with whom 
he li.as dealt. No p,articular3 arc obtainable ol 
tlic traii.s.actioiis which are settled in tliis 
manner, but as the clearing is cliiefly insed by 
those dealers and brokers wJio transact specula¬ 
tive busiiic.sB, and the stocks which clear aic 
only the most speculative and-“ active” classes, 
it is jirobablo tliat the bargaiii.s “cleared"^are 
among tlie, heaviest in eacli “.account,'' The 
existence of this arrangement is tlierefoie a 
coii.sideratinn of some inqiortaiicc in any coni- 
jiarisoii of tlie returns of tin; Eondoii Bankers 
Clearing lloii.se before and after 1874. The 
liiliiidation of tiaiisactions on the Bourse at 
Baris is much more completo in its organisation, 
and a]iplies to all the oiieratioiis of the Agents 
de. Change. In Vienna and Berlin the com¬ 
pensations elfecU-d by the institutions already 
mentioned also cover the greater part of the 
Bourse traiisaction.s. 

The Beetuoot Sugar As.sociaiion or 
London established (in 1888)somc arrangemento 
lor clearing bargains in beeti;oot .sugar upon the 
following basis. ^I'lie bargains to lie cieared 
must always have reference to .sugar of a certain 
range of quality, and to lots of 500 bags, each 
containing a certain weight. A broker having 
sold n quantity of .sng.ar, starts a yiKerc for each 
500 bags, describing thereon the ship or ware¬ 
house marks, and all other necessary particulars. 
The yJiiire is a sheet of paper ]irinted at the 
head with the conditions of sale, and with 
spaces for insertion of the qiarticulars referred 
to. It contains also a scries of transfer forms 
which arc filled iqi and signed by each success¬ 
ive holder, transferring the property to a new 
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jmrcliascr. At the aanio time the purchaser 
signs a coupuii form w}jich is printed at the 
side of tlic ti'inisfer, quoting the date and liour 
of the sale. Tliis is detaelied, and retained hy 
the seller as evidence to detennino any liability 
consequent on delay in passing on the Jilierc, 
Any purchaser niiiuiring delivery of the sugar 
can send the fihtre to the clearing house, 
instead of jiassing it on, and his name is then 
coinmnnioated by the ollicials to tlie tirsl seller 
who tenders liiin the warrant direct. Tiic 
filUi'cs may ]*as3 from hand to l.aiid within a 
limit of six days, at each transfer a stamj) being 
aflixed for t\ie cleaving fee. The din'ercnces 
between each of the suceesaivo bargftim^ arc 
calculated tc the prfilit or loss of the seller. In 
the foniKT wise, the clearing house issues 
a elieijnc in his favour ; in the latter case 
notice is .sent of the amount due, which he 
is required to pay immediately to the bankers 
of the association. All the intermediate jiarties 
being struck out, any dillerence in the <iuaUt,y 
or weight of the sugar ultimately delivereii 
concerns only the lirst nml last juirties, who 
settle it between themselves. Tlie ai rangeinent 
appears to be very complete, and as the advan¬ 
tages arc consiilerahle, it is alieaily largely used. 

It iimst theri'fore make a great diireieiice in the 
amounts of money ]>assuig in the trade. It is 
no! unusual to pass through twenty 

liai'ds bi'h'ic dt*liv<‘iy i>f llie sugar, and if a lol 
of r>00 w.iH uorlb. say, altout .L'liOO, the 
tranaaeiiune re]tresente(i iii such a case would 
amount to £11,400, of which eighteen transfers 
aTnoiinting to £10,800. would In; slniek out, 
leaving only one amount of £000, and sundry 
email dlll’crences to be .settled b} actual pay¬ 
ment. Hesiiles this economy, tliere is the 
saving in clerical work, the avoulaneo of risk 
in delivciing wanants from hand to hand, and 
of delay in tendering warrants, with a eon- 
sequent saving of much expense in demurrage. 

Ij(.»ni>o» rnoDUCE Cleauino. An institu¬ 
tion under this name was stalled in 1888, to 
regulate and adjust bargains in colonial and 
foreign jiroduco. At first its operations Mere 
eoulUied to eotlee and sugar, but tliey have suu'O 
been extended to oLliei produce. The chief 
object of the comiiany is to guaraiiteo both to 
buyer and selh'.r the fulfdment of bargains for 
future, (h'livery. This it does upon payment 
by the contracting party of a margin sufficient 
to secure the coin])any from loss. Indirectly, 
a ccrtiiin amount of economy by clearing is 
effected, because transactions accumulate on 
either side during the mouth, and arc settled I 
at the end by jiaymcnt of balances only. In ' 
this case also bargains are for commodities of 
t certain qiuility, and in specified quantities, 
or muUiplca thereof. If the clearing came 
to be extensively used, there would be a gi’cat 
saving in the amounts of cheques drawn. Other 
institutions upon the same lines are the Caissc 


do Liquidation” at Havre, and the “Waaren 
Liquidations Cassc” at Hamburg. For the 
“Cotton Hrokers’ Bank” in Liverpool, v. Coiton 
(hiEAliLNO. Ill the tea-trade, tlie Tea Clearing 
lloiiso is only for economy of labour, by jiro- 
viding a central office for the lodgment and 
delivery at the various docks and warehouses 
of M’arraiits, and orders for various purposes. 
Further, it is to he observed that by tlie exten¬ 
sion of the warehouse sy.stem, a sjx'cies of clear¬ 
ing is eflected as regards the handling of goods, 
by wamnts, which arc used for intermediate 
transfer, wliilst delivery is only made to the 
last buyer. Among the most inqiortant cx- 
am]>les are the wanants of Connars Stores 
at Glasgow, for pig-iron; and, in the United 
States, the certificates of the United Pipe Line 
for petroleum, and the system of grading and 
storing wheat as adojited at Chicago. 

Finally, the Railway Ci.eauino House 
reijiiircs some notice, altliough it lias other 
objects than settlement by “set-off.” Its 
main jimqio.se i.s to siittle all the balances tliat 
arise out of through-booking, and to split up 
into dilforent jnoportions tlie sums that are 
received for transport of goo<ls or jiasscngers, 
where they p.\ss over clilferent lines. For this 
jiuiqiuse the railways send to the clearing 
house daily rejiorts of all compound tickets 
issued at each station, and of all aiuonnU 
eharged for tlirough eairiage of goods. All 
sjient tiek(‘ts collected aie also sent uji to bo 
coinjiared with the accounts rendeied. From 
llu'Sf jiailii'uliirs tlie wii lous I'oiniianics aio 
ilebilrd Milh the amouiils VLceived by them, and 
credited with their jn-oportion of the work dom? 
according to the mileage of tlieir line covered, 
the lianlage, and tiie ownership of coaches, 
trucks, or tarpaulins used. Of course the 
principle of clearing is biought into play in 
effecting the sctileinont of all these claims. A 
regular debit and credit account is kept with 
evei 7 raihvay, and it is only called on to make 
I'Hxyment when n considerable sum is owing, or 
when the set of the balances is all one way. 

[See Gleaiuxu TIou.sk, thk London' IUnukhs’, 
ill Ajquuiihx ; (tur Si/'^tc/n and Clearing 

Uoutic.s (llnwjirth), CU'nriiuj llvi's^t n et Chonihvcs de 
Cuiiipcnutition (Fi’aiieois),CVce?v'a// //((»Ars(t'aiiiion), 
IlonkcvM' i'trariiig //ei/.s'i* [London], \^MattlieM's), 
and Jour. innf. liankrrfi. pa--'siiii. As to uniounts 
.sellU'd out«ido of cleaving liouse'<, see “ Propor- 
lirniale Use of Cie<Ut Docuineiits and Metallic 
M'Uiev in Knglisli ItaiiUs” (Pownall), Jour. hist, 
bankers, \ol. li. 1880-81.] it. w. B.; v . w. g. 

CorroN Clearing (Cotton Brokers’ Bank). 
The principle of payment by “sct-olf” of 
(lilVorehccs has been apjilicd to the very heavy 
monetary transactions arising from dealings iu 
cotton at Liverpool. Tlie system employed is 
fully described in the Bankers ^fagazin£ for 
July 1887. No fewer than forty-six difl'erent 
forms for contract, orders ior delivery, etc., may 
have to bo employed in tbc process, and olevon 
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man th« Cotton Brtdcen' Bank, 

limited,^ aa tke association through which 
: the business passes is temod, with the clearing 
conducted by the branch Bank of England at 
liTerpooh The numerous forms mentioned are 
required to meet the various requirements arising 
out of the re-sale of the bales of cotton dealt 
with. These may pass through many hands 
after being in the possession of the original pur¬ 
chaser, before being finally disposed of. In¬ 
surance against risk by fire, the possibility of 
need for arbitration, in case of dispute and of 
appeal against an award, the different methods 
of dealing according to the special rules in 
force, whether the cotton cornea from America 
or India, all the various incidents which may 
arise in the conduct of a very complicated 
business, are provided for through these ar¬ 
rangements, as well as the ultimate disposal 
of the money arising therefrom. The result 
has been a vast economy in labour, as well 
as in the use of the circulating medium. 
“Formerly all cotton was paid for in cash. 
Now all the eilects, whether cash, cheques, 
bankers’ drafts, or transfers (botli by post and 
telegraph) are lodged with the Bank of England 
for the credit of the Liverpool Cotton Bank, 
Limited, clearing account. The members of 
the cotton bank then transfer the amounts re¬ 
quired from one to another at the cotton bank, 
and at the end of the day the cotton bank 
sends the completed pay list to the Bank of 
England, and the ultimate receivers have cheques 
for their amounts. The object of the clearing 
house of the Cotton Association is to settle the 
very numerous sales and re-salcs of an individual 
parcel of cotton by collecting and distributing 
the ‘differences’ due by, or to, the respective 
buyers and sellers. Formerly each transaction 
was settled, as any ordinary purchase or sale 
is, by the parties concerned; a very great 
economy in the labour of the process, as well as 
in the use of the circulating m^ium, is obviously 
effected by means of the ' cotton bank ’ and its 
connection with the Bank of England ” {Sankera’ 
Maganne, 1887, p. 591). The arrangements, 
though apparently simple, must have required 
an immense amount of technical knowledge and 
intelli^nce to put into shape. 

CLEMENT, Ambroibe, born at Baris 1805, 
died there 1886. From 1838 to 1848 and 
from 1850 to 1860 A. Clement was secretary 
to the mayoralty of Saint Etienne, and, in 
this capacity, rendered important services to 
that city, for example, successfully opposing, 
tb0 establishment of store houses for grain 
(Orbkiebs i>’ABOyi>A>icE, q.v.) desired by the 
imperial prefect of the Loire. He was one of 
the org^pisefB and workeca from the beginning 
in % the JHdionr^ire de VSeoTumie politique, 
wrote many articles in the^ouma/ dea 
4ayMmx^, His works are noteworthy on 
account of the firmness of their principles and 
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their lo^cal accuracy. He was faithful aU 
his life to the principles of his nuj^ter, J. B. 
Say, as his foUosring works show * JUchmha 
aur lea cauaea de I'mligaice (1846 in 8vo).— Da 
nouvelles idees de r^/onne indiiatriellc, rofeiTing 
in jjartioular to the projectfor the Organisation of 
labour by M. Louis Blanc (1848 in 18mo); Dasai 
aur la science sociale (1867, 2 vols. in 8vo).— Le 
bon sens dans Ir.s doctnnea morales cl politiqius, 
or the apjdication of the experimontal method 
to philoso{>hy, moral sciences, and {>olitical 
economy (2 vols. in 8vo); finally, La cjise 
i dconom-ique ct aoeiaU cn France cn ISM'> (largo 
I 8vo), his last W'ork. . A. C. f. 

: CLEMENT, I’lEUUi'-, b^rn at Draguignan 
; 1809, died 8th November 1870. He held a high 
olHeial post in the ministry of linanee, and 
entered the Institute {AaidcD’.ir, S-'kneea 
morales et politiijites) tliroiigh the imjicrial 
decree of 14tli Ajril 1855—All BioiroOhhn^’nt’s 
works consist ot histovic-al investigations <’on- 
scicutiously written, laboriously treated, and 
touching on financial questions, approaclied cn 
the economic side. The following is a list of 
his principal works in onler of publication: 
Uistoire de la rie et de Vadministration de Col¬ 
bert pricidie d'nne itvde sur Nicolas Fimquet, 
1846 in 8vo (his best work, which obtained a 
pri^o from the AccuUmie Franf^aise in 1848); Le 
Gouvernement de Louis XIV, (1683 to 1689)^ 
a continuation of the preceding (honoured with 
the second Gobert prize by the Aendimie dea 
Inscriptions el lidlrs-letirca m 1848). —Jwguea 
CoBur et Charh's VII, (1853 in 18ino, prize from 
the Aeadimie Fra7u;aiae). — IfiaUilre du sysUine 
}/rof-edeur en France, de Colbert IS^S (1854 in 
8vo), a work written in the spirit of free trade ; 
Portraits historiqius (1855 in 18mo).— Trois 
dramas historiques (in 18mo).— Enguerrand de 
Marigny, Beaune de Scmhla7u;ay ct le Clicvalier 
de Rohan (in 8vo and in 18mo) ; lastly M. de 
Eilhoiu'Ue, Bouret et lesdemicrafcrmicrsglniraux 
(1872 in 18mo), this work was corjl]»letod by 
Alfred Lemoine and published after tlio death 
of P. Clement It was due to the labours of 
Pierre Clement that an important publication, 
Les LeUreSf Instructions, et Mimoires de Colheri 
(1861-73, 7 vols. large 8vo), undertaken by 
the imperial government was successfully com¬ 
pleted. The Acadimtie F?an^aMC voted its 
highest honours to this collection, •'a. C’. f. 

CLEMENT, Simon (fl. 1696-1720),merchant 
of London. In 1696 ho was concerned, along 
with other merchants, in an infringemeut of 
the NAVifiATio.v Act {q.v.) by allswing a ship 
to be worked with a crew less than three-fourths 
of whom were English sailors. A plan which 
he proposed in 1708, for the importation of 
pitch and tar, was favourably considered by 
the government. From 1712-1714 he apj^eara 
to have resided at Vienna ; and in 1720 we 
find him presenting a memorial on hahalf of 
the widow of William Ponu, whose will was 
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disputed. He pubUslied A Discmm (hi . 
General Miohe of Money, Trade, and Mcchanffes 
as Viey stand in relation each to other, attm.pted 
hj way of Aphorism, etc., by a Merchant, 
London, 1695 ; and The interest of Irhiglatui as 
it stands with relation to the tra^ of Ireland 
considered, etc., London, 1698, 4to. Clement's 
pamphletsare well worth studying. Though not 
free from mercantilist errors, he anticipated 
in some respects the conclusion of later writers. 
He pointed out that “ silver and gold ... are 
to be coasidcred but as a finer sort of com¬ 
modities ; and as such are capable of rising 
aud falling ii^ price, and may be said to be of 
more or 1cs.h value in divers places, according 
to their plenty or scarcity. Bullion then may 
there be reckoned to bo of tho higher value, 
where tho sraalliT weight will purchase the 
greater quantity of the product of manufacture 
of the county." In an ap])omlix, “olforiug 
some further reasons against raising the value 
nf our coin," he ojiposed the views expressed by 
William Lowndk.s (q.v.) in his Ussay for the 
Amendment nf the Silccr Coins (1095). Dave- 
nant quotes with ap}*roval Clement’s “judicious 
observation," in bis pamphlet on tho trade of j 
Ireland, “that if any one oilers his goods i 
cheaper than the usual i)ricc, that will then ! 
bet jonie the market ]iricQ ; and every one else ' 
mnat sell at the s.ime, or keep his goods." 

[Cal. of Treasury Papers, xxxviii. 50 ; evii. 40 ; 
cix 22; olxxxii. 37; ccxxviii. 18.—Daveuant, 
Essay, etc. on the balance of Trade (1699), 123 ; 
Brit. Mils. Catalogue; Cat. liihl. Bndl.^ W. A. B. n. 

CLERGY, Bekkfit of. “Originally con¬ 
sisted in tlie privilege allowed to a clerk in 
orderc, when jirosecuted in tho temporal coui-t, 
of being discharged from thcnco and handed 
over to the Court Chiistiaii, in order to make 
canouical purgation." — (Stephen's Comvien- 
larics on the Lnvjs of England, vol. iv. bk. vi. 
ch. xix.) 

CLIENff. This word is derived through the 
French from the Latin diems {chtens from duere, 
to hoar), which in one of its derivative senses 
signified a iiersou who employed a patronvs or 
advocalvs to assist him in his cause (see 
Smith's Diet, of Antiquities, s. v. diens). 

A client is a person who engages a barrister 
or solicitor for thq purpose of obUining their 
profwsioi'al advice or assistance. It is a rule 
of profcssioual etiquette that a barrister should 
be engaged through tho agency of a solicitor. 
Hence the solicitor is called the client of the 
haiTister he briefs. Tho person whose cause is 
in question is also said to be the client of tho 
bamster. The relation between barrister and 
client is not, like that of solicitor and client, a 
contractual one, a barrister not having a right 
like a solicitor to sue his client for his foes. 
This rule, that only an honorarium is due to a 
barrister, is derived from Roman law. E. A. w. 
CLIENT, Stookbrokek’s. Tho atockbi-oker 


regudi his ‘fffinoipal very muoh as a soUoitoi 
r^rds his client. In most oases a novice has 
to be advised as carehdiy about his investments 
as a litigator is advised by his solicitor, a. e. 
CLIFFE LESLIE. See Leslie, T. E. Clifjte. 
CLIPPED MONEY. Until 1663, English 
coins were not marked or milled on the edges, 
and the practice arose of clipping small pieces 
off the coins. By 8 Henry V. c. 6, clipping 
washing, or filing the coin of the realm was 
declared high treason. This act was repealed 
by 1 Mary, aess. 1, c. 1, but its provisions 
were re-enacted and extended by 6 Eliz. c. 11, 
and 18 Eliz. c. 1. The inti-odnction of milling 
tended to prevent clipping, but during the 17th 
century clipping was a common offence owing 
to the large gains resulting. Notwithstanding 
the re-coinage of Elizabeth and the issue of new 
coins in subsequent yeai-s, tho amount of clipped 
corns steadily increased, the new coin being 
melted down or exported. It wa.s estimated 
that the coinage had lost onc-thiid its weight. 
In 1695, provision was made for restoring the 
coinage to its full weight: the cost, amounting 
to £2,703,164, being met from the hearth-tax. 

[Lowndes' Essay for the Amendnind if the Silver 
Coins, 1695.—Macaulay’s nf England, vol. 
{v.—Firai Nine Years of the Bank of England, 
by J. E. T. Rogers, Oxford, 1887.] J. K. c. M. 

CLOPK OR CLOUGH. An allowance of 2 
lb. in every ewt. after tare and tret have been 
deducted. It is given to cover small losses in 
retailing. j. e. r. M. 

COALITIONS. See Tim HE Unions. 

COASTING TRADE. Coasting trade is 
trade carried on by sea between tho various 
porta of the same country or state, aud there¬ 
fore in the case of this coiinti-y includes the 
intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland 
(39 k 40 Yict. cap, 36, § 140). From the 
time of Elizabeth, if not before, the coasting 
trad(j was rcseiTod to British subjects by various 
acts 01 parliament including the navigation acts 
of 1651 aud 1660 ; but by the act of 17 Viet, 
cap. 5, this restriction was swept away, and all 
nations have since participated in our coasting 
trade. As, however, only 121,000 tons of 
foreign shipping were entered in 1888 in the 
coasting trade, compared with the 27,000,000 
tons of British shipping, tho oll'cct of this free 
trade measure may bo regarded as more moral 
than mateiial. Many foreign countries have 
followed our example in tliis respect, allowing 
ships of other nations to sharc in thoir coasting 
trade, but there are still several notable excep¬ 
tions, such as France, Russia, S])ahi, Greece, 
and the United States, where this trade is still 
reserved to the national flag. If tho policy of 
allowing tho utmost competition in canydng 
goods to and from our shores is a right one, it 
is difficult to maintain that the same competi¬ 
tion is undesirable, in trade between tho vari¬ 
ous ports. Tho great bulk of tlie articles so 
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canicd are raw infilcrials, sueli as coals, bricks, 
limber, ami the like, I'or which the cheajier 
can'iage of the sea compared with that of the 
railway is a ne{5essity, and do not wish to 
ondangei tliis clicu]) carriage by exclmliiig com- 
petition. 'J'he regulations imposed ou ships 
and cargoes in coasting trade aro much less 
stringent than those on foreign-going ships. 
The following arc the primdpal regulations })re- 
scribed by tlie act 30 k 40 Viet. c. 36, 
Foreign shi]ys arc siU)ject to the same regula¬ 
tions as British as to stores, etc., and may not 
be subjected to higlicr local tlues (§ 141). 
Under the following section (142) no goods are 
to bo carried coastwise except those laden at 
some ])ort or place in the United Kingdom, 
but under recent regulations in punsuance uf 
the Revenue Act of 1884, a ship ariiving irom 
abroad is allowed to ship non-dutiable goods 
for coasting after dischaiging ])art of her cargo, 
and conversely a vessel whicli has been convey, 
ing goods coastwise is allowed to retain })art of 
the cargo on board for exportation abroad. 
The master of the eoa.sting ship has to ketjp a 
cargo book in wliich he enters particulars of the 
goods taken on hoard and discharged at the 
various ports, for the coiTcctness of whicli he is 
liable under a penalty of £20 (Customs and 
Inland Revenue Act 1879, § 9). Before leaving 
any port, a document called a transire has to 
be signed by tlie collector of ciistoms, and is 
the authority to the master to clear for the 
next port (39 & 40 A^ct. c. 3G, § 145). 
Fishing boats are exempt from even the light 
regulations of the ordinary coasting trade, and 
are entitled to CAiry from one part oj the const 
to another, besides their own lish and hsliing 
appliances, a variety of bulky goods, such as 
ashes, bavins for baker-s, bricks, atones, slates, 
clay, sand and gi’avel, lime, tiie.s, timber, and 
hay and straw. Fishing boaU, hoxvcver, exceed¬ 
ing 16 tons burthen must bo registered under 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854. 

The following table shows the growth of ilie 
coasting trade of the United Kingdom i^iuce 1850, 
at intervals of ten years. 



1650.1 

1800.3 [ 


Tuna. 

T(.na. ^ 

Tonnage mjiloyed in the gme- 
rtd coastinij tnule— 


1 

Drltisb .... 

10,97£),674 

^ 11,342,.522 

Foreign .... 

8J,443 ' 

(nUmniTse hetreen 

Britain rend Ireland — 


1 

i 

British .... 

1,58.6,057 

6,558,050 i 

Foreign . 
rotol— 


19,760 j 

^ British .... 

12,664,0'I1 

10,Ol»l.lS8 

Foreign .... 

.. 

102,223 1 

Total 

12,504,081 

17,003,411 j 


^ * Foreijm vessels not admitted to the coasting trade 
pnvlouB tc>*l8^4. 

fl ^fore 1866. vesseli* employed between Great Britain 
ml Ireland were rciunied as entered af porta in Great 
Britain only. From 1856, entries at Irish putti> arc in¬ 
cluded. 



1670. 

issa-’i 

1888. 


Tuii.s, 

’iViJls. 

Tons. 

Toniuige einjiloi/rd in 




ilw ijevcnd emst- 




ing luitlr.— 




Bnti.sli . 

11,357,061 

16,01.5,071 

17,065,119 

Koreij^n . 

74,07i> 

68,212 

103,024 

Intpri'oiiT'Mt hetimii 




Grrnt liritain iind 




Ireland— 




Uritisli 


0,876,060 

0,040,000 

Foreign . 

i5,ti7r 

10,316 

18,4Hfl 

Total — 



—--- 


lS,2lfl,51‘> 

2.5,024,021 

27,004,200 

Foreign . 

8‘.l,75ti 

06,528 

121,460 

Total 

18,300,276 

20,022Ji40 

•27,126,609 


In 1913. tlie figures were Tons. 

British.32,.',;:',‘,(K.i2 

Foreign.3(U,T;h{ 

Divided aa follows :— 

1P12. British— I B112. I'ofPtgn— . 

Suilmg\ rsspls 2,618,46(1 | Sailing \ 

SLenm Vcseels 80,026,6 'J I bteaui Vc.ssels 

32^620 HiJ j 801,723 

A. E. n. 

COBBETT, W^ii.LiAM, born at Farnham, 
Surrey, 1762, }>asse(l hia early years in larm- 
labour, and, alter a few unhappy months in a 
lawyer’s oflicc in London, enlisted (1784) in 
the 54 th regiment of the line, and served witn 
it seven years in Nova Scotia. Retiring as 
.sergeant-major, in 1792 he began his literary 
career as well as his maiTied life. He settled 
in Bhihvlel]thia, but he was too stout a cham- 
])ion of England against Franco to be lelt in 
])caee, and in ISOO he found hiimsolf again in 
i'higland. Ho was at first well received by 
Pitt and bis su])jioitcrs, but soon broke oil 
connection with all jiolitical parties, becoming 
convinced that comiption, and jilacc-liunting, 
and waste of public money jirevailed with little 
ditference among Whigs and Torie.s. He was 
thus a radical reformer ; but neither republican 
nor revolutionist. Hia iileals lay as iiKich in the 
p;wt as in the future. He deplores the Protest¬ 
ant Reformation, but, since there is now no 
hope of return to niona.stic charity, he lauds 
tlm old poor law, as being with Magna Charta 
the loniidation of Ihiglish libcrtie.s (sec ^fan’ 
chfis/.er LaiurcA He talked not of abstract 
lights of man, but of rights of Englishmen, 
founded on the oht laws oi' England ;-hi8MeKire 
was to make the poor labourers os comfortable 
as in Ills father's time. This was his strain in 
the. Puliiiml Retjlsfcr, which he issued week by 
week for over thirty years (1803-1835). There 
was only one serious break, from 1810 to 1812, 
when the editor lay in Newgate, under punish¬ 
ment for a severe article on Hogging in the 


3 Before 1873, venBels em]iloyti'l in convoying aiihM, 
buviiis, brickM, tiles, <‘Iay, Iiino, Ki'avel, iron ore, froih 
meal and lisli, bay and ntiaw, timber and wood, and 
various other row materials were omitted in the retome 
of tonnage. 
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army. In prison, bosidc.s studying Tull’s lias- 
bamlnjy he w'ntc liis letters to tlic peojilc of 
Salislmi'V, best known bv the title Vapcr atjainst 
Ovhl 

On liis release ho continued from liis Ham]*- 
Bhire farm to edit the Jir/jislrr. Embittered in 
spirit and reduced in fortunes, ho was never 
more lull of vigour in mind and body. Thu 
“AVhito Terror” under Lord Sidmouth drove 
him in 1817 again to Ainerien,, but he 
kc])t \ip his Reejiskr from his larin in Long 
Island, and returned in 181b to his nathe 
country, with tin; bones of Peine as jiroof 
positive ol’ bis political eonver.sioii. bankrupt 
through lawsuits in 1820, he ijuitted •Ilamj'- 
shire for Keusiiigtoi!, still keeping tight hold 
of his pen. In the reformed parliament of 18:')2 
he sat as member lor Oldham till his death in 
June ISIIT). 

His woik in parliament was far surjiassed in 
brilliancy ajnl oiiginality by his eailier aeliieve- 
ments as a journalist, lie was right in tliink* 
ing that he was “ of must wa-iglil as a spectator 
and eominentator.” As an agitator or man of 
action ho showed little tact, taste, or know¬ 
ledge of men ; he was not a man of the world 
any more than lie was a worldly man. The 
great obstacles to social reloim scenu’d to him 
to be political, find it was because of wbat he 
tliought to be their evil politieal inlluence, that 
he disliked the growth of tlie stock jobbing 
coTcmercial aristocracy of bis Jay. He was in 
his eccentric way a labourer in the eauao of 
popular edue-atioii ; ho was an agricultural 
improver, imjKntiiig the “locust tice,”^ and 
trying to induce ihigli.sh farmers to grow 
Indian C'»rn ; lie tried to revive C'll.bage indus¬ 
tries, especially .->traw-})]aitiug. He was in¬ 
tense!) national, and yet his writing.s did more 
than most men’s to make. Ihe American nation, 
and in a le.ss degne the French, better under¬ 
stood by his eountrymen. Ills strength lay in 
his clear lo^jic and wonderful command of good 
homely English, as well as in his liajipy 
epithets. His chief i'ailing was his vanity, 
pardonable in one who owed all his success to 
his own pertinacity, and all his education to 
his own diligence. 

The discussion of eeononiics ajiart from 
politics had no interest for him. Even his 
favonritft^subjoct, taxation, is treated simply 
with the sturdy common-Ronse of one wliose 
views we limited, but whose powers of expres¬ 
sion are boundless. Like Swift, he made 
excursions into economical regions, not because 
ho was at all anxious to find trutli there for its 
own sake, but becauso some jirevalcnt economic 
error or otlicr seemed to be hindering some 
project of reform which was dear to him. His 
antipathy to the economists of hi.s time was 
not due to any general economic Iheoric.s of his 

^ Tlic ftc.iciR, which wag then \»ctter known under its 
Auiencan Datne of “locusttiec." 


own fundamentally dilTcrcnt from theiiR. He 
denounced Malthus, and he denounced Ricardo, 
because he saw their doctrines afforded too easy 
a handle to liLs ])olitieal nnemics, the “ borough- 
niongcrs.” Ihit, in his diatribes against a 
potato-diet, he uses aigumciits identical with 
tho.se of Malthn.s ; and, in protesting against 
the new corn law of 1815, he states the case as 
Ricardo or any iree-trodcr would have stated it. 
“There are lew articles" (he say.s in his letter 
‘ ‘ To the Journeymen and Tjiibourers of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and livland”) “which you 
ii.se, in the ])urchasc of wliich you do not ])ay a 
tax. On your kIiocs, .suit, beer, malt, hops, 
tea, sugar, candles, soap, ])aper, cofiee, spirits, 
gla.sa of your windows, bricks and tiles, tobacco. 
On all these and many other articles you pay a 
tax, and even on your loaf you pay a tax, 
because everything is taxed irom which the 
loaf proceeds. In several cases the tax amounta 
to Tiinre than onc-half of what you pay for the 
aiiiclc itself; the.se taxes go, in part to snpjtort 
.sinecure placeTUcn and jiensioners; and the 
ruflians of the hired pro.ss call yon the scum of 
society.” For the most part, when Cobbett 
has hold of an economical truth, he can put it 
more clearly than another man, and there is 
little fault to find cxce)it the exaggeration 
which seems to be inseparable from all political 
writing. The “ Letter to the Luddites” (30tb 
Kovember 1816, IVeckhj PoliLical Rcijislcr) is 
not only one. of Cobbett’s most characteristic 
and ingeniou.s papers, hut it contaims one of the 
clearest popular df.Hcn[>tions ever penned of 
the economical benolits of the. invention of tools 
and machinery. If he treats taxation as if it 
were the only cause of distros.s, we must 
remember that in liis ilays, and indeed till the 
repeal of tlic corn laws, it was probably the 
most jtoteiit cause. Even during the course 
of the French War, when there was more ap- 
jiarent rea.sou for high taxes than in 1816, he 
was never tiled of declaiming against excessive 
expenditure and over-taxation : and his letters 
on Paper (((jainst Gold are sinijdy one skirmish 
in Ins genera! attack on these evils. The letters 
ill ([uostion arc a lively, and in the main an 
accniate histor) of the su.sjiension of cash 
payments by the Bank of England in 1797, 
and the elVoets of it on the currency. He gets 
his principles not directly from the economists, 
but from I’ainc’s Ikchiu and Fall of the Fiujlish 
Sir'frm of Fiunncr. (1796); he compares the 
English inconvertible notes to the French 
assignats; and is not careful to avoid the 
exaggerations of the “ Ultra-bullionists,” who 
exjdained all the high and low juices of those 
times by the state of the currency. His 
a.s3crtion that the bank neitlicr would nor could 
ever return to cash j'liyments was not confirmed 
by facts. But, with all its dejecta, the book is 
valuable for its pictures of the ojiiiiioiis ami 
conduct of average Englishmen at a inomentoui 
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period in tlie economical history of the country. 
In the some way wc owe much to the. ikijintcT for 
its glimpses of English working mon, and their 
views in the darkest years of tlio 19th century. 
Of Cobbctt'.s numerous works the following are 
of most iiDi)ortaiice economically :— 

The W&kly J'olitical Hegister, 1803 to 1835.— 
Pcqier against Gold^ 1810, 1811, reprinted 1817. 
— lUt/ral Rides (reprinted from the Register), 1830. 
— Tioo-itenny TriwA, 1831. — Tour in Scotland and 
in the four northern Counties of England, 1833.— 
A Years Residence in the United States of America, 
1818. — Cottage Economy, 1821. — Manchester Lec¬ 
tures, 1832. —Sirrjilus Population and Poor Law 
Bill, 1835. — Legacy to Lahoiirers, 183.5. —Legacy 
to Peel, 1835. — Legaq/ to Porsons, 1835. 

[His biography is given by himself incidentally 
thronghout his works (for example, in Advice to 
Young Men, 1830, and in the IVar’s Residence 
in America ).—See also William, Cohheit, a Bio¬ 
graphy, by Edward Smith, 2 vols. (Sampson Low, 
1878).—George Gilfillun, (second) (iallery of 
Literary Portraits, 1849.—Adolf Held, Sockde 
Qeschichte Englands, 1881.] j. n. 

COBDEN, Richard, born 1804, died 1865. 
In 1841, being already a well-known and 
vigorous w'l’itcr on public questions as w'ell as 
an active advocate of free trade, he entered 
parliament, having contested Stockport, the 
borough which first returned him, in 1837. In 
1857 he was not returned. In 1859 ho was 
returned, while absent in America, for Roch¬ 
dale, and sat for this constituency till his death. 
In these pages it is impossible to enter into the 
details of his public life. 

Cobden was supposed, esj^cially by those 
who did not know him, to he a mere advocate 
of laissez foire ; and the school which he was 
reputed to have foumled was nicknamed tho 
Manchester school, chiefly by Germans, and 
especially by Gorman socialists. He might have 
been excused if he set gi'eat store on the liberation 
of industry from fiscal absurdities and shackles, 
and thought that the best sevvice government 
oould do to society was to let it alone, for he 
had abundant experience of the mischief which 
the meddlesomeness of government does. But 
he was far too wise and experienced a man to 
be satisfied with mere negations, and thoro were 
few persons who interpreted the constructive 
side of politics with more acuteucag and more 
perseverance. Perhaps one of the most obvious 
illustrations of this statement, made by the 
writer who probably knew him more in¬ 
timately than any other person, was his negotia¬ 
tion of the commeroial treaty with Franco. A 
ootomercial treaty is in direct antagonism to 
laissez faire, and at the time was criticised on 
ground. Similar to this was his attitude 
' on natio.nal education, on^which he enteitoined 
; opinions which have not yet been accepted, 

‘ though the country is manifestly on accept¬ 
ing them in the end. His views on foreign : 
politics too, and especially the politics of { 


trade, are gaining ground among the most 
thoughtful and intelligent public men. Cobden 
always refused imblic olfico, mainly owing to 
his antipathy to a statesman who was then in 
the ascendant. j. t. b. 

[In this reference the notice of Cobden'a sensitive¬ 
ness preserved by Bagehot is interesting. Bagehot 
remarks in his vivid sketch of Cobden and his 
work : “ lie said at Drury Lane Theatre, in tones 
of feeling, almost of passion, onriously contrasting 
with the ordiu.'iry coolness of bis nature, ‘I conlil 
not serve with Sir Robert Peel.' ” Bogehot’s Bio- 
graphicaX Studies, 1881, p. 336.] 

Cobden's early life was in mapy ways a fit 
training for his later career j ho passed from his 
fathoi’s farm at Dunford near Midhurst in Sussex 
to a London warehouse, and became traveller for 
his firm ; in 1832 he began business in Manches¬ 
ter on liis own account, and his cotton printing 
works at Manchester and Saldcn brought him 
tho wealth which enabled him to conductHhe 
long campaign against tho com laws. 

Cobden is associated with three great politi¬ 
cal movements, the first for the repeal of pro¬ 
tective duties, especially tho repeal of the corn 
laws, tho second against wars and military 
expenditure, and the third in favour of com¬ 
mercial treaties. Tho two first of those were 
parts of a comprclionsivo but simpU political 
programme, which ho held consistently through 
life. Like his friend Bright, he looked at 
political questions with tlio eyes of a man of 
business, and without much (if any) respect for 
tradition. In two early pamphlets, England, 
Ireland, and America (183.5), and Russia 
(18.16), ho gave his ideas to the world substan¬ 
tially in tlio shape which tlioy ever afterwards 
retained in his mind, though the necessity of 
negotiating commercial treaties seems to have 
been recognised by him only after the force of 
England's example had proved evidently insuffi¬ 
cient to convert other nations to fro© trarlc. 
The general sjiirit of his whole policy is well 
expressed in the motto quoted by himself (in 
England, Ireland, and America) from George 
Washington :— ‘The groat mle of conduct in 
regard to foreign nations is, in extending our 
commercial relations, to have, with them, as 
little political connection as possible.” We, 
he contends, have no comrai^ion to administer 
justice to the whole world ; and our ii^^cifereuce 
will do more harm than good. We must set 
our own house in order and provide for our own 
people first. Further, if we are to pay our great 
national debt we must have a larger population 
and a larger trade ; and, if we are to have these 
we must throw off our feudal traditions and our 
habits of excessive military and civil expendi¬ 
ture, and above all our protective duties. After 
the repeal of the corn laws, Cobden’s opposition 
to all indirect taxation became more, and 
less, pronounced; and his failure to prevent 
the war with Russia (1854), and the ^ar with 
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Cliina (1857) only incrcasod hia ardour in 
preaching a policy of what has been, not very 
liap]>ily, called iion-intorvcntion, or, not truly, 
peace at any price. Ilia eUbvts to secure com¬ 
mercial treaties have been sometimes sup¬ 
posed inconsistent with his general principles 
(see Mallet’s Free FxcJimige, 1891, where this 
objection is well rebutted). The “Manchester 
School ” of jioliticians has cea.Hcd to play a 
distinct part in our parliamentary life, jiartly 
no doubt bccau.so its progiamme was inadequate 
to the pmbk’ins of the new era, and h'^rgely also 
because many of its moat important ]>rinciploa 
from being ji^radoxca have become truisms. 

Roaidca the “(Jobden CInb,” the l^nancial 
llefonn Association* advocating direct taxation 
and the abolition of all taxation of goods, may 
)e considered to represent hia disciples. In 
natters of eeonomic theory he drew hi.s inspira- 
,ion from Adam Smith ; and, thougli lie added 
ittle or nothing of his own, he had a remark- 
ible power of making clear to a popular audience 
he Hcveral ste]is of an economical argiiment. 
\.s llageliot .saiil of him, Oobden “\Yas not the 
liscoverer of tlio freo-tra<le principle. He did 
lot lirst find out that the corn laws wore bad 
aws. But he was the mosi, ell'ectual of those 
vho (liacovcrod how the corn laws were to be 
epcOiod, how fii'c trade was to change from a 
li.c*rinc of the. ‘Wealth of Nations’ into a 
a^ciple of tarills and a fact of real life. 
^^|0hol.'s I^i'igrophlaif Stiiflii's, 1881, p. 837). 
association with Bastiat was of first-rale 


p"^rtance for the eau.se of repeal, but it has 
too many of his fiillowcrs to adopt the 
jfJ^pics of Ihistiat as a wliole (see c.g. 

Free Fx-'liavgr, p. 23, “without 
Cobden s jiolic.y would not have been 
id into Q system "). The economical 
pt^\ofVerronct Thompson had an iniluenco 
of^\hich he gave practicuil reoogni- 
them for the Ijoaguc. 
ioritiTigs of liicJiard Cohtien, with 
intmlHctio7i. hy Sir Louis MalMf C.H. (1878). 
This includes the pamphlets of 1835 and 1836 
ibove mentioned, tlic four later pamphlets (1) 
‘1793 and 1853” (2'1 '‘How wars are got up in 
india” (3) “What uext, and next?” (4) “The 
Three Panics,” and letter on “ Rights of Belliger- 
mts.”— Sfieeches on Questums of Public Policy 
{ed. John Briglit afid J. K. Tborold lingers), new 
ed. — TraUHlatiou of the treatise of M. 
Chevalier on the Probable. Fall in the Value of 
Oold with a Preface (18.59).— Financial Reform 
Tracts^ No. fi (on the Budget of 1849).— Life of 
Vohden by .lohn Morley (1882). 

See also Bastiat’s CoMcn et la Z/ytfc (18.51).—IJ. 
Ashworth’s ReeoUrctiovs of R. (hhden und (he. Anti- 
Corn Law l/'ague (1876).—J. B. I’horold llogcns’s 
Cd)den and Modern Pohlical Opinion (1875).— 
Bogehot’s BiofjraphicuL Studies (1881).—" The 
Policy of Oonimercinl TreiiUea,’' John Morley, 
Fortnightly RwietOy June 1881.] J. B. 

COenUT, PiRERE Andhi^, who was born at 


Paris 1807, and died there 1890, was from 1836 
to 1869 one of the most laborious and valued 
contributors to the Fevw des deux Mondee. Hia 
stylo was brilliant, hi.s mind firm and indopen 
dent. His articles were much valued, particu¬ 
larly those on Algeria. The Rapport giniral 
8ur VAlij^rie, which was altogether his work, 
was about to be distributed olficially to the 
chambers at the time when the revolution of 
1848 broke out. It was then that he published 
Jyps associations entrritres (1 vol. in 8vo, 1851), 
a work which is still not out of date. Soon 
after ap])cared, Lav\ son systime rt son 6pogue 
(1 vol. in 18mo, 1853) which, while brilliant in 
style, shows itself to be the work of an economist 
and a financier of the best .school. Long a 
contributor to the Nalional, he WTote afterwards 
in Le Temps. Questions of price and money 
occupied his attention much, and his opinion in 
these matters carried great authority. From 
1870 to 1885 ho was a director of tlie Mont de 
Pkii at I’ari.s, a post which had been offered 
him a.s far back as 1848. He was presiilent of 
the Soeieli de SUiiistique de Paris, 1888, and 
also vice-president from 1881 of tlio SociiU 
dfeonomie politique. A. c. f. 

CODT5 lUrOLfoN. Before the French 
Revolution there were two kinds of law inFrance, 
the droit 4crit or wTitten law, and the droit eou- 
tuniier or customary law ; and the latter varied 
80 much from place to place that Voltaire said 
a traveller cliangcd his law as often os he 
changed bis post-horses. Con.solidation was 
nttemiited from time to time ; the most suc¬ 
cessful effort in that direction was Colbert’s 
Ordouuance; hut practically the chaos remained 
until, on 4th August 1789, the Constituent 
Assembly ordered a code common to the whole 
kingdom to be drawn up; but Oamlmcere.'? 
failed i'or various reasons to accomplish the task 
then sot him. Najioleon oi-dcrcd the work to 
be taken up ; be aj'pointcd a commission, con¬ 
sisting of Tronchet, Bigot de Pr^amcneu, Malle- 
ville, and Poidalis to ]>rc]>aTe a code. Tlioy 
did 80 , basing their labour.^ largely on the then 
exi.sting French legal traditions, togetlicr with 
the Institutes, the Pandects, the Codex, and the 
Epitome Jnliaiii. The successive portions were 
subjected to jiuhlio criticism; the suggestions 
of tho various tribunals and tnbunaux de com¬ 
merce werff invited; the Trihunat of the year X. 
then discubsed the clauses, but when they had 
got as far as tho end of part iii. of tho civil 
code, Na])oleon found them troublesome and 
willidrew the code, expelled tho opposition, and 
broke up the remainder into committees which 
were to discuss tho clauses with the Conseil 
d’ltlaf.. Thiswas done; and thevarious iiortious, 
as they succes-sivcly passed tho Corps L^gislaiif, 
were separately promulgated hetweeu tho yean 
1804 and 1810. These portions, indoixmdent 
of one another, arc (1) the code eivU, (2) the 
codr de procedure civile, (3) tho code de com- 
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mercCy (4) the code d'instnu'fion criminrile, 
and (5) the code piUial. This code sujxiraeded 
all ]>rt'vioiis legislation, and where it docs not 
provide for every ease, mueh is left to the eipiity 
and good sense of the judge. This, witli 
the inultijilioity of co-ordinate jurisdictions in 
France, has brought about considerable conflict 
of decisions, and as [iroccdeuts have there hut 
little biniling force, there is some eonsiihTnlh' 
uncertainty as to what in a doubtful case the 
decision may be. The brevity of the code i.s 
condemned by Savigiiy and Austin, the hitter 
of whom points out that there is an absence ol 
dolinition of tovm.s and of statement of guiiling 
pri))ciplcs. The result of thi.s has been the 
growth of a very full literature of the com¬ 
mentary order. On the ciiil code, which treats 
of civil rights under the three main lu'ads of 
persons, luopcrty and its modifications, ami the 
modes of aci|uisitiuii of ]>ropcrty, the commen¬ 
taries of Dnr.uiton. Tro])long, Toullicr, Demo- 
lombc, Sirey and Gilbert, and (German) 
Zachariii may be consultcil. 'i’he rixA' dc 
commerce treats of commercial law under the 
following heads:—(1) commerce in general: 
traders, traders’ boohs, jjartnoi’-jliip and com¬ 
panies, partition of piopcrty, stock exchanges, 
stockbrokers and brokers, jilcdges, agents and 
common canders, sales and purchases, hills of ex¬ 
change, promissory notes and limitation ; (2) 
maritime commerce: sliijis and other vessels, 
sci?:ure and sale of shi]i5, shij'Owm’rs, the captain, 
hiring and wages of crews, charter jvarties and 
freight, bills of lading, the freight, bottomry, 
insurance, average, jettison and contribution, 
limitation.s of actions, exccjitions or bars to 
actions ; (3) bankrujjtcies and iraiidident bank¬ 
ruptcies: dealing with ljankrujit<y, fiaudnlent 
bankrujitey, reinstatement; and (•!) jurisdic¬ 
tion in commercial cases: the organisation of 
the tribunaux de commerce^ their jurisdiction, 
their procedure, and the procedure in courts of 
apjical. With reference to the code de com¬ 
merce, the following works may be tonsultcd : 

Napoleon Argles, French Mercantile Jmii\ 18S2, 
and referencta therein, pp. xvii-xxlv ; Mayer'.s 
FrffnchCiideofComirixrce, 1SS7.—Alaiizet, 
taires ; —and with regard fo the ilevelopineiit of 
tYench law and legal tradition, Lalcrriere, 
du droit fruneais. \ n. 

CODICIL. A documi'iit executed lor tlie 
purpose of modifying tlic dircctituis of a will, 
and subject to the same requirements a.s to form 
as the will itself {see WimA k. s. 

COINAGE, TiiR Right of. “In constitu¬ 
tional law the right of coining has always been 
held to be one of the [>cculiar prerogatives of 
the Crown, and it i»<a maxim of the civil law 
that 'moTieUxtidi jv-s principum nnsibiis inhmrel ” 
{Jevons;’ p. 65). 'A hard use has oticii 
behn made of this prerogative. A. Smith s,iy.s 
{JVealth of Nalions, book i. ciT. iv.) “In 
everj' country oftlio world, I believe, the avarice { 


and injustice of princes and soyereign atat^Ss 
abusing the confidence of their subjects, have 
by degrees diminished tlio real ([uantity ol 
metal which had been originally cont:iiuc<l in 
(heir coins.” J. S. Mill bus exjircssed himself 
mueh to the same cllVct {Ib'inciph's of VoUtical 
E'vnon})!, book iii. ch. vii. § 2). Governments 
lomul It tiu'ir interest “ to interdict all coining 
by private j)ersous ; indeed their guarantee was 
often the only one which would have been relied 
on, a reliance, however, which very often it ill 
deserved.” The English standard for the gold 
coin has remained uneliangj-d in fmeiioss .since 
1000, :\nd the number of grains of fine gold in 
the pound sterling sinc«' 1,"17, when Sir Isaac 
Newton was master of the mint. The process 
of coining icquiics to be carried on with great 
scifUlitie care. See Ai.l.oY; A'^^ay ; BKi rnK- 
Bkassaok ; BULLION; Mint. 

[W. S. devoMs, Moneij .—Lord Liveipool, Letter 
to the Kinij on the Voinage.- F. A. Wmker, 
Moijey. —F. Se\d, llnUionand Foreign Fschanges. 
—W. BugelioL, A Moneg, — Select TracU 

m Afonei/, uniitcd for the Political Kconoiuv Club, 
etc] 

COINAGE,Dkcimal. SecD kcimalS vsrr.M. 

OGRE, Ko(;!=;u (11. 1()43-169G) was the third 
son of Henry Coke of Thniiiiglon, by his wife 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of Sir Richard 
Lovelace of Kingsdown, Kent, and grande n of 
Sir Edward C<ikc. He was educe 
University of Camhi'i<lge, wIhtc 
well-vcrs’d in several [virLs of 
wrote a tieatise against Hribbe 
Jlis priueipal study for some li 
Miatics, but he also took gr 
cnnmiercial questions. “The 
had good speculative notions ^<^^|^Bity of 

nt)t so successful in tlie ])raotic have 

into distress, am! tlio “ be.st O;? force of 
was an annuity of xlOO, 
upon him hy his mpliew. “lie twlo, 

years within tlie rules of the l''leet,'><‘'j i died n 
luchelor about the 77th year nl his age.” In 
his wiitings Coke, erroncomsly assuming the 
aefuraey of Samuel Fortuky's (7.V.) st itistics, 
maintained that English trarle and commerce 
were decaying ; hut he made many sound eug- 
ge.stions for tlieir imjtrovement. He denounced 
the trading corporations, wlvich had “ the arti¬ 
ficers at their ineify,” and siiggcstcl ♦h.ft they 
sliould be made free to all English citizens. 
The Stiitutcof Apiwenticesliip (see Ai'I'UKNTICF,- 
SH i i’, Statu'I'E of) in his view prepared materials 
for the Poor Law to w'ork upon. He aijvo- 
cated the repeal of the laws of natural i.sation 
and of the acts restraining the importation of 
Irish and Scotch cattle. The o.xcluHive privi¬ 
leges of the trading coiniianies (see Foukiok 
Trahk, Ukoulation of), w’hich restrained 
English foreign tra«le wdtliin narrow limits, 
shouM be aliolislicd. The Navigation Act 
( y.r.) harl, in his opinion, secured the monopoly 
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of the fnrcii'ii trade of the country to a few 
mci'chauts, to the detriment of the producing 
rlassca. Similar laws had been Ibuud by ex- 
jiericiice to be iniachievoua in tlicir operation, 
and, in su])pai't of his objections, lie rpioted the 
evidence laid before the comniitteo on tratle in 
16{)8(r. yiiKK Tjudk). lie maintained that 
the free importation of luw maieiial and of 
foreign manufactnrea hliould be permitted. 
This would load to “jilonty and cheajmess” 
of all things needed by “the poor artilicers,” 
and to the iiicroase of trade and comnicrcc. 

Amongst Roger (.'ohe’s works may be ineiitioiH’d 
—1. A OeUclkm of the, Courlaml dilate of England 
during the four last reigns and the inteTreynum, 
cmisisting of priivle AfeT/wirs, etc. . . . Aiso an 
Appendix discovering the p/esent stale of the 
Nation, 2 vol.s., Lnmion, 101)1, 8 vo.—2. A J>U- 
course, of Trade, tn Two Parts. The. first pari 
treats of the reason if (be. decay of the. strength, 
wealth, and Trade of England. The latter of the 
grouih and inaeasr. of the, i)utch trade aboce the 
English, London, 1070, 4to.--8. England's Jm- 
provenient. /n (wo parts: in the former ts dis¬ 
coursed livw (he Eingdom of England may he 
improved in slrmglh, enijiloi/mcnt, wealth, and 
trade: in (he latter is discooised how (he naviga¬ 
tion of England may he. mcreeuifd, London, 1075, 
4to.—-1. A Treotise wherein is ilemonstratcd that 
{fu Ch ■ure.h and State of England are in egnal 
d: KOf.r with the trade if it: Treatise 1. Hensons 
if the increase, of the Jhiteh trade: Treatise 2, 
L'nidon, i(i71, 4fo.— 5. liejlecfions iqwn (he East 
Indy and lioiiul Africnn h'lmjionic.'i: un/li an- 
imOdiiasums ioncernxng the naturalisation of 
foreigners, Loi.dou, lOD.^, 410. 

[Coke's J)ctee.tii. n, etc., 4tli ed. (1711*}, i. xni.— 
MacUulIoch’s Literature if I'lLtieid Eeonemiy 
(184') 4to.—Adam Smitli’s \Vcai(}’ of .WUions, 
ed. Mai‘(.'ullo(’li, 4Lh ed. (1853), x.\xvii. 5110.— 
Cartliew’s llimdied of Laundilch, iii. lOU.-- lint, 
Mas. Catalogue.] \\\ a. S. H. 

COLBERT, .Ikak BArrisrit, born at Ulieiins 
1610, died at I’aiis 1088. The sou of a wool- 
mcrclmiiK Ckdhcrt became one of tlui greatest 
ministers France has ever scon ; he formed jiart 
of the (^stablisliment of Cardinal Maxarin from 
1649 to the death (9lh March 1661) of that 
statesman, who on his deathbed recommended 
him to Louis XIV. Ajipointed immediately, 
16th Man'll 1G61, iutendant of the finances, he 
succeeded, on the. day oi' tlic arrest of Nicolas 
—5th Septcmlicr '1061,—to liim as 
superintendent, dh'oetiiig the, finances from 
that date, originally uinh'r cover of a financial 
council, afterwaixls, from 1066, as comptroller- 
general. His th*st step was to reduce the Taili.e 
( 5 .V.), a direct ]>ro]»eriy tux; he then establisliod 
Q departmental oOIco de justice^, wiiicli 

canied on its operations from 10 f ^2 to 1605, 
and was only doiinitely cltKscfl in 1669, after 
having brought iu 110 millions (say £4,400,000) 
to the state, After some trifiing rcforims, lie 
proiniilgalcil the customs larilf of September 
1664, which, ostabliahing a more complete unity 


of plan, was certainly an imjirovcment on the 
preceding order of things. It might even have 
liroduccd real progress had Colbert, suiiported 
as he was by LouLs XIV., been mure confident 
in his own strength, and had he abolished, as the 
Ktals ifindmttx of 1G14 desired, all internal cus¬ 
toms restrictions, and removed the fi.scal burners 
to the frontier. But beyond this there remained 
still to be curhed out the settling of the rate of 
duties. Colbert’s regtdations, certainly severe, 
thougli preferable to those of his predecessors, 
ueru rendered inoru stiict, iinst in 1067, then 
again iu 1072, when they even wer- the cause 
of the war with Holland. 

Colbert, we must iuhnit, wliile lie put 
down with laudable .strictness, and even severity 
sometiin(!.s, liiiancial dishonesty, was carried 
away by liis love of system and of making 
regulations for the contiol of commerce and 
industry, i'lms he established, 1664, the 
two commercial eoinjiaiiies of the East Indies 
(liimhistan), and of the V'e.st Indies (America). 
Notwithstanding his support, and in spite of 
the liberality of Louis XIV., these two associa¬ 
tions, based on monopoly, gradually sank. The 
first vegetaled on even to the times of Law 
(1719), but the second died in 1074. Tho ordi¬ 
nance of 1066 on maiiufiichircs and corporations 
wa.s a new manifestation, and a more regrettabH 
one, of his tendency towards regulation. To 
organise an industrial movement, to su.sUiu it by 
custnm-hou.se regulations, alway.s juotretionist, 
at times prohibitive, to create model manufac¬ 
tures -or at I'.ist manufactures having those 
pveti n^ioiis, sometimes through the intervention 
of the state and witii the money of the taxpayer 
(Beauvais, 1664, the Gobelins, 1667), at other 
times (Si. (lobain, 1665) throiiglii a j>rivilegcd 
concession ; this is the wliole of the economic 
method which goes by the name of the system 
of Colbert. This great minister was not, after 
fill, systematic enough to have do.servcd to give 
the name of Colbertisui to his system. His 
methodical mind only occujiied itsdfwith over¬ 
coming dilliculties, with adojitiug reforms one 
by one, after having maturely studied the con- 
sequeiioes, jiariicularly tlm immediate conse¬ 
quences. Tho.igh a hard worker, energetic in 
cliaraetcr, siijiplying tho deficiencies of ignorance 
tlirough ^uiuenu'ly good sense, Colbert was 
never aide to rise to tlio level of a general idea. 

His activity gl’adually extended itself to the 
sbi]>piug interest, the care of which was added, 
16t)9, to his dutie.s ; and to the arts, which lie 
encouraged both in France and even in other 
countries liy ]ucseiits, jiensions, or payments, 
cousidenible iu amount, osjK'cially when the 
date is con.sidcivd. He founded, 1663, under 
the title of the JMife. Aeadimie, tile Academy 
of Iusci'i]ition.s and Belles-Lettres ; tlicn, 1668, 
the academy ol' the sciences, lie encouraged 
the taste and the expenses of luxury, particu¬ 
larly in tlio way ofbuilding, in Louis .XIV., and 
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even spent large sums on festivities ui the 
furtherance of that economic error, favre allcr 
U comment, to “ make tnjde go.” He founded 
the opera in 1C67. He jiresentod Itiipiet—and 
this was more useful—with tlie concession of 
the canal to join the two seas, ooiistructod be¬ 
tween IGGf) and 1681, by means of the subsidy 
voted by tlu' sUitcs of Languedoc. The Ciuial of 
Orleans (1679) Avas also undertaken about the 
same time, an(l the canal of Burgundy projectcxl. 

Colbert tlimight it liia duty also to give 
encouragement to the growth of the 2 >opulation 
by pensions to large families—but all that he 
did by this was to supply misery with fresh 
\dctims. TJn fortunately all this activity turned 
capital aside from employment in agidculturo, 
which suffered the more under the administra¬ 
tion of Colbert because he put hindrances on 
the circulation of corn by regulating both the 
inland and foreign trade in it. 

Besides this, the passion for extravagant 
expense took, Avitli Lvtuis XIV., a development 
wliich ended by making Colbert uneasy. A 
more serious eonseejueneo followed. The taste 
for war seij'.ed the king, and Louvois, secretary 
of state for the Avar department, 1662-1691, 
overweighed the influence of Colbert in the 
mind of the king, and contributed powerfully 
to dcveloj) this taste, to the misery of France. 
A few hard v'ords addressed by the king to 
Colbert completely overwhelmed him and re¬ 
sulted in the illness Avhich hroAight him to the 
tomb. An honest soul, decjdy attached to his 
country, he sought its prosperity by purely 
practical means. He loved his king, and 
favoured peace. XVhen the condition ot affairs 
which surrounded him it’ considered—the difH- 
culties he had to oA’creome — the in<loinital)le 
energy Avith which he endeavoured to institute 
refonns, and the perseverance he dis]»!aycd in 
bringing them about, no doubt can exist that 
jAOstcrity has been right in giving him the litle 
of the Great CoIherL 

[Tlie “ Lettres, iTistructions, et rutmoires dr. (Jol- 
bert” were collected and published by M. P'crre 
Clement (1861-1873 in 7 vols. gr. in 8 a'o). 
Besides this, among other Avorks on this great 
minister, there may be read: Uistoire de la 
vU et de, Vadininistration de Colbert, par Pierre 
C16ment (1 vol. iu 8vo, 1846).— EUules but Col- 
bertf pujr Felix JouhJeau, ouvrage cnp.Tonni par 
VAcadimie des sciences morfdes et politiques (2 
vols. in 8vo, ]8.')6).— Colbert et son temps, par M. 
'Alfred Neymarck (2 vols, in 8vo, 1877). We moy 
quote among biographies of Colbert those of 
Forbonnais, Bailly, Montyon, Necker, Leinontey, 
Ad. Seviez, and Jean Ueynanch] a. c. f. 

COLLATERAL SECUIUTY. See CAurio^;. 

COLLATION. See, SrocESSiox, SroTi.ANn. 

COLLECT. To obtain payment of a bill of 
ojohange or tliequo iis.agen^ for another person. 
An indorsement “ for collection ” does not tmns- 
'fcr.the properly t» the indorsee ; i< is merely 
an authority to encash the amount at matin ity. 


If the indorsor becomes insolvent before matur¬ 
ity, the indorsee has to account fdr the proceeds 
to the estate, and cannot set them oli against 
a debt due to him from the indorsor. e. s. 

COLLECTIVE GOODS include all those 
desirable thiiig.s Avliich are not appropriated by 
particular individuals to the exclusion of others, 
but are available to all members of the com¬ 
munity, c.g. turnpike roads, great rivers such 
as the Thames, public museums, free libraries, 
the right to a free education. Such goods con¬ 
stitute a very important element of national 
wealth. Compare Marshall, PHnciplc.s of Ecc/n- 
omics (2d od.), bk. ii. ch. ii. § 4. .7. K. K. 

COLLECTIVISM is the theory Avhioh teaches 
that land and capital, or tBe means of jiroduc- 
tion, should be the property of the Avhole 
couiinuiiity in order to secure effective i)roduo- 
tion and equitable distribution. It is thus not 
a different doctrine from that Avhich is noAV 
usually meant Avhen theAvord socialism is usIkI. 
“The word is iicav, but the idea is found in 
every system of radical socialism” (E. de 
Hivclcye, Le Sociahsnic Conlanpnrnm, 3“** ed., 
1886, p. 285). M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu, in 
his book 7,(5 CoUcctivismc (1884, 2"*" M., 1885), 
which is in large measure a criticism of 
Schaflle’a Die QainLcsscnz drs Socuifisiiius, de¬ 
fends the neologism on the ground that it 
is more definite than SodaJisme, AAdiich he 
understands in a large and vague sense as 
nearly equivalent to what is in England called 
state intcrforeiK'c. The name “collectivist” 
was at one. time ajqTopriatcd by the socialists 
AA'ho opposed Avhat they called the authoritative 
conuruniam of Marx. Bakoumn (q.v.) declared 
himself “ a collectivist ainl not a communist ” 
at the fourth general meeting of tlie Inter- 
NATTONAi. (q.v.) in 1869 (.1. Gariu, L'Anarchu 
et Ics Avarrhi/lcs, 1886, p. 79). The whole 
subject AA'ill be fiiuud fully treated under 
Anaucuism ami .S<ii'r.vLisM, vol. iii. and App, 

[Authorities quoteil in tlio text.] 4 B. C. 

COLLEGIUM. Tills term in ancient Rome 
elgiiificd a corporate body composed of indi¬ 
viduals in partnership for the pursuit of some 
common end. Collegia existed at different 
times for the pursuit of the most various ends, 
religious, social, and political, hut the collegia 
of most interest to the economist were the 
Collegia Artifeum and the Collcgim;^ dderca- 
ionm. The free w'orkmon in Rome from very 
early times were organised according to their 
ros]>cctive trades into collegia. The. foundation 
of the system is variously ascribed to Numa 
Pomiiilius and to Servius Tullius. Autihoritios 
agi'cc, hoAVCver, in fixing the original number 
at nine, and the extroino antiquity of the 
system is vouched for by l.lio fact that among 
the nine was a collegium of workers in bronze, 
but none of workers in iion. Early in the 
4th century a collegium of merohaute w« 
added to the number, and in later tiil^ the 
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publicani apjicar to have formed a collegium. 
Tlicre ia, uihv'i'Uuiately, very little positive 
evideucc as to the precise constitution and 
importance of those collegia. Like the jnetU- 
flival craft-giiilJa they ap[)Car to have eom- 
biin.-d a social and religions with an industrial 
side. It cannot be ;isccrt;iiiicd to what extent 
their organisation applied to th ' provinces; 
but they appiii-cntly resembled the craft-guilds 
in being local organisations. The collegium 
of the sailors, however, resembled the Com- 
i’AGNONNAGKR(ty.'W.) in posscssil g 1 ’Cnl branches 
in the provinces. The original uiiio collegia of 
craftsmen were always cxem]>t from the repres 
sivo legislation which W}\s trom time 4o time 
promulgnteil againsi oiher collegia, and they 
continued to exist in Italy until the iliddlc 
Ages, when the compaguounages and craft- 
guilds were developed from them. Owing no 
doubt to the picjionderanco of slave over free 
labour in Home, tlic collegia of uoi’kinon loul 
little direct intluenco on history. They iiumt 
appear to have attained an importance at all 
comparable with that of a Trade Union in 
modern times. 

[Smith, Dictionary of Rovian AntiquilicHy 1891. 
—Mommsen, llidory of Rovie. —Moimn^en, De 
Colhgiia et Kiel, 18-13.] a. h. 

COLON IKS. 

Colotiics, (!i“-cnjii.ion of. p a'U ; (’olfpiitil I’olii-v, p. SJ'i , 
C'ljlotiiivl i.iiids. p I’uijiic IloMs, Cnlonif-., p. 

VIA ; Tiati.- th.' :ef-t; Mi'MitidH ut uu\)‘iu- 

mont, ]). SJG; Chit, iicy, Uiili''li Colntiies. }), ; 

Dononmmlioijftl CmuMtoy, R'JS; tioverniii'ait by 
CompanicH, p. ; Colomaatio.i, bystoias of, p. 33J. 

COLONIKS. Tim ilrlnnlion ul the Icnii 
“colony” is elaslie, and its im*' i.s niueh 
govcrir.u by m-'idi’nliil circumstanoes, r.g. 
Ceylon is stylid a “colony,” and Biirmah 
not, because they are <]iietLed by dilferent 
departments of state at lioine. 

Modern colonics, whieh are those treated of 
here, have J^eeii founded by the na( ions of western 
Europe since the time when their energy sent 
them one alter another in rpiest of profit and ad¬ 
venture away fromtheMediterranean lands which 
had fallen into the power of the Mohammedans. 
Tlioy fall into four CL'niioiuiu types:—(1) 
Factories, those established for trade with 
natives; ('/) Rrovificcs, for cxjiloiting, more or 
less cxnJiciMy, the* countries taken possession 
of; HaiUaiioTis, for industiial occupation 
through employment of capital; and (4) 
Colonics proper, for complete industrial occu¬ 
pation. Other than economic motives liave 
influenced tlic origination of modern colonies: 
religious liberty sent out tlio Jews of Portugal 
to Brazil; tho Ihiritans to Now England; 
religious cntcrpviso the Jesuits to l'’a.raguay ; 
political disalfectiou sent cavaliers to Barbados ; 
social otfcuccs supplied Australia with her fir.st 
ooloniats. 

1. Tlie Factory system waa the oavlioat, and 
VOL. L 


was prosecuted with great vigour by the Portu¬ 
guese, who, in rivaliy with Venice and Genoa, 
drew a chain of factories from Madeira to Japan. 
When Portugal fell (1530) for a time into tho 
cluLches of Spain, the Dutch stepped in and 
secured many of their positions; in time tho 
Erciich and British followed uji the Dutch. 
The Portuguese factories were roy.il eulorpriscs 
nominally, but were fanned out; tlie Dutch 
were juircly coinniercial undertakings, governed 
by tlic approved methods of trade found suc¬ 
cessful in Holland, and adopting a method 
known in present days as limitation >f output, 
where thought nccessai'y. Tho concentration of 
aimupon prolit proved eventually tliLurweakness. 
The yielding of heavy dividends promptly and 
ixigiihirly can hardly be an adccpiate basis for 
great hmnau movements such as colonisation, 
and a clear example of the failure of such an 
attempt is to be found in the brief duration 
of the Dutch x>ower in liiazil, 162-1-1654. 

2. Provinces. In these the inhabitants al¬ 
ready in possession are governed and, in most 
cases, made use of for industiial emj)]oyraent 
Tlic story of Spanish colonisation is found in 
tbe hLstorie.s of Mexico and Peru. Tho Sjian- 
iards were misled by the idea that gold and silver 
were identical with wealth, and fanatical in 
tlieir jirefercnce for ecclesiastical system over 
humanity. The end of their dominion was 
sudden. In tliirty years the Spanish empire 
in the new world was gained ; it lasted two 
hundred and fifty years ; in another thirty 
years it fell, leaving behind but Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Piiilippino Islands. Still, the 
Spaniard did a little for the economic develop¬ 
ment of those countries: ho taught the use 
of horses, of ploughs, and of money. France 
hay recently forniod a new province in Africa, but 
its interest is mainly military, and the econo* 
miciil value of their rule in Tonquiii and Cochin 
(Hnua, to either party, is at present obscure. 
The greatest example of tlie province in the 
history of the world ia undoubtedly that agglo* 
mcration of peoplc.s, nations, and languages 
called “India.” The economic and the educa¬ 
tional value of the relationship between Britain 
and India has continually become more and 
inoi-o important, as that relationship has gradu¬ 
ally taken its legitimate form. 

3. PJa'iiMitions. This type of colony has 
furnished a varied and intcre.stiug chaiiter in 
the history of each of tlie colonising countries 
of v, e.stcrn Europe. When regions entered upon 
were inhabited by races in primitive stages of 
industrial life, these weixj either brought into 
service, as in Brazil, Ceylon, and tho mines of 
Mexico and Peru, or pushed aside, ns in North 
America. The iniinary piu-pose of these planta¬ 
tions was the eiii})loymciit of capital, not the 
application of tho planter’s labour—-which 
indeed the climate as a rule rendered impossible. 

I Native labour was brought into subjectioE- 

Y 
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Gaols at home were emptied of their lawful 
iiilitthitauis to fm-nish lobourcrs for Virginia, 
and the sod history of the extermination of the 
natives of tlic West Indies by the Spaniards, 
and tlic crusliing of the natives ol' Moxioo, Peru, 
and Brazil by Spaniards and l^orluguese was 
marked by llie most disgraceful suboidinatioii of 
moral princijde to industrial circumstances ever 
practised on such a scale and in so gross a manner 
—the dc])ortatiou and cnslavoineut of African 
negroes (see Si.aveuy and Slave Trade). 

This extraneous supply was resorted to on 
the extermination of tho inhabitants of the 
West Iiiflies, tho proof of ineircetiveiiess of 
those oi’ Brazil, and of tho inability to domesti¬ 
cate tho Red Indians of North America; and 
it has roaulted in the settlement of an important 
fraction of the Negro race in tho western hemi¬ 
sphere. Keeont years have witnessed tho de¬ 
velopment of a system of regulated voluntary 
migi-ation of ti'opieal labourers from the cast to 
the west under tho namo of Coolies (see Cuulie 
System). 

In spite of tho mediieval character of the 
Virginia or Jamaica planter in many respects, 
ho was more tho prototype of the modern agri¬ 
culturalist or manufacturer in England than 
was tljo New England or Pennsylvania farmer 
who owned liis land, employed liis own capital, 
and with his family 8iipj)lied a considerable 
part of tho bbour. And os time went on 
plantation-owners were only represented by 
“attorneys” and managers, and yet their 
revenues, being derived from invested cajdtal, 
were always regarded as profits, not rents. 
What has changed is tlie political and social 
status of tlie labourer. He still remains eco¬ 
nomically doj>cndeut so long as ho has no 
capital, but his condition is gradually im¬ 
proving. 

4. IJolimies Proper. England only, of all 
Euroj>ean countries, was in a position to jmt forth 
vigorntw leproductions of herself throughout the 
18tli and the 19th centuries. Of recent years 
(1910), since tbc soLilement of northern Europe 
and the formation of the Uerman nnjjire, the 
spirit of colonisation has develojjtd botli in 
France and Gornmiiy, but at piesent few of the 
(’olonics of either of these nations have arevonur 
Buflieiont fCi the cost of administration. 

Emigration from European nations con¬ 
tributes iiu element to the primarily Jinglisli 
life of tho United States, and the English 
colonies of North America, South Africa, and 
Australasia. Tiie Dutch settlement in South 
Africa, and the French, j*emmint3 in Canada 
and Mauritius^ show a certain persistence. 
A ^nspectuB of tho present situation shows a 
vanod spectaclo, Relica of four empires, 
Sptmish, Portiiguftse, Dutch, and French, strew 
tho teas; but all of them^arc of tho factory, 
province,^ or pliuifation type. Nations, ouoe 
Eu/npoan colo^ief^. occupy the Attorn pop- 


tinent from the St. Lawrence to Cape Horn, 
British, Spauish, or Portuguese in origin and 
in economic character. The British empire 
stands out unique in magnitude, in variety, 
and in pronii.se. It shows every tyjie in full 
working order. Factories flourish, us Lagoa, 
Hong-Kong, and Singujiorc ; provinces, as 
India, Buniiah, Fyi; iiluntations, as Ccylou, 
Mauritius, Guiana, ami the West Indies; and 
rciu'oductions of the British nationality in the 
dominion of Canada, in South Africa, and in 
Australasia. Besides these, are the military, 
naval, and commercial out-atutions of Gibraltar, 
MuUu, Cyprus, Aden, St. Helena, Bermuda, 
and thii Falkland Islands. 

[For full accounts of th^ present conditiou of 
Jilurupean colonies, see the list of books at the end 
of this article, aud also “Briti.sh and Foreign 
Colouioa,” Sir R. Kuwson, addre-ss to Statistical 
Society, London, 1884.—For a continuous history, 
see E. J. Payne, European Colonies^ Maemillun, 
London, 1877.] % 

Colonial Poliot.* Tho economic policies 
which have prevailed have been apjdications 
in new fields of policies already in vogue in the 
home countnea. To reap the advantages of 
tho new teiTitories either by diiect ac(iuiaitiou 
of their products or by exchange at cnonnous 
profit, and to aj)pro})riate these advantages as 
against other European nations, was the chief 
aim of tho attention devoted to colonies 
throughout, and is to some extent in active 
operation at this day. Holland still derives 
a substantial revenue from her remaining 
]) 0 .sBossions, and the reiteration of the question 
“of what use are tho colonies to us?” shows 
that in England economic advantage is still a 
prominent factor in the Englishman's care for 
the “empire." 'Pho chief dilferences in policy 
lay in tho exact relationship of the home 
govcrnirient to tbc new communities; some 
reserved full control, as Spain and Portugal; 
some resciwed only partial control* and dele¬ 
gated considerable power to the original 
companies, and afterwards to tho colonial 
governmeuts; but all agreed in regarding them 
Hs fresh sources of supply, or fresh markets for 
home products. It seemed to contemporary 
statesmou plain common sense to i)rovidc that 
tlie colonics should be content to supply what 
their territory woa able at once ti-iroduce, 
to buy and sell in tho markets of the home- 
country alone, and not to compete with her in 
foreign markets. The aggi-egate of these 
restrictions, monojiolies, and privileges consti* 
tutes what is usually set forth as the “colonial 
system,” which prevailed for some three hun¬ 
dred years. But this system must not be 
considered as consisting only in tliese restrie- 
tions. A brief consideration of it as designed 
by Colbert, for example, or as nursing the 
young colonies of North America, shows that 
at its early stages tlie advantage was not all on 
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publicani apjicar to have formed a collegium. 
Tlicre ia, uihv'i'Uuiately, very little positive 
evideucc as to the precise constitution and 
importance of those collegia. Like the jnetU- 
flival craft-giiilJa they ap[)Car to have eom- 
biin.-d a social and religions with an industrial 
side. It cannot be ;isccrt;iiiicd to what extent 
their organisation applied to th ' provinces; 
but they appiii-cntly resembled the craft-guilds 
in being local organisations. The collegium 
of the sailors, however, resembled the Com- 
i’AGNONNAGKR(ty.'W.) in posscssil g 1 ’Cnl branches 
in the provinces. The original uiiio collegia of 
craftsmen were always cxem]>t from the repres 
sivo legislation which W}\s trom time 4o time 
promulgnteil againsi oiher collegia, and they 
continued to exist in Italy until the iliddlc 
Ages, when the compaguounages and craft- 
guilds were developed from them. Owing no 
doubt to the picjionderanco of slave over free 
labour in Home, tlic collegia of uoi’kinon loul 
little direct intluenco on history. They iiumt 
appear to have attained an importance at all 
comparable with that of a Trade Union in 
modern times. 

[Smith, Dictionary of Rovian AntiquilicHy 1891. 
—Mommsen, llidory of Rovie. —Moimn^en, De 
Colhgiia et Kiel, 18-13.] a. h. 

COLON IKS. 

Colotiics, (!i“-cnjii.ion of. p a'U ; (’olfpiitil I’olii-v, p. SJ'i , 
C'ljlotiiivl i.iiids. p I’uijiic IloMs, Cnlonif-., p. 
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mont, ]). SJG; Chit, iicy, Uiili''li Colntiies. }), ; 

Dononmmlioijftl CmuMtoy, R'JS; tioverniii'ait by 
CompanicH, p. ; Colomaatio.i, bystoias of, p. 33J. 

COLONIKS. Tim ilrlnnlion ul the Icnii 
“colony” is elaslie, and its im*' i.s niueh 
govcrir.u by m-'idi’nliil circumstanoes, r.g. 
Ceylon is stylid a “colony,” and Biirmah 
not, because they are <]iietLed by dilferent 
departments of state at lioine. 

Modern colonics, whieh are those treated of 
here, have J^eeii founded by the na( ions of western 
Europe since the time when their energy sent 
them one alter another in rpiest of profit and ad¬ 
venture away fromtheMediterranean lands which 
had fallen into the power of the Mohammedans. 
Tlioy fall into four CL'niioiuiu types:—(1) 
Factories, those established for trade with 
natives; ('/) Rrovificcs, for cxjiloiting, more or 
less cxnJiciMy, the* countries taken possession 
of; HaiUaiioTis, for industiial occupation 
through employment of capital; and (4) 
Colonics proper, for complete industrial occu¬ 
pation. Other than economic motives liave 
influenced tlic origination of modern colonies: 
religious liberty sent out tlio Jews of Portugal 
to Brazil; tho Ihiritans to Now England; 
religious cntcrpviso the Jesuits to l'’a.raguay ; 
political disalfectiou sent cavaliers to Barbados ; 
social otfcuccs supplied Australia with her fir.st 
ooloniats. 

1. Tlie Factory system waa the oavlioat, and 
VOL. L 


was prosecuted with great vigour by the Portu¬ 
guese, who, in rivaliy with Venice and Genoa, 
drew a chain of factories from Madeira to Japan. 
When Portugal fell (1530) for a time into tho 
cluLches of Spain, the Dutch stepped in and 
secured many of their positions; in time tho 
Erciich and British followed uji the Dutch. 
The Portuguese factories were roy.il eulorpriscs 
nominally, but were fanned out; tlie Dutch 
were juircly coinniercial undertakings, governed 
by tlic approved methods of trade found suc¬ 
cessful in Holland, and adopting a method 
known in present days as limitation >f output, 
where thought nccessai'y. Tho concentration of 
aimupon prolit proved eventually tliLurweakness. 
The yielding of heavy dividends promptly and 
ixigiihirly can hardly be an adccpiate basis for 
great hmnau movements such as colonisation, 
and a clear example of the failure of such an 
attempt is to be found in the brief duration 
of the Dutch x>ower in liiazil, 162-1-1654. 

2. Provinces. In these the inhabitants al¬ 
ready in possession are governed and, in most 
cases, made use of for industiial emj)]oyraent 
Tlic story of Spanish colonisation is found in 
tbe hLstorie.s of Mexico and Peru. Tho Sjian- 
iards were misled by the idea that gold and silver 
were identical with wealth, and fanatical in 
tlieir jirefercnce for ecclesiastical system over 
humanity. The end of their dominion was 
sudden. In tliirty years the Spanish empire 
in the new world was gained ; it lasted two 
hundred and fifty years ; in another thirty 
years it fell, leaving behind but Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Piiilippino Islands. Still, the 
Spaniard did a little for the economic develop¬ 
ment of those countries: ho taught the use 
of horses, of ploughs, and of money. France 
hay recently forniod a new province in Africa, but 
its interest is mainly military, and the econo* 
miciil value of their rule in Tonquiii and Cochin 
(Hnua, to either party, is at present obscure. 
The greatest example of tlie province in the 
history of the world ia undoubtedly that agglo* 
mcration of peoplc.s, nations, and languages 
called “India.” The economic and the educa¬ 
tional value of the relationship between Britain 
and India has continually become more and 
inoi-o important, as that relationship has gradu¬ 
ally taken its legitimate form. 

3. PJa'iiMitions. This type of colony has 
furnished a varied and intcre.stiug chaiiter in 
the history of each of tlie colonising countries 
of v, e.stcrn Europe. When regions entered upon 
were inhabited by races in primitive stages of 
industrial life, these weixj either brought into 
service, as in Brazil, Ceylon, and tho mines of 
Mexico and Peru, or pushed aside, ns in North 
America. The iniinary piu-pose of these planta¬ 
tions was the eiii})loymciit of capital, not the 
application of tho planter’s labour—-which 
indeed the climate as a rule rendered impossible. 

I Native labour was brought into subjectioE- 

Y 
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in the main been on the simple basis that the ' 
crown was possessor, and could grant lands in 
fffirpctuv.m or on leases, and in colonics which 
ac([aircd re3))onsiblo governments these govern¬ 
ments have taken over the rights of tho crown. 
The raising of revenue by the sale of land has 
been coiiiinon, esiiccially in order to allure 
immigi-ation. Gradually a more far-sightod 
policy is being adopted ; the colonics are ceasing 
to live on capital in this way. Victoria now 
carries the proceeds of public sale of lauds to a 
reserve fund ; New Zealand, since 1879, has 
reserved the whole, Tasmania about ono hall'. 
An ini])Oi’tant question of policy is raised by 
tho 9Upi)08ition that the colonists at any given 
time arc, corporately, tho possessors of the 
lands of their territory—a 8U])posiLion Avhich, 
on its face, is hajoly rciisonable for Victoria 
with a population of a million in a region 
larger tlmn I'lnglaiKl and Wales, and incon- 
gniously absurd when the 60,000 people at 
present in Western Australia lay claim to a 
third of tho Australian eontinent. 'I’lie iui- 
portaiico of this to tho mother-country lies in 
the consequent claim of the colonists to rcsliicd. 
farther emigration at their discretion. 

Tub PunLic Derts of the Colonies. The 
colonies have borrowed CJi]tital, as corporations, 
to tho extent of something like JtlO millions at 
present outstanding. Hut excejitioii is taken, 
and with justice, to this being regarded as 
analogous to tho national debts of Eiiro])can 
countries rather than to the debts of tiudeis 
who have legitimately boirowed for use as 
capital. The chief jtortions of the national 
debts of the continental nations, of Britain, and 
even of the United States, have been horrowed 
for the expenses of war; tho chief portions of 
these oolonial government debts liavc been 
boiTOwed for public works, especially railways. 
The interest on the debts is largcdy provided 
by the iecei])ts from those public works, and 
from this source much of the debts themselves 
will gi'ttdnally be ]»aid off. It is maintained by 
some, but di’iiied by otliers, that in some cases 
colonics have been too sanguine, and have 
drawn somewhut in cxccbs of what is easily 
repaid, brrt only because they may have con¬ 
structed more public works than they 'frere 
immediately able to make reinuunative. 

[See pajiers by Sir K Dilloii Bell, “ lutieUlediiess 
of tho Australian (JolonitiS in relation to their 
Resources,” with diseussiou, Roy. Col. Inst. 2‘ro- 
ceedings, vol. xiv. thereon ; and by H. P. Billing- 
hurst, “ Colonial Tudebtedness,” tionruaZ o/ Inst, 
of Bankers, March 18S1), and discussion.—W. 
Westgarth, "Australasian Public Finance,” 
Colonies and India, March 27, and discussion, 
April 3,1889. The first principles of this subject 
are well discussed by Dr. Sidgwick in the third 
book of his Poliiical Economy^ 

The rate.ofinterestin the colonies has jirovod 
*a clear index bf their growth, of tho inercuso of 
oonfidence in'their stability and future, and of 


the security of their commercial connection 
with the home country whether the political 
continues or not. Loans to private borrowers 
used to range at fancy rates until the formation 
of joint-stock companies in England with boards 
of directors composed, partly at least, of well- 
kmnvri Englishmen. Sixtyyearsagogovoninicnt 
loans were at 6 per cent, and even then taken 
only at a discount, but gradually the rates 
fell until, in tho period from 1895 to 1905, 
the 4 per cent of some colonies wore at a 
]u'ctnium, and Canada issued a 3 per cent loan, 
while the Australian colonics were advised 
severally to consolidate tlieir loans at that 
figure. Tho "inscribing” of stock, jtcrmittiiig 
the amount to stand in the names of individuals, 
has attracted investorn to wiiom changes of 
investment are ohjcctinr.alile ; the lengthening 
of the jioriods of loili'inption has operated iu 
the same direction. The conversion of the 3 
per cents in Mnglaud, tho tendency towards 
3 per ci'iits of municipal corporatiofts in the 
United Kmgdom, witli a flmTiialiiig tasto for 
foreign iiivostmeuts, all incline tho flow of 
capital to the colonies. Of this, however, they 
have availed themselves so freely that during 
tho past few years the rate at which they can 
borrow has again shown a tendency to rise. 

[See paper in ProcpcAUnffs of Roy. Col. Inst , vol, 
IX., by Dr. J. Forbes Watson, " Cluuacter ol 
England’s Colonial and Indian Trinlo coiitra.sted 
with her Foreign 'IVade.”] 

Trade and 'I'HK FlaC/. —Tliis is a ligurativo 
ex]H'ession forihccomiectiou between commercial 
intercourse and political union. Much argu¬ 
ment is used and masses of statistics have been 
compiled on both sides ot the question, which is, 
indeed, of very great interest and importance. 

To those who regard the jiolitical connection 
as effective in the commercial sphere, it is ol 
extreme importance that the politicjil connection 
should bo retained, and strengthened, if need 
he, by judicious improvemontsthis is the 
]»rimary consideration with many of those en¬ 
gaged in the Imperial Federation propaganda, 
though not a plank in their official platfonn. 

Those who think that purely economic con- 
sideiatiuiis a,re now — perhaps ought to be 
always—adequately powerful to guide people.^ 
in the pursuit of matcral well-heiiig, regard 
lightlytiie continuance of political tierf,-espccially 
when so attenuated as those between the English- 
speaking countries and tho mother country have 
become. They hold that natural projicnsities 
I are self-acting, and will operate in keeping up 
I a close commercial relationship, and that govern¬ 
ment relations are either worthless because quite 
I unnccessarj’, or pernicious because distorting the 
I natui’al procedure. 

It is evident that the influonco of statistics 
upon this discussion is limited’; but the feder- 
ationists can certainly at i>reseiit point out some 
striking figures, such as Groat Britain’s exports to 
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France being ^Gs. a head of French population, 
when tl.nso to Austiulia. are 196s.; and U.S.A., 
Knglisli-sjieaking but outside tlio Ihig, 1.5s., to 
Canada’s 4.5s. But the opponent rejdica, (1) 
that this trade is due to the largo loan ojiera- 
tions ; and the question tlien resolves itself, so 
tar, into the t'midamental question of the 
mobility of capital and labour, is this hi!l]ied or 
hindered by tlie political connentinn ? and (2) 
that the Canadian laiiff is not so hostile,— 
but this may be one consequence of the Jlag. 

[See Forster, Art. in A\.iei m(h Ccninrij, Feb. 
1885, .nul tlift publications of the Imp. Fed. 
League generally, and on tlie other side Sir '1'. 
Fan-er, Free Trade versics Fair Trade, -Itli edition, 
1887, mid the publications of the Cobdeu Club. 
The .subject, however, is not to be disciKs.sed as 
between protectionists and free-traders, as the cliiel 
men on both sides claim to bo the latter. The iiu- 
jiHrial unionists are reinforced, however, by the 
fair-trailci-s and by the sujijiortcrs of national econ¬ 
omics ; see S. S. Idoyd’s translation of List.] 

A problem of growing interest is the claim of 
the colonists to consider themselves as owing no 
effective allegiance to the mother country. 'Idle 
elaborate tariffs, already mentioned, form the 
backbone of the problem. There are also the 
quc.sLiona of tlie right of the colonists at any 
given time to stop farther immigration from 
Britain or elsewheio into lands which British i 
policy has secured from possession by other 
nations, and the British navy has secured from 
physical aggiession ; and the right of tlie colon- 
ists of tlie day to throw possible embarrassment 
on the future develoinnent of the colonies, and 
their utility to the mother country by injmlicious 
allotments of the land of the colony, and in dis¬ 
regard of tlie fact that the inhabitants of Groat 
Britain and Ireland pay intenwt on a vast debt 
partly acquired in maintaining the sovereignty 
of the seas which has k(‘pt h’rance and Germany 
out of Australia, while the colonists arc under 
no liability for this debt. Now effects of eco¬ 
nomic con^litions uixm social and political 
organisation wdll present tlicmsolves in some of 
our colonics. For oxanijilo, Victoria is a state 
in which labour more or less skilled, and guided 
by higher average of intelligence than in Europe, 
is the prime political jiower ; fixed property and 
even movable capital being secondary in influ¬ 
ence. The iuterest^hat depends on uncertainty 
noT be wanting to political economy in 
view of these new phenomena. 

Colonial policy as regards this country is far 
from having arrived at tiio stable position which 
seemed promised by the steady displacement of 
the old system during the first three-quarters of 
this century. The removal one by one of the 
restrictions on colonial trade by Mr, Huskissou 
between 1814 and 1825, the abandonment of 
differential duties, and of the Navigation Act, 
1860, seemed to point to an ora of complete 
freedom. But the gradual adoption of protec¬ 
tionist policy by several important colonies 


has reversed the position by placing banders, 
wliieli oppose Great Britain most, because in 
hvedoni it is her trade wliicli would naturally 
bo tlio largest. And so Lho colonies are drawn 
into the vortex of the great protection versus 
free-trade agitation. Two iiariies aim at a 
new colonial policy: one bases ifs recommenda¬ 
tions on the conception of national economics 
in jn-dercnco to costnopoliUin ; the other, on 
the greater amount of real “freedom” which, 
under itrcscnt circumstances, would result from 
Irecdom within this va.st emi)ir( of 300 million 
people, though combined with protection against 
outside protcoiionist nations. The means of 
leaching their goal is the same for both parties, 
a commercial union of the empire. The opposi¬ 
tion lias also two parties—the free-traders who 
prefer the amount of free trade at present in 
foice, with ho{)e that it will by its own virtue 
continually incroase, and so break down barriers 
both colonial and foreign; and the colonists 
who severally place their own colonies in the 
front of their schemes, and are content to be 
inotectionist for their own reasons. On each 
side, therefore, there is a band of free-traders 
and a band of protectionists—Mr. W. E. Forster 
and Mr. Gosclien have taken a place side by 
side with the disciples of List; Sir Thomas 
Farror and the Cobdoii Club are the allies of the 
protectionists of Victoria and Canada. Mean* 
while tlie bounty of nature, the extoiisioi of 
industrial ideas as deteminaiits of national 
ambitions and national policies, and the con¬ 
tinuous development ot science and civilisation, 
combine to cause a ra])idity of industrial progress 
in British colonies which exceeds all known else¬ 
where, excei)t in our own ex-colonies, the United 
States. And in spite of obstructions, and wliile 
waiting for general agreement as to the next steps 
to be taken, the moilier-coimtry largely benefits 
by the industrial prosperity of the outer empire. 

For systems on wliich colonies have been founded, 
see Colonisation, Sybtbms of. 

[rbe library of the Iloyal Colonial Institute con¬ 
tains books of reference, statistical publications, 
and histories, botli general and special, to the 
number of 0500 volumes (catalogue price 2s. 6d., 
ofllce of the institute), and 219 colonial journals 
and new.spapeTS are regularly taken, filed for a 
year, and llicn deposited in the British Museum. 
Statistical Absiracls for the colonies are published 
annually by the Board of Trade, and lieturns oj 
Trade and Navigation monthly. For British 
colonies see Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies, Introduction, voU. i. ii. (otliers follow- 
ing), C. P. Lucas, Oxford .—Official Jiejiorls on 
Colonial Products (1887).—The Cotonid. Office 
Jjistf published annually.—BnVwA and Foreign 
Colanies, Sir R. Rawson, Statistical Society, 1884. 
—Synopsis of Tariffs and Trade of the. British 
Empire 1888, and Sequel, Sir R. Rawson, l40ndon, 
1889, Asiiclis'mWxt Proceedings <f ihs Roy. Col. 
Inst., 1874 ouwanls .—The Colonies and India, 
a weekly joumal, Loudon. For History : Adam 
Smith’s ch. vJii. in bk. iv. — Smith’s polemic 
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against the colonial system is criticised by Lord 
Brougham va An Inquiry into th.e (Jolonml Policy of 
European Po-werSf 1803 (oce Brougham, Lord). 
—Morivale, Lectures on Colonies and Colonisation, 
delivered 18S9-40-4ii corrected edition, London, 
1862.—Payne, European Colonies, Loudon, 1877, 
and Seeley, Expansion of England, London, 1882. 
—Dilke, Problems of Creater Britain, Loudon, 
1890,—Caldecott, English Cido^idsation and Em¬ 
pire, London, 1891. — Th«.s 0 form an adequate 
librory for the preliminary study of colonial history. 
The Statistical A hstracts of the Board of Trade and 
the Statesman,'8 Year-Books supply sonic economic 
statistics for foreign countries, reMsed annually. 

Forbion Works. 

French: Leroy-Beaulieu, De la cdonisaiion 
chez les peujiles modemes. —Louis Vignon, Les 
colonies fran^ises.--Z\x\Q^ Duval, V Algtrie dies 
colonies fran^ises (all, Librairie Guillaumin, Paris) 
—J. Kanibo.H.son, Les colonies frangaises (Paris, 
1868).—L. Deschamps, llistoire de la question 
Colonials, 1891.— Notices statistiqnes sur les 
colonies fran^ises (Berger Levrault, Paris, 1883). 
—A nnuaires pnhlii<i par ehaque coUmie.—Tableaux 
annuaires.—Bemu maritime et coloniale .—Also 
flench Colonies and their Prsources, J, Bonwick 
(Loudon, 1886). 

German : Koscher, Kolonim, Kohnialpolit 
Wid Austcanderung (Leipzig and Heidelberg, 
1866).--K. E. l^ung, Deutsche Kolonien, 1884.— 
Deutsche Kolonial Zeitung, organ der D. Koloniad- 
gesellschaft, Berlin, every Siitunlay. 

Dutch. —Bijdragen tot de Taal-Laiui-en Volk- 
enfeunde der Nederlandsch-Jndie, began to appear 
1886, ’Sgravenhage.—A copious bibliography of 
works on Dutch colonies is prefixed to Catalogue 
of A msierdam Exhibition,CeZomeX Section (Leyden, 
1883). — Information respecting the system of 
Dutch administration and colonisation in the East 
Indies and the Cape to the French Huguenot emi¬ 
gration from Europe to South Africa towards end 
of 17th century is given in The Voyage of Fran¬ 
cois Leguat, <f Bresse, to Rodriguez, Mauritius, 
Java, and the Cape of Good Nope. London : 
printed for the Hakluyt Society. 

Portuouksk. —Bulhoesj Les Colonies Pirrtv- 
gaises, 1878.—Martius, 0 Brazil e as Colonias 
Portuguezas, 3d ed. 1888.—Corvo, Estvdos sotrre 
as Provincias Uitramarinas, 4 vols. 1883-87.— 
.«4nn«ano Estatistico de Portugal (official by the 
ministry of public works, Lisbon), As Colonias 
Portuguezas, fortnightly ; Boletim da Sooiedade de 
Qeographia de Lisbda, monthly; Bt^tim ojicial 
da Angola, ditto, da Mozambique. 

Italian. —Bolletino della Societd Africana 
D'ltalia (Napoli, fortnightly). 

A Rtvue Coloniale Internationale was issued at 
Amsterdam with French, English, and German 
articles in 1885, but lasted only tliree years; it 
is of interest os showing readily different points of 
liew.] A. 0 . 

Methods of ' Government. A colony 
(Lat Colonia; coUre to till, to cultivate) may 
be defied Rs. distant possessions or dependen- 
aiss of a* countty ; more particularly the word 
communities of settlers^in a new or a 


foreign country politically dependept on a pai’enl 
state. Colonies are lawfully acquired by a 
country iu respect of other states either by title 
of occupancy, or of cession, or of iiicscription. 
As to the rules of international law relating to 
the acquisition of colonies and the disputes 
which have arisen on the subject, see Hall’s 
Int, Law, pt. ii. ch. 2. 

According to our municipal law English sub¬ 
jects who occupy a new country carry our com¬ 
mon law with them, as far as it is ajqilicable to 
their circumstances; and the crown, apart from 
parliainout, has no legislative power over them. 
On the ptlier hand countries acquii'ed by con¬ 
quest or cession, called crqwn colonies, retain 
their own laws till they arc altered, and are sub¬ 
ject to the absolute legislative control of the 
crown, except in so far as j>arliainont interferes 
with the prerogative of the crown iu this 
respect, for over all our colonics and depen- 
ilencics, however acquired, parliament has 
supreme legislative authority (cp. Dic^, Law 
of the Constitution, Lecture II. ; Todd, Parlia¬ 
mentary Government in the British Colonies). 
Conquered and ceded countries cease to be 
subject to the legislation of the crown if the 
crown has grante^l them a representative legis¬ 
lature. 

The government of each colony is carried on 
ill the name of the crown under a governor who 
is appointed by the crown, and who, in our 
self-governing colonies is advised by ministers 
responsible to the legislature, like our cabinet 
(as to the veto of the governor in respect of 
colonial legislation, aud other restrictions on 
fiueh legislation, see Dicey, op. dt. Lecture III.) 
The legal Bupreraacy of the imperial iiarliament 
over the colonies is only exercised in oases 
which do not involve any encroachment on 
the province of colonial self-govorTiment. 

British dependencies may be cither directly 
under the government of the crown or they 
may be under the immediate goverAmont of a 
chartered company, such as the old East India 
Company and Hudson Bay Conipany, or the 
British SuiiUi Africa Conipany. When the 
East India Company was abolished, and India 
was brought under the direct control of the 
crown, the coutrol of the government was not 
assigned to the colonial secretary, but to a 
special secretary ‘of state for India. '*'*Hence 
I India is not styled a colony. e. a. w. 

j Currency in British Colonies. In theory 
I Briti.sh currency followed the- British flag to 
the New World “jilantations,” which were tbs 
beginning of our colonial empire. In practice, 
however, itwasonly the denomination of sterling, 
and not the sterling coin, wliicli followed the first 
settlers. With new countries to develop, they . 
required from the mother country uot coin, but 
commodities in exchange for the produce they 
sliipped home. Barter was the common mode 
of conducting the internal exchanges^ ^tobacco, 
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sugar, rum, indigo, wampum, skins, and timber, 
forming tlie more usu^ media. It waa not 
until, with increased production, trade sprang 
up between some of tho British colonies and 
the S^vinish Islands and theSj»anish Main, that 
metallic money began to flow in. This money 
was Spanish silver (tho real and its multiples 
up to the “piece of eight” reals, see Dollar), 
which the colonists rated in denomination of 
sterling at arbitrary prices, tho dominant rating 
of the first half of tho 17 th century being 43. 
for the piece of eight, b.*se 1 on the popular 
currency (Barbados, Bermudas, Jamaica) of tho 
real as a “Sjianish sixpenco.” CHppi^ig and 
competitive raisings of tho local ratings of 
Spanish silver in the several colonics led, soon 
after 1050, as a rule, to the r)S.-rating of the 
jiieco of eight, which was familiar in England 
before that date, and which is preserved to the 
present day os the basis of “Halifax currency”; 
whilst, by tho closo of tho 17th century a 
Os.-rating was partially established both on 
the mainland and in some of tho West India 
Islands, Meantime, otlier colonies liad adopted 
the accepted silver-parity of 48. 6d. for the 
piece of eight, and in 1062 New England liad 
Btmck the silver “pine-tree coinage” (Is., 6d., 
8d., 2d.) for its own use. Shortly after 1700 
complaints of the evils of colonial currency 
began to pour in on the Board of Ti'ade and 
Plantations, and in 1704 a royal jiroclamation 
was issued fixing the niaxiinuni rating of a 
piece of eight at C3.-“ouiToncy ” with other 
silver coins proportionately rated for concurrent 
circulation. Tims arose ‘ ‘ proclamation money, ” 
i.e. the colonial rating of silver coins at a third 
above their accepted stciling value. As this 
prock.mation was generally disobeyed (“owing 
to the liberty that trading men will always 
take in then* own bargains"), the act 6 Anne, 
cap. 30 was jmssod, making it felony to pay 
or receive tho specified silver coins above pro¬ 
clamation Ates. The result was entirely nn- 
expected, for (1) the West Indian colonies 
evaded the act by conventionally overrating 
the gold coins of Spain (see Dourloon), and 
80 passing iu practice to a gold standard ; whilst 
(2) tho mainland colonies (now tlie United 
States) issued inconvertible and uuaccnrwl 
paper money in profligate profu.Hion. Tlie 
gold st.-rtuhird persisted in the West Indies 
into tho 19t}i cenLiiry ; but on the niainljwid 
tho standard coin continued to he the silver 
Spanish dollar. In 1739 and 1740, it should 
be added, tho question of colonial currency 
engaged the attention of parliament, but no 
practical results followed. 

In the years round 1800 the colonial empire 
of Groat Britain, whilst it was diminished by 
tho loss of the United States, was increased by 
tho settlement of Australia, by the gain of tho 
Cape, Ceylon, and British Guiana from the 
Dutch, and by the capture of Mauritius, Malta. 


and some additional West Indian Islands from 
the French. And, further, the decado from 
1810 to 1820 witnessed two iinj)Ortaiit changes 
in the Spanish and British monetary systems. 
For (1) Sp<ain lost the American colonics from 
wliich came tho supplies of bullion which had 
made the Spanish dollar the universal coin for 
some three centuries; and (2) in 1810 the 
United Kingdom adopted gold os tlie sole 
measure of value, reducing silver coins to the 
subsidiary position of mere tokens. The now 
bewildering complexities of th ' colonial cur¬ 
rency systems, tho stoppage of tho snpjfly of 
the Spani.sh dollar, and the novel cxj)ericnc6 
of retaining silver in ch'culation at home, led 
tho imperial government, after striking rix- 
dollars (worth Is. fid.) for Ceylon, guilders 
(worth about Is.) for British Guiana, and 
“anchor money” equivalent to -J, and 
of a Spanish dollar for Mauritius and the 
West Indies, to puss an order in council and 
proclamation on 23d March 1825, for tho pur¬ 
pose of introducing Briti.sh silver and co})por 
coins into general circulation throughout the 
colonies. Apart from tho fact that tokens 
representing tho standard gold sovereign were 
wholly unsuited to silver-using colonics such as 
Ceylon and Mauritius, there was the funda¬ 
mental error in tho legislation of 1825 that 
the Spanish dollar, then worth 4s. 2d. sterling, 
was rated at 48. 4d. for concurrent circulation 
with sterling coins. And, further, no account 
was hiken of the fact that, following the monet¬ 
ary system of Spain, most of tho colonies re¬ 
garded tho gold doubloon (sterling value 64 b.) 
as the equivalent of sixteen silver dollars. Con¬ 
sequently British silver was undervalued some 
3 per cent as against the dollar, and a further 
5 per cent as against the doubloon, with the 
natural rasult that tho scheme of 1825 waa 
abortive. Taught by experience, the imperial 
government in 1838 revoked the legislation of 
1825, so far as respected the colonies “in 
America and iu tho West Indies,” aud ordained 
that throughout tho West Indies the dollar 
and doubloon should be rated at 4s. 2d. and 
648. respectively, for concurrent circulation 
with sterling coins. No limit was placed on 
the tender of tho doubloon, the dollar, or 
British silver. Consequently, though in tho 
following years tho several West Indian Islands 
formally passed acts assimilating their ourrenoy 
to that of the United Kingdom, tho gold 
sovereign has boon unable to circulate in com¬ 
petition with the shilling, and the doubloon 
has been driven out. The history of currency 
in tho West Indies may here be completed by 
stating that, when in 1876 the gold-price of 
silver made it profitable to ro-introduco the 
then practically unknown dollar, acts were 
forthwith passed demonetising that coin, and 
leaving tho field to 1 British silver coin, and the 
notes of the Colonial Bank. The exceptions 
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are (1) the Bahamas, where, by a jiopular— 
but not legal—ovoi-valuation of the goM J.S. 
dollar at -Is. 2d., the practical staudanj ia the 
gold curreucy of tho Ujiitod States, witli Bi itiali 
silver in subsidiary circiilalion, and (2) Britisli 
IToruliiras, wljcro in 188G Iho silver dollar of 
Honduras was made the legal stantlard. At 
various times endeavours liavc been made to 
indueo the West iudie.s to impose a limit on 
tho legal tender of token silver; but local 
opinion is not ripe for this reform. 

In other colonies tho history of currency has 
no unity except in the principle that, since 
1838, "currency areas” have been recognised, 
c.g. Ceylon and Mauritius have boon allowed 
to ado])t 03 tlieir standard the Indian rupee, 
which dominates the "cun'cncy area” in whicli 
tlioy arc included by virtue of trade-relations, 
etc. ; tho currency of Spain Ims boon adopted 
for Gibraltar ; in Hong Kong and the Straits 
Settlemeiita the Mexican dollar (see Dollar) 
has been established as the proper standard for 
colonics trading with silver-using China, which 
recognises no coin but the Mexican dolhu*; and, 
lastly and chiefly, Canada has adopted the 
gold currency of the neighbouring United States, 
a weight of fine gold, which is the exact equiva¬ 
lent of the U.S. gold dollar, being the standard 
of value. Newfoundland stands alone in lia\ - 
ing a standard (gold) coin peculiar to itself, 
viz. the two-dollav pieces struck at the British 
mint. But numerous colonies (Canada, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Hong Kong, tho Straits, ctc.)i)o.sscss 
tokins of their own. In concluding this bru'f 
survey of tho history of metallic currency in tlie 
British colonics, tho most impoi’tant matter of 
all remains to bo noted, viz. the discovery of 
gold in Australia in 1850, and the subsequent 
e8tabli:>nmcnt of the Sydney .md Melbourne 
branches of the Koyal Mint in 1853 and 1800 
respectively, for the coinage of sovereigns and 
half-Bovcrciigns (only), which are now legal 
tender equally with tho coins struck at the 
Ijoudon mint. 

As regards paper cuiTcncy, space forbids 
more than the brief mention tiiat, except in 
the AiiKirioan colonies, there was practically no 
|>.i]'ermoiicyin circnlHUon in the Bi ifi^li colonies 
before the lS)lh continy ; that at the Cape ami 
in C(‘ 3 ’lon and British Guiana wt^ inherited a 
(Uimno^n-kerrd'das of iiieoiivertd'le paper, wliicli 
under Brilisli inisinanagcmeiit irRTca.«eil in 
volunu', and ilrove out coin in tfie first forty years 
of tho 191h century; that dining tlic same 
period Jamaica and Prince Edw'ard Island 
debased their currency in a similar fashion; 
that in Ceylon and Mauritius government note- 
issues have been established, which are fully 
soourod, and have at least one-third of the 
reserve in coin; that the modern policy 
appears to bo, to ensuro (always in tho case of 
&ew issues, and as far as possible in tlic case of 
«6xiating issues) the two esseutials of secuiity 


and convertibility, leaving it open whether the 
i.ssue shall be by tho govci’iimcnt or by a bank. 
But much of the paper which circulates in the 
British colonics is not adequately secured. 

Tlie following is a class) lied list of the 
colonics us icganls currency :— 

I. StKHI, 1N« kSTANDATU). 

(a) With 403. limit on silver: 

Aii.stralasia, tho Capo, Natal, British 
Becliuaualaud, Fiji, St. Helena. 

(i) With a £5 limit; 

Malta. 

(r) With no limit: 

^ West India Islands, British Guiana, 
West Aliiciin, Oolouios, Falkland 


o 


Islands. 

11. N0N-StEHLUN’« SrANT)ARD. 

' (f^) U. S. gold dollar : 

Tlie dominion of Canada (sovereign 
legal tender at S4 uit)). 

(^>) Ncwfoumiland gold dollar: 

Newfoundland (eagle and ftovorcign 
legal tender). 

(a) Spanish (Latin Union) "bimetallic” 


.sluidjird ; 

Gibralfcir. 

({(1) Mexican silver dollar: 

Hong Kong, the Straits Scttlemeute. 
c Ijabiian, British North Borneo, 

i (c) liidiau rupee : 

‘ India, Mauritius and Ceylon. 

: (/) Dunduras dollar: 

Biiiish Honduras. 
yriu' C>i.rri’7ii'.g of the BrUi’Sh Colonies, anon,, 
Loudon, 1848.-A’aWy Coins if America, Crosby, 
Boston, 1878. — (Jonfcrence Sfonitaire IniCTna’ 
tionaU dc J878j Paris, 1878 .—The Money oj 
{he linihh Kvipire, by Mr. A. Leslie Probyo in 
Vol. XXL (f the PToceedings of the Poyal 
Cnlnnial Jasldiiiej 1890.—CVhj.9 of liriiish Pos- 
semon-fi and Colonies, Atkins, London, 1889.— 
Tlie acts of the several eolcuies, colonial histories, 
pniiijililcts of tiic 18t]i and 10th centni’y, 
dealing wiUi cuirenry in iudividmd t^fonu'S, and 
p.irticularly, the valuable MBS. in the nnjord 
ollice.] 11 . c. 

Denominational Cuiiiiency. In connection 
\.ith colonial currency the term Denomina¬ 
tional CiTiiRKNCY nujuircs explanation. It has 
Veil used by writers of repute ; but it is illogical 
and unscientific, and it wpuld be desirable to 
got rid of it. in transactions with many of 
the English colonies, especially tho North 
American aud West Indian colonies, even aa 
late as the middle of tlic niueloeiitli century, 
the tenii " curroncy,'' as opposed to "sterling,” 
was well known; and jicrhaps "currency,” in 
a strictly limited and almost local Hoiisn, with¬ 
out a defining, or latlier a confusing, epithet, 
is Ibc simjilcst name to adojjt for .the state of 
facts W'liich wc jiroceed to exjdain. 

"Currency,” so used,is found to import the 
cuiTciit use, in aceomit, of the denominations of 
a standard coinage to represent values widely 
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dilU-rinj,' iVoin.tlie stiuidan], mostly dno to the 
mis-ratiu^^ of coins foreign to tlic slaiidard. 

The oiigijial colonislH of the Ainericjis natur¬ 
ally adopted in their now home tlie denomiim- 
iiou of money with.which theyi\cte familiar, 
and made it ihoir money of account. At first 
their traiisaetions wore almosL entirely in eoin- 
modities. When coins hecainc mri)(jiicsi, those 
which came to them ivcre foreign coins, chiefly 
Spanish and Portuguese (r CunuKNUY m 
Bkitisu Coloniks). They consetpicntly at¬ 
tempted to aJa))t these c<di! to tlu-ii familiar 
denominations of account, in otlicT w nrds, to rate 
them to tlic pound. Tliia rating was inconuct; it 
vaiicd in diJl'cient C 5 lonie.s, and was often made 
worse by fnrthci atLein])ts to correct it. Hence a 
jiound’s worth of dollars, ticcording to local rat¬ 
ing, was ft very diU’erciit thing tiom the nmnher 
ofilollars equivalent in intrinsic value to the 
pound s...u’liTig ; and it usually fedl eonsiderahly 
shtu’t of tlial pquiviileiil, as was shown by the 
higli rates of exchange which prevailed ogain.st 
the AnnTican and West Indian colonies for 
many yeans. The £ s. d. in which the colon¬ 
ists rccikoncd did not corrcsjioiid iu value cither 
With iliose deijominaLions in tlic sterling of the 
mother country or with similar denoininatious 
in neighbouring colonics. Thci'e thus cxi.sted a 
number ol dill'eriiig pounds of account, each of 
which came to be known locftllyasa “currency 
pound.’' 

Similaily in Irciind, during a gof^d part of 
tlie 1''l.h eoiitniy, t.lici inouhnv, was 1b(‘ ])re- 
valenl cciii .ijmil. fioiti di'based liall-pnicc and 
faithings, 'Ujil li'i-fli “enneney’' ivas in tlie 
same pnsihon a^ iliat of llie Plan Lai ions. The 
Hiimc stale ol firts, howevM’, is not likely to 
b( 'pealed rscept in the dejieiideiir ies of a 
doimiiaait. coniitiy. c. a, n. 

(.■iuVEIlNMEN'i' OF tklLONIKS l!Y CoMI'ANlES.* 
Adam Smith, in a fiaa.sftgo which has been 
quoted with aj>}>rovftl l)y at. lea.st one modern 
writer of «,ulliority, states that “iho govcni- 
ment of an exclusive comj'any of meivliaiits 
is ])ei'ha])s tlio worst of all govcniincnhs for 
any country whatever.” The statmnent, if it 
were unchallenged, would stand for ever as a 
condoni.'iation of all jiast or present projects 
conferring tcrritoiial sovereignty ou a company. 
But this dictum Adam Smith’s is somewhat 
too swftcpiijg and somewhat rut of accord with 
the facts. So far as it is gond, it needs eluci¬ 
dation. 

The possession of territoiial sovereignty by 
private individuals or comiianica, the subjects 
of some supromc government, is apparently 
asRoeialetl with a special set of conditions. 
It has rarely been found except at tho.so times 
and in those jiarts of iho world in which rival 
nations have been actively competing for new 
trade or settlements. In the 17tli century, 
when the power of Spiun was broken, and Eng¬ 
lish, Dutch, French, and Danes were rushing in 


to share the spoil, the method winch national 
caution dictated to tlio new coiners was that ol 
the chartered company ; and the early liistory 
of North America, the We.st Indies, and Guiana 
is virtually the history of many such companies ; 
the rest of South and all Central America w'as 
too secure in the lianils ol' Spaiiiaids and Portu¬ 
guese to olfer a fndd for rivalry. The stmggle 
for the trade of the Ea.st whs a struggle of 
coinjianicH. Tlie latter half of the 18th cen¬ 
tury wa.s a time of coniiiiual lighting; the 
ninclcmilh cciilui'y was a tiiuc of recovery 
and dev('li>piiu’nl on thn lines .'CtLli'd by that 
lighling; little jilafe was lelt for that rivalry 
iu new iiclds which jnoduced the privileged 
oompanies; Aiistialia wa.s tlie great addition 
to the world in this period, and ilicro was no 
question wlio should colonise it. Ihit when 
Afiie.! was .smideuly jn'csmited to the woild 
Hs the great jui/e opim to all nations, the 
chartered company once more came into pro- 
miueiice. 

The encoiiragemont of such coiupanic.<i springs 
from the timidity or caution of govoniincnts. 
Companies rush in whoro iho messenger of 
government fears to tread. If tlicy succeed, 
the government of ilieir country gladly supports 
them, and may ultimately reap the fruits of 
their labours ; if they fail, no blame is taken 
by file government. If tlieir actions prove 
premature or inconvenient they can be dis¬ 
avowed, iho company being made a buffer to 
ease oil friction or conceal the reality of some 
blow at a rival. 

Not iliat acquisition of territory or the govern- 
mciit of ft new domain has been the original 
aim of any of tlicse companies. In ancient and 
modem instances alike tiio prolits of trade have 
been tho guiding motive in their fonnation. 
Coiiain aiTangcnicuts for tho preservation of 
order have been included in the clmiter, and 
foimcd tho germs of any government which 
afterwards grew up. It will be found that in 
their ossoneo there is no dilferenco between the 
chartered company of tho 17tli century and that 
of 1890. All through tho document on which 
tliey base their rights the prominent idea is the 
.security of their business ; all through the his¬ 
tory of their operations their real anxiety is the 
develapmenl of their trade. The real difference 
between ancient and modern comjiaiiics is to be 
found in tho extent of their commercial privileges 
aud the influence of modern cousciontiouaness 
or timidity. 

It will bo useful for rcfcrcnco, and will illus¬ 
trate the activity of enteijn'ise in the IGtli and 
17tli centuries, to give a list, which is at least 
approximately complete, of tlio numerous com¬ 
panies which obtained chartois for exclusive 
trade in nearly all tlie known quaiters of the 
globe previous to tho 19tli century. 

The Merchant Advcntuiors' Comjiany appeal 
to have been the first body of men from any 
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nation who obtained a charter (dated in 1664) 
for foreign trade. The Muscovy Company was 
probably noxt, and its charter is quoted as a 
precedent for others, e.g. for the Company of 
Cathay, which received its charter in 1576. 
Tho Turkey Company was formed about the 
same time: tlie Company of Adventurers for 
Guinea and IJcnin, followed ten years later. 
The East India Company of London was incor¬ 
porated in 1600, and thiw preceded by three years 
the gi-eat Dutch Universal East India Company, 
which was destined to drive it into difficulties 
out of wliich arose the only company (commonly 
known os the British hlast India Company), 
which became a mighty territorial sovereign. 
The governor and company of Merchants of 
London for the discovery of the North-West 
Passage were iiicoiporated at this period. And 
tho Hrst half of tho sevonteoiith century was 
rich in companies, tho majority turning their 
eyes towards America. Tho Vii'ginia Company, 
the Bermuda Company, the Newfoundland 
Company, the first Aincan Company (which was 
reconstituted four times), tho Dutch AVest India 
Company, an Amazon Company, a Guiana Com¬ 
pany which never did anything, the New Eng¬ 
land Company, the Providence Comjjany, the 
Canada Company, tJie Maasachnaotts Bay Com¬ 
pany, the Nova Scotia Company, rapidly suc¬ 
ceeded one another. Tliore wero also tho French 
East and AVest India Companies—tho latter 
known aa theCompanyof the Islands of America, 
and Canada Company formed during the same 
period ; au English AA^ost India Company was 
projected but never became a reality. Most of 
the charters granted after 1650 arc reconstitu¬ 
tions of old companies on a now basis, as in 
the caso of tho New Royal African Company. 
Charles II.’s reign teems with such now graute. 
Tho Hudson's Bay Company’s first charter was 
granted in 1670. 

An alternative method of cnoonraging colon¬ 
isation, which must bo noticed hero, was the 
grant to a body of lords proprietors, or some¬ 
times to a single lord. All the British Caribee 
Islands were so gi-antcd in 1627 j Maryland in 
1669 ; the Bahamas and Carolina in 1670. In 
t ))0 case of these grants there seems to have 
been a clear understanding that the sovereignty 
rested with the croum ; whereas tho companies 
merely reserved a fixed nominal tribute to the 
soveroign in case he should come into their 
dominions ; aiid when, os in the caso of Virginia, 
the Bermudas, or more recently India, the 
Crown was required to intervene, a 8Usi>cn3ion 
or oomplete alteration, of the charter was 
necessary. 

fit is well to mention tlm notorious South 
Company, early in tho 18th coittury. And 
the list of older coTnpanies is closed townrds 
; bhe, end of .that ocutary,by a now departure 
in econbmio hisJorV, a pnlitico-phihiiithropic 
S6t\lement, namqly tho Sierra Lcq|ie Coin])UTiy. 


Tlio old charters and grants which conceded 
their rights to the above-named* companies oi 
to lords proprietors were very mucli on tlis 
same lines and often almost in identical terms. 
Apart from an’ays of names and verbiage, they 
wore simpler documents than any recent charters. 
Tho monopoly, their raison d'Hre, the “solo 
privilege to jiass and trado ” to certain places 
is the leading provision in all. The necessary 
powers for securing Gie enjoyment of that 
privilege of trade and of the assigned territory 
aro given, and this caiTicd a right to exact 
customs duties from tradem not members of the 
company. A governor and court of directors 
were usually instituted, and empowered to 
make laws, levy fines, and imprison. In some 
cases full jurisdiction of life and death is con- 
foiTcd, together with tho power to declare martial 
law; in others power to make peace or war with 
heathen natives is also delegated ; in one cose 
(tho Amazon Company) wo find mention of 
“all customary privileges for sending shij)8, men, 
ammunition, armour, and other things.” Pro¬ 
visions regulating the admission of memboi’s ai'e 
usual, and the term of duration is commonly 
limited to a moderate period,though in the case 
of the Royal African Company it was for 1000 
years. Briefly, the old charters regarded two 
things : 1st,tho monopoly of trade; 2d,security 
against intruders or foreign foes. They were 
somewhat vague in language, and loft each 
company to work out its own development 
according to circumstances. No kind of super¬ 
vision by the supreme government \va.H sug¬ 
gested ; but in some cases a right of interference 
was preserved by tho curious legal fiction of 
making the area of the gruit a jiart of an 
I'higlish liorongli, not im(V(’(jiiei]tly (-ricenwieii. 

It was a part of tho policy of the companies 
to induoo settlers to go out to their lands, and 
to keep these settlers in a kind of tutelage; if 
this was necessary to their first success, it was 
also essentially the cause of thoir^ troubles. 
The government of a few individuals who 
while attracting free settlers directed every¬ 
thing avowedly for their own profit, and denied 
the right of those settlers to enjoy the fruit of 
their own industry, was clearly indefensible. 
The operations of all the companies which made 
something of a permanent s^rt, such os those 
of Virginia and Bermuda, were very eariy dis¬ 
turbed by complaints of their monopoly. De¬ 
privation of profits bred discontent; discontent 
proved difficult to handle. The domain of the 
company often became a scene of confusion ; 
and discredit was cast not only on its monopoly, 
but upon its powor to govern. It was this con¬ 
dition of affairs which Adam Smith reprobated ; 
but the real root of the evil here was the exclu¬ 
sive privilege operating injuriously to others of 
tho same race and ambition. 

Government in the proper sense did not 
greatly enter into the schemes of any eompaniesr 
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In most cases the disputes just referred to began 
BO early in their history, and became so serious, 
that all future responsibility for the government 
really rested with the erowii, which gradually 
absorbed the area of its own grant. Such was 
the case of the Virginia Company in 1C24, 
some eiglit years after it was incorporated ; the 
question of reform W’as mooted by the proposal 
to renew the charter for trade only, “but not 
for the government of tho country, of which 
the king will himself take core.” In 1631 
this plan took final shape, tip j'rotosts of tho 
“adventurers” delayed it, but tlioy could not 
stifle the voices of dissatisfied Englislimen ; the 
administration of the company’s tcriitory fell 
in to the crown, aud the company paid the 
charges. 

In one notable instance, under a special set 
of circumstances, a government of remarkable 
j) 0 wcr and energy grew up almost against 
the will of tho administrators. The British 
East India Company started with no ambitious 
sclicme of government; tlicy were content to 
have cstabhslicd their factories on tho coasts of 
the Carnatic and Bengal, provided they could 
oust their foreign European rivals from tho 
ti’ade. Tho intrigues of the Ercnch forced them 
to fight, first for their existence, afterwards for 
quiet possession ; tho flame of war once lighted 
was not easily quenched ; the brand had fallen 
amongst a restless and inflammahlo people ; the 
small l>and of tho company’s servants had to 
choose botrv’ecn conquest and death. The man 
for tho hour was at hand ; success followed 
Clive’s arms, and a British company became the 
lords of a vast empire. In this case tlio climate 
and distance had confined the numbers of od- 
ventn.crs of British race to but few besides 
the company’s own servants or lieenseoa; the 
directors were hardly hampered by internal dis¬ 
content, and tho objects of their earlier adminis¬ 
tration wci’o a people who expected to be ruled. 

It woidd®have been a strain on any nation 
to support the continued ware whicli for nearly 
half a century taxed the roeourcoe of the great 
East India Company ; it was natural that 
support fiom the govenimout should bo asked 
for, and that its enjoyment should be accom¬ 
panied with some measure of control Never¬ 
theless the government of India, even after 
tho institution of the Board of'Control in 1784, 
was in i*eality tho government of tho eoinpany ; 
and that it was enlightened aud careful, that 
it gi’adiially handled with success the most 
diflicult problems whicli confronted it, that it 
swept away great national evils such as child- 
murder and thuggism; in short, tliat it was 
conducted by a peculiarly able sot of English¬ 
men on the lines most approved at home, will 
hardly be douied. Tho rule of the company 
came abniptly to an end in 1868, not so much 
because it was proved a failure, as because a 
greater crisis than ever had arisen, aud the 


interests of all classes in this country had be¬ 
come bound up with tlie possession of India, 
so that tho sense of national responsibility was 
stronger tlian before. 

What tho East India Company did in the 
old world the Hudson’s Bay Coinjiany partly 
accomplished under quieter conditions in North 
America, laying tho foundations of two great 
provinces of tho Canadian dominion. The same 
thing might have been done by many of tho 
old companies had conditions been equal. 
Indeed, as Mr. Merivale suggests of the 
Dutch India companies, the g<)\ornment of a 
company in those days was likely to bo more 
general ly beneficial than that of a nation. There 
was greater regularity and economy of adminis¬ 
tration ; a sharp check was kej)t over employes ; 
if the coui't of directors itself wished to tyran- 
uisQ or squeeze, it at least kept Its subordinates 
in order. It is true that Adam Smith draws 
an exactly opposite picture ; but it wOl be ad¬ 
mitted by all who read history fairly that this 
great man was blinded by his hatred of mono- 
l)olie8 of all kinds, and failed to give credit even 
where credit was due. 

ITie weak point of a company’s govcniment 
was apt to be in its external relations. On the 
one hand was the fear of embroiling itself and 
its nation ; on tho other the reluctance to 
throw away money. Tliis is excellently Ulus 
trated by the later history of the Dutch West 
ludia Company in Dcmcrara and Essequibo. 
ITio Spaniards were constantly encroaching 
without warrant on the limits of the Dutoh 
colony; the Dutch governors wore eager to 
drive them off once for all; but tlie company, 
partly actuated by its anxiety not to cause a 
national breach, jmrtly avowing the need of 
economy, declined to take a step which might 
have saved endless ti'ouble afterwards. 

Tlie fact is that to govern with capacity a 
company must first be rich. It is chiefly this 
M’hich Mr. Merivale has in mind when he states 
that the prosperity of companies declined as soon 
as they substituted empirefortrade. Sovereignty 
brought large establishments and lavish expondi* 
tiu'e. Because the means failed it is not a fair 
inference that the administration of tradingoom- 
panies is inherently rotten. Tho monopoly of 
the old oomjjanics jjroduced factitious prosperity; 
this led them on to extravagance; and in but 
few cases could they withstand tho simultaneous 
undermining of their monopoly and the unex¬ 
pected strain of their own engagements. 

nio Sierra LeonoConipaiiyat the beginning of 
the 19th century is hardly a fair oxainplo of the 
ti-ading company. Its operations were mixed 
up with philanthropic interference, which is 
proverbially unbusincss-liko. And after all, 
its government was hardly less sucocssfnl than 
that of the West African colonies under the 
British crown. ^ 

The Sierra Leone Company was the last of the 
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oWor attemjita to iriiike a trading company Bell* 
admiiiiatei'ing. Tlio charter of tlie Falkland 
Islands Company was ])Ui'oly a trading ehartor. 
A colonial government had been estidilished 
beforo Mr. Lufonc obtained his giant. No jioai* 
tive monopoly was granted by the cliartor; 
tho eoinpany was empowered to carry on opera- 
lions for taming wild cattle and breeding stock, 
for esbiblishing whale and seal fislicrics, to 
outer into any sort of trade with the islands 
generally, and to contract for the porformanco 
of any .services either to tlic govcriinicnt or 
individuals. These objeets wore not such as to 
demand a charter, the only practical aim of 
which ajipcai's to havo been to give prestige; 
the elFcct, however, has been to create a mono¬ 
poly in that distant colony which is bitterly 
asaailcd by the few independent islanders. 

Tile Soiiibicro I’bospbalcs Comjiany, for 
Bcveral years up to 1891, hold the island of 
Sombrero in the West Indies under a lease 
wliich made the lessees responsible I'or tho 
maintenance of order aniongsl iheir eiii[iloyes 
and any other inhaliifaiils: so lar it creaLed 
S Hiiiall d(‘pe!ident governineiiL. 

Hut broadly speaking, except that tho East 
India Company lived on, ever approximating to 
state governmont, it may be said that colonisa¬ 
tion by chartorod companies dropped into abey¬ 
ance in the 18tli century, and that after a lapse 
of nearly a hundred years the system suddenly 
burst again into life in the charter of tho British 
Nortli Bomeo Company. 

This eliartor was the first, and the example, 
of tho modern gi ants. It was the result of a 
number of conee.ssiou3 iu tho same district com¬ 
ing into the hands of one nmu and forming a 
responsibility whicli ho could not l^ear alone. 
The revival of tho idea of a chartered company 
was not unnatural, in view of tho extent and 
delicacy of tho interests concerned. But the 
precise stipulations of tho new clnu'ter gave it a 
stamp widely dill'erent from that of the old 
grants. 

The German New Guinea Company was the 
next in the field. And tho Royal Niger Com¬ 
pany, the Imperial British East Africa Com¬ 
pany, and the British South Africa Comiiauy, 
all received charters on the new British model 
within tho space of three and a half years ; all 
three absorbing individual and competing in¬ 
terests which the government of Great Britain 
was disinclined to support. The German East 
African Comiiany followed in the steps of tho 
British Company of similar title. 

Modern philanthropy and respect of human 
life, the natural timidity of governments, and 
^the s])ecial caution which chaiocterises that of 
Great Britain, Imve laid an indelible mark on 
uthe new British rfioj’tcrs. There is, of course, 
DO exclusive enjoyment of trade; on the con- 
traryf iponopoBes are cai-efully prohibited ; but 
'^ero is the exclusive right to g;^aiit concessions 


within the territory assigned, and to deal with 
it for the company’s advantage ; power is also 
taken for tho pstabhsliiucut of any kind of 
busiueas. At every ]>uiiit tho control of the 
crown, through one ol the principal Bccrclaries 
of state, is jealously reserved ; without reference 
to liim no tiuusfer of territory can bo made, no 
dealings with native or foreign powers are final. 
Tlic discouragement of all slavery and of the 
Iii]uor traffic is specially enjoined ; interference 
with native religions is forbidden j considera¬ 
tion of tho customs of natives is rcijuired in the 
administration of justice. 

Ab already suggested, it is in these precau¬ 
tions tliat the real difl’erence between tho older 
and modern grants lies. It is nothing more 
ilian the diircrciiee of the spirit of their age. 
Both coniemjilate the neco8.sity of admiiiistia- 
tion, and make some sort of provision for it. 
But iu tho older coses a free hand is left to the 
directors ; in the modern every precaution is 
taken against collision with foreign states or 
ojjpression of native races. There is no founda¬ 
tion for any attempt to dilfcreutiatc ancient 
and modern chartered companies by the extent 
of tbeir administrative purpose. This has 
always been tho croiatiiro of cireiimstanco, and 
in the thirty years of its active adniiiiisliation 
the Britisli Boutli Atiioii Coiu[iaiiy has gone 
.some way tuw'iirds rivalling the success of tlic 
British East India Company. 

A real ditlfiii'iioo in regard to method of 
goveninieut is found between the British and 
Diitoli ec'iJipanie.s on one .side, and the Fiencli 
and German eunipaiiies qn the other. The di.s- 
tiiietiou apjilies alike loold and modern ehaii.ers. 
Tlie Biitoiisaiid the Dutch are above all things 
tiaders, and tinders who rely on their (»wn 
re,sources ; their eliarkrs are for trade, ami the 
eoinjianies are left to stand or fall by them¬ 
selves; iiiterventioii of the national government 
closes the company’s rule. ’liie French and 
Germans carry with thorn their fatlK^flaiid ; the 
imj)erial jiower must be close bcliiiid them ; 
the soveri'ignty of their coniiianics is the dele¬ 
gated Hovermgnty of the Biijn'enie government; 
the adniinistratinn of jiustiee and eei taiii execu¬ 
tive functions re.st diroetly with tlic govern¬ 
ment ; and all foreign lelations arc controlled 
by it. Tbo Gnnnan New;. Guinea Company 
and tho Gerinaii "Eiist African Company were 
veiled foinis of the German govern men t, hence 
tho warshifis and bomhurdments which marked 
tiieir opeiationB. 

Tho ]>rogvess of tho eonqianios directly 
siqipoi'tcd by their governments is at first more 
obtrusive ; avowed dominion by iho national 
government rninst eomo more rapi<lly; and, in 
the ease of natioii.s like tlie Geiiuans and 
French whose jiolicy is exclusive, tliis involves 
restrictions affeclirig the world. On the other 
hand tlie real grip of a district, wliich is the 
foundation of good administration, may never 
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Rome by tin's raptlmJ. By tbe British plan 
the Kt' 'ii'I carotiilly prepaiRti lor empire 
lirst; if tlm piojpot is siieccssfiil, ihero is little 
<pi<‘stion Lliat colonial govcriiiiieiit Mill take 
Hrni root, mIiru its time comes at last. 

If wo liavc dealt chielly With Hridsli com- 
jmiiii’s it is that iu Biitisli hands the chartered 
company has hism most wide’y and .snceesKliilly 
used. In its hiti'st fojiu the British chartered 
com]>any is sliorn ofcTiiry objectionable leature. 
It may bo a great ]»ioncer ot trade and confer 
lasting benelits on districts "'hioli might other* 
wise siiirci from a selfish policy. But tlie 
government Mhieh eiiconrages fresh companies 
mnst he jn-epaied oveiitually to iidmmister a 
new lerrilory ; auT this jiosition lias received 
pointed illustialion in tiic recent liistory of 
Ivliodc.sia. 

Sei‘ :ilso in Ajtpciidiv, (lonoMES: Govkiin- 
M 1 ;NT < c ISV ('nWI'ANJKS. 

[iiie /"cz/s on tlie snbicet is Adjun 

Siiiitli's cxei'lleiit c;li;ijiter I)K. iv. eh. vii. aii<i csp. 
pt. 11 , See !iKo Sir G, (;. Ijcwis’s I'.ssiiy on The 
dorrniiji' 11/ i>i ciieji ji. 1 bt Jilcri- 

\ah‘’s oxd Cnluun'x j)p. fiO (K) (cd. 

l-Sbl ).—The ('"/ciidfir.s oj /’dper.^ [('(ilmiitil) 

(1 .'’•Ti-1^71, ti voB.)are a iiiine of liistoty, and 
Mr, Srnnslniry’s lire faces ai'e nsi ful.—SirW. luiye's 
<>/ liw K(i.sl hhho. Cum (lit II 1 / i,s ()n(‘ aiinjiigst 
ni.iny works on tlinl subjee-t,. A sketch of the 
J)nt(ii AVc.st liifiia (knnpaiiy i.s Imind in Motley's 
UniCil JW’Ihrriiniih. Befeicnees to other .s]>ee;al 
eoinii niii's are scattcveil ; but lor the IJinlson’s 
Bay <'oiiipaiiy eonsiilt Bail. I’;i])ci n-l7 of 18111; 

rtini for icreiil chnrtci's llie f.Kinlon iUc.d.le of 8l)i 
Novcinin'r 1881 (Btit.i.sh N. Horiiec)), B’Di July 
188t; .Rociil Niger), 7th September 18.S8 (Im]). 
jjiil.. J']. Afiiean »'o.), liUtli December 188b (But. 
S. Alriean Co. (.Iorres])on(ienee res])eotiiig Southern 
Rhode,sia and llie South African Co. presuiited to 
Bari., 192:j.)] 

[See Akuican Comiunikr, Early; African 
C oMi’ANiRs, Rbcbnt ; East India Comi'ANIUs, 
British.] c. a. 11. 

SYSTE]ffs OK Colonisation. In ita economic 
or industrial asjiect, colonisation must be 
deemed the outcome of modern necessities 
and the ofisjning of modern instincts. Tlie 
settlement of colonies took place, indeed, in 
early times, but it proceeded usually in ways 
and from cansos other than those recognised 
by modern systems. ‘With the rhcenicians, 
colonir.s were little else ihail ti'ading stations ; 
to tlic Greeks they rejirescnted more, being 
founded oftei)timc.s in response to political 
exigencies ; the Roman colonics, united to the 
mother state by a common bond of citizen¬ 
ship, while at times little more than Tnilitary 
settlements, were at times again a means of 
relieving distress or discontemt. 'N’orwas there 
any sign of conscious colonisation even at 
the close of the Middle Ages, when the dis¬ 
covery of America threw open a new world to 
Europe. About that time two cliicf motives 
led to settlements beyond the borders of the 


countiy or city whose citij'cna formed the new 
inhabitants. 1. The desire to form trading 
stations, as, for instance, in the cases of Venice 
and Genoa In the Mediterranean, of Spain and 
Bortugal in the new world, and aftorwavda 
in the case ol companies, such as the East 
India Companies. 2. The desire for adventure 
resulting at times in sottleinciit. During tlie 
16th and 17th centuries, the first of these ob¬ 
jects met with encouragoinont from the new 
school of statc.snicn as Lord Burghley and 
Oliver Cromwell in England, Richelieu and 
Colbert in France. In tlio case of the former 
countiy, too, political conditions and love of 
adventure combined to add the notion of settle- 
lunnt to that of trade. There was, however, 
no conscious regulation of the new settlements 
M'itli a view to their rapid industrial develop- 
moiit. Colmdsaiiun, in its true sense, was un¬ 
known, whether the sy.stcm adopted was pro¬ 
prietary or more immediately dejiei'dent on 
the crown. Tlie growth of a system of colonisa¬ 
tion may be best traced in the history of the 
British colonics. Here, indeed, relations of the 
colony to the mofhei' country M’erc fully recog¬ 
nised, especially by such measures as the 
Navihation Acts {( j - v .) The system thus 
inaugurated was that of political freedom, but 
commercial restraint for the advantage of the 
mother country. An attempt to iutciTcrc with 
the former led to the loss of the American 
colonics, and in coii.sr([ueiice to a change of 
})olicy. The colonics were governed more fn>ni 
home, but every encouragement was offered I 0 
their commercial development, as the effect el 
the trade ro-strictioiis (differential) imjioscd on 
both sides was to confine colonial products to 
the most imj>ortant market in the world, though 
this might have the elfoct of limiting the 
sources from which England might derive 
her Rupplics of raw material. Thus matters 
stood at the beginning of the 19th ceuiury. 
In reality there M'cre four jioiuts on which a 
decision had to be arrived at:—1. The position 
of the colony as an outlet for the rapidly iu- 
croasiug home jiojmlatioii. 2. The settlement 
of this population so as to promote best the 
development of the colony. 3. In consequence, 
the ])olitical relations of the two countries. 4. 
The coinmcroial relations of the two countries. 

The first tM'o of these are those which relate 
most closely to the subject of colonisation, the 
others being in part their consequence, and from 
their nature involving a consideration of goncral 
administrative and commercial policy. 

The colonies were supplied with immigrant 
frorii home, but these being in goncral eithei 
convicts or paupers (cp. Wakefield, Art oj 
Col^isatim, Letter xxi.)wero of doubtful ad¬ 
vantage. In the next place, the new popula- 
tion, enticed by the offer oC free grants of land, 
spread themselvps over a larger surface than 
they had capital to cultivate. In 1829 the 
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system of free giviiits was opposed by Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield {Lelt&i' from Sydriey, by R. 
Gouger) and in 1830 the Colonisation Society 
was tomicd. Its members attacked the system 
of transportation, and their accusations were 
confirmed by the report of the select committee 
in 1838, soon followed by the cessation of 
transportation. 

Meantime the efiorts of Wakefield wore con¬ 
centrated on tlic second of the two questions. 
Labour was needed on the laud. It must be 
rosti'ained from undue ditfusion. When the 
need of labour had been felt at a much earlier 
date in the American coloniiis it had been met, 
in the southern states at least, by tlio employ¬ 
ment of slavc-s. This roniody was out of tho 
question. Now Wakefield proposed to cope 
with tho matter by a reconstruction of the 
system accoi ding to whicli tlie ]>ubUc lands were 
disposed of. Freo grants were to bo abolished 
and the land to bo sold at a price detennined 
according to the circumstances of the case. It 
was furtlier jn’ojjosed to apply tho proceeds to 
the promotion of immigration, and also to the 
improvement of thomeansof communication (cp. 
Hcign of VicloHa, vol. ii. pp. 405-408). The 
important princijde was that of tho sale of land 
at a mficicni price. So far as the substitution 
of “salo” for *‘lree grant” was concerned, it was 
adopted by the instruction of 1831, with refor- 
ciioe to Australia (Grey, Colonial lUicy, letter 
vii.), advocated in the Durham report and given 
full effect to by the Australian Land Act of 1842. 
But when it was attempted to put the plan 
more fully into practice, a difficulty occuned in 
the interj)retation of the term “sufEciont.” 
This was shown in the history of the efforts of 
the South Australian Company (cp. Wakefield, 
Art of Colonisation, letter ix. and also despatch 
by Sir George Gipps, Pari, Papers, 1848, No. 
323). 

The efforts of Wakefield were in fact directed 
to the discovery of means whereby capital and 
labour might be introduced into the colony in 
such a manner and in such propoiiions as to 
lead to its more stable development. For tho 
fullest accounts of his system, see The Art of 
Colonisation, by E. 0. Wakefield ; Lectures on 
Golonisaiimi, by Herman Merivale; Colonisation 
avee les pcnples inodemes, par P. Leroy Beaulieu. 
The two latter works arc extremely critical in 
nature, though perhaps the most searching criti¬ 
cism of all is to be found in tho above-quoted 
despatch from Sir George Gipps. 

It remains to consider the olfeot of coloiiisa- 
fcion on the homo country. Its condition may 
be affected directly or indirectly—directly by 
^ tho loss it sustains of population and capital, 
* indirectly by the consequences involved in the 
^development-of a-colonial trade. The question 
of emigration has attracted and continues still 
to aiftrfict a* ocfusiderable amount of attention. 
•'WhUe there must be considerable difference of 


opinion as to the benefit it confers, tho three 
following proposition^ may be j-egarded as estab¬ 
lished. 1. It cannot be a safeguard 

against over-population. 2. Unless ooncui rent 
with an increase of prudence in marriage and a 
rise in tho sUmdard of comfort, it can ameliorate 
but little the condition of tho working classes 
from whose number the emigrants are tlicoreti- 
cally drawn. 3. It is highly beneficial in reliev¬ 
ing the congestion which from many incidental 
causes has taken place in particular districts. 

The exportation of capital, implying as it 
does the employment of such capital in circum¬ 
stances more favourable than would have been 
the case at home, prevents tho rate of interest, 
from falling. (For this aud for its other effects 
see Merivale, Colonisation, Lecture vi.) 

The dovolopmont of the colonial trade which 
involves the same better distribution of energy, 
has in consequence a bcnclicial effect on the 
condition of the people in the homo country 
(see Colonial Policy). 

[Works cited in text, and more particularly, H, 
Merivale, Lectures on Colonisation .—i’. lioroy 
Beaulieu, Colonisation chez les peuples Modemes \ 
Kosebor, Eolonien, Eolonialpolitik und Ausioan- 
derung. —Colonel Torrens, Colonisation of South 
Australia. ] x. o. K. a. 

COLQUHOUN, Patrick (born 1745, died 
1820), loi'd provost of Glasgow, police magis¬ 
trate in London, in tho course of an active life 
contributed to social science some thiiiy publi- 
ciitiona ; among which may be distinguished: 
(1) Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis, 
1795 ; (2) Treatise on Indigence, 1806 ; (3) 
Treatise on the PopnlaHon, Wealth, Power, 
and Jlesources of Qhe British Empire . . ., 
1814. Sir R. Giffen, in his Growth of Capital 
(p. 101), utilises Colqulioun’s estimates of 
national wealth ; and, while admitting that 
“many of his details are fanciful,’* considers 
that “he was most unjustly decried by 
M'Culloch” {Ibid. p. 60). Colquhdun himseli 
confesses that his statistics are not accurate: 
“all that is attainable is approximating facts,” 
ho pleads. His general remarks are often 
sound ; for instanoo, advocating savings bauks, 
“The great desiderotum in political economy 
is to lead the poor by gentle and praoticable 
means into the way of bettoriug themselves.” 
He has just views on the eduoation of the poor 
{Indigence., ch. v.), and on the growth of the 
population {Wealth, Power, and Eesources, ch. 
i.) On cun-ency he is less happy (Letters to 
Dr, Boase, Brit. Mus. AddU. MS., 29,281). 

[In a Biographical Sketch . . . hy 'larp&s 
(Colquboun's son-in-law, Dr. Yeats) tWe is a 
catalogue of Colquboun's publications. It does, 
not include Considerations on the means oj 
affording pro^ltAle employmeni to the redmd- 
ant population of Great Britain and Ireland, 
published anonymously 1818 (Lowndes).] 

V, 1. B. 
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COLTON, Rev. Calvin, born in Massa- 
chiisetta 1788, died in Georgia 1867. At 
first a Tnsbyterian clorgymaii, he soon entered 
■ tlibiniuistiy of the Protestant Epiacojial Church. 
Tliis he rcliiKjuishod for journalism, and in 
1852 bccaijio professor of political economy at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Ho advocated 
very strongly the policy of protection to home 
industries, and was a devoted follower of Henry 
Clay. He wrote works on travel, and on religious 
and i)oIitical subjects. Among his economic 
works arc The Crisis of Ulc Country^ 1840. — 
The JuniiLs Trads^ 1843-44.— TAa HigJUs of 
LahouTy Now York, 1846, pp. 96 ; and a more 
extensive work, Jhiblic Economy for tfuf United 
SkUeSy New York, 1648, i>p. 536. He edited 
tho works of Henry Clay, and in all his economic 
writings dwells principally upon the tliemc of 
protetjtioii, D. H. i>. 

COLWELL, Sj ei'iien, bom in Virginia 1800 ; 
entered on the practice of law in his native 
state; early removed to Pittsburg, and re¬ 
linquished his piofession to become an iron 
momhant in Phi]a(iclphia, wheic he lived tho 
remainder of his life ; died 1872. He devoted 
much time to the study of political economy, 
wrote largely for tho periodicals of the day, and 
associated liiinself with the protective party. 
Among his more extended wiitings may bo men¬ 
tioned TIi£ Jlrlative Position in our Industry of 
Foreign Commerce, Donicstie Production, and 
Tnterml Trade, Philadelphia, 1850, 8vo, pp. 
50 ; and an American edition of Frederick 
List’s National System of PoHLical Economy, 
Philadclphiii, 1856, pp. 497, for wliioh he wrote 
A preliminary essay, pp. Ixxxiv. Ilis best 
known work is The Ways and Means of Co7n- 
merrinl Payment, Pliiladclpliia, 3 858, in which 
ho atleinpUs a lull analysis of the credit system, 
with its various modes of adjustment; ho argues 
that a mistake has been made in previous 
analyses in not making a radical distinction 
between ni^uey of the pn;cious metals and 
forms of credit; tho historical inquiry into the 
growth of the credit system is of considerable 
value, and tlie whole work exhibits independ¬ 
ence of thought; he did not acce])t the view 
that the quantity of money is the controlling 
factor in determining prices. His other wit- 
. ings of economic interest are, The Claims of 
Labour, jtnd their Trccedcnce J.o (he Claims of 
Free Trade, pp. B2, 1861.— Gold, Banlcs, and 
Taxation, pp. 68, 1864; and State amd National 
Systems of Banks, Expansion of the Currency, the 
Advance of Gold, and the Defects of the Internal 
. Revenue Bill of June 1864, 8vo, 1864. At 
the close of the civil war in 1805 he was ap¬ 
pointed a member of the revenue commission, 
and in 1866 made a valuable report on taxa¬ 
tion. In this document Colwell’s special reports 
are upon The Influence of Duplication of Taxes 
upon American Industry ; upon Relations of 
Foreign Trade to Domestic Industry and Internal 


Revenue; upon Iron and Steel ; and upon Wool 
and Woollens. Ho also elsewhere made reports 
upon High Prices and their Relations with Cur¬ 
rency and Taxation, 1866.— Over-Impm-Udio)\s 
and Relief, 1866.— Financial Suggestions and 
Remarks, 1867, pp. 19. Sec J/cniofr by Henry 
C. Carey, rhiladelphia, 1871, pp. 36, in which 
(p. 32) will be found a list of writings, thirty- 
two in number. d. n. d. 

COMBINATION. Combinations for the 
purpose of controlling the production, exchange, 
and distribution of wealth, have assumed so 
many forma that it is only possible hero to give 
an outline of the subject—the reader being 
referred to other pages for a detailed examin¬ 
ation of each class. 

I. PnoDUCTiON. Some forms of wealth can 
only be produced by the assistance of birge 
capital, and in some industries productiojj on 
a largo scale is distinctly economical (Mill’s 
Polit. Econ., bk. i. ch. ix.) Hence capitalists 
have united in various combinations recognised 
by law:— 

(1) Partnership. V’hcrc two or more persons 
agree to combine property, labour, or skill in 
business, and to share the iwfits between them. 

(2) Company. Where a number of persons 
are incorporated into a coin]>any cither under 
act of parliament or by charter from the crown, 
the liability of members being either limited 
or unlimited (see Companik,'^). 

Combinations of producers have also been 
fonned witli tho object of controlling the jn-o- 
duction of some one or more commodities so as 
to secure if possible a monopoly of production. 
The following types of this method may be 
mentioned:— 

(1) Pools. Where a joint committee of dele¬ 
gates from several producing establishments 
control the production (see Pools). 

(2) Syndicates. Where one firm or company 
agrees to take all the preduco of other firms in 
the same business at fixed prices: the amount 
of the produce being often limited by agi-ccmcut. 
The copper syndicate formed by tho Sociiti 
Iiuiustrielle ct Commcrdale dcs MeUxux dc Paris 
is the most famous of this class. 

(3) Trusts. Where the stockholders in 
several corporations transfer their shares to 
ti'ustcos, who become registered in their i)laccs 
as owners oT tho stock and so obtain complete 
control of tho management. Usually the share¬ 
holders receive ti’ust certificates in exchange for 
their shares. The complete legality of such a 
pi’ocoediiig has been maintained {Polit. Sd. 
Quarterly, Dec. 1888), but in at least one 
Amori&an coso it has been held that a coi-por- 
ation whoso members enter into such a trust 
forfeits its coiporate character (see Truhts). 

Companies are sometimes forrrtcd with tho 
object of establishing a monopoly of production, 
by buying up the business of all ])crsoDa 
engaged in tho trade. Tho Salt Union which 
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has purchased many of the salt properties in 
England and Ireland is an example uf this class. 

Various forms of combinations are found to 
exist between sellers and buyers:— 

(1) Wholcaalo firms arc frequently bound by 
agreement with their customers (retail dealers) 
not to sell except to retoil lirms. 

(2) Distributors or intermediate dealers, often 
combine to buy at a low price from producers 
and to sell at a high price to conaumers. The 
milk exchange of New York bought milk at 
two to throe and a half cents per quart and 
sold it as high as eevon or ten cents. 

(3) Combinations or agreemonto between 
seller and buyer that the latter will sell again 
only at a certain ]irico are very nnrncixms in 
America, though such agicemcnts have been 
declared illegal. 

In a separate class may be jihiced the com¬ 
binations entered into by carrying comp;nii('s 
either to secure if possible a monopoly of trafiic 
or to prevent competition by agjveing on a 
scale of rates and charges. 

[For examples of these various forms of enni- 
binations see Jitpori of Commtiee. of Sltite of 
New York upon Tinsts, 18S8.— lirpnrt of Covi- 
mitlee of Ca‘>uxdian House of Commons on Com- 
Hnalions Ttgardimj mamifaetwe or sale of Pro¬ 
ducts, 1888.— Quarlerlp Journal of Economics, 
1889, Boston, vol. iii. No. 2.— Political Science 
Qua-kerly, 1888, New York, vol. iiL Nos. 2, 3.— 
Sklgwick, Polit. Econ., bk. iii. ch. x., and Marsliall, 
Prninplcs of Economics, bk. v. ch. viii., discuss 
the tlicoretic aspects of monopolies.—Cournot’s 
treatment of the abstract theory of monopoly 
{liecherches, ch. v. Pu Monopole) has iiiHueiiceil 
most 8nb.sef)ijent writers. Much light is Llirown 
both on the theory and facts of the subject by the 
following: Hadley, liailuiay Transporiativn. —C, 
W. Baker, Monopolies and the PeojtUf) 

II. DisTRluunoN. In all the leading indus¬ 
tries the employers and tlic employed have 
formed their resjicctivc associations for the pro¬ 
tection of their own interests. The terms upon 
which the labourer is to give his services arc 
uot arranged by him and his employer individu¬ 
ally, but by the respective associations to which 
they belong. Mill, regarding wages as paid out 
of capital, did not think that combinations of 
working men could raise wages witliout adding 
to capital; but more rooont economists look on 
wages as a share of the produce, anS admit that 
by combination wages may be rai.sed (Sidgwick’s 
JFbW. Econ., bk. ii. ch. x. ; Mar-shall’s Econ¬ 
omics of Indnslrij, London, 1879 ; and The 
Principles of Econonvics, 1891 ; Walker on 
Wages , See Tjiai'J'I Unions). 

Combinations on the part of labourers to 
obtain higher wages or shorter hours of labour 
are^not illegal, but it seems that a combination 
of'tenonts to obtain > reduction of rent may, 
nnder certain circumstances, amount to an illegal 
Aiuspiracf. • . ' 

m. Pac>pr(n'id'N and Uisthibution. In 


order to avoid the conflicts that arise between 
emjdoyers and employed different forms of ‘ ‘ pro- 
lit sharing” have been tried (see Co-rARTNER- 
SHIP, Ap[i.), the employer agreeing to hand over 
to the workers, in juhlilion to tlicir wages, a 
shate of the profits (sec Profit SHAniNO), 

Iv". Di.sTRiBirrioN and Consumption. In 
onler to soenro to consumers the }»rofitB niiulc by 
disU’ibuUjrH, vai’ious forms of co-ojicration have 
been iiitn'diiccd in w) 'h the cajiital is sub¬ 
scribed l>y the consumt'i's. Tliis idea has been 
si)cchilly Riiccessful in saving to the con.siiiiicr the 
profits of the rctoil dialer by the cstalili.sliiiicnt 
of co-opciuti\e store,H, and llicrc is a growing 
tendency (o ap]'ly the .same j)iiiieiph! to actual 
production (see Co-oj‘Ki; m^ok). j. I't. o. M. 

GUM lUNATlON LAWS. The object of these 
law.s was to enlbiec the provisions of iJtc statutes 
of Jahoiirers of Edw. III. and of Elizahclli wliieli 
iiutliorisi'd the justices in quai'tci' sr.^sions to iix 
wages. One of the llrst acts, Uen. VT. c. 1, 
recited that ilio yearly confederacies <4 the 
masons tended to di'.stroy the loree of the 
Mtciliiles oi' luboiirers (see LaiuhiJ! St'ATP'JJC.s). 
In lots a more general .statute was passed 
(2 k ;} Ed. VI. e. l.^>) whioli prohiluted all 
coij.spiraeies and covenants not to make or do 
tlieir wuik Init at a eci tain price, nndiT penalty, 
on a third eonvietinn, of the jiillory and loss 
of an ear. In snh.sequent years the following 
acts relating to partieidar trades \seio passed 
prohibiting combinations for laisiiig wages or 
lediicing the honr.s of labour in tlic tiude, viz. 
7 Geo. 1. e. 1-!} (journeymen toitois); 12 Geo. 1. 
e. tM (wool trade), 22 Geo. 11. e. 27 (hatters); 
17 Geo. III. e. fir)(.silk weavers): and 3(5 Geo. 111. 
c. Ill (pii)icr trade). 

Ill 17‘.f9 a gencr.il act was jiassed, but it was 
repealed and rcjilaced in the following year by 
40 Geo. HI. e. GO, wliicli ju'ohibitcd all eoni- 
binalioiiH for obtaining an advaiiee in wages or 
lessening the bouts ot work. This .ael applies 
in the most detailed, speeilic, uneompi-omi.sing 
way thi) piiricijilc ujion which all llic earlier 
legislation hud dejionded. 

Tile ilrat alletnpt to modify tiii.s sy.stem of 
legislation was the fi (Jeo. IV. e. O.'), wliieli 
repealed all the previous staliilc.s so t:n‘ !i.s tlu'y 
related tocombination.sof' woi kmeii, niiddociared 
that ]>ersons joining combinalinns of wojkmeu 
for obtaining an ailvance iii wages or le.sseniiig 
tlic hours of labour, or for otlicj* sjiccified pur¬ 
poses, should not be liable to any ])ro.secution for 
conspiracy. Tlio act was considered to have 
encouraged combinations for objectionable 
pnr|>osos, and in the following year (1820) 
replaced by 6 Geo. IV. c. 129, which 
rendered men liable to punishment for the 
use of tlneats, intimidation, molestation, and 
obsti'uction dii-cetcd towaids the attHinmeut 
of the objecLs of ti'ade unions. A few altera¬ 
tions in the act were made by 22 Viet. c. 84. 
The recommendations of the royal commission 
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of 1867 on trade unions led-to the repeal of 
the 6 Geo. IV*. c. 129, and the 22 Viet. c. 34, 
by the 88 & 39 Viet, c, 31, and tlie 38 & 39 
Viet c. 32, wliich declared that the purposes 
of a trade union wore not to be deemed un¬ 
lawful by rea-'Ot) merely that they wereiu restraint 
of trade, and carefully dclined Avliat acts should 
be deemed eriniinal niroiiccs. TIh* protceLioii 
alVorded by tliesc acts was giO'ifly diminislied 
by the ^M’admd extension of the common law 
doctrine ol conspiiacy, and at length, in ISTf), 
the act wii.s repealed and rcjilaced l>y the Coit- 
sjiiiMcy and rrutcclioii Act, 38 k 39 \iot. c. 86. 

Now by the Tiados Dispuk's Act, 1906, c. 
47, an a^;i'(‘ement or coniliination by*two or 
more jicrsous to do, or procure to bo (lone, any 
act in conl<‘m]»lation or furtlieranee of a trade 
dispute is nut imlictable as a conspiracy if sneli 
act, continikod by one poison, would not be 
punisiial.’'* as a crime. 

Ifiio trailc dj.«]nite is in existence or contoni- 
jtlnlioj], it is an actiunahlc wrouif to inlcifcrc 
witliontlc^nilju.stilic'akonwilli lawlulcuiitiHL'liiaJ 
rein (ions; otliei-u ise even pichefing, n lien peace¬ 
ful, is logaliscil by tlic same act, wliicli fuither 
prohibits ;tc( ions affaiiii.t a trade imioii, its mem- 
ber.s or oHieials, in ics|m'( t of any allej^Td wron^ 
committed )•>’ or on bcli.ili'o! Llie Iratle union. 

l)y the Trade Vniuii Act, 1913, e. 30, a 
eombination may In' a trade union nl(lioii"li it 
has objects oi' ptiAvers oLhci' Ilian stalutory 
(Aijec.ts, which aic delnictl by tlic Traih- Ihinni 
Ae.tAmcndnicnt Act, ]876,c. 22. (Cokm'! iiAiiv; 
CoJiMoN L\\v, Dooi'juxi: (»F ; TiiADJi IJ.md.ns.) 
o/ Emjhtnd j iidih. Criine, vol. 9.] 

j. i:. r. M.; w. A. n. 

COMFORT, Standard OF. This expression, 
together with the synonymous “standard of 
living," has been generally emidoyed by 
economi.sta in connection with the question of 
PorULATioN {q>v.) Among the “preventive 
remedies" of over-population described by 
Maltuus 4^'J-v.) in his essay is included 
“moral restraint.” and this is defined (ch. ii.) 
as a “ restraint from marriage from prudential 
motives.” By this is meant the fear of los¬ 
ing, as the consequence of entenng upon the 
responsibilities of the niaiTiod state, the com¬ 
mand of adequate means of subsistence. The 
means, which will bo regarded as adequate, will 
vary acqprding to tHe coneeptbn formed by the 
individual, or the class to which he or she 
belongs, of the elements which make up sub- 
sistonoe; and it is this concejition which is 
implied in the tonn “standard of comfort," or 
“ standard of living.” It may, therefore, vary 
from age to age, from country to country, from 
class to class, aud even from individual to 
individual. The term, may be analysed in 
dilferent ways. We may regard the constitu¬ 
ent elements of subsistence as consisting of 
(1) food, (2) clotlies, (3) shelter, etc.; or wc 
may, using a cross-division, consider with 
VOlu L 


Senior {PoHlical Economy, p, 86 ) thal the 
range of man's desires rises in an ascending 
scale from (1) necessaries to (2) di'ceneies and 
(3) luxuries. And hcnco the tenu has some- 
times been employed in a nai rower, and 
sometimes in a wider .sense. In an earlier and 
less advanced stage of civilisation the projwrtion 
assigned to the element of necessaiics in the 
conception formed by classes and by individuals 
of their standard oi comfort is greater tlian jT- 
is at a later stage, and among the >e necessaries 
the snjiply of food is accorded i .iO most pro¬ 
minent place. And tlierefore the question of 
population has very generally been considered 
either solely or eliiefiy with reference to food, 
and it has also been argued by M'-Gulloch 
and others that the habitual use of a cheap 
staple ill Licie of iuod by a nation may lead to 
inconvenience and danger, because in the eventof 
a scarcity or famine of that food, there would 
be no clicaper food on wliicli to fall back, and 
the shindard of comfort would not permit of 
tcmporaiy contraction. It has been said that 
“yon may hike from an Knglishman, but you 
cannot take from an Irishman.” If a famine 
of wheat should occur, the Englishman could 
fall back on some cheaper food ; but experience 
has shown mure than once that the Irishman has 
ijotJiing on whicli to fall back if the potato 
fails. But Geiiurul Wai.kmr has pointed ont 
(WagcH Qiuslion, ch. vii.) that, so far as regards 
the tempomry contraction of the staiidai'd of 
comfort, tills argument does not appear to take 
sufllciciit account of the fact that there are other 
constituent elements of the standard besides 
food, and that therefore the habitual use of a 
cheap food may allow of greater expenditure in 
otlier directions, which may bo curtailed, should 
food bwoine scarce, and its price arlvaucc. A 
similar failure to realise the clastic comprehen- 
Bivcnc.s.s of tho term “standard of comfort” haa 
been shown (cp. SiiiGwicK.i-'n'nc/p^cso/' rolilical 
Economy, bk. i. ch. vi. § 3) to attach to 
another line of reasoning in wliieh it lias been 
introduced. Modem socialist writers (aee 
Socialism), such os Koduektus and Lassallk, 
have spoken of an “iron and cruel law ” of wages, 
which is always forcing wages down to tlic level 
of a hare subsistonco. For, if they rise above 
this level, there is a tendency to an increase 
of population, and the greater competition for 
emjiloyment, whicli is consequent upon this, 
tends in its turn to occasion a decline of wages. 
Tliis law IS undoubtedly based on tho concep¬ 
tion of a standai-d of living or comfort, which 
will bo maintained in such a way that, if the 
earnings of man and woman rise above the 
amount sufficient to secure this standard, popu¬ 
lation will increase, aud, if they fall below, it 
will decrease. But the conception is often, 
though it is not always, interpreted by socialist 
writoi‘8 in a narrow sense as referring to the 
bare necessaries of life, and not more widely u 

e 
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me] iidiug its decencies and luxuries. It is used 
as if the standard of comfort were limited to 
physical needs, and did not comprehend moral 
requirements. As a matter of fact it consists 
of the ncceasaries, decencies, and luxmies of 
life ; and the desire to retain command over the 
possession of the two last may bocome more 
powerful even than tlio want of the first as 
a restraint on the increase of ])opulation. The 
Tiaiuro of all three may undergo con.sI<]crab]o 
change and exhibit great vaViety. Tlie house, 
which would now i)e a decency in England, 
would have been thought a luxury two or three 
centuries ago. Tlio clotlies, which would be 
deemed extravagant to-day, except in theatrical 
performances, would then have been considered 
iicces.sary articles of ai^parcl. The tobacco, 
which is regarded as a decency in Turkey, is 
still jicrhaps a luxury ir England, and tlie wine, 
W'hicii is a decem^y in England, is a prohibited 
luxury in Tuil\{!y. And so tlio standard of 
comfort varies in dinbrent ages, countries, and 
classes ; and in tlie case of the lower as of the 
higher TunkR of society it may advance from 
time to time. Tlio origin of the socialist law 
of wages has been ascribed to Rk’Ahdo’s { q > v .) 
theory of the natural luioo of labour, but 
Ricardo’s own language is sufficieiitly clastic 
and coT 2 ij>relicnsivK. “It is not to bo under¬ 
stood,'’ ho says (eh. v.) “ that the natural jirice 
of labour, estimated even iu food and necessaries, 
is absolutely fixed and constant. It varies at 
dilforont times in the same country, and very 
materially dilferB in different countries. It 
efiscntially depends on the habits and customs 
of the people." And again ho remarks, “The 
friends of humanity cannot but wish that in all 
countries the labouring classes should have a 
taste for comforts and enjoyments, and that they 
should be stiraulaled by all legal mean.'? in their 
exertions to procure them.’’ The oftocts of the 
standard of comfort on the movement of popu¬ 
lation are of course not immediate ; and llir 
consequences of an alteration in it take some 
time to make their influence felt. And hcncc 
J. S. Mill has argued (bk. ii. ch. xiii. g 4) that, 
“when the object is to raise the permanent 
condition of a jicojilo, small means do not 
merely produce small effects, they produce no 
effect at all. Unless comfort can be made as 
habitual to a whole generation as Indigence is 
now, nothing is accomplished." In a similar 
w'ay General Walker has shown {Wages 
Question, ch. iv.) that, if through some sudden 
miscliance wages sustain a serious fall, a positive 
“degradation ’’ of labour may follow, and the 
labourer may have no power or strength to 
•maintain his old standard of comfort without 
external assistance. 

' It. should be noted that some ambiguity 
may v’ise’regarding th» unit selected for con- 
jlidcrati6n in dbnncction with the standard of 
comfort. The* term may 80 m«timc.s refer to 


a single individual, whether male or female, 
and sometimes to a faihily as a whole. In 
the discussion of questions of population the 
conditions, which arc ncco.ssary in oi^der to 
maintain the requisite supjdy of labour, are 
generally present to the mind of the writer; and 
then the standard of comfort must ho under- 
fitcod as referring to the family as the unit 
rather than the individual, for tlio wages of the 
labourers nnuit be such as to enable them to live 
themselves, and to maintain their wives, and 
bring up their children, according to the 
standard of comfort, which they consider 
necessary for a family in their rank of life, 
ilut tlfo earnings possibly of the wife, and 
possibly also of tlio childrch, may be called in to 
assist those of the man, and so from the point 
of view both of income and expenilituro the 
family is treated as the unit. There are 
however, other cases in which shorter periods 
of time arc in view than those sufficient to allow 
of the standard of comfort iin^ducin^ its full 
influence on the movement of population, and 
then the term is olten employed with reievci^ce 
to the individual rather than the family. An 
example of this may bo found in the comparison 
made between the earnings of men and of 
women (cp. FemaLe.s and Children, Earnings 
OF ; SCO also Davies, D.) 

In addition to the books mentioned above, 
some typical budgets of working men, bhowng 
Llic chief items of iheir expenditure, and the pro- 
poi tioiKilc ainounis spent on the dilfcrent iti'ins, 
have heci) compiled abroad, cspecialiy by I)r. 
Mngel and Al. Lc I'lay, amj nioic iccciilly in our 
own eonntryhy the Roanl ol Trade. [See Family 
L hJDfiET, AVoiikmkn’s IhjjmKrs,] ],. l. p. 

COMMANDITE, Sooih'f. kn. Form of 
joint stock company, Code de Coirmerce, liv. i. 
tit. iii. §§ 23-28. The managing partners are 
liable without limit; the investing jiartners are 
rcgaidcd os simjile lenders to the undertaking, 
and their liability is limited to their 'nvestmeut 
Something ciiuivalent (joint-stoek company 
limited, the liability of w’hose directors is un¬ 
limited) is legalised by the Companies Act 
1867, §§ 4-8 ; and it would appear desirable in 
the interests of careful management that in¬ 
vestors sliould encourage the adoption of this 
form of joint-stock company. A. D. 

COMMERCE. Trade in its most extended 
form. “Commerce” and “trade” are words 
which are nsed almost synonymously. But 
commerce may be regarded as national, that is as 
covering cominci'cial dealings between nations; 
and trade rcfei's more distinctly to special in¬ 
dustries and to internal mercantile intercourse. 
It Avill therefore be proper, keeping to the 
limits thus set down, to furnish under the head 
of commerce a summary of the external com¬ 
mercial relations of Great Britain and Ireland, 
of her colonics, and finally of the world. The 
iigmas, as we shall see, are not only interesting 
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in themselvee, but will sevve to illustrate some 
economic truths as an appeal to actual fact 
alone is able to do. It is marvellous how tho 
commerce oC the winld may almost bo .said to 
be the creation ol the past hundred years. ] 
'fhe close of the twenty-live years of war that 
followed tho Frcncli Itevolution found tiie 
external conimovco of tlio worhl mainly conlined , 
to luxuries, wines and sjiiriLs, tobacco, tea, and 
so on—tho rigidly protective poli^'y of the lead- j 
iiig nations of the earth, abided to tlieir hostility, 
kee[)iiig d(»wn tho national inic clmiigcs to high- 
})riccd goods only. 

In 1820, five years after tho ovoi l|irow of 
the lir&t Napoleon, the imports and exports 
combined (they wove then “oilieial values,” 
not “declared values” as wc have them now) 
(Official; 1>eclarfj> and Ufal Vauiks) of 
the Uniti'd Kiiigdojn were only £79,r>00,000, or 
only aboL': £S : 15s. ]tcr bead of the ])i>pulatioii 
tlieii exisliiig, wlicicas in 1912 they reached 
£1,344,000,000, or£29 :3:8 per head. Dur¬ 
ing the same ])eriod the ctiinmerciid intmcourse 
between Gnat Ihitain and her coioiiics has 
been almost wliolly created, and amongst 
foreign countries the movement is upon the 
avciage very considerable, tltcam carriage, tho 
fniodoiu Ijom protrected wnrs, the growth oj’ 
population, eolonisiitioTi, and electricity have 
been tho main elcmnil.s in tliat development of 
.ommerce. In 18.94 llic “olheial values” were 
disearut d in (he impoi ts lor compitUd values and 
in the exports U^tdcclarnl valtio.H, and from 1871 
the values of the imports h.ave also been dcclnnd. 
The followi);g iignres give the imports and 
ex])orts at inlci'vals since 185.5 : — 



ImporU. 


K^Ikji !■». 


Yoiir. 

United 

Kingdcm. 

UniL'd 

rrciluco. 

Foreign, 

etc,, 

Produce. 

Total 

IJxporLs. 

IS;;,’. 


£05,688,085 

CGi.oii.v-iiri 

£116,691,31)') 

ISiiO 


m5,soi,:i-JT 

2S,r,;jy,l24 

164,52],;;51 

IK70 


l!Hi,.5Sii,Sc-2 

44,49:!,755 

244,134,73;' 

If-SU 

!,] / ,W.5 

‘Jii,000,-146 

63,354,020 

266,414,4()" 


,r.u 

‘Jl8,04£r.OO 

58,:{r)9,]!M 

271,408,69-1 

1SS7 


221,414,186 

5‘),:54S,975 

280,763, lul 

ISI'O 

£:-r>,,s'.s'.7,r;p,7 

263,r.:>1,5S5 

6I,:349,091 

327,860,676 

1008 


377,101!,82-5 

79,623,697 

456,727,521 

U)1‘2 


I87,22'i,4;il'' 

lll,7:i7,6''l 

598,961,130 


The bigheat cash value of Iho iTii[)oit.3 was 
ill 1912, when they jcachcd £744,641,000, and 
the highest value of the exports was also in 
1912, when the total was XfAtS, 961,000. The 
increase indicated n[) to 1872 has since in a 
measure fallen off, and it was not till 1899 
that gi'oat progress was again recorded. Since 
that date tire progress has (‘Oiitiimed. Cut it 
is well worthy of remark that these arc values 
oidy, and in no wiso show tho volume of 
merchandise moved. Now Llicrc have lattcidy 
been comjjiled many statistics to show that the 
prices of commodities liavo largely fallen since 
1872, when measured by a gold standard ; and 
the tabular statistics supplied by Sir K. II. 


luglis Palgrave to the Royal Commission on 
tbe Depression in Tr.ade in 1886 are conclusive 
on thia point. It vvas therein shown that, as 
compared with 1365-69, prices in 1885 fell, on 
averago, 20 jier cent, and oa compared with 
1872 the di'op was 30 por cent From this 
diop no important recovery has occurred up to 
quite recently (1912). Hcnco it n]ipcirs that 
this country’s Foreign coinmoi’ce is in bnlk about 
30 i)er cent laigcr than in 1872. Indirectly 
tlu! ship](iiig tonnage entered and cleared with 
cai'goes only at tho ports of the United Kingdom 
is an illustration of this oxpan.->ioij. 


Ports of Uiiileil Kiiigdum. 

Eiitorcd. 

Cleared. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

In 1872. 

r. ,005,940 

10,248,352 

In 1912. 

76,191,000 

76,266,000 


TIius it is right to as.sumc that notwithstanding 
that values are, as already stated, not as liigli as 
might have been expected owing to depreciation 
in prices, Llw, actual eomraen iai iuleiconrso ot 
the United Kingdom has largely increased. 

In 1912, 36 per cent of the imports consisted 
of food and drink, 35 per cent of raw materials 
and articles mainly unmanufauLured (of which 
49 per cent was for textile mamifactm-e), 24 
per c(!uL of manufactured goods, 2 per cent of 
metals and minerals, 11 per cent of chemicals 
ami dyeing materials, leaving per cent to 
be classed oa miscellaneous goods, including 
tobacco. In the same year, of tho United 
Kingdom exports, as mucli as 38 per cent 
consisted of textiles, including yarns, 21 per 
cent of metals and niaohincry, 8 per cent of 
coal, 3 per cent of apjiarel, D per cent of food 
and di'lnk, 4 por cent of chemicals, etc., 1 pel 
cent of earthonware, cliina and glass, | per cent 
of pa})er, over 1 per cent of leather, nearly 1 
per cent of arms and ammunition, etc., nearly 
2 per cent of ships, and 2 per cent of rail¬ 
way carriages, motor ears, carts, etc., leaving 
12 ])cr cunt of miscollanoous exports. Thoao 
arc tho returns for 1912, excluding preoious 
metals. In tho same year the imports of 
gold reached £52,688,881, and tho exjiorts 
£46,538,469, while tho impoits of silver wers 
£16,778,304, and the exports £18,333,019. 
Oombined Wth tho former, the following con- 
trust is prc'iontod :— 


United Kingdom, 1912, 

Imports. 

Bxporta 

Merchandise. 

£744,040,000 

69,467,000 

£598,061,000 

64,671,000 

UxeesB of imports. 

£814,107,000 

£668,832,000 

150,275,000 

£811,107,000 


Tliia excess of imports is a very striking feature, 
and it continues. In 1900 the excess was ov«i 
£176,000,000; in 1890, over £101,000,000; in 
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1880, £121,000,000 ; in 1870, £69,000,000. 
How can thia constant influx, averaging over 
£130,000,000 annually since 18S0,be accounted 
for ? The figuros furnished ollicially aic ad¬ 
mittedly defective on some points. The imports 
of precious atones arc to a largo extent want- 
ing ; exports of ships are iucluded in 1899 and 
sulxscquently, but not before. It is jirnhable 
that if we added £10,000,000 on each side lor 
missing items, we should be within the mark. 
Hut this docs not help us to an answer to the 
question. How is the discrepancy between our 
imports and cxjiorts to ho accounted for? In 
the fir.st place, these imports are valued phuH 
the cliargim for shipment to our ])Oii8, while the 
exports arc returned minua those cliargcs. Let 
U8 take 9 per cent as tliis addition to the exports 
(the reason of this rate will ap|>ear later) as 
reprc.seiitiug the earnings of British shijiping 
engaged in this commerce ; and add another 
4 per cent for tlie earnings of British shipping 
carrying goods wholly for foreign countric.s or 
our colonie.s, and a total of some £72,000,000 
roBults, wliich may faiily be set towards rilling 
U]* this discrepancy. There still icmains much 
to be accounted for. The iiil.cic.st remitlc<l 
home for inveatineiits uliroad snj'plios in great 
measure the soluLion. An estimate in the 
Hankers Ma{fazine of 1880 of the amount of 
intoi'cst accruing aiiimally upon British invest¬ 
ments abrojid, reached a total of £70,000,000 
sterling. The income from abroad has since 
increased ; some foreign holdings may he 
emallcr hut colonial are certainly lai-g<'r, and 
the estimate for 1911-12 in the Report ol the 
Inland Revenue is over £103,894,000. The 
following rough balance-sheet may, therefore, 
be made respecting the commercial relations of 
the United Kingdom in 1912 :— 

LlAIill.ITJKU. 

Imports (os stated) .j£S I '1.000,000 

,, (not stated). lU,0UiJ,Uit0 

DilTorpnefl may, botwefii the fori'goi’ig 
aniouat nnd Umt HtabHl per ciKitrn, 
possibly be an increase in foreign in¬ 
vestments ...... 40,000,000 

jCRO 1,000,000 


Asskts. 

Bxports (os stated) .£604,000,000 

,, (not stated)... 10,000,000 

Earnings of Kritisb shinpin?.V.. B6,000,000 

Interest on foreign iiivt^Lmeiits .. 101,000,000 

£.864,000,000 


This is to be understood only as a rough 
approximation ; it shows, however, that but for 
a further investment of capital abroad the 
■country would have had the call of a still larger 
volume of imports. 

' The commerce of the British Empire may 
may ^I’lsisstated, the figures including the precious 
aidcration in in some colonies may to a large 
copifort -The nd os merchandise* 


United Kiiig'lnin 
Asiatic rnsjHfls.'^loiis 
Aii)){.rala.siau „ 
African „ 

N. American „ 

S. Anioncan „ 

W. Indian ,, 
Europoau „ 

Imports. 

1!)12. 

Exports. 1 
' ii)i2. 

£.Sl4,;jil'l,()U0 
20‘.!,lj;5ii,0(l0 
SS,O76,lM)0 
ill,OSS,000 
117,7-JO.ono 
‘2,(100,01)0 
11,211,000 
2,G1G.00() 

£ilf.4,144,000 
245,183,000 
100,‘207,000 
77,«5D,000 

G7,‘277,000 

a,030 ,000 

l),i»52,fXW 

088,000 

£l,30r,,(ilS,0lKl 

£1,159,108,000 

If to this total be added the return of the 
rcniaining countries of the world, wo obtain the 
following grand total : — 

I Imports. Exportfl, 

1 Uritisb Empire .... 

j Hiiropn. 

! Iliissia and Tuilvcy 

1 A.sia. 

I Atih'vica. 

1 Aincii . 

£1,305,61.4,1)00 

],!i.V2,OS“,(.in0 

2(I.S,SM,niiu 

53.'*,:i3fi.OOO 

ll‘2,42b,(jO(J 

£1,1.09,108,000 
0,09,000 
150,29-2,000 
177.501.000 

OS 1,.0-2.0,000 
11-2,371.000 

Worhi'.q Oommorco 

C4,.3lO,‘2C«,()0(} 

£S,»$0,45G,000 


Tliobo figures nro the latest returns available, 
thougli not all lor l.lic same year, and it will bo 
.seen that the exports grew to the extent o( 
£329,810,000 in value by the lime they became 
imports. Thia diirercnce was equal to over ^ 
per cent on the exports, or to neaily 4 per cent 
on the combined total of impoits and exports. 
In this way we arrive at some notion of the 
earnings and proiilAblciiess of commerce, and 
the wcrtli and value of the world’s shijiping 
iiulu.stry. Thus the world invariably ajipears 
to impoit more than itexporls, and it is far from 
indicating any loss of']mrchasing power that 
iberu should be this discrepancy between iinpoiia 
and exjiorts. Taking the population concerned 
as 1,623,000,000, this trailc represents imports 
jier bead to the extent of £2 :13 ; 1, and exports 
to the extent of £2 : 9b. per annum. These 
avci'flges, however, are reduced by the vast 
}iopulatious of Asiatic countiics like China, 
where the impoits are not quite iis. per head 
and the exports but little over 28. In Europe 
(apart from Russia and Turkey and the British 
l.sles) the imports average nearly £8 per head, 
and the exports about £6 ; in America (North 
and South, excluding Canada) imports are 
nearly £4, and exports nearly £5 per head. 

The exports from Australia to Great Britain 
average some £8 per head of the population of 
the Colony ; from New Zealand, over £14 per 
head ; from the South African llnion, over £8 
per head ; from Canada, over £4 per head. 

[The theory of excess of imports is well stated by 
Sir R. Giffen in Essays on Finance* lliere is a full 
enumerationof the exports other than commodities, 
“invisible exports,”by which imports are balanced 
in Bastable’s TntemalionaX Trade \ the heads ef 
British commerce are given by Sir Rawson Raison. 
His statement of the growth of tonuage and the 
conclusions built on it are striking (see also 
Goschen, Foreign Exchanges), For farther detaill 
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Bee the Statistical Abstract aud the Parliamentary 
Papers ninting to trade ami commerce, jwssm.] 

COMMERCE, Biutisii (Histouy ok). Tho 
earliest trade of tbo British Isles consisted in 
the exchange of tin with the Gauls, and pcrhaj)s 
also with Phoenician traders. 

Under Roman rule tho agiicultnral and 
mineral resourcc-s of Britain were more fully 
dcvclopeil. Corn was exported iii large (juaiiti- 
tic.H. Tin, copper, lead, and iron were extracted, 
but there is little evidence that these articles 
were exported. London, as a oontre of com¬ 
merce, dates at least from Koman times (Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 33). It wa.s cerlainly the principal 
port for trading witjj Gaul. 

The Englisli comiucst which 8wei)t away the 
remains of the system established by Roman 
administrators, broke olf active comnmrcial rela¬ 
tions with tbo continent; even tho materials 
for any iiotice of coinincrco during the early 
Anglo-Saxon period arc wanting. Towards the 
end of tho 8th century traces of a revival appear— 
due to the inlliieiico of tho Christian Church. 
The letter of jirotecLion for Englisli pilgi’ims 
given to Olfa of Mercia by Charlemagne (796), 
which refers to trade carried on by them, has 
even been called “tho llrst I'higlish commercial 
treaty.” There is no evidence as to tlie com¬ 
modities exjiorted, but it may be inferred that 
raw wool had now become a leading article of 
trade to tho Kethevlands, CoTunicrce was 
mainly in the li.uids of foreigner.^. The 
acttlomcnt of Cerinan incrcliants, which after¬ 
wards bceamo the London Hansk (see Adven- 
rUKERfi, Mkiiceant), existed Icmp. Ethelrcd II. 
(979-1016), and some aliens w'ero probably 
resident before that reign. 'I'ho often-quoted 
law of AtheMaiio (925-40), that a merchant 
who bad made three sea-voyages .should bo of 
right a thane, is a proof of tho small number 
as well as of the importance of such native 
troflcrs. There is evidence that Bristol was the 
seat of a ?ousidcrable trade in slaves with the 
Danish settlements in Ireland, The constant 
intercourse between England and Normandy 
also restored in some degree the older trade with 
northem Eranco. 

The “Colloquies” of .ffilfric (11th century) 
tcU us what the commodities imported were. 
A merchant being asked what be brings, repUos, 
“skins, silks, costly gems and gold, various 
garments, ]>igments, wine, oil, ivory, orichalcum 
(brass), copper, tin, silver, glass, and such like,” 
hence it ai)pears tliat articles of luxury were 
the principal imports. During the whole 
Old English period commerce was little de¬ 
veloped (see City, MEDi.fiVAL). The so-called 
Anglo-Saxon “laws” bear the impress of this 
state of things. Beyond a few trite rules no 
commercial policy is discernible. The customs 
of a town regulate trade in it. There is no 
genera] commercial law. Any settled and 
definite policy as “mercanLilism” or “protec¬ 


tion” is not to be expected. At most, the 
rules bearing on tho subject rclleet the eco¬ 
nomic prejudices current among tho classes 
who had the framing of law and usage in their 
hands. 

Tho commercial po.sition of England in Uie 
12th century is better known. The communi¬ 
cation w’ith Normandy iucrca.sed by tho Con- 
que.st (1066). In the middle of the century 
mention is made of the import of silver in ex¬ 
change for nu'at, iish, cattle, and wool, all 
being sent to tho manufacturing districts of the 
low countries. Tlie vigorous luie of Henry II. 
(11.54-1189) aa.sisted the revival of trade. His 
possession of Guiomie gave new opportunities 
for tialHc in import of wine and salt thence, 
Rouen was particularly favoured, being granted 
a monopoly of trade with Ireland, and freedom 
of commerce in London. Tlio foundations oi 
tho future jirosperityoF many English towns were 
now laid. London was the scat of trade in such 
Eastern luxuries os were then becoming known 
through the iuHucnce of tho Crusades (see Crus¬ 
ades, Economic Et’FF.cTs of). Bristol and 
Chester had whatever Irish trade existed, and 
botli tlic.se towns imported French wines. Hull 
WAS one of the jiorts wlienco wool wont abroad, 
and the trade witli Norway wa.s earried on through 
Grimsby. Exeter ox]iorted the tin of ConiwsU 
obtaining wine and salt in return. A further 
proof of ilio growth of the English towns is 
found in the establishment, in most of them, cf 
Merchant Guilds (see GiluhL Corn was some¬ 
times exported, but not without a royal licence 
(as in 1181, see Cohn Law.s). A particular 
import—wood used for dyeing—seems to show 
that a native W'oollen manufacture existed, 
though all finer cloth came from Flandoi’S. 

The dovelujnncnt of commerce from the 
rcigu of Henry Ill. (1216) can he traced by 
the attempts at legislation scattered through 
the early parts of the statute-book. Tho in¬ 
creased number of foreign merchants in England 
is a good indication of larger trade relations, 
Tho provisions of the great Charter, securing 
them liberty in time of peace and rcci})rocity ol 
troAtment in war, must have been called forth 
by tho importance of their interests. Many 
cases of special privileges occur; as those 
granted to Venetian merchants and to Gorman 
cities; first, to Cologne, the i)rincii)al town of 
western Germany, later to Lubeck, chief city of 
tho eastern Hanso. Frcncli cities {e.g. Amiens, 
1237) also obtained special favours, mainly 
consisting in relaxation of rcstmints on trade 
imposed by customs and ordinances of English 
towns. All legislation was not so generous in 
cbaractor. The export of wool and import of 
cloth were prohibited 1261 ; “ jirohibitions re¬ 
peated 1271.” In 1275 foreigners were ordered 
to sell their goods and depart within forty 
days, probably ig hinder Forestau-ers (j.v.) 
Much indeed of medueval legislation was in tb^ 
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interest of the consumer rather than, as in later 
times, of the producer. 

Besides the general ctfeot on commerce pro¬ 
duced by the policy and coustitutioiial legisla¬ 
tion of Edward I., he dealt in some cases directly 
with matters affecting trade. The Statute of 
Merchants (1283)gave greater socurityto foreign 
08 well os native traders for recovery of debts, 
while the Charta MeTcaloria{l^{iZ ),—which by 
its enuniorution of the vaiious nationalities 
affected shows the extent of the body of foreign 
traders, confirmed and extended privileges which 
aliens had gradually obtained. Full security 
was given to all foreigners to come and go free 
from any personal duty; they were allowed to 
sell by wholesale to any native or alien, and 
to retail spices and nuTccry ; any article might 
be exported, on i*aying the duty (cxcej)t wine, 
for which a licence was required), to countries 
at peace with England. All restrictions on 
residence were removed, the cxjiort of wool 
on which duty had once been paid was legalised. 
It might also be moved from one part of LIjo 
country to another (sec Board ok Trade). 
Id this ])eriod there is a close connection be¬ 
tween politics and conimei'cc. Edward I. used 
tho English supjdy of superior kinds of wool as 
a means of securing aid from tho Flemings. 
According to the requirements of tho moment 
its export was citlier forbidden, heavily taxed, 
or freely permitted. The first prohibition 
of the export of gold is found 1307 ; soon 
afterwards tho Staple conics into 

notice. We cannot trace hero the various 
changes of tho system, but it tended directly 
to limit trade to the staple towns, and by 
enabling tho course of eveiy transatition to be 
more easily watched, made it possilde to enforce 
the statutes which forbade foreigners to take 
their money out of the kingdom, or, in a milder 
form, required one half of it to be exjicnded on 
native commodities. 

The exports during tho 13th and 14th cen¬ 
turies included wool, sent largely to Flanders, 
hides, tin, and fish. Coal was exported to 
France from Newcastle in the 14th century. 
Lead and iron were also at times exported, and 
in good seasons corn. The imports comprised 
iron from Spain, linen and fine cloth from 
Flanders, wine and salt from Gascony, silks, 
fruits, spioos, and Greek wdnes brougiit by tho 
Italian fleets, which, after 1317, regularly 
visited England. I’urs, pitch, and timber 
came from the north of Europe through the 
traders of the Hanse towns; in times of scarcity 
oom was imported. Tho trade with Bordeaux 
was ve^ active, and mainly carried on by 
^Uglish ships from London, Bristol, Dover, 
and Hull; they took out wool, herrings, lead, 
aopper, and tin, and pilgrims as passengers; they 
returned laden with wine and wheat. In 13.'50, 
141 Ships carried 13,429 tuns of wine from 
fibrdeaux tq England. 


The difficulty of getting precise amounts of the 
commodities traded in during the earlier periods 
has led historians to quote gladly the exports 
and imports as given in tho custom accounte for 
1354. Tho former comprise 31,651^ sacks 
and 3036 cwt. of wool, shcejwkins, hides, 
4774^ pieces of coarse cloth, and 8061J jneces 
of wonstod, representing a total value of 
£212,338 : 6s., of which nearly £82,000 went 
in duties. The imports were 1831 pieces of 
fine cloth, 397^- ewi of wax, 1829^ tuns of 
wine, with linen, mercery, and grocery, the 
whole valued at £38,383:16:10, paying 
nearly £600 duty. Thc.se figiues, however, 
though Instructive as showiug tiio amounts of 
commerce in certain articles, and illu.stratiiig 
the great predominance ol cxjiort duthes in early 
times, are yet very incomjilete, cjj. tlicre is 
no account of the large export of nniicrals. 
More detailed returns of the customs of the 
port of London (luring the 14th century show 
extraordinary fluctuations I'roin year t» year. 

The mechanism of commercial trnnsactlous 
became much more rclined during the jicriod 
under consideration. Thoiigli the earliest 
dealers in money and exchange, tho Jews, 
were cx])clled by Edward I. (1290), their jiUce 
was speedily taken by Italians, who siipjilied 
the funds needed by the English kings for their 
French warn, and devcloi)ed tho omploymejit of 
tho Bill of ExcHA^TTE {q.v.) Even in tho ab¬ 
sence of direct evidence it is probable that the 
stringent regulations as to ex]>ort of money 
were evaded by the use of these iiistiiiments, 
su]qilcmcntcd by smuggling, which the small 
size of all the vessels emjdoycd in ti-ado rendered 
very easy. 

Tho trade of Ircband and Scotland, iij) to the 
end of the 14th century, w.as not im])()rtant. 
Bristol received the raw j)roduec of Ireland, 
princijially com and skins; there was also 
some direct trade with Boi^eaux. Scottish 
wool was exported from Berwick,«and the 
produce of tho fisheries found its way both to 
Eiigland and tho Continent. 

At the opening of the 16th century British 
trade, in its mediteval form, had attained a 
high development, and was increasing in 
volume. Italian merchants W'erc accorded full 
privileges by Henpr IV. ^1409), and even 
allowed to engage in the (dairying trade con¬ 
trary to tlie policy of the early Navigation 
Laws e,g. that of Richard II. (1381). Tho 
rcmoikable poem called a Libel of Lnglish 
rolicy (1436) gives a full account of commod¬ 
ities exchanged between the countries of 
western Eui-ope. Spanish goods—fruit, oil, 
soap, wax, and iron—reached England by way 
of Bruges. The Portuguese trade, a direct one. . 
supplied similar wares with the addition of 
hides and salt. Of Italian traders the Genoese 
brought alum, sjjiccs, and gold to meet the 
balance due by them for the exnort of wool and 
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cloth from England, The Venetians supplied 
artielos of luxury and wore regarded with dis¬ 
favour as leading the nation to engage in “ un¬ 
productive” con8Uin])tion. Wine and salt 
oamo from Franco, as formerly, but, in conse¬ 
quence of the continual wars, through Brittany, 
thou practically iiide]X!ndcnt. IVado with 
Flanders consisted in the exchange of raw 
materials for manufactures, but the grow'th of 
a feeling iu favour of native industry is shown 
by the writer, who advocates a decided national 
policy, holding that England by her power 
over the supply of raw wool, and by her posses¬ 
sion of Calais, which gave her command of the 
Channel, could coinjud Si)ain aud the ^s^cthcr- 
lands to supj)ort lie:* against France. 

One of the best indications of the gro\\i;h of 
commerce is the iucrcasing number of wealthy 
native merchants. Though some arc mentioned 
m the l!Hh century, and the names of Do la 
Pole and Whittington were remarkable in the 
14th, it is not till the 15tli century that 
they become numerous,—at London, CottoiJ, 
Smith, and Hnllayn ; at Hull Taverner is noticed 
as trading with Italy and enjoying special 
freedom by royal licence ; Tliointon at New¬ 
castle ; the Jays, Sturmy, and notably tlio 
Cannyijgcs at Bristol. William Canuyngo the 
younger is said to have had one ship of 900 
tons, aud to have employed 800 men and ten 
ships with an aggicgate tonnage of 2853 tons. 

In the ITith century the society of Ai>ven- 
TUREUs, Merchant ((/.v.) was lirst cliartcrcd 
(1406), though a greater antiquity is claimed 
for it. This body, trading with the Nether¬ 
lands, Germany, and the Baltic coast, interfered 
with the previous monopoly of the Toutoiiie 
Hausp, which, however, still retained its privi¬ 
leges and factory at Loudon. Tho fact that the 
Uanse trade supplied much needed and desired 
commodities—timber for ships and bows, iron, 
flax, and hemp, besides fur.s and lllieiiisli wine 
—undoubt^idly led to this favour. 

Another noteworthy feature is tlio increased 
number of Commekoial Treaties (g.y.) 8lii)U- 
Uting for reciprocal concessions to subjects of 
the contracting parties. Engagements of this 
kind were formed with Venice, the ITansc towns, 
Brittany, Castile, the Netherlands, aud Den¬ 
mark, tho most remarkable being those of 
Utrecht with the'Jlause in 1474, and the 
Tnlercitn'sus Magnus (1496) which reo])oncd tho 
Netherlands trade after a suspension of two 
years. 

Tho prejudice against foreign traders became 
Tory strong duiing tho latter part of this 
century, and was still more intense in the next. 
English commerce liad reached a turning-point; 
instead of simply suiqdying other cuuntiies with 
raw materials and taking in exchange finished 
articles, it was sought to preserve tho home 
market for native produce and to jilaec the 
carrying trade, so far as English im])orts and 


exports were concerned, in tho hands of English 
merchants. The woollen manufacture, which 
had always existed in a iTide form and had been 
improved by Flemish immigrants in the 12th 
and 14th centuries, was now in a ])Osition to 
export the coarser kinds of cloth. The com¬ 
mercial history of the time is powerfully afTected 
by a movement towaixls what would now be 
called “]ii‘oteetion." Nottoiueiitionmanyniinor 
acts dealing with sj)ecial cases, there is the 
well-known statute of 1403 (3 Ed. IV. c. iv.) 
prohibiting, by enumeration, the import of 
almost all WTongkt goods, “that the English 
artificers may li.ave cniployiuent ”; and though 
tho statute was limited to the king’s reign, it 
was in fact re-enacted in that of Richard III., 
and regarded so late as tho IStli erntnry as 
“ the wisest piece of commercial legislation.” 
Tho ideas of aiding tho defence of the kingdom, 
as in tlie laws of 1408 and 1483, requiring the 
imjiort of bowstavea by tho Venetian traders, 
and of securing an ahumlance of connnoditics 
specially needed for the welfare of the people, 
were still prominent in tho minds of statesmen. 

These tendencies of Jhiglisli commercial jjoliey 
were supported by changes in the outside world. 
The fall of the Greek empire (1453) and the 
later conquest of Egypt (1517), involving the 
decline of Italian conmietve, altered the balance 
of uonjmcrcial as of political power, Tho con¬ 
solidation of the French and Spanish monarchies 
changed the older linos of English trade with 
those eoiintrioa, and the opening up of tho New 
World of America and India had a still greater 
effect. Tho trade with the Mediterranean, 
formerly in tho hands of tho Italians, was now 
so imjiortaiit as to lead to tho aj'pointmcnt of a 
consul at Fisa, 1485 (eonfinned 1490), and 
after tho discovery of the Cape passage to India 
(1497), English trade with Portugal rapidly 
increased. The Guinea traflic wasojicncd 1630, 
the North Sea voyage to Russia discovered 
1553. Tho Levant commerce commenced 1560, 
the first Levant or Turkey Company {q.v.) 
was chartered 1681. Ten years later the first 
voyage to India was made, aud 1 GOO tho founda¬ 
tion of the East India Companies (j.v.) 
was laid. 

The movement of English commerce is shown 
by the average amounts of imports and exports 
during the^eigii of Henry VIII., which fairly 
represent the first half of tho 16th century; 
as estimated by Schanz, they are as follow's:— 
Imports, 10,060 tuns of wine ; 3028 cwt. wax, 
making with other imj)orts a total real value of 
£402,092, but officially estimated at £284,360. 
Exports, 93,132 jiioecs of cloth ; 678.6 sacks of 
wool; 14,056 hides; 4387 pieces of worsted ; 
8931 cwt. of tin, with other ex])Orts giving a 
total estimated value of £427,830, officially 
stated at £293,287. Com]iaj-iiig these figures 
with the returns for 1354 given above, the 
growth of Iho woollen industry is evident—in- 
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stead of unwroiight wool it is clotli that is 
exported. Even iu Flemish markets English 
competition was hogiiming to be felt (luring 
the 1,5th century, while the wider field that 
the Italian and Levant trade olfered proved a 
further cneouvagoineiit. Tlui development of 
English oxjiort trade was aided by the moiuitary 
revolution of tlio 10th century. For a thousand 
years thei-e liad been no coiisideiublo addition 
to the amount of money iu circulation, wliich at 
times had been even reduced. England had 
kept up its stock of money by tradewith Flanders 
and the Italian cities, but the discovery of the 
mines of Mexico and Peru led to a continuous 
flow of bullion through Si>aiu to tho eoiumercial 
centres of the Low Countries, where the rajiid 
rise in jiviccs stimulated tlu*, already-growing 
import of English products, .since there was no 
rise of prices in England till lf)70. The revolt 
of tho Netherlands gave a fiirtlier oj)portunity 
to Englisli traders. The c<apturo of Antwerp 
(1585) was a severe blow to its trade, most of 
which passed to Amsterdam and London, which 
during tho preceding eighty years had been 
gradually gaining at the expense of other 
English ports. A large body of Flemish 
wtjavers emigrated to the eastern counties and 
increased the ])ower of that district to produce 
foi export, 'file closing of the London settle¬ 
ment of tho Ilanse (dcerccd 1552, finally carried 
out 1598), removing as it did tho last trace; of 
a time when the commerce of England was cou- 
ductod by foreigners, i.s a significant mark of 
the opening of a new period. 

Tho l7th century is pre-eminently tho period 
of tho Merca-NTIle SvsTEii (^.v.) The tend¬ 
encies which had been shown under the Tudors, 
aud even earlier, to advance native industries by 
excluding foreign rivalry, now took the iliiection 
of encouraging exjiorts, more especially of imi¬ 
tating tho commercial devclo]>ment of Holland 
by securing markets and the Caurviso Trade 
(q.v.) Tho eommcrco of this period was mainly 
carried on by compauies, cither joint stock or 
regulated, possessing in some cases monopolies of 
commerce with particular countries—tlie East 
India Companies of eastern traffic, the Merchant 
Adventurers of the German trade. There was a 
steady advance in business transacted, as the 
following short table proves. ^ 


Tear. 

Imports. 

ICxporta. 

Total 

161S 


£2,487,435 

£l,,6SS,6S6 

1622 

2,619,315 

2,320,436 

1,,930,751 

1662 

4,01f,019 

2,022,S12 


1669 

4,196,139 

2,003,274 

6,269,f,13 

1699 

6,640,u0d 

6,788,100 

iy,2S,67S 

1708 

4,526,579 

6,644,103 

U,m,GSi 


* Making duo allow'ance for errors in the returns 
■for each year, taken as they are fi-om diflbreiit 
sqnrces, .the general facl of increasing commer- 
^1 relations is plaui. In addition to older 
*IInes of traffic, all still open, there was tho 


East India trade at the ( 2 ommciicument of the 
century, and later the important trade to the 
American “PlaiiUtions.” At llrat tho energy 
and supcirior resources of the Dutoh enabhid 
them to soeuro the greater [tart of the additional 
euinmcrve of Europe. The [lamphlet writers oi 
tho period are agreed on the point, and they 
arc [irohably correct. Notwith.standing this 
relative inferiority, the commerce of England 
was certainly [(rospering. Tho woollciu industry, 
now established as the loading manufa(;ture, 
was increasing its export. Indian trade replaced 
the older commerce >vith Italy in siqjplying 
Eastern products, but tin; trade witli tho Medi- 
t(?rranean, now carried on by the Levant Com¬ 
pany, retained much of its huporbuicc. Sugar, 
tobacco, and siieh rude products as timber 
and hides, were imported from tiio American 
colonies in largo t]uaiitilies. In of national 
jealousy and war.s, tlie direct trade with Holland 
was large; English good.s being storcii at Amster¬ 
dam to be resbipj'cd in the cheajier Dutch vessels. 
I'lie Navigation Laws (see Navioatio.s' Acta), 
Kougljt to <U!stroy the advantage of tln'sc rivals, 
and are generally held to have so far succeeded. 
A fiLi'thor in.sUnee of the same spirit is found in 
tlie complete prohibition of French goods (1878); 
and, though the measure exjiired at tho death of 
Charles II., it was jiractically re-cnaetod after 
the Revolution. In other rus[)ect8 the policy of 
protection was developed, the export duty on 
Woo] rejilaced by a prohibition, and various 
foreign [iroducts, which miglit compete witli Eng¬ 
lish goods were either excluded or heavily taxed. 
Trade with Ireland and the (jolonies was sub¬ 
jected to restrictions with the double object of 
seciu'ing a market for home manufactures and 
a cheap sujiply of raw materials for native 
workers. In anotlier direction, however, com¬ 
merce was freed from restraint. The pririlcgca 
of the companies were clo.seIy questioned and 
thcmonojK/ly of the Jlerchaiit Adventurers was 
removed. The old “ Statutes of Employment,’' 
prescribing the expenditure of money witliin the 
country, became obsolete, and the ex[)ort of 
bullion was legalised (1663), a roforai in which 
the advocates of the East India Company took a 
[trominent part, since this trade was carried on 
by tho export of silver to the East, where it 
was specially prized. , 

By the cud of the century the exports to 
Holland had probably rtMiched tlieir highest 
point. In 1703 they amounted to ^2,417,890 
(i.r. over 36 [)er cent of tho total), more than 
half (£1,339,526) being woollen goods. Trade 
with France was only po.ssib]o by means of 
smuggling; the Methuen treaty with Portugal 
(1703) being expressly designed to give the 
wines of that country an advantage over com¬ 
petitors, of which the chief was France. The 
attempt to negotiate an Anglo-French com¬ 
mercial treaty (1714) was a failure, and the 
privileges given to England by tUf treaty of 
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Utrecht (1713) caused a dcyelopment of the 
South Sea trade, ending in the teniblo crisis 
of 1720-21. During the first half of the, 
18th contiiry the most noteworthy feature of 
commerce was the growth of colonial trade. 
In 1704 the combined iniports and exports in 
the “colony” trade were less than £1,800,000, 
or about one-ninth of the whole. Between 1700 
and 1770 the colonial trade was one-third of a 
traffic which had doubled in amount; in the 
export trade tl)c increased proportion was still 
greater. 

Among new articles of export may be noticed 
hardware from Birmingham and Sheffiejd, and 
cotton ; the latter, though steadily growing, only 
amounted in value to about £200,000 in 1764, 
while the export of woollen goods was about 
£4,000,000. 

The period 1750-70 fitly covers the com- 
mencemciiL of the economic movement which 
has been happily called the iNDU.^rurAL Ke- 
voi.uTioN (q.v.) A sciies of inventions altered 
the whole method of production, and the im¬ 
provement in trans}>ort made exchange easier. 
As a eoiiseciucnce foreign trade, in spite of the 
political hindrances arising from protraoted war, 
increased at a greater speed. The ofncial values 
of iuijtorts and cxporf~s are not too inaccurate to 
bring this out cleaily. 


Importi and Exports at initrvah often years mO-lSlO. 


Year. 

Impru’U. 

Exporl.a. 

Tutat 

1770 

£11.002,000 

£12,142,000 


1780 

o,o:j(),ooo 

H.:W3,000 

Sl,d}9,000 

1700 

10,308,000 

17,630,000 

3/(,O.%,000 

1800 

2vS,2.'.S,OiiO 

31,382,000 

(!31M0,000 

1810 

30,.802,000 

48,439,01)0 

87,7/,},001) 


The cotton iiidnstry .-.hows tlio largest in¬ 
crease. In 1700 the value exjiovtcd was 
£1,662,809; 1800 it leaclicd £.5,406,501; 
1810, £18,9.51,994. The woollen export ad¬ 
vanced from about £6,000,000 in 1800 to over 
£9,000,00(7 in 1815. Tliere wa.s also an in- 
cre-'isc in exports of hardware, earthenware, and 
silks. 

During this remarkable development there 
was no relaxation of the Protectivo System. 
An exception must, liowever, be made for 
tho early administration of the second Pitt 
(1784-92), when thft customs laws were consoli- 
dateil and tlie Eden treaty negotiated with France 
(see CoMMEUciAE Tkeaties). Tho break-down 
of the colonial system by tho cstabliKlimcut of 
the independence of tho United States did not 
reduce the American demand forEugli.sh goods. 
On tho contrary the exports thither increased 
from about £2,000,000 in 1772 to £3,500,000 
in 1793 and £7,000,000 in 1798. 

The peace of 1815 may bo regarded as closing 
the period of English commerce which opened 
with the I7th century ; since then the modoiii 
system of foreign trade has arisen (see Com- 
iuboe;. 


The great commercial development of Eng¬ 
land has naturally led to the formation of 
theories as to tho causes which have produced 
it. Tho principal are: (1) Tho mercantile 
theory, prcdoniinaut in the wiiters of the 17th 
and first half of the 18th centuries, which ex¬ 
plains tho growth of English commerce by 
reference to the wise regulations and restrictions 
imposed by tlio state. (2) The view of Adam 
Smith and the English economists which 
ascribes the su})remacy of England to its convpar- 
alive freedom from re.straints. (3) The doctrine 
of List who regards the ])rescnt gi'eatuess of 
English industry and commerce as largely due 
to tho advantages given by tho earlier system 
of regulation and restraint, Tho influence of 
this theory may be traced in most recent works 
on economic liistory. 

[Anderson, UistoricdX and Chronological Dedxsc- 
tion of the Origin of Commerce^ 2 vol.s. fob, London, 
1764,—Maepherson, Annufsof Commerce^ 4 vols. 
4to, Loudon, 1805. Based ou AndevRon for the 
period 1492-1760 ; the earlier part and the conclu¬ 
sion to 1800 by Maepherson solely.—G. L. Craik, 
The. iiUlory of firitvih Commerce, 3 vela. 12ujo, 
Loudon, 1844. 0)inj>iled from prccetling.—W. S. 
Liud.say, History of Merchant Shipping and 
Ancient Commi'rce, 4 vo].s. 8vo, London, 1874-76. 
Notices of Commerce in vols. i. and ii.—W. Cun¬ 
ningham, Growth (f English IndiL^imj and Com¬ 
merce, 2d ed. 8vo, vol. i., Cambridge, 1890.—For the 
medieval i)eriod, W. Von Ocheukowaki, Englands 
Wirihschnflliche Eniwickelung im Ausgange des 
Mittelalters, ii\). l()8-2r)3, 8vo, Jena, 1879, aud W. 
J. Ashley, English Economic History and Theory, 
vol. i. pp. 102 seq. are useful.—G. Schauz, fioiglische 
HandelspoUlik, 2 vols. 8vo, Leipzig, 1881, is a 
thorough study of the later medieval period of 
English commerce and sjiecially of tho earlier 
Tudors.—J. E. T. llogeis, History of Agricul¬ 
ture and Prices, 6 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1866-88, 
devotes special chapters to foreign trade {vol. i 
ch. viii., vol. iv. ch. iv., vol. v. eh. v.)—Leone 
Levi, History of British Commex'ce, 1763-1878, 2d 
ed. 1880, has collected evidence ou the growth of 
commerce in the 18th century.—Hubert Hall, A 
History of the Custom Revenue of England, 2 vols. 
8v(>, 1885, illustrates tho course and methods of the 
mediu'val trade of England.—H. de B. Gibbins, 
History of Commerce in Euroqye, cr. 8vo, London, 
1891, bl<. ii. ch. vii., bk. iii. chs. iii. and vb, and 
Industrial Historg of England, cr. 8vo, London, 
1890, period iv. ch. ii., gives a good brief account 
of the growth of foreign trade. For legislation, 
charters, and diplomatic docuiiieuts, the Konrcei 
arc: The Statutes of iiia Realm, 9 vols. folio, 
Loudou, 1810-22, and llynicr, Foedera, 17 vola 
fob Loudou, 1704-1717. 

Among the innumerable pamphlets on the dif¬ 
ferent aspects of English commerce, the following 
give a view of its state at dilferent times.—Sir W, 
Kalcigh, Observations touching Trade and Com- 
merce with the Hollanders, Works, vol. ib Lon¬ 
don, 1751.—J. B., The Trades Increase, 1616.-— 
L. Itobcrts, The Merchant’s Map of Commerce, 
1638.—Sir J. Child, A jYew Discourse of Trade, 
2d ed. 1690.—Daveuaut, Discourses on the Jieveniu$ 
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and Ifte. Trade of England, part iL Works, voL i. 
ed. 1771.—De Foe, A Plan of Vie English CmH' 
merce, 1728.] o. F. B. 

COMMERCIAL INSTRUMENT. An in¬ 
strument embodying a contract tbo benefit of 
which passes to every owner of the instrument. 
Where such an instrument is by custom 
transforablo by delivery, with or without 
indorsement, and is also ca]»ablo of being sued 
upon by the pei'son holding it for tho time 
being, thero it is entitled to tho name of a 
negotiable instrument and the property in it 
jmases to a boTUt fide transferee for value, uot- 
withstiiiiding any defect in tho title of the 
trausferor. Bills of exchange, cheques, and 
promissory notes, are generally negotiable, but 
if they are payable to order an endorsement is 
required as well as delivery, if tliey are payable 
to bearer more delivery is siillicicnt. A hond 
fide owner for value can claim payment of such 
an instrument if the chain of indorsements is 
comjilete, though one of tbo indorsons was not 
entitled to negotiate. A forged indorsement 
interrupts the cliain, and a banker paying a 
bill having a forged indorsement cannot, as a 
general rule, debit the acceptor or tlio drawer 
with the amount of the bill. It is, however, 
provided, by way of exception to tho rule just 
stated, that, wliore a cheque, j'ayable to order, 
has been paid in good faith and In the ordinary 
course of business, tho banker is deemed to havo 
paid it in due course, notwithstanding any 
forgery in tho indorsement (Bill of Exchange 
Act, § 60). A bill of oxcliaugc, promissory 
note, or cheque is not negotiable if it coutaius 
words indicating an intention that it should 
not be tmnsferable {Ihid, § 8, siib.§ 1), and it 
ceases to be negotiable if its furtlier negotiation 
is j)rohibitod by a restrictive indorsement {Ibid. 
§§ 37 and 36). Over-duo bills are not negoti¬ 
able {lUd. § 30, sub-§ 2). If a ckr.quG is 
crossed with tho words “ not negotiable ” it 
ceases to bo a negotiable instrument, but it 
remains transferable. A person taking such a 
cheque, though j)ayablo to bearer, cannot claim 
payment if any of the holders through whose 
hands it has passed took it without a sufficient 
title. 

A debenture, though expressed to be payable 
to bearer, is not necessarily a negotiable instru¬ 
ment (Crouch T. Credit Foncier, Law Reports, 
8 Queen’s Bench, 374), but bonds or debentures 
maybe made negotiable by statute—for instance, 
a statute of George III. made East India Bonds 
negotiable like promissoiy nutos—and as pro¬ 
missory notes can now bo issued under seal, 
debentures must he considered negotiable if 
they have otlierwise the characteristios of 
.promissory notes. • 

Foreign, government bonds i)ayabl 0 to bearer 
are gtegirally (^nsidcrcS negotiable by the law 
if the country in which they are issued, and are 
<re&ted as such by the custd^ of bankei-s, 


brokers, and dealers; if this is the case 
negotiability is also recognised in English 
courts (Gorgicr v. Mieville, 3 Barnewall, and 
Grcaswcll 45 ; Goodwin v. Robarts, 1 Appeal 
Cases, 476). The same may bo said with 
regard to share-ccrtificatcs issued to bearer and 
other similar securities, but where share- 
certificates aro not issued to bearer they will, as 
a general rule, not be negotiable; thus American 
railway shares are generally transfoiTcd by an 
indorsement appointing the indorsee attorney to 
cifect the transfer in the company’s hooks. 11 
has become tho emstom for registered sharo- 
lioldors of sueli shares who wish to sell thorn to 
indorse’ the same in blank, and, according to 
the custom of tho London stock exchange, 
shares thus indorsed in blank pass from hand 
to hand, until a buyer wishes to become 
registered as owner of the shares. Shares 
indorsed in blank in this manner arc not 
negotiable, and a bond fide purchaser for value 
taking them from a thief acquires ?lo title 
(Williams v. Colonial Bank, Law Rej>orts, 38 
Chancery Division, 388, affirmod by House of 
Lords 16 Ai)peal Cases, 267). 

Documents of title relating to goods such as 
bills of lading and dock wan’ants are com¬ 
mercial instruments, without being negotiable 
in the strict sense; if a document of this nature 
is stolen, a bond fide holder for value taking 
from the thief acquires no right to the goods ; 
he is, however, ju’otccted against vendor’s lien 
and stoppage in tranititu. Tho Factors’ Act, 

1889, provides that if a mercantile agent is, 
mth the consent of tho o'ftTicr, in jjossesaion of 
documents of title to good'j, any sale or pledge 
of tho goods made by liim is valid, unless the 
person taking under tho sale or pledge had 
notice that it was unauthorised ; in tho absence 
of evidence to the contrary the consent is to be 
presumed. No such simple rule exists in the 
case of negotiable instruments. Bankers fre¬ 
quently make advances to custoinsrs on the 
security of such instruments, knowing that they 
may not bo tho borrower’s property, but assum¬ 
ing that he has authority to pledge them. 
Where a money dealer obtained such an ad¬ 
vance, tho House of Lords hold tliat the banker 
ought to have made special in(juiries as to the 
extent of tho authority (EQ.rl Sheffield r. Lon¬ 
don Joint Stock Bank, LawUepoi'ts, 18 Apjjeal 
Cases, 333), but a similar decision of the Court 
of Appeal in the ease of a stockbroker (Tjaw 
Reports [91] 1 Chancery, 270) was overruled by 
the House of Lords {Times newspaper, .5th 
April 1892). The question depends on the 
particular facts of each case. E. a. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. Tho body of le^ 
rules that fall under the phrase “commercial 
law ” may be divided into four chisscs. (1) In¬ 
ternational rules that govern tlie commercial 
intercourse of states. A very oonsiderablo por- 
tion of international law is concerned with 
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commerce, e.g. tho rights of aliens, the position 
of consuls, freedom of navigation, carriage of 
contraband of war, breaking blockades, and the 
seizure of piivato property by belligerents. (2) 
Munici])al laws of a political na^e affecting 
tho commerce of a state, such as laws imposing 
restraints on or encouraging foreign trade, laws 
relating to conveniences for navigation, laws 
regulating carriage by sea or laud, laws cnoour* 
aging particular trades, and laws proveiitiiig 
monopolies. (3) Municipal laws relating to 
tho private interests of trado fiich as tho law 
of contracts generally, and of special mercantile 
contracts in ]»articular, including the law relat¬ 
ing to the instnunents of commerce. (!) Tlie 
remedies to bo pursued for injuries to commercial 
rights. 

No attempt has os yet been made by the 
slate in England to separate commercial law 
from the g« 'jcral body of tho law, and only one 
text writer has endeavoured to do so on any 
adcfiuate scale (see Treatise, on tlte Laws of Voni- 
mcrce and Manufactures and the Coniracts relat¬ 
ing thereto, by J. Cliitty, London, 1820). 
Several conliaciital stato.s, on the other hand, 
(e.g, France), have also a special commercial 
code adinlnistered usually by special commercial 
tribunals.^ 

['i'lie sources of commercial law may be classified 
os follows;— 

a. Unman law, which furnished to the early 
English .judges inauy rules wliich they applied to 
]>cr 80 ual ['foperly. 

b. I'he luariLime codes of the commercial com¬ 

munities of Europe. The most inijwtaut of tlie.se 
codes were the Consolato del Mare, the Ordinance 
of Wi.sby, the laws of Oleroa, and ilie Ordinance 
of ljOui‘ XIV. Soc Tarde.'iSiis, Cullecihns des lots 
marithiir.. ani-''i'nres an siMe, Paris, 

---Wauiluiiiig, Flnndriseh'- Si,tuts- und 
RccM-geschichte, vol. 1.— Oapiiul.a et ordinationes 
mariimoe clviinlis Amalftancn, Vienna, 1844. 

c. The custiims of merchants which came to be 
enforced if implied m coutnicts between mer¬ 
chants. 

d. Statutory enactments. The great charter 
protected foreign traders ; bankruptcy laws were 
passed under Elizabeth ; monopolies were pro¬ 
hibited and the law relating thereto was settled 
iu the time of James I. 

e. The de'iLsions of ^lie courts. To Lord Chief 
Justices Itelt and Mansfield, and to Lord Stowcll 
is mainly due the development of the principles of 
commercial law. 

Treatises relating to early commercial law : Con- 
suetudo vel Lex Mercatoriai by Gerard Malyues, 
London, 1622.— Lex J/crcairntT, by G. Jacobs, 
London, 1718.— Lex Mercatoria Rediviva, by W. 
Bcawes, London, 17fil. 

Modern treatises; Smith’s Mercantile Law^ 


1 The commerohl code in France has been considered 
to have exercised a great inQuence on traders by com¬ 
pelling attention to the mode in which they are condnet- 
!i>r their business. Recent modifications may endanger 
tiifs. See OoDB NAPOLioN. 


London, 1890.—0. Tudor, Leading Cases on Mer^ 
caniile and Maritime Law^ Londou, 1884.] 

J. s. c. M. 

COMMERCIAL ROUTES, Hiatohy op. 

A. AneicTd History .—Ancient commerce ia 
remarkable for concentration ; it affected a 
compai-atively Bmall* portion of the earth’s sur¬ 
face. The earliest peoples who rose to promin¬ 
ence and pro.sperity, the Chinese, the Egyptians, 
and tho Aryan inhabitants of India, were mainly 
occupied iu agriculture and domestic manufac¬ 
tures. None of tliem possessed the enterprising 
spirit which leads to external trade. The 
Chinese especially displayed that aversion to 
intercourse with forciguers which has charac- 
teris(‘(l them to tlie present day. What trade 
existed ill early days was conducted overland. 
The Arabs with their camels are the earliest 
known moi'cliants. Their caravans convoyed 
the most valued commodities between Egyjit 
and the populous districts of Central Asia and 
Hindostaii. 

The rhoinicians, the advanced outpost of tho 
Semitic race on tho Mediterranean, whose forests 
gave a plentiful 8Uj)j»ly of Umber for the con¬ 
struction of ships, made tho first attem])! to 
conduct commercial enterprise by sea. Under 
tho successive headships of Sidon and Tyro, the 
riiceniciaus undertook the trade between east 
and west. Their colonies, origin.ally commercial 
factories for tho collection of goods, gradually 
spread over aU the coasts of tho Mediterranean, 
while Cypms, Malta, and Sardinia furiflslied 
them with convenient harbours in the middle 
of that sea. For more than four centuries they 
monopolised tho maritime commerce of the 
world. They collected and exchanged gold and 
precious stones from Asia, com and linen from 
Egypt, frankincense and otlicr spices from 
Arabia, wines fi'oni Italy and Greece, and the 
slaves of Africa. Gradually bolder traders over¬ 
stepped the limits of tho Mediterrauean. In¬ 
stead of merely receiving eastern goods fi'om 
Arab caravans, they crossed the isthmus of 
Suez and voyaged from the Red Sea to the Pers¬ 
ian Gulf and the coast of India. Weatwani 
they passed tho Pillars of Hercules and founded 
a colony at Cadiz, whence they journeyed round 
the African coast as for os the Canaries, and 
sought the highly-valued tin from tho Tin- 
Islands, identified by some with tho Scilly Isles. 

Few geographical discoveries of first-rate im¬ 
portance were made in ancient times after the 
Phoenicians. Their most notable rivals were 
the Greeks; first Miletus and the Ionian cities 
of Asia .Minor, and, after tho Persian conquest, 
Athens and Corinth. But tho Greeks did 
little more than compete with tho Phoenicians 
on the old mutes. Their colonies extended 
from the .^Igean to Italy, Sicily, and the coasts 
of Africa and Gaul. Their greatest traveller, 
Pytheas, perhaps penetrated further westward 
than Phoenician mercLau ts had been before. Tlif 
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most notable achievements of Greek commerce 
were the opening np of the Black Sea trade 
and tlie improved intcrenurse with Central Asia 
and India, which followed the conquests of 
Alexander. The Greeks succeeded, however, 
in distancing tludr older rivals; the ])olitical 
annihilation of d^re left the maintenance of 
Phtcnicion reputation and interests to its great¬ 
est colony, Carthago. But the Carthaginians, 
though they cheeked the advance of Greek 
colouisation, and almo.st monopolised the trade 
with Spain, were unable to recover the eastern 
trade of tire mother city. Their maritime 
aacondoncy was almost wholly oonfmed to the 
western j)art of the Mediterranean. 

Carthage and Greece succumbed in turn to 
Rome. But the Romans never were a mercaiitilo 
people. Their original occupations wore agii- 
culture and war, and they learned no new ones. 
Trade they always left to foreigners, as in their 
decline they entrusted the defence of the empire 
to the barbarians. Roman colonics, in contrast 
to those of the Greeks and Rhrrniciaiis, were 
military strongholds. The extension of tlie 
Roman em)>ire increased geographical knowledge, 
and facilitated commercial intercourse. The 
growing jiojiulation and wealth of the capital 
made tiro supply of its wants a lucrative and 
necessary business. But Rome lived on the 
spoils of the ])roviiice8. It could never be a great 
mart; it had hardly any products of its own to 
exchange for the imports which it received. The 
chief oommcrcial cities in the Roman period were 
Palmyra, Ejdiesus, Aloxun<lria, in the cast, 
Marseilles and Cadiz in the west. Maritime 
enterprise was cheeked rather than encouraged 
in the Roman period. It was no longer neces¬ 
sary to i>ass Iho straits of Gibraltar when inter¬ 
course with Britain could bo conducted through 
Gaul and across the Channel. The Romans were 
groat makers of roads, and overland trade became 
more usual and important than in the days of 
Phccnician and Greek ascendency. The gradual 
disruption of the empire by German invaders 
proved a direct blow to cornmerco, the extent 
and security of which hod been seriously dimin¬ 
ished by the 5th century a.d. 

B. The. Middle, Ages .—The fall of Rome led 
to a sejmration between oast and west unkno^vn 
in earlier times. Western Europeavas occupied 
for centuries with almost incessant wars. The 
invasion of the Germans was followed by the 
advance of the Slavs, who spread over the whole 
of northern Germany, and of the Huns, whose 
attack was still more destructive, though ulti¬ 
mately less successful. The Germans, who 
sticcceded in keeping the upper hand in the 
west, were not a Jown-loving people. Like the 
early Romans, they devoted themselves to arms 
■and Agricultute.- The-social system they de- 
'veloped in cdhtact with Homan influences was 
Feudalism (y.r.), by which 4he oecu])ant8 of 
the' soil were bound to render military or agri¬ 


cultural services. Nations were nou-existeut j 
international trade unknown. Maritime enter¬ 
prise partook of the prevalent military character. 
The sailors of tho early Middle Ages were the 
hardy Northmen, whose aims were jilunder and 
conquest, not a peaceful exchange of commodi¬ 
ties. The temporary union of western Christen 
dom under Charles tho Great promised to revive 
commercial intercourse, but his ompiro broke 
up under his suns. Trade relapsed again into 
insignificance. 

Meanwhile ilio East had a separate life of its 
own. Roman law and traditions were pre¬ 
served,at Constantinople, which for a time took 
tho place of Romo os the groat rcceptaclo of im¬ 
ported commodities. Greek merchants brought 
thither the products of Asia and Africa from 
Syria and Egypt, and those of eastern Europe 
from tho shores of the Black Sea, But the 
trade of Conatantinojilo sutl'cred from the short¬ 
sighted regulations of an arbitrary govijniment, 
and was soon seriously curtailed by Arab con¬ 
quests. Under tho mighty impulfio given by 
tho teaching of Mohammed, the Arabs reduced 
in rapid succession the interior of Asia, the 
northern shores of Africa, and distant Sj>ain. 
Everywhere they caiTicd with them their Koran 
and their trade. Tlie Arabs, the earliest, be¬ 
came in tho early Middle Ages the greatest 
merchants in the then world. The chief centres 
of their trade were Mecca, Bagdad, Damascus, 
and Alcxaiidiia. There they collected and ex¬ 
changed the products of Cliiua, of India, and of 
northern Africa. Arab ships traversed the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, whore their most 
notable ports were Yenum, Aden, and Basra. 
But maritime enterprise hod been prohibited by 
Omar; it was never regarded with favour by 
the caliphs. The chief routes of Arab commerce 
were ovejland; their caravans journeyed through 
Central Asia and the north of Africa. At 
Trebizond they collected tho products of the 
Black Sea and eastern Europe, and flius diverted 
much of tho trade which would otherwise have 
gone to Constantinople. S))am alone of the 
Arab conquests was compelled, from its position, 
to use the sea as a moans of transit. For some 
time Spanish Arabs and Moors inonoiiolised the 
trade of the western MediteiTanean. Their 
most important harbours*were Cadiz, Malaga, 
and Almoria. * 

The CrtLsadca (v. Critsades, Economic effect of) 
—the most important event in mcditeval history 
—had tho effect of reuniting the oast and west, 
which had been severed since the irruption of 
the Germans, and of reviving the supreme mari¬ 
time importance of the Mediterranean. Con¬ 
stantinople declined; the great Italian republics, 
—Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, —founded &otoriei 
in Greece, on the coasts of Syria, and the Blaok 
Sea. There they collected oriental products 
brought by Arab caravans, and thence conveyed 
them to western Europe. From Ifady the chief 
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commercial routes ran overland to southern Ger¬ 
many. From •Venice the most frequented road 
proceeded by Verona and across the Brenner to 
Ulm, Augsburg, and Ratiabon. From Geuoa 
and Pisa merchants travelled to Lake Como and 
across the St. Oothard to Lucerjio and Stras- 
burg. All the goods not retained by the south 
Gorman towns passed on to Bruges, the great 
emporium of the Middle Ages, wdicre the pro¬ 
ducts of the north were excliangcd for those of 
the south and east. The onlj serious com- 
petitors of the Italian towns for the Levant 
trade were the bold sailors of Catalouia, but 
their market was limited to the Spanish king¬ 
doms and the south of France. • 

The chief carriers of goods in Europe at this 
date were the Germans. While trade, between 
Italy and Flanders founded the i)rosperity and 
political importance of the great towiis of 
southern Germany, their fellow-countrymen in 
the north found another means of acquiring 
wealth. The famous Hanseatic League (7.V.), 
formed 13th oentury, undertook tlie task of 
conducting coninicico between the east and 
west of northern Europe. Their leading towns, 
Liibcck and Hamburg, commanded the land 
route connecting the Baltic witli the North Sea. 
The task of defending their trade against the 
.iggi’cssions of llio Scanflinavian peoples, who 
could block the niaritimo entrances to the 
Baltic, forced on the north German to^vns a unity 
and an organisation to winch the less threatened 
cities of the south never attained. The chief 
depots of the Ilaiise towns were at Novgorod, 
Wi8l)y, Bergen, Loudon, and Bruges. At 
Binges they met tlio southern merchants, and 
received from them the jnoducts of their native 
indust'-y and those whicli they brought from 
Italy. The natirms who in later tinic.s won 
maritime au])veinaoy had not yet turned their 
attention to mercantile adventure. England 
was mainly an agricultural country ; its chief 
product, w^'ol, was expoi’te<l to he made up by 
Flemish looms. Tlio people of Holland and the 
adjacent provinces procured a scanty sub.sistcnce 
by fishing and cultivating the soil. France, not 
yet emerged from the condition of feudalism, 
found its energies absorbed in internal struggles 
aud the great war with England. Ita oldest 
port, Marseilles, had lost the importance it had 
once po^essed, and*did not r^ovor any notable 
share in tho Mediterranean trade till tho 
16th century. 

C. Modem Hislory .—It is no arbitrary choice 
which has fixed on tho fall of Constantinople as 
the dividing line between modireval and modern 
times. The Turkish conquests threatened to 
bring about the sanie result as had been achieved 
by the German migrations of the 6th century— 
to break '/IT once more the connection between 
Asia ana western Europe. One after another 
the Italian factories in Greece and Asia Minor 
were twen and destroyed. The closing of the 


Levant was not completed until tho conquest ol 
Egypt by Selim I. in 1619, but, for seventy 
years before, eastern tiade had gradually been 
becoming more difilcult and precarious. The 
great problem created by these conditions was 
the discovery of another route to the east. It 
is true that the chief instrument of maritime 
discovery, the compass, hod been invented some 
time before, and tho rorliiguesc had already 
commenced their famous voyages along the 
western coast of Africa. They had discovered 
Madeira 1419, they found the first of the Azores 
1432, tl)ey reached tlu! Gape \ erdn islands 
liaithnloijicw Diaz comntaiMled, 1487, 
an oxploiiiig expedition, wliioh, after being 
driven out lo nea in soiilhcni latitudes, touched 
a point on tlic soiilli coast of Africa. Diaz then 
followed the collet iill, observing in it a ]>ersiHtent 
jiorlli-ca^terly trend, be felt juslilio<l in sailing 
lioinc to announce tliat Afiica Iiad lieenrounded. 
About ten ycar.s later, 1497-98, Yascio da Gama 
made tbe first voyage, by tins route to India. 
For iicaj'ly a wntiiry tbe Portuguese bad almost 
a monopoly of llie trade between India and 
Europe. The great Alinnpierque, iboiigh ho 
tailed to take Aden and so to secure tho 
comiiiand of the. Bed Sea route to the Medi- 
tunaiH'an, ni;nli‘ himself niasliM' of Oi'inuz, at the 
nioiitli of llic Pm.siaii Gulf, and thus closed 
tlie second of the two ancient routes to the 
sliores of that sea. He also gave a capital to 
the Portugue.se solllcnieiits hy the capture, 
1.^10, of Goa, ill whoso line harhoiir the 
Poituguc.se vessels e.oiild remain secure between 
the. monsoons. Not long after Ids death, 
1.515, the trade of Portugal exieiuled even to 
China. 

Meanwhile, the Spaniards had also attempted 
to solve the great jiroblem of the age. Christo¬ 
pher Columbus, a Genoese by birth, had con¬ 
ceived the scheme of reaching India by sailing 
we.stwards. Under the patronage of Lsabella of 
Castile ho sot out on his groat exj)edition of 
1402, which resulted in the discovery of America. 
Ignorant of tho existence of tins intervening 
continent, his contemporaries, believing he had 
really reached India, gave the bslands whore he 
first landed tin- name of tlie West Indies, which 
they have kept ever since. Columbus himself 
believed that the bslauds connected with Asia 
“ strctched-out so far to the eastward that their 
distance from Euro ]'0 could not he great.” The 
exact position of America w’as not appreciated 
until 1513, when Balboa crossed the Isthmus 
of Darien and discovored tho Pacific, of which 
he took formal possession in the name of the 
Spaiii.sh crown. 

There is no need to sjicak of the further pro¬ 
gress of discovery, of the conquest of Mexico 
and Peru, of the famous papal bull which 
divided the world between Spain and Portugal, 
and whicli enabled the latter to claim possession 
of Brazil (Bull of Bokgia, q.v.) It is siifficieot 
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to point out hero that these discoveries revolu¬ 
tionised the coiriTnercial routes of the world. 
The Mediterranean lost its importance, the 
Italian ciLios were ruined. lYade lost its old 
unity and concentration, and fell into the 
hands of new peoples. The Portuguese and 
Spaniards preserved the ascendency which their 
precedence in the work of discovery assured 
tliem. The great routes of commerce ran to 
the west and to the cast. But the centi'al 
point to w!iich trade converged was still the 
Ncthcrlandi'. Antwerp, at that time a posses¬ 
sion of the Spanish king, took the place wliich 
Bruges had lo.st owing to the silting up of its 
can^ and the increased size of vessels necessary 
for oceanic trade. The overland routes in 
southern Germany ceased to be omjiloycd for 
anything beyond local oxcluingo. The Baltic 
was no longer a great commercial highway, and 
the Hansc Towns steadily declined until their 
league perished in the turmoil of tlie Thirty 
Years’ War (sue TIanskatio League). 

But the later part of tlio 16th century wit¬ 
nessed another groat mercantile revolution. 
Antwerp was ruined by the reckless oppression 
of Alva and the long war which followed the 
revolt of the Kethcrland.s. Tkvo countries, 
England and Holland, hitherto unknown in 
the history of commerce, began to pose as the 
maritime rivals of Spain and Portugal. The 
trade which Antwerp lost was gradually diverted 
to London and Amsterdam. I’hili]i 11. annexed, 
1580, Portugal and its dejicndciieies to the 
Spanish crown. The defeat of the vSpanish 
Armada, 1588, annihilated the maritime ascend¬ 
ency of S])ain. These events led to the collapse 
of the monopoly of the cjistcrn trade so long 
]>reservcd by Tiisbon. The Dutch were the lirst 
to seize the opportunity thus offerod. Dutch 
ve.sscLs reaf.Oied ports of the East liulies ; 
withiu a few years Dutdi sctOuinenIs were 
formed in Java and Sumatra. The gi'eat Dutch 
East India Company was formed 1602 ; it 
founded a cai>ital for its vast possessions at 
Batavia 1618, England wa.s not slow to follow 
in the footsteps of the Dutch, and in 1600 the 
firstof the English East India CoMPANiEs(^.r.), 
received its cliarter. Though tlio massacre of 
Amboyna excluded them from the spice trade, 
the English succeeded in establishing a lucrative 
commorco with Hindostan. From tliia time the 
eastern trade was open to every European 
country; France, Sweden, Donmaik, endoavourod 
to obtain a share in it. But these countries 
each entrusted the trade to an exclusive com¬ 
pany, and thus checked the progi-css which 
•private enterprise might have elToctcd. 

Meanwhile the decline of Spain led to a 
'similar extension of western commerce. John 
Cabot had'discovered, J496, Newfoundland for 
^Benry ’VII.; /acques Caiiicr sailed, 1534, up 
^the St. Lawrence and gave thft name of New 
France to what is now tlie province of Quebec. 


But it was not till the 17th century that ths 
Spanish ascendency in America'was seriously 
threatened. Quebec was founded, 1603, os ths 
ca})ital of the groat French colony of Canada; 
by the end of the century the French had also 
established themselves in Louisiana at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Between Canada 
and the Spanish settlement in Florida the whole 
of the w’estern coast was successively occujiiod 
by the English, who absorbed the Dutch pro¬ 
vince of the New Netherlands, and the Swedish 
colony on the Delaware. At the same time 
Franco, England, and Spain shared the West 
Indian islands among them, and their iucossaut 
rivalry proved the cause of numerous wars. The 
Dutch for a time took Brazil from tlie Tortu- 
gnese, but they abandoned it, 1661, and from 
this time conlincd their attention maiidy to 
(he eastern trade, their control over which was 
strenglhcncd by the establishment of a colony 
at the Capo of Good Hope. The loss ^f their 
position in America was fatal to the commercial 
gieatncss of the Dutch. The eastern trade, 
trammelled by the system of exclusive com- 
jiauics, made comparatively little progress, while 
the commerce with America, where the European 
settlements wore real colonics instead of mere 
mercantile dcjiots, became every year more im¬ 
portant and lucrative. In America, too, unlike 
tile East Indies, trade was open to any subject 
of the coloni.sing countries. 

It is impossible and unnecessary to trace bore 
the history of Eurojiean colonies in tlie 18ih 
century. Its main characteuslic Is Ihc steady 
growth of the colonial power of England at the 
expense of France and Snain. In the history 
of couanoreial routes it is only im])ortaut to 
remember that each countiy sot itself to mono¬ 
polise the trade with its own colonies. It was 
the age of the Mercantile System and 
colonies were regarded as one of the chief 
means by which a country could secure for itself 
a favourable balance of trade. Thus the inter¬ 
colonial trado was of small projjortions, and 
was of the character of a smuggling trade, 
carried on in defiance of restrictive laws, Tlio 
attempt to enforce these laws, which regarded 
colonics os existing merely for the benefit of the 
mother-country, led, quite as much as the stamp 
act or the tea duty, to the revolt of the American 
colonics. * 

From the 15th to the 18tli centuries, there¬ 
fore, an enormous cxtcn.siou of Euro])cau com¬ 
merce was effected by the opening up of the 
Atlantic and Pacific. The old routes of the 
Middle Ages were abandoned, tho Italian and 
German cities lost their mercantile importance, 
trade followed a vast number of complieated 
routes across the ocean. But of this trade the' 
Atlantic coasts of Europe were still the centre, 
and as long os the system of monopoly was up¬ 
hold, this condition of things would be main¬ 
tained. But in the later part the 18th 
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fieiitury a fatal blow was dealt to the old coloDial 
system by Uio'Ainoricaii revolt and the Froiich 
Kevolution. From tills time it beuame impos¬ 
sible to treat colonics merely as markets lor the 
goods of the mother coniitry. Former restvict- 
tioiis were disregarded or abolished, a new era 
of colonial independoneo and self-government 
sot in, completed when England, raised through 
the results of the revolutionary wars to being 
beyond all question the greatest of colonial : 
powers, adopted a jioliey of free trade. From 
tins time the trade of the wort'' has lost even 
the semblance of unity wliich was preserved as 
long as the routes from the eohuiies led of nocc.s- 
sity to the mother couuUy in Eurojie. * 

(ireat coniuiereial cUiiuges have taken place 
williin the last century M’hich must bo brieily 
alluded to. First, the rapid and almost un- 
jiarallolod dcvclopincut ol Australia and New 
Zealand. In the 18tli contuiy Australia was 
only known a.s a convict sctLleiiient, whereas 
Sydney and Melbourne are now among the 
gie.iLest polls of the world. Second, the 
opening of the Suez Canal, elfeclcd primarily 
by French enterjirise ainl c:i[»ital, hut ol which 
the ehief benelit has hitherto hoeii reaped by 
England. U i.s not too much to say that the 
Suez Canal has reNoIiiljimiscd the coininercial 
routes to the east. It has restored much of 
their old inij)Oitanco to the Mcdileiiiuiean and 
tlio Ih'u Sea. It haseHeetcd at least a iiartial 
re.'ival o!' the comiiieieial jmosjicrity of Italy 
iijid Egvpt. The oviu'hnid ^oulo to Brindisi 
has taken the place of the old roads through 
southcin Ceiiiiaiiy to Venice and Genoa. The 
jeturij ofeasteiu trade to its niediieval direction 
lias hriii one of tiic moat notable events of 19tlj 
ceiiUny history. Its political consequence.'' 
have been still more far-reaching. Thud, tlie 
dovelopmeiitof the gicat trans-continental rail¬ 
ways of Canada, the UmLed States of America, 
and Siberia, and the iinpiovcd railway communi¬ 
cation of thi^Near East. Lastly, the opening oi 
the Panama Canal, the results of whicli belong 
to the doinainrather of the futurotlianofhistoiy. 

[Adolf Beer, Allgenieine Geschickie deft Welt- 
handds (Vienna, 18(i0, 2 vols.)—Movers, Das 
phbnitxsrhe. Altfrihum, Bd. iii. (Berlin, 1856).— 
Grote, History of Greece. —Mommsen, Rhmisdie 
Oeschichte. —Sartorius, QeschichU dea hansealis- 
chen liundes. —Bittei^ Oeschichte der Erdkwnde 
und der £ntdeckungen (Berlin, 1861).—Peschel, 
Gesehiehte des Zeitaliers der Entdeckangen (1858). 
—Maepherson, Annals of Commerce (4 vols., Lon¬ 
don, 1805).—E. J. Payne, History gf European 
Colonies (London, 1877).] Jl. L. j o. 0, 0. 

COMMERCIAL SCIENCE {HandeUwLmn. 
sdhaft). Strictly speaking the term commercial 
Boienoe should be applied to that branch of 
political economy which treats of the increase 
of wealth and the economy of labour by the 
oporatioua of commerce, it being assumed that 
the state does not interfere, and that every 
individualis instigated by eoonomio motives, and 


by economic motives alone. In this way a dia 
tinction may be clear ly drawn between Stoats- 
vnsscTutchaft and Haridelxwissenschaft, Bui in 
practice this subject of commei'ce has been 
ti'catcd much more from the view of an art than 
of a science {e.g. cp. Train tIUorique et pratique 
des opircUions coinmcrciales ct jlnancitres, by 
N. Merten; Handelswissenschaft, by C. F. 
Findeisen. In the fonner of thase two works 
the theoretical treatment is really confined to 
that part of the subject concerned with banking 
and exchange operations, while the latter is 
})ractical in nearly every sense). Viewed in this 
way commerce is treated with reference to the 
facts of business, and thus affords a continued 
scries of illustrations of many points in ordinary 
economic theory. Thus exchange is viewed 
witli a special regard to the various classes of 
middlemen and tlic services rendered by each 
to tho rapid ciiculation of the commodities. 
Again, instead of speaking of a producer or a 
seller without explanation, an attempt is made 
to classify producers or sellers in their various 
actual form-s, whctlicr as individual operators, as 
partners in a firm, or os members of a coini)any. 
The function of each is described. As there is 
considerable approximation to the character of 
a handlwok of commerce, a certain attention is of 
necessity paid to the legal standing and obliga¬ 
tions of the various parties involved. The 
intensely practical nature of this treatment is, 
however, relieved when we come to questions of 
money and exchange, for here the theoretical 
principles arc clearly and definitely laid down. 
TJiis latter branch of tho subject it is which has 
attracted most attention of recent years both on 
tho Continent and in England, as we may sec 
from the labours of such writers, for instance, as 
J evens (Investigations in CwrcTicy and Finance), 
Giffen, Goschen, R. H. Inglis Palgi-ave, Ellis, 
BagoUot, J. G. CourceUe-SeiiGuil, and others. 

K. C. K. 0. 

COMMERCIAL SYSTEM. The fourth book 
of the Wealth of Natimis is devoted to an ex¬ 
amination of "systcniHof political economy,” 
considered, as Adam Smith explains, as a branch 
of the Boicnco of a statesman or legislator. With 
his accustomed sense of the due pro]iortion of 
theory to historical facts, the wiitcr devotes 
almost tho whole of tho book to an examination 
of tho commercial or mei’cnntilo system which 
hod reached its full maturity as part of the 
policy of Europe, whilst the agricultural system 
of his friend Quesnay is dismissed in a single 
chapter on the gi'ound that it “at present ex¬ 
ists only in the speculations of a few men of 
great learning and ingenuity in France.” Any 
account of the commercial system by a modem 
writer must bo in the main a repetition of 
Adam Smith with indications of the principal 
criticisms to which his work has been subjected. 
The chief fault to be found with Adam Smith’s 
treatment, as a whole, is that ho was so muob 
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ooDoemed to destroy the system as part of the 
praotical policy of the day and as altogether 
unfitted for the stage of industrial development 
already attained, that ho somotimes overlooks 
and sometinicH mistakes the conditions under 
which the system arose, and under which it 
answered the wants of the time. Subsequent 
writers (in Germany, e.g. List, Schonz, Roscher, 
and in this country W. Cunningham) have 
shown that the mercantilists at any rate as 
represented by their chief writers, wore not 
guilty of the childish so])hism tliat money only 
was wealth and that the only thing at which 
the commercial legislator should aim was the 
acquisition by the country of the greatest i^ossible 
sum of money by its foreigu trades. In many 
respects they regarded a favourable balance of 
trade merely as a good symptom of other more 
important national interests, such as the fuD 
employment ol labour and capibil at homo, a 
point on which Adam Smith hiiiisclf lays much 
stress in his second book. In other as])ects of 
their system, the political power of the nation 
was considered as fundamental, as in the navi¬ 
gation laws, of which Again, including tlic 
motives at their basis, Adam Smith strongly 
approves (compare Seeley's £jrpansion of Ejig- 
land). At the same time, however, it must bo 
admitted that before the last quarter of the 
18th century the system had ripened to decay, 
the ideas which W given it vitality at an 
earlier stage had been lost siglit of, and the 
mere symptom, i.e. the favourable balance, had 
come to bo considered as itself the essence of 
well-being. 

The following is a brief critical sunmiary of 
Adam Smith’s treatment as given in book iv. 
of the Wealth of Nations. He begins by an 
explanation of the true functions of money in 
trade, and its relation to other forms of wealth, 
and shows that no particular political attention 
should be directed towards the accumulation of 
raonoy, either on account of its durability or 
because it is thought to bo useful in foreign 
wars. The argument is decisive against the 
case os it is represented; but it may be objected 
that if wo substitute for durability the idea of 
a store of value, and if wo remember that at 
the end of the 17th century Pope's father, on 
retiring from business, carried his wcaltli in 
actual guineas, and rocaU the graphic account of 
Pepys hiding hw money, we may arrive at a 
juster view of this mercantilist point. And 
the further we go back towards the mcdifcval 
period, this peculiar importance of money as 
a store of value becomes more prominent. 
Again', as regards the foreigu wars, there was 
^ a close connection between the balance of trade 
and the balance of power, and even in onr own 
day we find Bismarck and other foreign stales- 
mett attaching importance to a full supply of 
'^•gold in their ‘^war chests.” The ostensible object 
• of the mercantilists being to obtain a favourable 


balance (see Balance of Trade, History of) 
we have next to consider tKe methods by which 
this end was promoted. Speaking generally, 
the aim of their policy waa to diminish as much 
as possible the importation of foreign goods for 
home oonsuinption and to increase os much as 
possible the exportation of the produce of 
domestio industry. The restraints on importa¬ 
tion wore of two kinds: (1) restraints on any 
foreign goods which could be produced at home 
from whatever country they were imported; and 
(2) special restraints on imports from countries 
with which the balance of trade was generally 
unfavourable. As regards (1) Adam Smith 
gives tfie most general arguments in favour of 
I t ee trade as against prohibition (see Free 
Trade). The principal point to observe is that 
Adam Smith was not in a position to state the 
free trade theory with the dogmatic simplicity 
of some modern writers, as he was obliged to take 
into account the opinions expressed in book 
ii., on the comparative advantages of Imploy. 
ing capital in dilfcrent ways, c.g. tlic superiority 
of home to foreign trade and of agriculture to 
manufactures, especially aa regards the labour 
of a country. If from tins point of view his 
ease is not so strongly put as at present, on 
the other hand logically we must take into 
account his oj>tinustic views cn nature and 
his references to the “invisible Land,” which 
directs private interest so as to increase the public 
good, 'rhe dangers of prophecy arc incidentally 
illustrated in the assertion that even the Irco 
iuiportatiou of foreign corn could very little 
affect the interest of the farmers of Great 
Britain, and the free importation of cattle or 
meat still less. The eliajtier is also noteworthy 
for the famous exceptions to true trade, ad¬ 
mitted by Adam Smith as generally advan¬ 
tageous or at least worthy of deliberation, and 
in which tlie older and more rational mer¬ 
cantilists would recognise much of their own 
teaching. Thus on the ground ^hat defence 
is of much more importance than opulcuce, 
“the act of navigation” is described os “perhaps 
the wisest of all the commercial regulations of 
England.” The taxation of foreigu commodi¬ 
ties which come into competition with those 
which arc produced and taxed at liome is ap¬ 
proved, though the possible extension of the 
doctrine to substitutes, and to the general as 
distinct from the special taxes of the foreigner, 
so far as it is taken account oi, is rpp\uliated. 
The cases worthy of deliberation are retaliation 
with the view of obtiiining better term^' for oui 
exports and the regard for vested intercstd on the 
^ouud of humanity. (2) The restraints upon 
Ufli>orts from countries with which we have an 
unfavourable balance are much more strongly 
condemned. It waa easy to show Uiat even 
on mercantilist ]»rinciplefi, that is, taking the 
favourable balance as fujuiamcutal, tlie rest of 
the world should be considered simply as one 
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great market, and that we should buy in the 
cheapest and^cll in the dearest countiy, inde¬ 
pendently of the particular balance. Simple, 
however, as this doctrine seems, it is still often 
lost sight of, and forgetful of the indirect settle¬ 
ment of international debts, so-called fair trade 
wTiters compare the cjqiorts and imports between 
two particular countries, e.g. l^’rance and Eng¬ 
land. Adam Smith at this stage shows clearly , 
that it is for the interest of a nation to have 
rich ncighboura, and that anything which injures 
a foreign nation indirectly ijjures the homo 
country, lie points out also that tlic “ favour¬ 
able iKilancc of tho annual produce and the 
consumption ” is very dillerent from thc^balaiice 
of tindo and “nccL-ssarily occasions the pro¬ 
sperity or docay of cveiy nation," to which the 
mercantilists might rejoin that tho ono balance 
properly understood, i.e. as referring to a gi'ow- 
ing export trade compared with consumption of 
foreign luxuries, is one of the best signs of the 
other balance. 

Pa&sing now to enconriigeinents given to ex¬ 
ports, wcnotice firstof all (1) drawbacks. These, 
as tho name suggests, are duties drawn back on 
ftxpoitation or re-exportation, and as they tend 
to restoro tho natural course oi’ trado, they arc 
strongly aj»provcd of by Adajii Smith. The 
cliicf dangers of drawbneks are that the com¬ 
modity may be ro-imported and the revenue 
sutfor from smuggling, and that, as abimdant 
proof has been given lately, the drawback may 
really be a bounty in disguise (see Drawbacks ; 
Hountii'.s). (2) Bounties are next examined, 
and receive the strongest condomuation of any 
expedient of the mercantile system (see Boijn- 
I'IRS). Incidentally tlie whole 'subject of tho 
Com T, iws is examined and it will be seen from 
tho dill'eront s]n'{;ics of laws discussed that the 
commercial system os a whole was much more 
varied in its aims than is generally supposed. 
Tho laws, for tJXiim])lo, against cngi’Dsaiiig and 
forostalling^vcro plainly drawn up in tho inter¬ 
ests of the ctuisumcr, and tho same object was 
apparent in the attempt to abolish the middlo- 
mcn and, to quote a favoimte position of Adam 
Smith, to bring tlic produce as near as possible 
to tho constimcr. (3) The next expedient of 
tho system to encourage exjmrts was the negotia¬ 
tion of trcatic.s of C 5 >mmerce giving special ad¬ 
vantages lo those countries with which we had 
or wero supposed to have a favourable balance. 
Again it may be said tliat Adam Smith takes a 
rather narrow view of the roul objects of many 
of these ti’oatios. The reader may comiwre 
List’s account, in Natiwial Syslrnis of Political 
Economy, of the celebrat.cd Mctliuon treaty with 
Portugal. In recent times much controversy 
has taken placo on tho advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of commercial treaties; they were 
approved of by Cobden, and have been adopted 

t alarge extentpracticallyeven by this country, 
t they are objected to by extreme free ti'adcrs 
TOU I. 


(soe CoMMEJiciAL Treaties). (4) The last 
device of the 83 rstcm to oncourago exportation 
was the monopoly, total or partial, of the colonial 
trado. This question is discussed by Adam 
Smith at great length, as was only natural, sinco 
his work appeared in tho same year as the de¬ 
claration of American independence. The 
argument, however, of tho chapter is involved 
and rather obscure. The prbeijial difnculty is 
caused by tho constant refercuco to tho writer’s 
peculiar views on the relative advaiitages of 
employing capital in different ’.\'ays—such os 
that the near trado is more advantageous than 
the distant. It is noteworthy also that one of 
tho cardinal objections of Adam Smith to this 
monopoly is that thereby tho general rate of 
profits in tho country is raiseA, and tliat this 
element in tlie cost of production beingincreased, 
wo are undersold in othor commodities, thus 
sacrificing an absolute for a rclativo advantage. 
If a country is so wealthy that it is naturally 
exporting capital, tills argument falls to tho 
ground. Another objection to Adam Smitli’s 
lino of treatment is that perhaps he does not 
pay sufficient attention to the idea of j»olitical 
power historically involved in tho acquisition 
or colonisation of new tenitory. Although 
tho East India Company was never a com¬ 
mercial success, it laid tho foundation of our 
Indian empire. At the same time, howcvoi, 
ho was the fust to pioposo a wide-reaching 
scheme of what would now be called impcriftl 
federation. ' 

There remain to be noticed two other expedi¬ 
ents of the mercantile system. As regards raw 
materials and tho instruments of manufactures, 
the usual policy, described above, was appar¬ 
ently reversed and importation wa.s eiicoiuiiged 
and exportation discouraged or prohibited. 
The explanation is to be found in the idea tliat 
if raw material were worked up before being 
exported it would bo more valuable, and that a 
nation aliouid keep for its owu benefit any 
peculiar advantages of prodnetion. The history 
of tlic woollen tj-ade is most instructive on this 
point Wool in the early Middlo Ages was the 
principal export and source of England’s supply 
of money, whilst later on tho export was for¬ 
bidden and the prohibition was extended to 
sheep. Asregards “instruments" of production, 
the living instrument—the artisan, was placed 
under the same restrictions as dead capital. 
Th;' idea that the exportation of raw material 
and instruments shall be discouraged has re¬ 
cently been revived in tliia country as regards 
our coal supplies, and one of the favourite m^em 
protectionist arguments is that for the higher 
IbiTus of work a nation should I’cly on its own 
members and not let them become mere ‘ ‘ bowers 
of wood and drawers of water." 

[The principal interest of tlie mercantile system 
is historical, though many of its expedients are still 
advocated under the name of fair trade. Besides 
2 k 
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the worki alluded to, the reader may consult the 
books mentioned under the particular articles 
referred to, e.g. Tbeb Trade, Bounties, etc.] 

J. 8. N. 

COMMERCIAL TREATIES. Treaties of 
commerce seem to have been of very early 
origin. Sir 11. Maine {Village Communities 
p. 19y) has j)ointed out the close connection in 
the most rudimentary soeictics between neutral¬ 
ity and markets; and in times when the same 
word {e.g, liostis) was often used both for 
enemy and sti’anger, it is plain that commerce 
was hardly possible without some more or less 
formal agreement. The earliest commercial 
treaty extant was that made between Romo and 
Carthage, b.o. 508 (cp. Maephorson’s Annals of 
Commerce, vol. i. p. 60). [iii. 22, 23 Polybius.] 
The earliest treaty that occurs iu the history 
of England is that between Charlemagne and 
Oifa, A.D. 796. Throughout the mediieval 
perio(i the foreigner was rogaixied as a highly 
suspicious character. In Saxon times foreign 
traders wore only allowed to come to the counti'y 
on the occasion of four groat fairs, and were 
obliged to leave the kingdom within forty days. 
Aitompts were made to keep in force this forty- 
days regulation down to the time of the Tudora 
(cp. Schamc, op. cU. inf. vol. i. p. ^'>80). For a 
considerable period aliens were liable for the 
debts contracted by members of the same town 
or country, and even for crimes the same mutual 
obligation prevailed. One of the clauses of 
Magna Charta (§ 41) refers to the protection 
given to foreign merchants. More than a hun¬ 
dred years later (1325) it was stipulated by 
Edward II. that the merchants of Venice should 
have power to come to England for ten years 
with liberty to sell their mercliaiidise and to 
return home in safety “without having either 
their persons or goods Stopped on account of 
other people’s crimes or debts.” It may be 
said generally that the principal object of com¬ 
mercial treaties for many centuries was simply 
to alTord security to traders. In procc.s3 of time, 
however, as the mercantile system (see Balance 
OP Thadi: ■, Commercial System) was de¬ 
veloped and this rudimentary security had been 
attained, commercial treaties became the great 
agents by which a nation tided to secure for 
itself the advantages supposed to follow from 
this system. Treaties of this kind were severely 
attacked by Adam Smith ( Wealth of Nations, 
bk. iv. ch. vi.), who takes os his principal example 
the famous Methuen Treaty concluded with 
Portugal in 1703. The reader, however, should 
compare with Adam Smith’s remarks the account 
of the benefits conferred hy this treaty upon 
English traders as stated by List {Naiional 
System of PolUieal Economy, p. 62, Eng. trails.) 
llie root idea of modem commercial treaties 
is reciprocity. A list of the treaties of com¬ 
merce and navigation still in force between the 
United Kingdom and foreign coontrics is to be 


found in Leone Levi’s History of Bnlish Com¬ 
merce, 2d ed. p. 565. The troa"ty which hoi 
excited most controversy is that negotiated 
with France by Richard Cobden in 1860 (cp. 
Finance awl FoUtics, by Lord Buxton, vol. 
i. ch. xi. ; and Lord Morley's Life of Cobden, 
vol. ii. ch. xi.) Iu the uegotiations of the 
treaty the emperor of the French, by whom 
alone the matter on the French side was jiraoti- 
cally settled, was influenced largely by purely 
political considerations. It was, however, in this 
treaty that the notion of the reciprocal advan¬ 
tages lather than the balance of losses by mutual 
concos-sions first found due prominence. The 
priucipal provisions were as follows: On the side 
of Franco proliibitive duties were to give way to 
protective duties of moderate amount Ou all 
the staples and material articles of British manu¬ 
facture—woollen, cotton, silk, flax, jute, hemp, 
hair, and manufactures of iron aud other metals, 
tools and machinery, manufactures of leather, 
wood, glass and oarthonwaro, as well* as on 
yarns, coal and coke, and otlier raw materials, 
etc.—the duties wore to be so much reduced 
that tlio maximum ad valorem charge was not 
to exceed SO per cent, which was to be reduced 
withiu three ycai's to 26 per cent, and the 
duties, wlicii practicable, were to be changed 
into specific duties. Thirty per cent was to 
be the maximum, but the actual amount of 
duty to bo paid on each article was left to separ¬ 
ate negotiation, and iu the result in most cases 
it was fixed much below the maximum. Accord¬ 
ing to Cobden the average did not actually 
exceed 15 per cent. (Buxton, Finance and 
Folilica, voh L jj. 230.) England, on her part, 
engaged to abolish at once all the remaining 
import duties on nianufaoturcd goods. She 
agreed uot to levy a duty on, or prohibit the ex¬ 
port of, coal; and—the moat important practical 
coQoossiou to Franco—she agreed to make 
great reductions on wiue and brandy; other 
nations, however, being of course placed on the 
same footing. Botli {)artios engaged to insert 
in the treaty a “most favoured nation clause.” 
The treaty was to remain in force for ten yean 
and then to continue from year to year unless 
“denounced” by either imrty, in which ease, 
unles8dcfinitclyrenewed,it would lapse in twelve 
months. In 1872 the treaty was “denounced ” 
hy France at the*instance of Thiom, the govern¬ 
ment being in great fmancial diflSculties at the 
time owing to the German indemnity. ITie treaty 
was, however, renewed next year. After a series 
of attem|)ta for a d ofiiiite renewal on an improved 
basis from the free ti’ado iwint of view, the treaty 
was practically abandoned in 1882, when as a 
substitute the French govemment passed a law, 
giving to England the benefits of the “most 
favoured nation ” treatment. France was thus 
left free to raise the duties on any artiole at 
once, and by simple i-epcal of the law to treat 
England less advantageously than othei’ natlonfi 
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Tho French treaty of 1860 has been described 
at some le* gtfi', because in connection with it 
the whole question of the principles of com- 
Dierciul treaties has been miacd and discussed. 
The principal argumeuts for and against may 
be enumerated under five headings. 

(1) Tho opponents of commercial treaties 
appeal to their failure in tho i)a;jt to secure tho 
advantages for which they were ostensibly 
negotiated. So long as tho Navigation Acts 
remained in force, they naturally gave rise to 
retaliation by other nations, aad tho retalia¬ 
tion was met by reciprocity treaties with various 
countries on various conditions. The complica¬ 
tions which ensued were so great that tb*ey had 
much to do with the ultimate repeal of the acts. 
This is only one example of the alleged failure 
of treaties in the j»ast, but it is maintained that 
on the whole they have produced more harm 
than good. To this it is replied by the ad¬ 
vocates of the system that the old ideas on 
which such treaties were based were economi¬ 
cally unsound, being survivals of the mercantile 
system ; but that the French treaty and others 
drawn on similar linos liavo proved beneficial 
in recent times, and that the aj){>eal to the 
past can ouly be fairly made when all the 
oircumst-ances of the ease are considered. 

(1) It is olijected to comiuercial treaties that, 
in appearance at leiust, if not in reality, they 
a.iu opposed to the jninciides of free trade. 
Even although no dilFerciitial duties are imposed, 
and all nations are ostensibly treated with 
equal favour, still it is said that if a free trade 
nation airangcs its tariff out of consideration 
to the revenue of another country, so far that 
uati(»n is “ favourod ” relatively tu others, and 
that l]]I, amounts to an infringement of freo- 
trado principlcfs. To this it is replied that 
commercial treaties afford a middle way between 
protection and free traile, and that if other 
nations, by means of a trenty, are brought to 
see the adva*mges of a rwluctiou of tarills, they 
may uUi”uitely follow the example of England 
Favouukd Nation CnAUsic), repeal 
many of tlicso duties altogether, and eventu¬ 
ally jido]*t free trade. Such was the opinion 
ofCobdciJ, and it was supj>oi'Led by Lord Morlcy, 
('lido Li'shc, and many oilier free-traders. 

(3) It is alleged ^liat it may prove incon¬ 
venient to a government to have its hands 
tied for a definite term of years on fiscal matters, 
as England was bound, for example, not to in¬ 
crease the wine duties nor to impose an 
export duty on coal. To this it is replied 
that the fixity of a tariff is advantageous for the 
stability of trade. 

(4) This reply leads to the further objection 
that, as the time of the treaty apj-roaehes ful¬ 
filment, there will be a gi’eat disturbance in 
trade whilst the new negotiations are in pro¬ 
gress, and again an appeal is made to the 
experience with France after tho first ten years 


had been completed. Tho obvious answer is 
that the disturbance is only temporary, and in 
any case that a treaty subject to the possible 
failure of renewal is better than none at all, so 
far as the convenience of traders is concerned. 

(6) The objection made by the extreme 
advocates of free trade, which, if valid, would 
be the strongest possible, is that there is really 
no use in such treaties; that a nation should 
rely simply upon free imports to fight foreign 
tariffs, and tliat the exports can be left to 
take care of themselves. Suppoao, it is said, 
that England of her own accord, and without 
any equivalent treaty, reduces the duties on 
French wines and silks, and thus encourages 
inij)ortation; still these impoita must in the 
end, directly or indirectly, be paid for by 
exports ; if Franco excludes our goods directly, 
then she must accept payment from other 
nations which do accept our goods. The best 
answer to this argument is perhaps that given 
by Lord ]\Iorley {Li/e of Cobden^ vol. ii. p. 
843). “The decisive consideration is that we 
can ouly procure imi)orts from other countries 
on the cljcapeat pos.sible terms on condilion 
tliat the producers in those countries are able 
to receive our exports on the clicapest possible 
terms.” Tliia opinion may also bo 8Uj>j>orted 
by the authority of Adam Smith, who always 
inaintuiiiod that the near trade was more 
advantageous than the remote, and the direct 
than the roundabout trade. 

[See Tariff Reform Movement, App.—Schauz, 
Luglische Ilandeh-Politik, Leipzig, 1881.—A«lani 
Smith, M'Culloch’s edition (1872), Note on Com¬ 
mercial Treaties.—CJilfe Leslie, Kssetys on L'i- 
najicial Cobdeu Club, 1872.—List, 

Natioml Sydem of Political Economy. —Morley’s 
Life of Cvbden.—^\T Thomas Farrer, Free Trade 
versMS Fair Trade.—Four Leiters on Commercial 
Treaties (Oolulen Club), 1870,—Mallet’s Free 
Exchange, 1891.] J. 8. N. 

COMMISSARY. See Succession (Scots 
Law). 

COMMISSION AGENT. A person entrusted 
by a principal with the sale or purchase of 
goods and recciring a commission for his re¬ 
muneration. Commission agents generally sell 
or bny in their own name, and tlieioforo deal as 
principals with the buyers or sollcjs; but, as 
regards the mutual relations between them and 
their principals, they arc bound by the ordinary 
rules of the law of agency. E s 

COMMISSIONS OF ENQUIRY. Ithaslong 
been the practice in the United Kingdom to 
appoint, under a royal warrant, commissions to 
institute. enquiries, to collect information, and 
to report concerning matters of special public 
intei’cst as to which it is felt to be necessary to 
obtain tho assistance of well-informed persons 
whose services are not oitlinarily at the disposal 
of the government. The scope of such enquiries 
is carefully defined in the warrant constitut* 
ing the commission, usually described as tha 
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reference/' and the commission is invested 
with power to summon witnesses and to call 
for such records, books, and papers as in its 
judgment may scito to throw light on the 
subject of the enquiry. Tho first ]>or8on named 
in the reference is usually considered to be 
nominated os the chaiiman of tho committee, 
and a secretary, not himself a member of the 
commission, is also appointed. The commission 
itself decides the course which its proceedings 
shall take. It frequently arrangas, in tho first 
instance, for the issue of such circular letters as 
may appear calculated to elicit general informa- 
tion, and it then proceeds to hoar oral evidence. 
Tho first witnesses called are ordinarily those 
government ofiioerswho, from tho position they 
occupy, may be presumed to havo a special 
knowledge of the subject in hand. The examin¬ 
ation in chief is conducto<l by the chairman, each 
member of the commission in turn having an 
opportunity of questioning the witness. In sojno 
oases, additional or assistant commissioncj'.s ai'o 
appointed to i)rosecnte subordinate enquiries in 
distant places and even in foreign countries. 
These usually receive payment for their services, 
as does also tho secretary, unless he be in the 
permanent employment of the government, in 
which case it is customary to award him a 
bonus when the work of tho commission is at 
an end. Tho cornTnissioners themselves are 
ordinarily unpaid. When the commission has 
obtained all the evidence it considers necessary, 
it prepares and presents its report, which, with 
an exact transcript of the evidence and tho 
documents fortlicoming iu tho course of the 
enquiry, are thou laid before both homscs of 
parliament and sold to tho public. Commis¬ 
sions of enquiry obtain and arrange in a con¬ 
venient form a vast amount of information of 
great value, and in this their main utility exists. 
Parliamentary and political reasons frequently 
prevent the carrying out of the recommenda¬ 
tions of commissions, it being impossible to 
dissociate from the government of the day the 
final responsibility for any octipn taken on tlie 
basis of their reports. 

The following are among the principal com¬ 
missions of enquiry appointed since 1830, to 
consider subjects of economic interest:— 

1832. Poor Laws. 

1833. Employment of Children in Factories. 

1836. Irish Railways. 

1840. Emplnymcnt of Children in Mines. 

1843. Scotch Poor Laws. 

1843. Irish Land Laws. 

1853. Shipping Dues. 

1855. .Decimal Coinage. 

1863. Fisheries. 

1866. Duration-of Coal Snpply. 

1867. Trades Unions. 

1868. lutcmational Coinage. 

1875. .Labour^'Lflws. 

1876. Factory and Workshops Acts. 

1881. Agtica Rural Interests. • 


1885. Housing of tlie Working Classes. 

1886. Depressions of Trade and'Industry. 

1887. Gold and Silver. 

1891. Labour. 

1905. Poor Laws and Relief of Distress. T.n. R 

COMMISSIONS, Judicial. Tho general 
teudeucy of English legislation has been to 
reserve all judicial business for the ooiurts of 
justice. But in modem times certain import¬ 
ant functiona of a judicial character have been 
entrusted to commissions dillcring in many re¬ 
spects from tho oiriinary courts. The motives 
fur establishing such commissions instead of 
increasing the regular judicial staff have been 
varioms^ A ])articular class of cases may de¬ 
mand such a technical knowledge of subjects 
not legal as cannot reasonably be expected from 
a professional judge. Thus the class of cases 
which comes before tho Railway Commission 
requires an exceptional acquaintance udth the 
principles of railway organisation and manage¬ 
ment. Or again, the judicial functioft to be 
performed may be one which tlie law has never 
contemplated, and for which the princiides of 
jurisprudence afford no guidance. Thus tho 
principal function of tho Irish Land Commission 
and tho Scotch CrofLers’ Commission was to set 
.aside existing contracts of lanrl-tonnro and to 
determine wlmt is called a “fair rent.” In 
these cases the fmmtion of tho cominissioiis was 
rather political than legal; it u as to reduce lliat 
resistance to the fulfilment of legal obligations 
which is never recognised by a jurist, although 
it may sometimes be troublesome to a states¬ 
man. 

Commissions such as these differ from normal 
courts of justice jjiincipaiiy in tliree respects— 
(a) jurisdiction; (i) comjiosition ; (c) proeoduro. 

(a) JxmsdictioTu —Whilst an oMinary court 
of justice has usually jurisdiction to deal witl) 
many kinds of cases, a judicial commission is 
commonly confined to dealing with cases of a 
particular class. Thus the main 'fuuction of 
the Railway Commission is to ensure imjiartial 
treatment of all persons or corporations using 
a railway, and to arbitrate in disputes between 
railway companies or canal companies. The 
main function of the Irish Le.nd Commission 
and ol the analogous commissiun in Scotland 
was to deal with disputes between landlord 
and tenant. ■ 

{h) Composition .—In the United Kingdom, 
at all events, it is the uniform practice to select 
the judges exclusively from the legal profession. 
But judicial commissions usually include other 
persons as well os professional lawyers. Thus 
the Railway Commission, as originally consti¬ 
tuted (Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, 36 k 
37 Yict c. 48), consisted of three commis¬ 
sioners, of whom one was to be of experience 
in law, another of experience in railway busi¬ 
ness. In its later form (Railway and Canal 
Ti*aflic Act, 1888, 51 k 62 Viet. o» 26), the 
1 ' 
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Railway Commission consists of two appointed 
commissibners, including one of railway expori- 
once and three ex-officio commissioners, namely, 
a judge of a superior court in England, in Soot- 
land, and in Ireland respectively. The Irish 
Land Commission (Land Law Ireland Act, 1881, 
44 & 45 Viet. c. 41)) consisted of three ooni- 
missioners, one of wlioni imist he a barrister of 
ten years’ standing and held ollice for life, 
whilst the other two need not !io lawyers and 
wore appointed for a term of seven years. 
This commission, however, (LUgated moat of 
its work to sab-coniTuissions. Ijarristers, 
solicitors, and persons possessing a practical 
nequamtanco with the value of land in Ireland 
wore competent to lie appointed to the olliec 
of assistant-commissioner. The Crofters’ Com¬ 
mission consisted of three ]icrsons, of whom one 
must he an advocate often years’ standing. 

(c) Procedure .— The procedure of such a 
judicial commission as above described is wholly 
determined either by the statutes under which 
it acts or by rules drawm up by itself. There 
is no implied adoption of any system of pro¬ 
cedure Ibllowcd in any of the regular courts. 
At least such adoption is limited to one or two 
equitable principles, such as that of hearing 
both parties to a dispute, which we hardly re¬ 
gard as technical. Appeals to a superior court 
on questions of fact are not allowed, since this 
would defeat the purpose of instituting such 
commissions ; but appeals on questions of law 
are in some cjises permitted. Such commissions 
as above described are for some purposes a neces¬ 
sity of the body politic. But their unnecessary 
multiplication would bo a groat evil. A tri¬ 
bunal established to deal with a sjiccial class of 
cases often tlie readiest instrument of injustice 
or oppression. Everybody is interested in the 
impartiality of a court before which he may 
appear as defendant. But many unfortunately 
will applaud partiality in a court where defend¬ 
ants belong exclusively to an unpopular class 
like landlords or railway companies. As com¬ 
pared with judges who are also jurists, judges 
who have had no legal discipline are less likely 
to dool with causes in a severely judicial spirit, 
to consider sulhciently the consequences of 
making a precedent, or bo uphold that stringency 
of procedure which, tedious as it may seem, is 
the besf safeguard against jussiou or careless¬ 
ness. Hitherto the predominance of the regular 
courts of justice has protected us from most of 
the evils which might have been feared from 
commissions armed with judicial power. But 
the multiplication of extraordinary tribunals 
and of special procedures would break down 
this predominance, and with it the old English 
principle of submitting to a regular court for 
adjudication in the regular way every question 
which con be formulated in terms of law—a 
principle always precious and always diihcult 
to maintain, but in an age of popular govern¬ 


ment especially invaluable and yet especially 
liable to be overthrown. 

[Respecting tho Railway Commission sec the 
Acts 36 & 37 Viet. c. 48, and 51 & 52 Viet, 
c. 25, and the Acts therein referred to, and tho 
Winistry ofTransi^iort Act, 9&; lOCeo. V. c. 50; 
report of tho joint-committee of Lords and 
Commons on railway amalgamation, 1872 ; and 
the text-books on the law relating to railways. 

Respecting tho Irish Land Commission, see 
the Act 44 & 45 Viet c. 49 and ttie amending 
Acts. See also tho rules issued by the Irish 
Land Commission, especially those of October 
1881. 

Respecting tho Crofters’ Commission see the 
Act 49 & 50 Viet c. 29 and the amending Act] 

C. H. 

COMMISSIONER. See Factor. 

COMMISSIONERS OF SEQUESTRATED 
ES'rATE. See BANKRurrcY, Scotland. 

COMMITTPIE (with reference -to coses of 
lunacy). A person charged to represent the 
interests of a lunatic, either as committee of 
his person or as committee of his estate. Com¬ 
mittees are appointed for tho.so lunatics only 
whose mental incapacity has been established 
by the inquisitiun of one of the masters in 
lunacy, cither with or without the assistance 
of a jury. The same person is frequently 
appointed in both capacities, i.e, as committee 
of the poraon and of the estate of a lunatic. 
The administration of tho property of a lunatio 
so found by inquisition is to a great extent 
under the control of tho lunacy authorities. 

COMMrrTEE OF INSPECTION (bfnk- 
ruptcy). A committee consisting of not less 
than three and not more than five persons, 
selected from the creditors of an insolvent 
debtor at the first or any subsequent meeting 
of creditors, for the purpose of superintending 
the administration of tho bankrupt’s property 
by the trustee. The trustee cannot exercise 
certain powers without tho permission of the 
committee of inspection, and the committee can 
take the initiative in certain other proceedings. 
Tho appointment of a committee of inspeotiorj 
is not compulsory, and the act provides that in 
the absence of such a committee the Board of 
Trade is to exemiso its functions. [See Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act, 1883, 46 & 47 Viet. c. 52, specially 
§§ 22, 67, 58 (2), 64, 74 (4), 89 (1), also 
Bankruptcy Act, 1890, 53 & 54 Viet. o. 71, 
§ 5.] B. 8. 

COMMODATUM. A term of Roman law 
used to express the loan of a thing which had 
to be returned in specie {i.e, in the same kind). 

COMMODITY. The idea of something com¬ 
modious in the way of usefulness is never absent 
from the use of this word in an economic sense, 
but to this meaning a very wide interpretation 
is given by some economio writers, while others 
are disposed to restrict its application mnob 
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more closely. A. Smith ( Wealth of NalionSj 
bk. iii. ch. iii.) defines the difForence be¬ 
tween productive and unproductive labour m 
that wliich does or “does not fix and realise 
itself in any permanent subject or vendible com¬ 
modity which endures after that labour is past, 
and for which an equal amount of labour could 
afterwards be procured.” Ricardo (ch. i. § 1) 
uses the word in a somewhat difforent manner. 
“ If a commodity were in no way useful, in 
other words, if it could in no way contribute to 
our gratification, it would be destitute of ex¬ 
changeable value,” and includes among “the 
mass of commodities,” “rare statues and pic¬ 
tures, scarce books and coins, wines of a peculiar 
quality.” With J. S. Mill (Principles of PoHti- 
ial Economy, bk. iii. ch. ii. § 3), while other 
considerations come in, the word is employed 
mainly in the same sense as by Ricardo. 
Mill speaks of the product of labour as “utili¬ 
ties,” among which be would class not only the 
labour of the physician and the teacher, but 
that of the musical performer an(i the actor. 
This idea is further developed by H. Sidgwick 
{pTinoiples of Political Eeowmy, bk. L ch. 
iv,) who proposes to extend the terras ‘ ‘ produce ” 
and “ commodities ” so as to include “ consum¬ 
able services,” such as the utilities developed 
by “literary, artistic, and scientific cultuie.” 
In this view E. Cannan (Elementary Political 
Economy, pt, ii. § 2) includes “services which 
do not involve the production of a useful 
material object” among “commodities.” The 
diffioiilty of exact definition of “productive” 
and “unproductive” labour .has led to this 
extension of the use of the term “commodity.” 
The examples from the authors cited above 
sufficiently explain this gradual development 
The original use was wide, e.g. “Tickling 
commodity, the bias of the world” (King John), 
and elsewhere in Shakespeare frequently ( 

Night, Hemry IV., etc.) 

COMMON ASSURANCE. The legal evi- 
denees of the transfer of real property. These 
have been called “common” assurances as op¬ 
posed to special methods of transfer such as 
fines or recoveries. 

[Stephen’s Comrneniaries, bk. ii. pt. i. c. xv.] 

J. E. C. M. 

COMMON EMPLOYMENT, Doctrine of. 
“ A servant, when he engages to serve a master, 
undertakes, as between himself and his master, 
to run all the ordinary risks of the service, in¬ 
cluding the risk of negligence upon the part of 
a fellow-servant when he is acting in the dis¬ 
charge of his duty as servant of him who is the 
common' master of both.” This extract from 
the judgment of Earle, C.-J., in Tiuiney v. 
Midland Railway Co. (L.R. 1 C.P. at p. 290) 
. may be taken as a judicial statement of the 
doctrine of comjnon emjfioyment first suggested 
ih' 1887'in Priestley v. Fowler^ M. & W, 1), 
and afterwaVds'adopted by the nouse of Lords. 


In the earlier oases various reasons were given 
in support of the doctrine, but irf’the later cases 
the tendency is to base the rule upon an implied 
contract entered into by the servant with his 
master that the latter should not be under any 
necessity to indemnify him fiom llio negligence 
of a fellow-servant. In order to establish 
common employment it is not necessary that 
the servants should be ein]>loyed about the same 
kind of work ; it is sufficient that they arc en¬ 
gaged under the same emjdoyer for the jiurposca 
of the same busine.sa, however dill'erent in detail 
those purposes may be. The relative rank of 
the servants is immaterial, and a stranger who 
vokmtArily gives help is for the time regarded 
as a servant. 

The legal effects of the doctrine have been to 
some extent modified by tlio 43 & 44 Viet. c. 42. 
Under that act a workman is entitled to com¬ 
pensation for injiu’ies resulting from the negli¬ 
gence of a fellow-servant acting as a super¬ 
intendent or under orders issued by the^na^r. 
Special provision is made for railway servants, 
who may claim damages from their employer 
for the negligence of their fellow-scrvauta in 
charge of any signal, pomts, locomotive engine, 
or tram upon a railway. An employer is also 
made liable to his servants for any defect in the 
condition of the ways, works, machinery, or 
plant connected with hU business. The right 
to claim compensation is, however, burdened 
^vith numerous onerous conditions. 

[Addison on Torts, by H. Smith, London, 1887. 
—Treatise on the Principles of OUiijaiions arising 
from Civil Wrongs in the Common I/i.w, by F. 
Pollock, London, 1887. As to liability of em¬ 
ployers in foreign couutrioa, flee Pari. Pap. Corn- 
mercial, 1886, No. 21 .—Harvard Law Review, 
December 1888. On the subject generally, see 
Essays in Jurisprudence, by F. Pollock, London, 
1882.— Parliame'niary Papers, H. C., 1876, No. 
372 ; 1877, No. 285 .—Report gf Select Committee, 
188f5, No. 192.] J. K. 0. M. 

COMMON GOOD (Scotland). Property be¬ 
longing to a municipal corporation, administered 
by the magistrates. a. d. 

COMMONS. Upon the origin of rights of 
common there are two main theories. The 
legal theory, in ite cnidcst form, traces the 
primitive form of property to individual owner¬ 
ship, and regards rights pf common as being 
based upon the'grant or the sufferance of an 
individual owner. The historical theory traces 
the natural or original form of property to 
common ownershi]), and sees in rights of 
common the survivals of an era before the evolu¬ 
tion of individual ownership. So far as the 
soil of England is concerned, the balance of 
probability ajjpears to be in favour of the 
view that the legal theory, with certain modi¬ 
fications, approximates most closely to the 
truth. The question may have more than 
antiquarian importance, heeanse it has a direct 
bearing upon that theory of the natipnalisatior 
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of the land whioh assumes as its basis the 
original rominon ownership of the soil. If the 
historical theory is correct, rights of common 
represent all that the encroachments of indi- 
ridual owners failed to absorb; if the legal 
theory is correct, rights of common represent 
the encroachments of servile tenants upon the 
possessions of individual owners. The essence 
of the Mark system or Teutonic village com¬ 
munity of freemen is that the territory of tlio 
mark, or the soil occupied by the agrarian 
association, was owned by tfe community by 
which it was cultivated, or by the tribe or 
nation of which the community formed a part. 
Community of occupation and co-tfllago are 
characteristic fcatuios of the Anglo-Saxon sys¬ 
tem of farming in the dawn of agricultural history 
(see AauioUL’i'UiiR in England). Writers like 
Maurer, Kemble, Freeman, Nasse, and others, 
have th' refore argued or assumed that the 
mark system existed in this country in its pure 
form, and their contentions are supported by 
the researches of Sir H. Maine into the village 
community (see Digby, History of the Law of 
Rral Property, and Josliua Williams, Rights of 
Coim\ms)» If this historical view is correct, 
then the manorial system is an encroachment 
upon the mark system, the “landdaw of the 
noble” superseded the “ land-law of the people,” 
the mark of independent freemen was dcgiadcd 
into the manor of serfs and scmi-servLlc tenants, 
and c(>mmons are a survival of the primitive 
form of property whicii existed in this country. 
This view is taken by Elton (Tenures of KctU), 
who dates the encroachments of individual upon 
common ownership, and of the manor upon the 
mark, from the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
But • t is doubtful whether the mark as a system 
of land ownership ever existed in this coimtry. 
As a unit of local administration it is assumed 
by Stubbs (Constitutional History, vol. i. 83-86), 
but even tins assumption is open to question 
(see Lodge’s Anglo-Saxon Law, p. 82). Al¬ 
though, AS a means of farming, the mark system 
indisputably prevailed and regulated the agri¬ 
culture of the country till the 19Ui century, 
Seebohm (Village Community) has shown good 
reason to doubt whether the partners of the 
association were ever in this country the 
independent owners of the land they tilled, 
and vdicthcr they wore not always tenants 
tilling soil over which they enjoyed regulated 
customary rights, but of which they were not 
the owners. He proves beyond all question 
that in many cases the land was in Anglo- 
Saxon times owned by individuals and culti¬ 
vated by communities who held under their 
lords by semi-servile tenure. These estates 
readily adapted themselves ^vith the slightest 
possible changes to the Norman system of 
manors. Thus modified, the legal theory is 
probably most near the tmth. According to 
Blackstone (CoTnmerUarUs, ii. 92) and Coke 


(Complete Copyholder, p. 8, etc.), rights of- 
common existed subsequently to manors, and 
originated in the grant or the sufferance of the 
lord. And this is the legal basis upon wliich 
common rights rest As a quc.stion of fact it 
may still bo disputed whether rights of common 
over tlio wastes of a manor aro exercised by the 
association of farmers in virtue of their former 
ownership of the soil, or by the grant or suffer¬ 
ance of the individual owner, w'hose tenants 
they are. But there can be no dispirte that 
since the Noniian Conquest such rights are 
legally of the nature of exceptional rights 
granted over land by its real owner to his 
tenants. They arc of four kinds: (1) Append¬ 
ant, i.e. attached or incident to the ten¬ 
ancies of freeholders; (2) appurtenant, i.e. 
enjoyed by strangers in respect of land not 
belonging to the manorial estate ; (3) in gross, 
irrespective of land at all; (4) eustomanj, i.e. 
enjoyed by copyholders. Such rights differ not 
only in origin but in kind. Thus them maybe 
commons of pasture, of piscary (fi.shing), of tur¬ 
bary (turf-cutting), of estovers (cutting or talcing 
wood). 

The later history of commons is a history 
on the one side of attempts to extinguish the 
rights enjoyed, and on the other of efforts to 
resist such eucroaclinients. At 6rst no public 
rights were recogni.scd ; resistance was made if 
at all, in the interests only of the commoners. 
Opposition to the enclosure of commons entered 
upon a new phase in 1845 (Gen. Inclosuro Act, 
8 & 9 Viet c. 148), when the necessity of pre¬ 
serving commons as places of recreation or os 
breathing ajiaces in crowded distiicts was 
recognised. Considering the untcm}»ered con¬ 
demnation which has been passed on the 
Inclosure Acts by popular speakers and writers 
in recent years, it is amusing to contrast 
Bentham’s o})inion that “the tendency of tho 
General Inclosnre Bill seems alike favourable 
to the interests of tho rich ond poor.'' . . . 
“ It effects the raising of the wages of labour” 
(Poor Bill introduced by Mr. Pitt, JVorks, voL 
viii. p. 449). *Miss Martincau in her illustrations 
of political economy is equally partial to enclos¬ 
ures. We nay therefore distinguish between 
(A) commoners' opposition up to 18J^5, and (B) 
public opposition after 1845. (A) Legislation 
to limit and restrain the rights of lords of 
manors to enclose their wastes begins with the 
statute of Merton (1236) and tho statute of 
Westminster (1285), which protected respec¬ 
tively commons appendant and commons ap¬ 
purtenant. Down to the year 1800 commons 
could only be enclosed by means of private acts 
of parliament. But under the pleasure of in¬ 
creasing po]'>ulation it was necessary to utilise 
every available acre. In 1801, through the 
exertions of Young and Sir J. Sinclair, an In- 
closiu-o Act was passed (41 Geo. III. c. 109) 
which incorporated tho provisions generally in 
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sluded in the special acts, and regulated, and 
it the same time facilitated, the enclosure of 
land. The following statistics of enclosures 
illustrate the extent to which agriculture pro¬ 
gressed in the latter half of the I8tli century. 
Between 1700 and 1845 there wore 3835 en¬ 
closure acta and 7,672,664 acres enclosed, the 
total area of Great Britain being 66,786,199 
seres, and the cultivated area about 32,500,000. 
Of this total number 3209 acta were passed in 
the reign of George III. and 6,288,910 acres on- 
closed. (B) Signs of the change of policy which 
protects open spaces are previously seen in 18th 
century tracts (e.g. Inquiry into the Influrjice 
of Enclosures on Population (1786), or Ad’ 
vantages and Disadvajdagesof J7w7o5i?i|7(l772)), 
ind in the de])ates upon the Inclosurc Bill of 
1836 (see Hansard 35, 1226 and 1271). But 
the now policy received full expressiou in 1846, 
when the Geueral Inclosuro Act was passed 
[8 & 9 Viet c. 148). It was primarily passed 
to facilitate tho enclosure of commons and 
wastes which impeded the productive employ¬ 
ment of land, and for this object it appointed 
jommissioners who were to decide whether or not 
anclosurcs were expedient But it protects com¬ 
mons within a certain distance of London or 
large towns from enclosures, requires the appro¬ 
priation of aUotmeuts for tho exercise and re¬ 
creation of the neighbourhood, and declares 
that no village greens shall bo enclosed. But 
it was felt that the commissioners did not 
jufficiently protect tho public. And in this 
direction legislation lias since that time ad¬ 
vanced. Tho public and not the landlord is 
now treated as tho real owner. Tlic Metrojiolitan 
Commons Act, 1866, was passed iu this sjurit 
In 1869 a coininittco of the House of Commons 
reported on metro])olitan commons, and sug¬ 
gested various alterations in the existing law of 
enclosures. Many of their suggestions were 
embodied in the Incloaure Act of 1876. The 
preamble of this act shows how completely th^ 
spirit of legislation was changed. It oxj’-rossly 
forbids the commissioners to sanciion any eu- 
alosures unless they are satisfied that such 
enclosures will benefit not only private interests 
but the neighbourhood. Clauses in the act 
also provide for the management, protection, 
and preservation of commons. Commons may 
now be enclosed in one of three ways—(i.) they 
may bo ajipropriated by railway companies 
under the powers of their acta ; (ii.) they may 
be enclosed under the Inclosure Act; (iii.) they 
may be enclosed by an individual owner who 
claims to be legally entitled to enclose. 

'[For works relating to the subject of enclosures 
Be^ in addition to those quoted in the texi;, 
Iiuherbert on Surveying (1523).—Tusser's Com- 
pari8on_ between Champion Country and Several 
I'ert Society).—Tree’s Regulated Incloaure 
(1656).—Tia\vTer\ce’s Ifiity of a '^and Stneard 
il?27h—Young^s Emdoaure gf Waites (1801).— 


Reports qf the Hoard of ^ Agriculture, 1793 
1813.—Elton’s Commons and Landa.— 

Woolrych’s Rights of Covimons. —Scruttou’s Com¬ 
mons and Common A’ieWs.] R. b. p. 

COMMONTY (Scotch). Common or waste, 
over which there are rights of common. A. n. 

COMMUNE. Wlieu a group of families 
forming a tribe cease to lead a wandering life 
and settle down iu a fixed place of abode, the 
commune springs into being. At present, in 
India tlie village communities are considered 
as composed of families descended from a 
common ancestor. 

Tho qommune is society’s primary organic 
cell. A collection of communes united under 
the rule of a sovereign power forms tlie state. 
Primitively in all countries the commune was 
a political body where autonomy reigned, and 
which itself regulated all the local interests of 
its inhabitants. We see this in tho Anglo- 
Saxon Tunscip, iu tho Township of. New 
England, in tho Germanic Gcmeinde, in 
tho Qemeente of the Netherlands, in the 
Communautis of tho Neo-latin peoples, in the 
Russian Mir, in the Javanese Dessa, in tlie 
Indies, and in Japan, China, and Arabia, or in 
other words, in all climates and amongst all 
races. As tho families living on tho communal 
land have common interests to bo considered 
and provided and legislated for, it necessarily 
follows that the commune becomes a sort 'A 
institution of the economic order. ThU 
eharly apparent in follomng the birth and 
development of the New England townships. 

As soon as a plantcUion is formed, the heads 
of the dilfercut families meet together in the 
spnng-timo, every year, in a town-meeting, to 
consult respecting jiublic interests, and to 
appoint the various functionaries to fulfil tlie 
same: Churchwardens for tho supervision of 
matters connected with the churcli; overseers 
of the poor to distribute succour to tho needy ; 
highway surveyors to mauitein tlnf roads in 
good order; fence viewers to overlook the 
hedges, gates, and enclosures generally; wardens 
for tho repression of drunkenness, cruelty to 
animals; constables or police for the maintenance 
of gonoral order ; and school trustees or school- 
board officers to attend to the schools and 
appoint competent master? and mistresses. 
Everywhere, too, 'kt the commoncemeilt, as I 
have shown in my book Primitive Pro))erty, 
the commune reserved the greater portion of 
its land as common pasture ground (commons), 
where all the inhabitants had tho right to send 
their cattle to graze, and the remainder was 
periodically divided up between all the families 
of tho commune, with tho exception of the 
little plot surrounding each dwelling, which 
was the private property of the oivner. Accord¬ 
ing to Ciesar and Tacitus, this was the agrarian 
system which existed among the Germania 
races, and it may still be found at the present 
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day, with precisely the same distuiotive oharao* 
teristica, in the Russian Mir and in the Javanese 
Dcssa. If one bo desirous of studying the 
working and results of this system on a small 
scale, one may do so in the allnienda of 
Switzerland and southern Germany. The level 
land lying along the shore of the lake of Brienz, 
between Interlaken and Bonigon, is the all- 
mend of this latter village It is divided into 
small }>lots whore vegetables and fruit-ti’ccs are 
cultivated. Each of those plots is owned by 
the head of a family for his life. The com¬ 
munal allmcnd comprises forests, which 
supply the inhabitants with wood for filing and 
building piu poses, pasturage where their cattle 
can graze in summer, and arable laud whence 
they can procure a portion of their sustenance. 
The commune is thus a sort of hive which 
furnishes each family with supplies, and thus 
attaches it up the soil of the Alma Mater. 

At the present day, owing to the gi'owing 
exigencies of civilisation, the coinmuno is stop 
by step rccovciing the economic status it pos¬ 
sessed at the outset. This is plainly observable 
in countries whore civilisation is the most 
advanced, in the United States and Scotland, 
for instance. The city of Glasgow may be 
mentioned as an example. The city here 
not only opens schools for the entire popu¬ 
lation but also supjdiowS tlio drinking water, 
the ga.s, liglits at its ow’u expense the common 
Btaii’casea of large lodging-houses, lets out 
lieating apjiaratus, stoves, and fixtures, at 
a low rental ; it considers tramways to bo 
a part of the street, and allows them to 
bo worked by a company only on the fixed 
condition that tlio price shall not exceed a 
jienny a mile, and that momiiig and evening 
cars bo run Lr workmen at half-price. The 
local sanitary legislation is also thoroughly 
perfected. There is complete municipalisation 
of markets and slaughter-hou.scs ; the city also 
entered iip#n a scheme of wholesale demolition 
of slums and overcrowded districts, in view of 
better housing of the poor, and now it is build¬ 
ing houses on sites it has cleared, and will then 
enter upon the functions of house landlord ; it 
has also opened a scries of common lodging- 
houses, having accommodation for 2000 persons 
nightly, and has .established a magnificent 
system «yi‘ baths, swimming-baths, and wash¬ 
houses ; it maintains a corjis of hidy inspectors 
who go about among poor families to inculcate 
domestic cleanliness; it has entered upon the 
general laundry business, and is serving families 
at the ciurent prices. Museums of all sorts, 
parks, playgrounds, and public libraries have 
been opened to foster the progress of civilisation. 

It may be soon, in. fact, in all parts of the 
world that the old “commune” notion is gain- 
ground more or less rapidly, and the 
■ooialistic ideal of the state os a providential 
power doing its best to remedy the results of 


social inequality, is little by little forcing itself 
upon the world. Attention can only be diawn 
here to this fact. Its advantages and dis¬ 
advantages must be elsewhere discussed. One 
thing, however, apjjears probable, that in the 
future organisatiou of society, communes will, as 
at its outset, play an important cconomio part 

[E. de Laveleye, PTiviilive Properiy, trans, 
1878.] B. de L. 

COMMUNE OF PARIS, 1871. It is widely 
believed in England that the Commune of 1871 
was primarilyacommnnist institutrm. In deny¬ 
ing this the better informed are apt to merely 
explain the tnic moaning of the word Commune 
( 17 . u.), and leave the impression that the estab¬ 
lishment of the Commune was only an extreme 
apjdication of the principle of local self-govern¬ 
ment (e. 7 . P. G. Hamerton, French and English^ 
1889, p. xii. n.) This is nearly os ineorrect af 
the more common belief. It is quite true that 
adherents of the Commune are not properly 
called “communists," the French word being 
not ammunistea but eommuneux or com-wim- 
ards, but it is not the case that the Commune 
movoinout was a purely political alfair. Local 
and temporary ciieumstances made its short¬ 
lived success possible, but any real strength 
which it possessed was cntiioly contributed by 
the jiartisansof a social or economic revolution. 
About ono-third of the members of the council 
of the Commune were connected with the 1 NTER- 
NATiONAL (^.u.) Tlie chief economic measure, 
passed by it or rocomnicndcd by its committee 
on labour and exchange, which was entirely 
composed of socialists, provided for the remission 
of house rents for the ])eriod covered by the 
siege, the gratuitous return of all articles under 
£1 in value pawned at the Mont do Pioto, the 
establishment of a list fixing the wages of 
labourers in communal contracts, aud the trans¬ 
ference of workshops abandoned by their owners 
to associations of workmen (u. Anaechism). 

* [Lissagaray, JJistoire de la Commune de 1871| 
Bruxelles, 1876.—J. Leighton, Paris under the 
Commune, 1871*—P. Dclion, Lea menihres de la 
commune eidu comiU central, 1871.—G. de Mol> 
inari, Lee Clubs rouges pendant le Siige, 1871. 
—K. do Laveleye, Le Sodalisme Contemporain, 
Bruxelles, 1881, pp. 273, 279-282, 309, 310.—B. 
Malon, Exsioire du Sociidis^ne, 1883.] K. 0 . 

COMMUNICATION, Means op. Modern 
facilities for communication between one district 
and another are so complete generally that the 
fact that these facilities are comi)aralivcly recent 
is not unfrequently forgotten. Their economic 
value is so great that it is scarcely possible to 
over-estimate it. A reference to the condition 
of matters befoi'o present facilities existed in 
England will enable this to bo better understood. 
Porter, in. his Progress of the Nation, written 
1842, makes the following observations on a part 
of Sussex now practically included among the 
suburban districts of the metropolis, and auces- 
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iQiIt, wlun Porter vrote, within four honra of 
IiondoiL “An inhabitant of Horsham, in 
8n«ex, lately living, remembere, when a boy, 
to hare heard from a person whose father oarrlod 
on the business of a butcher in that town, that 
in his time the only means of reaching the 
metropolis was either by going on foot or riding 
on horseback, the latter of which undertakings 
was not practicable at all poriods of the year, 
nor in every state of the weather; that the roads 
were not at any time in such a condition os to 
admit of sheep or cattle being driven upon them 
to the London markets, and that for this reason 
the farmers were prevented sending thither the 
produce of their land, the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood being, in fact, their only market. Under 
these circumstances, a quarter of a fat ox was 
commonly sold for about ISs., and the price of 
mutton throughout the year was only fve 
fiuihings the pound." This illustration, as 
every one can supply tlie present condition of 
matters for himself, shows the effect of improved 
internal communication within a recent period 
and a restricted area. Mr. K Atkinson has in 
his publications. The Bdolim Strength and 
Weakness of NaiionSf etc., recorded the corre¬ 
sponding but even greater cficct of similar 
facilities in the United States of America— 
“The wages for one day’s work of an average 
mechanic in the far East will pay for moving a 
year’s subsistence of bread and meat a thousand 
miles or more from the distant West.” These 
instances of results from improvements of means 
of coramunieation illustrate comparatively recent 
changes, brought about by their means, in pro¬ 
duction, price, etc. Further development will, 
no doubt, bo as active a factor in the future as 
it has boon in the past. The main part of the 
comforts and conveniences of life, the whole 
work of commerce, to refer to no other points, 
depend on the power of ready communication, 
which, in its turn, depends almost as much on 
the absence of obstruction on the part of govern¬ 
ments for fiscal and other purposes, as on the 
extension of mechanical faciljLics (see Kail- 
ways; Canals; TuANsroitT, Cost of Inland). 

[Many economic problems presented by modern 
moans of communication, including remarks on 
their utility to the community and the measure¬ 
ment in money of that utility, are discussed with 
great originality by Dupuit in the DictioTvaairt 
de V^Ccon. Politiqne, nndei’ the heads JioiUes et 
C?iemins, Voies de CommunieaUons, abridged from 
certain longer memoirs to which reference will be 
found under Udpuit.] 

COMMUJ^IO. An expression of Roman law 
rapplied collectively to a number of persona 
jointly interested in some property or under- 
^taking. If the joint interest arises by contract, 

” the ^man writers sppak of socieUis (partner¬ 
ship) ; if it 18 opoated by accident (as for instance 
"in the case of Joint heirs) the expression «W7i- 
^muAio inridens is used by later writers. £. s. 


COMMUNISM is the theory which teaches 
that the labour and the inc(fine of society 
should be distributed equally among all 
members by some constituted authority. For 
an example of what communists mean by equal 
division of labour and income the following 
explanation may suffice:—“Here equalitymust 
ho measured by the capacity of the worker 
and the need of the consumer, not by the 
intensity of the labour and the quantity of 
things consumed. A man endowed with a 
certain degree of strength, when lie lifts a 
■ weight of ten pounds, labours os much as 
another man with five times the strength when 
he lifth fifty jiound.s. He who, to satisfy a 
burning thirst, swallows a pitcher of water, 
(.njoya no more than his comrade who, but 
slightly thirsty, sips a cupful Tlio aim ol the 
communism in question is equality of jtains and 
pleasures, not of con.'mmable things ami wort era’ 
tasks ” (Buonarroti, Conspiration dc Babevf, 
i. 297). (See Buonakkoti.) 

As coniiiiunism involves the conception of 
society as an industrial association for tlie pro¬ 
duction of wealth, it is of modern origin. That 
conception certainly played no jiart in the in¬ 
stitutions attribute to Minos and Lycurgus, 
nor in those suggested by Plato in the Mepnhlie, 
The equal distribution of wealth among a 
governing class was then ui>held as desirable 
wholly &om a moral and political, not at all 
from an economic, point of view ; equality of 
distribution, and, still more, equality of labour, 
among the whole iiopulation, would have been 
utterly abhorrent to the irtiiids of Greek states¬ 
men and philosophci's, if they had been able to 
conceive the idea. The ja’actiec of the earliest 
Christians de.scribed in Acts iL 44, 45 ; iv. 34, 
V. 8, has generally been considered as com¬ 
munistic, but all that is actually said is that a 
number of persons sold tlieir property and gave 
the jiroceeds to be distributed among their 
poorer fellows, who doubtless treated what they 
received as income; in this Ihcro would have 
been no communism even if the gifts had been 
compulsory, and Peter’s words to Ananias show 
that they were not. The first exposition of 
communism is to be found in Sir Thomas 
More's Utopia (sec MouR, Sir T.) published at 
Louvain in 1.516. Written in Latin, the Utopia 
was accessible Ao all the learned'World of 
the time; at first in the original, and after¬ 
words in translations, it has ha<i an enormous 
number of readers. After a severe criticism of 
capital puuishinont for theft, of the habit of 
maintaining a multitude of idle followers, and 
of the extension of pasture at the expense of 
arable land, More enters on the description 
of a nation numbering apparently three oi' 
four million souls, living a simple life wit^- 
out private property, under elected officers 
who fix the duration of requisite labour 
and generally direct production, pistribution 
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u gnppoeed effect itself without difficulty, 
as the impofflibility of ostentation and the 
general abundance prevent any one from de> 
manding more than his fair share: ^'It is the 
fear of want that makes any of the whole race 
of animals either greedy or ravenous,” Division 
of labour exists, but, subcultural labour being a 
** hard course of life,” every one must take his 
turn in the fields. The institution of marriage 
is only slightly modified, but the adoption of 
children is largely pnotised in order to keep 
all the families nearly' equal in size. Increase 
of population, if there is any, is dealt with by 
emigration. Thore is a small class ^f uncu> 
franchised persons or slaves, consisting of con¬ 
victs condemned to hard labour, prisoners taken 
in battle, and foreigners who have entered the 
service of the Utopians voluntarily. As a sub¬ 
stitute for the stimulus to industry provided 
by self-interest when private property is estab¬ 
lished, the fact that “all men live in full view ” 
is put forward. 

It is liighly improbable that More considered 
his book as anything more than a picture of an 
entirely ideal state of society, towards which 
some approximation might possibly be made in 
certain particulars. Not until the era of the 
French Revolution did a communist organisa¬ 
tion of society come to bo thought of as some¬ 
thing to be actively striven for, and oomplotely 
realised at no distant date. The Civitas Solis 
(1620) of Campanella {q.v.\ a work of small 
merit and imi^ortance (for a translation, see 
Ideal CovunonwcoJlhs, in Morley’s Universal 
Library), is far less practical than the Utopia. 
Thoimmediale precursors of the eommunisin of 
the Revolution were Morolly and Mably, 
writcio who, in accordance wth the fashion of 
their day, placed their utopias in “the state of 
nature.” iMouklly (< 2 .r), in his Code de la 
Nature (l?.')^), taught that man naturally pos¬ 
sesses every virtue, and is only depraved by bad 
iiistitutioifs, the chief of which is private pro¬ 
perty. Every one would be industrious, he 
tliought, if it were not that some are deteiTcd 
from labour by the enervation of riches, and 
others by the desperation of poverty. Ho de¬ 
clared, therefore, that it would be “in con¬ 
formity witli the intentions of nature,” if every 
citizen contributed*to the lusonrecs of the state, 
in occoiflanee with his strength, talents, and age, 
and in retuni were wholly maintained at the 
public expense. Every one was to engage in 
agriculture between the ages of 20 and 25. 
Celibacy was not to be allowed. Mably (?.t>,), 
who was a brother of Condillac (^.u), in 
Letters I. and II. of Doutes proposes aux philo- 
iophes ^amomistes sur I'ordre naturrl et cssmticl 
da socUtds politiques (1768), endeavoured to 
show, in oppo.sition to Mercibr dk la Riviere 
{q.v.), that private property in land is not the 
natural and necessary basis of society. On the 
contrary, he said, society could exist, without 




property, u is proved by the cases of Sparta, the 
Jesuits in Paraguay, and the monastic orders; 
while the establuhment of property in land and 
inequality of condition, has been the great 
source of avarice, ambition, and vanity. In 
his TraiU de la Legislation (1776), Book I., he 
maintained the same views, and incidentally 
described the communist arrangements which 
nature, as he thought, dictated to primitive 
man; he imagines “the citizens distributed 
into different classes, the more robust are 
appointed to cultivate the earth, the rest work 
at the rough handicrafts with which society 
cannot dispense.” “To exclude idleness, all 
that was necessary was to cueoui-age labour by 
passing laws which should awaken in the citizens 
the natural iusiinct which induces us to seek 
the esteem of our fellows, and to fear their 
contempt.” But it wa.s undesirable, he ad¬ 
mitted frankly, to tiy to restore the lost con¬ 
dition of na^ral equality. Tlic rich would 
resist any such attem])t, and it is doubtful if 
the ])oor would support it, and still more doubt¬ 
ful if they “could adopt the feelings which 
would be in harmony with their new position,” 
if the attempt wore successful. 

The Revolution in France was economic as 
well os political. It made the people far more 
equal in wealth thou before. But a mere re¬ 
distribution of jjropei'ty, even when it makes 
wealth more equal, is not a communist measure, 
and need not tend in a communist direction. 
The ci“catiou of a great number of small free¬ 
holders, which was greatly promoted by the 
Revolution, is considcretl to have strengthened 
the institution of separate property. Though 
there was a lai’ge class which desired to reduce 
or destroy the inequality between rich and |>oor, 
there were but few who .saw that the only way 
to create and maintain equality in wealth was 
to establish complete communism, and were at 
the same time convinced of the practicability of 
such a change. Babeuf (j.v.) and his fellow- 
conspirators of 1796, who called themselves 
the “ Equals,were the most remarkable repre¬ 
sentatives of this small i)arty. How far the 
Equals had actually thought out a scheme of 
commuuism is not very easy to decide, since 
the history of their con.s])iracy, witten by their 
ablest member, Philippe Buonan’oti, was not 
published till 1828, Buonarroti admits that 
he describes their economic plans almost en¬ 
tirely from memory; he has probably added 
many ideas which belong in reality to a later 
date than 1796. In the Babouvist Utopia, as 
described by Buonarroti, every one is allotted two 
dilferent oecui>atioua, the one light and the 
other hard. To give variety and change of 
scene, all are cmjiloyed by tums in the trans¬ 
port and postal services. Those who will not 
work are treated as thieves are treated under 
the system of private property. Education, 
cai'ried on in vast boarding-schools, subordinates 
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(unilj affection to patiiotluiL The increase of 
population is stimulated to the utmost. Pis- 
tiibntion is ruled by the principle of stnct 
equality of pains and pleasures. The traiu^i- 
tion to this state of things was to be effected i'y 
establishing at once the skeleton of a gtvA 
national community, which would rapidly ac- 
quire all property by means of free gifts and 
escheats, bequest and inheritance being totally 
abolished. For the existing generation ad¬ 
hesion to the community would be voluntary. 
Whether the heads of the Babouvist conspiracy 
desired to carry out some such scheme as this 
or not, their immediate object was to over¬ 
throw the Directory, and for tliis purpose 
appeals to tho love of plunder, in which they 
dealt very freely, were likely to be moris useful 
than elaborate schemes of orderly communism. 
After the discovery and defeat of tho jdot, and 
tho execution of Babeuf (May 1797), the 
revolutionary spirit slumberca for a time, and 
communism, which was as yet nothing more 
than an incidental outcome of the desire for 
destruction, slumbered also. Tho schemes of 
Saint-Simon and Fourier (q.v.), whieli i 
soon began to ocoiipy the attention of those I 
who wej-o inclined to wish for social rcoiganisa- 
tfon, though thuy involve distril)ution by con¬ 
stituted authority, cannot {u'ojHsrly bo con¬ 
sidered communistic, as they lack tho essential 
characteristic of communism in not being 
founded on tho principle of equality. Buon¬ 
arroti’s book, printed at Brussels in 1828, but 
not much read in France till some time after¬ 
wards, revived to some extent the idea of com¬ 
munist equality, and led to tho imbiication 
(1837-40) of tho Monitcur ripuhlicain^ tho 
Swrvnxa litre, and a number of other short-lived 
and bloodthirsty communist ucwa|)aper8. The 
insignificance of tho Babouvist party was shown 
in tho futile insurrection of 12t]i May 1839, 
when the followers of Armand Barbfea, Martin 
Bernard, and Louis Auguste Blampii, to the 
number of three or four hundred, obtained 
possession of the H6tol de Villefor a few hours. 

In the next year merely destructive communism 
was practically superseded in France by “ Icar- 
ianism,” the creation of Caret (y.v.), thought 
oat in England, where Robert Owbn (q.v.) 
was the chief teacher of communism. 

Owen’s communism was very different from 
that of Babeuf, Buonarroti, and their followers. 

It hod its origin not in politics and a worship 
of tlie abstract principle of equality, but in 
practical philanthropy. The primary object of 
Owen was not to destroy the existing state of 
•oeiety, but to substitute for it a new state, the 
superiority of which he considered he had proved. 
'Assistant master ih an elementary school at the 
age 0 ^ seven, draper's apprentice at ten, mule 
machine maker at eighteen, manager of an im- 
V>rtant cotton spinning factory at nineteen, 
and successful in each capacity, be hod every 


claim to be considered “a piactioal man,** and 
it was entirely through his own experienoe thal 
he arrived at his schemes of social regeneration. 
Tho good effects of hia treatment of tho faotorj 
hand:; when manager and i>art-proprietor o! 
mills in M;iuchestor(l790-97) and Now Lanarlt 
(1797-1828) established in his mind a theory 
that hoi'fxlity is of very smaV importance oi 
(‘haractor, and that “r imjwssiblc 
that lii'y l;unian being can form Ins own quali¬ 
ties or I'liinacter,” which aro really formed 
by education and surroundings. This theory, 
if admitted, is obviously an excellent basis foi 
communism. By its denial of moral rcsiwiisi- 
bility it overthrows tho common argument that 
poverty is geiieiMlly “deserved,” and that 
private property is therefore just. Further, it 
avoids tho error of confounding wealth oi 
Tiiatei'hil welfiro with happiness, and it was 
.suitable to a time when the desirability of 
making elementary education more gojieial Wi-s 
beginning to da\Mi on tho public mind. So 
Owen developed fiom tho philanthropist manu¬ 
facturer into IJ)*, joinniuuist projeclor. In 
March 1817 he nubmiLted to the Houho of 
Commons’ committee, then considering the poor 
Jaw, a ro]<D]-t which he Iiud drawn up for tlio 
“ Association for the relief of the manufacturing 
and labouring poor.” In this ho projiosed that 
tho unomjdoyed poor should bo formed into 
enmmunities of about one thousand persoms, who 
should be provided with land and other requi¬ 
sites of pr(^uction by tho state, and su])port 
themselves by agriculture and manufactures. 
He says nothing in the reiiort itself about the 
])rinciplo on which distribution within the com¬ 
munities should be effected, but in a letter to 
tho newspapers of 30th July 1817, he argues 
that men will bo as industrious “in a com¬ 
munity of mutual and combined interests as 
when employed for their individual gain. . , . 
Wherever the experiment baa been tried, the 
laboiii of each has been exerted-'..hecrfully." 
When woiking by the day, he adds, the worker 
has no interest in his work, and when he works 
by the piece ho is a])t to overwork himself. 
“When employed witJi others in a community 
of interests both theso extremes are avoided; 
tho labour becomes temperate but effoctivo, 
and may be cosily regulated and superintended. 
BcsidcvS, the prihci]»les and praeticcs'are now 
quite obvious by which any incliiiations from 
the most indolent to the most industrious may 
bo given to tlie rising generation.” The scheme 
was wonderfully well received; the Morning 
Post of 9tli August 1817 declared that the 
“appeal, founded as it is upon genuine reason, 
virtue, and humanity, cannot possibly foil oJ 
succeas.” But Owen, over-elated with appro*' 
bation, went out of his way to declare at a 
public meeting on 2l8t August that the only 
reason bis plans had not been adopted centu¬ 
ries ago was the errors of religion^, which had 
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created enough bigotry and Canatioism to wreck 
not only a con!munity but Paradise itself. This 
incident, which Owen grotesquely persisted in 
bcliering to be the most important event in the 
history of mankind, alienated much sympathy. 
Nevertheless in 1819 a committee (appoint^ 
by public meeting), of which the Duke of Kent, 
Ricardo, Torrens, and Sir R. Peel the elder 
were members, recommended the establishment 
of an 6xi)erimental community by means of 
capital to be provided by a joint-stock company 
and on the principles of private property, com¬ 
munist distribution being strictly excluded. 
Nothing camo of this, as subscriptions could not 
be obtained. In 1825 Abram Combe, & tanner 
of Edinburgh and disciple of Owen, in con¬ 
junction with Mr. A. J. Hamilton of Dalzell, 
obtained 300 acres of land and built a common 
dwelling-liouso for 100 families at Orbiston near 
Glasgow. About 800 persons willing to form a 
community were ca.sily collected. Till a new 
generation fit for equality had grown up, it was 
proposal to distribute the iueoine of llio 
community according to the estimated value 
of tlic produce of each individual’s labour. 
Combe (lied in August 1827, and the whole 
undertaking immediately collapsed. Mean- 
while Owen was trying to establish a similar 
community in America. IJo bought, in 1825, 
the village of Harmony, Indiana, fioni the 
Harinouy Society or Rappists, who wislied to 
rcinov-' He called the jdace New Harmony, 
and in\it'''tl the ‘‘industrious and well disposed” 
of all nations and creeds to come and form a 
“ preliminary society.” Eight or nine hundred 
persons came, and the ]>reliminary society, in 
which members were romuneratod aeeording to 
the amount of Hicir services, was soon super¬ 
seded (January 182G) by the definitive “com¬ 
munity of equality,” in wdiich wjuality (modi¬ 
fied by dilfcrcnccs of need) w'as alone to regulate 
distribution. But the iniscellaiu'ous colloction 
of individi»ls who had aKscmblod in answ'cr to 
Owen’s compi'chcnsivo invitation never became 
united by any feeling of common interest, so 
that by November 182G the olficial newspaper 
of New Harmony, edited by Owen’s sons, hod to 
admit that “New Harmony is not now a com¬ 
munity.” Attemjits were made to fonn several 
smaller communities out of the ruins, but 
those alh failed, and very soon scarcely a trace 
of Owen’s scheme remained in America. In 
England from 1827 to 1832 the Owrn- 
ites founded several hundred “co-operative 
societies.” These consisted of persons who 
collected a small common cajntal by sulmcrip- 
tions and opened a shop, in the liope of accumu¬ 
lating from the profits of tlic bu8incs.s an 
amount sufficient for the establishment of a 
commmiist vilhigo. Tlie system of sharing 
profits with customers which made co-operative 
societies successful at a later date had not yet 
been discovered, and the Owenite societies failed. 


and were soon almost entirely forgotten. Owen 
himself continued a firm believer in the speedy 
advent of “a new system of society.” His 
Labour Exchange of 1838 (see Laboue Ex- 
guanos) was intended to be in some way an 
intermediate step. “The Association of all 
Classes of all Nations” and “The National 
Community Friendly Society ” were founded in 
1835, the first to propagate his principles, and 
tlio second to promote the establishment of 
communities founded upon them. The two 
organisations were amalgamated in 1839 under 
the title of “Tlie Universal Society of Rational 
Religionists.” The chief product of the 
laboura of these bodies w*as the “Queonwood 
community,” a communist farm at Tytherlcy 
in Hampshire, of which Oweu was pci-suoded to 
take charge in 1841. The experiment attracted 
much attention, and its failure, which occurred 
a few months after Owen’s arnval, seems to 
have boon the death-blow of Ov ciiism. 

Etienne Cadet French advocate and 
deputy was condoiniird in 1834 to five years’ exile 
in consequence of his violent opposition to Louis 
I’hilippo’s government. He sjient the five years 
in England, and after studying Mores Utopia^ 
and no doubt submitting to some extent to 
Owenite influeneo, began to doubt whether the 
jiolitical revolution for which he had hitherto 
been st) iving was all that was required for his 
country. Ho returned to France in 1839 a 
thorough communist, and in 1840 published 
his Voyage cn Icarie. Though ])rovided with 
a hero and heroine, and a somewhat thin thread 
of romance, in onicr if possible to attract the 
friv'olous as well as the serious reader, this work, 
like the Utopia, consists chiefly of a description 
of an imagiiiary state where communism is 
cstablislied. But while More’s ideal state is 
totally detached from ordinary life, Cabet’s is 
described as having grouii, in less than half 
a ccntiiTy, out of a state in which all the evils 
of private property were ramjiaiit. Icaria is 
France in 1890, as Cabet thought it should and 
might be. Unlike the Babouvists, however, lie 
saw that the cfiango could only be carried out 
by |>acilic measures. “ Communism,” he says, 
“intended for tlio hapi*iiicss of all men, must 
not begin by throwing a largo party into 
despair” (Voyage., p. 5G2, cd. 1845). “Com- 
munrsm cannot be cstablislied and consolidated 
except by the power of almost unanimous publie 
o)»inion (IVul. p. fiiri).” It has been objected 
that tho transition to communism in Icaria is 
made to begin with a bloody revolution, but 
this rovolutiou is apparently considered neces¬ 
sary iu order to overtlirow a very odioms politi¬ 
cal t 3 Tanny. Democracy onee cstabli.shcd, the 
change to communhsm is carried out peaceably 
enough, it being an indispensable condition that 
the ri(;h and tho owners of property, gi'eat and 
small, should not liave their habits and pre¬ 
judices wounded (Ihid. p, 343). In his account 
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of the details of the transitory rigime, Cabet 
adopts much of the scheme propounded by 
Buonarroti. In the com^deted Icaria, the 
distribution of wealth is regulated by the 
principle of equality interju-eted to mean an 
extraordinary, and most people would think 
a very oppressive, uniformity. Every one is 
allowed, so far as possible, to choose his occupa¬ 
tion, and llm stimulus to industry is provided 
by regarding the idle man as a thief. Marriage, 
and family life are strictly maintained. Great 
importance is attachc»l to education. The in- 
crease of poi)ulation is not thought to require 
any checks. 

For some of the French communists of the 
time, Icarianism was far too moderate a 
doctrine. They objected to the condemnation 
of violence and to the maintcuaiico of marriage 
and the family. But the protests of Theodore 
D4zamy and others were of no avail against the 
wide circulation of Cabet’s writings, and the 
Icarian school was soon supposed to number its 
adherents among working men by the hundred 
thousand. Warned no doubt by Owen's numer¬ 
ous failures, Cabot at first advocated only 
attempts to convert whole nations to com¬ 
munism, and deprecated the foundation of 
small communist societies, which '‘would do 
but little good if they succeeded, and much 
harm if they failed, as they were nearly sure to 
do” {Voyage^ p. 564). Yet, urged on to some 
kind of action both by fritnd.s and enemies, he 
became himself the founder of such a society. 
After a consultation with Owen, he bought 
some delusive rights over a million acres in the 
north-cast of Texas. On 3d February 1848, 
eighty-nine chosen men weie desi^atchod i'ruiu 
Havre os the "first advance guard" of tlio 
multitudes who were expected to follow and 
establish an Icaria in America. Three weeks 
later Louis Philipjjc fell, and groat iiumherBwho 
had before been willing to emigrate nowdesired to 
remain in Franco and promote Icarianism in the 
new Republic, so that only about four hundred 
persons followed the " advance gjiard.” When 
they arrived at Now Orleans the advance guard 
had already abandoned the land in Texas, 
which was altogether unsuitable. Eventually 
about 280 of the colonists established them¬ 
selves as a communist society at Nauvoo, 
Illinois, a settlement from which the Mormons 
had just retired. This community prospered 
fairly for some time, and increased, under 
Cabet's leadership, till it numbered some 600 
members. On Cabet's eximlsion in 1856, 180 
of the members left with him and established 
• 'community at Cheltenham, near St. Louis, 
which lasted till- 18C4. The original com- 
uiunity removed frdiii Nauvoo to Icaria, Adams 
County, lowa, in 186p. Its expulsion of 
Qabet had alienated sympathy In France, and 

became surrounded by variqpa difficulties, 
fclie war its position gradually improved, 


but in 1877 there was another schism; the 
consemtives or old party bccaiAe “the Neii 
loarian Community," and tlie young party 
"the Icarian Community,'' each numbering 
thirty or forty persons. The old domain was 
divided between the two new communities, but 
in 1883 the “Icarian Community” decided to 
remove to Icaria-Speranza, near Clovordalc in 
California. (Albert Shaw, Icaria; a Okaptcr 
in the Ilislory of Communism^ 1884.) 

The Icarian communities may bo regarded as 
relics of a movement the history of which is 
nearly confined to the first half of the nineteenth 
century. From 1848 socialism, of which the 
fundamental principle is that the whole income 
of society should be received by labour, not 
that it should bo divided equally, has taken 
the place of communism. “The proposal to 
organise society on a communistic jilan ... is 
one of which the serious interest has now passed 
away" (Sidgwick, Pol. Econ.j III. vii. § 3). 
But wholly apart from the hi.story o^ the 
advocacy of that proposal, there have been 
innumerable cases where the princiifies of equal 
labour and equal distribution have been recog¬ 
nised and actea on (for a considerable list, see 
Roscher, Pol. Econ., § Ixxxi. notes). Religious 
societies, such as the Esseii«s, Anaba})tist8, 
Dunkci-s, Moravians or United Brethren, 
the monastic orders, and the six societies 
described in NordhoT's Communistic Societies 
of the United States (1875), have always 
been prone to adopt a communist organisation, 
whether from asceticism, or unselfishness, or a 
desire to minimise communication with the 
world. Of these bodies the American societies 
are fai the most important from an economic 
l)oint of view, as their industrial character ia 
not by any moans wholly subordinate to their re¬ 
ligion. In 1874 they consisted of about seventy 
communities, with a total population of 5258. 
The ShakciH (58 communities or "families,” 
j)opulation 2415, founded in I79i) and the 
Rappists or IlarmonLsts of Economy (poj). 110, 
founded 1805) were celibate, the Separatists of 
Zoar (pop. 300, founded 1842) and the Aurora 
and Bethel communes (pop. 600, founded 1844) 
maintained the institutions of marriage and the 
family, while the Perfectionists of Oneida and 
"Wallingford, followers of jtfr* -I* H. Noyes 
(pop. 283, founded 1849), practised an elabor¬ 
ate system of polygamy and polyandry. This 
was abandoned in 1879, and the society was 
oouvei-tcd into a joint-stock company in 1880. 
Most of the communities were well off, and all 
wore able to secure efficient but not exhausting 
labour from their members. The {»opulation in 
general was declining, chiefly in consequence of 
the superior attractions presented to the young 
people, native and adopted, by the more excit¬ 
ing existence of the outside world. All the 
societies except the Shekel's and the Perfection¬ 
ists had Gorman founders. 
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Communist elements, the importance of 
which seems to be growing, are present in the 
state provision of such things as roads, drains, 
lamps, parks, schools, and libraries, w'hich are 
maintained by taxes and rates levied in the 
main according to the ability of the contributor 
to pay, and are used in common or equally, or 
according to need. The English poor law is 
cominnnistic as regards the contributions levied 
under it, but the comparison whi'‘h nsi'd to bo 
frequently made between the workhouse and a 
communist society is misleading, a,> tlic j)auper8 
have not the direction of then’ collective in¬ 
dustry, and are not in the least affected by tho 
increase or diminution of its produce, 

Tho criticism of communism by economists 
begins (not to include Hume’s Essays, 11. p. 
270) with Malthus’s remarks on the schemes 
of Owen and Spence {q.v.) in the 5th edition 
of his Essay on Population (1817), He gives 
“two decisive arguments against communism : 
(1) tho absence of “ those stimulants to exertion 
which can alone overcome the natural indolence 
of man ” ; and (2) the absence of checks to the 
iuLTcaso of population which would bo brought 
about by the removal of “tho laws of private 
property and the moral obligation im]>osed on 
»vory man by tho commands of God and nature 
to 8Uj)port his own childien” (ii. 27C, 277). 
Tlieso two arguments have been very generally 
repeated by later writers down to the present 
time {e.'j. Sidgwick, PoL Ecoru, III. vii. § 3), 
and very little has been added to them. J. S. 
Mill (}'ol. Econ., II. i. § 3) rejected thorn both, 
urging that both su])ervision and individual 
self-interest in the cfbciency of labour would bo 
more complete in a communist society than is 
at prec.L.nt the ease as regards the great mass of 
labour, and that excessive increase of pojnila- 
tion would 1)0 more likely to he I’epressod by 
public opinion in a communist society, where it 
would cause “immediate and unmistakable 
iiiconvcuii’m!i‘ to every individual in the associa¬ 
tion.” Mill’s position as to the stimulus to 
industry has been strengthened by the supjiort 
which many economists have given to co-oper¬ 
ative production, in which the stimulus is col¬ 
lective and not individual, since each man’s 
labour is suj)po6ed to be made more efficient 
than under the ordinary system by the desii'c 
of each fliat the ])i’oduct of the labour of all 
may bo gi-eat Ho one need loi>k to political 
economy to prove or disprove the advantage of 
communism in the abstiact It is geiicially 
recognised that a society is likely to bo happier 
tho more equally the ))roduce of its labour is 
divided (Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., III. vii. § 1 ; cp. 
Jovons’s Theory, eh. iii.), but the remaining 
economic question, “Can any kind of govern¬ 
ment organise labour and production so as to 
supply the wants of society (given the admitted 
advantage of equality) as well, on the whole, as 
they can be supplied by tho system of private 


property and competition ? ” is one as to which 
opinions may legitimately differ, and to which 
the true answer is probably different at different 
times and places. 

For the “communists” of Paris in 1871. see 
Commune of Paris. (See also AN.viicuisMi 
Badeuf ; Brtssot de Wakvi3j>e: Curist- 
lAN SociAMSM ; Co-operation; Property; 
PitoujJiioN ; Socialism 

[A. Sudr6, Ilistoire du Communisme, 3““ W. 
1850.—B. Malon, Ilistoire du SocialisTtw 1883.— 
E. Fleury, Babeiif et le Socialime -a 1796, 

6d. 1851.— L. VOQ Stein, Geschichic der Sociolen 
lieweguvg im Frankreich, 1850.—K. Owen, Li/e 
wriiien by Jlimsclf, vol, i. 1857 ; vol. i. A. (con¬ 
tinuation of appendices) 1858.—R. Dale Owen, 
Threading my Way, 1874.—A. J. Booth, Robert 
Owen, 1869.—M. Hennell, Outline of the various 
eocial Systems and Communitiss which have been 
founded on thePrinciple of Co-operation, 1844.— 

G. J. Holyoake, History of Co-operation in England, 
vol. i. 1875 ; vol. ii. 1879.—J. H. Noyes, History 
of American Socialisms, 1870.—A. Shaw, Icaria, 
1884.— Encyclopaedia Briiannica, 9th ed. Art. 
“Oneida,” by W. A. Hinds (a member of the 
community), 1884. — Nordhoff, Communistic 
Societies of the United Slates, 1875.] e. c. 

[Among English economic writers J. S. Mill 
{T^nciples of I’olitical Economy, bk. ii ch. 
ii. § 2) makes the characteristic of commun¬ 
ism “absolute equality in the distribution of 
the physical means of life and employment,” 

H. Sidgwick again {Principles of Political 
Economy, bk. iii. ch. vii. § 3) restricts Com¬ 
munism and Socialism to systems which in¬ 
volve either the almost entire abolition of 
private property, or its restrictions to con¬ 
sumers’ wealth.] 

COMPAONONNAGES. These were associa¬ 
tions of itinerant workmen in Italy, Franco, 
and England, formed with tho purjiose of pro¬ 
viding members with food, lodging, and em¬ 
ployment; differing from the craft-guilds in 
that tho latter w’cre local, while tho compag- 
nonnage was a widespread organisation with 
local branches.. A house of refuge, presided 
over by an officer called the “mother” of the 
lodge, was maintained in eveiy town. Here 
board and lodging w'ero provided for members 
of the society. Membership was tested by 
secret signs and passwords. Such employment 
as was to bo found in tho place was distributed 
to mombors in rotation, the last comers having 
a prior claim to tlio.se who had already hod 
work in tho town. The origin of the coinpag- 
noiiiiages is involved in legend, but they appear 
to have started in Italy, and to have spread 
tlienco through France during the 12th century 
into England. In Franco tlioy wore closely 
connected with tiie order of the Knights of tlm 
Temple. They were divided into tiireo main 
branches under tho names of “Eiifauts de 
Salomon,” “Enfants de maitre Jacques,” and 
“Enfants du pfere Soubise." The two formei 
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divisions contained men of various trades, but 
the lost was composed of thatchers and plas¬ 
terers only. The rivalry which existed between 
these divisions gave rise to sanguinary conflicts, 
and the compagnonnages, originally useful in 
protecting workmen against seignorial oppres¬ 
sion, tended to assume the character of secret 
societies, and to become sources of riot and dis¬ 
order. They were the object of much repressive 
legislation from the ICtli to the 18th century, 
and in France were liiially abolished in 1791, 
[Block, hictionnaire genSreU de la Politique, 
1873. —Didionnaire de VEconnmie Politique, 1852. 
—Nouveau JHctionnaire d'Economie Politique, 
1890.] A. H. 

COMPANIES. 

OompaniPB, English ami Scotch Law, p. 868; Increase 
of, p. liitluencu oil liusiiioHS, p 370; Couiivunes, 
City of Louilou, p. 371; Companies, Slaple, p. 873; 
OoinpaniflR, Trading, p. 873 (see Foreign Tindo, Regul¬ 
ation of). 

Companies. English and Scotch Law. 
The primary idea of partnership is the associa¬ 
tion of persons, mutually acquainted, for the 
purpose oi'commercial enterprise, tliat Is, to gain 
something. Mutual acquahitauee and mutual 
choice and confidence result in personal relations 
between the jiartiiers ; one can bind his fellows 
in the way of tlie partnership business; when 
one dies or wheu his circumstances undergo a 
material change, the remaining partuci-s can 
withdraw their conlidcnce orrc.sist the introduc¬ 
tion of liis representatives or assignees whom 
they may not know, and the continuance of the 
partnership then becomes impossible. As the 
outside world looks to the partners themselves, 
wheu they are known, or even when only some 
of them are known, credit is given to them and 
they are all either directly or ultimately liable 
to the creditors of the linn. Joint-stock com¬ 
panies as usually formed arc built up by stated 
contributions I'rom those wlio form them ; tlie 
element of mutual personal clioice dmjipears ; 
the shares are transieralde ; the management is 
carried on by the officials of the comjiany to tlie 
exclusion of the individual sbarAohlors as such. 
The transitiwu from simple partnership to joint- 
ftock companies was hampered in England by 
the persistent application by the courts, to all 
forms of aspsociation, of tho.sG principles which 
are applicable in fact only to simple partnerships 
founded ou mutual personal choice. In Scot¬ 
land the transition was at first rendered easy by 
a different set of principles borrowed from Con¬ 
tinental and Roman law. The Scottish com¬ 
mon law recognises even in simple partnership 
a separate quasi-personality, in virtue of which 
if'can sue and be sued by even its own partners, 
can enter as a partner into other partnerships, 
wd is primarily liable for all the debts of the 
' joint undertaking. Printorily only, however; 
ultiiaatel^ the partners are liable for all the 
d^bts of the' firm. A natural outcome of this 
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doctrine of separate quasi-peisonality, which 
was at the beginning of tlio Ititlf century more 
broadly stated as a doctrine of separate person¬ 
ality, was that where a joint-stock companj 
took care not to introduce the names of ite 
jmrtners into its collectivo name, but used a 
descriptive name of its own (compare the French 
SocUll anonyme), the creditors of tlie (xinceni 
were held to have given credit not to any in¬ 
dividual partners, but to tlio separate entity 
which had been created by their joint con¬ 
tributions. Accordingly it was decided in 
1727 that the partners of the Arran Fishing 
Company were not personally liable beyond 
Lhcir shares in tlio company. Thus the Scot¬ 
tish law was at that early date within easy 
reach of the principle of joint-stock companies 
with limited liability. 

The Scottish lawyers of the day appear to 
have considered that to obtain a royal charter 
was a sujicrfliious though dignified measure; 
they explain that such a charter ncedbd no 
legislative sanction, such as is necessary where 
monoiiolies art to be conferred, because the 
powers confciTcd were already in accord with the 
common law; there might, however, bo an ad¬ 
vantage in the explicit limitation of liability 
which ^va^ set forth in the charter. In England 
the current idea of the time was that limited 
liability companies were, generally, contrary to 
public jH)licy; and English ideas began to affect 
the Scotch legal mind. In Scotcli legal procedure 
it became customary and then necessary to add 
to the name of a company the names of at least 
three of its partners as such; confusion was 
introduced by the Scotch use of the word 
“company” to mean simjde ])ersonal partner¬ 
ship as well as joint-stock company. In the 
leading case (1778) of the banking firm Douglas, 
Heron, and Co., generally kjiowii as the Douglas 
Bank or the Ayr Bank, it was decided that the 
liability of the partners was not limited, appar¬ 
ently because of the semi-personal ijamo of the 
firm ; this shook the conlidcnce of Scotch in¬ 
vestors ill ail joint-stock companies; next the 
Bubble Act, passed in 1719 after the South 
Sea crash, prohibiting companies from acting 
as corporate bodies with trauslcrable shares, 
was unearthed and then believed to apply to 
Scotland; and the Act 7 Geo. IV. c.67, empower¬ 
ing private bankiog companies to sue and bo sued 
in the name of their principal officer on certain 
conditions, was believed to confirm by implica¬ 
tion the view that joint-stock companies were 
no more tlian simple partnerships, and that 
consequently liability could only be limited by 
special and separate contracts with creditors. 
But oven in Scotland, end even at that time, 
there was a doubt os to how things stxiod when 
the iiartncrs of a joint-stock oomj)any were 
known ; and in extensive undertakings above 
the rank of ordinary oommeroial partnerships 
a favourite expedient was to obtain a royal 
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charter whii^ placed tho question beyond 
doubt by ihc creation of a mercantile corpora¬ 
tion. Such a corporation was a distinct 
individual, with ita own estate and liabilities, 
a corporate name, and its own seal ; it could 
sue and bo sued, and was managed by its own 
aiticials to tho exclusion of the shareholders ; 
it could hold lands without tnc iiitervciition 
of tiustei's; it had pcrjKlual suceession and 
trunsferable shares, could make byed.iws, and 
could not be dissolved except by Kiu iondcjing 
its charter; and when itj j)io]>orty was ex¬ 
hausted, its creditors had no ntln'r funds to 
look to for payment of its liabiliiica, , 

Even with regard to chari-en d (ompanies in 
Scotland tlie legislature (C Geo, IV. c. 91, 
182.^>) empowered llie crown to insert in chartej-s 
tt condition of iinbmited liability; and in tbc 
ehaitcisol the National (182r»)and Commercial 
(1831) Banks tlie liability is stiiied nut to be 
limited by tlie charters An act of 1837 re- 
]K'aled this ; ajid from tliai date, before whicli 
the cjrciniisUitec.s in ICnglsiid and in SeotlamI 
had, so tai as regauls tlie poweis of joint-stock 
companies and the liabilities ol their sliaiv- 
hobliTS, bceoiuo practically the same, a long 
liouj'se ol legislaiion has ate]) by step e\-olved for 
the wiiok Unil.fid Kingdom tlie jirinciple of 
regisL-red joint-iitoek coiiipanies citlier witli or 
without hitiilcd )i;dnlity (see Comi’amks, In- 
I'UKAsK D]') ; tlie governing statute* now b(‘ing 
the Companies Act 18<i2, upon which ailend a 
number o! suiqdementary statutes bearing the 
same n.inie in successive y«'ais : the whole now 
forming a mass of legislalion .sorely in neetl of 
consolidation. 

V'lieie a pio]>oscd company lends to invade 
the pr: .‘.legos ol‘ tho jiublio, legislative sanction 
is neees.',ary for its forin.ition wdth the desired 
powers ; for exauqile, c-rmpanies having mono¬ 
polies such as the Bauk of England and tin; 
Bank oi Scotland, upon whiidi a iiionojioly of 
Scottish ban'kiiig w.aa conferred for twenty-one 
years, both of which have eharlcis following 
iipoii statuti's. Itailway comjianics and others 
having aggressive pow'ors ore formed directly by 
l*nvateaots of parliament; and for companies of 
this order a considerable iiK'Hsuro of niiiformity 
in administration is secured throiigli the opera- 
tioii of the various gi’^^erul Clauses Consolidation 
Acts of I8qr», and ainending statutes. A. l». 

COMl'ANIE.S, 1n(;i;i:asl; ok.* The marvel¬ 
lous expansion of joint-stock eiiterju-i.sc during 
recent yc.ars may bo cle.irly seen from tlie 
following figures, which show tho re.spectivc 
numbers of limited companies registered in each 
successive year since 1863. Tliey ai'c taken from 
the hist return i.ssiied by tho Registrar of .Joint- 
Stock Coinjiaiiios, and do not include companies 
incorjiorated under special Acts of Parliament— 
as, for instance, Kailw.iy and Canal Comiianies 
—but only such comjianics as were iricorjiorated 
under tho Coii’pw.nios’ Acts. 
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I’ftce C'lMl'ANlES, INCIIEASJ. Ul', Apji.J 

The tignres for 1891 showed a laigc falling 
oil’, whii'Ii wa.s continued by the eflcct^ of 
tho financial difficulties in South America 
and the Baling ciisis ; but tiiere can be no 
doubt that these were merely temjiorary 
hindraiice.s, and that a tendency so marked 
must continue to exist and will even increase 
ill intensity. It cannot be di.sputcd that the 
exjiansion of joint-stoek cnlerpiise will pro¬ 
duce ooiisidcrablo economic changes ; these 
clianges depend on certain characteristics ol 
joint-stock os di.stiiigiiishcd from j>rivatc under- 
takings, tho most imjiortaiit of whicli are the 
following: (1)A company is an artilicial unit 
ci<*atcd by l.iw, inacco.ssiblc to several of tin 
molivfis and iiidejicndcnt of .scvcivd of the iiioi- 
dents to which a single trader or a private 
jmrtncrshij) is subject. Tho lailuro of a com¬ 
pany does not in itself alfect tlie mf-rcantila 
.standing of any j)erson, and there may be there- 
Ibro more temptation to enter on risky enter- 
jirises ; on the other hand, tho freedom from 
any ties of jicrsonal friendship or moral oldiga- 
tion makes it easier to conduct business on 
strict rules {r.g. in the granting of credits). 
A private trading concciii generally dejicnds on 
the continuation of one or more lives, and also 
on llie continued wish of a limKed nuiiibcr 
of iiidividual.s t4) c.ury it on ; a comjiany is 
generally fonned for an indefinite time, and 
lias a much gicatcr chance of continued ex¬ 
istence. No one would enter into a transac¬ 
tion w’ith a jirivatc firm, involving tlio continu¬ 
ance of its solvency for a long number of years 
as, for instance, when a life jiolicy is taken 
out which may not lioeomc payable for eighty 
ycais or nioie. (2) Tlie jicrsoiis engaged in 
the management of a comjiany arc not so 
ijircctly interested in its success as tlie jiartnera 
of a jiiivate firm. It may happen, and has 
hapjiened, that directors or nninagors have 
acLiially had interests hostile to tin; company 
over which they were jdaced, through being 
moie largely benefited by the success of com- 
jictiug undertakings, or through having sold 
shares in tho hope of repurcliasiug them at a 
cheaper price. They may also for various 
2 H 
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reasons be desirous of creatinj^ a momentary 
advance in tlic price of the shares, and with that 
view enter into transactions showing largo 
profits on paper, but seriously compromising 
the continued prosiierity of the undertaking. 
(3) Joint-stock enterprise favours the creation 
of businesses caiTiod on on a large scale, and 
renders the existence of smaller establishments 
more diflicult (4) The greater publicity of 
business transactions and of their results is 
anotlier of the leading characteristics of joint* 
stock companies. 

The expansion of joint-stock enterprise, and 
the gradual absorption of private trading con¬ 
cerns, will probably produce the following 
results: (1) The profits of private traders will 
be diminished—because the expenses of man¬ 
agement must necessarily be much smaller in 
proportion in the larger establishments, the 
existence of which will be facilitated by joint- 
stock enterprise, than in the smaller undertak¬ 
ings carried on by individuals, and because the 
former class will therefore be able to outbid the 
latter class until thoir owm level of minimum 
l>rofit8 lias been reached. (2) Numerous oppor¬ 
tunities will be created for employment with a 
fixed income. The small tradesman who now 
has some chance of ucq^uiring wealth, but who 
runs a constant risk of being deserted by his 
customers, will become a clerk in a largo estab¬ 
lishment and thus accpiire a more modest, but 
much less precarious koiu-co of income. (3) 
The man of real talent will have a better 
opportunity of acqubing a proper position, 
because ho will not disappear in the crowd, but 
rise from step to stop in the establishment in 
which he works. (4) The expansion of joint- 
stock onterimso >vill facilitate the introduction 
of improvements and inventions, as the proba¬ 
bility of tlie presence of invontivn persons is 
much greater in large Ilian in small establish¬ 
ments, and as large establishments are in a 
better position to try experiments which may 
prove cosily and unsuccessful. (5) .As reg.ards 
the relations between employqfs and workmen, 
the further development ofjoint-Btock enterprise 
will probably prove beneficial. The docrea.se 
in the number and the increase in the size of 
industrial establishments will facilitate oom- 
binatious between employers as well as between 
workmen; but this fact will also facilitate 
negotiations, and the contest will lose much of 
its bitterness when the workmen arc no longer 
opposed to private individuals whose wealth 
and manner of living is conspicuously before 
their eyes, but on receiving their wages from 
impersonal companies, the profits of which are 
ascertainable by everybody. The ])ublicity of 
profits \rill also facilitate jirofit-.sliaring arraiige- 
ments. ‘ . 

It'will th^is bo seen that the gradual sub¬ 
stitution of‘joint-stock in th* jilaoe of private 
enterprise will in all 'probability load to a 


general levelling of profits and incomes, and 
will at the same time in many ways facilitate 
the general production of wealtli; but some of 
the above mentioned facts will, on the other 
hand, tend to increase the motives and oppor¬ 
tunities for unsound trading. It is clearly 
within the province of legislation to comitoroct 
these motives and opportunities, but it is 
difficult to devise efficient means for that 
purpose. It has been proposed to introduce 
a system of registration reijuiriug—in imitation 
of the provisions on that subject which are 
in force in some continental countries—an 
invest^ation of the circumstances attending 
the formation of a company and the sub¬ 
scription of a certain part of its capital, 
previously to the issue of the final certificate 
of incorporation; and the existing law h.as 
some stringent provisions with regard to the 
liabilities of the promoters and directors of 
companies for statements or omis^ons in 
prospectuses; but the object of provisions of 
that sort is more the protection of investors 
than the prevention of unsound trading ; they 
may, in fact, even increase nnsound trading 
by preventing jirudcnt and solvent person.' 
from joining the boai'ds of new companies, 
Unsound trading—that is, trading without s 
chance of profit, or with ovcnvhclming chances 
of loss—cannot be entirely prevented, but 
the legislature might, by insuring its detection, 
or by removing its inducements, succeed in re¬ 
stricting it as much as possible. Compulsory 
yearly balance sheets, and a compulsory yearly 
valuation of the as.seta by independent pro¬ 
fessional auditors wouM do much in that 
direction. A more active partieijiation of the 
shareholders in Die meetings of the company 
would also act as au efficient check on directors 
and managers ; but legislation is powerless in 
that resjR'Ct If the princijde of reserve 
liability (the liability to pay an additional 
amount on each share in the case “f a winding 
up) was made compulsory generally, share¬ 
holders would po,ssil)ly become more watchful; 
and, as in any case stock exchange gambling 
in the shares of companies would become im¬ 
possible If such a measure were adopted, as 
it would take away the possibility of obtaining 
loans on the shares, one of the chief motives of 
unsound management would in this way be 
removed. There arc many othci moans by 
which the dangers pointed out above may be 
counteracted in a certain measure, and the 
attention of legislators may be usefully directed 
to a subject the importance of which will, if 
the jire.scnt tendency continues, become more 
eonsidcuous every year. B. 8. 

COMPANIES. TiiBin Influence on Buer- 
NB8S. In the marvellous industrial develop¬ 
ment distinguishing modern times, joint-stock 
I'-oinpanios have played a most imjiortant part. 
Tlieir influence is not to bo uioasujod merely by 
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the magnitiid? of the capital that has been em¬ 
barked in them, cnormoiis although that has 
boon. As to the amount of that capital, un¬ 
fortunately no exact statistics are available. 
From parliamentary retui’us it appears that 
from the commencement of tho Companies Act, 
1862, to the 3l8t December 1890, there had 
been registered in the United Kingdom, com¬ 
panies with an aggregate nominal share capital 
of about d£:3,970,000,000. Of these companies, 
however, a multitude never got beyond the 
registration stage, which is only tho ijreliminary 
to an ap}»cal to the j'ublic for capital. Others 
again, which it was attempted to float, {ailed to 
meet with support: while many that were 
constituted had to bo content with a smaller 
capital than was at first intended. Besides, in 
the great majority of c<isos tho nominal capital 
is greatly in excess of tho ]»aid-up or working 
capital. 1 he amount of proposed capital thus 
affords no guide to tho amount of capital actu¬ 
ally invested and used in business. According, 
however, to the calculations of tho registrar 
of joint-stock companies, the paid-up share 
cajiihil of the registered joint-stock companies 
of tlio United Kingdom carrying on business on 
the 30tli of April last was ,t77r*,000,000 ; if to 
that be added the e.a])itol raised by dobentui'cs, 
ruoitgages, etc., it is probably not over tho 
mark to estimate that the capital embarked 
by our joijit-stock companies thus exceeded 
£1,000,000,000. But, as has been said, it is 
not so much the magnitude of tho capibil of the 
joint-stock com])anics as the way in which it 
lias been employed that has influencod business. 
Joint-stock capital is essentially more venture¬ 
some than that of individual traders. The 
liinitalioii of liability has enabled risks to bo 
run and experiments to bo made which would 
never have licen ventured upon had it been 
necessary for those by whom they were under¬ 
taken to stake their w’holo foiiune upon the 
result. HA'icn it is that the companies have 
to a largo extent acted as the pioneers and 
promoters of private enterprise. Tliey have 
exploited all m<anuer of new inventions, that 
otherwise might have falleu still - bom, they 
have opened up nr3W territories, have developed 
transit facilities all over tho world, and girded 
the earth with the meshes of the electric tele- 
graph. Thus they have not only opened up 
new fields for trade, they have also afforded tlie 
physical means by which these maybe exploited; 
and further to some extent, by means of banks, 
finance houses, and similar institutions, pro¬ 
vided traders with the requisite capital. In 
these ways they have given an impulse to 
business far beyond the extent of their own 
operations, To them also another feature of 
recent times, tho now decided tendency to a 
lower level of tho prices of commodities jn 
general, is in no small measure due. , Supplies 
of commodities have been increased by the 


enlargemont of the area of production ; cost ol 
transit has been reduced: and, by steam and 
telegraph, markets have been brought into such 
close contact that the foimer need for large 
stocks of goods has lieon reduced to a minimum. 
Further, a lower standard of profits has been 
established. Shareholders whose surplus capital 
is invested in an undertaking are naturally con¬ 
tent with a smaller return than the individual 
trader who derives his whole income from a 
similar business; while the i.ublication of 
their accounts by trading comp iiiies, and tha 
gi*oat mobility of capital under tho joint-stock 
system, ensure that whenever on any business 
a high rate of profit is being earned new capital 
will How into it, and, by creating keener com¬ 
petition cause profits to be curtailed. The flow 
of money into business too has been made 
somewhat more direct. In the collection and 
distribution of tho surplus capital of the country 
tho banks do not play quite so great a part as 
they previously did. Some portion of what 
would formerly have been deposited with them, 
and by them lent out to traders, now goes 
direct into the hands of the companies, and this 
no doubt is one amongst other causes that have 
in recent years led to a continuous decrease in 
tho amount of bills negotiated, notwithstand¬ 
ing the enormous increovse in the volume of 
busine3.s. Such are some of the influences 
which joint-stock companies have exercised 
upon business. That their influence has not 
been altogether for good is notorious. Through 
them hundreds of millions have boon wasted on 
chimerical enterprises, or gone into the pockets 
of fraudulent promoters; and shareholders have 
suffered grievously through the ineptitude or 
extravagance of the mamigemcnt. The question 
of comjMirative losses and gains, however, lies 
beyond the scope of these remarks. 

[Compare Adam Smith, Weallk of Nations, bk. 
V. eh, i.—J. S. Mill, Pol. Ecoru, bk. i. cli. iz. 

§§ 1. 2.] B. j. 

COMPANIES (City of LoNnoN). The city 
companies fonnsrly constituted the administra¬ 
tive machinery by means of which tho munici¬ 
pality of London exercised a minuto supervision 
over trade and manufacture ; while, on the 
other hand, freedom of one of the companies was 
a necessary qualification for tho civic franchise. 
Though their trade functions have with very 
fe-w exceptions (vide infra) long since become 
obsolete, they still fonn an iutegi’al part of 
the London municipality, and they administer 
great revenues. The compunics, therefore, are 
the most important survival of the industrial 
and municipal system of the Middle Ages. 
It has been argued that some of the guilds, 
which became later the chartered companies, 
must have existed in Anglo-Saxon times, but 
there is no dooumentary evidence in support 
of this contention. The Pepperers, the Gold¬ 
smiths, and others, were amongst the adulterine 
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jjuilds amerced in the reign of Henry 11., and 
thoGuildKall i3mcntun)iHlaVcal212. Diu’ing 
ihe 13th cuntnry the iiiHiieneo of the city guilds 
increased, and gradually freedom of a guild 
and the civic franchise became jiractically 
convertible terms. Edward III. inoor}iorated 
many of the trading fraternities, and hiniseli’ 
became a member of the Linen-Annourer.s. hi 
1377 there were no le.s.s than forty-eight of 
those fraternities. In the same year the riglit 
ol‘ election of the city officers was transi’orred 
from the waixis to the comi>auics, but this 
arrangement led to tumults and discontent 
amongst the citizens, and “the approved and 
established jiractico of ancient and juaiso- 
wortliy usjigo” was restored (^Libcr Alhas, 37). 
The Grocers, originally founded by U’enty-two 
pepperers of Soper l-.aiie (now Queen Street), 
were apparently the most powerful of the 
companies at tliis time. Thero were complaints 
of their inonoiiolising tendencies in 1303, but 
in 1385 and the two following yearn they wcic 
able to return Sir Nicholas Brembro to tlie 
mayoralty “be strong liand of certayne craftes " 
(Heath, Account of the Grocers, 443 ; Aungicr, 
Croniques de London, xvii. ; Hot. ]‘arl., 11. 
278; Herbert, Llvenj Companies, i., 38). The 
oomjianics' charters were iinjuiied into by the 
commission of Richard II. (1389), but they 
were confinned and extended in subsequent 
reigns. It is evident that in the 16iii 
century tindo and industry had outgrown the 
regulations of the Middle Ages, and the ex¬ 
clusive privileges of the companies demanded 
some relaxation. But new companies continued 
to be incorporated till the reign of Charles II. 
At the Kefonuaiiou their tnist estates, wliicli 
were charged with the 8up})ort of elientrics, 
obits, and lamps, wero vested in the Crown 
(37 Henry VIII. c. 4 ; 1 Edward VI. c. 14, 

§ 6). They were afterwards allowed to purcha.se 
those confiscated lands in the reigns of Edward 
VI. and James I. The terms of the grants 
then made have since been held by the eomt 
of Chancery to have vested iy tlic compauies 
the same absolute property in these lands 
which the act of Edward VI. vested in tlic 
crown. “They have thus been, since the 
Reformation, in the eye of tlic law, the corporate 
property of the comi)anies, free from any trust. 
But these crown grants may be reasonably 
taken to have been made in the exjioetation 
that the income would continue to be in great 
part applied to charitable uses” {LLv. Ootnp. 
Com., i. 40, and infra). 

The seizure of the chauutry estates was 

f followed by a statute (2 & -3 Edward VI.) ; 
which licensed -all manner of workmen con- 

• nected with the buildiug of houses, etc., to 
exercise their occupations in cities and towis 

^corporate, though they were not free of tlio 

' coriwratiops. ^ This act was^ afterwards rc- 

* pealed, and tbs position pf the companies was 


strengthened by subsequent legislation (r. Ap 
j'UKNTiuKsiiii*, Statute of). iVc charters ot 
James 1. constituted “coui'ts of assistants,” 
the first leg.il a])iiointment of which was made 
by Mary on the formation of the SUtioners' 
Company (Herbert, Liv. Comp., i. 118), for 
the govornment of the companies. The system 
of forced loans from the companies, which wag 
extensively praeliaed by Henry Vlll., was 
continued in the lollowiiig reigns by precepts 
ii'oiu tlio lord mayor, and during the civil 
wars there were periodical payments of large 
sums of money. In 1652, a committee wag 
aiipointed to ascertain the validity of tlio 
charters of dili'crent existing corporations, 
when the Grocers’ charter was called for. But 
Cromwell graiite<l tliem a new charter, enabling 
them to make hye-laws for their own govern¬ 
ment, and conferring on them the power of 
levying a fine of £30 on caci) member at his 
adini.s.sion. At the Great Eire (1606^ many 
of the companies’ halls were destroyed, and 
iinjiortant doeumonls and deeds w<‘re burnt. 
Wlicn Charles 11. made liimself Ma.stor o( 
the Corporations iu 1684 by action of quo 
warranto, tiie companicH surrendered thef; 
charters, hut they were restored at the 
Revolution (1688). 

Tlic city companies were several times in 
I lie 19tli eciitnry made tlic subject of public 
iiKjuiry {v. Municipal Corporations Commission. 
1833; Charity Commissioners’ Rejiorts; Educa 
tional Endowments Committeo of the London 
School Board, 1876-79; Livery Companies 
Conimi.s.si()u, 1880-84), aikl their present posi¬ 
tion may bo thiw briefly summarised. Tho 
extensive powers wliieli they foimerly enjoyed, 
in the control of the London trades, have long 
since been rejiealed by statute or fallen into 
disuse. But some of tho companies still enjoy 
exclusive trade privileges (v. Apotheoarics’ Act, 
1815; Apothecaries’ Act Amciuliuent Act 
1874, 41 Geo. 111. c. 69, § 1? ; and the 
Copyright Act, 1842). Tlicre arc at present 
twelve “great companies” and sixty minor 
companies. The civic precedence of the former, 
— mercers, grocers, drajiers, fishmongers, gold¬ 
smiths, skinners, merchant taylors, haber¬ 
dashers, saltws, ironmongers, vintners, and cloth- 
workers, dates from the r 9 igu of Edward III., 
and Sir R. "Wiknot (1742) was tho^first lord 
mayor who did not belong to one of the twelve 
great companies. Mcrnl)crship was iwoliably 
never coiilined to tho cral't or the trade which 
the comjiaiiy rcpreseiitod. It Is obtained by 
apprenticeship, real or colourable, patrimony, 
redemption, or election honoris causd. Though 
thci’o are now few frccwomeii of the companies, 
sisters were formerly admitted on the same 
tei'iDS as men, and attended the hanqueta 
and outcitoinmcuts. There are three gi'ados 
of membership ; the court, or governing 
body, self-elective ; the “livery,” limited is 
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numbors; ard the simple freemen. The 
courts, consisting of the master, wardnns, ami 
assistniita, liave the entire control of llio 
coiiipaiiirs’ ulliiirs, the a])poiiitmcnt of the 
stair, the inaniigenient of corporate ])roperty, 
the administration of charitable tnists, the 
admission to freedom, livery, mid court, etc. 
Members of the com]ianies are entitled, in case of 
poverty, to admission to almshouses, jicnsions, or 
other charitable reliefs. Till ISlJ" the IVecdotn 
of the city could be obtained only through a liv¬ 
ery conij)any, but in that year the municipality 
decided to confer it inespcellve of the com¬ 
panies on certain terms throngli the city 
chamboilaiii. But the “common hall,” in 
conjunction with the court of aldermen, still 
cliooses the loid mayor. The companies’ 
estates lie in tlie city of London, in various parts 
of Jhiglaiid, and in Ulster, wliere they wore 
compelled lo purchase and colonise certain lands 
in 1009. Tlie capital value of their projicrty 
was estimated at not less than £1 f),000,000, and 
(he toUl income tliciice aiusing, in 1870 or 
18S0, at from £7f>0,000 to £800,000. Tlie 
aceiuMcy, li()\vi;; er. of these ligiircs was disputed. 
Their income falls into two divisions : (1) Vor- 
fwnite. luamr, ■I'.c, income whieli is at the 
absolute disposal of the companies, estimated 
at £.''»f)0,000 to £600,000 ]icr annum (1879 or 
1880); and (2) Trns/ hcomr, i.c. income which 
tlie companies or their courts are bound to 
apply i'l aceordanco with (o) the wills of 
founders, (/;) acts of parliament, (c) the decrees 
of the Court of Chancery, and {d) schemes 
framed by the chaiity comtiiissioncrs, and by 
the commissioners of endowed schools. Tlie 
compam<\s’ corjioratc income is expended in 
maiiiLiiiaucf, entertainments, and benevolent 
objects : such as the relief of poor members ; 
ediieation, exh ibil ions at Oxford and Cambridge, 
University and King’s Colleges, London, the 
companies’ schools, the Tiondon school board, 
Girton and'Ncwnliam Colleges, etc. ; technical 
education, the Yorksliire College, Leeds, tlie 
technical schools at Huddersfield, Bradfoni, 
etc, in connection with the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, the Tcclinical College in 
Finsbury, and the Central Institution in South 
Kensington ; and in the support of some of the 
Ixmdon hosj)itals. • Tlic Companies’ trust 
income is e.vpcnded in the relief of poor 
members, almshouses, etc., education, and on 
charitable objects of a general kind. It 
appeared (1884) that about half of the total 
income of the companies was devoted, either 
under the tci’ins of benefactions or voluntarily, 
to public or benevoleut objects. But “tlie 
majority of the commissioners were nf opinion 
that tlie law of trusts in its applic.ation to tlin 
increment of the companies’ city house-property 
had promoted the increase of the companies’ 
corporate estate at the expense of their ti'ust 
estate" {Liv, Coriip, (Join., i 42). The com¬ 


missioners proposed various measures of reform, 
the most important oi' which were the restraint 
of alienation, by tlie a]tj)li('ation to the com¬ 
panies of § 94 of tlie Miinicijial Corporations 
Act, 183.^ (5 & r> Will. IV. c. 76), the 
publication of aeeomits, and the iip]>ointmcnt 
of a eonunission to undertake (i) the allocation 
of a jiorlioii of the coijtorale ineomes of the 
companies to objects ol acknowledged public 
utility ; (ii) the better apjdieation oi’ the trust 
incoinc.s of tlie companies ; and (iii), should it 
prove, praetii-able, the reorgaui'atioii of the 
companies. It may be pointed out that the 
eompiiiiie.s were formerly bound to contribute 
to various public works. Amongst thcvse may 
be. mentioned llie employniont of the poor, 
military nud naval armaments, the provision 
of coal and corn, and the protection of the 
city. 

[The materials for the history of the city 
coriipaiiics are (fxteiisive; see csjiecially Riley, 
Munimejtta (JildhaUcc Lovdomensh^. —Riley, 
Menwrials.—Croniipies de [.ondon, e<l. Aungier 
(Cannl. Soe.)— Libi’T de Avtiqnin Lffphus (ed. 
Stapleton (Canid. Snc.) — Hcibert, Uist. qf ihf. 
'firelre Great Lirtt'y Comjmnip^. —Heath, Account 
of (he Groverx. —Norton, VommeiUari.cx on the 
JJi.'iL of Loud. —C. M. Clode, Memorials of the 
Meirhant Tuylors, 1873. — Gross, Gild Mer¬ 
chant.— Ciinnuigham, Growlh if EiujlUh ludmtry 
and Qynimerce. — Loltie, Hid. of Loiui. — Hot. 
1’n.rl., Municipal CorporatirDii (Jnmm;ission (18'^5- 
37 ).—Livery Companies Vonmisdon (1884).] 

W. A. S. FT. 

OOMPANIKS, Staple. It i.s by no mean.s 
dinicnlt to undei.stand the ean.so which led 
merchants trading independently to form them¬ 
selves into eomjianiea for certain purpo.scs. 
The dangers of travel, the difficulties arising 
in the p]aee.s where they dc.sired to trade, 
made combination alinn.st a matter of necessity. 
To satisfy those need.s leagues such as the 
Has'.seatio League (j.v.) were formed; but 
when formed, other reasons led to the in- 
trodiietion of an organisation much closer 
and iiioro compkitc than was necessary for the 
two foregoing ends. In the first place, 
combinations were moie natural to tho time 
than competition, ami, as in the cose of in- 
dii.stry the Gii.i) {q.v.), so in the ease of com- 
meroc, the coiujiany, became the coili-al feature. 
Further than this, the formation of the coni- 
]iauy, following clo.sely one of the primary 
eaoxes of the guild, was answerable for its mem¬ 
bers. The sovereign iiiade certain concessions 
to foreign mcrehant.s trading in his country, 
and they combined to accept the.‘<e conccs.sions 
and to regulate tlieij- conduct and their members 
by them. Of such organisations the institutions 
of the Hanse furnish many examples, the 
Steelyard (q.n.) in London being one of the 
most prominent among them. But in the case 
of our own country, not only did the king ordei 
the comings aiidgoiiigs of themerchaut sti'angera, 
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w to his own dominions, hnt it was only by 
hU permission and under his diroeLion that the 
English merchant could trade abroad wiili any 
certain lio[)e of government support should ho 
Bufler wrong from foreign jiowers. In this con¬ 
nection it is that \vc are foi-ced to consider the 
institution of the HtapU. Individuals had 
traded and formed bands for the occasion, but 
the organmtion of the stajdo first secured to 
the English trader a firm and steady footing. 

The Staple was an organisation whereby all 
or the chief articles of ex])ort were ordered to 
be sent for foreign sale to certain fixed places 
on the continent (Sehan;5, vol. i. ]). 329). Dif¬ 
ferent staple towns might be assigned for the 
sale of dilferent commodities. There is a variety 
of testimony as to tho first introduction of this 
system ; it is traced back by some to 1218, but 
while there is no certain authority for assigning 
it to so early a dale, there is no doubt that the 
system of tlie staple was fully recognised in the 
reign of Edward I. In the reign of Edward 
III. it becomes of tho highest political import¬ 
ance. To a large extent indeed it must bo 
Ticwod as a ]»olitical institution. It was in¬ 
troduced by the government and used by it for 
certain ends of its own. In tho first place the 
institution of tho stajilc in any town was a 
bribe to the sovereign within whose domains 
that town lay. lii the second place, it provided 
an easy means for the collection of the export 
duties levied on commodities sent out of the 
kingdom. It may well bo asked how far it 
aided English trade. Eoreigu traders indeed 
wore i)eniiittod to enter into the staple organisa¬ 
tion on equal terms with English. But though 
this was the case, the exceptional rights of 
jurisdiction and privileges granted to the com¬ 
pany of the staple encouraged tho English ex¬ 
porter to send his commodities abroad now that 
that could be done with every security and under 
favourable conditions. It may liavo assisted 
the development of trade among foreigners, but 
it certainly increased the traffic of the English 
on the continent. Each concession promised 
to tho English king by foreign pVinces to induce 
him to establish the staple within their j)articu- 
lar boundaries meant a coiTespoiidiug advantage 
to tho traders who were includeil in the stajlc, 
and most of these were English. The organisa¬ 
tion of the staple was eflbctivo. The merchants 
of the staple elected their mayor, who exercised 
great power. He dealt speedy justice according 
to the Law Mekchant {q.v .); he regulated 
prices; and it was his function to arrange the 
various dues which had to be ^^id, and to see 
that there was necessary accommodation ijto- 
^dbd for storing goods, etc. 

But while the stopic was tho institution on 
the maintenance of which tho well-being of the 
English trade of the I3tfa and 14th ccntuiles 
chiefly depended, the commercial nocessiiies of 
later years 'brought into promiftenco tradei's 


whose main purpose it was to exercise their func¬ 
tions outside the staple towns. Tun .staple had 
been useful, hut it neither directly supported the 
interests of the English trader as distinct from 
tho foreigner nor did it provide means whereby 
the trade might be extended into new countries. 
This was the work of other aud obicfly of one 
other organisation. Already in tho Llth century 
there were se])arate bands of merchants trailing 
outside tho stajfio. These were the morchaut 
venturers of dilferent citie.s. But though they 
were termed coinjwinies of merchant venturers, 
it must not be supposed tliat they were in any 
kind of partnonship, or that tho bond existing 
between'them was of any very stringeut nature, 
There were companies of merchant venturers in 
York, Newcastle, Bristol, etc., aud they were 
engaged in tho mo-st different directions. Some 
were adventurers to Iceland, some to Prussia, 
others into the southern countries. But tho 
inqtortaiico of these various bodies trading to 
various parts was thrown into the 8hade*by tho 
])ro-ciniiienee accorded to tliose engaged in the 
trado between England and the Netlicrlands, 
It was to them that the name of merchant ad¬ 
venturer particularly attaches (v. AuVEN- 
TiTREUS, Mekcuant). Thcvo is considerable 
doubt as to their origin. Most probably their 
history may bo traced back (Wlicelor, Treatise 
of Commree) to tho giant of ])rivilcges mode 
by tho Duke of Brabant to the English mer¬ 
chants trading in his domain. Thereby they 
became entitled to ap])ear on equal terms before 
the tribunals of the land in the case of quarrel 
with natives, while sjieeial tights of jurisdiction 
were gi-autcd to them for settling disputes 
among themselves. This j»articul<ar jurisdiction, 
according to Schauz, was tho bond of union 
ultimately dcvolo])od. It is probable also that 
prominent among tho English traders W’as the 
brotherhood of St. Thomas of Canterbury, and 
that grants made in eoinmou to the English 
were appropriated gradually by t^is society. 
But as yet there was no sign of any close union. 

At this time the connection of the merchant 
venturers in Flanda^ and the Netherlands with 
the organisation of tho staple was very close 
indeed—-so close that the mayor of the staple 
exercised a supervision over the traders in towns 
other than the staide. But wlieu the staple 
was fixed at Calajs, and when the clqth tr^e 
with Antwerp grew into sudden importance, aa 
in the beginuing of the 16th century, such 
relations were impossible. In 1407 tho right 
was granted to the traders in the Netherlands to 
assemble aud elect a governor who might regu¬ 
late such matters as wore common to them all. 
This was the second stage in the history of the 
merchant adventurers. The first marked their 
origin, tho second their so^iaration from the 
staple. But of any formal incorporation there 
was no mention. That such was as yet the case 
IB contradicted, Schanz tliinks, by the fact that 
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ihe various members belonged in England to 
various coin’'anios. But this continued in after 
times, when the merchant adventurers had long 
won the grants they sought. The third period 
in tlioir history was under the Tudors. 

Henry YU. was well aware of the imi)ort- 
anco of trade botwocn the Netherlands and 
England. The conduct of that trade was 
cliicily in the hands of the London morchauts, 
who did all they could to cxcludt3 others from 
jiarticipating with them in its bcnelits. This 
they hoped to ctlect by demauding from each 
newcomer a certain and not insignificant sum 
to pay for the costs of the governors or consuls, 
and to serve os insurance or surety Tnoncy. 
That such an attempt could be made marks, of 
course, the growtli which had taken jdace in 
the corj)orato direction. Hitherto nothing had 
been done to recognise the legality of such 
growth, huv it was recognised at length when 
Henry VI1., to set at rest all doubt and to 
prevent all extortion, decreed that every mer¬ 
chant should ho free to trade to the Nether¬ 
lands undisturhfd on payment of a certain sum, 
much less than that wliicli had been demanded, 
to tlio body of the merchant adventurers. From 
this moment their energies, both in the cause of 
trade and of mouojioly, were redoubled. On the 
whole they met with sujijiort from Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII., who could not fail to under¬ 
stand their importance. In their great struggle 
with the stajders, though no definite grant gave 
victory 1o either side, they wore enabled to 
snatch the 8ul)staiitial fniits of victory by 
gradual encroachment. As a matter of fact 
the organisation of the staple had become anti¬ 
quated. The new trade was not such that it 
could ’ .• directed in regular channels and re¬ 
stricted to j)iirlic'ular jdaces ; thus, when the 
stajdo lost its rights over the country beyond 
the town.s of the staple, assert them though it 
might witliin theso towns, it had lost for more 
than it rel/uncd. The traders of the staple 
Inwi to pay tlicir dues to the merchant adven¬ 
turers when they traded outside the particular 
town.s assigned to them. 

The encouragement given to the younger 
corporation was wise; by it trade was taken 
out of the hands of the foreigners and placed 
in those of tlie Endish. I’lius, indeed, it is 
that the policy of this socie^’y was a ])art of 
that great i>ulicy of adventure which marked 
the end of tlie 15th and the whole of the 
16th centur)'. And as the organisation of 
the mprclnint afl venturers grew more rigid 
it lost its mobility, and in its turn it had 
to see much trade fall into the hands of 
now companies. The comjmny of the merchant 
adventurers consisted of traders engaged in 
Individual entcri'i'ises but united for piiriioses 
of jurisdiction and having rights of mono])oly. 
But now new countries were about to be 
opened up, and now bands of tradcie ap^Hjar. 


having common interest in the ventures they 
were undertaking. They grow into importance 
during the reign of Elizabctli, from whom, 
by the wise advice of Lord Burghley, they 
met with supjiort. Tlie queen and her minister 
thoinsolves were often sharnis in the ventures. 
There was something else done for them besides 
this. The originators of the cxiteditioim, and 
thus the principal venturers therein, in return 
for their toil and their risk were giuntcd rights 
of monopolising tlio trade in tlie region to 
which they uero setting sail, 'they did not 
form comiiany ijartnersliips in the ordinary 
sense of the words, they had monopoly 
rights, and each cx])edition wa.s separate and 
distinct in which the original grantees and 
their fiicnds made venture; but gradually 
these expeditions became K’gular, and in like 
manner it would ai>pcar the amount of each 
man’s venture became fixed by custom. This 
jiroccss may bo traced in the history of tlio 
East India Company (q.v.), founded 1599, in 
its development from the Levant Company 
(^.v.), founded 1592. Among other companies 
may be mentioned, Company of Merchants 
trading to Spain, Russia Compant, Aphicak 
Companies, Eastdand Company, Comp.any of 
Cathay, Tuukey Com pa.nv, 1 lainburg Coin])any, 

In due time the ])olicy of granting monopolies 
both to these comiiauies as also to the merchant 
adventurers became a matter of much debate 
(v. jiamphlets by Lewis, Roberts, Brent, and 
Parker), and in 1G72 the rights gi-auted and 
hitherto contiincd were curtailed by act of 
parliament (14 C. II. o. 7). 

[Schauz, JSnglische HanddspolUik. — Oclieu- 
kow.ski, Engl, wirtksch. Entwickclung. —Wlieelcr, 
Treatise of Cojnn^erce.—ramiililcts by MLsaclilen 
and Malynes. Thero is a siiii-ited hut insufficient 
description of the growth and inipnrtaiico of tliest 
companies, both Staple and Merchant Ailventurcra, 
in Richard Jones’s works, edited by Wlicwelk] . 

E. c. K. 0. 

COMPANIES, TRADING. See Foiieion 
Tkade. Reoulation of. 

COMPENSATION'. 1. For land iidi-n com- 
■fmlSQrilii .—When land is taken conqiuLsorily, 
generally for j'uhlic uiiderhikiugs, no com- 
jicnsation is jiayahlo eitlicr for the taking or 
for injury done to land injuriously afl'cctcd 
unless special provision therefor is made in the 
statulo whicli authorises the taking. This pro¬ 
vision is almost always made by apjdying the 
terms of the Lands Clauacs Act of 1845, c. IH, 
to the particular ease, but it was dreidoil in the 
famous case of the A.G. v. De Keyser’s Royal 
Hotel (1920), A.C. .508, that tlie Giowu is not 
entitled as of right to lake ixissassion of tlio 
land or houses of a subject for administrative 
jmrposes connected with the defence of the 
realm without paying compensation. Ten per 
cent is usually added as additional eomjionsa- 
tiou, but in some acts, such as the Artisans’ 
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nii'l Labourers’ Dwellings Improveiiicnh Acts, 
this is forbidden ; while uncler the Housing' 
of tho Woi'kin" Olaf^scs Art, 1900, o. 70, no 
coinjieiisation is duo for loss of trado or good¬ 
will (Harvey and tho L.C.C. (190'.'), 1 Uliaii- 
oory .'128). 

Wlion none of tlio claimant’s land is IhUcii, 
but Ills own land Inw been injiivioiisly airecte<i 
by the raking of other land, ho ha.s under the 
Lands Clauses Aet a right to compensation. 

Under tho Railways CliiuscvS Consolidation 
Act, 184;', e. 20, extended in this relation by 
the Public Health Aet, 1875, e. 5.5, amended 
by the Local Government Act, 1894, c. 78, 
Jiromoters are not entitled to buy minerals, 
but if the mineral owners intend to work them, 
the uiMb'rlakera then have the right to buy. 

2. For Tcnanin ImpTOirmrnt. At common 
law a laiidloifl was not bound on the lei'ininii- 
tion of a tenancy to eoinpensato a tenant foi 
improvements, except in particular localities 
as dictated by “ enstoms of the country.'’ 
In 187.5 an aet (88 k 89 Viet. o. 92) wa,s 
jiassed with the object of introdueing a geneial 
law of eomjteiKsation for Jbigland and Walt's, 
but its iicrmis.sivc cliaracter rendered the art 
largely iiiopeiative. In 1888 a new act (46 k 
47 Viet. e. 62) was jiassed, under which an 
outgoing tenant can claim compeii.satioii ecpiiva- 
Icnt to tho Viilue. to an incoming tenant of 
a large nunilicr of named peiiiuuient and tem¬ 
porary inipTovcmeiits. Several amplifying aels 
wore subsequently jiassed, ineludiiig the int- 
jiortant Agricultural Holdings Act of 1908. 
c. 28 ; but tliis with other acts and parts oi 
acts dealing with eompeiisalion were repealed 
and consolidated by the Agiicultiual Holdings 
Act, 192.8, e. 9. In general toinis it may lie 
said that in tenancies under contracts made on 
or after 1 January 1921 an outgoing ionaiit is 
entitled to compensation, {a) I'or improvements 
q 1‘ a ])ermanent nature to wliich the landlord 
Ijas given liis written consent jircvious to the 
execution of tho iniiirovement (Sell. 1, pt. i.); 
(fc) drainage, after ;\ntteu notice to the land¬ 
lord from two to throe months Ifefore commen¬ 
cing to execute it—this to give the landlord 
opportunity to do tho work himself, charging 
the tenant interost at 3 per cent (Sell. 1, pt. 
ii.); (c) improvements for which no notico to 
the landlord is reipiircd, chiefly of a inanural 
nature, laying down grfis.s and fodder crojis, 
and building rej)airs whicli tbo tenant is not 
bound to execute liiinself, and whicli the lantl- 
lord ha.s neglected to cany out after licing 
particularly notified (Scli. 1, pt. iii.). Tenants 
under agreements made liefore 1 Januai’y 1921 
Aid which .secure them fair and reitsonable com¬ 
pensation for tliesc^f) improvements are hound 
.by the terms of tboir agreements in this rela¬ 
tion (§H-y.' 'Phe.amoiint'of compensation is the 
va-lue of tlie improvements to an incoming 
tenant os determined by arbitAtion. Coni- 


pi’ii.satioii is also due for inen‘<i.sed or dimin- 
i.slicd value of the liolditig acefirdirig to a 
record made under 82 (^i 9), for damage by 
deer and winged game over one shilling jier 
aci'C danuaged (S 11), for uiiroa,honablc dislnrb- 
anec hy notico to quit, as set out in § 12, in¬ 
cluding compensation to an employd-eottagi-r 
disturbed by tlic same notieo under ecrt.iin 
ciieiiinstancos (g 14), and eonqioiisation wlien 
possession is taken by moitgagees, when tbe.so 
are not bound by the lease (^ 1.5), 'I'lie huidloid 
may obtain a charging order by the .Minister 
of Agriculture for tbe expenses of drainage. 

8. jAind NatioiiaJimt'ion. This is now but 
part of‘llie idea of natiomdisntlon of pm- 
{jorty ami indusliies, on wbieb it is genei-ally 
agreed tliat comi'cnsation w’ould bo payiblo. 

w. A. n. 

COMPETITION AND CUSTOM. \Vc.nlth 
having been produced, Is forthwith—or even in 
the act of jiroduction—distributed am(ing.st 
those who have boon conecriicd in its prodfletion, 
and tliC sliare of tho product which falls to the 
lot of ench of these is determined in the 
iibseiice of disturbing cau.soa by competition. 
Competition has been defined as the free action 
of individual sclf-intero.st — that is to say, 
supposing a given amount of woaltli to lie 
divided amongst four iierson.s, the jiroportiou 
of it which cacli gets will depend on the oxtenl 
to which he is auperior to the others in thu 
qualities necessary to the struggle, the strongest 
for thia purpose getting moat and the wcak'^Rt 
lea.st. But competition is more oleaily seen in 
its re.sults. 1, Granting that every man .'^coks 
t<) increase his ])leasiues and reduce Ins pains, 
i..’. to secure an iiicieasc of pleasure for a given 
amount of exertion, or a given amount of 
jileasure for a smaller anioiint of exertion, wc 
see that every man will set iiimsclf to procure 
the neoe.saaricR and comforts of life at a minimum 
of saciUioc ; no one will work harder for a given 
result than he need. The same 1/olds good 
when division of labour and exebango appear. 
Everyman will now strive to cxuliangc the pro¬ 
ducts of his labour for as much os j'ossible ot 
tbe ])roducts of tho labour of others, for by so 
doing be will increase tlie amount of necessaries 
and comfoits which his labour commands. 
When this process h.as become general the re¬ 
sult will be that .similar c.xchangcs will take 
place on similar terms. This is commonly ex- 
jiresscxl by saying that there cun only be one 
jiricc at one time for the same unit of the same 
(piality of the same article in the same market 
(sec Market). Thus a quartern loaf of house¬ 
hold bread may be assumed to be at the same 
price on the same day aD over Oxford, hut may 
bo at a difForent price in Bristol, Norwich, and 
Durham ; a quarter of wheat of the .same quality 
to sell for the same sum all over England ; an 
ounce of silver all over the civilised M'orld. TIiom 
are the results of “commercial" competition. 
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2. Granting all aro striving for a maximum 
return to ti.rir exertions, producers will beUike 
thenipelvcs to those forms of production which 
oilcT such a return, whether immediately or by 
means of exchange. Labourers will go whei’o 
wages are liighesi; maiiuracUirera will embark 
In those industries wliich give the largest pro¬ 
fits ; eajiibih.sta will lend ilicir savings to those 
wlio can bo trusted to pay the higltest interest. 
Hut in time all these; inequaliLie> will vani.sli. 
If o(’cuj)ation A, for example, is crowded because 
of the high letnrn which excrtioii commands in 
it, occuj'ation B will be comjiaratively deserted, 
with the result tiiat the products of B will rise 
in value as compared with those of A, and the 
rew'ards of those engaged will rise and fall j)ro- 
poj'tionately. Ultimately an (•i[uality will be 
arrived at—that is to say, that whether by 
wages, piofils, or interest, e(jual ellbria and 
saciilices w..l seenro an espial real reward, how¬ 
ever dissiniilar tlio services by which they are 
represented, or the money-payment in which 
their reward is given. This is popularly e.x- 
pressed by saying that “in the long run wages 
and prolils tend to an equality,” and is the 
result of “ industrial ” competition. 

Thus lar the working and results of cx)inpeti- 
ticn have been described in an “economic” 
world, among a ])eoj)l(;, lliat is, wlio were actu¬ 
ated by economic motives and no other. It is 
c.ominoiily brouglit into relation with the lads 
of life by sayn)g that it is a “ tendency.” Tlu.s 
may iiumii one of two things—(1) In the eco- 
noinic uoild, as wo see, competition is C07npleto 
luul its lesults an; jvitcut. The pos-sibility, the 
vision, of a greater i-'ward for his exertion.s avill 
wake a man shift hia xvaros from one market to 
lUioLlri. and tlie «ime prospect will load him 
to shin himsob' and his capi^l from one under¬ 
taking or calling to anoLli''!’ so soon a.s may he ; 
with him no other motive can or docs interfere. 
C’oinjietition in actual life is a tendency in so 
far as men ki the absence of any counterbalanc¬ 
ing motive me swayed by self-interest. The 
expression doc.s not imply that self-interest is 
more than one motive out of many, but it is 
the motive to which alone economists attend. 
(2) It is sometimes assumed that competition is 
a tendency in the sense that it is a force of 
gradually increasing strength in determining 
distribution. How far comiietrtion is a tendency 
in this latter sense is a matter of considerable 
dispute. It would be quite imjiossiblo to di.s- 
cuss the relative strength at any moment of the 
various motives which influence human action, 
as, p.g. to .‘*how the comparative force of patriot¬ 
ism and .self-interest in the average man in two 
successive generations. But taking the material 
world and tlie distribution of w'calth in it, we 
may have dclinitc forces at woi’k which arc, so 
to say, rivals of competition in this field. 

1. JCarly in the 19th century it was taken for 
granted that tlie only serious hindrance in the 


way of perfect competition was custom. Custom, 
i.e. the doing a thing because otliers have done 
it, lias at all times been a jiowerful iiifliienco in 
the world. It i.s scon in botli the .spheics of 
competition. Custom may fix prices year after 
year ; custom dotermiiies a man’s w'alk in life, 
the employment of labour and capital, often to 
the exclusion of ;iiiy other motive. “Heralds 
in SjiarLa,” says Ili'rodotus (vi. CO), “are not 
so made on account of any .s})CC‘iiil clearness of 
voice, but .son succeeds father.” The younger 
sons of the peasant owner in Aiucrgnc leave 
tlieir native mountaina to work in TarLs and 
cl.scwlu'i'c, not because wages are higher, but 
because it is the tradition to do so in order to 
avoid breaking up the family estate. It may 
be strongly argued thatonstom is losing strength. 
It is still pow Cl fill in the Last, more powerful 
in Asia than in Kiiropo, in Kuropo than in 
AriKU'ica ; it w’as strnngci' and extended over a 
wider area a century ago than now; the jiro- 
fession.s, etc. in which it still Uiigei-s among 
ourselves are gradually .shaking it off; its <lLs- 
appearance as a factor in exchange would be an 
julilitioual illustration of the tiausition from 
status to contract, which is said to characterLso 
the modern as distinguLshod from the ancient 
or modi.Tval world. 

2. Combination is commonly said to be an 
obstacle or intermption to competition, and if 
com])etition be defined as the action of indi¬ 
vidual self-interest, it is, at first sight, incon- 
sistimt with combination. Thus, e.g. if com¬ 
petition in the above sense is thorough going, 
every workman will make Ids own terms with 
his master, will compete against Ids fellow- 
workmen for employment, will stand or fall by 
his ow’n individual strength. Tho labour 
market will exhibit the spectacle of a three¬ 
fold struggle, viz. of master against master 
for workmen, of workman against workman for 
employment, and of master against w’otkman 
to settle tho rate of wages. Removo either of 
these by combination of workmen in trades- 
unions or of masters in associ.T.tions, and com¬ 
petition is jiro^tanto diminished. So, too, in 
e.xeliango ; here it is the struggle to sell and 
the struggle to buy, and the struggle between 
buyejs and sellers w'ldch settles the jirice. A 
combination of buyers or sellers, a “ring” of 
any kind, diiniiiislie.s tho competition. In 
!Michigan, e.f/. the .sellers of salt, by an agree¬ 
ment to sell through a joint agent only and at 
uniform rates, put an end to all competition 
amongst themselves. On tho other liniul it 
may he urged (a) that althougli in bolb of tliese 
eases competition i.s in one direetion weakened, 
ill anotlicr it is streiigthe.ned. Tlie competition 
among sellers in tho laboiu- or the salt market 
is suspended only to increase their strength in 
competing with buyers, to enable tlieir self- 
interest to act with greater force ; the struggle 
is moi'Q severe os being between organic 
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bodies rather than between isolated indiriduals; 
(6) that all combination is really in the end 
dictated by self-interest, and that no one who 
joins a combination does so with the idea that 
his own interest will sufl’er, but rather that the 
interests of tlic individuals are bound up with 
the interest of the body to which they belong. 

3. A tliird rival of competition is socialism. 
In competition, as we have seen, every man is 
loft to secure for himself what ho can of the 
wealth which he has hel[)cd to produce. Social¬ 
ism would substitute for this “scramble” an 
orderly distribution by the state. So far us wo 
aro concei'iicd with it hci'o, socialism would nut 
directly affect production, but taking wealth 
when produced, the state would distribute it by 
some one of its organs. The principle of dis- 
tiibution is immaterial to our subject; whether 
the sfcito proceed on some real or supposed 
groimd of e(|uity, distribute according to deserts 
or according to needs, it will etpially put an end 
to competition. 

For Adam Smith the end of the statesman is 
to socure that all distribution proceeds on com¬ 
petitive pnncii)los; the removal of all hindrances 
and obstacles to the free play of individual self- 
interest is the goncral lesson of tho IVealthof 
Nations; whilst at the same time tho writer 
shows that the results of competition are but 
seldom seen in their fulness. For Kicardo com¬ 
petition is a postulate ; his conclusions uniformly 
depend on tho assumption that all men know 
and seek their own interest without let or 
hindrance. Mill assumes competition in part, 
and in part treats it as a growing forco ; much 
of his reasoning, like that of Ricardo, starts 
from the hypothesis that competition is uni¬ 
versal ; much again of his treatise is devoted to 
showing its limitations in pnictice. Cairnes 
has ])ointed out that theso limiUtions are far 
more effective than was supposed in his theory 
of mutually exclusive, or, as he calls them, 
“non-competing," groups of producers, hut his 
conclusions have jierhaps no claim to finality. 
Cliffe Leslie again showed, by some remark¬ 
able instances, firsty how much Aiore lasting is 
custom than was once thought, and how much 
a man’s actions aro determined by his sur¬ 
roundings, mthcr than by simple motives such 
as self-interest; and secondly, that the Iteas 
over which anything like equality in prices can 
bo traced are very small, and that so far the 
tendency has been for fresh inequalities to arise 
as fast as the old arc obliterated. 

[See Adam Smith, Wealth of Nalioni>, bk. i. 
ch. X. ; pt. iubU. iv. ch. i.-viii.—Mill, Principles 
qf Political Economyy ])k. ii. ch. iv.—Ciiirnoq, 
Sovu he.ading Principles of Pdiiical Ecommy 
ntsdy Expounded. Le.s]ie, Essays in Pol- 

iiieal and Moral Philosophy, xv. xvii. xxi.— 
SidgM'ickj The Principlei of Politiced Economy, 
fntrod. i. iii.—F. Walker, PoliiiraJ. Ei 'onomy, bk. 
ch. 1] - L.ii.1'. 


COMPETITION AND RiSGULApoN. Whew 
one man \ics with another for the advan¬ 
tage of dealing with a tliird party, there is com- 
jietition. Simple cxamjiles are : tho public at an 
auction biddingagainstcach other; asliojikeepei 
lowering Iiis prices to attract custom. The action 
of a competitor is less sinijile when, changing liia 
o(!ru])atioii, ho enters the trade of those with 
wliom he competes. “ The operation of compo- 
titioii ... by whicli the teruLS of similar 
exchanges aro kept approximately similar 
should be carefully distinguished from that 
other action of competition by which certain 
inequalities in the remuneration of dissimilar 
services‘ Lend to he continually removed” 
(Sidgwiitk’s Political Economy, Introd. cli. iii. 
§ 3). d'heso varieties of compotitioii are distiu- 
guished by Caiines as “commercial” and 
“ industrial ” comi>ctition {Leading Principles, 
part i. ch. iii.) The simpler process may be 
illustrated by the action of physica^ forces 
tending to equilibrium. Jevons conqiares the 
cquatiou.s of “final utility” wlikdi determine 
market prices to tlic difl'crcntial equations 
which determine the equilibrium of a mechan¬ 
ical system {Theory of Political Economy, ch. 
iv.) The analogies of exact science, the formula 
of Jevons and Walras, arc less helpful when we 
regard competitors as balancing tho tolal utilities 
of ditlcreut occupations. Tlic equation of 
“net advantages,” to nae Prof. Marsh.aila 
[ihraao (soe Prinxiples of Ecano'Diics) in dilferent 
trades is not very analogous to any tlicorcm in 
mathematical physios. 

Competition is contrasted with monopoly and 
combination; with governmental regulation, 
charity, and custom. Tho preferability of 
competition to these regimes is debated on 
grounds which may be distinguished as trans¬ 
cendental and utilitarian. 

(1) Competition is advocated as natural in an 
optimistic sense ; as consonant with justice and 
abstract right. But (a) those who M'ith Burke 
maintain that the “laws of commerce are the 
laws of nature, and thciuforo tho laws of God,” 
employ an argument from design which few 
now accept. And (//) the other metaphysical 
reasons prosupj)ose an unreal freedom of compe¬ 
tition. Actually, competitors do not start 
fair; iuheritanco and other causes favour 
sorao ; want of capiul, education, oj)pcrtunity, 
handicap many (Wagner, Lchrhuch dcr Pol, 
OeJeon., § 100 fi/ seq.) Society is stratified in 
“non-competing groups” (Cairnes, Leading 
Prinaipl.es, ch. iii. ; Mill, bk. ii. ch. xiv. § 2). 
Where mobility of labour from one group to 
another docs not exist, there is no jircsumptior 
that competition, thus liampered, effects an 
equitable distribution. Even if perfect equality 
of opportunity were attainable, natural ability 
would,still constitute a non-competing gi'ouji. 
Is it clear then that competition botwoon M’ork-, 
men is “the only way to equity, and that any 
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interfbrence with it must involve injustice T* 
(Dansou, lVS,Uh of Households, par. 811). 
Kathor the coincidence of competition with 
justice is “a perlcetly a priori assumption, 
an unproved su])position ” (Wagner, he. cil.) 

(2) Kojoctiiig the ‘‘metapliyHical incubus” 
of abstract ju’ineiples and riglits (Jevons, Stale 
in llclation to Labour, ch. i.), bjt us weigh the 
utility of competition. Its tendency to equal 
distribution of wealth deserves place under this 
head (cp. lientham, IhinnipUs of the Civil 
Code, pt. i. ch. vi. ; J. S. Mill, l/tifi/ariitnism, 
p. 93). Also, in this Tdginic, more than any 
other, each individual is BtimuLiLed by self- 
interest to do his best for the supply of* others’ 
wjuits. “ Tlui dilliouity of lindiiig any adequate 
substitute for it (the motive of self-interest) is 
an almost invincible obstacle in the way of 
reconstnieting society on any but its present 
individuali-'tic basis ” (Sidgwick). However, 
“trusts” and other modern forms of monopoly 
arc loss blamed for inediciemy than for im¬ 
moderate charges and gains (C. W. Baker, J/otw- 
polies and the J'rnplc, 1889). 

Competition is an almost ineradicable growth 
of self-interested human nature. “ Expollas 
furea, tamen uscpie recuiTot" Combinations 
lesisting the tendency of this forco arc liable to 
disruption. Professor Marshall says arbi- 
tiators “must not set up aiTangcmcnts widely 
dilfercnt from those which would have been 
brought about by com]ietition.” They should 
follow the example of licnnie, who, when ho 
had to construct a breakwater, first asccrhiined 
“the slope at wliich tho natural action of the 
waves would arrange a bank,” and then “let 
stones into tho water so as to form such a slope ” 
{Eimoi lies of Industry, bk. iii. ch. viii. § 2). 

Again, conipelition has the advantage of 
tending to a definite determinate adjustment; 
affording a 8imj)le intelligible rule, laissezfairc. 
Whereas the baigain between combinations is 
indotermiui^tc; or only determinable by some 
extra-economic prineijde not commanding 
general assent (Sidgivick, Political Ecmwmy, 
bk. ii. ch. X. § 2 ; Meiiger, Orundsatze, ch. 
iv. ; Edgeu-orth, Mathematical Psi/chics, pp. 
20-.^6). Jevons says {SncTUifc Prim&r, cK 
vii.), “there is no w’ay of deciding what is a 
fair day’s wages” outside competition. It is 
difficult i;v(!n to iuLiJine upon,what other juin- 
ci})lo cei-tain complicated transael ions of modern 
trade and industry could bo regulated. 

Again, comj'ctition is a stnigglo for life 
which results in tho survival of the fittest. 
Hmvever, the “selection” is not “natural,”but 
artificial; so far as tlio comijctitors do not start 
fair (Wagner, Lchrtnwh, § 136 ; above (1, h)). 
Nor is the “fitness” v/hich economical com- i 
petition tests of tho highest order. Success may ! 
be due to cleverness in attracting business, or to 
a lower stauda^ of comfort. That a degraded 
standard may result fi’om unrestricted oompoti- 


tion is shown in Booth’s Life and Labour of iht 
People in London. Mere survival, adaptation to 
“being”ratherthai] “well-being,”isnotanideal. 
(Sidgwick, Theory of Evolution, “Mind," vol.i.) 

Against the advantages of the “ struggle for 
life” bliould also be set the allegation of trade- 
unionists lliat in unreguiatwJ conijictition men 
' injure themselves by over-oxertioii (Rci>ort of 
Trades-Union Commission, 1867), the infantile 
mortality, and other evils ascribed to the un¬ 
restricted employment of motlieis (Jevons’s 
State in Pdati&n to Labour, ch. ii’ ). 

Fuither objections to competition are that it 
defeats itself when the successful competitor, 
liuviug cru.shed out his rivals, becomes a mono- 
j’olist (see Hadley, llailway Transportation; 
Foxwell, “Dos Jlcvm d'ficoriomie 

PolUujuc, 1889). Again competition involves 
much waste of eflort in advertising and .search 
for employment;—much waste of ca}»ital, as 
when two raihvays are made whore one would 
be sufficient. Again there are many arrange¬ 
ments which it is the interest of all combined 
to adopt, but of each acting in comjietition to 
violate; e.g. Sunday re.at, or early closing of 
shops. Other disadvauUges arc stated by 
Professor Sidgwick with s[>ecial reference to 
governmental regulation (Political Ecmwmy, 
bk. iii. ch. Ii.) 

The case for interference i.o. primd fade 
stronger with respect to foreign trade ; where 
the object of government is not the iuteiest of 
all parties concerned, but only of their own 
country. List maintains that the freedom of 
trade advocated by Adam Smith is best for the 
world as a whole; but that for particular 
countries it is better to develop their own manu¬ 
factures by protection (Das nalimiale Systen. 
dcr Polil. Oel'on.) 

So far, on the supposition that all parties are 
intelligent enough to know their own interest, 
and free to make their own terms. Tho case 
for interference is stronger where those condi¬ 
tions arc wanting. 'I'lic plea of ignorance is 
urged “ in those special cases where it is impos¬ 
sible, or at IcJlst difUciilt, for tlio buyer of 
goods to verify their character for himself” 
(Jevons, op. cil. ; Say, Cours, Parlic, ch. x.) 
Want of freedom is moro dilficult to define 
scientifically. Absolutely free competition no¬ 
where exists (above (1, b)). Sujiposo a.s much 
mobility of labour to exist as in the ca.se of Irish 
colticr-tcimnts before 1881, or tho “sweated” 
woikers in East London ; if the tmna estab¬ 
lished by tho play of supply and demand are 
not favoumblo to those classes, shall we say that 
they art not free, or only not fortunate '! 

The general prcsunijition in favour of compe¬ 
tition may be outweighed in particular ca-ses by 
tho disadvantages which have been noticed. 
The balance of contemporary opinion acorns 
inclining to the position thus indicated by 
Professor Sidgwdek. “It does sot appear tc 
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me that tlie answer ... in concrete cases can 
reasonably be dccidefl by any broad general 
formula ; but rather that every ease must bo 
dealt with on its own merits, alter carefully 
weighing the advantages and (hawbucks of 
irttervention. The expediency ol such interfer- 
onee in any particular wise can only be deckled 
by the light of experience aft(T a careful balance 
of conflicting considerations.” 

[Tlie authorities on this subject are inimnierablo. 
Prof. Marshall’s of Kcon<mncx maybe 

specially mentionud as allowing (1) how deejily 
iugi-aincd in our nature is the jinnciple of com¬ 
petition, which malcKS itself felt even in institutions 
which seem to be only regulated by custom (2) liow 
far from ith’ally perfect is the system of laissez-faire., 
since it is theoretically possible that goveriiniental 
interposition should etl'ect an increase of Avealtii 
(bk. V. horirine of Maximum Isalisfadioix). — The 
vicw.s nf the older aulhorities aie coiisidcre.d, and 
some new lights are imparted in [h’of. Marsliall s 
Address On scone fi.vpcri.? of (Jimipelitinn to section 
F of the British Assneiation, lS9n. | f. t. f. 

COMPLEMENTARY GOODS. This ex¬ 
pression is used by tlio Austrian economist 
Monger {Volkswirlhschnfi, 1871, ]ip- ‘dc.) 
who describes goods as of first, second, or higher 
lank in order of jirodnction. In the jiroduction 
of bread, for example, the brwid itself would bo 
of the first rank, Hour, salt, yeast, tlic services 
of a baker and his bakery, etc., ivould bo goods 
of the seconil rank ; grain, mill, and miller’s 
work would be goods of the third rank, and so 
on. In such cases the sejiarato goods of each 
remoter rank must be combined, if they are to 
produce the goods of the rank nearer the actual 
consumption ; they are eomplnmentary parts of 
a total. This conception beenmes of special 
interest when the value of the comj'lementary 
goods is considered for each separately ; and 
this question has been carefully treated by 
Wicser {dcr Notarlicke JFerth, 1889, ]>. 101, 
etc.) and Bbhra-Bawerk (Positive Tlicorie. dcs 
ICapitales, 1889, p. 179, etc., English trunsla. 
tion (1891), pp. 165, etc.) The discussion in 
J. S. Mill (Political Economy, iii. xvi.) of some 
peculiar cases of value (joint cost of production) 
followed up by .Jevons (Political Econxmy, 3d 
ed. p. 197) is in many way.s closely analogous. 
(See also QxuvrL Jcnnwil, of Economics, April 
1889, p. 338.) (See Consumrrs’ Goods.) 

j. n. 

COMPOSITION. See Bankruptcy. 
COMPOUND INTEREST. Interest that 
arises from adding to the principal the intorcsl 
as it becomes due and then considering the sum 
that acciues at the end of each stated time as a 
new principal. For short jieriod.s t»f time the 
ooiiipound interest of any sum difl'ers but little 
from its simple -interest, but if compound in¬ 
terest wallowed to accumulate for a number of 
yoaA, J,bo incT;case isvery great. Any sum placed 
out at 5 yer cent compound interest will doubb’. 
itaelf in 14} years. Hence af 5 per cent com¬ 
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pound interest £1 would - in 14} years amonni 
to £2; in 28^ years to £4 ; and in 213| years to 
£32,768. At Hiiiiplo interest tlie £1 in 2133 
years would iiicrcase to £11:13 : 9 only. 

■T. E. M. 

COMPROMISE (Scote law). An actual ad¬ 
justment of disputed claims by mutual (am 
oessioTi. A- 

COMPTES, CiiAMBUK !)Ks. In the reign of 
Phili[) IV., the Cour du Jloij, the eliicf organ 
of the central administration in iiiediieval 
France, was subdivkhsi into three bodies, for 
the sejiarate function.s of adininistration, justice, 
and finance. Tliese. bodu's were the ciriiseil dii 
roij, ccirreaponding to the comdHum ordi- 
luiriitm in England ; the parlonxnt de. Paris, 
corresponding to our courts of king’s bench 
and eonnnou )ileas; and the. chavihrc des 
compfxs, corres]iondiiig to our l^xcheqiier. The 
cltaxnhrc des coiopte't originally followed the 
king, but was fixed at I’aris liy aii^edict of 
1319. Its diit f functions were to audit the 
accounts of the local baillis and sr-nxsehanx, to 
receive payments from tlie royal domain and 
direct taxes, and to decide Judicial (piestions 
arising from thes(} jiaymeiits. Originally it 
had some voice in settling the amount and 
incidence oj‘ taxation, but its admini.stratlve 
functions were gradually curtailed by the 
growing oraiiijiotonco of the controller-goneral 
and the royal council. In the 14Lh century 
the chambre dcs coxnpics was a more important 
body than the parliament of Paris, and in 
1339, when Philii' VI. went to Flanders, ho 
left the chief uulliontyin its hands. But by 
the 18th century it had s’uik into eoiujiarative 
insignilicancc, and is rarely heard of. The 
audit of accounts, wliich remained its chief 
function, had become a mere formality, and 
was often tif'ty years bcliindhaiid. But it inu.st 
still have possessed some means of enriching 
its inemb(ws, for its seats sold for a higher 
])ricc than those in the other cours %ouvcTaincs, 
The ollice of e.oiuscillcr in the chambre des 
coinptes was sold under Ijouis XV. for 1.50,000 
livrea ; whereas the higliest price in this century 
for a .seat in the ^)ailiament was 60,000 livres, 
and in the cour dcs aides 4.5,000. The chamhrt 
dcs comptes was suppreasod by a law of 7th 
vScpteinber 1790, at ivhich time it contained 
2S9 0 dicers. 

[Gas'iuet, Prhis dcs Institutions Politiqnes el 
Sodales de I’Andenne France, Paris, 1886 
Cheruel, Diclionnaire Ilistorique des Institutioni 
de la France, Pari.H, 1884.] B. L. 

COMPULSORY PILOTAGE. Ropcalinj! 
all then existing legislation on pilotage, tin 
Pilotage Act, 1913, c. 31, dealt infer with 
compulsory pilotage (^§ 10-1.5). By § 11 
“Every ship (other than an exce[itc(l ship' 
while navigating in a ]iilolage district inwbiel 
])ilotago is compulsory for the ]mrposo o 
entering, leaving, or making usp (iiicludinj 
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‘moving aboi^t' by § 32) of any port iu Uio 
district, a’ld every ship carrying jiussengers 
(other than an exee[)to(l ship) wliile navigating 
for any such jnirposo,” must be utider a local 
licensed jiilolor a sliiji’s officer with that qimli- 
fieation, under u penalty of double the ]iilot- 
agy duos. K.vcnipLcd ships are tliosc belong¬ 
ing to Ilis Majesty, ]>leasuu! yachts, fisliing 
vessels, feny boats plying solely within the 
limits of a harbour authority, shijw under 50 
tons gi'oss tonnage, those sjieeially exempted 
under any bye-law of a jjilot.igc autborily such 
as coastal tradei’s, and lioim! liatle ships, and 
local vessels ])i'lotjgiiig to ci-rtaiii jiubhe author¬ 
ities. 'i'iu! di'lcnce loruicrly availaldf to an 
owner or master for damage caused by lier 
navigation, namely, tliat she was under the 
control of a eoinjuilsoiy jiilot, was abolished as 
from 1 .lanuary ]!)jy 15). 

CompuLuy pilotage is hased on Ihe jn'in- 
eij)le that the staler is justified iu interieiiiig to 
j)roLeet ships and then' eaigoes from injury by 
ulber vessels owing to an inadeipmto Icnowiodg(! 
of the daiigeis ol iia\igation in s[>ecilied jiotls 
and harlMUirs ami disfnets. 

[Sec AJaisilen’s at and the Laira 

of Knqhnid.] W. A. B. 

COML’lJLSOltY ntKFKKKJsUlK or “Ihe- 
ferential PayiiieiitH.” In the distiibutiou of the 
property of a hanknijit and of the assets oi a 
company being wound U]) tlie following debts 
ate to i.e jiaid liejore all (jtliers, viz. one yeai’s 
rates and taxes ; four Jinuilhs’ salaries ol cleihs 
or senaiits np to i:50 each ; two moiiliis’ 
wages of labourers or workmen up to £25 
each; woikmeii's couipeiiaafion up to £100, 
and arrtsara of contributions to Jv'alioiial Insur¬ 
ance Tliose delifs rank equally Ik tween 
tliejnselv'cs (I’anhnipfcy Act, 1914, s. 33). 

w. A. n. 

COMiaibSORY TAKlXd OK LA^B. The 
right of the slate to lake land foi public pur- 
})osos, sublet to the obligation of making com¬ 
pensation, has been recognised by all mod<-Mi 
legal Hysienia. This I'ight may be exeie.ised by 
the state itself or by individuals aefiiig umier 
the authority ol the state, 'rite object for wliieli 
laud may be taken eonijudsoiily is stated to be 
“ ]>ul)lie utility.” Tlierc is, however, great 
diflieiilty iu defining “juiblic utility,” as 
it must vary in different equntrics owing to 
variations in material surroundings. Eandoljili 
suggests /A'otY’?/?, vol. iii. p. 320) 

that undertakings should only he held to he of 
a pnhlio nature where they are such as the state 
itself or iUs suburdinato ]>oUtical corporations 
might properly engage in, and lie coudeiun.s the 
acts passed in the Kew Knglaiid states to author¬ 
ise the taking oi land for the ore(;tion and inain- 
toiianco ol water power. In lljoUnited States a 
eor[)oratiou taking land compulsorily ijpao facto 
bceomes liable to make comjiciisalion, sinee the 
written constitution recognises tho right to 


compensation ; in other countries provision for 
eonijierisation is made by statute. The Code 
Na})olcon by art. 545 declares “ that no one is 
obliged to transfer bis property unless it bo for 
the public utility and in eonsideratioii of a just 
and iireviou.s indemnity.” In the cuhmies, e.g. 
in New South "Wales, provision has lieen niailo 
for resuming land for certain s])eeilied public 
])urpu,se.s, and tlie land giants usually eoiiUin a 
clause relating to rusuiiijition. But in England 
no general law' lias ever been passed to deline 
when land may be taken. Each taking of land 
must be anthoi’iscd by special or general act of 
l»arliameiit. iTic Crofters Act, however, gives 
under ei'rtain conditions ])ower to tho oroltor 
eominis.sioncrs to enlarge crofter lioldings. 

English sUtiite.s on the eoiiipulsory taking of 
land fall into three classes: (1) Wlieie eonipul- 
sory power.s have been conferred on public bodies 
lor sjiL'Ciiied purposes, Bulijeet to a scheme being 
appian’ed by a government department and to 
coiifirniatinn by statute. Tlie Arthan 'Dwellings 
Acts, 1333-1882 ; 33 k 34 Viet. c. 75 {.vchool 
sii''.si ; 44 & 45 Viet. c. 20 (post-ofliee sites); and 
the Ilousiug of tho Working Classc.s Acts, 1890- 
1923, come under this ela^.>). (2) Where the 

statute gives a particular corporation, suelt ns a 
raihvay company, ])owcr to take laud. (3) The 
C’rolters Act 1886, enabling a coniniission to en¬ 
large ctoll(‘rs’ holdings, Small lioldings Act, 
1907. The pierogative right of the Crown to 
lake land or biiildiim's as najuiretl by the Defence 
of the Realm is fully discussed iu A.G. v. De 
Ki'yser's Royal Hotel, Ltd. (1920), A.C. 50S. 
(See COMPKNaATlON.) .1. IC. C. M. ; W. A. B. 

COMTE, Avuttste, the founder of rodtivmne, 
was born at Montpellier 1798, and died at Paris, 
1857. After studying bard, eaiteeially mathe¬ 
matics, lie was received, the fourth on tho list, 
at tlie Eeole Pol} teehiii(]Ue. Insubordination 
led to his ex]>nlsion from tho school, and he 
fe,imd himself without jiosilioii or means. After 
some li'uitless ellorts lie attached himself, 1818, 
to Saint-Simon, wlio^e .secretary he became, 
hiieeeeding iu this office to the historian 
Augustin Thierry ; but, in 1824, in connection 
with the bringing out of the Catf'chuiac dcs 
iudiidricls, in wliieh the Sy.sti'/iir de, politique 
po,v<!//iv, due entirely to the i>en of Comte, 
appeiirod, Ibere arose a disagreement betw’ocn 
the master and the scholar. Comte desiu’d to 
be master in his turn. The idiosyncrasies of 
these two p('rsoiialitie.s, to neither of wldeli 
cMiergy can be denied, were certain, sooner or 
later, to lead to a separation. Comte iiiarried 
.soou after, but overwork and the burden of 
worries which his disposition magnified to a 
remarkable ilcgree, brought on a Bcrious de- 
raugmnent of the brain. 'I'his attack was 
8iic<-essfnlly overeonie by eare and nuisiiig, but 
it would perhaps be rash to afllrm that the cure 
W'as coiiiplnte,. 

After a treatment for this serious malady 
which lasted nine luontlia, A. Comte found 
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himself afresh in face of tbo most pressing 
monetary {litticiiltics. However, ho obtained in 
time the position of assistant to one of tho 
professors at tho h!ioole Polytechnique, and the 
post of examiner to tlie same school. He 
joined to this a ]ilaco os nshor in a })rivato 
institution, and, llianks to Iho moderation of 
his requirtiini nts, was able to emidoy himself 
qnictly with his favonritc occupations. It was 
at this date that ho composed the great work 
w'o shall a}>cak of later on, and W'iiich, as we 
shall jirocoed to show, deals rather with philo¬ 
sophy than with eoonomica. ^ 

With a little I'vudence and care ho wonlu 
have boon able, in this manner, to contimio 
the labours which ho had most at heart. 
Unfortunately, a i)rofcssorBhip of algebraical 
analysis which ho sought for was given to 
Stunn He made an enemy of Arago, w!io 
had been the cause of this appointment His 
temper sot the backs of the wdiolc council of the 
school up against him, and ho was removed 
from his post of examiner, and in consequence 
from that of assistant lecturer. It should be 
stated that he had fulfilled both these duties in 
tho most complete and conseientious manner, 
besides having, from 1830 to 1848, given to 
the Associatim rolytcc}t,niq;iie gratuitously, and 
without a single omission, a course of lectures 
on astronomy. 

Deprived of his regular resources, separated 
by mutual consent from his wife, he had to de¬ 
pend for the means of existence on the pui'ses 
of his ft lends and disciples. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that he, we may almost say, demanded 
this help, with some persistence and even with 
hauie\ir. Ho held that ho had a right to these 
subsidies in retuni for tho services which, as 
a philosopher, he rendered to civilisation.—It 
was a debt the repayment of which he claimed 
rather than assistance which he solicited (see ' 
his Leltrea A J. S. Mill). 

His great work, on which he had laboured 
for twenty years, his Caurs de J'hilosophie Posi¬ 
tive (6 vols. in 8vo) a])poared 1839-42. 

The fundamental idea to w^ieh Comte has 
given the name of pcsiti\dsm is, that “ we know 
nothing but phmnmma, and that the knowledge 
we have of these is relative and not absolute. 
We know neither the essence nor the real mode 
by which any fact is produced ; we only know 
the relatu/ns of the succession or the similarity of 
facte one to another. These relations are con¬ 
stant,_that is to say, always tho same under tho 
same circumstances. The constant resemblances 
which bind phenomena together, and tho con- 
Itant succossione whicli unite them under the 
tittles of anteoodente uid consequences, are what 
, are termed their laws. The laws of phenomena 
are alHhat we can knowiof them, llicir essen- 
flal natures an(f their causes are unknown to us, 
and remain'impeuetrable.'’ * 

He supported this doctrine by a historic 


theory which ho called the Three^Stages {Thiori* 
dcs trois itaU) —the theological stage, including 
fotichism, i)olythcism, and monotheism; the 
metaphysical stage; finally, the }X)sitivc or 
i scientific stage. It will he seen that in all this 
; we arc rather at a distance from tlio domain of 
I economics. Hence we must pause here in our 
ex])osiLion of tho doctrines of Auguste Comte, 
contenting ourselves xvith reminding our readers 
that, after 1845, his mind underwent a trans- 
Ibrnmtion at which many of his disciiiles were 
justly astonished, and in which tho majority 
of them declined to follow him. He, w'ho 
previously had refused adherence to any form 
of worship, instituted one of which ho made 
himself the high ]>rie8t, and which, in ite philo- 
sojihy, borrows from iwmtheism, if not from 
feiichism. In his eyes, to quote only one ex¬ 
ample, it is duo “ to pay honour to the planets, 
especially to the snii and moon." lie rearranged, 
rather let us say he reconstructed, his de 

politiqiui positive, adding, os a sub-title, ou 
2'raiii de Socioloyie msiilnant Ja IhlUjian, de 
VnumanUi (1851 in 8vo), he then composed a 
CaUcJiisme Posiiimslc, and finally a Cakndrur 
Positiviste, in which he instituted saints and snb- 
sainte, supplementary ones, selected from all 
countries and from all periods of time. He even 
went further than this; ho established sacra 
mente, and under his title ot poniifex proceeded 
to administer them—the last wanderings of a 
mind elevated in some rosjiects, but ill-balanccd 
and driven out of its right course by many freaks 
of temperament, particularly by pride. Apart 
from his thcoso])hy A. Comte baa had and still 
has many distinguished disciples in France and 
abroad. Ho may be said even to have founded 
a school. We may quote among his disciples 
who are dead Littre, John Stuart Mill, and 
Grote tho historian. A. o. f. 

COMTE, Auo., AND English Political 
Economy. Comte’s importance for the history 
of English political economy is dtc first, and 
chiefly, to his influence on John Stuart Mill. 
About 1830 Mill, diasatisfied with the views oi 
his father and Bontham, was reading eagerly 
llio tracts of the St. Simonians, including, at 
that time, one by Comte, whicli promulgated 
the law of the three stages of tho evolution of 
science. In 1839, when Mill was planning his 
Logic, he took up the study of the I^ilosophie 
Positive. The conception of tho inverse deduc¬ 
tive method, described afterwards in tho Logic 
as the pro]»er method of historical and statistical 
inquiries (bk. vi. ch. ix., x.), was (he tells us, 
Auloh., 210) derived wholly from Comte. The 
two men corresponded with each other on 
cordial terms (1841-46), though they never 
mot. This corresiKnidence, so far os published 
(Lettres d'Auguste Comic A John Stuart Mill, 
Paris 1877), shows that Mill had substan¬ 
tially accepted the law of the three stages, 
and had been strongly impressed with Comte'i 
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idea of s master-science of sociology, dealing 
both with the prosent order, or statica, of 
society and with its evolution, or dynamics. 
The idea was not new. It may bo traced to 
Aristotle, and among economists Comte allowed 
that Adam Smith jiosaessed it, while J. B. Say 
had discussed it with Comte himself {Lcitres, 
p. 2r)5). B\it Comte’s exposition of it was 
original and striking. lie gave Mill also a 
wider conception of what was meant by the 
general interests of humanity, emhraeing past, 
present, aud future human bchigs as members 
of one body {Auij. Comte and Positivism, 18G5, 
p. ] 3.5). Comte, too, first drew Mill’s attention 
to the importance of the working classes as an 
element in all social movements; Comte had 
thought at one time of writing a special book 
on industrial life. Ho brought Mill to admit 
that in the universal coTiseiisus or solidarity of 
the phenomena of society no parts could bo 
called independent of the others, and that tho 
way to study the whole body of thorn was not 
(as Mill had said in 1830 in Unsettled Ques- 
h’oiw, ])ubl. 1844, c.g. p. 146) Beiitham's a 
priori method of deduction from known prin¬ 
ciples, but Comte’s ow method of first gener- 
ulising from history and then verifying by 
rtnduclion from known priiieijiles. Wo must 
learn to “ predict the past ” hnforo we can know 
tho present. Tho “ limited and temporary value 
of tho old politi(5al economy" {Antoh., p. 166) 
Mill lemiied not from Oumte but from the St. 
SimoiiiiiiiH. Cointo soon found Mill was going 
on a way of his own, and hod no intention of 
making his projected book on political econ¬ 
omy a mere stalking horse for j'ositivism 
{Lettres, p. 254). Mill still upheld the need 
of sUn.ying ])o1itifal economy by the a pnori, 
os distinguished from the inverse dedneJive 
method, though he thought himself bound to 
show the modifications of a priori results in 
actual societies. Political economy must, ])ro- 
visionally, i)p a sepaiate study. In the details 
of Mill’s Principles of Political Eeoiwmy (publ. 
1848) Comte’s influeiioo is therefore not marked, 
though it was working, with other causes, to 
change Mill’s views on the possibilities of human 
nature and the final constitution of society. 
After their coiTes])oiid<'nce, Mill recoiled from 
tho object of his fmst attraction, though, for 
the sake of the public, he refrained from oitcn 
criticism {Aiuj. Co7}Ue. and /Vs., p. 3). Ho 
found in Comte too little hoed for indivi<luality 
and liberty. He agreed with Comte in !ip- 
preciating the i)rolctariat, deploring the exist¬ 
ence of an idle class, and of laliourers degraded by 
minute division of labour ; be a<imircd his i<Ica 
that possessors of wealth shoiilil regard them- 
solves as public functionaries. But lie refused 
to jdace the supreme government in the hands 
of the wealthiest capitalists, or to trust to the 
moral inlluence of a body of philosopher priests, 
for the socuring of a fair and generous distribu¬ 


tion of wealth. Though he regarded distribu¬ 
tion as being, unlike production, under no 
“necessities of nature" {Autob., p. 247) but 
under laws of arbitrary human institution only, 
Mill sought for progress by a-ssociations and by 
democratic government and legislation as well 
as by moral and intellectual improvement among 
)icoj)lo and rulers. Comte's social statics seem 
to Mill his weakest ])oiijt. On the position oi 
women, for exaTnjJe, tho two authors are irre¬ 
concilable. Finally, Comte was nothing if 
not systematic; Mill was esseniially eclectic. 
Otheiwiso the inlluence of Comte might have 
had the .same cH'ect on him as on Hairiet 
Martincau, who abandoned all distinctly econ¬ 
omical work when she gave U]> tho particular 
economic doctrines she liad herself helped to 
popularize. 

If in England the application of the “his¬ 
torical method " to economics was (as is some¬ 
times said) suggested by Comte rather than 
by English or by German writers, it was not, 
at least, through Mill’s ])rcce])t or Mill’s ex- 
amiile. ClilTe Leslie’s indebtedness to Comte is 
not clearly acknowledged by the former {Essays, 
1879, pp. 241, 411). Sir Henry Maine and 
Ifrofessor Thorold Rogers seem free of all debt 
to him. Tho controversy between Caimes and 
Mr. Eicdcric Ilunifton on “Comte and Politi¬ 
cal Economy ’’ (see Fortnightly Jlrvicw, May and 
July 1870, Cairnes, Essnys in Poliiiral Economy, 
etc.), served to make the issue clearer: Can 
tliero bo a political economy as a study distinct 
from general sociology ? But it was after 
Prof. J. K. Ingram's address to the British 
Association (in 1878), which i»ut the Comtian 
criticisms in a broadly intelligible form, that 
the historical economists obtained recognition in 
this country as a distinct school. Prof. Ingiam 
has since followed up the attack by a History 
of Political Economy (1888). Hitherto, both 
in this country and in America, tho tendency of 
this movement has rather been to attract tha 
attention of historians to the importance of the 
economic clement in history, than to draw 
away any considerable number of economists 
from the study of economic theory (see His- 
ToiircAL Mkifh'D; Posjttvjsm, etc.) J. B. 

COMTE, CiiAiii;Ks, bom at Sainto Eminie 
(Lozere), 1782, died at Paris, 1837. His father, 
a warm partisan of the Revolution, gave Comte 
a rigid training which influenced him all his 
life. To this may be ascribed his vote in 1804 
against tho establishment of the empire, and 
the vote was nominative and signed with his 
name. Comte had to pay the jienalty of his 
oourage. As a con8e(juorice lie devoted himself 
to the study of law, and founded, Juno 1814, a 
periodical Lc Ce:Mcur{1 vols. in 8vo). Charles 
Dunoyer joined him in this. Tho two edited 
this organ, established in support of law and 
liberty, and hence as hostile to the legitimist 
reaction os to tho pretended liberal empire. ^ 
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pamphlet on tho subject of the day, onergctio- 
ally written and frankly biisk in style, Jk 
Viiri})ombilU6 d'ilablir um monarchic. constUu- 
MonnclU mm un chrf mililaire et yartmUitre- 
viciit soim Nopoldon, broiiglit on them a i)rosecni- 
tiou whicli did gix-at lionour to their spirit. 
Tho tenr.ur blanche, obliged them, towards tlie 
end of the year 181.'), to siis|i(‘iid their journal, 
\v’liicli they did not resume till 1817, under the 
title of Xu Crnseiir Earopint (12 vols. in 8vo), 
witli tlic motto Paixet iihoie. In the iiitei'val 
(1815-17) Comte, probably iiujited by Dunoyor, 
took up the study of political economy, associ¬ 
ating himself in this with J. 11. Suy, Avhose 
flou-iu-law ho shortly became. Notwithstanding 
private and jmblic persecution and prosecution, 
the Censenr EaropMn was able to hold on its 
existence to the date of the a.ssassination of the 
Due de Berry (13th I'chruary 1820). This sad 
event rendered tho maintenance of the contest 
impossible, and the editors were compelled, in 
face of a sentence which condemned them to 
imprisonment and a heavy line, to abandon their 
straightforward and courageous publication. 

Comte preferred exile to jirison. He wont 
first to Geneva and then to Lausanne, wlicre 
ho w'os a])j)ointed professor in natural law {la 
mriilc). The tiainic-Alliance was alarmed at 
this scries of leeture.s given by so able a j)rofesaor, 
and demanded his expulsion. The Canton de 
Valid desired to rc.sist, but Comte, in order to 
avoid bringing anxiety, jierhajis even worse, un 
the territory which liad befriended him, rcitreated 
to Knglaiid while waiting the reversal of his 
sentence, lie was, however, unable to defend 
his ease, as the government refused to allow the 
registration of his notice of appeal. He then 
puisued his economic studies, and publisluxl, 
May l82t>, liis Traile cU 16'jiHlationoY omn'sitioM 
of tho general laws by following which states 
prosper, I'erisli, or remain stationary (4 voLs. in 
8vo), a work as mueh economic as judicial in 
tone, but which approaches in character closer 
to the Exprit Lois tlian to a treatise on 
political economy. The author shows bini.sclf 
througlimit a worthy diseiplc'of tlic master 
whose daughter he hod married. We may add 
that the JanUmie Eranrnise, in 1828 (under 
tho Eeslaurafityn) awanleJ Comte tho tjramlpnx 
Moniyon as the an thor of tho work of the greatest 
aeiTiee to morals. 

Lcijs even than Dunoyei did ho know how to 
lend liimaelf to half ineasuie.s. to accept compro- 
jnisos. Thus in 1830, being named (i.ocaimr 
du Toi for the tribunal of the Seine, afu r hiving 
been elected Diprali de. la Eartlie, Comte euiild 
not remain long in possession of this oflico, and 
returned to the labour of his choice— scientific 
study. Tho AccuUmic dcj Sciences morales et 
antiques was ro-establishec] by royal ordinance 
October 1832; he joiped it and becaino 
Ji'ims^lfthe first peipctual sflerobir)’. In this 
♦Opacity ho deljverpd the 4loyc on flarat, and 


composed that on Malthus which death hindered 
him from reading. In 1834 lie iniblished his 
Train de la proprictS (2 vols. 8vo), a work, this 
time, exclusively economic, and the scientific iin- 
])ortance of which is in no way beliind his Traits 
dc Ugisladon. 'J’ho following year a second 
edition of the work last named af)pearcd. Al¬ 
though Comte liad cx'jjerienced a ilisapjiointnient 
in seeing Rossi ])releiTecl to him for the chair of 
politicjil economy at the College de Entncc, 
vacant through the death of liis father-in-law, 
the nobleness of bi.s nature kept liiin from bear¬ 
ing any gi’iidge against his sncccssfnl competitor, 
and, though he liad been ill for four months, he 
caused liimself to be carried into the Institute 
tho 17th December 1830 to vole in his favour 
as a candidate for election to the Aeademic des 
Sciences morales et polUu/ues. Sonin months 
after ho expired. Migiiot, tlin second pcrimtual 
sccietary of that academy, lead, SOtli May 1846, 
nt a solemn iiiecting of that body, a notice of 
Charles Comte in whicli full jnstico wins ?iojie 
to the lofty character of this illustrious thinker. 

A. c. f. 

CONCESSION. A term not used in English 
law, but the woid, or some similar won!, is 
Used ill many foreign countries to denote the 
permission given by tho govermneiit to the 
undertaking of certain woik-., or to the fo.'nia 
tioii of certain societie.s or companies, in tl.« 
cases in which such permission is ncccsaaiy. 
Tliis tei'in lias been current in France cspecL-illy 
for the last thuie centuries or so in the .sanse 
of a right of j.roperty, privilege, oi' monopoly 
gr;int<‘(l by government—to individuals or gi'onps 
of individuals,—ill land, mines, jailjlic works, 
jicrformaiice of stage-plays, and generally sjieak- 
iiig in anything that can be monopolised. At 
iwesent it is n>ed most often of mines, as 
in tho ease of tlic ruby mines of Ujijier Bur- 
mail; tramways passim ; railways, as in Fniiiee, 
where the “ con cession’’ is terminable, and 
rights revert to the state ; trading' jirivilegcs 
including especially exemption from duties, us 
in the Uussian “concession” to the Anglo- 
Sibeiian Company ; and banks, as in tho case 
of the lin))ci'ial Bank of Persia. “Conces¬ 
sions” of the nature of paloits oi- monopolies 
wi'i'u at one time (18S9-l)0) granted by the 
Boer government in the Transvaal .so lavishly 
and at such inadequate lct-.s as to cause great 
public discontent; they incluilcd cordage, 
paper, ])amLs, rojun, furniture, matches, clcetrio 
lighting, and jam. The expediency of raising 
revenue in such a way will bo discussed undor 
Mokopoliks ; Patent. j. b. 

CONCILIATION, Boards ok Tlicse boards 
are establi.shed in diflerent industries with 
tho object of preventing and adjusting in¬ 
dustrial dis])Utos between emjiloyers and cm- 
])loyed. They consist of representatives of 
mastcra and of men engaged in tho induatrioa, 
with which they aro coucenied, who meet 
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together to endeavour to settle by discussion 
iud mutual agi'eeinent any disputes wliieli may 
arise. A typical illustration of their constitu¬ 
tion and working may be found in tlie board 
established in 18(59 in the manuractured iron 
trade of tlic north of England. Here the men 
belonging to the different worlra select in each 
case by ballot a delegate, and the employers 
belonging to a single iirm are .'.imilarly rciu-e- 
sented by a single dtilegatc. The members of 
tlie board thus constituted elect a j»rc.si(ient, 
together with one secretary, from among the 
delegates of the masters, and a vice-president, 
together with a aeeond secretary, from among 
the delegates of the men. They also meet a 
stanrliiig committee, as it is called, consisting 
of five reju'cscnUtives of the men, and ten re])rc- 
seutatives of the masters (five of whom alone are 
able to discuss or vote on any question); and of 
this committee the ])resident and vicc-jircsident 
arc o(hcio members, without c]ijoying any 
power of voting. Tlie sl.anding committee 
meets every month or, if occasion demands, 
more frequently, and the hoard itself meets 
twice a year and at other times when sum¬ 
moned by the committee. In the tirst instance 
all ipicstions are laid before the committee. 
They arc submitteil in wi-iting to tlie secretaries 
seven days before the meeting; the written 
reply of the other sicio is usually placed before 
the same meeting, ami an agieemeiit of sub¬ 
mission S'giied by the ])arties concerned. If 
the standing eomiiiittee cannot arrive at an 
agreement, the referee, who is a jiermanciit 
oliicial, is called in and can take evidence ; aud 
in this way all questions may be settled, cxcejit 
a general advance or reduction in >v;tgc.s, or the 
appoint-iiient of an arbitrator (sec Auiutiiation 
ap;r\VEiiN Emi'IuYeus and I'hMri.oYED). Tbe.se 
luostiona the board alone can decide, aud it 
also determines matters referred to it from the 
•tending committee, .selecting an arbitrator if it 
cannot itself^nrrivo at an agreement. Tho ne¬ 
cessary expenses of the board are defrayed by 
the subtraction of a jicnny every fortnight from 
the wages of every workman earning upward.s 
of half-a-crown a day, and by requiring each 
firm to pay an amount equal to that thus sub¬ 
tracted. aimilar boards have been establ.shed 
in the Notlingham luiBicry liade, the boot and 
shoe trade, etc.; in tho coal ami iron and steel 
trades in connection wilh sliding scales (see 
Sliding Scale). The constitution of those 
boards is, with some dilfcrcnces of detail, similar 
(o that described, which is based on the model 
of tho French Conseils de Prud’hommes (q.v.) 
Tho cotton-8])iuning, engineering, ship-wrights, 
building trades, and the railway ennqtanies 
follow somewhat dilfcrent systems. The ad¬ 
vantage of this method of adjusting industrial 
disputes over that of arbitration is chiclly that 
the decision is attained by friendly and informal 
discussion and mutual concession, and there- 
VOL, L 


fore is more likely to be faithfully observed, 
and less calculated to leave behind a feeling of 
irritation. L. L. i*. 

Histrict boards have been formed to deal 
with disputes oecurring in any trade in tho 
district with which llu-y are connected, the 
fimt having boon established in Eondon in 
1890. In ISQG the Conciliation Act was passed 
giving power to the IJoanl of Trade to take stops 
to arrange actual disputes or to form oonciHa- 
tiou boards whore required, etc. Jlaiij volun¬ 
tary boards ajipeal to the Board of Trade to 
assist in tho settlement of ditlmcnces. There 
has been no legislative compulsion connected 
with conciliation liitheito though there is a 
body of ojiinion in favour of it. There are 
about 200 boards of conciliation and arbitra¬ 
tion in the United Kingdom dealing with about 
1500 cas('.s annually. [See Ann. IlepU. of 
Labour Dept, of Bd. of Trade on Strikes and 
LochOuts ; Labour Gazette (monthly journal); 
Jtcpl. 071 L'lUes of Kuhintary ('oiurilialian and 
ArbdnUion Boanh ; Rcpls. of the Bd. of Trade 
on prvccediiujs under the Conciliation Act, 1896 ; 
N. P. Gilman, Methods of Industrial Peace 
(1904); A. C. Pigmi, I^ri'nciplcs and Methods 
of Tudadrinl Ifnrr (190,5) ; E\(;i\eki:in(; and 
Inditsi'ry AdiiKKMHS'rs ill Appendix. I 

CONCOURSE (Scots law). Concurrence or 
consent, c.g. concourse of tho lord advocate to 
criminal prosecutions by private persons, a. d. 

CONCURRENCE (Scotland), Backing a 
warrant by a J.P. ^ A. D. 

CONDILLAC, Etienne Bonnot de (1714- 
1780), Abbe of Mureaiix, younger brother of 
Mably, born at Grenoble, died at Flux near 
Bcaugoncy. As a pliilosojilier of the school of the 
sensationalists, ho published imich-valncd works 
based on that system. As an economist he pub¬ 
lished, 1776, Lc Commerce et It Gouvemement 
consid6ris relatircTuent I'un d Vaulre, described 
by Jevons as “originaland profound.” Hesup- 
ports the doctrines of the physiocrats, except in 
regard to indu.stry, w’liicli he considers as pro¬ 
ductive. This work is reproduced in Melanges 
d'tconomk polili/jue {Collection des principaux 
feonmnistes, Guillaumin, 1847). a. c, f. 

CONDITIONING. In textile industries, 
mainly in the silk trade, “ coudilioniiig” covers 
tho process of determining the quality, net 
weiglit, and description of raw material, or of 
yarns, etc.; a comlUioning-house is an establish- 
mcni where at fixed charges such material maybe 
prepared and arranged, and an official warranty 
as to condition obtained. Conditioning-houses 
and boards exist in most textile manufacturing 
districts on the continent. In some places, such 
as Lyons, they arc public ostablislimenta, tliat 
at Lyons dating from 1779 ; while in others 
they are houses provided by committees of the 
merchants themaclvea, and their verdict as to 
weight and quality is accepted as conclusive; but 
they are, as yet, scarcely known in tho United 
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Kingdom, and the advaiitagea they olTcr have 
not hcen properly lecogniscd. The only con- 
ditiouing-houso in Ijondon of which there is 
record—it is possibly the only house of this 
nature in the United Kingdom—is the Trade 
Silk Condition Company, Limited, of Worahijj 
Street, E.C., which publishes a scale of charges 
arranged under the following heads:—Condi¬ 
tioning ; Weighing; Boiliiig-olF and Washing; 
Assay of Size; Assay of Spin and Throw, or 
Elasticity and Tenacity ; directions being given 
under each head. This house has been in 
Ojjcration for many years, and not only fur¬ 
nishes the weight of the raw silk when fi-ccd 
from moisture and the numerous impurities to 
be found in the bales, but tests it in various 
ways, and by so doing jdaccs upon the tested 
article an unbiassed ollicial stamp, which inter¬ 
ested vondoi’S and purchasers themselves could 
hardly do. It also carries its operations further, 
as the raw material is duly prepared for manu¬ 
facture. In the same establishment wool can 
by arrangement be conditioned. It will he 
gathered from this that conditioning i»ai takes 
of thn nature of Sampling and Grading, terms 
employed in various other trades, operations 
which will be found dealt with under those 
heads. 

Some few years ago a small establishment for 
conditioning silk was started in Manchester, 
but it has either ceased to exist or to carry 
on operations as a separate undertaking. The 
Bradford chamber of commoroc, amongst others, 
has for a considerable time past advocated the 
establishment of a conditioning-house in connec¬ 
tion with the wool trade of that district, such 
an undertaking to he conducted by the cor[>ora- 
tion of Bradford, Parliamentary powers were 
duly obtained some years ago, but this condi¬ 
tioning-house is not yet established, although 
there are some prospects of a start being made 
in respect to it Such an official undertaking 
might well become a decided success, and the 
Bradford standard be recognised throughout 
the entire Yorkshire woollen *nd worsted dis¬ 
tricts. It is evident that such establishments 
are to the advantage of the manufacturers of 
high quality goods, and enable them the better 
to draw the lino between genuine and counter¬ 
feit materials. In this way, French, Italian, 
and other continental silk manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts have long recognised the advantages 
afforded, and it remains to be seen whether, 
if the Bradford corpoiation take the affair up 
in earnest, the conditioning-house will not soon 
become a recognised necessity of the textile 
industries in this country. 

[See for conditioning at Lyons article on “Con¬ 
dition " in the Nouveau Diciwnnaire d'ilconomie 
and Monogrq^ie de la Condition des 
^aoies ^ Adrien Perrel, Lyon, 1878.] 

^ CONDOfiCET, Mahib Cajmtat, Manjuis 
da (1743-1794), bom at Rib^mond near Saint 


Quentin, died at Bourg-la-Reim. Ho won hit 
first laurels as a mathematician, and showed 
in this study qualities which astonished the 
most distinguished savants of his time. When 
he was twenty the Acad6raie dcs Sciences con¬ 
sidered an Ussai mr It Galcul InUgral^ from 
his pen, worthy to appear in the collection of 
their memoirs, and, in 1769, the same learned 
body received him into their number, aijpointing 
him, in 1773, their peq^tual secretary. He 
soon won ilio friendship of Turgot, by whom 
his attention was turned towards political 
economy. Under the inspiration of Turgot he 
wrote,,various articles or works, among others 
Lc 3 Rijiexions d'un Labourcur de Picardie d 
M. N. . . . auteur prokil/ili/, d Paris, 1775 ; 
and Les P^Jlcxions mr Ic commerce dcs bleds, 
1776, two writings directed against M. Neckcr, 
that autc.ur prohibitif who liad brought out, 
May 1775, his work Sur la Ugislalion el le 
commerce des grains. The Academie Kran 9 aise 
admitted him, 1782, among its members. 
Condorcct’s activity did not slacken up to the 
iirst days of the Revolution ; in 1781 he pub- 
lialicd the P/flexions sur Vesclavage des nkgret 
(there is no need to say that he was an aboli¬ 
tionist), then, in 1785, his Essais sur Vapplica- 
tion da I'analyse d la probabiliU des decisions 
rendues d lapluraliU des voix (in 8vo); in 1786, 
La vie de Turgot (in 8vo); about 1787, J)t 
Vinfluence de la involution d'Amirique mr 
I'Europc, dedicated to Lafayette, which indi¬ 
cates the course of eventsat that time; in 1788, 
Essai sur la constitution^ ft Ics fonetUm des as^ 
seshhUes provindalcs) in 1789, Ba'nqut Na^ 
tionale (in 4to); and in 1790, La Jijratum de 
I'impdt (in 8vo). He did not belong to the 
Asscmblce constituante but was member of 
the Assemblde legislative and of the Convention 
which succeeded it We shall not attempt to 
sketch out his career, which was frankly that 
of a republican but a friend of law and liberty 
during the Revolution. It may Suffice to say 
that Ids pen was never inactive and was 
vigorously supported by his eloquent words. 
Proscribi^ as a Girondin, he was sheltered for 
eight months by a devoted woman. It was 
tlien that ho wrote his Esquisse d’un icdilcau 
historique dcs progris de I'espril humain, 1794, 
an eloquent tribute to the doctrine of the in¬ 
definite perfect! oility of man. 

Learning that the penalty of death had been 
pronounced against those who received the Oir- 
ondins into their bouses, be departed, not 
heeding the prayers of his courageous hostess, 
and wandered for several days. Entering a 
tavern at Clamart to appease his hunger, he 
was airestcd by order of a member of the re¬ 
volutionary committee, and thrown into a prison, 
where he was found dead the next day when 
sought for to be brought before his accusers. 
He had, it was believed, taken bis life with ■ 
poison which he carried on himy Quick is 
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intelligence^ vigorous in mind, passionately 
loving what was light, his was one of the 
worthiest and purest natures concerned in the 
first French Revolution. a. c. f. 

[For a criticism of the ICsguissc, sec Malthun, 
Essay on Population, hk. iii. ch. i. (Bonar, 
Mailhus and His Work, bk. i. chs. i. and ii.) 
Condorcet's application of the theory of probabili¬ 
ties to the estimation of evidence in his Essais 
sur Vapplication de Vanalyse d la probdbiliti des 
didsionsrenduesdlaptluTolilidesvoix , . . above 
noticed, claims the attention of the sUtistician. 
A very unfavourable verdict is j)ronounced on 
this part of Condorcet’s work by Todhunter in 
\\is Theoi-y of ProbabUiiy.l ^ 

CONDUITT, John (1688-1737), married 
Newton’s niece, and succeeded Newton as 
master of the mint. Ilia principal work, Oh- 
"iervatiuns upon the Present State, of our Gold 
and Silver Coins, 1730 (published 1774), is 
supposed to represent Newton’s views. It con¬ 
tains a luminous statement of the principle, 
that in order to keep silver in circulation, the 
“rate at which gold shall be current ” sliould be 
tho same as in neighbouring countries. Con- 
duitt is referred to in Boullor’s letters in 
connection with the Irish coinage. He was a 
member of parliament, and a fellow of the 
Royal Society, to which, in 1718, ho contributed 
a learned j»nj)or on “Tho Situation of the 
4ncient Cartcia." 

f Brewster, Memoirs of Sir Isaac Neicton. — 
Jevjiis, ]nvcsLi'jations in Currency and Finance. 
—Be Morgan, Newton, his friend and his niece.] 

CONFIDENT PERSON. See l^ANKliuVruv 

IN Scotland. 

CONFIRMATION OF EXECUTOR (Scots 
law). Proving a will os oxccutor. A. D. 

CONMjICT OF LAWS. Tin* brcjik-up of 
the Roman Emjvire, as llubev |)oints out, was 
tho cause of that amf.uiiis leyuiii. from wljich 
tlm present syslimi ofjirivate international law 
has spiling.,, 'i’liis conlliot wa.s between the 
personal law to which tlio individual owcil 
obedience, by reason of his uaiiomility, and the 
territorial law to which lie owed obodieiico by 
reason of his rosidmiee within its tcri-itorial 
limits. As indcpcndont States arose, and inter¬ 
course between tiicm bocaino more fje(]uent, 
some system by which the jiersonal law of 
individuals might tic recognised was found 
necessary. Roeijnoeity was in many instaiicoH 
secured. Rut anything like a system by which 
the proper limits of tlie authority of tho re¬ 
spective municipal laws were Jelined, did not 
arise until the modern development of corn- 
moren made it a necessity. Municipal law is 
particular in its ajiplieation. 'Within its own 
teiritorial limits it is supreme, but its aulliority 
over foreigners within those limits, or over its 
own citizens outsida them, is more question- 
able. Tlio “Conflict of Ijaws,’* or “Private 
International Law,” is concerned with casos 
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which contain or may contain some foreign 
element. But the Courts will not entertain 
every such case. The judge must first deter- 
mine wlietlier it is one on which ho has a 
right to adjudicate. When, for instance, the 
claim is for the recovery of land in a foreign 
country, an Englisli judge has no jurisdiction 
by the law of England. Secondly, tlio judge, 
assuming he has jurisdiction, must determine 
what law is to be applied to the case before 
him. Here tlici e is a cunllict in the mind of 
the judge as to tho choice of law. Ilenoo’tho 
true meaning of tho term “Conflict of Laws” 
is not the conflict between two or more systems 
of law, but tho conflict in tho mind of tho 
judge as to which sy.stom in the particular 
eii’cumshinee.s he ouglit to apply. Both ques¬ 
tions arc governed by definite prineiplcs, which 
will be enforced by tlic Courts of every country, 
and wliieh form part of tlic law of England. 
Tito rules governing the choice of law obtaining 
in various SLates, although not itlentical, are 
very similar. They have been elas.sificJ as 
follows: (1) lex personalis, or the law of tho 
country to wliieh a person l)e]ong.s, either (a) 
by domicil or (/>) by nationality ; (2) le.r adus, 
or tho law of tlte country where tlic legal act 
taken place, of which tlic lex loci conlraetus is 
a subdivision ; (3) the lex loci delicti, or the 
law of the country where the wTong is com- 
miltcd ; (4) lex loci solutionis, or the law of 
the country where pcrformanco is to take 
]tl;u! 0 ; and (5) lex fori, or the law of tlie country 
where tho Court is situate in which the action 
or legal proceedjng.s are bi ought. 

[Dicey ami Keith, ConjHci of Laws, 3rd ed., 
1922 ; Westlake, Private International Law, 6th 
ed.. by Bentwieli, 1923 ; Foote, Private Inter¬ 
national Jurisprudence, 5tlied., by Bellot, 1924. 
See International Law, Piuvatb (two .articles).] 

n H. L. B. 

CONFUSIO. A term of Roman law mean¬ 
ing—(1) tho intermingling of things in such a 
manner as to render tho separation of one of 
the component jiarls impossible (^e.g. the pour¬ 
ing togetlier of two separate quantities of liquid); 
(2) the extinction of a smaller riglit by being 
merged into a huger right {c.g. a pawnee acquires 
the absolute property in the pawned object). 

E. 8. 

CONJUNCTUR. Recent^lerman economists 
use this word to denote the conditions and 
opjtortunitics of success which a man docs 
not owe to his own eflbrts, but receives as a gift 
of fortune. For example, inherited wealth, in¬ 
fluential parentage, and even nationality and 
education, give a good start in life which would 
bo described as due to Conjunctur. It is per¬ 
haps most often used of the happy eoiinurrcDce 
of circumstances by which the speculator is 
enabled to realise a fortune without labour but 
at the same time without broach of tho rules 
of competition. Modem socialists, even of tho 
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moderate schools, contend that in modem 
society Conjundur and not skill or industry is 
the maker of fortunes j and they would restrict 
the iniiueiicn of Conjunctur by alterations in 
the tcinire of pro])erty and the eonduct of busi¬ 
ness (sec Socialism). 

[For a discussion of the “ Wcscn imd Wirkung 
der Conjunctur,” see A. Wagner, VoJksmrih- 
tehaftsUhre, Leipzig, 1879 [Gnindhgung, p. 98, 
Beg.) —See also Marsliall, Princijiles of Pccnwinics 
(1890), pp. 656, 692 n.] J. B. 

CONQUEST. The appropriation of the pro¬ 
perty in and of the sovereignty over a ]iart or the 
whole of an enemy’s country by force of arms. 
Though the title is usually regulated hy the 
terms of a treaty of peace, the conquest is com¬ 
plete from the time the conqueror proves his 
ability to maintain, and his intention to retain, 
the territory as part of his o\vn state. As a 
rule, the inhabitants retain their rights, excf'pt 
in 80 far as they are necessarily altered by the 
fact of conquest Allegiance to the former 
sovereign is dissolved, but consent is necessary 
before allegiance is acquired hy the new sove¬ 
reign, Usually a limited time is given within 
which the inhabitants must tiansfcr their allegi¬ 
ance or leave the territory. In return for 
allegiance the rights of citizenship are acquired. 
Municii*! laws, including the rights of pro])crty, 
remain unchanged, except in so far as they arc 
necessarily altered by the political institutions, 
or arc in conflict with the laws of the new state. 
A country conquered by lilnglaiid becomes a 
dominion of tho croum, and the crown may 
determine the form of government. 

[Hall’s International Law, Oxford, 1890. —Max 
Wirth, Grundzuge der Nai. Ocko^K, cousidei.s 
“Conquest ” os a form of “highly skilletl labour.”] 
J. E. c. M, 

CONRING, Hermann (1606-1681), was one 
of the most eminent of the polyhistors of tho 
17th century. The estimation in wliiuh he was 
held in his own time is sulficicntly proved by 
his epitaph, written by Meibomius — “Juris 
naturalis gentium publici doctor, philosophijc 
omnia peritissimus procticac ct fheoreticfc, philo- 
logus insignis, orator, pocta, medieiis, thoologus. 
Multos putas hie conditoa. Unu.s cat, Hcrni. 
Conringius, saoculi miraculuin.” He was bom 
in East Friesland, and studied medicine at 
HelmsUidt, where Jie was afterwards ]»rofcssor 
in that faculty; he was also for some time 
court physician to Christina of Sweden. He 
early accepted /iiid zealously ])ropagatcd the 
Harveian doctrine of the circulation of the blood. 
His prinoi])al field of distinction lay, however, 
•in politics and jurispriulence. He was among 
the first who formed a comprehensive conception 
of a science of political economy ; ho explains 
his^^ideal of it in his dedication of a now edition 
of the princqiai writings of Bodin, adding that 
such a body of doctanne, “ IJam artem [Chre- 
^tisticam] in justam aliquam et integram 


metliodum rcdactam non esse,” though manj 
scattered contributions to it might be found in 
various WTitci-s. He liimself hoped to realise 
this sclieino; he produced, however, only a 
number of 8e])ai'ntc writings on special heads: 
I)c rc nwiiviaTia, 1662 ; l)e Vectigalibus and 
Be AcrariOy 1663 ; Be importandis d exporta/nr 
dis and Be comriiercio et mercatura, 1665 ; Be 
{■ontributionihm, 1669. His historical import¬ 
ance lies not so much in the complete trcatiuont 
of economic (jncstions as in the awakening and 
sLimnlating influence which he exercised both 
by his books and his personal tcacliing. In hifl 
great statistical work, BxivuicnrirnLnipuhlicarum 
iotviis orhis, he gives but little numerical detail, 
as was natural at his period, but has many just 
historical and political views (Roacher, Qesch, 
dvT Nat. Ock. in BcuUchland, p. 264). 

J. K. I. 

CONSCRITTION. Compulsory military ser¬ 
vice. In modern times introduced hyj^apoleon 
I., followed by Prussia, and since 1870 adopted 
by all tho great continental ])o\vor8. On the 
continent every male cifizen capable of bearing 
arms becomes liable to military service on com¬ 
pleting his twentieth or twenty-first year, but 
in some countries service can bo avoided by a 
money payment or by jessing an examination. 
Tho ])eriod of active service varies from one to 
four years. The liability to serve is universal, 
c.g. in Trus.sia and in France; but in some 
countries, e.g. in Russia, tho number from whom 
full serviexj is required is fixc<i every year. After 
completing tho period of active seiTico tho men 
pass into the reserve, and are liable to be called 
upon in the event of an outbreak of hostilities. 
In Ilollatid and Belgium, though the army is 
based on conscriiition, tho greater part of the 
forces is formed of volunteers. Switzerland 
maintains no standing array, but every citizen 
is liable to servo, and the troops are called out 
for a few weeks’ training in the year. 

The 80ci«a1 and economic effects cf the military 
systems of Europe have been discussed by Clitfe 
Leslie (Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy, 
Dublin, 1879). Whilst admitting that the 
training of a soldier tends to make the workman 
more efficient, he points out that oven a three 
years’ system postpones to a late period the 
productive use of a part of the productive power 
of the country, whilst a longer period unfits the 
greater number of men for industrial pursuits, 
Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, bk. v. ch. i.) 
thought that the progi’css of manufactures and 
improvement in the art of war would tend to 
make the soldier’s a separate trade, but the 
tendency has boon in recent years to make the 
army a national one. Whilst therefore a war 
between two states in which all the citizens are 
soldiers implies that the industrial iKjpulation 
are fighting in tho ranks, it must not bo for¬ 
gotten that wars are of much shorter duration 
now than in former times. It very diffioult 
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to mako any comparison between the relative 
cost of armies. The most recent iiifonnation 
will be found in Major-General Brackeubui-y’s 
Evidence before ike Select ComviiUee on Army 
and Navif Estimates, 1887, A]>|)en(lix to First 
Report, and in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society, March 1891, “ Statistics of the Defence 
Expenditure of the chief Military and Naval 
Powers," by Sir Charles Dilkc. Oernmiiy, with 
compulsory service and an cxpemlitnro of 
£60,000,000, can put over 4,000,000 troops in 
the field in time of war; England, witii voluntary 
enlistment and an expenditure ot £28,000,000, 
can only i*ut 275,000. Tlie dillerencQ arises 
from the greater cost of living in England, the 
higher rate of pay, and the large number of 
foreign dependencies to be garrisoned (see 
DKFKNCii, Cost of). j. e. c. m. 

OONSETLS DE PRUD'UOilMES. These 
oouucila arc found on the continent in France 
and in Belgium, and have for their object the 
adjufltinent of industrial disputes by a rapid and 
inexpensive method. They are said to have 
originated in the experts arprud'hommes selected 
by the mcdiawal guilds to settle disputes between 
manufacturers and merchants at the different 
markets and fairs about the genuineness of goods 
and other such matters. They wore abuli.shcd 
before or during the Revolution, but were re¬ 
established at Lyons some ten years later, and 
subsequently in otlior French towns. They con¬ 
sist of nqirosentativcs elected in equal numbers 
by masters and men, and the election is con¬ 
ducted by the maire and pr^fel of the particular 
town or district In Paris there are four sucli 
conseHs to deal with the many trades and indus¬ 
tries Ih-'^ro found. The consdl thus elected lasts 
for three years, and is divided into two bureaux 
or committees. The bureau pariiculier, con¬ 
sisting of one master and one man, sits dally, 
and the bureau qirUral, consisting of at least five 
members, meets weekly. Disiaitants are first 
invited to ewno before the hurcaupartieulicr and 
to explain their differences, and arrive, if pos¬ 
sible, at an amicable settlement Should tliis 
attempt fail, they are formally summoned before 
the bureau gimlral, which disposes authorita¬ 
tively of the matter in the same way as an 
English arbitrator (see Arjuthation between 
Employers and Employed). Appeal from the 
dcoUion Of the bureau ginira^Wfis, however, to 
the tiibunals of commerce and the ordinary 
civil courts, but such appeals are apparently 
seldom made. Petitions for the establishment 
of the conscils are addressed to the minister of 
commerce. Statistics of these French conseils 
show that previously to the Franco-German 
war the number of cases brought before them 
had giown to a maxiiiium of some 45,000 in 
the year 1868, and that after experiencing a 
temporary decrease during the war until they 
had fallen to some 30,000 in 1873, in 1880 
they had risen again to some 40,000. Of these 


some 60 per cent related to wages—but not 
to their regulation for the future, simply to 
the detcniiination of disputes as to the past j 
some 13 per cent arose about disinksals ; some 
10 per cent were coiicorncd with alleged mis- 
beliaviour; some 5 per cent with questions of ap¬ 
prenticeship ; and some 13 per cent with various 
otlicr matters. The majority of cases were 
settled by the bureau, particulier, but a large 
proportion were adjusted outside the eoTiseils 
altogether. In Belgium there are similar con- 
sells to those in Franco, aud a proposal has more 
than once been made to establish something 
after their imltern in England, An act, which 
has proved inoperative, was passed with this 
object in 1867 (30 & 31 Viet. c. 105). 

[For ail account of these councils see Price's In¬ 
dustrial Peace, ch. iii. — Jevous’s State in lielation 
to Labour, ch. vii.—an article on “Conseils de 
Prud’horiiines,” by W. H. S. Aubrey in the Contem¬ 
porary Jieview, April 1883—and a paper on “The 
Strikes of the past Ten Years” by G. P. Bevaii in the 
StntisticalJoumal for March 1880, vol. xliii. pp. 
35 to 64.—Parly. Papers, c. 5896-17 and c. 6206- 
18.] I-.L.P. 

CONSIDERATION. A consideration in 
“ value " is not necessary to a contract in Scot¬ 
land either by deed or not by deed. a. d. 

CONSIGNEE. A peraon towhom goods are 
shipped. A person whose orders the master of 
a vessel is to follow, by virtue of the clauses of 
a charter party, is called the consignee of the 
vasscl. 

CONSOLIDATED FUND. The division of 
the British revenue between the Consolidated 
Fund and Annual Sujrply will be best under¬ 
stood from the following oiEcial statement de¬ 
rived from Public Income and Expenditure, 
Returns ordered House of Commons 24th July 
1866, pt. ii. p. 611. 

“From the period of the establislimcnt of a 
systematic parliamentary control over the ex¬ 
penditure of the public moneys, that portion of 
the total issues from the exchequer during the 
financial year, is more strictly called the 
public expenditure, has always been divided 
into two separate aud distinct general heads. 
The firat of these is composed of the more per¬ 
manent charges which have been authorised by 
parliament to be paid from time to time when 
due, the mode and period* of payment being 
under the directions of the treasury. The sccoud 
head consists of the charges annually granted 
by parliament, and thus brought periodically 
under its immediate cognisance and control. 
Since the establishment of the consolidated 
fund in 1786, these two heads of ])ublic ex¬ 
penditure have been kno^vn as the consolidated 
fund charges aud the annual sujiply chai'ges, 
so designated frem the fluids out ot which they 
arc respectively payable. 

The consolidated fund charges have h«ni 
I usually subdivided into— 
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The annual chai'gcs of public debt. 

Civil list. 

Annuities and pensions. 

Salaries and allowanoos of certain independent 
offices. 

Courts of justice. 

At this date [1866] diplomatic salaries and 
pensions (now included among annual EUp> 
\Ay charges). 

Miscellaneous charges. 

The general heads of the supply charges are— 

The classified miscellaneous civil services. 

Payments out of gross revenue; or, since 1854, 
the charges of collection and management 
of revenue. 

Army, navy, and ordnance services. 

The other issues from the exchequer, consist¬ 
ing of— 

Advances by way of loan. 

Sinking fund and other payments for the 
reduction of the national debt have formed part 
of the consolidated fund charges, or the annual 
supply chaj'gos, according to the jiarliaracntary 
enactments by which those issues have been 
authorised” (Public Income and Expenditui’c, or 
Return ordered 24th July 1866, pt. ii. p. 611). 

In explanation of this arrangement, A. Todd 
remarks— 

“Formerly,' that is after ‘the old system 
of retaining public money at the exchequer it¬ 
self’ was ‘abolished,’ ‘the proceeds of parlia¬ 
mentary taxes constituted sejiarato and distinct 
funds’; but by the Act 27 Geo. III. c. 13, § 47, 
it was directed that the various duties and taxes 
should be carried to and constitute a fund, to be 
called ‘The Consolidated Fund.”' (These per¬ 
manent grants out of the consolidated fund are 
recapitulated above in the extract given from the 
Report on Public Moneys.) Todd continues: 
“These charges are made payable out of the 
consolidated fund by permanent statutes, from 
year to year, without any renewal of parlia¬ 
mentary authority. Tho principle of not sub¬ 
jecting to the uncertainty of an annual vote 
the provision for the security^ of the public 
creditor, tho dignity of the crown, annuities 
and pensions to royal and distinguished persons, 
tho salaries of judges and other olHcers in whose 
official character independence is an essential 
element, compensation for rights surrendered, 
and like charges, is 'one the soundness of which 
is generally admitted.” 

(Alpheus Todd, On ParliaTnentary Oovernment 
in England^ vol. i. pp. 733, 787, 2nd edition.) 

Todd further raises a question whether in 
certain ca^es amounts may not have been carried 
tc^ the consolidated fund which should have 
been voted as part of anattal supply, but those 
who are conversant* with the practice of the 
t House of Commons in ^he discussion of the 
annual votes will agree that little would bo 
gained in the way of real ocon^y by this 
oAine being pursued. 


CONSOLIDATIO. In . Roman law this 
expression was used for tho extinction of a 
usufruct in consequence of the usufructuary 
becoming the owner of the property to which it 
rcfciTcd. It is also a teclniical term used by 
writers on feudal law, and is by them ajiplicd 
to the tennination of a vassal’s right by sur¬ 
render, escheat, or some other cause which 
restored the bcueficial rights of ownership to the 
lord. E. 8. 

CONSOLS. A stock exchange abbreviation for 
“consolidated annuities,” originally applied to 
the 3 per cent consolidated annuities of 1761 
(25 Geo. II. c. 27) which bore interest payable 
on 6th' January and 6th July. These 3 per 
cents were converted in 1883 into stock bearing 
interest at 2| per cent till 1903, and after 
that date at 2^ per cent till 1923. Tho 
amount of these consols when first issuotl 
in exchange for pre-existing securities wan 
£9,137,812, but they were afte^^’ards in¬ 
creased to about £400,000,000 ; by 188^ they 
had been reduced by purchase in tho market 
and by convci‘.sion8 into terminable annuities 
to £322,681,000. In 1889 Mr. Go.schen com¬ 
pleted the redemption of this enormous amount 
of stock, and these 3 per cents, which for up¬ 
wards of a century were reckoned as the standard 
security of tho London market, will soon be 
unknown there. They are now only a matter 
of history. Tho 3 per cent reduced annuities, 
although a similar, and at first a larger, issue, 
were never designated consols. 

But the familiar term “ consols ” has recently 
been applied to a number of other investments. 
There ore New Zealand 6 per cent consols, Cape 
of Good Hope 4 per cent consols, and other 
government securities, which are currently 
dosignatod consols by dealers upon the exchange 
simply because the word is more iH'odily spoken 
and written than consolidated stock. It is also 
at times applied to other consolidated stocks 
than those issued by govemmentE (see Con¬ 
version OP British National Debt). 

CONSPIRACY, Common-Law Doctrine op. 
Though there were some dicta to the effect 
that a combination for the purpose of raising 
wages would be unlawful, no case of a convic¬ 
tion for such an offence occurred until the year 
1826. Mr. Justice Stephen is iherefore led to 
conclude that up-to that year an agreement to 
combine to raise or depress the ra:te of wages 
was not an indictable offence apart from statute. 
The opposite view was entertained by many 
persons and was enforced by the courts. ‘ ‘ Read¬ 
ing Sir W, Erie’s summing-up in this case (R. v, 
Rowlands, 2 Den. Or. Ca. 864) and his memo¬ 
randum on trade unions together, it seems that 
bis view of the subject of oonspiracics in restraint 
of trade was this—at common law all combina¬ 
tions of workmen to affect tbe rato of wages 
were illegal. A limited exception was intro¬ 
duced by the 6 Geo. IV. c. 129. Rut the 
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ordinary operations of a strike whieh do not fall 
definitely v'ithlii tljose narrow exceptions are 
still illegal consjiiracies.” This view was en¬ 
forced in subsequent cases, but by the 22 Viet, 
c. 34, workmen were not to bo considered guilty 
of “inolostiilion ” or “obstruction” under the 
act of 1825 by reason of entering into agree¬ 
ments for tlio purpose of fixing wages or tho 
hours of labour. A coinniission, issued in 1807, 
recommended a relaxation of the law, and the 
38 k 39 Viet. c. 31 legalised trade unious, 
whilst tho 38 k 39 Viet. c. .imendcd the 
law relating to “molestation.” Tho decision 
in 1872 i]i lire gas stokers' case to tho efibet 
that a strike iniglit, under certain oircums'ianecs, 
amount to a conspliacy at common law to 
molest, injure, or imj>overish an individual, or 
to prevent him ciurying on hi.s business, led to 
the j>a.ssing of 3.8 k 39 Viet. c. 8(j, which on- 
acted that u i agreement by two or more jiorsons 
to do any act in furtlieranec of a ti'ado dispute 
sliould not bo iiidiidable as a con.spiraey if such 
act committed by one person should not be 
punishable as a crime, but tho agreement re- 
maiiiod aeliouablc as a eivil matler until tho 
Trades Disputes Act 1906, c. 47, § 1. It i.s 
enough to support a e-luugo of eonspiraey that 
the agreement he one to au act wliich is uu- 
lawlul or tortious, c.y. to bubo a public ollicer 
to act contrary to liis duty, or a voter to vole 
eoiitrary to his view of what is light and 
jii'oifflr: Rex v. Whitaker (1914), 3 l\.13. 1283. 

In hU scholarly monograph on the History 
of Con.s]»ij'a (7 and Abuse of Legal Ihoeedurc 
(1921), JVofessor P. H. \\’inlield sketches the 
origin of the Writ of (’ousjiiracy and coneludes 
that the numerous jiidleial ami other ojiinions 
to the .‘lleet thet it was a common law writ, 
are iP-foinided^ and he attributes its origin to 
thoHiiatiite of Con.sjiiraior.s of 21 Kdw. 1. He 
says, “that combined wrong-doing needed 
mneh more attention from the law than 
indiviilual ^llimees is axiomatic.” If in our 
own aettKal state of society “numbera may 
annoy and coerce where one may not (per Lord 
liindleyiu(il/t/?mv. Leai/u)fi{l90 ]), A.C. p. 538), 
much more was this iiossiblo under monarclis 
whoso govi'i'iimeut could scarcely cope with 
concerted oppression, and whose law in the hands 
of tho wicked became moreileadly to the innocent 
than to tile guilty.” Tho author says that iu 
eombinatioiis to injure iiidividuala otherwise 
than by fraud, it is doubtful whether the purpose 
need be, apart from coinbinatiou, criminal. 

An action for damages lies, as well as an 
indictment for unlawful conspiracy, and tliis 
may be brought by the person injured, against 
any one or more of tho conspirators, who have 
no right to contrihutiou from each other. 

Laws of Ewjlami, vol. xxvii. ]). 489. 

W. A. B. 

CONSUL. Consuls are commercial agents 
appointed to reside in foreign countries for the 


purpose of protecting the individual interests 
of traders, travolloi's, and inaritiors belonging to 
the state which appoints tlioni. A consul is 
not a diplomatic agent, and he is not tlierelbru 
authorised, except in special cases, to make any 
repre.seniations to tho government of the state 
in which he acts. He is not entitled to ex¬ 
emption from local jurisdiction, but enjoys 
cerLaiii sjiccific privileges e.ssential to tho dis¬ 
charge of his duties, simh a.s exemption from per¬ 
sonal taxes and the inviolability of tlio jiapers 
of tho consulate. The most important duties of 
eonsiiLs will be found in Hall’s In^trmtional Law 
(Oxi'nrd, 1880), and in tho authorities there 
•liioted. In eastern countries such as Turkey, 
Cliina, ami .laptin, the subjects of western .states 
are not liabh; to the local courts, and jurisdiction 
is by treaty exercised by consular courts. (See 
CoNsuLAU Kei’dhts ; al.so Consuls and Con¬ 
sular Eei’orts, Appendix.) 

[Pliilliiuore’.s IniernatLuual Lnu', ii. § 272.— 
Calvo’s Droit Inte.rn(ilio'i\(d, 495-99. — Hand- 
hitch dcs \%lh'rr('.cktN lieraii-^(li‘iidien voii Dr, Franz 
von IIoKzrndorff, vol. lii., Ih-rlm, 1887.J J. B. c. M. 

CONSULAR REPORTS.* Tin: ability of the 
various representatives of the United Kingdom 
ill foi'i'igu countries to supply information of 
gr(‘at \aliie to the trading community at home 
lias long hecii l ecognised, and e\ei'y .secretary 
of emliii-sy or legation, and every ])aid consular 
oflicer is tlicref'orc rccpiircd to furnisli au annual 
nqiort on tho trade, commerce, and navigation 
of the country or (li.stiict, as the case may be, 
in which lie is stationed. Secretaries of em¬ 
bassies or legations arc also required to report 
annually on the fmances ol the couiitrie.s in 
which they act. Ri'ports on sjiecial subjects 
arc occasionally called lur, and infoi’iiiation on 
commercial or industrial topics of special interest 
is fi-oijuoiitly s<*ut home by diplomatic and con¬ 
sular ollicoi's on llicir own motion. 

In the course of the year 1886 some atteu- 
tion vva.s given to tho possibility of reuderiug 
these rcjioi'Ls of greater practical value to the 
commercial classes, it being tho opinion of 
many that foreiju traders were better served iu 
this respect than those, of the United Kingdom. 
Some evidciico to this elleet was given hofore 
the royal commis.sion on the depression of trade 
and indiLstry, who referred to the, suhjoct in their 
rejiort. It cannot be said tjiat this contention 
was estahlished, but the result of The invostiga- 
timi made hy tliat commission and tho foreign 
oflicc was to edcct some suhslantial improve¬ 
ments. It was arranged that the reports sliould 
be morepromptlypnhlishcd, that the imjiortance 
of procuring full information roganliiig the 
industry and thccoiidition ofthe working classes 
should not bo lost sight of, and that .saiiqilea 
of the manufactured goods chiefly in demand in 
the countries iu which coiisuIh resided should be 
scut home with the reports. 'I'lie rejiorts are 
now utilised by the Board of Trade Jowmal. 
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[Tho OeneraX Consular Instructions and the 
Correspondence respecting the (X^estiun of 
DipUrmatic and Consular Assistance to British 
Tmde Abroad, published in 1886 (c. 4779), 
eoutaiu iiuicli inlormation on this subject. Au 
Inilex to the lleports piiblisliod liom 188^ to 
1890 is also available (c. 0374).] T. H. B. 

CONSUMABLES. Sco Consumitiblks. 

CONSUMERS’ GOODS (or Consumi'TION 
Good.s) include all those desirable things which 
directly satisfy human needs and desires, e.g. 
food and clothing. Those desirable things 
winch are only useful indirectly as a means 
towards the production of consumers’ goods— 
as, for example, machines and the raw uiatcrials 
of manufacture—are by contrast spoken of as 
Vvodusers Coods (or Produdion Goods). This 
distinction has been carried further by Professor 
Monger and tlie Austrian school of cconoinisLs, 
who divide goods into successive orders : goods 
of tlie first order, consisting of cojisumption goods 
as above defined ; goods of the second order, of 
those things wliich contribute immediately 
towards the production of goods of the first 
onler, c.g. sewing machines ; goods of the 
third order, of those things wliich contribute 
similarly towards the production of goods of the 
second order, e.g. macliinery used in the manu¬ 
facture of sewing machines ; and so on. In 
many cases it is impossible to draw a hard and 
fast line, between goods of difrcrciit orders, or 
even belwcen consumers’goods and producers’ 
goods ; l.»ut thi.s does not destroy the import¬ 
ance of the di.stinetion3 indicated. It may be 
observed that while some things are in their 
very nature consumers’ goods or producers' goods 
as the case may be, e.g. ball dresses and sewing 
machines, others cannot be elas;-ificd until the 
use to which they are j)Ut is known. Eor 
example, a horse may be used as a pleasui-e 
horeo or for work on a farm ; or, indeed, some¬ 
times for the one purpose and sometimes for the 
other. A tiling may even belong to several 
ordersofgoodsat the same time; as, for example, 
a furnace which, while working machinery of 
various kinds, also serves to warm a neighbouring 
club-room or workmen’s common room. 

[Marshall, Princiides of Kconomics ^A,), 
bk. ii. eh. iii, § I ; and Sidgwick, Prinniths of 
Political Econmny, bk. i. ch. iii. § 4 (see Complk- 
srEKTART Goods).] j. n. k. 

CONSUMERS’ RENT. A tenn introduced 
into the nomenclature of political economy by 
Professor Marshall, to designate the difference 
between the price that a purchaser actually pays 
for a given commodity and the price that he 
would bo willing to pay rather than go without 
itf While the former can never exceed the 
letter, it is dear that, as regards a large portion 
e. of each in^vidual’a expenditure, the latter 
■ must exceed the Ibrraer. *This is proved by the 
that although a rise in the price of a com¬ 
modity may lead a purchaser to 0hy loss of it, 


ho will not usually give up .buying it altogether 
unless the rise in price is very considerable. 
Coii.sumers' rent thus measures the surplus 
satisfaction tliat a consiinicr derives from the 
imrcliaso of a commodity over and above the 
sati.sfactioii that ho saeriliccs in paying away 
its price. In illustration, wc may su])])o.se the 
case of a man who, if tlie price of coals were £10 
a tou, would just be induced to buy one ton 
annually ; who would just bo induced to buy 
two tons if the price were £7, three tons if it 
were £5, four tons if were £3, five tons if it 
were £2, six tons if it were £1:10s. ; and who 
—the price being actually £1—docs as a matter 
of faefbuy seven tons. The fact thiit for ono 
ton he would bo willing to give £10 shows that 
the satisfaction he derives from that one ton Is 
economically measured by £10. Hence the jmr- 
chase of it fur £1 yields a surjdus sati.sfaetion 
that is measured by £9 ; it yields, in other 
words, a consumers’ rent of £9. Similarly the 
surplus satisfaction yielded by the whole a^iount 
of coal that lie buys is measured by tlic dilTcr- 
cnee between his actual cxjicnditnrc on coal (£7) 
and the sum of the in’iccs tliat he would just be 
willing to give for each successive ton, i.e. 
£29 :10s. In other words, tlie whole con.sumers’ 
rent that he derives from buying coal at £1 a 
ton is £22 : lOs. 

The term Consumers' lient is seen to be cm- 
[iloyed analogically; agricultural rent is the 
excess of the value of the total produce obliiiued 
from a given piece of land over what is required 
to remuucrate the farmer for tlie outlay involved 
in raising the produce ; eoifsinners’ rent is the 
excess of the money equivalent of the satisfae- 
ticn derived by an individual from the total 
amount of a commodity that he })urchasc8, as 
measured by the total price that he would, if 
necessary, be willing to give for it, over the out¬ 
lay actually incurred. 

Since the amount of satisfaction yielded to 
diilereiit purehiLSors by the same,expenditure 
may be very ditferent, it follows that a given 
consumers’ rent may represent varying amounts 
of surplus satisfaction. In jiarticular, the 
utilities of two commodities cannot be regarded 
as even apjiroximatcly represented by their 
money inea.surcs, when ono of the commodities 
is consumed chiefly by the rich and the other 
chiefly by the poor. lVofe.s8or Marshall points 
out accordingly that the jiractical u.Hcfulncss of 
estimates of consumers’ rents is limited to those 
cases in which the ])rices taken into consid¬ 
eration are those jiaid in markets where the 
average wealth of the purchasers Is equal. 

The woiking out of problcUKS that rel.ato to 
consumers’ rent is much facilitated by tlie em¬ 
ployment of diagrammatic methods. The use 
of diagrams also indicates clearly the analogy 
between consumers’ rent aud rent in the ordin¬ 
ary sense. 

[The above account of consumers’ reo^ is taken 
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from a paper Professor Marshall, on the Pure 
Theory of [Uomstie) Values^ printed for private 
circulation in 1879, and from the same author's 
Prinv.i2>les of J^ronomics. For furtlici’ explanation 
and for illustriition of the uses to which tlie con¬ 
ception of consumers’ rent may he put in economic* 
discussions, and the limitations with which they 
must be received, see the last-ii-imed work, hk. 
iii. ch. iv., and bk, v. chs. vii. and viii. 1 

J. N. E. 

CONSUMPriBLFB, A Ti:hm employed 
BY THE ScDOOLMEK. Tile soliooliiicu based a 
theory of interest on tlic distinction between 
“ consumable” and “diiiable” goods. In the 
case of the former, tho use of which is insepar- 
ablo iVom and traiisrcircd witli the article itself, 
interest was in Ibcircyes wrong. Tlio transfer 
of a consumpliblc, c.y. corn and winn, carries 
with it the right to consume. So to require the 
tiling bach iiiid also something for its use, is 
to eliarge two juices for it, one, a fair and i 
projier equivalent, the other an extortion (see 

FUNfllULEs). 

[Aejuinas, ^iinma Thcoloyia:, II. ii. Q. 78, Art. 

1.—Jlohm - Bawerk, Capital arid Intered {Kng. 
traua.), vol. i. ch. i. p. 22.] l. r. p. 

ConsL iMi'’i'i bi.es. Tho ond of all jirodiic- 
tioii is consumption, and consumj>tiblo8 arc 
tlie individual material objects destined for, or 
Capalde of, eonsumptitm. Tliis may follow after 
and oxieiul over a longer or sliorter jioriod. 
The loal wliieh is eaten on the day of baking, 
the Sue/. C’anal which will last, it is hojied, foi 
contnries, are hotii consuinptibles ; tliey have 
tins in common tliat they are destined to be 
consumed, and their destination is jirovcd by 
tho fact. But it is not necessary that the pro- 
cess cv 1 of cousumjition should begin at once 
on the completion of production. Consump- 
tibles may be in stock an unlimited jieriod 
before consumption begins without forfeiting 
tho title. Thus the term covers the wliolo 
range of production, and includes all the pro¬ 
ducts of iiufustry. But it includes also a large 
number of other things. The gifts of nature, 
fruits, inctals, animals, and also tho forces of 
nature arc all to be classed under the head of 
consumptillcs. In some such cases the process 
oven of consumption may not begin for centuries, 
and may continue for centuries more. 

Consuiiqilibla and Tcimired term.s w'ould be by 
some restricted to articles that are desired for 
Iheir own sake which are cmla in themselves; 
goods of tho first order, lu Meuger's phrase. In 
this sense a loaf is consumed, but not a nmchiuo, 
“Used up" has been proposed us a more general 
term than consumed. Another distinction is 
between commodities which in order to bo useful 
must be used up, and those which, though in fai t 
they do wear away, <lo not confer utility by being 
used up. A loaf belongs to the former class, the 
Suez Canal to the latter. 

CONSUMPTION. Some economists have 
proposed to jilaee consurajition on the same 


footing as production, distribution, and exchange 
as a special department of economics. Since in 
England, however, this has not been attempted 
in the standard tcxt-book.s, it seems best to 
indicate tho various problems in the accepted 
divisions of the subject which would naturally 
fall under a department of consunijition. It 
will he found that to a great extent tho prob¬ 
lems of the new department have been already 
investigated under other names. 

(1) First of all come quc.stions of definition and 
the explanation of the fundamental ideas at the 
basis oi’eonsumption, generally treated by English 
w’ritcrs in connection with production. “Con¬ 
sumption," says Adam Smith, “is the sole end 
and purpose of all production, and the interest 
of the jiroduccr ought to be attended to only 
so far as it may bo necessary for promoting that 
of the consumer.” Later criticism has thrown 
doubt on the possibility of making such a sharp 
distinction between the interests of producers 
and consumers. Apart from womeu who are 
largely employed in domestie duties, and old 
men, invalids, and children, tho number of 
tlioso returned in the census of any civilised 
country as “unoccupied" is extremely smallt 
and thus the great majority of the adult males 
arc both producers and consumers. Accordingly 
tho conditions as regards health, variety, moral 
and iniellectual ellccts on tho worker of the 
work done, etc., arc of co-ordinate importance 
with tlie amount and quality of the definite 
commodities consumed. Those questions are 
olto.n discussed under tho “disadvantages" of 
Division of Lauoitii {q.v.), and sometimes 
under the effects of machinery. 

Tho principal idea in consumptiou is utility, 
taken in the wide sense in which the term is 
used in ethics (utilitarianism); the character¬ 
istics of which were Inst analysed by Bentham. 
Fi'om tho consumer’s point of view the chief 
attribute of wealth is siinjily its utility—“ its 
power or capacity,” in Mill's lauguage, “to 
satisfy a desire or serve a purpose.” From 
this standpoint^ the fact that wealth requires 
land, labour, and capital for its production, that 
it may be distributed in different ways according 
to the laws of tho state or so-called natural 
economic laws, and that it may be exchanged, 
are of secondary importance. The consumer 
looks primarily to utility.* Thus if by some 
discovery of natural sources any commodity 
became so abundant as to lose altogether its 
exchange value, this would to the consumer be 
the best thing possible. Professor Jevons was 
tho first- to give full inijKirtaDco to utility as the 
foundation of consumption, and in this way the 
basis of economic science in general {Theory oj 
Political Ecemvmj). Ih*cvioiis writers, as Mill, 
had been content with indicating broadly that 
utility was one reijuisite of exchange value. By 
the distinction ])etwoen final and total utility 
(see Utilitv), Jevons threw a now light on the 
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whole subject The utility obtained by the 
oonsumption of successive portions of any com¬ 
modity is beyond a certain point subject to a 
species of diminishing return. The total utility 
of the things necessary to preserve life is very 
great, but tlie final utility of the last mouthful 
of bread and butter eaten by a well-fed labourer 
may be very small. The art of consumption, 
even without considering the limited powers of 
acquisition by an individual, consists in know¬ 
ing when to leave off in one tiling and to begin 
another. The ideal is reached wlien the linal 
utilities of all the articles consumed are just 
equal. If everything wore to be had in perfect 
abundance consumption would iu each case be 
carried on until the zero point was reached, and 
further consumption would involve harmful ex¬ 
cess or negative utility. 

(2) The relation of consumption to production 
may next be noticed. The object of consump¬ 
tion is to obtain utility, but in general this can 
only be done by the destruction, at a more or 
less rapid rate, of the thing used. To rejdace 
this destruction, when the natural supplies arc 
limited, is the object of production. This leads 
to the distinction between productive and un¬ 
productive consumption. The former may be 
delined strictly os that port of the producer’s 
consumption which is necessary to keep up or 
increase his efficiency, whilst the remainder is 
unproductive. Thus it is impossible to separate 
the individuals who compose an industrial 
society into distinct classes of productive and 
unproductive consumers, for the great majority 
are both, though in different degrees. 

Apart from this most general relation of 
oonsumption to production, we may consider 
the former as a stimulus to the latter. This is 
the principal point overlooked in Mill's unfor¬ 
tunately-worded proposition that demand for 
commodities is not demand for labour. It is 
the growth in the intensity and variety of the 
demands of consumers which is the mainspring 
of the increase of production, and thus of the 
employment of labour. This jpoint has been 
forcibly illustrated by Adam ^ Smith in his 
historical survey of the way in which the 
commerce of the towns contributed to the 
improvement of the country (Wealth of 
NalionSy bk. iii. ch. iv.) Mill himself also 
observes (PoHiical Economy, bk. i. ch. xiv.) 
that amongst the means of increasing the 
industrial activity of oriental nations must be 
reckoned “the growth of mental activity 
making the people alive to new objects of : 
desire." 

j(8) Although in one way consumption 
t^ugh demand doteimincs production, in 
another way production through the conditions 
of supply determines consumption. For the 
muns tit the' disposal of any individual arc 
limited, and in many cases give little surplus 
a^ve what is required for. the oarcst neces- 


I saries, and it follows that the price of th( 
article is as important as its utility in deter¬ 
mining the quantity consumed. The funda¬ 
mental law of demand is that with every fall in 
; price per unit, other things remaining the 
same, the number of units demanded inoiea.ses. 
The consumer will aim at obtaining the maxi¬ 
mum utility from the expenditure of the money' 
at his command, and, t Mit the matter in the 
simplest form, a peck of apples may be of more 
use than a single pineapple. But the price of 
any article, not actually subject to natural ot 
artificial scarcity or monopoly, depends normally 
upon Cu.sT OF Troduction (y.v.) Thus cost of 
production has an equal reoiprocal influence on 
consumption. This is well illustrated in the 
case of food. The introduction of a cheaper 
means of subsistence often leads to the partial, 
or even total abandonment of a more costly, 
though in other respects superior national food, 
as, for example, was the case with the potato 
in Ireland, Again in the matter of clothing, 
the cheajmess of tlio commodities produced on 
a large scale has driven out of use various 
home-made articles, e.g. stockings. The total 
result of this substitution of cheap and inferior 
articles may contribute towards lowering the 
standard of comfort of the mass of the peojdo, 
and in this way the olfect of production upon 
consumption may be most important. 

(4) The connection beriveen the distribution 
and the consumption of wealth is obviously of 
the closest kind, for the kind of articles 
selected by the consumer will depend upon tbo 
amount of Lis income. If 'all incomes were at 
the same level of moderate competence there 
would be no scope for the higher forma of 
luxuries, which require exclusive use for their 
enjoyment. Accordingly we find that socialists 
who aim at comparative equality of incomes 
lay great stress on all forms of social enjoyment, 
e.g. theatres, picture-galleries, inusic, etc. 
Again, historically, we find that the forms of 
wealth at different times have been largely 
determined by its distribution. The produc¬ 
tion of works of art in mediceval Italy, and 
game preserving in England, are examples of 
the mode in which oonsumption varies with the 
interests of dominant classes. 

(6) The question of consumption may next 
be considered from the point of view of govern¬ 
mental control or laissez-faire. In former 
times almost every government thought it a 
most important part of its duty to lay down 
what various classes, or even individuals, might 
or might not consume, and wo find sumptuary 
laws of the most detailed kind. In modisval 
England, for example, both clothing and food 
were subject to the strictest regulations. A 
person must be of a certain social standing to 
be entitled to wear silk, or to eat more than 
three courses at a meah In oriental countries 
this idea has reached its full development in 
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the caste system. In modern times in progroB> 
live societies the tendency has been in con¬ 
sumption, as in production, to rely more and 
more upon laissez-faire, although public opinion, 
distributed through different social orders, 
still exercises considerable 'nllucnce, especially 
in matters of dress, houses, furniture, etc. In 
some respects, however, the government still 
exercises a direct or indirect eonirol over con¬ 
sumption, and it is held to be justilied in doing 
so in cases where the consumer is not the host 
judge of his own real interests, or of the real 
value of the article consumed. Thus in most 
countries the sale of intoxicants and the pre¬ 
scription of modicines have been placed under 
legal restraint. At the same time also laws 
with detailed provisions have been enacted 
against various forms of adulteration and 
fraud. The interests of consumers who are 
considered unlit to judge for themselves, e.g. 
children, have been specially considered. In¬ 
directly government influences consumption 
mainly by ta.\ation, and some taxes are advo¬ 
cated principally for their social effects (see 
Taxation). 

If the department of con.‘?uni])tion ever 
assumes in the text-books a position of co¬ 
ordinate importance with the other depart¬ 
ments, it might well bo made to embrace 
various other topics at present scattered 
through different parts of economha. 

Such, for example, is the question of the 
poor and poor-laws (see Cuabitt, StaTe), 
the advisability of protecting the limited 
natural resources of a nation, necessity of 
considering the ultimate social effect of certain 
forms of trade which, for the time being, may 
bo pioUtable (see h'liEE Tuade), and various 
questions on the distribution and inheritance 
of wealth, e.g, the effects on national consump¬ 
tion of a system of peasant proprietary. 

(6) Lastly, the light thro>\Ti by the study of 
consumptio* upon social progress may be con¬ 
sidered. Consumption being largely deter¬ 
mined by distribution, is itself in turn one of 
the best signs of the way in which the national 
wealth is distributed. Statistics as to the 
consumption per head of various articles in 
different nations, or in the same nation at 
different times, oftcji give the beat evidence 
available on the wealth of various classes. In 
making such comparisons, however, regard 
must always be ])aid to a possible change or 
difference in tastes and habits, and also to the 
coat of the various articles considered, whether 
inJlueuced by natural or governmental causes, 
and to the use of substitutes. A i-elativo 
falling-off in the rate of the consumption of 
coffee may bo duo to an increase in the use of 
ooooa, and a decrease in the use of intoxicants 
may be ascribed, not to diminished consuming 
power, but to higher moral development. But 
when proper precautions arc taken, statistics of 


coDsumption furnish a good ontUne of the 
material life of the mass of the people. The 
mere fact, for example, that so many articles 
are continuously produced on a larger scale 
show’s, not only that they, are consumed in 
increasing quantities, but also that larger 
numbers of people are able to purchase them, 
and thus the contention of the socialists that, 
through production on a large scale, wealth is 
being concentrated in a few hands, is showm to 
he an error, because the articles produced can 
only bo consumed when sjrread "ver a w'ide 
area. In making comparisons of national 
progress from tlic consumer’s standpoint, it 
w’ould bo most useful if index numbers based on 
the average consuming j)Owcr of various classes 
were constructed (sec Index Numbeks). 

[The subject of consumption is specially treated 
in Boscher’s Political Economy, and in ISchonberg's 
Handbook, by Professor Lexis. A useful develop¬ 
ment of Jevous’s theory is given in Mr. Wicksteed’s 
Alphabet of Economic Science ; and in Mr. J. N, 
Keynes’ Scope and Method of Political Economy, 
at p. 101 et seq., there is an intor-esling discussion 
of the question whether the consumption of wealth 
sliould or should not be regarded as constituting 
a distinct department of political economy ; with 
notices of numerous economists who have ailopted 
this airangeineut.] j, s. N. 

CONSUMI*1TON, Taxes on. The provision 
of an adequate revenue for the purposesof govern¬ 
ment has from the earliest times been effected, 
in part, by means of taxes on consumable 
articles. Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, bk. 
V. eh. ii, art. iv.) ascribes the invention of 
such taxes to “the impossibility of taxing the 
pcojde in proportion to their revenue by any 
capitation,” but it would ajipear that the failure 
of direct imposts in modiaival times resulted in 
an increase and extension of a previously exist¬ 
ing method of raising revenue, rather than in 
the institution of a system which is, in its 
essence, that of conti’ibution in kind. Taxes 
on consumable commodities have been com¬ 
mended by economists on the ground of their 
convenicnco, it having been found possible by 
means of such toxea “to raise a considerable re¬ 
venue . . . the payments of which by con¬ 
sumers are made in insensible portions, where 
it would have been impossible to collect the 
same amount by direct taxation at comjiaratively 
long intervals. Taxation is in this respect like 
bleeding” (Professor Nicholson, Encyclopadia 
Britannica, 9th ed., art “Taxation”). It has 
also been urged in favour of this system of 
taxation that it may be assessed so as to leave 
no doubt concerning w’hat ought to bo paid, or 
when it ought to be paid, and Montesquieu 
(Esprit dcs Lois, liv. xii. cap. vii.) says in 
favour of taxes on commodities that they “are 
felt the least by the people because no formal 
demand is made for them. They cun be so 
wisely contrived that tlie people shall scarcely 
know that they pay them.” On the othei 
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hand, while Ricardo affirms that a tax on 
necessaries will not be borne by the working 
classes {Principles of Poliiical Economy, ch. 
xvi.), Adam Smith distinguishes between the 
efleot of taxes on necessaries and on luxuries, 
observing (Wailth of Nations, bk. v. cli. ii. 
art. iv.) that in the former cose the tax will 
eventually be shifted to other shoulders than 
those of the immediate consumer. M‘Cullo(di 
adds that the process by whieli this is brought 
about is slow and difficult, and that “there is 
in most cases a great risk in imposing or in¬ 
creasing taxes on necessaries, lest tlic wages of 
labom* should not sustain a corresponding rise, 
and the condition of tho labourers be in conse¬ 
quence depressed.” Professor Sidgwick eniplia- 
sisea tho fact that the taxation of coininodities 
is “inconipatiblo with any very exact equalisa¬ 
tion of tho burden of taxation,” but he adds 
that tho system has “ tho merit of avoiding the 
worst inequalities which taxation proportioned 
to income would cause . . . since it enables 
those persons whose needs are gi*catestto diminish 
thoir share of taxation by abstinence from cus¬ 
tomary luxuries ” {Principles of Political Econ¬ 
omy, 1883, pp. 5G5, 666). 

It is generally believed, with Adam Smith, 
that taxes ou commodities take out or keep out 
Df the pockets of the people more than almost 
any other taxes, in proportion to what they 
bring in to tho state, although it may be 
doubted whether, under a well-ordered tariff and 
modern administration, any sciious objection 
arises under tliis head (see Cost of ConiiKOTioN 
OK Taxes), 

Taxes on commodities have also been resorted 
to for other purj>oses than the provision of 
revenue, e.g. the discouragement of the con¬ 
sumption of intoxicating liquors, and tlio pro¬ 
tection or encouragement of home industries by 
means of the imposition of duties either ou im¬ 
ported foreign manufactures or on raw materials 
sent abroad (see riiOTKCTiON). Such taxes 
may be levied either by the collection of a duty 
from the importer, producer, o^ manufacturer, 
in which case it is usual where the duty is at 
all heavy to })erniit the dutiable articles to be 
warehoused under the supervision of the revenue 
officers until such time as delivery for consump¬ 
tion takes place, or by the collection of an 
annual licence duty from the person using the 
article, as in the case of carriages and guns. 
The imposition of a licence duty in respect of 
the manufacture of or dealing in ceitain articles 
has practically the same cil'ect as a duty on the 
articles themselves. 

As to the incidence of duties on comino lities, 
thtf summary of opinion given by Professor 
Nichoboii in tho aj-Eicle above referred to may 
be ci‘cd: “ Whore production takes place under 
'free con\petition, the tax'will, owing to tho 
tendency of profili to equality, bo transferred 
to the consumer, but when thtf article is 


practically monopolised, a tax nuiet fall on thi 
monopolist” For a more minute discussion ol 
these cases, see Pantalconi, Thcoria della pres- 
sione tiibutaria-, and Cournot, Jlechercltes, oh. vi. 

The majority of the leading treatises on political 
economy spechically deal with this subject (see 
also Custom, CuKTOMijD uties; Excise), t.u.e. 

CONTINUATION on CONTANGO. Under 
the word Backwardation ( q . v ,) tho i)roceas 
by which a person who, being unable to deliver 
stock which he has sold, boiTows it, lias been 
already described. In the same way, one who 
has bought stock or shares which he camioi jtay 
for is obliged to borrow the money, and tliis ho 
can often do from the person who has sold the 
stock or securities in question. But the seller 
charges him a “coutaiigo.” Under normal cir¬ 
cumstances tlic contango, or rate of continuation, 
somowliat exceeds tho ordinary rate of interest 
at which money can bo boiTowod from the 
banks, for the banks do not lend to tko full 
market-value of the securities lodged with them, 
whereas one who “contangoes” retains securi¬ 
ties to the bare amount of his loan, and has no 
claim until tho next settling day against tho 
person whom he trusted to fulfil the bargain. 
A great deal of business is done by money- 
dealers, who borrow at a low rate and ro-lend 
ou the stock excliaiige in this way. a. k. 

CONTINENTAL SYSTEM. The great wii 
from 1803 to 1814 was primarily a duel be¬ 
tween Franco and England, in which tho other 
{)owcrs of Europe were engaged, sometimes ou 
one side, sometimes on tho otlier. But the 
war had this peculiar cliaractoristic, that 
neither of the two chief belligerents could 
attack each other directly. 'I’he battle of 
Austcrlitz annihilated the coalition which Pitt 
had formed, and secured the supremacy of 
Napoleon on the mainland. Almost at tho 
same time Nclsou’s victory at Trafalgar 
destroyed the naval power of France, and put 
an end to all ideas of invading England. Thus 
the two stales were forced to fall back upon 
indirect modes of warfare, and each sought to 
cripple tho other’s commerce. The measures 
adopted by Napoleon for this purpose in his 
famous decrees from Berlin and Milan have 
received the name of the “continentalsystem.” 
England retaliated by a. series of orders in 
council, of which*’ tho two most important were 
issued in 1807. 

There was no novelty in tho questions raised 
or tlie means adojjtcd in this war, except the 
vast scale on which mercantile hostilities were 
canded on. In all the wars of the 18th 
century England liad souglit to cut off France 
from commerce with its colonics. Tho rwult 
liad been to throw this trade into the hands of 
neutral })owers. To prevent this England had 
laid down the rule of 1756, that a neutral had 
no right to relieve a belligerent by carrying *'n 
a trade in time of war, from wbioh it would be 
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excluded during peace. The harshness with 
which England employed its maritime ascend¬ 
ency to enforce this rule induced the states of 
northern Europe to conclude an Armed Neu¬ 
trality (g.r.) in 1780, and again in 1800. The 
principles which they osserted weio 1hat “free 
ships make free goods,” that a neutral may 
Cany any commodities, except such as are con¬ 
traband of war, and that a blockade can only 
be respected when it is efleotual. 

The essential difficulty of itioasiircs against 
the commerce of an enemy was that they 
must necessarily alb^ct the interests of neutral 
states. This difficulty became very prominent 
in the war with Najtolcon. On 16fh May 
1806, the Wliig ministry in England notified 
to the ministers of neutral powers that the 
whole coast from the Elbe to Brest was block¬ 
aded against the introduction of contrabajjd of 
WOT or of goods belonging to the enemies of 
England, while the coast from Ostend to the 
Seine was subject to a rigorous blockade. This 
measure gave Napoleon a pretext for issuing 
the Berlin decree on 21st November 180G. 
The preamble asserted that England had 
violated the law of nations: (1) by extending 
to private property on sea a right of ca})turc 
which or. land only applies to pioperty of the 
fltate ; (2) by extending to unfortified towns 
aud jiorts a right of blockade wliicli is only 
Applicable to fortified places; (fl) by declaring 
blockaded jilaees before wliich there is not a 
single vessel, and “places whioh all the nnited 
forceps would bo incapable of blockading, such 
as entire coasts and a whole empire.” On llieso 
grounds he decrees that—(1) the British Islands 
are in a state of blockade ; (2) all coniinorco 
with th( in is jirohibited ; (3) every English sub¬ 
ject in conntriis oc;cu]>ic'd by French troops, or 
those of their allies, will bo made prisoners of 
war; (4) all property of an English subject is 
lawful prize ; (5) all merchandise belonging to 
England, or#olitiined from her manufactories or 
colonies, is lawful prize ; (6) no ship coming 
direct from England or English colonics shall 
be received in any port. 

Tliis measure went far beyond anything 
which England had ever attemiited, and was 
the more jn cpostcrous as France had no naval 
power by which it could bo enforced. Probably 
the wisest course for Englaiirbwould have been 
to leave France to meet the discontent of her 
subjects and allies, and the hostility of neutral 
states, of which the United States wore the 
most important. In that case the Berlin 
decree would almost certainly have been a dead 
letter. But if the continental system owed its 
origin to the action of Franco, it owed its 
efficiency to the action of England. Without 
waiting to see what attitude would be assumed 
by neutrals, the Whig government issued an 
order in council on 7th January 1807. After 
reciting the purport of the Berlin decree, it 


ordered that no vessel should be allowed te 
trade between one port and another belonging 
to France or her allies; that neutral ve.s^cis 
attempting such a voyage should be wamod by 
English men-of-war ana privateers; and that 
if they disregarded the warning, lliey should 
be capturi'd as lawful prize. This ordf ’ failed 
iu its avowed object of compelling P ance to 
withdraw the decree, or inducing nenl.al states 
to insist on its withdrawal. On the contrary 
English goods in the north of Europe were 
rigorously confiscated by French troops. Mean¬ 
while the Whig ministry fell, and the Tories, 
who succeeded to office under the duke of Port¬ 
land, issued a second and far more stringent 
order in council, on 11th November 1807. 
This decreed that all ports belonging to France 
or her allies, or to any country froiii which the 
British flag was excluded, sliould bo regarded 
as in a state of blockade ; that all trade in 
articles produced in such countries should be 
condemned as unlawful; and that every vessel 
trading from or to such countries, or carrying 
their produce, should be captured as lawful 
jirize. 

Napoleon promptly answered this order by 
the Milan decree, 17th December 1807. Its 
chief provi.sioTis were os follows:—Every ship 
of any nation which submits to the oi^er of 
11th November is declared denationalised, and 
considered as British property ; (2) the British 
Isles are declared in a state of blockade “by 
sea as well as by land.” Every ship going to 
or from a port of England or English colonies 
is declared to be good prize ; (3) these measures 
shall “continue to be in force until the British 
government returns to the principles of the law 
of nations, whioh regulates the relations of 
civilised states in time of war.” 

Thus the continental system, carried to its 
logical extreme by both the two gieat bedliger- 
ents, threatened to put a stojj to tlio commerce 
of the whole world. It was of course im- 
poasiblo to entm-ce with absolute strictness 
the provisions either of Napoleon’s decrees 
or of the English orders. A vast system of 
smuggling w'as the inevitable result, and goods 
were carried to the blockaded ports, though their 
price w'as necessarily enhanced by the compara¬ 
tive scantiness of the supply, and by the risks 
run in conducting the tmde. Perhai>s the 
most curious thing is that this smuggling was 
connived at, and made a source of revenue, by 
the two states who were responsible for the 
prohibitions. Both England and France issued 
licenses for the evasion of their respective 
decrees. Napoleon is said to have amassed by 
their sale the sum of 400 , 000,000 francs; 
while in England tho number of commercial 
licenses mounted from 791 in 1805 to 18,356 
in 1810. 

Although thus limited by licensed and un¬ 
licensed evasions, the results of the continental 
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iiyBtem can hardly be over-estimated. It was 
a principal cause of the ultimate fall of 
Napoleon. To render the system efficient and 
complete ho must make himself master of the 
whole of Europe. This impelled him to those 
enterprises in Portugal and Spain, and especi¬ 
ally to the great expedition to Russia, which 
contributed essentially to ruin his power. And 
again the sufTorings caused among the peoples 
of Euroi>e by the scarcity and dearness of com¬ 
modities which they had learnt to regard as 
necessaries excited a discontent against French 
domination which had not existed at the begin¬ 
ning of the revolutionary conquests. The 
French had always profeased to be the enemies 
of dynasties but the friends of the people, and 
their professions had long been believed. The 
continental system destroyed that belief, and 
the Napoleonic empire fell before the popular 
hostility which his measures against England 
had excited. 

With regard to England, the policy or im¬ 
policy of the orders in council was hotly debated 
at the time, and can hardly yet be regarded as 
a matter on which opinion is absolutely formed. 
ITiat they did in the end serve their purpose as 
measures of hostility against Napoleon is 
absolutely demonstrable. But they did this at 
wnsiderablo cost. In the first place they 
inQicted enormous hardships upon English 
manufacturers, who were to a great extent 
deprived of the market for their produce. No 
doubt these hardships were lessened by the 
system of liccimes, but this in itself is indefens¬ 
ible on any principles of commercial morality. 
The almost unanimous petitions from the chief 
manufacturing towns prove that they had un¬ 
doubted gi'iovanoes to complain of, and that 
these were, to a great extent, due to the policy 
of the government. 

But the most harmful result to England was 
nndoubtcdly the quarrel with the United 
States. It was inevitable that the enmity of 
neutrals should bo directed less against the 
state which originated the coytinental system 
than against that which had the power to 
enfoTco it. In 1808 Congi-css passed an act of 
embargo, prohibiting all intercourse with Eng¬ 
land and France as long as the two countries 
maintained their decrees. In the hope of con¬ 
ciliating the last §rcat power which was not 
hostile, England modified the orders in council 
in April 1809, by opening to American vessels 
the Baltic, the North Sea, part of Italy, and 
the foreign possessions of the Dutch. But the 
quarrel was not healed, and it was further 
aggravated by disputes arising from the English 
claim to search American vessels for deserters 
from the navy. To make matters worse, 
^Napoleoy offered to withdraw his decrees, on. 

condition 'that England should revoke the 
> orders, in counoil «nd abandon new prin- 
oi^es of blockade which they had laid down.” 


To this the English ministeA w^uld not agree 
and at the end of 1810 the American ambas¬ 
sador quitted England. 

Tlie loss of the American market, and the 
prospect of a quarrel with the United States, 
increased the ill-feeling in England against the 
orders. The Whigs, who wore responsible for 
the policy in its origin, now turned round and 
denounced it. At last, in 1812, Brougham 
carried a motion lu the Commons for an inquiry 
before a committee of the whole house. The 
evidence was almost conclusive, and after a 
one-sided debate, the government avoided a 
diviaiop by announcing that tlie orders would 
be abandoned. They were repealed by an order 
of 23rd June 1812. But it was too late to 
avoid the war with America, which lasted for 
two years with little credit to either country, 
and was terminated by the treaty of Ghent in 
3 814. (See Blockade ; Intkknational Law ; 
Papkr Blockade.) « 

[The Berlin and Milan decrees will be found 
in the MoniteuT’. the orders in council in the 
London (JiaclU. They are quoted in taUento 
by Leone Levi, History of British Commerce, 
part ii. ch. iv., Appendix. — Bee also Alison, 
History of Europe^ vol. viii. ch. 1. — L^e and 
Times of Lord Brougham, by himself, vol. iL ch 
X., and Speeches, vol. i.—Spencer Walpole, Left of 
the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, vol. ii. ch. viii.— 
For the fullest critieisin of tlie policy of the orders 
in council, see Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 
s^ih. ann., 1812.] R. L. 

CONTRABAND. The term wus lirat used 
ill the 16tli century to denote gorxi.s im)iorled 
or exported contrary to law or pi'uelamafion— 
bitndo. In tin's sense it appears in many I7th 
ca-ntury treaties. It was al.so ajiplied almost 
contciiqiorancously to goods forbidden to bo 
supplied to belligerents in time of w'ar and 
wliirh wore liabb* by international law to bo 
captured and coiiliscated by belligerents. The 
test was whether the goods w’ero neoossaries of 
war. This formed the ba.si.s ofthet;las.sincation 
as developed by the British and American Prize 
Courts. In the Pdcrhrf 5 Wall. 28 (ISRfl), 
Chase, J.C., said merchandise might be divided 
into three chnsses. Of these the (irst consisted 
of articles manufactured and primarily used 
for military purposes in time of war; the 
Bi'cond of articles which miglit be and were used 
for purposes of ^ar or peace, according to cir¬ 
cumstances ; and the third of articles exclnsivoly 
used for peaceful jmrposes. Merchandise of the 
first class de.stiiicd to a belligerent country or 
places occupied by the army or navy of a 
belligerent was always contraband ; morchaiidise 
of the second class was cniitrabaiul only when 
destined to the military or naval use of a 
belligerent, or to a place of naval or military 
equipment belonging to or oceu])iod by him; 
whilst merchandise of the thiiil class was not 
contraband at all, although liable to seizure 
and condemnation for breach of blockade. To 
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the lirst lias been given tlie title of 

“absolute oniitraband ” ; to the second that nl 
“conditional” or “occasioniil contraband”-— 
anr.ijyiUs -ksus ; whilst artiedes of the third are 
styled “free.” 

A Govcninieiit might, however, extend or 
restrict the list of absolute and conditional 
contraband, subject to rcstriutious imposed by 
treaty or international Jaw. The inclusion of 
articles in the list of conditional contraband 
was niiligatcd in the case of Great Jh itaiii by 
Ihe jiractice of pre-oni}ition. With this Anglo- 
Anici’ican doctrine Ja})an Rubstanliully agreed. 
OoiitiiKMital opinion vas generally opposed to 
the do(!triiic of conditional contraband, although 
there w’erc two schools. One .souglit to limit 
contjabaiid to articles of iiriuiediato warlike 
use; the other, whilst recognising the princi[>le 
of variability, to coiiIiiH! it witliin tlic narrowest 
limits. In practice, however, especially when 
belligerents, Continental States adopted rules 
even more Rtringent than tlie Ihilish. Thus 
France in 1888 claimed to treat rice bound for 
])orts north of (miiIom as coiitiahaiid ; 8j)ain in 
1898 claimed to declare'coiitiabaiid any articles 
she chose; whilst liussia in 1904 declared 
Ibod-stulls, coal, and raw cotton to ho contiu- 
band, iiTe.s])ective ol any proof of militaiy 
destination. 

Under the customary law, llierefore, tlo' 
only ])oitils on wliii'li there was any general j 
agreement were that goods in order to be liable ‘ 
to con!iM.‘ation as contraband must be of .i 
nature to as^^ist the oiiemy in war, and must 
have a lioslile destination. After an abortive 
attempt at The Hague in 1907, agreement w'as 
leaehed by the Maval Conference 1908-9. (See 

DkUUAI; \TION OF LoMHIA.) 

A.s slaLi'd, Die leriii “contiaband ”isaj>plied 
to goods which are imported or exported 
contrary to the revenue law.s. Tlie Customs 
Laws Cousolulation Act 1876 (39 A -10 Viet, 
c. 36, s. ]>7) ju-ovides that if goods liable to 
the paymi nt of rlnties shall be uiishijiped, or if 
lU'ohibited goods are imported, or if any goods 
are removed from auy ship, quay, etc., or 
warebouse, or if any goods prohibited to bo 
exported are sbijijied for exportation, or if any 
goods are concealed on any vessel in port, 
without having jmiJ duty, tliey shall bo for¬ 
feited. % 3. 171), amended-by 53 A 54 Viet, 
c. 56, any vessel of or exceeding 250 tons, if 
belonging in whole or in part to BritLsh subjects, 
arriving within the United Kingdom or witliin 
three leagues thereof, or if not British within 
one league, having jirohibited goods on board, 
sliall be foideitcd. If tlie vessel is under 250 
tons a fine of not more than £50 may be 
imposed. 

[Halls JntcTnatioiidl Law, 7th od., by Pearce 
Higgins, 19l7.-PUt-Cobbett’8 U,uli>ig C7<«cs on 
iTitematUmil LaWy 4th ed., by Bellot, 1924,] 

II. H. L. & 


I CONTRACT. The origin of contracts must 
I be co-eval with the first commencement of econo¬ 
mic relations among mankind. The simplest 
actions of daily life, even amongst the least civil- 
ised communities, are rcsally I'onns of contract. 
Exchange and barter, the earliest and crudest 
outcomj of the law of supply and demand, is 
essentially a contract. The man who can make 
a rude plough finds himself, by the jiossession of 
that faculty, independent of the necessity of en¬ 
gaging directly in agricultural jiursiiits to obtain 
a share of the fruits of the earth. Tliis element¬ 
ary example will suffice to demonstrate the 
primary beaiing of the doctrine of contracts on 
economic questions. For even in this there is 
traceable one of the gi-eat and fundamental 
principles of contract in its relation to political 
economy, namely, the power it bestows of ob¬ 
taining at once a personal benelit, through 
entering into an engagement ultimately to 
discharge the original obligation. In more 
advanced conditions of society, the principle 
assumes moro extended development; land- 
owTicrs lease land to farmers jiossessing skdl 
and capacity requisite to till tliat land to ad¬ 
vantage, capitalists advance money to merchants 
to be employed in trade to produce profits ex¬ 
ceeding the rate of interest demanded, but the 
princiiile is still the same. It is obvious that 
to induce a man to entrust his property to 
another, to part wdth his present enjoyment 
and use of it for the sake of future advantage, 
the certainty of that future advantage must be 
secured to him, he must have a hold over the 
person to whom he has entrusted it, he must, 
to carry on his business and arrange fresh com¬ 
binations, bo able to reckon with confidence upon 
the return to him of his capital, together with 
the increment which is the result of its tempor¬ 
ary alienation. It is tlio establishment of this 
confidence, the basis of any system of credit, 
which is the aim and object of the law of con¬ 
tracts. The methods by which the law seeks 
to attain this security arc various. For two 
objects, apt to dash, have to be borne in mind. 
On the one liana, that of ensuring performance 
of, inspiring confidence in, the fulfilment of the 
contract; on the other, that of encouraging the 
freeilom of contract by attaching thereto such 
safeguaitis that persons may readily bind them- 
.selves, knowing that the law' will protect them, 
and that precautionary measures exist which 
will prevent undue advantage being taken of 
ignorance, necessity, inadvertence, want of 
proper advice, or lajise of time ; and that fraud, 
if it exists, will invalidate any contract, liow- 
ever formal and solemn. To turn to concrete 
examples. Among the first class, or what may 
be termed the promisee’s safeguards, may 
enumerated the rules by which money due or 
liquidated demands under a contract can be 
recovered by speedy and economical process, 
such as tliat provided by Order XIV. of the 
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niles of the Supremo Court, which practically 
oasts the onus of proving noii-liahility on the 
defendant, and the j)roccdure which anicrcca 
damages, nssumed to be commensurate with the 
injury directly or reasonably referable to the 
breach of the contract, or where such damages 
afford no suflicieiit i'cj)aration, sj)ccific perform¬ 
ance of the contract itself. The other class, 
which may be termed the j)romisor’s protection, 
compiises enactments, such as the statute of 
limitations, which roquircs that actions on con¬ 
tracts should be brought within such period as 
to render it probable that witnesses who can 
speak to what really took place may bo still 
available; the statute of Frauds, rendering 
writing necessary for proof of contracts attaining 
a certain degree of importance or extending over 
a specified period ; the whole doctrine of the 
limitation of the contractual powers of infants 
and married women, the c<piitablo rules which 
will in fitting cases set aside or modify un¬ 
conscionable bargains with reversioners or per¬ 
sons whose immediate and juossiiig needs impair 
their liberty of action, and Ihially the great 
principle that fraud invalidates everything. 

In certain exceptional cases the legislature 
gees even further than this, and adopts a course 
wliich must always be open to criticism and 
discussion. It passes an act to benefit a par¬ 
ticular class, such for instiincc as the Agiiciiltnral 
Holdings Act of 1883, or the Ground Game Act 
of 1880, and then jirovidcs that it shall not be 
(jompetent for any member of the cbiss intended 
to be benefited to contract himself out of the 
act. How far this interf'crpiice with freedom 
of contract is justified must always be an open 
question. It is never permisnililc save in the 
interest of a class admittedly improvident or 
prone to sacrifice future advantage for imme¬ 
diate gratification, such for example as sailors. 
But even in such cases, members of the clas.s 
intended to be benefited must occasionally lose 
good opportunities by reason of the fetters so 
imposed on their contracting jiowers. Take 
the case of a farmer willing to take a farm ut a 
lower rent if he could renounce the beiiflit of 
the Ground Game Aet, having no inclination to 
avail himself of the sporting reservation it 
ensures him, and possessing a wcll-fomidcd con¬ 
fidence that his landlord, from his own tastes 
and interests, to say nothing of his regard for 
an obligation assumed, would never permit 
ground game to increase to the prtyndiec of the 
tenant’s occupation of the farm. It certainly 
seems hard that the parties should not be per¬ 
mitted to regulate their relations in accordance 
with tlieii’ oWn wishes and their mutual interests. 
But "the justification of such measures is to be 
found, if at all, in the. general interest of the 
Qftnjmunity and the welfare of the class specially 
concerned, and for one case wlierc the rule might 
*taobably be relaxed with advantage, there would 
W many where the deviation woulQ produce 


ultimate disadvantage to one party. Some 
instances of legislative interf(Tonco with freedom 
of contract seem, however, to be entirely bene¬ 
ficial, such for instance as the IVuck Acts, and 
the legislation respecting the employment of 
women and children in mines and factories, 
(see Children’s Labour, and Factory Acts.) 
An interference with contracts, frequently un 
justifiable, is that of cx jtost fado legislation, 
enactments which set aside or modify existing 
contracts, not on the gi’ound of any inherent 
disability or irregularity existing at the time 
the contract was entered into, not on any sugges¬ 
tion that the parties were not of competent and 
freely consenting mind when they contracted, 
or that the contract was in any way tainted 
with fraud, but on the plea tliat since that date 
circumstances have altered, that something has 
supervened wliich rendcr.s it equitable or desir¬ 
able that its terms should be reconsidered or 
readjusted without the consent of at least ^ne 
of the parties thereto. Whether snch circum¬ 
stances exist or not in any particular case, or 
whatever estimate may be made of ilie justice 
or the policy of such a measure, appears alto¬ 
gether outside llic econotnic questions involved. 
1 f good is done in any jiarticular cose, the benefit 
is immeasurably ontweiglied by ibe danger of 
the precedent, by the general sense of insecurity 
induced, and the shock to conlidciice in the 
sanctity of conti'act occasioned thereby. In¬ 
stances arc not far to seek. Irish rents in recent 
times, and comnnrchl obligations in Franco 
during tlic stress of the Franco-Oerman war, have 
been tlicaubject of this sort of cx'poat facto logdsla- 
tioTi, and however widely opinions may dill’er as 
to the degree of justification afforded in each 
case by the exigcncu'S of the situation, the pre¬ 
cedent cannot from an economic ]ioint of view 
be regarded os othci wise than dangerous. Such 
legislation has been likened to a convulsion of 
nature which by destroying the subject matter 
of a contract renders the fullilment*thcrcof im¬ 
possible and takes away in ordinary cases any 
right to damages for the breach ; and the simile 
indicates tlio legal attitude towards exceptional 
incaf!iirc.8 of this nature. A question of mixed 
economics and law in relation to contract which 
is at jircscnt taking definite and practical form 
is how far tlic law will intervene to limit com¬ 
binations which,* having as their ohiecte the 
attainment of conijdcto or partial nionopolics 
and the elimination of healthy competition, may 
tend to enhance the price of articles of daily ne¬ 
cessity, to the benefit of the few and the prejudice 
of the many. Contracts made with a view to 
such an end may be declared void as between 
the parties both in this country and in America, 
but community of interest secures adherence to 
the terms of such contnicts and the remedy, if 
any, must be brought to bear from outside. 
As stated by Lord Coleridge in the recent case 
of the Mogul Steamship Company, Lvinited, 
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e. M'Grogor (Sow, and Co., 21, Q.B.D., 544, 
in a judgment affirmed by the H. of L. (92) 
Appeal Cases 25, the lino which separates the 
reasonable selfishness of traders from wrong and 
malice is one difficult to draw in words. But 
the law of conspiracy is very untrammelled and 
general in its o]>cratiun, embracing in its widest 
definition any combination of two or more per¬ 
sons for the acconi}>lishmoui of anything whicli 
in the opinion of the court is dcliiiuc-nbtl to the 
public welfare, and it will probably come to be 
judicially settled before long how far salt unions, 
flour and coal unions, and the whole develop¬ 
ment of the ring system, fall within the scojie 
of the criminal law under this head. 

The intervention of bankruptcy law to pre¬ 
clude the full enforcement of contracts stands on 
a different footing (see Bankiuipi'cy Law). Tlie 
possibility of bankruptcy is always a remote 
potential incident of every contract, from the 
inception of wliich it must be taken to have 
been in the contemplation of tlie parties and 
accepted by them; moreover, the obloquy and 
disabilities involved by becoming bankrupt, 
coujdod with the necessary surrender of all 
existing, and until discharge, all accruing, 
jjropcrty constitute a sufficient deterrent and 
])iniisiim(iit to warranL an interference which 
is after all more in tlie interest of the body 
of creditors than of the bankrupt. 

Confidence in the fulfilment of contracts 
renders possible the rejdaeemcnt of a very large 
proportioi of the circulating medium of a 
country by the employment of paper to re¬ 
present the gold O’* silver which would otherwise 
bo required. Bank-notes are merely coiiLrae1.s 
to pay, vet the Jinn belief in the validity of tlie 
contract supports a circulation adequate for the 
wants of the eouulr^, with the assistance only 
of coin representing a comjiaratively small pro¬ 
portion of the outstanding liability, and so 
with bills and promissory notes ; tlioiigli only 
contracts, ytit, backed by the credit of the 
parties to them, they take, during their currency, 
the place of coin. 

So again, the entire fabric of legitimate co¬ 
operation and combination, of partnerships, tlie 
utilisation of capital and ojganisation of labour, 
would be impossible were it not for the doctrine 
of contracts and its ^iractical availability. A 
firm of contractors, themselves bound by con¬ 
tract to unite their energies and capital, or 
deriving that cajiital from others by means of 
contract, niulertako under contract imiKirtant 
works for a body of pereons who again, as a 
comjvany, combine their capital under the 
])rovision8 of a contract of association, the 
contractors make subcontracts with managers, 
foremen, and workmen for tlioir respective 
services, with producers, carriers, shipowners, 
aud manufacturers for the sujiply and carriage 
of the requisite materials and plant, other 
contracts are entered into with landowners 
VOL L . 


for the site to bo occupied, and so by the 
intervention of a series of contracts, an enter 
prise is earned through which would be 
absolutely impossible witliout such machinery. 
Employment is found directly or indirectly for 
a large number of persons, and money is put 
into circulation through the most remunerative 
and beneficial channels. 

As we have seen that the principle of contract 
helped to supply the simplest wants of early 
economic society, so it keeps pace and expands 
with the increasing needs of advancing civilisa¬ 
tion. By an inherent power of development, 
without any moving cause other than men’s 
recognition of its necessity and appreciation oi 
its efficacy, it rises to every fresh occasion, and 
almost insensibly permeates daily life to the 
welfare and progress of society at largc.^ 

[Addison on (Jontracis. —Chittyon Contrads.— 
Pollock’s Law of Conirocis.—Auson on Contracts.'^ 

J. R. F. 

Contract, Law of. A contract is a legally 
binding promise made by one or more persons 
to anotlicr person or other persons, to do some 
act, to forbear from some act, or to suffer 
some act to be done, for the benefit of such 
other person or persons. Such a promise, 
whether legally binding or not, is called an 
agreement, and an ngiecmcnt becomes a contract 
if the following reijuiromcnts are complied with : 

(1) the promise must bo intended to create a 
legal relation between the parties (c./;. a promise 
to dine at a friend's house is not a contract); 

(2) tlie parties must be capable of contracting 
{f.g. the agreements of infants and lunatics are 
mostly invalid, and a married woman having 
no separate estate eaniiot bind liciselt) ; (8) 
the contents of the agreement must liavo 
been submitted by the one side to the other 
(offer), and must have been assented to by the 
latter in an unambignons and unqualified 
manner (acceptance) ; (4) the agreement must 
not be entered into for an unlawful or immoral 
object {c.g. an agreement not to exercise a certain 
trade without afiy limit as to space is invalid, 
as being in general restraint of trade, and there¬ 
fore against public policy j an agreement to 
commit an iudietable offence is similarly void, 
and there are numerous other instances); (5) 
the contract must either be made by deed {i.e. 
signed, sealed, and delivered by the promising 
pai ty or parties), or it must be supported by a 
“valuable consideration.” 

A contract made by deed is called a contract 
under seal or a specialty; contracts not made' 
by deed may bo written contracts or p-arol oon- 
trocts. A valuable eonaidoration may consist 
ill a benefit aecniiiig to tlie promising party or 
in a sacrifice made by the party to whom the 
])romiso is made, in cxeliange f'T the promise. 

1 Montesquieu’s story of tlie Troglodytea forcilify Illus¬ 
trates the dissolution uf society through breach of cou 
tract 

2 B 
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If, for instance, A by contract under seal pro¬ 
mises to B to pay him £500 on a given day by 
way of gift, B will succeed in an action against 
A if A fails to pay at sucli date. If, on tlie other 
hand, tlio same promise bo made by writing 
without yoal, B bos no remedy iu case of non- 
perl'ormanoo. If, however, A, by word of mouth, 
promises B to pay him £500 iu two days in 
consideration of B lending him a book for two 
hours, there will be an enforceable eoiitraet, as 
the odcfpiacy of the consideration is not iu<iuu’ 0 d 
into exce])t in so far as it might be evidence 
of fraud. 

An agreement which satisfies the above-men¬ 
tioned requirements is called a contract; if, 
on the other hand, any one of the requirements 
is not complied with, the transaction remains 
without any legal cil'cet, and the agi-ecmcnt is 
called “void.” Void agreements must be 
distinguished from unenforceable and voidable 
contracts. 

Certain classes of contracts arc not enforce¬ 
able iu the absence of witten evidenoe as to 
their contents, the following being the most 
important:— 

(1) Under § 4 of the Statute of Frauds 
(29 Car. 11. c. 8). 

(a) Contracts by which an executor or 
administrator assumes pcmonal liability for 
debts owing to the estate administered by him. 
(6) Contracts of guarantee, (c) Contracts made 
in consideration of marriage, (d) Contracts for 
the sale or jmrcliase of laud or of any interest iu 
land, (c) Contracts not to be jicrforiued within 
a year from the date on which tliey arc made. 

(2) Under § 17 of the same statute. 

Contracts for the sale of goods at the price of 

£10 or at any higher price, unless the goods 
have been partly accepted and received by the 
buyer, or liavc been partly ])aid for by the same. 

3) Contracts arising on bills of exchange. 

4) Contracts of marine msurance, etc. 

The requirement of writing in these cases 

does not aifcct the validity of the contract; 
only 80 long as no written evidence exists the 
contract cannot be proved in a court of law ; 
but written evidence dated from a time sub¬ 
sequent to the date of the contract, if otherwise 
in order, is quite sullicient. 

• A “ voidable ” contract is one which may be 
rescinded by one of the parties, unless such 
party, after having become aware of the circum¬ 
stances which make the contiuuanco of the 
contract depend on his option, by his conduct 
'or by express words shows that he intends to 
aj)ide by the agreement. Thus, for instance, a 
contract induced by fraud or undue inlluence is 
voidable at the option of the defrauded or intimi¬ 
dated party. 

The fUpal renjedy for'breach of contract is 
an action for damages; the party who sufferB 
less In conscqucfice of such breaeWs entitled to 
receive conij>ensation in money from the party 


wlio failed to perform the contract, lie is “a* 
far as money can do it to be placed in the same 
situation as if the contract had been performed.” 
The causal connection between the non-perform¬ 
ance and the loss must, however, not be too 
remote, and the loss must be of such a dcscrip- 
tion as might reasonably have been contemplated 
by tho parties when entering into the contract. 
Thus a person who sends some machinery for 
repair through a carrier who fails to deliver it 
ill ju’oper time cannot claim compensation for 
tho loss of trade arising through the delay in 
the receipt of tho repaii'cd machinery. If, 
liowcv^T, a carrier undertakes to carry goods 
which to his knowledge were meant to bo sold 
at a particular time, ho is liable for the damage 
done by loss of market arising from a delayed 
delivery. In actions for non-payment of a debt 
nothing more than the sum due could be 
recovered formerly, unless there was an express 
jironiise to pay interest; it is now provided by 
3 & 4 William IV. c. 42, §§ 28, 29, that in tho 
ca’^e of a del't juiyable by virtue of a written in¬ 
strument iiiU'icst at tlie ouneut rate may be 
allowed on neglect to payafter a writ ten demand. 

The practice of the Court of Chancery has 
provided a remedy, in cases where money is no 
adequate compensation for a breach of contract, 
in the shape of an order for specific performance. 
This remedy is, however, available only to a 
very limited extent, tho most conspicuoug 
instances being contracts for the sale of land, 
and even in tho case of a contract which, 
according to tho nature of its subject matter, 
might be specifically enforced, the court will not 
gi’ant a decree unless certain rc'iuiremonts arc 
com]>lied with, one of the requirements being 
valuable consideration, which for the pur])ose of 
specific enforcement must exist in a contract 
under seal as w’cll as in a simple contract. E. .s, 

CONTRACT NOTE. The writing on these 
documents is a short and formal announcement 
that a stockbroker has bought or‘'8old for his 
principal a given amount of stock, bonds, or 
sliares at specified prices, to which is added 
brokerage and a stamp, which Mr. Goachen 
raised to 6d., on each contract note for more 
than £100, but which, before 1888, used always 
to be Id. Contracts do not pass between 
members of the stock exchange. It is a rule 
tliat every bargain between members'should be 
checked by 11 A.M. on the following day ; and 
the committee will not listen to any dispute if 
this be neglected. A. E. 

CONTRACTORS. Persons who are parties 
to a contract. The name is more speoially 
applied to persons who make it a regular 
busiuess to undertake largo works {e.g. the 
construction of railways, bridges, or buildings) 
for sums fixed beforehand. E. s. 

CONTRACTUS TRINUS. Sec Eck, Johakn. 

CONTRIBUTION, CONTRIBUTORY. See 
COMPAKY. 
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CONVENTION OF ROYAL BURGHS OF 
SCOTLAND. This municipal federation origin¬ 
ated in tho court or iiarliament of four burghs, 
which consisted of representatives from Edin¬ 
burgh, Stirling, Berwick, and Roxburgh. lu 
1368 Lanark and Linlithgow were substituted 
for Bcnvick and Roxburgh. In the 13th and 
14th centuries this court, with the chamber- 
lain of Scotland as presiding officer, exercised 
a general supervision over iiic burghs of the 
kingdom, legislating for them, and acting as 
their high court of apjieal. The transition 
from the old })arliaTnent or court of four 
biirglis to tho modern convention o^ royal 
burghs seems to have taken place gradually 
during tho 15th century. Already, in 1405, 
the process of transformation is perceptible. 
In this year tho court of four burghs enacted 
tliai two or three burgesses from each of the 
king’s hui-ghs, soutli of the Spey, should 
assemble annually to treat and ordain con¬ 
cerning all things that relate to the well-being, 
liberties, and court of the king’s burghs. 
The name “convention ” gi'aclually siijierseded 
“court” and “parliament” in tho first half 
of the 16th ccntuiy. 

The most important member of ibe league 
wo? Edinburgli, winch sent two comniissioiiers 
to the meetings of tho convention, while the 
other royal burghs usually sent only one, 
Edinburgh was also generally selected as the 
seat of liie convention. But the place and 
time of nicoting varied. As a rule, the com- 
missionors assembled annually. Tlic presiding 
officer, elected at cacli session, was called the 
moderator. He was generally tho cominissioner 
of the town wbere the meeting was held, or, if 
there wei'c two coininissioiiers, the senior dele¬ 
gate. A committee of representatives of various 
burglis was often appointed to transact urgent 
business while tlic convention was not sitting. 

The chief function of the convention was 
the supervisiin of trade, domestic and foreign. 
It made regulations conceming markets, tolls, 
fisheries, manufactures, customs-duties, slii])- 
ping, imports and cx])orts, etc. It negotiated 
commercial treaties with continental states and 
cities. It exercised control over Scotch 
merchants in France, Flanders, and other 
countries of Europe. • Tho chief foreign ti’ade 
of Scotland was carried on with the Nether¬ 
lands, and was monojjolised by the royal 
burghs. This trade was rcgulate<l througli 
“the conservator of the Scotch piivilcges in 
tile Netherlands.” He was elected by tho 
convention, though the king sometimes claimed 
and exercised the right of appointment. Tho 
conservator lived in tho Scotch staple-town, 
usually Cainjwqro fthe modern Vere in the 
province of Zealand), where the royal burghs 
enjoyed important privileges. He had general 
charge of Scotch merchants and factors in the 
Netherlands, and was the judge of the con¬ 


servatory court, which tried all civil and 
criminal cases concerning Scotsmen. The 
“lord” conservator was himself guided by 
tlie instructions and orders of tho convention. 
At Campvcre there was, moreover, a “con- 
sergerie,” where the Scotch merchants lodged 
and took their meals. Tho master of the coii- 
sergerie was expected to enforce many minute re¬ 
gulations, some of which were peculiar. In the 
staple-town we also find a Scotcli school, kirk, 
and prison-house. The convention carefully 
regulated everything relating to tlicse various 
institutions, including even tlio wearing ajiparel 
of merchants and the price of their meals. 

Besides the supervision of commerce, this 
powerful organisation exercised important func¬ 
tions in connection with national taxation. 
It apportioned public taxes among the burghs. 
It also sometimes made loans and grants of 
money to tho king. 

A tliiid important function of the convention 
was the oversight of tlic internal administration 
of royal burghs. It took cognisance of weights 
and measures ; altered tho “setts” or written 
constitutions of towns; decided controversies 
])ctwcen burghs, or between burghs and their 
magistrates; and regulated the election of 
municijial officers, the qualifications of burgess- 
sliip, the finances, etc., of towns. It also 
often appropriated money for the repair of 
harbours, and for the general improvement of 
particular burghs. 

The federation is still in existence, but its 
most important functions have been absorbed 
by parliament. Its meetings arc held aninially 
at Edinburgli, wliich is represented by two 
cominissioucrs and two assessors, while the 
other burghs send one cominissioner and one 
assessor. The larger towns have cause for 
complaint owing to the inequality of repro- 
sentetion. The convention now merely makes 
suggestions and recommendations concerning 
commerce and uiunici})al affairs, for tho purpose 
of influencing public opinion and parliamentary 
action. It used* to exert great influence upon 
national legislation. 

[This account is based upon the Acts of the 
Parliament of Scotland (V2 vols., 1814-1876), 
and especially upon tbe Pecords of Ote Uon'vcntion 
of Royal Burghs, edited by J. D. Marwick (6 
vols., Edinbuigh, 1866-90). 'fliese Records form 
a rich, iinworked mine of information for historians 
and economists. Iliere is no good liiatory of the 
coiiventinn. — John Mackay’s Convention of the 
R<Yyal Burghs of Scotland to 1707 (Edinburgh, 
18S4) is a very brief and fragmentary account. 
Tlie subject is worthy of more attention than it 
has thus far received.] c. or. 

CONVENTIONAL TARIFF. Tliis term is 
applicable to rnguiationa, of a more or less 
arbitrary or empirical kind, giving a fixed 
value of conversion from ono currency to 
another, in wlijch the exact intrinsic value oi 
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unit par of exchange is disregarded. Thus, the 
English sovereign in Portugal has a legal con¬ 
ventional turill’value of 63^ pence per milreis 
of her own gold coinage, although the pure gold 
value of the latter is only 63*284 pence. Then 
again, in international postal conventions 
between England and a gi’cat group of other 
countries, similar fractional dilferonces arc 
allowed to be, so to speak, glossed over. For 
example, ten centimes and one j)enny are to an 
enormous extent taken as identical. But one 
penny, as the two hundred and fortieth part 
oF a gold sovereign, has about *00417 of its 
value, whilst ten ceiitiaics have only about 
■0039(». This is tantamount to depreciating 
English currency to the extent of more than 6 
per cent of its real value. In the practical 
result, the British public has l^ecii unduly 
generous and quixotically lavish in lotting 
itself bo mulcted in this way by eoiiventional 
tarilFs. Tlie ext-ont of this may best bo under' 
stood if attention bo given to the fact that 
hundreds of millions sterling, by way of loans 
to foreigners, have been advanced, in which a 
conventional tariff has been used, either of 
25, instead of 25*2216, francs, to the sovereign, 
or of 48, instead of 49*316, pence to the 
dollar. r. H. 

CONVENTIONAL VALUE. A term some¬ 
times used as equivalent to Official or De¬ 
clared Value (y.v.), for the Boai*d of Trade and 
customs returns. The values of goods imported 
and exported were, dowi to 1870, computed at 
prices ascertained in 1694, as a conventional 
method of bringing them all together into 
money totals. Thus, e.g., ‘'eggs” were on 
imi)ortation calculated at a miif'orm value of 
9d. a great hundred, though in the mean¬ 
time the prices liad risen to 68. ; and cottons on 
exportation at Is. 6d. per yard, though they 
had fallen to 4^d. French values are re-^justed 
every year, and those so obtained are conven¬ 
tionally used in all publications during the 
progress of the year, but coiTected for the 
annual records. • s. Ro. 

CONVERSION OF BRITISH NATIONAL 
DEBT.* The form in wliich the British 
National Debt has been held has frequently 
been modified. The improved condition of the 
public credit has from time to tinio enabled the 
government to make ari-angcments for the j)ay- 
mont of a lower rate of interest, an object which 
is accomplished either by the issue to the 
holders of the stock to be converted of another 
*8tock bearing a different rate of interest, or by 
i^e repayment of tlie capital value of the stock 
out of moneys borrowed for the purpose. In 
the one case the stockholder remains unchanged, 
■although the nominal amount of bis holding, 
and the,interest paid ilf)on it may be varied, 
li the other, the place of the original stock¬ 
holder is taken by one who is iMy to accept 
less favourable terms for himself, 


Operations of this character have not been 
infi'equeut. The first conversion of the British 
National Debt was carried into effect in 1711, 
when a mass of floating obligations was con¬ 
verted into £9,177,968 of South Sea Company’s 
stock bearing 6 per cent interest. In 1760, 
Mr. Pelham converted £64,413,433, 4 per cent 
stock into the same amount of now stock 
eventually to bear 3 per cent iuterest only. In 
1817 the Irish debt, of £103,033,760, was con¬ 
verted into the debt of the United Kingdom. 
lnl822,Mr.Vansittart convertcd£149,627,867, 
5 per cent stock into £157,109,217, 4 per 
cent stpek. In 1824, Mr. Robinson converted 
£70,098,935, 4 per cent stock into 3J per 
cent stock of the same amount In 1830, 
Mr. Goulburii converted £150,790,176, 4 per 
cent stock partly into 5 per ccut stock at the 
I)ricc of 70, but almo.st W’liolly into 3^ per cent 
stock at par. In 1834, Lord Althorp convert¬ 
ed £6,489,190, 4 per cent stock into an^qual 
amount of 3^ per cents. In 1844, Mr. Ooul- 
burn succcediid in converting £248,767,311, 
3^ per cent stock into a new stock to carry 3^ 
})er cent for ten years and 3 per cent for twenty 
years. In 1853, Mr. Gladstone arranged for the 
conversion of £3,063,906, 3 per cent stocks. In 
1883 a sum of £70,241,908, 3 per cents was 
converted into tenninablo annuities, and 
in 1884, Mr. Childers converted £23,362,696, 
3 }>er cent stocks into 2^ per cents at 102, and 
2| per cents at 108. 

For some time prior to 1888, the price of the 
leading maiketable secuiitiea, including British 
government stocks not redeemable at any early 
period, bad made it evident that tho state of 
the public credit rendered it unnecessaiy that 
so much as 3 per cent interest on tlio funded 
debt should bo i>aid. On the 9th March of 
that year Mr. Goschen submitted a scheme for 
tho conversion of the three per cent stocks then 
existing—consols, reduced threes, and new 
threes—into a single stock to hear interest, 
payable quarterly, at the rate of 3 per cent for 
the year ending the 5tli April 1889, 2^ per cent 
for the following fourteen years ending the 5th 
Ai)ril 1903, and 2^ per cent for tho next suc¬ 
ceeding twenty years ending the 5th April 1928, 
and thenceforward until it should be redeemed. 
The new stock was to dje called “Two-and- 
three-quarters per cent consolidated stock” 
until the 6th April 1903, and “ Two-and-a-half 
per cent consolidated stock” thereafter. An 
e(^uivalent amount of the new stock was offered 
in exchange for the stock to be converted, and 
any increase in the nominal amount of tho debt 
was thus avoided, but an important difference 
in the position of the three old stocks as 
respects redemption rendered a different modia 
operandi and some variatioii of terms essential 
Tho new 3 per cent stocks had been redeemable 
at any time since the 5th January 1873, and 
Mr. Gosclicn proposed to assume connnt to the 
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conversion u..less the liolders formally dis¬ 
sented, in wliicli case they were to be paid oil 
at par in one sum, or in such proportions and 
in such order and manner as the treasury 
nnght direct. Tlie amount of stock to 
wliich this arrangement was applicable was 
£166,399,043. 

The i)osition of the Iioldcrs of consols and 
reduced threes was a better one, for they 
possessed a right to tw'olvo monthb’ notice before 
their stock could bo redeemed. In tlicir caso 
it was considered that assent to conversion 
could not i)roperly bo assumed in the absence 
of a formal acceptance of the altered tesms, and 
in order therefore to encourage holders to give 
such assent and to forego their ])rivilGge of 
notice, a bonus of .^s. per cent was to be given 
to those wlio agi'eed to the conversion within 
eertain spc^ilied pci iods. The amount of tli(! 
stocks to which this arrangement applied was 
in the aggregate £391,693,466, of wliich 
£322,681,033 was in consols, and £68,912,433 
ill reduced threes. The former amount was 
Buhseipiently increased by £34,625,778, created 
in lieu of the remaining sums to he paid in 
resjiect of a tonninahle annuity into whicli 
certain stocks belonging to suitors of t!ie 
supreme court had been converted. 

In order to compensate stockbrokers, bankers, 
aidicitors, and other recognised agents for the 
trouble to which the oiler made to holders of 
consols and reduced threes would ]>ut them, 
the treasury were to bo empowered to pay a 
commission of Is. 6d. per cent on the stock 
converted. 

The proposals made by Mr. noaiihen wcic 
favourably received both in parliament and in 
Hnancial circles, and a bill embodying them 
received the loyal assent on the 27th March 
1888. It speedily became evident that the 
scheme would bo successful. The simplicity 
of the terms proposed had undoubtedly much 
to do with the sucoos.s of the operation, to¬ 
gether with an impression current among 
business men that such a conversion was 
certain to bo carried through. By the 29th 
March, the holdci-s of new threes who had ex¬ 
pressed dissent represented not more than some 
£400,000 out of £166,000,000, whilst assents 
on the Dart of the* holders of consols and re¬ 
duced throes to the extent of £297,406,173, 
or nearly 76 per cent of the whole, wore re¬ 
ceived by the 2Cth April, an additional 
£70,861,170, or 18 per cent, being converted 
between that date and the 1st June. On the 
6th November 1888, new stock to the extent 
of £549,094,011 had been accepted and 
£1,199,102 old stock had been paid ort', leav¬ 
ing a balance of £42,325,173 still to bo dealt 
with. 

The operations undertaken for the convei'sion 
and failing this the redemption, of this remanct 
may be thus summarUed | 


Stock redeemed by the action of the 

ordinary Sinking Funds.£1,356,461 

Paid off under discount .6,128,006 

Stock acquired by National Debt 

Commissioners and converted .8,164,312 

Stock temporarily converted into a 3 

per cent Book Debt .6,376,143 

Stock automatically couvertod.8,426,141 

Paid away or claimed in cash.11,874,110 


£4 2,32.5,173 

The final results of the whole scries of opera¬ 
tions were as follows:— 


Stuck •loult with. 

Amount. 

Per 

CriiL 

Converted into new stock ... 

£565,684,465 

95-7 

I’iiid off in money . 

19,354,253 

3-3 

Converted into a temporary' 



j “Book Debt” . 

5,780,689 

1-0 

fNet amoimtof stock dealtwith 

£590,824,407 

jlOO-0 


I'hc cost of tho oi)eratioii8 was as follows:— 


Bonus to redemptioners .£958,528 

Commission to agents .234,073 

Jiciimneratiou to Banks of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland .116,054 

Dividend paid in advance.1,715.816 


£3, 024,470 

Tlio saving in interest on tho National Debt 
exceeded a iiiillion in 1889-90; for the following 
tliirtecii years it was about £1,400,000 jterann., 
an anmunt doubled after 1903-4 when consols 
became a 2.^ {*er cent Stock redeemable 1923, 

Sec also supplementary article in Appendix.' 

[Hansard’s DciateSy vol. eccxxiii, pp. 709 and 
1813 ; vol. cccxxiv. p. 118.—The Acts 51 Viet, 
e. 2, 51 k 52 Viet. c. 15, & 52 Viet. c. 4.— Parlia- 
iH^’idary Papers^ Nos. c. 5584, 283 of 1889 and 
153 of 1890.—Also, for a detailed account of the 
operations, Conversion and Ih'dmptiovu, by E. W, 
Ilainilton, Tioniloii, 1889.] T. H. B. 

CONVERSION, COLONIAL AND EOIl- 
EICN STOi'K^. In its financial aspect “con¬ 
version” is a term generally ap])lied to con¬ 
solidations and simplifications of seeuriticfl or 
to roconstruetions of a national currency, like 
that carried out by Germany in 1873. It is 
intended to confiuo these reniarkH to the most 
important conversions of colonial and foreign 
stocks. (For the Conversion of the Burnaii 
National Deut see separate artie.Ie.) 

Colonial Srocic.s. 

Canada .—In 1800 Canada cifected an im¬ 
portant conversion of her 6, 5, and 4^ jMjr cent 
debentures into 6 per cent consols or bonds, 
redeemable in 1885, when the holders were 
offered 4 per cent inscribed stock, and most of 
them accepted the offer. 

Cape of Good This colony has effected 

various conversions of debt, that of 1872 con*- 
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verting tlie securitioa of the Capo Railway into 
government per cent consolidated debentures 
and tliat of f88G, offering the holders of the 
entire debt bearing G, 5, 4j, and 4 per cent, 
the option of converting into 4 per cent inscribed 
stock. This oiler applied to £13,343,100 in 
bonds and was largely carried into effect. 

huiia ,—In 1874 there was a partial conver¬ 
sion of the old lOj per cent stock of 1833. In 
1880 India 5 per cent stock was converted into 
4 per cent stock. In 1887 India 4 per cent 
stock was offered the option of converting into 
3^ per cent stock, when £48,215,073 accepted 
the tenns offered. Since then there have been 
some conversions into 3 per cent stock. 

New Zmland .—This colony elfectcd import¬ 
ant conversions of debt, in 1868, when New 
Zealand 5 per cent consols were issued, and in 
1885 and 188G,when loans of abont£l 4,000,000 
were allowed to convert into 4 per cent inscribed 
stock, the holders mostly availing thcrasolvcs of 
the option. 

Jamaica, Mauritius, and Katal have likewise 
effected conversions of debt. 

FonsiGN SrocKS. 

In 1869 Austria compulsorily converted all 
her issues into internal 5 per cent rentes, where¬ 
upon the Council of Foreign bondholders issued 
“Anglo-Austrian bondholders’ certificates” to 
cover the loss entailed. These were redeemed 
at £5 each in 1871. In 1888 there was a 
partial conversion into 4 ]»er cent gold rente, 
which will probably be carried further. 

Egypt has also effected mauy consolidations 
of this nature, but the unification carried out 
in 1877 was by far the most important of them. 
All the then existing loans of Egypt, many of 
them carrying high rates of interest and sinking 
fund, were converted into 38i per cent 5 per 
cent preference stock, and 61^ per cent unified 
stock, which was to bear up to 7 per cent 
interest. But in reality it has borne 4 per cent 
interest. At the same time the Khedive’s 
private loans were converted inV) Daira Sanieh 
debt. Thssc conversions were the result of Mr. 
Ooschen’s mission in 1876, which proved the 
financial salvation of Egypt. 

French debt conversions have been numerous, 
one of the latest being in 1883 of the 5 per cent 
national loans into n*cw 4^ per cent rente to the 
amount of £271,591,430. This stock may bo 
again converted from 1893. In 1878 new 3 
per cents were issued in conversion of some 
railway stocks; in 1883 this stock ivas added 
to by conversion of the savings banks’ deposits. 
Altogether about £76,000,000 was so dealt 
with. 

, Mexico has made many conversions, with and j 
without the consent of her^reditors. The last, ' 
b >886, Whereby "the entire foreign debts were 
ej^anged for consolidated debt of^l886, bear- 
mg 1 per cent rising to 3 per cent interest, was 


the result of protracted negotiaKons followbg 
on the practical repudiation of 1866. 

Peril, to go no farther back, effected partial 
conversions in 1852, 18G2, 1865, and 1872, 
and it is evident, that before Peru ceases to be 
classed amongst the list of defaulters, a further 
consolidation and redaction of debt will have to 
be carried into effect. 

Russia has carried out a number of conver¬ 
sions, partly of internal debt. But her latest 
conversion, that of 1889, is to exchange the 5 
per cent railway loans of 1870, 1872, 1873, and 
1884 into £49,120,783 of 4 per cent bonds. 

Spain effected her first conversion of foreign 
debt in 1834, and from that lime up to the 
consolidation and conversion of 1881-82 her 
arrangements with her creditors were numerous. 
By the last arrangement all her outstanding 
loans were exchanged for 4 i)cr cent external 
and internal stock, with a large reduction in the 
nominal capital of the debt. t 

Turkey in 1805 converted her many internal 
debts into a general debt bearing 5 per cent 
interest. In 1882 all the loans upon which 
Turkey was in default wore converted into four 
series of 1 per cent bonds amounting in all to 
£91,842,000. 

liio United States in 1871 and 1873 con¬ 
verted 6 per cents into a 5 per cent funded 
loan for $500,000,000. In 1876 a further 
$300,000,000 in 4^ per cents were issued for 
conversion purjjoses ; and in 1877-78 another 
$739,000,000 were issued in exchange for 6 
and 5 ])er cent bonds. In 1881 the 5 }>er 
cents of 1871-73 were renewed at 3^ jicr cent, 
and in 1882 they were eoiiverted into 3 per 
cents, which have since been entii-cly redeemed. 

There is hardly a foreign country of any 
standing which has not carried out aiiiiilar 
operations, the main object in all being to ]»ay 
lower rates of intere.st upon their obligations. 
Recent colonial and foreign eonvci’sion o]>c‘ra- 
tioiis have been undertaken to avoid the early 
maturity of \vav-tiine borrowings. The im- 
])aired credit of many couiiLiies, eoinbiiicd will) 
a general demand for loans for ive.on.structii)ii, 
resulted in high rates of intere.st which were not 
favourable to conversion ojuMulioiis. 

CONVERSION OF ARABLE LAND INTO 
PASTURE IN ENGLAND.—Historically, two 
epochs stand out’in which tillage Las been on 
a large scale converted to pasture in England : 
(1) 1400-1580 ; (2) 1878 to present time. 

(1) So long as self-sufficing farming was prac¬ 
tised or feudalism prevailed, little or no attention 
was paid to the nature of the soil or climate. 
Whatever corn was required for the sujiport of 
isolated villages, organised as sejmrate com¬ 
munities coinidctc in themselves, was necessarily 
grown upon the spot, and land was valued loss 
lor the rents it jiroduccd than for the men it 
supported. Divisions into arable and pasture 
were therefore dictated by social exigencies 
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conversion u..less the liolders formally dis¬ 
sented, in wliicli case they were to be paid oil 
at par in one sum, or in such proportions and 
in such order and manner as the treasury 
nnght direct. Tlie amount of stock to 
wliich this arrangement was applicable was 
£166,399,043. 

The i)osition of the Iioldcrs of consols and 
reduced threes was a better one, for they 
possessed a right to tw'olvo monthb’ notice before 
their stock could bo redeemed. In tlicir caso 
it was considered that assent to conversion 
could not i)roperly bo assumed in the absence 
of a formal acceptance of the altered tesms, and 
in order therefore to encourage holders to give 
such assent and to forego their ])rivilGge of 
notice, a bonus of .^s. per cent was to be given 
to those wlio agi'eed to the conversion within 
eertain spc^ilied pci iods. The amount of tli(! 
stocks to which this arrangement applied was 
in the aggregate £391,693,466, of wliich 
£322,681,033 was in consols, and £68,912,433 
ill reduced threes. The former amount was 
Buhseipiently increased by £34,625,778, created 
in lieu of the remaining sums to he paid in 
resjiect of a tonninahle annuity into whicli 
certain stocks belonging to suitors of t!ie 
supreme court had been converted. 

In order to compensate stockbrokers, bankers, 
aidicitors, and other recognised agents for the 
trouble to which the oiler made to holders of 
consols and reduced threes would ]>ut them, 
the treasury were to bo empowered to pay a 
commission of Is. 6d. per cent on the stock 
converted. 

The proposals made by Mr. noaiihen wcic 
favourably received both in parliament and in 
Hnancial circles, and a bill embodying them 
received the loyal assent on the 27th March 
1888. It speedily became evident that the 
scheme would bo successful. The simplicity 
of the terms proposed had undoubtedly much 
to do with the sucoos.s of the operation, to¬ 
gether with an impression current among 
business men that such a conversion was 
certain to bo carried through. By the 29th 
March, the holdci-s of new threes who had ex¬ 
pressed dissent represented not more than some 
£400,000 out of £166,000,000, whilst assents 
on the Dart of the* holders of consols and re¬ 
duced throes to the extent of £297,406,173, 
or nearly 76 per cent of the whole, wore re¬ 
ceived by the 2Cth April, an additional 
£70,861,170, or 18 per cent, being converted 
between that date and the 1st June. On the 
6th November 1888, new stock to the extent 
of £549,094,011 had been accepted and 
£1,199,102 old stock had been paid ort', leav¬ 
ing a balance of £42,325,173 still to bo dealt 
with. 

The operations undertaken for the convei'sion 
and failing this the redemption, of this remanct 
may be thus summarUed | 


Stock redeemed by the action of the 

ordinary Sinking Funds.£1,356,461 

Paid off under discount .6,128,006 

Stock acquired by National Debt 

Commissioners and converted .8,164,312 

Stock temporarily converted into a 3 

per cent Book Debt .6,376,143 

Stock automatically couvertod.8,426,141 

Paid away or claimed in cash.11,874,110 


£4 2,32.5,173 

The final results of the whole scries of opera¬ 
tions were as follows:— 


Stuck •loult with. 

Amount. 

Per 

CriiL 

Converted into new stock ... 

£565,684,465 

95-7 

I’iiid off in money . 

19,354,253 

3-3 

Converted into a temporary' 



j “Book Debt” . 

5,780,689 

1-0 

fNet amoimtof stock dealtwith 

£590,824,407 

jlOO-0 


I'hc cost of tho oi)eratioii8 was as follows:— 


Bonus to redemptioners .£958,528 

Commission to agents .234,073 

Jiciimneratiou to Banks of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland .116,054 

Dividend paid in advance.1,715.816 


£3, 024,470 

Tlio saving in interest on tho National Debt 
exceeded a iiiillion in 1889-90; for the following 
tliirtecii years it was about £1,400,000 jterann., 
an anmunt doubled after 1903-4 when consols 
became a 2.^ {*er cent Stock redeemable 1923, 

Sec also supplementary article in Appendix.' 

[Hansard’s DciateSy vol. eccxxiii, pp. 709 and 
1813 ; vol. cccxxiv. p. 118.—The Acts 51 Viet, 
e. 2, 51 k 52 Viet. c. 15, & 52 Viet. c. 4.— Parlia- 
iH^’idary Papers^ Nos. c. 5584, 283 of 1889 and 
153 of 1890.—Also, for a detailed account of the 
operations, Conversion and Ih'dmptiovu, by E. W, 
Ilainilton, Tioniloii, 1889.] T. H. B. 

CONVERSION, COLONIAL AND EOIl- 
EICN STOi'K^. In its financial aspect “con¬ 
version” is a term generally ap])lied to con¬ 
solidations and simplifications of seeuriticfl or 
to roconstruetions of a national currency, like 
that carried out by Germany in 1873. It is 
intended to confiuo these reniarkH to the most 
important conversions of colonial and foreign 
stocks. (For the Conversion of the Burnaii 
National Deut see separate artie.Ie.) 

Colonial Srocic.s. 

Canada .—In 1800 Canada cifected an im¬ 
portant conversion of her 6, 5, and 4^ jMjr cent 
debentures into 6 per cent consols or bonds, 
redeemable in 1885, when the holders were 
offered 4 per cent inscribed stock, and most of 
them accepted the offer. 

Cape of Good This colony has effected 

various conversions of debt, that of 1872 con*- 
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CONVEYANCE—COOPEK 


to reconcile the latter half of this sentence 
with the former, i'or it is dillicult to uuder- 
stand how paper substituted for money can 
remain in excess of the wants of the country 
when the means of taking this excess out of 
circulation have been provided. Real converti¬ 
bility, that is to say the means of obtaining 
specie for notes whenever requii-ed, ajqicars an 
ample safeguard against over-issue of notes. 
Bank notes, however, play a very different part 
ill the financial system of the country from what 
they did at the commencement of last century 
(see Bank. Note ; Cubrency Doctuine.) 

[Tooke and Newniarch’s Hiaiorij of Prices is a 
perfect nihie of infonnatiou on the subject.— 
Fullerton, On the L‘e>julalion of Currencies .— 
James Wilson, On Capital, Currency, and Bank¬ 
ing, and the writings of }i nskissoii, Ricardo. Sir 
W. Clay, Ciili'iiel 'forrens, Walker on Movey.] 

CONVEYANCE. (1) The transfer of tlic 
ownership of property. (2) The instrument by 
which the transfer is effected. A conveyance, 
to be effectnal, must be embodied in a deed 
(which is a docnmeiit signed, sealed, and de¬ 
livered by the jiarties in the presence of a wit¬ 
ness). The conveyance of property need not 
necessarily have the effect of transfemng the 
beneficial rights of ownershi}); in the case of a 
mortgage, for in.stance, the legal estate— i.e. 
the formal right of ownership—is vested in the 
mortgagee, but the mortgagor, os a general nilc, 
remains in possession and in the full enjoyment 
of an owner’s material right—excejiting, how¬ 
ever, the right of alienation. The methods of 
conveyancing have been considerably simplified 
W'ithin tlic last two generations, and even within 
the last decade. A modern conveyance begins 
with the date and the names of the parties ; 
then follow the recitals, which in the fir.st jdacc 
explain the title, and in the second place state 
the nature of the transaction which has caused 
the conveyance to be effected (each rccilal be¬ 
ginning with the word “ whereas ”); these being 
finished, the so-called “Testatum” (“ Now this 
indenture witnesseth ”) introduces ihe rff'ctive 
part of the conveyance, beginning with tlic 
statement of the consideration and the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the same, then proceeding with the 
“operative words" {e.g. “the vendor conveys,” 
etc.), and afterwards describing the “ parcel "— 
i.e, the property which is the object of the 
conveyance; by the “habendum" the nature 
of the estate which is conveyed is explained 
(whether in fee simple, for life, upon ti ust, etc.); 
apd finally the “covenants ” contain the mutual 
promises.concerning the property or the adjoin¬ 
ing property. Many of the alienating OMmer’s 
covenants have been rendered uimeoessaiy by 
the Conveyancing A'ct of 1881, the addition of 
certain expressions to tl)o opcFativc words iin- 
p^ying'a.numbet of covenants which formeily 
hw to be set out at great lengf^. It is un- 
fteoessary to mention that the description of a 


conveyance as given here is lialjle to a great 
many variations according to the cu'cumsiancefi 
of the case. A conveyance on sale is liable to 
a staiuji duty of 5s. for every £50. E. R. 

COOLIE SYSTEM. By tliis system a mi¬ 
gration of labourere from India, China, and the 
South Pacific, to other tropical couiiti'ics under 
European government, is jdaced under state 
rogulation. The movement began (1834) when 
the freed negroes largely declined plantation 
work. The management being at first in 
])rivatc hands, unpleasant rumours called for 
government intervention, and now the egress 
from Iivlia is strictly controlled (acts of 1864 
and 1869), the teriusof engagement arcrcgulated, 
and the colonial governments held responsible 
Ibr their execution. Commissions of inquiry 
were issued for Dcmerara (1870) and Matiritins 
(1875). The French government on their part 
undertake inspection in their colonies. The 
iiiovcmciit from China is regulated by a c(*ivcn- 
tion (1866) bi tween the governments of China, 
Great Biilain, and Franeo. 

The cliief colonics cinjiloying coolie labour 
arc Doincrara (ouo-third of population), Trinida<l 
(two thousand a year), Mauritius (fivo-sovontlKs 
of population), Natal (onc-fifteenth), Queensland 
(chiffiy from the Paeifie Islands), and tbo 
Straits. Oulsitlo the British entjiire, Cuba, 
Peru, Tahiti, and the Frencli sugar islands. 

The system is interesting—(1) as showing 
the beginnings of a movement from the two 
great centres of population in Asia, tlie dimen¬ 
sions of whieli cannot be foreseen ; and (2) as 
an instance of non-ccouomic considerations in¬ 
ducing state interference with private cntcr- 
])ri.se, for the protection of labour against the 
imUvidual’s ignorance of the value of his labour 
and Ilia acceptance of a standard of living de¬ 
termined by the offers of competing capitalists. 

[CornhUl Magazine, 1867.—Jenkins, Tiis Coolie, 
Loudon, 1871, an adverse report.—Ilistorie-s of 
the eolonicfi above mentioned.] a. 0. 

COOPLU, Thomas (1759-1840), was born iu 
London and admitted to the bar, became a 
Radical, was involved iu political tiouLles, and 
finally followed his friend Priestley to the United 
States, where again ho took an active part iu 
political affairs. In 1620 he became president of 
Columbia College in Columliia, South Carolina, 
and held that place till 1834. 

In addition to pamphlets, be wrote htciures on 
ihe Elements of Political Econemy, Columbia, 
] 826, and a Manual of Political Biconun^y 
(Washington, 3834), both good text-books in 
tlieir day, oxiinundiug the doctrines of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo. t. w. t. 

COOPER, Thomas (1805-1892) imprisoned 
Ai early life as a chartist (see Chajit'Sm), was 
among the last survivors, as ho had iKScn one 
of the most sincere of the leaders in that 
I movement 
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C(^-oj)crative AHsocfatiuns, p. 409; Co-oiwmtive Panninp, 

f .4ia; Cu-ojicraLivo Wor-kHliniiji, p. 410; Co«opcratIoji, 
Ai'tial (Oldham C"ttoii Spiuimi;^ CumpanicB), p. 417 ; 
Co-operation, Social Auppcts of, p. 418. 

Co-orEiiATivi2 Associations. The term 
co-operation lias been employed by economists 
in two senses, (a) as indicating certain broadly 
marked jihenomena connected with the auto¬ 
matic devclo])mont of human eommunitios, of 
whioh what is most widely known as division 
of labour is an instance; and (b) a.s indicating 
the deliberate association of individuals to form 
trading bodies on certain specific jirineijilcs for 
their common advantage. The latter use of 
the term is the more common of the two, outside 
text books on economies. 

(rt) The siinjilest conoeivablo case of co- 
oju'ration is when two men combine to move 
a weight too heavy for either to <leal with 
singly. In this case two similar forces are 
tTUc-gmtcd. Co-operatiou of tliis kind is only 
of limited ajiplication, for the number of men 
whose ])owcr can be brought to bear on even a 
large object at suitable ]ioints is comparatively 
small, unless some form of machineiy is used. 
But the labour of men may also be combined 
by their jierl’orniing diirciunt tasks simultane¬ 
ously, in order to jiroducc a joint result, 
and as soon as this is recognised the gi’owtli 
and (irgfiiiisiition of the community become 
capable of niiH.h more rajiid progress than 
before. A maker of bows can do his uork 
without assi.stj,uei‘, but hi.s labour will bo more 
cflicient if ho can send out some one to collect 
suitable pieces of wooil for him. A skilful 
smith could, at a ]>iueh, make a 8ini]>le bit of 
ironwtuk by his »)wri unaided exertions, hut his 
trouble is enoimously lightened if he has an 
assistant to blow his bellows. The case of the 
smith is ty})ical of all operations which require 
two or more series of acts to be performed more 
or less riniM^toneoTisly—in this case, blowing to 
keep the lire hot, and hammering. If the 
jtieco of iiouwork to be executed is at all large, 
an assistant becomes indisi»cnsaMe. The thing 
could not be done, at all without him, Sup])Os- 
ing he gets a lliird man to sharpen or iiolish 
such articles as ho and his eomiianion have 
been making, the efliciency of the whole gronii 
is much increased. The constitution of this 
group of artiticers illustrates the principle of 
division of labour, as Adam Smith called it. 
Modem economists have adopted the more 
accurate expression division of employment, hut 
Smith's description of the princijilo as illus¬ 
trated in ])in-making is still the classical de- 
scrijition in the English language (see Wealth of 
Nations, bk. i. eh. n), though he left it to his 
successors, e.g. Babbage, to point out some of 
iho most important advantages of the division 
of labour. 

What is called civilised society has only 


become possible because this principle of division 
of employment has been carried out to the full 
extent admitted of by the ])rogre8s of scientific 
knowledge. For an analysis of the reasons why 
it has so greatly increased the efficiency of 
labour, reference may be made to Mill, bk, i. 
ch. viii.; Sidgwiek, bk. i. ch. iv.; Marshall’s 
Economics of Indiistry, bk. i. ch. vii. viii. 
(see Division of Labouu). Division of em- 
])loyment implies, however, specialisation of 
employment, a result which is noi without 
disadvantages. When there exist large bodies 
of men who can only jierfonn some special kind 
of skilled labour, portions of these bodies are 
from time to time in danger of becoming 
redundant, and consequently of losing tlicir 
means of subsistence. This evil result may 
be produced by climatic influences, by a mis¬ 
calculation as to the requirements of the com¬ 
munity, or in modern times of the communities 
su[iplicd, by changes of fashion, or by new inven¬ 
tions. The latter cause is much less injurious 
to the men than it used to be, as the process of 
inij)rovement, though constant, is only gradual. 
The violent disturbance of the labour market 
which followed the first introduetiou of steam 
machinery and of the factory system is not 
likely to occur again. The other three causes 
are still active and produce serious elfects. It 
is to be observed that sjiocialisation of employ¬ 
ment is, from the nature of fhe work to bo done, 
much less extensively carried out in agriculture 
than in inauufactnring. 

The mode in whicli the co-o]icration of indi¬ 
viduals in modern society occurs presents other 
asiieets besidevS division or specialisation of 
employment. It is marked, as is well known, 
by the association of larger and larger bodies of 
men acting under a single firm or comiiauy. 
Provided the mauagonjent is good a large busi¬ 
ness can be conducted more, economically than 
a .small one,—that is, the labour of those con¬ 
cerned is more efficient in the former than in 
the latter case. Of late years this tendency 
has taken the form of the amalgamation under 
one management of several works engaged 
in jiroducing the same article. Another very 
iinjiortant feature of the modem conditions of 
industrial life is the high degico of dei)endence 
of each industry for its jirospcrity on the pros¬ 
perity of other industries. Any innucnco tend¬ 
ing to increase the activity of one trade tends 
to m.ako several other trades more active, and 
generally the officioncy of labour in all trades 
is increased to some extent. Convei’sely depres¬ 
sion in one trade produces depression in others. 
A high degi’oo of economio efficiency arising 
from a high degree of industrial organisation 
necessarily carries with it a liability to frequent 
derangement of that organisation, the parts 
forming the industrial organism becoming more 
mutually dependent in proportion as dilTerenti- 
ation is carried further. 
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(&) Co-operation in the sense of an associa¬ 
tion of individuals for certain specific business 
purposes is of two kinds: associations of con¬ 
sumers, and associations of producers. 

Associations of consumers arose from the 
desire of individuals in the possession of small 
incomes to obtain the comm^itios they require 
for daily use at wholesale prices. In 1844 
twenty-eight workmen of Rochdale subscribed 
a fund to bo used in the purchase of flour, 
sugar, and other articles, which were bought 
retail by the subscribers at the ordinary prices 
of the district, the excess realised being periodic¬ 
ally divided among the members after all costs 
had been met. The experiment was thoroughly 
successful and has been widely imitated. Shops 
worked on this principle arc now well known as 
co-operativo stores. Those carried on by work¬ 
men, which are now very numerous, have in 
some cases adhered to the lines on which they 
were started, which included the division of 
part of the profits among the persons employed 
in the store, and the setting aside of another 
part for educational jim-poses, hut in some 
cases these latter practices have been dropped, 
the whole surplus being divided among the 
members of the store. The encouragement to 
thrift has been very great, 'fhe profits being 
at the disposal of the members only at fixed 
vnteiTals, and in appreciably large amounts, are 
less likely to be dissipated. The stores also 
afford direct facilities i'or investment. As a 
working man co-operator said, “AVe may al- 
most eat and drink ourselves into a house." 
The enormous institutions started in London by 
members of the middle classes liave been highly 
suocossful, but arc not co-operative in the special 
sense in which the word is used by those to 
whom “ co-operation’’is a 8]>ecies of religion. 
Thn.se gi-eat stores sell their goods at the lowest 
price they can, which is, of course, an excellent 
thing, and just what is wanted by tin- classes for 
whose benefit these stores are intended, hut the 
persons employed in them have no share in the 
profits. The consumers, as sucji, have no share 
in the profits. It is this feature in their or¬ 
ganisation which leads “co-operators" in the 
more special sense of the term, to deny that these 
stores are tnily co-o])erative. Useful os they are 
they arc less interesting to the economist than 
the real co-o])crativc associations, from the 
growth of which great and salutary changes in 
the structure of society are looked for by those 
who are best acquainted with the subject. 
^Alauy of them have become merely large 
8 ho 2)8 differing hardly at all from big com- 
lyercial concerns. 

Co • operative Societies. — The associations 
vdiich are conducted in the United Kingdom, 
feitlier thcopetieally or in/act, on true co-opera- 
tiye principles, are of two kinds, distributive 
aiid manufacturing. The origjn of distrl- 
Bhtive societies has already been referred to, 


and it is not neoessaiy to go at length into the 
history of the movement which, from such 
small beginnings, has achieved the remarkable 
results now apparent. The manufacturing 
and industrial side of the movement has 
not yet attained its proper development in 
the United Kingdom. Subjoined are tables 
which will furnish a general idea of the 
present magnitude of this movement, from 
which BO much is hoped by thoughtful students 
of sociology. The figures of which these tables 
are a condensation, will be found in full in the 
Report of the Central Co-o])firative Board to 
ilio Plymouth Congress, 1910. 

The Vollowing is a statcnioTit of the number 
of co-operative societies existing in the United 
Kingdom at the end of 1909, and of certain 
particulars regarding their bnsiuoas ; arranged 

(A) wilh roi'erenco to geogruidiical divisiotm ; 

(B) accoi'ding to the special functions they 

perform. , 

A 


Sections. 

No. of 
Socie¬ 
ties. 

No. of 
Mem¬ 
bers. 

Slinre 

Capital. 

Tiish.. 

•2\i 

9,335 

£52,111 

Mi<llanil. 

223 

81),437 

8,344,188 

N'ortliei'ii .... 

145 

31H,539 

4,(i.''7,40l 

North Wfistorn , . 

475 

1,OUT,180 

lli,;lS5,278 

Hcoltish .... 

294 

405,129 

5,245,820 

Southern .... 

223 

370,381 

2,742,394 

South Western . . 

81 

93,711 

813,707 

Weatern. 

97 

73,&25 

862,006 

Total .... 

ir.Rl 

2,55.5,203 

84,185,964 

_j 


Sectious. 

Iiivo.st- 

ments. 

Ttpeeived 
for (TOodH 

S'lid '09. 

Nat prollt 
in '00. 

Irish. 

£27,001 

,£280,942 

£20,710 

Midland .... 

1,823,1113 

7,529,800 

8,s3,C20 

Northern .... 

2,91.5,007 

10,700,530 

1,872,510 

North Westein . . 

11,895,099 

54.925.583 

5,134,424 

Scottish .... 

5,030,759 

22,714,409 

2,8.52,TS.'i 

Southern .... 

1,270,307 

7,978,JaO 

619,297 

South Western , . 

414,705 

1,700,508 

220,415 

Western .... 

472,251 

2,884,000 

407,356 

Total .... 

24,450,902 

108,852,204 

12,011,128 


B 


SoctloiiS. * 

Nti, ot* 
Socie¬ 
ties. 

No. of 
Mem¬ 
bers. 

Share 

Capital, 

Distributive . . . 

1430 

2,469,039 

£ 

80,604,246 

Productive. . . . 

119 

81,800 

858,039 

Supply. 

4 

81,755 

878,792 

Special. 

6 

1,254 

26,644 

English Wholesale 
Distributive . , 

1 

1,103 

1,667,806 

Productive . . . 


Scottish Wholesale 
Distributive . . 

1 

276 

410,938 

Productive . . . 

•• 


Total .... 

1561 

2,585,293 

84,186,964 
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SeetioDB. 

Invest- 

meuta 

Received 
for goods 
sold '09 

Net profit 
m ’09 

Distributive. . . 

£ 

20,405,988 

£ 

70,315,078 

£ 

10,847,945 

Productive , . . 

452,448 

3,142,047 

184,159 

Supply «... 

i48,7a:-5 

2,104,618 

62,006 

Special .... 

2SK),()44 

157,447 

4,257 

Eofrlish Wholeh-alo 
Distributive . . 

1,487,094 

19,409,782 

429,208 

Productive . . 

0,200,156 

201,810 

Scottisli Whulcsale 
Distributisc . . 

1,072,055 

6,000,421 

232,493 

69,745 

Productive . . 

2,360,716 

Total .... 

21,4.56,902 

108,852,204 

12,011,123 


Statement showiiuj the above items at the end of 
the undermentioned years. 


Trs. 

SoClD- 

tiUS. 

Mem¬ 

bers. 

Kharo 

Capital. 

Tiado. 

Prolit-H. 




£ 

e 

£ 

1801 


48,184 

833,290 

1..512,n7 


1871 

Tio 

262,188 

2,305,9.51 

!»,437,471 

070,721 

18S1 

1230 

042.783 

0,937,284 

24,920,006 

1,979,670 

1890 


1,117,085 

12,261,952 

43,215,710 

4,170,038 

1909 

1561 

2,586,200 

34,135,964 

108,852,264 

12,011,128 


It will bo at onco scon from a glance at the 
totals given in those tables that, taken as a 
whole, the societies 1o which thev refer are in a 
highly satisfaetoiy condition. Tho net ])rofit 
^ of £12,011,]^^ siimvn at the end of 1909 is 
very laige relatively to the sliarc capital, and 
tho investments arnoUTited at that (ime to 
over £21,450,000. The value of stuck, land, 
biiildings, etc. wag, we may observe, over 
£28,2St),9lS. 

The strength of the movement lien vn the 
northerti and north-western districts of England 
and in Hcotland. Alanchester is, indeed, the 
hcadqnaiters of co-operation, for it is there that 
the JCnglish Wholesale Society, which is com¬ 
monly called “The Wholesale,” has its chief 
office; but the great societies of Rochdale, 
liCeds, llaliflix, Huddersfield, Burnley, Accring¬ 
ton, Bolton, and Bradford each contiibatc a 
very largo quota to the total business done. In 
the midland, southern, and western districts 
co-operation is very impoi fectly developed, but 
great, and to a large extent successful, efforts 
are being made to improve matters in this respect, 
especially in London^ 

One fact which should bo noted was the small 
vulunit! (it cu-operativo production as late as 
1889—meuniiig by co-operativo production, in 
tho full sense, a system in which tho wage- 
earners, as such, share in the profits. This 
feature was a source of keen regret and dis- 
a])pointment to zealous co-operators. Tho 
report of the Cominittoe on Production to the 
Ipswich Congress, 1889, was in many respects 
hopeful, and some progress has been made 
since then, but tho obstacles to success in this 
department of co-oj>eration are, and always 
have been, much greater than in the distributive 


department. Tho difficulty which impressed 
the Ifiswich Committee most was to get pro¬ 
ductive societies to abstain from competing 
with each other, os will be seen from the 
following extracts from their report: “As we 
have before stated in our reports, we have to 
admit that in the multiplication of these veiy 
small societies, each struggling for a separate life, 
there is the ])oasibility of great difficulty in tho 
future. We have to i-cgret that our attempts 
to bring these societies into federation with each 
other have entirely failed, owing in a great 
measure to petty jealousies which seem insepar¬ 
able from such associations. lu the view of 
this committoo it is a matter for serious con¬ 
sideration how far tho formation of these small 
and isolated societies should be encouraged, 
unless there is some guarantee that they will 
act in co-operation with each other.” And in 
concluding the report, tho committee observe, 
“that there still exists among co-operative 
societies and their nicmbors a deplorable amount 
of disloyalty towards the efforts of those societies 
vvhicli aie honestly striving to work out this 
difficult problem of co-operative production.” 
Tlieso severe cxjircssions are quoted partly in 
order to explain tlie comparative failure of jiro- 
ductivo co-operation at first, and partly to 
show that the leaders of tho co-operativ# 
movement were men who looked facts in tho 
face, and did not seek to disguise them under a 
cloud of words. This is an attitude of mind 
which is favourable to the ultimate success of 
the movement. It might almost be said that 
it is a guarantee of it, for the principle of pro¬ 
ductive co-operation is a sound one, though its 
practice requires tho prevalence of a higher level 
of education, both moral and mental, than at 
present exists in tho majority of co-operators. 
That a greater approximation towards tlic prin¬ 
ciple is possible may perhaps be inferred from 
the fact that, besides tlio Wholesale’s boot 
and shoo works at Leicester, tlicro are four 
corn-milling societies, each of which sold over 
£100,000 of gwds in 1909, while one of these, 
the Halifax Flour Mills, sold over £446,000 
worth, and had £228,400 of investments at 
the end of 1909. Flour mills are still, as tlicy 
have been for many years, the moat succes.s('ul 
branch of the movomeiit; their sales in 1909 
were £1,106,000, out of a total of £2,287,000. 
In Scotland bakeries do the largest busine&g. 
Co-operative farming has so far answered less 
well in the United ICingdom (see Co-oi‘euativb 
Farming), though something in this direction 
has been done in Scotland, and butter-making 
on the co-o[>erativo plan has been commenced 
in Ireland through tho exertions of Canon Bagot 
and the Hon. H. C. Phinkott. As will bo seen 
below, co-operative farming is far from being a 
failure on the continent 
It has already been said that co-operative 
manufacturing encounters much greater dilTi- 
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cwlties than co-operative distribution. The 
nature of tlie difficulties has been described os 
th<?y present themselves })r}U!ticany to the able 
and enerj'otic men who aro trying year by year 
to overcome them. They can only bo got rid 
of by degrees, for they are the result of the low 
state of general education. Professor Marshall 
has pointed out in Tht Economics of Industry, 
and also in his address to the Ipswich Congress 
(1889), that higher iiicntal qualities are needed 
for carrying on a large manufacturing concern 
than in conducting a successful shop. At 
present workmen have not realised that good 
management must bo paid for and is worth 
paying lor (comj)arG Walker, The Wages Ques- 
Hon, ch. XV., (Jo-operation ; gettmq rid of the 
enirepreneur). Their attitude iii regard to this 
subject is shown by the remark attributed to 
one who bcoame a ('ahinet, Mijiihlrr, tlint “he 
liad never seen a man who \va.s woj tli mure than 
£r>00 ayuar.’' It is notsuggested that Jiianagci-s 
of co-operativo societies ought to be paid at this 
or any other speoilic rate in all cases, but until 
workmen generally realise that there are men 
whose worth for special purposes is, in the 
present state of society, £500, and even moie 
than £5000 ])er annum, they will never under¬ 
stand why co-o])erative manufacturing fails to 
succeed in competing with its ua))itali.'5t rivals. 
Still the obvious success of the Halifax Flour 
Mills is evidence that in one branch of trade, 
at any rate, co-operators can adapt themselves 
to the industiial rcqniirments of the time if 
they take the proper means. 

Tlic plain fact is that co-operative manufac¬ 
turing is still in the cxpeiimental stage. Pro- ; 
gross has been made since 1889 when, at tlie 
annual Co-ojierative Congress, held at Ipswich 
in that year, there was an intcrosting dis¬ 
cussion on the question whether small produc¬ 
tive societies should be encouraged to continue 
to work indejicnclently of the ‘Wholesale, or 
whether the Wliolesale sliould undertake the 
work itself. The discussion ostensibly related 
to the bestnieansofestablishing^KOFiT-sflAiiiNG 
{q.v.) in production, and the cliief charge brought 
against the Wholesale was that it did not share 
profits with its workers, that, like some of the 
original societies, it had degenerated into ‘ ‘ joint- 
stockism." The latter principle did not seem 
to be wholly app^o^^d even by the advocates of 
production by the Wholesale Society, but Mr. 
Benjamin Jones, of the Wholesale, in the course 
of a paper road to the congress, pointed out that 
at Oldham, whore many mills are owned by 
workmen, “joint-stockism ” had led to the same 
Insults as “ profit-sharing " was intended to lead 
• to by making workmen well off. The whole dis- 
ouasioii, which ended in the approval by the 
congress of production eftrried on by societies in* 
dependent of tfie Wholesale, but “ fcdoralised,” 
•was a very business-like one.* There are, of 
nourse, nuinorons differences of opinion on minor 


technical points in relation to distributive co¬ 
operation, the most important of which is the 
question how far credit should bo allowed to 
membors of stores. The balauve of opinion is, 
it need hardly be said, against the giving of 
credit. 

Co-operation abroad can only be briofly 
touched on here. A good deal of valuable in¬ 
formation on the subject will bo found in a 
paper by Mr. Vaughan Nash on “ Co-operation 
in relation to International Commerce,” read 
before the T[)swich Congress. Mr. Nash had a 
aj)eciul object in writing this ])apcr, namely, to 
urge on co-oporators in different countries the 
advantage that would result from their w'orking 
together more than at present, but it furnisbed 
a useful HsunU of the position of co-operatiou 
in fm'f'igu coniitrie.s in 188S. During tin* sue- 
('foiling years a ooiihidoraljlc oliango has iaken 
place ill the attitude of the continental socialist 
co-o])cratorH. For many years they despised 
co-operation among consumers, as being a 
“bourgeois institution” and a su])port to 
“ capitalism." Tliey have discovered tliat, even 
from their point of view, co-operation among 
coiisumcVB has merits. This whs perceived first 
in Belgium and later in other places. At the 
international Co-o]»erative Alliance, whicli held 
its incoLing in Hamburg in 1910, a body of 
socialists who had been attending the Socialist j 
Congress at Copenliagen were present in oixler 
to cement an alliance between Socialism and 
Co-ojieration, on oipial terms. The free develop¬ 
ment of co-operation j.s now recognised as a 
good thing by tho socialist Icadeia of the 
Continental Countrie.s. In two important 
respects these countries arc still in a decidedly 
more advanced condition than thellnited King¬ 
dom, namely, in regard to agriculture and 
banking. In France, Austria, Germany, Den¬ 
mark, Italy, Switzerland, and Sweden, there 
exist powerful organisations of peasant pro¬ 
prietors for tho joint purchase or Life of farming 
implements and other requirements, for acquiring 
and working dairies, for the joint sale of pro¬ 
duce and for obtaining credit. Long ago 
Denmark possessed a most highly organised 
system of agincultnral co-operation, and it is 
owing to this that the export of Danish butter 
has so much increased cf late. Co-operative 
dairies seem to succeed in most countries, inolud- 
ing the United States, where “ creameries ” are 
an important feature. There can bo little doubt 
that the system of popular banks with which 
the name of Sclmlzo-Delitsch is associated has 
been of great service to agricultural co-operation 
in Germany, and a modification of the same plan 
devised by Signor Luzzati was many years ago 
introduced into Italy (v. Banks, Populae), 
These loan societies are closely connected with 
the farming societies, being in fact obiefly com¬ 
posed of the same individuals. They contract 
loans on the guarautee of all the iffemben and 
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make advance^ to members at a slightly highci 
rate than that at which they borrow, but still 
much below tho terms at which the iudividuul 
members could raise money themselves. As 
I'egards the joint sale of agricultural produce 
tire system is less develojied than in other 
respects, and, generally, distributive co-operation , 
is too mucli neglected on tho continent, except j 
in Switzerland and Holland, and to some 
extent in Belgium. As is well known, there 
are co-operative workshops in France of old 
standing, the most famous being those with 
which the names of fiodin at Guise and Ijeclaiit* 
at Paris are associated (u. Ci'i'it OuVKihRE ; 
FAMiLisTfciiK). TJicse two experiments in 
profit-shaiing liavc realised a remarkable degree 
of success. It had always been feared, even 
by friends of co-operation, that such institutions 
were dc]iendcnt on the lives of the individuals 
who started them, hut so far these unfavourable 
anticipations have been agreeably disappointed. 
For a description of the very encccsslnl work 
carried out by the late M. Godin see the trans¬ 
lation of tho pamphlet Twcnty-ci(f}it Years of 
Vo • parlMTship at QuisCy publibbed by tho 
Labour Go-partnership Association, 6 Blooms¬ 
bury Stpiaro, London, W.C. The Right Hon. 
T. Burt, in tlie preface, bespeaks “the careful 
attention of co-opcrators, of trade unionists, 
o^‘ liberal-minded employora ” to this interesting 
li'story. 

“Russia,” soys Mr. K.a^b, “is by far the 
most c()-oi«rativc country in Europe, but its 
village eommnnities, or vilrSy are beginning to 
show signs of dissolution, and its artelSy being 
nomadic and shifting, Ijavc but little bearing 
on the question of inUTiiational co-operation.” 
The A it TEL (y. V. ^ is a sf)ccics of workincu’s society 
wbicU is found in all branches of industry in 
Russia, the members of which jointly execute 
pieces of work, esjieeially buildings, railways, 
and bridges. 

As roganfs the United Stales, we have already 
mentioned the existence of creameries as tlie 
most important feature from a co-oj)erative point 
of view, but there nre also some co-oi)erativc 
workshops. There were also many oo-operative 
stores before tlic Civil War, bnt their juogiess 
since then has been vciy slow. In the British 
colonics there is very little co-operation of any 
kind. * * w. H. 

Co-oiMSKATivE Fakmino. Thc aiiplioxatiou 
of oo-operation to ngiiculture was one of the 
earliest aims of tho founders of co-operation, 
and formed a j>art of almost all tho plans of 
Robert Owen and his followers. The best 
known experiment in thc pioneer period was 
that of Rathlahino (sometimes called Rula- 
hine), in Counly Clare, Ireland, in 1831-33. 
Mr. E. T. Craig, a dLscijde of Robert Owen, 
was invited by Mr. J. Scott Vaudelour, an 
Irish landlord, to form a society baaed on 
tho 00 -partnership of landlord and tenant 


The farm was 618 aciea in extent, half of 
it under tillage. The labourers at the outset 
numbered twenty-eight men, twelve women, 
and fifty-t^vo children. Subsequent admis¬ 
sions to membership were by ballot. Mr, 
Vandclcur, the landlord, was president and re' 
served to himself a power of veto, as well as 
the right to discharge labourers during the first 
year. lie also stipulated for the exclusion of 
intoxicants. The labourcns elected a committee 
who mot nightly to arrange th*’ farm work. 
At tho year’s end the landlord rc' ivod his rent 
of £900 in kind, taking thc risks of variations 
in value. Tlio rest of the produce, which was 
not consumed by thc members and charged to 
them, was sold for common account. The 
first profits were appropriated to cnliancing 
wages twenty and twenty-five per cent. Tlio 
surplus beyond was devote<l to a fund to pay 
out tlio landloi-d. The experiment was success¬ 
ful commercially. It also restored peace on 
the estate and established harmony in the 
relations of tho landlord and his people. But 
it was brought to a sudden end in 1833 by 
the flight of Mr. Vandclcur, who had ruined 
himself by gambling (see Co-operative Agri¬ 
culture by Wm. Pare, Longmans, 1870 ; and 
History of RalahiuCy by E. T. Craig ; IViibner 
and Co., 1882). About the same time, 1829, 
Mr. Wm. Gurdon leased a farm at Assington, 
Suffolk, to a body of his labourers who formed 
themselves into a voluntary co- 0 ])erative society, 
based on a plan of dividing e{iually the produce 
of the farm. He lent them capital without 
interest. Thc experiment wa.s very successful, 
the labourers repaying the loan capital and 
making largo profits for themselves. This 
success led to thc leasing of a second faim to 
labourers in 18.53, to bo worked on the same 
lines. This also was very successful, yielding 
a profit to tho labourers of £3674 up to 1879. 
In 1883 thc association had to ask for help 
from outside sympathi.sers, in consequence of 
continued agricultural depression. Tho land 
being stilT cla^, almost all under tillage, is 
suitable for little else but wheat-growing, and 
the co-operative labourci'S were unable to make 
a profit on wheat-growing after 1879. In 1884 
a co-operative society was fonned to continue 
thc farm, tho labourers’ capital being augmented 
by subscri] itioiis of co-oprtativo societies and 
friends. This society, tho Assington Agri¬ 
cultural Association, at ]»roseut shows an 
annual loss of about £1 per acre. The No. 1 
farm established in 1829 is still being worked 
by the labourers’ society, bnt no accounts are 
published. 

In 1829 Lord AVallscourt commenced au 
Irish experiment, an<l reported in 1846 that, 
after seventeen years’ trial, the venture had 
answered beyond liis liopes ; he had been able 
travel abroad a year at a time, and ou bu 
return always found the farm had prospered. 
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He divided profits with his labourers, reckoning 
every £5 of their wages as being equal to £100 
of his own capital. (See Professor F. "W. 
Newman’s Lectures on l^oliiical Economy, p. 
338, Chapman, 1851.) 

After the pioneer poriods of Robert Owen 
and the Christian socialists, the co-operative 
movement, advancing on the lino of least 
resistance, left farming experiments—as it left 
productive efforts—almost neglected, and at¬ 
tended ahno.st exclusively to the development 
of the simple stores system. But from time to 
time, during the thirty years which followed 
the establishment of the Rochdale Pioneers 
Society in 1844, co-operative farming experi¬ 
ments were made by advanced co-oporators. 
Mr. "Waltor Morrison, M.P., established a 
co-operative farm in the Midlands, giving the 
labourers a share in the profits and management. 
The experiment was partially successful, paying 
five per cent interest, but in other respects was 
not considered snindently hopeful to render it 
worth while to persevere. Lord George Manners 
adopted profit-sharing with his labourers upon 
a farm at Chovelcy, Newmarket. He told the 
writer of this article that the experiment was 
so successful as to yield him ten per cent on 
his capital, and permit of £3 per worker being 
paid as dividend on labour. To stimulate 
thrift Lord G. Manners adopted the plan of 
paying the labourers’ dividends into the post 
office savings bank, and “handing the pass¬ 
books to their wives ”—a device which ho said 
answered perfectly. It was his intention to 
form a more complete co-operative society to 
work the farm, but his death brought this 
interesting and successful efibrt to a cloeo. 
More recently Mr. Bolton King establLshcd two 
co-operative farms at his residence near 
Leamington. The nilos were very generous to 
the labourers, leaving them with full powers 
over both the land and the landlord’s capital 
without the chocks which in other cases have 
naturally been provided. The result was not 
successful. iii(iually imsucceasjul was an at¬ 
tempt by Mr. William Lawson at Aspatria 
near Carlisle, described by him in a work 
called Five Years of GeiUleman Farming, edited 
by Q. J. Holyoako. Mr. William Lawson, a 
brother of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, gave time and 
money freely to bis effort, but he adopted 
methods of farming which were condemned as 
impracticable by the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Commissioners on steam ploughing, and the 
failure can scarcely therefore be imputed to the 
co-operative arrangements (vide Journal of the 
Royal Agriculiural Society of England), 

Recently the opinion in favour of co-opera¬ 
tive fanning has received a great impetus, 
‘’’and many co-operative societies have token 
farms to work as part of their entei-priso. 
The report of the Central Co-operative Board 
for 1910 gives a list of ninety-one known co¬ 


operative farms of which the following is a 
summary:— 
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The two last on the list are farms worked 
by separate tunning societies, all tlio others are 
farms attached to stores. The large amount of 
capital invested is due to th^* jreeholds having 
been frequently bought by co-operative societies 
as investniento for their surjdus capital. Tlio 
totals show that over ton thousand acres are 
now fanned co-oj)pratively and over a quarter 
of a million of capital is invested in the farms. 
The results vary very greatly, the losses on 
balance nearly equalling the piofits.* 

Simultaneously with this development of 
farming enterprise inside the co-operative move¬ 
ment, a considerable number of profit-sharing 
and co-operative, experiments have been set 
on foot by landowners and farmers, like Earl 
Spencer, Mr. Boyd Kinnear, and Lord Wantage. 
The latter was stated to haijo taken 20,000 acres 
of land into his o\4n bands and adopted a pUu of 
working it upon a system of association with 
the labourers which paid him good interest and 
yielded them about £2 each of dividend on 
labour. The results were described in glowix'g 
terms by the Daily News commissioner, whose 
letters have been published in book form (see 
Life in owr Villages, Cassell and Co., 1891). Ip 
part iv. of volume ii. 3rd scries of the Journal 
oj tho Royal Agricultural Society (Olst Hocember 
1891) Mr. Albert Grey reported a most siicocss- 
ful effort at co-oi)erative farming carried out by 
him in Northumberland, on the large scale 
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of 3765 acma,tof wliiuh 1290 are permanent 
pasture auu 2^75 arable. In 1886 be com¬ 
menced on the Home Farm at Hawick, and iii 
the next four years was able to 2 )ay the labourers 
tliroo annual bonuses of 6d. in the £ on their 
wages. Tho same year bo applied tho profit- 
sliariiig plan to the East Leurinoiith farm of 
821 acres, of wliieli all is arable but 122 acres. 
In tho caso of this farm tho oiiigciing tonant 
bad refused to continue his tcnaiicy unless he 
were allowed a reduction of 20 per cent in his 
rent. Mr. Grey liud been able to earn tho old 
ront under tho prolit-sliaring airangcmont and 
also interest on ca 2 >ilal. In addition ]ie had 
l)aid the labourei-a tbroo annual bonuses, viz. 
one of Is, in the £., ono of Is l^d., and ono of 
Is. 3d. Mr. Grey a<lo{)tcd the formula for 
division of profits carried out by M. Godin of 
Guise in his celebrated co-operative workshops 
(soo OiTJt OuvuiliKK). Interest on capital 
ranks as equivalent to wages of labour for a 
pro ratii division of profits (see (Jo-u}icralii'c 
Traveller Abroad, Labour Association, London, 
188S). On the additional area of land which 
Mr. Grey jdaecd uiidt-r the profit • sharing 
system in 1888, ho was sanguine of making a 
profit, and his whole pajtei was filled with in- 
tierestiiig details of economies olfected and 
improvements obtained by the rcconciliution of 
interests of employer, managers, and labouror.s. 
Mr. Allx'i’t Grey subsequently bcoiime Earl 
Giey, taking an active })art in piiiiUo life as 
Governor Gcuoivd of CHinida and in other 
cajiaeitics which absorbed his tiincaiid attention. 
In view of the rtioeiit revival in agrieultural 
prosperity it seems evident that the time is 
ripe for the aj'plication of co-ojicratiuii to farm¬ 
ing, and it only i'c<iuiro8 the ovideiiec of a few 
sueeesses on a <!oiisiderable scale to bring about 
a great extension of the movement. E. 0. G. 

It has been jiroposcd (191.1) by the Board 
of Agriculture, to spend £20,000 through tlie 
County Coifneils on behalf of Agrieultural 
Co-operation. 

Co-oriuiATivis WoKK.siroi'.s. In the article 
on Co-oi*KiiA’i’fVK Associations the general 
fact is stated tli.-it ])ioduetivo co-operation has 
develojied much more slowly than distributive 
co-operation. In earlier days the failures of 
co-operativo workshops were so imuierous that 
many writers held that co-op(?ration had been 
]*roved to bo inapplicable to manufacturing. 
Prolessor Beesly, in a iiamphlet on 2%c Social 
Future of the Working Class (Reeves and 
Turner), 1868, stated : “ I believe there is not 
in England at the picseut moment a single 
oo-operativo society in which workmen divide 
the profits irrespective of their boiug sliaro- 
holdora,” and he concluded that “ we must look 
for imjirovement not to this or that new-fangled 
industrial system, but to tho creation of a 
moral and religious inllueuee which may bond 
all in obedience to duty. When we have 


created such an iiilluence we shall find that it 
will act more certainly and ellectually on a 
small body of capitalists than it would on a 
loose multitudinous mob of co-operativo share- 
holders.” So far as tliis was a statement of 
iactfl it was too sweeping. Mr, J. S. Mill, 
Professor Fawcett, and other economists could 
see even then some favourable features in the 
struggling experimental attempts at workshop 
CO operation. Upon these and upon confidence 
in general principles they based very hopeful 
foreeasU of tho future, and the lai...st facts and 
figures seem to justify their views. 

Comparing tho returns issued by the Co¬ 
operative Union for 1909 with those issued for 
1889, the following figures show that jirogresa 
is becoming moic rapid as the feeling grows 
that the initial diflieultica have been over¬ 
come :— 



18Sy. 

1909. 

Number of Cu-operaLi\ e 
Workshops. 

Nuiiiber of MembeiK 
Sliure Capital 

Loan Ca})ital. 

Ue.servo Fiuida 
'I’otal Funds . 

Knlofi .... 

ProfitR .... 

l.OSftt'S .... 

106 

2f),7‘J8 

£l'74,7S'1 

i:25i,46<) 

£1,017,442 

£‘2,;jUS,02S 

£liS,a5'. 

£il2,774 

121 

81,800 

£81)8,009 

£0,877,064 

£151,291 

£2.KS(i,U84 

£11,714,918 

£446,214 

£6,218 

£488,990 


11 a compansou is made between the latest figures 
for 1909 and those for 1889, it will be found 
that the percf ulages of iiiercase in 20 years 
have been os follows—in nnniber of workshops, 
14T5 percent; in members, 23'62 per cent; 
in bliare cajiilul, '2A'‘6A per cent; in business, 
407'57 ])er cent; and in prolif.s, 276'16 per 
cent. These figures show that whilst there 
has been an increase of new societies (possessing 
of course fewer members tliau tho older ones), 
tho established societies havo increased their 
capital, and liave oven more rapidly gained in 
trade and in the power to make profits. If a 
furtlier compariiirui is made of the growth of tho 
co-o]nTative workshops as compared with the 
growth of the co-operative movement generally, 
it will bo seen that the productive side of co- 
oiieration is now distinctly vigonuia and is 
ju'obably absorbing the most energetic and caji- 
able co-operutors. The following were the per¬ 
centages of increase of theco-ojierativc movement 
in J 890 over 1888—in number of societies, 
3’48 per cent; in members, 12'55 per cent; 
in share capital, 17‘97 per cent; in business,. 
17‘59 per cent; and in profits, 22*13 per 
cent. 

Two kinds of workshops are included in the 
figures quoted above from the annual returns 
of the Co-operutive Union, viz. workshops which 
divide thoir profits only between capital and 
custom, and workshops which admit labour also 
into partnersliip. li^ieated resolutions have 
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been passed by largo majorities of delegates at 
annual co-operative congresses alHrming that 
the true principle of co-operation in production 
requires the co-partnership of labour. But the 
Central Co-o)iorativc Board, which is the execu¬ 
tive of the movement, is reluctant to exclude 
from recognition the large workshops which 
belong to the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
and those corn mills belonging to stores which 
violate the principle laid down hy congress. 
The burning question of the movement has 
been whether the inclusion of the worker to 
share in profits and mauagemeiit is essential or 
not. As the promotel’s of industrial co-oporation 
are generally agreed that nothing short of the 
partnership of labour with capital will finally 
reconcile the two interests and end conflict, 
public interest naturally centres most around 
the workshops in which co-partnorsliip exists. 
According to the annual reports and other pub¬ 
lications of the Labour Co-partnership Associa¬ 
tion (of 6 Bloomsbury Square, London) the 
co-operative workshops which recognise the 
principle of profit-sharing with labour now 
number one hundred and twelve, and arc 
therefore in a majority. Eight or niue of them 
have been in existence over forty years. They 
are established in almostall parts of the kingdom 
and in about forty ditforent trades. The number 
of workers employed is between four thousand 
and five thousand. The Labour Co-partnership 
Association, which devotes itself especially to 
the establishment and welfare of these profit- 
sharing societies, holds exhibitions of their pro¬ 
ductions, and the goods shown are said to bo 
very excellent and tasteful. The practicability of 
successful manufacturing on co-partnorahip liiaa 
may therefore be considered to be established. 

The absence of strikes seems to bo satisfac¬ 
torily assured. Whore strikes have been made 
public in connection with “ co-operative ” work¬ 
shops they have been in factories which exclude 
the workers from participation. Only one small 
conflict is known to have occurred at a profit- 
sharing workshop, and that* was promptly 
settled. 

The amelioration of the social position of the 
workers cannot be wholly stated in figures, 
The addition to the wages in the shape of 
“bonus” or “dividend on labour” varies very 
greatly, but api)eart to average ll|d. in the 
or rather under 5 per cent on wages. But 
. only a portion of the effect of profit-sharing can 
be seen in this item. It is stated by Mr. Joseph 
Greenwood, the late manager of the Hebdon 
Bridge Fustian Manufacturing Society in York- | 
8hi|e, that whilst profit-sharing with thorn added ; 
only 9d. in the £ to wages, the average-income 
of their workers (men, women, aud children) 
been^ineniased in twenty years from about. 
12s., 6d. per week ftp to over 178. per week, the 
^chiof increase being due to ^egularitJ^of cmploy- 
^cl^t and saving of lost time. ■ Fustian cutting 


was originally a sweated ■ industry, but the 
society at Uebden Bridge now employs 290 
workers, all of whom are shareholders. They 
own £9132 of the capital stock, which amounts 
in all to £29,616. That the condition of 
these workers must have been gieatly im¬ 
proved beyond the amount of “bonus” dis¬ 
tributed is evident from the fact that the latter 
has only totalled about ono-tliird of the sums 
invested by the workers in their society. Ths 
Labour Co-partnorship Association, moreover, 
adds that the societies which have been formed 
in recent years since it has been at work have 
almost,, all been induced to adopt rules which 
make provision for many excellent common 
funds. Thus the Leicester Co-operative Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturing Society when dividing 
£240 of surplus jnofits (realized during a 
quarter-year) apportioned the sum thus: to 
reserve £40 ; to the workers (lO^d. in the £ on 
wages), vt;80 ; to the committee (who are learly 
all workers in the factory), £21; to tlio educa¬ 
tional fund, £10; to the provident fund, £20 ; 
to the special service fund for rewarding inven¬ 
tions and economies, £6 ; to capital (in addi 
tion to 5 ]ier cent), £20 ; to customers (2|d. 
in the £ on purchases), £40. In this case the 
1 Okl. “ dividend on WMges ” formed but a third 
portion of the whole benefits. 

The increase in the productiveness of labour 
under co-partnerahiji rules seems very clear. 
The Agricultural and Horticultural Association 
commenced some years ago to maiiufacturo 
oilcake for cattle, putting, dowm machinery 
calculated to pioduce 35 toii.s jtcr week and 
subsequently adding other Tuachinciy calculated 
to produce 60 tons per week. At first the new 
employes, unfamiliar with the profit-sharing 
system of the Assoination, only produced 21 to 
26 tons off the first machinery and about 48 
tons off the second. But, under the stimulus 
of “bonus” the first set of machinery now pro¬ 
duces 57 tons per week and the second set 
produces about 76 tons per week. The difler- 
once in output converted a loss into a profit for 
the Association, whilst the average ronmnora- 
tion of the workers (raon and youths) went up 
from £1: 0 : 7 per week to £1 ; 6 : 8. 

The result upon the position of capital in 
these workshojis has beoif to substituto a safe 
and steady reasonable dividend for a higher 
but fluctuating one. As the sooieties attain 
success they decrease the dividends on capital 
instead of increasing them. Several leading 
workshops have recently done so, including the 
Hebdcn Bridge Fustian, Leicester Hosiery, 
Manchester Printing, Edinburgh Printing, and 
l^aisley Shawl Manufacturing. The majority 
of sharoboldors, being customers and workers, 
attach most importance to the dividends on 
custom and on wages, and decrease the dividend 
or interest on capital to increase these. But 
this does not ap])ear to check the iuildW of lu- 
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veatmonts. as^he dividend or interest on capital 
is a iii'st charge on the whole prolila. Tiiese 
being swelled by the stimulua given to cuatoni 
and 7,oal ol‘ tlio workers, tlie dividend on eajiital 
assumes almost tlie sale position of a first mort¬ 
gage, and 5 j)or cent is found amply suflieient 
to attract funds. E. o. q. 

CO-OI*fiKATIOM, PAIiTUL (OlDHAM CoTTON- 
Si’iNNiNO CoMi'ANiKs). Tlio tui'in “partial 
co-opeiution ” is applied by Prof. Marshall 
(Pnnn^)les of Ecoiumucs^ vol. i. p. 364, 2iid 
edition) to such partial applications of the 
co-operative piinciplo to production aa (a) 
jirolit- nr jirolit-aml-loas sliariiig (sec J’noFir- 
SuAUiNP.), the Leicestfii' boot works and 
other similar prodiictivo establishments owned 
by the main body of co-operative stores 
through their .'igeius the wholcbale (see Co- 
Ol’EUATION anrl Co-01»KRAT[VK WoilKSHOI'S), 
and (c) certain joint-stock cotton-sjiinniiig 
companies in Oldham and its ncighlionrhood. 
These la.st aic owned by combinations ol small 
cajiitalists, .'iiuong wiioin are many woikpcojile 
with a special knowI(i<lge of the cotton indii.stry, 
though lew of the companies’ employes can 
describe tbeniselves as “their own masters.” 
It is customary, hut incoirocf, to call the.se 
concerns “co-operative milla,” and to say timt 
many of Uiem are owned by tlie woikiiig classes. 
It is, however, true tliat the foilndal ton of a 
number ol the Oidhaiit “Liiuitcds ’ was due 
to an uKcmjtt by woiking men to f)])ply the 
co-opcraiivc principle to production. The early 
history ot the Sun Mill l.\)mj>any is typical of 
the whole movement in its initial .stages, and 
tlirows nmch light on the difficulties attending 
even a partial application of such a princiide 
to a In^lily orgaaised industry. 

Tlie ■‘ Oldlmm liuilding and Alanufacturing 
Society, the lir.st ot its kind registered under 
tlie .loinl-Stock Compauies Act, was founded in 
1858 : capital £1000 iii £5 shares. The pro¬ 
moters wcrenneinbors of the Oldham Iiidushial 
Co-operative Society. (Jails on shares weie to 
be 3d. weekly, and the directors were paid 6d. a 
week for their services. Sc veial months elapsed 
before all the shares were hiken up, and a 
onger delay occurred lieforo the society’s 
husmess, weaving, could begin. At the end of 
the first quarter’s Wi^rking, a ilividentl of U 
per cent was paid, but afterwards the looms 
were run at a loss. The diflieulty of disposing 
ot the manufactured goods, disputes among tlio 
directors, and between the shareholders and 
non-sharcholdci-s omjilnyed by the comimny, 
and above all the unsuitability of tlio climate (or 
weaving led to this result. It became necessary 
to make a radical change in the seliemo, and 
accordingly the promoters decided to increase 
the capital to £14,870, aud build premises for 
cotton-carding and spinning. The engines 
were “ eliristonod ” in 1863, and under the new 
name of the “Sun Mill Company,” business 
VOL. t , 


was Mrried on tlirough the period of the Cotton 
I amine (see Co'ITon I’amine) eventually with 
considerable profit. But, in 1867, Mr. 
(Histone, visiting Oldliam, was officially 
inlormed that out of more than a thousand 
shareholders, only four were also the company’s 
employes, and that it was diilicult to persuade 
workpeople to buy shares. In 1868, in order 
to ensure loyalty to the company’s interests on 
the part of its principal servants, their salaries 
were reduced, and instead a bonus—a percentage, 
— was given on all profits over 10 per cent on the 
capital. The directors at one time desired to 
extend this system of profit-sharing to the 
ojieratives, but wore strenuously oiiposcd by 
the principal servants, and eventually, as the 
bonus was found not to have the desired effect, 
tlic directors went back to the old arrangement 
of fixed salaries. Since then tlio history of 
the concern, which in its early years had shown 
“much experimental enterpri.so but a w'ant of 
iiidgmeiit as to cousequeneea,” chiefly deals 
with the struggles of a young business to extend 
its connection. During the tivcnty years 
1858-1877 £8:10a. was paid in dividends on 
the £5 siinre. 

[The Hun Mill Cvmpany, Limited] its com¬ 
mercial. aud social hiaiory, by M'illiam Marcroft, 
Oldham, 1877. Tlio same writer, in apamphlet 
cuLiLled A Co-operaiive Village, aud jiublished 
at Oldham in 1878, propounds a scheme ot 
partial co-operation by which a small scttle- 
nient could attain a kind of “industrial 
iiidoiiendencc.”] 

It was hoped tliat the Limited Liability Act 
(see LiAiiTiii) Liahility Acts) would encourage 
the labouring classes to invest their savings in 
nianufacturing ventures ; in Oldliani and its 
neighbourhood theexainifleset by the promoters 
ol the Sun Mill Company was in several cases 
followed hy working men. But the movement 
soon passed out of their hands, and losing its 
co-operative aspect, degenerated into a system 
of eomjKiny promoting by outside .sjieculators. 
Owing to the presence of great nmcliiuery w'orks 
in the town a factory could be built there and 
lilted up with the newest machinery at the 
smallest possible cost. As a rule the liuildings 
were mere “shells,” so arranged as to hold mules 
with a very large number of^apindlcs. During 
the fifteen years after the pa.ssing of the above- 
mentioned act the total niiiiibcr of spindles in 
Oldham, ^ then as now the head{|uartcrs of 
cotton-spinning, w'as nearly doubled. In 1886, 
according to the olliciiil list, seventy-seveu mills* 
(average-ago nine years) contained 5,166,922 
spindles, whose balance-sheet value w'as over 
five million pounds ; at present there are more 
than a hundred, whose shares are quoted in the 
official list. The majority luive at one time or 
other paid very large dividcnd-s. 

Of late the Oldliam “Liniileds” (see Mr 
Albert Simpson’s ‘statement respecting the 

2 s 
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Cotton Mills of Oldham, and tlie working of 
tlio Limited Liability Act in connection with 
them," handed iii to the Labour Commission, 
group C, lOLh July 1891) have been charged 
with omitting to WTite oil' enough ])er annum 
for depreciation, so that their large dividends 
are, in |)art at least, paid out of capital. In 
many cases there is evidence to warrant such 
a criticism ; out of a liundred and ten coiicorns 
the shares of sixty-seven, many of which 
pay large dividends, are at a discount. The 
appointment of govenimcnt auditors under the 
Limited Liability Act has been suggested aa a 
remedy. 

Agaiu, it is certain th<at “ divi-hunting” has 
forced many of them into rash speculation, and 
led to a serious loss of liiiaucial vitality. 
During 1890, to defeat attempts to “corner” 
cotton at Liverpool, many of their “buyers” 
bought cotton “to arrive” throughout the year; 
and, as a cousequence of the sharp fall in 1891, 
the legitimate ]>rofits of cottou-spiimirig were 
swallowed u]) by the losses due to cotton 
speculation. 'Workpeople arc not disposed to 
risk their savings in this manner, and though, 
in the case of the older and niore stable concerns, 
conducting their business on sound jirinciples, 
and sotting aside a yearly sum to pay for 
renewal of maehinery, etc., a small percentage 
of the sharoholders arc retired workmen, and a 
few even employes of the compivny in which 
they hold shares, generally speaking, tlio 
Oldham “Liiniteds'’ are not even “partially 
co-operative.” E. n. o. 

Social Aspects of Co-operation. The 
statistical information conveyed in the oflleial 
reports of the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
and of the United Board of tho Co-ojicrative 
Union, whilst it furnishes very complete parti¬ 
culars as to tho financial side of the co-operative 
movement, affords no sufficient criterion as to 
the social side. That provision is made for 
the social and educatbmal development of co- 
operators may, howevei, bo gleaned from those 
sources. Thus in the year li>09 Die sum of 
£91,070 is stated to have been applied by co¬ 
operative societies to educational pnr]>oses, 
whilst the sum of £10,580:8:11 was voted 
to the maintenance of the Co-operative Union, 
whose work is entirely of an educational char- 
aeter. Tho monc^ spent ujion education goes 
.sometimes to Icetures and classes, but more 
often to keep up reading-rooms and libraries, 
which in the northeiii counties arc usually to be 
‘found in connection with the bton-s. Social 
gatherings and entertainments also come in for 
share of the educational grants. In addition 
to supporting uirivcrsity extension lectures in 
several centres, co-operators liavo founded two 
scholtjj'ships at Oxford, the Hughes and tho 
Neale, to commemorate the eervioos rendered 
to the movement by Mr. Th(Jin^.s Hughes and 
*Mr. E. Vansittart Neale Tlic development of 


tho social side of the co-operative, movement is 
jiromoted by an effective system of district and 
sectional organisation. Delegates are periodic¬ 
ally brought together by this means to discuss 
the welfare of thoir movement, and much pro- 
])agandist work is done. Once a year the Co¬ 
operative Congress is held, at which co-operators 
meet from all }iarts of Ibo United Kingdom, 
“The annual cougre.ss is ctunjiosed of delegates 
from societies in union, each society being 
entitled to send one delegate for each annual 
subscription of 1000 d. or fractional part thereof. 
Business of the congress : There is first the 
inaugural address, then the report of the Central 
Co-operative Boani, the election of scrutiueeru, 
of the voting for tho now central board, and the 
discussion of pajiers and proposals bearing on 
eo-o]>oration ” (Acluml and Jones, n'orkinrj Men 
Cu-oj)rrators, }». lU). Co-o])eratorfl recognwe 
that thoir busino.ss system depends largely upon 
tho progress of nmtnal im]U’ovemciit aryongst 
fheir members, and they arc constantly urging 
that more attention should be jHiid to tho 
special training of co-ojieratois. “We regret 
to find that educational grants do not keep 
jiacewilh the general growth of the societies. 
Our opinion is that it will pay every unddy to 
<levote at least 2.^ per cent of its not profits 
to education, and that though societies may 
and do succeed without this, yet it is because 
the older goiieratiou still lives and guido.s them, 
but when the day arrives that they no longer 
take part in thoir management, the societies 
will run a great risk of sulfcring thereby ” {Co¬ 
operative IFholemlc Sodetih' Almanac, 1883, 
q^uoted in Worl-iny Men Cc-operaiors), It is, 
however, by tho daily loiitirio of co-operative 
transactions that the social lile of Ihc movement 
is chiefly fostered. To regard the mechanism 
of the movement as simply an adaptation of 
“.sho])ping”is to completely misapprehend its 
chararter. Kqually erroneous is the superficial 
estimate of the store system as a form of 
“ joint-stockism.” The store, it is true, con¬ 
tains the stock-in-trade of the .shop, but its 
social significance lie.s in its being the centre of 
a consumer’s league, the organiser] expres.sion 
of a social standard of requiicmciits. As a 
domestic dejiot or repository, tho store has 
played an important pa^t in the gro^vth of 
neighbourly fccliiig. By affording o[i]Autimitie5 
for social thrift as well as eonsiniijition, it enters 
into the eveiyday economy of familierj connected 
with it, in many instances su])plying the house 
itself, as well as the furniture, clothing, and 
food requirements of the inmates. The Women’s 
riiiild recognises the infltienco of women in the 
co-operativo movement, for though only estab¬ 
lished a few years, it has done much to educate 
them in the responsibilities of organised pur¬ 
chasing. 

The constitution of the co-operative society 
is, after all, the best guarantee of iU social 
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cbamctcr. constitution were of a niei ely 

joint stock clmracler, as is so commonly alleged 
by critics of co-operation, we should cx]»ect to 
find })eo]do going into tho inovonient I'or the 
ac(]uisition of shares, and using their position 
to enhance the value of, and increase tho return 
upon, their holdings. Tliis, however, docs not 
hap])cn. The sliarcs in a store yield a stereo¬ 
typed return of 5 jier cent, soineLimcs less, and 
tliere is never a market, in tho roc(-gnised sense of 
tho term, for co-opeiative shares. Wlieii shares 
change hands they do so usually at ]tar. The 
share list is never closed to new corners. “This 
open democracy of a million .souls,” tp quote 
Miss Potter (Mrs. Sydney Webh) in The Co¬ 
operative Movement in Great Britain, is open 
to all comers. Tlio holder of the iinuiniuin 
allowed by law (£200) has just as much power 
us, and no nioro than the .shareholder with two 
or three ])uunds. 'j’hus we find none of the 
cljaraotci'isticsu.siuiliy associated with the joint- 
stock sy.stcin in co-oj)cration. Instead of a 
trading concern in which tlie lion’s share in 
the direction of tlic revenue goes to the large 
stockholder, the ])owor is equally apportioned 
to all tho inembei'R, and the dividend is pro¬ 
portioned to the use made of the store (dividend 
on l'iircha.sos.) 

Just as indivitjuals iiavo foj iiied societies for 
distribution and sa\iiig on a mutual basis, .so ^ 
the societies thcniselv.'.s have united in order to 
]*erfect and consolidate the co- 0 ]Kjrative s}.s(cui. 

The English Co-operative Wholesale So<;icty, 
enrolled in 1 has gi'own into an organisation 
of enoniions ])ower; the notable jioint in tliis 
conneelion, which i.s dealt with very fully in 
Miss Potter’s hook, being the social infinonce 
which tiii.H greet federal institution, in common 
with its sister soeiety in Scotlund, has exeited. 
These federal institutions, whilo allowing free 
play to local activity, keep up a constant 
healthy nirciihition ol ideas and eoimnodities 
hotwoen the'sncietios federiited. Villagers and 
to-wmsmen gailier at the delegate meetings to 
transaet tlio alfairs of “the Wholesale.” The 
best oxpericnco and in formation of the central 
institution is placed at tlie service of the most 
insignificant sociidy. Just ns the trade union 
and the fi iendly society liavc jiaased through the 
stages of sc.ittei’ed and isolated local effort into 
national associations, so lias co-ni'cration ; and 
to the federal develo]»nieiit of tlio iiiovomcnt 
may be ascribed much of tho steady and uniform 
rise in the standard of roqiiij'cinpiits iioticenblo 
in the co-ojierative movement (see Miss Potter's 
hook). Nowhere can this he more clearly per¬ 
ceived than in those districts where the stores 
have remained outride tho federal V-ly. The 
county of Forfar, for instance, has held aloof 
almost entirely from the Scottish Wholesale 
Society, and inquiries made thronghont tlie dis¬ 
trict show that co-operation has stood still in 
consequence during the past thirty years, each 


society in its own rut, whilst the standard of de* 
mand is lower than within the federation. The 
federal principle has been largely applied to tho 
business of corn-milling, tho price of broad in 
districts where co-oj/eration is strong being Ire- 
qiiently set by tlie joint ogency of tlic mill and 
the store. It happens also, frequently, that 
instead of tho store taking llic current prices 
of the neighbourhood for its goods, it has conic 
to set tliem for tho district. Productive de- 
])artincnta have been established on a large 
scalo in connection with the two wholesale 
societies, and production is now carried on in 
many directions for use direct and not for profit, 
none of the commodities of the wholesales being 
sold outside the circle of the stores. 

'riie Co-O])crativc ‘Wholesale Society Ltd. 
gives its name to the Ihirik of tho Association. 
The Head Office is in Manchester. It was 
e.stablislied in 1873. Tlic Bank had in 1910 
a paid-up capital of £1,709,657, Loan Capital 
£3,091,174, dejiusits, etc, £1,050,.'')32 and 
1160 Sliareholdors. 

It is frequently stated in detraction of the 
co-operative nmvoment that so far from being 
a social organisation it is mamly composed of 
sclf'.seeking persons, devoid of public spirit, 
and intent ujion ])nr.sonal acquisition. Tho 
advocates of co-oi'eration do not, however, claim 
that their sy.stcm i.s regenerative, though they 
maintain, as it would seem with reason, that 
tho advantage of tho individual con only be 
st'cuieil by the wellare of those associated with 
him. vSeeing that the co-ojierativc body now 
niiniher.s two and a half million.s of associates, 
it would a]i])car that a coiisidonihlc number of 
those enrolled must contribute their quota of 
jiiiblic work. Otherwise instead of continually 
increasing pros[)erity we .should find corrupt 
and self-centred societic.s partaking of the pro- 
])enaitics of nieinhers wdiose only thought was 
for tlu-mselves. P>ut little impiiry i.s necessary to 
show that ill this movement a huge and increas¬ 
ing body of enthu.-'iastic and eflicii nt jiersons arc 
continually deviling themselves to the further¬ 
ance of its ]n'inci]ile.s. In no other movement is 
tlu’ie so much hard and thankless voluntary work 
done for the love of the thing as in co-operation. 

Pi'ofit- sharing indu.strial paitncrship has 
rocontly developed gieatly in the form of 
Co-i>ARTNKT!siiii' (flco Ai’i^NUix). This is 
largely due to the late Sir Geoige Livesey of. 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company. Tho 
basis of the system is a bonus ou salaries and 
wages, and the objects are to give all officen^ 
and workmen an inducement beyond their 
salaries and wages to take an inteieat in their 
work and the welfare of the company which 
emidoys them besides the oiijiortiinity of be¬ 
coming shareholders in that company, and thus, 
by becoming owners of pro 2 >erty, to improve 
permauently their position in lifo. The co- 
jrartnorship bonus is calculated annually on the 
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ulary or wages for twelve months. The offer 
to be made to every oHioial and workman of the 
company in regular employment, the condition 
of accc])iance being the willingness to sign an 
agreement, which agreement binds the company 
to provide work for twolve rnoiitha. The prin¬ 
ciple is already adopted by twenty-six gas com¬ 
panies of tbe United Kiiigdojii, with ca]>itRl8nl 
nearly forty-five millions, and many oilier firms. 

[Acland and Jone.s, Working Men Co-operaiom. 
—Beatrice Potter, The Co-operative Movement in 
Great Britain.—Amma] Report of the Co-ope)-a- 
live Unum.—Anmud Rtj'urf <f the Regitlrar oj 
Friendhj Societies. —) Taylor, Rroft Sharing 
— Co-partnership, jnib. by Co-parliiership Pub¬ 
lishers Ltd., 6 blonmsbury Sip, London.] V. N. 

COPARCENERS. Persons to whom lands 
of inheritance descend jointly. For instance 
at common law, when an ancestor dies seised of 
land in fee simjde or in fee tail, and his next 
heirs are two or more females, they will take 
an equal interest in the land. Under the custom 
of Gavelkind {g.v.), which prevails in Kent, 
lands descend to all the males in equal dogi-ee. 
Coparceners take a distinct share in tin; land 
and can compel partition. 

[Stephen’s ComiiietUaricf!, hk, ii, pt. 1.] 

J. K. C. M. 

The real property of a person dying intc.stato 
goiicrally goes to one heir; IniL in Riune cu-ses 
several persons are coheirs, and arc then said 
to take as coparceners. Tliis occurs (1) at 
common law when the pci.s.ms entitled hy 
descent are females (the ui!c of primogenituro 
applying to males only); (2) in the case of 
lands held under the custom of gavelkind, the 
males of the same dcgi-no of I'clationship (in so 
far as they are otherwise entitled) take as copar¬ 
ceners. There is no right of suivivorship 
between coparceners—a circumstance which di.s- 
tinguishes the tenancy of copaiceiifu s from joint- 
tenancy (cp. Joi7it-Owner .ship). E. s 

COPERNICUS,NrcoT.AUs(H73-l543). This 
great man lias a place in the history of political 
economy in virtue of his tract J^nnefa- Cadendtje 
liotio, written in 1526 by desire of Sigifnniind I., 
king of Poland, as a rc-stalmnent of tlie prin¬ 
ciples previously ex])lain>‘fi by the author at tiie 
Prussian Landtag of 1522 os those on whicli the 
reform of the currency should be based. Tlie 
conditions on wliidi lie insists arc—strict in¬ 
tegrity in the weight and quality of the coin, 
Iho charge of aseigniorage just sufficient to defray 
the cost of mintage, and a unity of the monetary 
^stem throughout the entire state. There is, 
with much that is sound, some admixture of 
tfJiTor in the tract It was first published by 
Benkowski in 1861 and aftirwards, in coiijunc- 
j'on with the treatise of Ore^me, in 1864 hy 
Wolowski-(Roscher, 0<^ch. der Xai. Oek, in 
pefittMhlai\d, p/lll). .r. k. t. 

^ COPLESTON, Edward (17J6-1849), boni 
* Devonshire, educated at Oxford, 


he became provost of Oriel, 18il4. He was 
the champion of Oxford University against 
tlie attacks made against it in the early 
numbers of the Edinburgh Eeview ; and it 
was as *‘one of hia constituents,” that he 
wrote hia chief economical treatise, his two 
“Letters to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. 
for University of Oxford, on the pernicious 
effects of a variable Standard of Value, especi¬ 
ally as it reganls the condition of the Lower 
Orders and the Poor Laws” (1819). He be¬ 
came Doan of Chester in 1826, and succeeded 
Sumner as Dean of St. Panl'a and Bisho]) of 
LlandalJ in 1827. He was an occasional writer 
for the Qaarterlij lUvkw (see list of his works 
in Mewnr, pp. 346-7). Though chiefly known 
as a theologian and ecclc.Riastic, he took part in 
tlie economical and ])olitical controvfirsio.s of his 
day ; his Oxford Priae Essay (1796) on “Agri¬ 
culture” shows that his attention was early 
diiectcd to fhe topics nflcrwards treatetWn his 
“Letters to Sir Robert Peel.” 

In tbe iiist of these Letters (which bears the 
motto “ laLsez-nous raire”)he states the doc¬ 
trine of curreurty whicli (he says), though “only 
a question of Kimjdc arithmetic,” yet affects 
“all the most valuable interc.sts of life.” He 
gives illustrations, from English history, of what 
has happily been called by some later writers 
the “secular” depreciation of the currency (or 
its de])rcciatioii over a long period of time), and 
points out how very gradually and unequally 
prices adapt themselves to tlie cliangc. As in 
ictail dealings and in tr{insacLions between 
non-commercial peojde coiiijictition acts ninch 
less promptly ami effectively than in dealings 
between mcrcliaiits, so its efficacy i.s verj 
imperfect in ea.so of the agricultural labourers, 
as di.stinguished from tlie mcchanic.s of the 
citic.s; they are (piite unablo to moke their 
wages keeji pace witli any depreciation of money 
or rise in tlie price of food. “ At no period of 
our histiiiy till the present, was the tonditiou of 
the labourer bo bad ns in tbe time of Elizabeth.” 
Rather than raise the labourer’s wages, the 
farmer will let liim “come on the poor rates." 
Now the cans' s of depreciation may be the 
natural progrcBs of trade and fhe discovery of 
mines \ the distress is in that case unavoidable, 
and every civilised natioi; will at one time or 
other pass through the experience. * Rut the 
depreciation may be due to artificial and pre- 
ventible causes; and this is our ov.n case, hi 
1819. We have ourselves to blame; and we 
ought to apply the care. We should rf;.^tore 
cur currency to its old basis, and put an end to 
the suspension of cash payments. Copleston 
throughout follow.s the lending of Ricanlo, 
Huskisson, and Canning ag.dnst Bosanque'^ 
Vausittart, and tlie opponents of the bullion 
committee. 

In the second Letter he dLscusaco what 
steps should be taken to sooure that thr 
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rotum to a«,inore normal currency and low 
prices shall bo as far as possible cquablo in its 
ellects on all classes. The new corn law was 
meant to give to the ngricultuiists the supposed 
advantages secured to commercial men by 
restriction; but it would be better, he thinks, 
to dispense with both of them and return to 
our normal condition. Then he goes at some 
length into the question of the relief of the 
poor, discussing what govcrnm(fiit can and can¬ 
not do in this matter, what our own govern¬ 
ment had done, and, finally, what it ought to 
do. He considers that Maltluis (wliom lie 
otherwise warmly praises) has not ^onc full 
justice to tlio Eiigl'sh Poor Law. Till lately, 
according to Copleston, this law was so well nd- 
ministered as to preserve life without encourag¬ 
ing the propagation of it. An historical review 
oftho legislation in j'cgnrd to the poor in England 
is made to support his view that depreciation of 
the currency has ])f('n a potent cause of distress 
to the poor, and unfair gain to their einjfioyers. 
His own recommendations are stricter than his 
criticisms of Malthus miglit have led his reader 
to expect. “ Legal relief is necessarily of itsel f 
encroaching and unsatiablc.'’ He appeals to 
employers to raise w'nges without waiting till 
they are compelled ; but (he believes) in any 
case the maich of events will so lcs.sou poverly 
that it will not be tme of England as of India 
and China tliat its only source of wealth is its 
“rediiiitlant supjily ot linman lalmiir.” 

CojiK'.ston’s article in tlio Quarlahj Jicckw 
(for Ajuil 1822), on the state of the currency, 
wouM lead liim to be classed iimong the ultra- 
bulHonists, who attributed more influenco to 
tlie suspension of cash ]>aymonts than the facts 
would justily. It is criticised by Tooke in bis 
TlhOiiglda aiui Jktoih on Iliijh and Low /'n'ces, 
(part i. pp. 19, 4o, 18211); and liicardo 

includes him among the adversarie.s.who “put 
sentiments in my mouth that 1 never uttci-cd” 
(letter to •I^Tallhua, 16th Dec. 1822). But, 
like many other of the minor economists, ho 
did service by drawing attention to particular 
jKjintfl that had been comparatively neglected 
by the more prominent writers. 

[W. J. Copleston, i/mcnV of M. Coplealon, 
Lishop of Ijlavdaff, with Selections Jrom his 
Diai’y and Correspo-^dence {London 1851).—Sec 
also Mozley, Jieminiscences of Oriel College, 1883.] 

J. IJ. 

GOITER MONEY (Enouand). This metal 
was first used for coinage in England in the 
reign of James I., when, under tlic authority 
of a patent granted by the king, Lord Har¬ 
rington of E.vton caused copper i'ltrf/iiwjrs to bo 
struck and put into circulation. These pieces, 
known as “Harrington tokens," weighed only 
six grains. 

Copper Halfpence were first issued in the 
reign of Charles II., and 

Copper Pence in ^at of George III. (1797). 


Copper Twopeneei were issued at the same 
time as the first coinage of pence, but they were 
found to be inconveniently large and hojivy 
(2 oz.), and their coinage was not continued. 

Copper Halffarthings for circulation in Eng¬ 
land wore first coined in the year 1843. The 
last issue of coins of this denomination boars 
tbo date 1856. 

The following is a list of the denominations 
of cop}>er coins issued for circulation in Englaml 
sinco the reign of James I. :— 


.Tames I. Pui tliiiig. 

Cliarle.s I. Farthuig. 

Urojnwell. FaiUiiiig. 

lUinrles II. Ifairpoiiny, Farthing. 

Willmiii Mary. Hull'pcnny, Failliing. 

Willmiii III. Halfpenny, Farthing. 

Anne. F.*!! tiling. 

George 1. Ilullpetiny (125 gva.), Fartliing (G2‘B 

fi‘9-) 

George 11. Hiilfpetiny(]52grB.),Fartliing,(76gr».) 

George III. (1770)—Halfpeuny (152 grs.). Farthing 

(7(j gl'8.) 

(17n7)—Twopence (875 grs.), Penny 
(4C7-5 RJS.) 

(ITyii)—llallponiiy (194’5 gre.), Farth¬ 
ing (!)7 2 gtB ) 

(ISOo)—Penny {2S)1‘7 grs.), Halfpenny 
(14.7'S gi-s.). Farthing (72'9 gis.) 

George IV. Penny (2917 grs.), Uulfpcnny (146’8 

gr.H.), Farthing (72‘9 grs.) 

William IV. Penny (2917 gi.s.), Halfpeany (145'8 

grs.), Fartiiiiig(72‘9giH.) 

Victoria. Penny (2917 gi-s.). Halfpenny (145‘8 

gi.s.), FarUiiiig (72‘9 grs.), llfllf 
tartiling (20*6 grs.) 


In 1860 copper was superseded by bronze for 
the manufacture of jicnce, halfpence, and 
farthings; the old coj)per j)icco3 being dcinone- 
ti.scd by royal jn-oelamation of the 13th May 
1869. They were, however, exchanged at the 
Mint for their full nominal value until tbo 
year 1873. 

The weights of tho bronze coins are as 
follows:— 


PcJiny, ItG-SS grs. 

Halii>enny, 87’5 gis. 

F.artliiiig, 4375 grs. 

Farthings inado of tin wero struck in the 
reigns of Charles II., James 11., and William 
k Mary ; halTjience also wero made of that 
metal in the two last-named reigns. F. E. A. 

COPBEK MONEY (Sweden). (Copper 
plaU's or blocks used as money in Sweden,) From 
1044 to 1776 there was in Swoden a cumber¬ 
some fonu of cojipcr currehey. It consisted of 
thick square plates (pldtar) of pure copper of 
vu'ioua dimensions and weights, the largest 
weighing as much a.s 17 kilogrammes (or 374 
lbs. av.) The nominal value in silver dalers, 
with the year of its issue, etc., was stamped in 
the corners and in the centre of each plate. The 
reason which led to tho adoption of this form 
of cun’cncy was a desire to benefit the native 
copper mines, a feeling analogous to that 
which at tho present date (1891) has greatly 
jiromoted the coinage of silver money in the 
United States. 
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By the law of 1644 ouo skeppund of copper 
(170 kilogramrnos or 374| lbs. av.) was coined 
into a number of plitar cipial in total nominal 
value to 69 silver dalcrs. In the liojxs, however, 
of adding to the wealth of the nation, laws were 
passed ill 1674 and 1715 which directed that 
the stamps on the blocks should be altered so 
as to cause them to pass at a higher nominal 
value than before, the number of silver dalers 
represented by a skeppund of copper being 
increased in 1674 to 100, and in 1715 to 180. 
The latter rate was maintained until 1776, 
when, by a new coinage law, the pldtar were 
demonetised, and ceased to form any part of 
the Swedish cun’ency. 

A fter 1715 one plat was reckoned as equal 
to two silver dalcrs, or ^ of a Kixdaler. 'J'liis 
would be equivalent to 2^ crowns of the present 
gold standard, which are equal in sterling to 
2s. 11-Jd. The weight of ono jildt at the 
valuation of 1715-1776 would therefore be (170 
kilogrammcs-r-90) 1*88 kilogrammes or 4 lbs. 
2 oz. av., while the nominal value of the 
largest plate, weighing 17 kilogrammes (37^ 
lbs. av.), would be eighteen silver dalcrs, equal 
to twenty.four of the present gold crowns, 
which amount in sterling to £1: 8 : 6. 

For a long time the.se blocks of copper formed 
the chief medhun of exchange in Sweden 
(so far as metal was concerned), and as they 
were very unwieldy, merchants were often 
obliged to obtain a wheelbarrow when they 
had to pay or receive any large sum of money. 
The inconvenieneo of emjdoying tiiis form of 
money appears to have led to it'< disuse. 

In Italy, Moniniscn [Hist, vf Jloaic, vol. i. 
p. 458, cd. 1864) says, “there seems from the 
first to have been a fixed ratio ior the relative 
value of copper and silver (250*1).'' F. e. a. 

COPYHOLD. Land forming part of a manor 
and subject to certain burdens in favour of tlie 
luid. Tlio tenants’ rights are derived from 
“ the custom of tlie manor," the lord being still 
looked upon as the feudal possessor of the land, 
honce lie is entitled to all niit^is and minerals 
under the laud, and to all timber growing upon 
it. The new tenant is admitted in the loid’s 
court—the court baron—and his admittance 
entered on the court roll, the coiiy of which is 
evidence of his title—lienee the expression 
“ copyhold." A sdrics of eojiyhold enfranchise' 
meut acts were jiaased from 1841 onwards. 
That of 1894 ic])caled former acts and con¬ 
solidated and imjiroved the Jaw. Copyholds 
wore abolished and the lands eniranchised and 
made freeholds by s. 128 of tlui Law of Projierty 
iffet 1922, c. 16, saving the manorial ineideiiLs of 
renta, fines, reliofs, heriots and dues, forfeitures 
(other than those for conveying the land us 
freehold of alienating without lioeiiee), and 
timber rfglits. *Dower, freebcncli, and curtesy 
{g-e saved in marriages before the cwmincnceniciit 
of the act whore the boncHciary dies befoic 


that date. Existing mortgages •aic converted 
into terms of years absolute. Commonable 
rights are also .saved and the righls to iniiierala. 
The act should commoiice on .lanuiiry 1, 1925, 
unless iiQ.stpoiied. 

COPYUlCIIT. Oojjyriglit Is now goveriK'd 
by 5 & 6 VicL. c. 4.5 and subsequent Jimemliiig 
acts, the last of which (1911) ( xtends to the- 
British Dominions. 

(1) JAierari/ (Jopuright. Original books, includ¬ 
ing paiiiplihiLs, lecture.H, sheets of mu.sic, reproiluc- 
tion.s of nuisio by lueclianical methods, lihiis, 
musical “records,’’ maps, (diarts, plans, traihslatious, 
I'tc., arc jiroU'cted for the author's lilc and lor lilty 
years after; e.xcopt tliat it, alter the iiuLluir's death, 
a work is unfairly withheld or the price imduly 
raised, a special license may be granted for it« 
publication or performancu on rcasomdib! teims. 
[jibollous ami immoral ))u])lmalion» are not pro- 
t.eeted by copyright. Ncwspajicrs under some 
circumstances may be within the aets. The fiiht 
piddication of the work must be within the Uliited 
Kingilojii or such ]»urt of the British Empire to 
which the law applio-?. Aliens residi'iit in sucli 
parts of the Empiie enjoy the same protection. 

(2) Dramatic Copyright. Plays and musical 
compositions are protected for the same period as 
books, but the time runs from t!ic publication 
or rei'reseutatiou, \sliieliover hajipeuH first. To 
dramatise a copyright book is an iiilringement. 

(3) Woiks of Art. By the act of 1911 woiks 
of art were included for tlio 6r.4 time in the same 
arrangement os literary works. 

(4) Designs. Original designs uswl in manu¬ 
facture for fabrics, etc., may be registered and 
proteeled under the Patents lAid Design.^ Act 1907, 
and the Trade-Marks Act, lOo-o. 

(5) Vo}<yright in Vniied In the United 

Slates tlie a.ts of 1909 and ll'lb jnotect literary, 
artistic, and musical prodiictnins, ior twenty-eight 
ye.ii-s, with a renewal for a further period of 
iwciity-cight years to the antlior or his Iicirs. 
Aliens can enjoy this protection if domiciled in 
the United States when the woik is first pulilished, 
or if the foreign stales to wliieli they belong gi’aiit 
reciprocal jirntcctiou to subjects of the Slates. 
The “ mamifacture ’’ clause (act of 1891) re<inii-cs 
that u book iiiiblished in tiic United States should 
be printed there. The law of 1909 left this un¬ 
altered e.vcept in the case of books originally 
publislied in a foreign language. By Order in 
Council of Eel). 3, IfUh, the Bnti.sh Co}>> right 
Act of 1911 was applied to the United States, 
except as to ll.W.’s self-governing dominions. 
By the act of 1919, e. 11, interim protection ia 
given to books fir.st puldished ulmoad iu the 
English language on or after the President’s Pro¬ 
clamation of Pence on depositing in the Jiegi.ster 
of Copyright Ollieo at VViLsliiiigton one complete 
copy with a reipiest for the reservation of the 
copyright, staling name and nationality of the 
author uml owner of tlie copyright and fbc date 
of first publication (together with a registration 
fee of $1). For full cojiyright the work iiuiat be 
set up and published in the Htates within 4 months 
of the deposit. 

(6) Jnlernalvmal Copyright. By on act of 
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1844 authovHj;)f foreign niitionulity could Ijo pro¬ 
tected by British cojiyright ])r()viiied (1) they 
complied with certain formalities, such an the 
registration of their works iu England within a 
year of the date of puhlicatinu abroad , and (2) that 
reciprocal protection is given to British authors m 
the countries of which they are subjects. Jt did 
not, however, confer on auy f*'rt‘igu author rights 
^greater tliau those ho enjoyed in Ins own country. 
The system was imiirovcd by the International 
Cojiyright Act, IHSd, and by llic “ Bern Convcii* 
tion,” 1887, and the additional act ol Sept. 9, 
1897. These conventions wore replaced by the 
Berlin Oonvenlion of 1908, applied to this cumulry 
by the Order in Council of Juiu! 24, 1912, which 
in substams! gives to the Rubjects of th<f acceding 
]K)wers the British cojiyiight, as if the authors 
were British sul))ects and the works produced in 
the Jh'itisli dominions. Tiie seliednled convention 
gives H'cijirocal rights witlunit uny formalities. 
Among the acceding coniitiie.s are Belgium, 
Deiinsark. France, fiermany, [t;dy, Jajiaii, 
Noiway, I’oitiigal, Spain, and Switzerland. This 
convention vs'as completed by an additional jiro- 
tocol signed at Bern on Man'h 20, 1S>M, winch 
eni|>o\vered nmon countries to icstiict the rights 
ot non-douiiciled subjects or citizens of iiori-nnion 
countries on Hues of reciprocity. Siibsequmit 
Orders in Council vary tlie above order as regards 
Italy, Morocco, and Swi-iimi. The comjiU'ted 
(•(mvent.ion again (ame into (nil torce with Uie 
'J’reajy of Vei-allies (see wL. 281)) and the other 
Peace 'rreaties. 

(7) /•a.sK'i If/ Copt/riifh/. — Blai-kstoiie (2 Com. 

р. dOM. and ether writers ^Co))iiiger on C“p)/>-ii/Ii1) 
adojding JiOcKe's view of oecnji.incy, incline to 
base the iigld of an author to tlie evclnsive use 
of works ('omj)osed tiy itim on occniiancy founded 
On perMinal labour. »)niiici,il ilecisiona incline 
to the eeonoinie view tliat a m.nnism'ipt having 
valm ^vas a form of weallli, ami slionld be pro¬ 
tected likcothd jirojierfy, Millar'u. Taylor (4 Burr, 
23d2), Donal'Koii -c. Becket (4 Burr, 2408), Jellries 
V. Boosy (4 H.L.U. 8<17p Spencer (*Soc/«^ Slalic.% 

с. xi. ^1) liohls that “a man may claim the cx- 
elusive use^ol ins original ideas without nvcrstc])- 
pingtbe braimlanes of equal freedom, it follows 
that lie has a right to claim tliem, or in other 
words, Mich ideas are Ins jiroperty.” 

OObtUEidN, CnAui.Ks (1 S0;1-18o2), born at 
Dunkitb, dii'd at Paris. B<*giniii]ig life in 
busiiic.ss (1839-4 1), ho published a TraiU da la 
fihiinrc du Itii (Pjiris, ISifi). Soon after, 
having joined the free traders in their canijiaign 
in fuvoiirof cnstoinsreforms, he wrotein tlicAVf//« 
dc.'i daax mo 7 ulas, also in tlie Joimml dcs i'amo- 
to wliicb he contributed many iirLicles, 
on banks, coiiiinci'eial companies, railways, 
canals, conversion of the 7V7i/r, tbo corn laws, 
tlui circulating inediuni, liberty in commercial 
matters, etc. He superintended iij) to his death 
the publication of the Dict.ltmiuiirc dc V 6 :(n} 0 Tni€ 
jHjliti/jiiG of Guillaumiu (1852-53). Hi.s priiicijial 
work, Du. crMit aides havquas (Paris, 1848, 1st 
ed. ; 18.59, 2iid cd.), still remaiiia, thongli some 
of the details are out of date, one of the ablest 


arguments in favour of freedom for institution! 
of credit and circulation. a. u. f. 

CORBET, Tjiomar ; wrote— 

A'il Inquiry into the CavMs and ^odes of Ou 
Wealth of Individuals, or the Principles of Tradt 
and SpecidationExplained (London, 1841)srn. 8vo. 

The author, claiming I'or himself only that 
degree of originality which Newton evinced when 
he explained the most ordinary tnuisactioiLs, such 
as plumbing and weighing, ashigns as the “ dis- 
tinguishieg principle of trade" though “ not 
noticed by Adam Smith to buy and sell always 
al the marJcel jyricx. “Many other principles,” 
as the author says, “will be found to be os novel. ” 

F. Y. E. 

CORBETTA, Eugknio, author of Covferenze 
popolari di econmnia jiuhhhca e sociale, Milano, 
1872, Dumolard. M. v. 

CORN LAWS. A corn law is an expedient 
adopted by the legiblature, witli the object of 
securing a higher price for the cultivator, and 
a higher rent for the landowner. It takes 
Uvo I'orms. One, and tlie most familiar, is a 
tax or proliibition on iniportatiou. The other 
is a fiounty on exportation. The first corn law 
of tlie former kind in Hie English statute book 
is one enacted 3 & 4 Edward IV. The only law 
of tlie latter kind is the famous Bounty Act 
of William and Mary, onaeted in 1689 (1 AV. 
and JI., B. 1, c. 12). The act was extended 
to Sootland by 6 Anno c. 8, and was sliyhtlj' 
modifurd by 13 Geo. 111. c. 43. 

Acts of the. sovereign, probably l»y the advice 
of the council, proliiliiting the n.x])ort of corn, 
with the view of distressing the king’s ciiemie.s 
or of preventing scarcity at home, are of early 
and I'requent oecuiTeiico in English history. 
But they are temporary, the expedients of 
military policy, or of a feeling that it was the 
first duty of a sovereign to a.ssist in procuring 
plenty at home, and were not intended to pro¬ 
mote the interest of cither cultivators or land¬ 
lords. These restraints w'cro constantly en¬ 
forced by severe and even savage penalties. 

The preamble of the petition on which the 
act of Edward^IV. is founded (Rolls of Parlia- 
moiit, v. p. 504), asserts that “husbandmen 
and occupiers in husbandry are sore hurt by the 
bringing of corn out of other lands and jiartes 
when corns of the gTOwing of the said realm 
have been of ca.sy price.” Imports of wheat, 
rye, and barley are prohibited, unless the 
prices of those three kjnd.s of grain are at 6s. 
8d., 4.S., and 3s. resjiectively tlio quarter. The 
com thus imported is to bo forfeited, half to go 
to the king, half to the informer. Prize pf 
w'ar, hmvevcr, apparently (for the langungo of 
the petition is not very dear), is exempt from 
these provisions. 

The year in which this act w’as passed was 
one of very low prices, for wheat was only 
3s. lOjd., rye 23. lOd., barley 2s. 4Ad. the 
quarter. Duriug the period before 1542, when 
prioes began to rise permanently, for eighty 
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years (1462'1542), prices for twenty-three years 
only were above the rates, sometimes only 
slightly, so that one could hardly say that the 
act was very cfiectiial in promoting its avowed 
object. Besides, for a very long time, acts of 
parliament were very imi)crfcctiy obeyed, per¬ 
haps hardly known to exist; and governments, 
even in the most despotic times, were very 
much alarmed at any discontent which might 
arise in case the price of food was artiQcially 
lioightcncd. There are numerous statutes pro¬ 
hibiting the exportation of corn in times of real 
or apprehended scarcity. 

Imported corn, like every other foreign 
commodity, was made liable to the charges 
which were imposed by Cecil (sec Book of 
Ratfs) —tlie constant subject of (piarrcl be¬ 
tween the early Stuarts and their parliaments. 
Here, however, tho nmxinnim ]irieo at wliieh 
imported wheat was freed fiom customs duty 
was 48s. a quarter. The average price of wheat 
during tho 17th century was 41s. and nearly 
the whole century was a jicriod of exceeding 
snlfcring to the poorer or labouring classes. 

The real commencement of the system of 
imposing a scale of charges on imported corn, 
with a view to heightening prices and there¬ 
after routs, was the sliding scale of 22 Charles 

II. c. 13. Under this law a duty of 16s. 
a quarter was imposed on wheat as long as it 
was at and below 53s. 4d. and of 83. when tho 
price was between 53s. 4d. and SOs. Other 
kinds of grain were similarly treated, for IGs. 
was to be. exacted wlien rye was below 40s. 
barley and malt when below 32s. and ])cas and 
beans below 40s. Oats, when at IBs. and under, 
Wfire to pay 5s. 4d. There was as yet no 
nmlt, but only a beer duty. Now during tlie 
17th CRiitury, the average price of wheat was 
41s., of barley 21s. ll|d., of malt 23s. 75d., 
of peas 23s. 2|d., of Ilians 23s. Ud., and of 
oats 14s. 7|d. I have not foiiiid tho price of 
rye hi sutlicient fretjuency to justify an average. 
But the above figuies juovo that the intention 
of the act was to put a prohibition on the 
importation of food. It is ti^io that when 
scarcities came, as in the seven years’ dearth at 
tho end of the 17tU century, in 1709-10, in 
1756, and on some other occasions, tho act 
was suspended for a period, and, os Adam Smith 
says, “ the necessity/or these temporary statute.^ 
sufficiently demonstrates tho impropriety of this 
general one.” The act remained in existence 
as the ordinary corn law for more than a 
century, for it was changed only by 13 Geo. 

III. c. 43. 

sliding scale act of Cliarlcs II. w'as, as 
far os the realisation of its objeots are con¬ 
cerned, a'total failure. The price of wheat was 
k generally low to the end of the century, for 
during fhp forty years 1683-1702 inclusive the 
avwago is 38.s. lOd., this period including tho 
siltoalled seven dear yeai-s 1692-l8'&6 inclusive. 


Besides, the act was suspended,as soon as it 
really came into operation. With rare ex¬ 
ceptions too tho harvests were exceedingly 
abundant well into the third quarter of the 
18th century, average prices being constantly 
less tlian half the average into of the 17th 
century. For this result there were two 
dominant causes. The first was tlie extra* 
ordinary geniality of tlio seasons. The seconcP' 
was tho gmdual adoption of the new .igrioulturo, 
the substitution to a great extent of tho four- 
course for tho threc-courso system of cultivation, 
the spread of turnip and artificial glass culture, 
and tho great increase os a consequence of livo' 
stock. ‘The devclojunont of KngUsh industry 
and manufactures was remarkable, and was due 
in great measure to the j)lenty which prevailed. 
Wo shall see presently what bounties did. 

When ])riecs occAsioiially ro.se to what, till 
recent years, wc should call moderate rates, say 
50s. a quarter, there were great diseoi^luntE 
and occasionally serious brearl riots. The act 
of Charles does not appear to have been blamed 
for these disagrooahfo experiences, for the 
calamity was generally assigned to the acts of 
the corn dealers, who were branded with the 
names of forestallers and regraters, and looked 
on generally as public encmic.s. (See Foue- 
STALLEIIS AND REr.llATEK.S.) The govGriiiiicnt 
were exceedingly alai iimd at these .sym])toins, 
and did their best to keep tho jiorts open 
for forcigu food. At last by 13 Geo. III. 
foreign corn could bo imj»)rtcd at nominal 
duties when wheat was over 48s., rye, beans, 
and peas 32s., barley, ijcrc, and bigg 24.s., and 
oats 16s., the rate on wheat being Gd. a 
quarter, on rye, etc. 3d., on barley, etc. and 
oats 2d., and tbc whole duty might bo drawn 
back, if re-exported in six months. In 1791 
tho corn laws wore consolidated but not matei i- 
ally changed. During tho great continental 
wars prices were all that the farmers and land- 
owmers could desire. < 

But in 1813, after the retreat from Moscow, 
the domination of Napoleon came to an cud, 
and witli it his anti-commercial decrees. Large 
quantities of foreign corn came into England 
and prices fell. In 1815, therefore, another 
act was pa.ssed (55 Geo. III. c. 26k Under 
this act no forcigu com could be taken out of 
bond unless wboiti tho following ]niccs were 
readied—wheat 80s., rye, peas, and beaus 533., 
barley, bore, and bigg 40s., and oats 26a., 
some favour being shown to the produce of 
Canada. It was sujiposed that this enactment 
would raise prices, but they continued provok* 
ingly low, and in consequence there occurred 
what was called agricultural distress. By 8 
Geo. IV. c. 60, a new scale of maxima was 
adopted of 70s., 46s., 35s., and 25s. Certain 
mudilications were made between this date and 
1846, when tho corn laws were abolished, the 
measure to take final effect in 1S49«,,. Only i 
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tbUling duty •was left, which was abolished 
twenty years later by Mr. Lowe. 

The bounty on exported oorn, as ib stated 
above, was granted in 1689. The corn law of 
Charles II. had been a failure. It did no good 
ill chcaji years, it was dangerous in dear times, 
and had to be suspended. The bounty was 
far more jdausiblo, and, at first sight, far more 
defensible. It stimulated corn growing, and 
to stimuhitPi corn growing was to })rovido more 
abundant, perhaps cheaper food. The bounty 
too seemed so small, especially when compared 
with the duties on imjiorta under the act of 
Chailcs. English agi'iculturo was in a deplor¬ 
able condition in 1689. It was aflirmoil by the 
elo.sest and most intelligent ohservor of the 
time, Gregory King, that the average rate ol 
corn jiroduelion in England wa.s, one kind with 
the other, not above fourteen bushels to the 
acre, and the bounty would mend this serious 
Jeficicucy of enterprise. State-aided industry 
wa.s a superstition of the time ; the grant of 
the bounty by parliament seems to have 
excited—and I jiavo road much that wa.s wiitten 
at the Lime -neither criticism nor opposition. 

The bounty was not to bo given when the 
price of wheat reached 48s., of rye 32i3., of 
barley and malt 24s. a quarter. When the 
prices were below this amount, the i)ayments 
on exportation were 53. on wheat, 3s. 6d. on 
rye, 2s Cd. on barley and malt. After the 
Scottish union oats w’erc included and bcic, and 
23. 6d, was to bo paid on these, 15s. on oat¬ 
meal. By 13 Geo. III. c. 43 the maximum 
price of wheat was made 44s. and 5s., rye 288. 
and 3s., barley, malt, and here 22.s. and 28 . 6d., 
oats 28., oatmeal 2s. 6d, But after 1773 it 
was i.irely that prices wore low enough to 
admit a bounty, and very soon tlio bounty w’as 
practically suspended. The form, however, 
survived during the continental war. 

The sliding scale of import duties had no 
ell'cct on agrii-nltiirc, and till the la.st thiity 
years of its i xistonco only a litful ellcet on 
prices. It did not encourage cultivation, because 
the best hopes of farmer and landlord seemed 
to lie in scarcity. Its ollcct W'as that it 
destroyed or weakened the foreign market, by 
rendering it uncertain, and that it prevented 
the exchange of Brijisli manufactures against 
foreign giuin. It deluded the farmer by the 
excessive range of variation in jn'ices wbieh it 
caused, and it was a serious injury, for the 
same reason, to the mass of the people. Hence 
there were })ooplo who denounced the sliding 
scale, blit thinking that British agiiculture 
could not prosper without some assistance, 
advocated a fixed duty. This was the policy 
of the Whigs. The advocates of free trade 
answered that a lixed duty was a fixed wrong, 
and this criticism was accepted and endorsed 
by parliament. 

But the operation of the bounty was very 


different. It cannot be doubted—the writei 
has, for the first time, collected the ovidenoe— 
that the bounty stimulated corn-growing, en¬ 
closures, and to a very limited extent arable 
agriculture. But this advantage, such as it 
was, was countervailed by mischiovoiis conse¬ 
quences. In the first place, it discouraged the 
spread of the new agriculture, i.c. in general 
terms, the substitution of the four-course for 
the three-course system, and the abandonment 
of bare fallows for turnip and artificial grass 
culture, and with this the increase and improve¬ 
ment of cattle and sheep raising. The legisla¬ 
ture encouraged only one branch of agriculture, 
corn raising, and by implication discouraged 
the other branches. In the next place, men 
gambled for the bounty. It was reckoned that 
in average choa]) ywirs, only a thirty-third of 
the cro]) won the bounty, but it obviously 
aircctod the whole crop which was raised. In 
just the same way, in modern times, the beet¬ 
root crop, favoured by continental governments, 
is tlic most unsatisfactory and disappointing 
indiistiy on the continent. 

In the next place, for a long time, as no rule 
as to quality was established, the bounty was 
favourable on corn w’liieh was below the aver¬ 
age quality. The contrast botw'eeii minimum 
and maximum prices of grain on the Loudon 
Corn Exeliaiigo is extraordinary, constantly 
being thirty to forty j)or cent, for so great an 
interest was created by the bounty that it has 
been iiossiblo to collect, from the days of the 
gi-eat famine of 1709-10, accurate accounts of 
weekly London prices from the newspapers. At 
last the legislature required the city of London 
to furnish a return of jiriecs and quantities, and 
establislicd a system of averages. But the 
most im()orlant action which jtarliainont took 
was in 1770, when rctmuis of com prices were 
requu’cd from every county weekly, which 
were published iu the Loruton Gazette. These 
returns disclose the fact that, though by this 
time the elfoct of the bounty was much dimin¬ 
ished, the price of coni iu the inland counties, 
i.f.. those who had no access or no easy access 
to the ports, was fully 6s. a qimrter higher than 
it was in the maritime counties or from fiftccii 
to twenty per cent dearer. The whole country 
paid the tax, and some parts of it had to pay 
all the more for food. Tlve odlcials too, who 
made the returns, were constantly charged with 
stating that })i’iccs were far lower than experi¬ 
ence justified. 

There was considerable Jificrenco of opinion 
about the operation of the bounty. Arthur 
Young, who had only the iutcrcsts of jirugi'css- 
ive agriculture at heart, believed that it and 
the sliding scale were important stimulants to 
agriculture. Smith, as might be expected, 
though he was not possessed of the facts which 
prices disclose, denied that the ell'cct was any 
thing but niisehievous. Tooko, perhaps the 
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but considerable economist wbo bandied the 
q^uestion, declares that in the absence of accur¬ 
ate information on the eifccts of it, ho is unable 
to determine whether the good was greater than 
the evil. On this, the evidence of facts, of 
which a summary has beeu given, is conclusive. 

J. T. II. 

CORN RENTS. During the latter half of 
the 16th century rents were very slow to im¬ 
prove. In Stafford’s famous pamphlet, at one 
time ascribed to Shakespeare, the complaints 
of the landlord are loud. Prices had trebled 
and rents were stationary. The explanation 
is, that everything needed for agriculture, 
except labour, had increased near threefold in 
price, and the margin from which rent could 
be paid was therefore not increased. The 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges, the schools 
of Winchester and Eton, were gi’eatly im- 
povoiishcd, and ap^Mirently found it iliiricult to 
live. Their tenants too were all on customary 
rents. 

In this crisis imrliamcnt, at the instance of 
Burleigh or Sir Thomas Sniitli, for the credit is 
divided, came to the rescue by the act of 157C, 
18 Eliz. c. 6, under Avhich the colleges aud 
the two schools were empowered in the grant 
of fresh leases to reserve one-third of the old 
rent in produce or in money at the maximum 
prices of wheat and malt, in the markets of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Winchester, and Windsor. 
I have found that the produce rent, at 
fictitious prices, had been for some time 
customary at King’s College, Cambridge, before 
the act w’as i^assed; and the hint probably 
came to Burleigh or Smith from this practice. 
Thus the college demanded that the lessee 
should supply so many ijuartors of wheat and 
malt at 6s. 8d. and 4s. though the market price 
might be treble those amouiils, and sheep at 2s. 
when the lowest price was 6s. 8d. The Cam¬ 
bridge colleges clung to this system despite 
the act till the end of the century. The 
reason, I believe, was that domestic grinding 
and baking were customary at Cambridge, 
while at Oxford purchases wore made from 
the common baker or brewer. The local 
custom was dropped at last, it appears, because 
these covenants did not secure high quality. 

The act did not prejudice existing leases. 
Hence it is somoatimo before the returns of 
com prices appear. The earliest which I have 
found in Oxford is in 1582. The practice of 
Eton long continued to bo that of King’s 
College, and Winchester appears to have 
adopted tJie change slowly, for the accounts of 
t^is school have, it seems, been lost up to the 
time of the Long Parliament. The rent days 
at Oxford on 'wdiidi the market returns are 
given are rarely more tljan hvo, New College 
a|pne having bofesionally a third. At King’s 
Cbllcge they we^e tJiii'tcen, but oqp seldom finds 
t£a whole. At St. John’s they are six, aud 


these are always found. At l^nohester there 
were also six, at Eton seven, though at last 
Eton only luis two. Winchester lias oc¬ 
casionally oat rents. 

These corn prices are of the greatest value in 
the history of agricultural prices, which imlood 
could not, since the Reformation, have easily 
been consti-ucted without them. lu the early 
part of the 18th century Fleetwood, after¬ 
wards bishop of St. Asaph, and i)reviously 
fellow of Eton, extracted the Eton prices, and 
published them in his Ckronicon Freciosuiru 
This gavo the hint to parliament, which, 
during the 18th and 19th centuries, occasionally 
called Su the Eton authorities to return their 
corn prices. These wero published in parlia¬ 
mentary ])apers. The writer of this article 
was the lirst to collect the Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Wiiichcstor juices, as well as those of Eton, 
from the original records. It is pro])able that 
no other country could sujqily such a seri^, but 
from casual and broken notices of French corn 
prices, it is j)lain that generally they are not 
very different in amount, money and measures 
being duly interpreted, from those which pre¬ 
vailed ill Southern Englamh j. t. k. 

CORN RETURNS. By the Corn Returns 
Act 1882 (45 & 46 Viet. c. 37) which consoli¬ 
dated and amended the 5 & 6 Viet, c. 14 and 
the 27 & 28 Viet. c. 87, the buyers of corn in 
certain towns named by order in council, are 
required to make to the inspectors of corn re¬ 
turns, weekly returns of the amount of each sort 
of Briti.sh corn boiiglit by them, and the weight 
and the price thereof. Suc*h returns are to be 
made in not loss than 150 and in not more than 
200 towns. The insj)Cctor3 are to forward to the 
Board of Trade weekly summaries of these re¬ 
turns, and from these summaries the Board of 
Trade computes theweekly, quarteily, and yearly 
average prices of each sort of com. These aver¬ 
ages are computed by dividing tlie total jsriccs 
by the total quantiticB. Ou these* averages de¬ 
pends the yearly amount payable to owners of 
tithe rent charges (see Tithe). .t. e. o, M. 

CORKAGE. A monetary payment called 
comage was a frequent incident of the tenure 
of land in tlio counties of Cumberland, Durham, 
Northumberland, and Wcstmoi eland. Little¬ 
ton exjdains covnage tenure to be the tenure of 
land by the service of blowing a horn to give 
notice of the incursions of the Scotch; and this 
explanation has been often rcj»catcd, but is 
certainly incorrect. The true explanation is 
that in lands held by cornage tenure the tenant 
paid to the lord a small sum of money for every 
homed beast in his jiossession, or a fixed sum 
as a comjiositiou. The j>ayincnt was an incident 
of both free and unfrcc tenures, and iu the 
latter case was paid by all the tenants together. 
In the manor of Easington in Durham it was 
fixed at 3 Os. a year from a very eajiy period, 
and in most coses tho amount paid«beara no 
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relation to thp<.'*.ctual number of o&ttlo on the 
Und. But a cliarter of Henry I., in |,M’anting 
tho cornage of Borton to tho monks of Durham, 
estimates its amount as twopence from each 
animal. I''or similar jjayments in other coun¬ 
tries than England see Ducaiigo, Glossariim, 
s.v. In England (iornage seems to be confined 
to the four counties named, where it is also 
known as “horugeld" or “hombicld.” It 
perhaps points to an early payment of rent in 
cattle. Servile tenants owing cornage were 
often also bound to provide tlie lord with a 
milch-cow or its value. 

[lattlcton’s Tenures 1481. Tfie Boldon Book, 
edited for the Surtees Society by the Rev. ^Villiam 
Greenwell (see esp. “Glossary,” c. a. c. 

CORNER ON Stock Exchanok. A specu¬ 
lator is said to have got into a corner when he 
cannot deliver tho securities or otlicr urtielea 
which he has sold for delivery at a given date 
(u. Backwardation and Beau). a. k. 

The word is an Americanism now aceliiiiat- 
iaod here, signifying a corulition of a market in 
which speeulators of one class are placed at tiio 
mercy of their oppoiK'Uts. It is a term even 
more extensively used in the produce markets, 
in the corn trade, and so (<'vLli. than upon the 
stiHik exchange. As a rule, the speculators 
“cornered ” are those who have sold what they 
did not jiossess in the ex]>cctatiou of being able 
to buy upon lower toims. In many cases such 
sales have extended to a larger amount than 
tliero UK goiKls of the class, or scenrities, uj)on 
the market or in existence, and if the buyers 
are strong enough to demand a delivery of wliut 
has boon sold it is evident that the- sellers 
must at last a]'ply to those to whom tliey have 
gold in let them off their bargains. 'I'lie 
result is tliat the buyers may tiicn demand 
their own terms to cancel the transaction. In 
America, where gambling in produce is canied 
to enormous lengths, those “corners” me 
fuMjuont. A “corner” may be said to ditfer 
from a “lig” in that the latter more often is 
a[>plie<I to a trmisaetion such as the famous 
Ereiieli tipeiaiion in cojiper. In that e:ise an 
elfoi't was made to .seeuro the entire jiroductioii 
of tho world, amounting to uj>w'ard« of 200,000 
tons annually, and to .sell it only at an advance 
of about 100 ])er cent, all consumers of co]>per 
being compelled to purchase from the syndicate. 
Tho result proved disastrous. The Frcneh 
SocicU dca Mitaiix “rigged” the market for 
U])ward8 of a year, but it may also be said that 
they “cornered” those wdio hod s])i‘culutivcly 
Bold coi>i)er for forward delivery in October 
1887, the jnico advancing from under £40 per 
ton early in tliat month up to nearly £90 in 
January 1888 [m Caui’f.i, ; Combination). 

CORNIANI, (llAMBATTISTA (1742-1813) 
born at Orgi Nuovi, in tho province of Ih cseia, 
wrote ]iijlessi(/ne mile Moiiete, in 1796 (pub¬ 
lished in Verona for the first time, and repub¬ 


lished in 1804 by Custodi) on tho geiicral 
clfccts d(!pcTiding on the quantity of coin which 
circulates in a countiy, and two other essays, 
entitled Discorsi due della Leginlazione rdativa- 
TTUiiile all' ytgricollura, read in 1777 before the 
academy of Brescia on rural legislation, and 
also published by Custodi, whose personal 
friend ho ivas. Coriiiani, althougli an iudif- 
I'ercnt economist, was a distinguished man of 
letters. M. p. 

CORPORATION, Miinioipal. A body of 
persons iucorporatwl for the purpose of promot¬ 
ing the good government of a town. 

By the Muiiici])al Corporation Act 1835 (5 k 
6 'Will. IV. c. 76) tho gi'oatcr number of muni¬ 
cipal corporations were reformed and tlioir con¬ 
stitution placed upon a uniform basis. That 
act and subsequent acts have been consolidated 
by the Muuici^ial Corporations Act 1882 (45 
& 46 Viet. c. 50). 

Tho governincut of a municipal corporation 
is entrusted to a mayor and a cei tain number of 
ahicimeii and councillors who eonstituto the 
“council.” The council i.s elected by tho bur¬ 
gesses ; the aldermen and mayor by the council. 
The qualification ofa burgess consists in(l)being 
of full age ; (2) having occupied a building in 
the borough for twelve months; (3) being rated 
to relief of the ])Oor and having jiaid his rate; 
(4) not Laving received jtarochial relief; and (5) 
residing within seven miles of the borough. 

The rents, jtrolils, and interest of all ccriior- 
ato property is paid into a borough fund, and 
out of such fund the expenditure is defrayed. 
Any deficiency is made up by a borough rate. 

The consent of the Treasury is recpiircd to 
enable a corporation to ac([uirc or disiiose of 
land, but it may, subject to certain restrictions, 
make leases not cxcce<ling chirty-one years. 

Hie chief powers enjoyed by municijial cor- 
})orations are: the administration of all town 
]a'o])erty and tiading uiidei takings ; paving, 
lighting, and the cioanstn^ and maiulcnance 
of tlioronghfares ; tlie making of sewers ; tho 
cstaldishment of inihlio buildings; appoint¬ 
ment ami siipe-rvisiitii of the : un<l the 

supcriiilendence of elementary education where 
‘the jiopnhition exceeds 10,000. 

S[)ecial powers arc enjoyed l<'r tlie purpose of 
removing unhealthy areas and erecting work¬ 
men’s dwellings. • 

By the TiOe.al Government \ct 18SS boroughs 
wi Kj divided into four classis : (1) those under 
10,000 inhabitants; (2) those over 10,000 but 
without quarter-sessions ; (3) those over 10,000 
but with quartor-scssions ; and (4) sixty-one 
named boroughs each with a pojmlation of 
50,000, on the Ist June 1888. 

The first three classes form jiart of the 
county in which they are situate. Class 1 if 
practically incorporated w'ith tins county. In 
class 2 the light of the borough justices U 
grant licences is withdrawn. In class 3 tht 
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Loronghs are permiltod to continue to manage 
minor business. Class 4 is invested with all 
the powers of a county council. A county 
borough is entitled to share in tlio local taxation 
account; the amount dejwnding on an adjust¬ 
ment to be made between the county and tlio 
borough ; and all boroughs aro to receive from 
the county council grants in aid of the salaries 
of certain ofliccrs, and of county lunatics. 

Any doticieucy of income is met by borough or 
police ratc.s. A.s u sanitary authority a borough 
may also levy general district rates and private 
improvement rates. Money may bo borrowed 
with the assent of thoimnisuy ol hi allh. 

[C. Gross, The Gild Merchantj Oxford, 1S90. 
—J. S. Vine, English Municipal Institutions, 
London, 1879.—C. N. Bazalgette and G. Hum¬ 
phreys, Local and Municipal Oovernine7ii, Lon¬ 
don, 1888.—J. M. Lely, Munit'i 2 )al Corporations, 
Loudon, 1882.] J.E. c. M. 

CORPORATION, AocmiGATE. An associa- 
tion of persons which the law regards a.s cajiable 
of possessing rights, and of being subject to 
duties. The existence of a corporation depends 
in English law on one of five things, viz. fl^ 
common law, (2) prescription, (3) statute, (4) 
charter, or (5) implication (see Grant On Cor- 
peraiions) ; but practically all coriioiutions may 
be traced to charters granted by the crown or 
to acts of jiarliamcnt. The early corporations 
were generally ecclesiastical or municipal bodies, 
though some were formed for charitable or 
educational purposes. Trading cori>orationfl 
are more modern. At first they were, and 
sometimes aro, incorjmraicd by charter (see 
CiiAiirER) or by special ai-t of jjarliament, but 
in 1844 persons were allowed to form a com¬ 
pany by means of a certificate of jucori)Oration. 
Each member of a company so incorporated was 
liable for the debts of the company, but in 
1855 an act (18 & 19 Viet. c. 133) was passed 
which authorised the formation of coini»aiiics 
in which the liability of each member is limited 
to the amount of shares held by him. This 
principle ha.s been developci^ by subsi-ipnmt 
legislation, and the “company” is to a large 
extent taking the place of the “ partnership.” 
Apart from the limitation of liability, a coni- 
jtauy jtossesses a great practical advantage over 
the partnership, inasmuch as tho death of a 
partner usually dissolves the ])artnei*ship, where¬ 
as tho death of a member of a company does 
not alfcct its existence. A further imjiortaiit 
distinction between these two modes of conduct- 
jng business is that one ]*artncr can an a rule 
withdraw his capital, whereas a shareholder 
lialinot (io so unless the company is wound up. 

J. E. C. M. 

CORPORATION, Sole, is a name under 
w'bicReach sucoessivc holder of any public ofiice 
Jb described in iiis capacity of owior of any pro- 
^)erty attaolied' to such office {et§. the rcetur of 
a parish as o^vner of the glebe). e. 8. 


CORPORATIONS OF ARTS ^ND TRADER 

Eiiglanil, p. 428: France, p. 430; Qunnauy, p. 431. 

The constitution of manufacturing industry 
in the Middle Ages was everywhere in Europe 
characterised by tho system of Guilds, or 
corjioratioiis of arts and trades. These differed 
more or less in the diilei-ciit countries. In 
England, where tho state was consolidated 
and a strong central power established at an 
earlier period than in Franco or Germany, 
ti’ado was earlier and more completely controlled 
by tho government, and tho state regulations 
relating to it more cnergcti«*ally and systomatic* 
ally carried into effect. The guilds were not 
as widely diffused in England, nor had they as 
great n dcgi-co of autonomy, as elsewhere. Rut 
ill their aims and operations, wherever they 
existed, there was a remarkable general similar¬ 
ity, so that a statement of these for England 
will ap]ily in a groat ilegroc to tho other coun- 
tiies wliicli liave been named. The same re- 
mai'k may ho made resj»ceting the hi.story ol 
thc.sG iiisLitution.s. A survey of tlicir rise, 
progress, and decline in England, France, and 
Germany respectively, will show that in their 
devclojuncut and downfall identical social 
causes were cverywliero in operation. 

E)ujland .—Already, in the Anglo-Saxon 
limes, religious and social gnilils had existed 
for tho iierformanco of pious oflices and for 
mutual hcl]5 and solace, and frith-guilds for 
joint action in iicrsonal dcrcnce and for preser¬ 
vation of tlio peace. Tho,latter rose naturally 
in a society where the state wa.s not strong 
enough to provide ado'piately for tho legal 
protection of its members. But the merchant 
guilds, whieh are found in the Nomiaii ])criod 
in many English towns, though they may have 
been .suggested by these earlier associations, 
had (piitc diirerent aims, Tlic merchant guild 
(or “ liansc ” as it was sometimes called) was a 
society “formed primarily for thu fnirpose of 
obtaining and maintaining tho jnivilego ol 
carrying on trade ” in a town. This privilego 
iinjdicd the restriction of that trade to tho 
guild brethren, who had also defined riglits of 
traffic witii other towns. Any one, not a 
member of the guild, trading in the totvii, was 
subjoet to fines. An entrance fee had to bo 
paid on adniksibn to the guild, and probably 
annual diua to the coininou fund, which were 
spent in festivities or religious oflcrings, or in 
relieving the poorer brethren. Rules for the 
conduct of buying and selling in tho town, and 
for the enforcement of commercial morality, 
were framed by the guild, and binding on its 
members. Admission to the inerohant guilds 
seems to have been open only to those inhabit¬ 
ants of the town who wore fiill burgesses by 
virtue of holding land within the town bound* 
aritis. Koch guild had for its head a president 
called an alderman, with two or mort ossisUnts 
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relation to thp<.'*.ctual number of o&ttlo on the 
Und. But a cliarter of Henry I., in |,M’anting 
tho cornage of Borton to tho monks of Durham, 
estimates its amount as twopence from each 
animal. I''or similar jjayments in other coun¬ 
tries than England see Ducaiigo, Glossariim, 
s.v. In England (iornage seems to be confined 
to the four counties named, where it is also 
known as “horugeld" or “hombicld.” It 
perhaps points to an early payment of rent in 
cattle. Servile tenants owing cornage were 
often also bound to provide tlie lord with a 
milch-cow or its value. 

[lattlcton’s Tenures 1481. Tfie Boldon Book, 
edited for the Surtees Society by the Rev. ^Villiam 
Greenwell (see esp. “Glossary,” c. a. c. 

CORNER ON Stock Exchanok. A specu¬ 
lator is said to have got into a corner when he 
cannot deliver tho securities or otlicr urtielea 
which he has sold for delivery at a given date 
(u. Backwardation and Beau). a. k. 

The word is an Americanism now aceliiiiat- 
iaod here, signifying a corulition of a market in 
which speeulators of one class are placed at tiio 
mercy of their oppoiK'Uts. It is a term even 
more extensively used in the produce markets, 
in the corn trade, and so (<'vLli. than upon the 
stiHik exchange. As a rule, the speculators 
“cornered ” are those who have sold what they 
did not jiossess in the ex]>cctatiou of being able 
to buy upon lower toims. In many cases such 
sales have extended to a larger amount than 
tliero UK goiKls of the class, or scenrities, uj)on 
the market or in existence, and if the buyers 
are strong enough to demand a delivery of wliut 
has boon sold it is evident that the- sellers 
must at last a]'ply to those to whom tliey have 
gold in let them off their bargains. 'I'lie 
result is tliat the buyers may tiicn demand 
their own terms to cancel the transaction. In 
America, where gambling in produce is canied 
to enormous lengths, those “corners” me 
fuMjuont. A “corner” may be said to ditfer 
from a “lig” in that the latter more often is 
a[>plie<I to a trmisaetion such as the famous 
Ereiieli tipeiaiion in cojiper. In that e:ise an 
elfoi't was made to .seeuro the entire jiroductioii 
of tho world, amounting to uj>w'ard« of 200,000 
tons annually, and to .sell it only at an advance 
of about 100 ])er cent, all consumers of co]>per 
being compelled to purchase from the syndicate. 
Tho result proved disastrous. The Frcneh 
SocicU dca Mitaiix “rigged” the market for 
U])ward8 of a year, but it may also be said that 
they “cornered” those wdio hod s])i‘culutivcly 
Bold coi>i)er for forward delivery in October 
1887, the jnico advancing from under £40 per 
ton early in tliat month up to nearly £90 in 
January 1888 [m Caui’f.i, ; Combination). 

CORNIANI, (llAMBATTISTA (1742-1813) 
born at Orgi Nuovi, in tho province of Ih cseia, 
wrote ]iijlessi(/ne mile Moiiete, in 1796 (pub¬ 
lished in Verona for the first time, and repub¬ 


lished in 1804 by Custodi) on tho geiicral 
clfccts d(!pcTiding on the quantity of coin which 
circulates in a countiy, and two other essays, 
entitled Discorsi due della Leginlazione rdativa- 
TTUiiile all' ytgricollura, read in 1777 before the 
academy of Brescia on rural legislation, and 
also published by Custodi, whose personal 
friend ho ivas. Coriiiani, althougli an iudif- 
I'ercnt economist, was a distinguished man of 
letters. M. p. 

CORPORATION, Miinioipal. A body of 
persons iucorporatwl for the purpose of promot¬ 
ing the good government of a town. 

By the Muiiici])al Corporation Act 1835 (5 k 
6 'Will. IV. c. 76) tho gi'oatcr number of muni¬ 
cipal corporations were reformed and tlioir con¬ 
stitution placed upon a uniform basis. That 
act and subsequent acts have been consolidated 
by the Muuici^ial Corporations Act 1882 (45 
& 46 Viet. c. 50). 

Tho governincut of a municipal corporation 
is entrusted to a mayor and a cei tain number of 
ahicimeii and councillors who eonstituto the 
“council.” The council i.s elected by tho bur¬ 
gesses ; the aldermen and mayor by the council. 
The qualification ofa burgess consists in(l)being 
of full age ; (2) having occupied a building in 
the borough for twelve months; (3) being rated 
to relief of the ])Oor and having jiaid his rate; 
(4) not Laving received jtarochial relief; and (5) 
residing within seven miles of the borough. 

The rents, jtrolils, and interest of all ccriior- 
ato property is paid into a borough fund, and 
out of such fund the expenditure is defrayed. 
Any deficiency is made up by a borough rate. 

The consent of the Treasury is recpiircd to 
enable a corporation to ac([uirc or disiiose of 
land, but it may, subject to certain restrictions, 
make leases not cxcce<ling chirty-one years. 

Hie chief powers enjoyed by municijial cor- 
})orations are: the administration of all town 
]a'o])erty and tiading uiidei takings ; paving, 
lighting, and the cioanstn^ and maiulcnance 
of tlioronghfares ; tlie making of sewers ; tho 
cstaldishment of inihlio buildings; appoint¬ 
ment ami siipe-rvisiitii of the : un<l the 

supcriiilendence of elementary education where 
‘the jiopnhition exceeds 10,000. 

S[)ecial powers arc enjoyed l<'r tlie purpose of 
removing unhealthy areas and erecting work¬ 
men’s dwellings. • 

By the TiOe.al Government \ct 18SS boroughs 
wi Kj divided into four classis : (1) those under 
10,000 inhabitants; (2) those over 10,000 but 
without quarter-sessions ; (3) those over 10,000 
but with quartor-scssions ; and (4) sixty-one 
named boroughs each with a pojmlation of 
50,000, on the Ist June 1888. 

The first three classes form jiart of the 
county in which they are situate. Class 1 if 
practically incorporated w'ith tins county. In 
class 2 the light of the borough justices U 
grant licences is withdrawn. In class 3 tht 
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Loudon, and at the end of the century not 
fewer than sixty ; in towns of the second rank 
their number increased more slowly. In the 
first half of the Hth century the guild system 
was at its inaxinmni ofelliciency. It continued 
to extend itself to new centres for two hundred 
years afterwards. But under the Tudors the 
direct control and superintondonco of industry 
was more and more taken into the hands of the 
central government, and the regulations of 
crafts and trailes were incorporated into tlie 
public law of the realm. The act h Eliz. 
c. 4 (1502), commonly called the Statute of 
Apprentices, adopting what had been the ordin¬ 
ary hyo-law of tlie corporations, required a 
seven years’ apprenticeship in all trades carried 
on in market towns. It juovidcd that when 
there woie, in certain specified trades, three 
apprentices in a woikshoji, at least one journey¬ 
man should be employed, and for every addi¬ 
tional ajqu’cnliee another journeyman. It also 
contained enaetmeiiLs respecting the hours of 
labour and the annual fixing of the rate of 
wages by the jus tices of llie peace. This statute 
was held not to apjdy to tiudes established at 
a Inter period, or to places which only obtained 
corporate privilege.? after 1562 ; and thus some 
of the most imiioi tant inaimfacture.s of Eng¬ 
land were never subject to it. In Scotland no 
.'■'uch law existed, and Adnm Smith says that 
“he know of no country in Europe in which 
corporation rules were so little op])re.ssivo.” 

The increasing application of great capitals 
to inilu.stry, and the substitution of the factory 
for the workshop, tended to make the old trade 
rules obsolete ; and the guild spirit became at 
the same time more narrow and .solfisli. In the 
18th century any statutes wliich gave coercive 
power to the guilds, though irot formally re* 
jiealed, weic in a great degree allowed to fall 
into desuetude, and the importance of these 
institutions jiractically disappeared. They 
were di.scrcdited in jirinciplo by the polemic 
directed against them in the If'ealih of Naliom. 
Adam Smith CMiiidcmucd “the exclusive pidvi- 
Icges of corporations, statutes of apprentice¬ 
ship, and all those which rc-sfiain in particular 
nmploymonts the com])otition to a smaller 
number than would othenviso go into them,” 
as “encroachments on natural liberty,” as 
raising the market iricc.s of the wares produced 
above their natural price, and as obstructing 
the free circulation of labour from one employ¬ 
ment to another. Smith held tliat a long, or 
indeed any fixed, term of a]iprcittice.ship was 
altogether nnncccss-iiy; but he certainly ex¬ 
aggerates the facility with which handicrafts 
can be thoroughly leiumed. He also thought it 
» Ill-re pretence that corporations are required 
i(ft the better government of trade. After 
several paH^l eiiactments ot a liberal tendency, 
the apprentices’ act of Elizabeth was repealed 
in J814 (54 Cieo, III. c. 96), an(f the trade ! 


privileges of the guilds formally abolished in 
1835 (5 k 6 Will. IV. c. 76). Partly as 
a result of the legal destniction of the old 
system, a now legislation has been introduced 
for the protection of the working classes by 
jirovisions for tlie healthy conduct of manu¬ 
facturing production, and the limitation and 
regulation of the labour of women and children. 

FrarM. —In Franco the name juraTide was 
given to the olfiee of those who were appointed 
to watch over the execution of the trade 
regulations and the con.servation of the interests 
of tlio several crafts. These jur^ corresponded 
jirctty nearly to the English wardens. Those 
only who were admitted as maitres could carry 
on a manufacture on their own account. The 
production of a vluf-d'ccuvn (masterpiece) was 
commonly required for admission to the 
mailTisc, and it was the business of the jurds to 
pass judgment on its execution. The journoy- 
iiien {coiTvpatjmna) had been ajiprentices tea the 
trade, and ex]'nctcd in lime to be themselves 
maitres. The relations of the three classes 
were substantially the same as in England. 
[Powerful corjioralions existed from early times 
in Paris. The Parisian 'marchands dc L'cau 
{iiauko Parisiaci) dominated the commerce ol 
Paris. The provost of this body was the head 
of the municipal magistracy. The eorjiorations 
of goldsmiths and of money-changers were also 
very ancient. The documents relating to the 
trade corporations of the metropolis begin to be 
numerous in the time of Philip Augustus. The 
trade statute.? and customs of the city of Paris 
in the 13th century arc [iroservi-d in the collec¬ 
tion made by Etienne Boylcao Boilf.au, E.), 
appointed [U’ovost of the city ly lioui.s IX. about 
1260. Tiio kings, who at first were hostile to 
the chums of the eorj'oiatioii.s, from the begin¬ 
ning of the 15th century favoured them, ^tli 
as u.ioful iustruinonts of poIi('c and as a source 
of fiscal aid.s. But they also sought, though 
often with but little 8uccc.ss, to tfimper their 
exclusiveness, repress their exactions, and 
adapt their regulation-s from time to time to 
the development of new biun(*hc.s of industry 
and new methods of production, whilst on the 
other hand they in.sistcd on their royal right of 
issuing letters of 'nmiti'ise, and of .sujicrvising 
the guilds. Louis XI. jn 1467 armed the 
trades, forming ifliem into hannens ahd com¬ 
panies, hound by an oath of iidrlity to the 
crown. An ciliet of Henry HI. (1581) gave to 
the institution of corj’orations tl»o extent of 
a national system, and placed all the tradns of 
the kingdom under a general law. The edict 
at the »uno time corrected ]irevalent abuses. 
It mentions in jiarticular the heavy expenses to 
which artisans wore subjected in order to 
obtain the 'iriailrisc, the masteiq*ioae which they 
had to produce sometimes absorbing the work 
of more than a year, and candidates being 
expected to regale tha juj^s with banqueiji a.n(i( 
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oonoiliato thRm*hy gifts. Tlie crown, by this 
act, may be .said to have taken pos.sossion of 
the police of manufacturing industry through¬ 
out tlio realm. But, owing to the opposition 
of the guilds and of the eivic authorities, the 
provisions of the edict wore very imperfectly 
carried into effect, and a law of Henry lY. 
(1697) was not much more 8ucces;ifiil. 

In the last states-geueral (1614) tlio tiers e(at 
brouglit forward a strong ])rotcst against the 
prevailing evils, and prayed for tlic .suppreasion 
of all guilds ereated .since 1576, and the open¬ 
ing of crafts to all porson.s without excejttion, 
subject only to visitotion by state inB]iector.s. 
But the government did not respond fo tliis 
appeal. The industrial policy of Colbert recog- 
iiised the guilds, but only as organs of the state, 
subject to its control and direction ; he revised 
tlio statutes of the existing bodies, and founded 
many new ones, and regulated their whole pro¬ 
ceedings (1G73-74). But though eminently 
.successful in his own hands, his general system, 
as carried out by his uniiiLclligent and feeble 
successors, tended rather to im])edo than to 
promote indu.stry. AVhilo the guild.s were not 
rluly controllftil, they were subjected to exorbit¬ 
ant charges, ami were tlnis foii;ed to impose 
extravagant dues on their members, and to 
insist more sti’ongly on their mono]ioly. There 
were endless j)r(>secniioiis of individual aitisan.s, 
iiuu conflicts as to the limits of the several 
industrial luofcssions, as w'ell as struggles for 
])recodeneo between them, and these tended to 
l»ring the whole system into disrqmLe. The 
body of law's rehtting to them, however, remained 
e.SvSCutially unaltered till 177G, when Turgot 
proposed to Louis XVI. the eidiie abolition 
(except in a few trades for special reasons) of 
the jumndcs Uiul imiitriscs, and the establish¬ 
ment of absolute liberty <'f manufacture. In 
an elaborate report wbieli, according to his 
custom, be jtrefixed to the ordinance, lie main¬ 
tained that the right to w’ork is the sacred 
and inalienable ]iroperty of the poor man,” and 
that “ all sound ))riiieij)les were violated by the 
aecci)ted doelune tli.at it w’a.s a royal right, 
which the prince might sell and the subjects 
must buy.” The ordinance was carried against 
the will of the parliament in a lit dc justice^ 
but its oxeoution wa^ strongly opposed by in¬ 
terested parties, and, after #h« fall of the 
minister, the old system was inti'fjduced again, 
though with some libeial reforms. This state 
of things lii.stc(l until the constituent assembly 
in 1791 abolished the corporations and pro¬ 
claimed the eomjjleto liberty of industry. With 
some fluctuations this policy has, on the whole, 
been maintained up to the present time. 

Germany. —The German Ziinfle weie in their 
aims and con.stitntion essentially similar to the 
English guilds and the Freueh corporations. 
The Emperor Henry I, had required all artisans 
to settle in towns, end the handicrafts were 


long hold to be the sj^ccial riglit of urban com¬ 
munities. The Ziinfie are first found in the 
l*2th century in particular cities and towns. 
They gi-adually gained influence in the civic ad¬ 
ministration, and on the other hand strengthened 
the cities against the nobility. At first purely 
private a.ssoeiations, they came to be recognised 
as organs of the state, and exercised certain 
magisterial functions. In the 13lh and 14Lh 
centuries they extended to many additional 
cities, and in the 15th century there wa= a com¬ 
plete guild organisation of the trad-s through¬ 
out Germany. The rules of the system were 
rigorously carried out. What was known a.s the 
Zunfizwang was strictly enforced, that is, the 
requirement that every artisan should belong to 
one of the corporations. The boundaries of trades 
were precisely fixed, so that a member of one 
could not do work which properly belonged to 
another, however cognate the occupations might 
be. The Zunjte in diifcreiit jilaces were bound 
together and kept in touch witli each other 
through the institution of the Wanderjahr. 

In the 17th century the declino of these 
corporations began. The growth of the arts, 
the rise of now crafts outside the Ziinfie, and 
the extension of maimfaeiuie on the great scale 
made it inipos.siblc to maintain the old restric¬ 
tions on ]iioccs.se8 of production ; and the open¬ 
ing of distant markets and the devcloi)ment ol 
s]ieciilative production required a new trade 
regime. At the same time the central govern¬ 
ments, ill the spirit of the mercantile system, 
assumed more and more the direct control of the 
whole field of national industry. As the Ziinfle 
increasingly failed to servo iwil public ends, 
they were more and more governed by a s])irit 
of selfish exclusiveness, and were w'orked in the 
interest of a few privileged families. Tor those 
who were not sons of ma-sters it became almost 
impossible to obtain admission except by mar¬ 
riage with the daughter or widow of a master. 
The reception of apprentices was made difficult 
by the imposition of conditions and charges, the 
qualifications rec^uired of journeymen {Gcscllcn) 
were enhanced by lengthening of the 'wender- 
period and the time of probation. The educa¬ 
tion of apprentices w'as neglected, and there 
w'as little care for the condition and treatment of 
the journeymen. But the ZilvJU still retained 
tlu'ir powers, and it was only Lite in the IStli 
century that they were seriously attacked. 
They had then to sustain the same as.saults of 
economio theory which w’cie directed against 
tlie English guilds and the French corporations., 
Schlottwoin, a German follower of the Physio- 
iTiATS denounced the whole system and 

dcmaiidod freedom of industry. But the legisla¬ 
tive overthrow of these institutions belongs to 
the 19th century, and was not completed in aU 
tlio states befoTO the middle of its sixth decade. 
The Stein-IIardcnberg legislation of 1808-10 
and the law of 1811 established the liberty ol 
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manufacture in Prussia, wliicli liad been previ- 
ously introduced in the provinces stIucIi formed 
part of the eourodeiation of the Rhine. The 
pi’iiici])le of freedom was embodied in the general 
ordinance [Grwcrht'ordnunff) of 184.'i, but the 
revolutionary period which followed prevented 
the fair trial of this ordinance, and the com¬ 
plaints against it led to a modirieaiion of iUs 
provisionr end a jiartial return to the old order 
of things in the ordinances of 1849. In 1861 
and ISCf) changes were again made in a liheial 
direction, bnt tlie law of 1849 remained sub¬ 
stantially in force in Prussia. In most of the 
other slates, between 1860 and 1801, the jirin- 
ciple of industrial lil)ei-ty was introduced. All 
these local laws were in 1869 merged in the 
uniform code of the North German Confedera¬ 
tion, which has sini’C become that of the eminro. 
Py this code the exclusive rights of Zunftc, or 
n*ercaiitilc corporations, the distinction between 
city and country with respect to manufacture, 
the nece.ssit.y of a proof of capacity before enter¬ 
ing any craft or trade, the liinitatiou of cacli 
artisan to one branch of production, and all 
restrictions as to modes of production, have been 
abolished, and it is left open to every subject of 
the cm])ii'e to carry on any industrial profession, 
and to take apprentices and employ journeymen 
m such numbers as he may find expedient, 
subject only to sanihiry and other police regula¬ 
tions and to such liscal obligations as may be 
imposed by the laws. 

Adam Smith and other economists have 
dwelt too exclusively on the evils and abuses of 
these institutions, and have left out of account 
the social uccessitiis out of winch they arose, 
and the not inconsiderable advantages which 
they possessed. There has of late been a feeliug 
in France and Germany that with the abolition 
of the restrictions enforced by the corporations, 
there was a real loss of moral and social, as 
well as of some economic, benotits. In Prussia 
several efforts have been made to re.sto]‘o them 
on a free basis; and it is understood that further 
steps of the same kind arc n®w likely to bo 
taken by the German governnienta. whoso object 
is thus to establish a sort of j)onc 0 6f the in¬ 
dustrial world and solve a part of the great pro¬ 
blem of the organisation of labour. It seems, 
however, oxti’emely questionable whether these 
institutions could Ifc usefully revived ; and the 
good ends which some have hoped to attain 
'through their instrumentality must probably 
be effected by other means h'^tter adapted to 
existing conditions, 

[yhe best book on guilds merchant is Gross's 
Gild Merchant, 1890.—On English guilds, the 
student should first read Breuttmo’s Essay on the 
tllistory and Development of OHds, prefixed to 
•Toulmin English ckldf^ 1870. With it- 

. majfnsefttlly be compared Oclienkowski’s Englands 
vriipischafiliche Eniioic.kelung im Misgange des 
MiUetalUrtf 1879, and Cunningham, Omvth of ' 


English IndxistTy and Commerv. — In Ashley’s 
English Economic History and Theory, vol. i. 
1888, will be found a clear account of the origin 
and eaily history of the guilds, founded on a sUnly 
of the sources. Soligman’.H Two Gkapters on ilis 
Medicevitl Ovilds of England (Ainer. Econ. Assoc., 
vol. ii.) may also berecommemlod. Forthe French 
and German guilds, see the article “Gewerbe” by 
Schonberg in his llandhnch der politischen Oeko- 
noviie, 3rd ed. 1890. Art. “ Maitnsc,” Encyclop^die 
of Diderot and D'Alembert.—The early riiiisian 
trade rules may be seen in fitienne Boyleau’a 
HPglanents des Arts et M&iers, publishetl for the 
first time by Deppiiig, 1837.] J. K. L 

CORTI, Anonyo. Author of Ekmadi della 
scienza del Commerdo, Pa\ua, 1829. M. i». 

CORVAIA, Baron, a socialist, caused a book 
to be written by Michele Parma, proposing the 
foundation of a national bank intended to 
redeem the lower classes fi-om the opjirossion of 
capitalists. This bank was to be connected 
witli a savings bank, and was designei^ to 
eliminate usury. The treatise, La JSancocrazia, 
oil gran lihro sociale, novello sistema finonziario 
was published at Milan iu 1840, and was trans¬ 
lated into German, ^f. r. 

CORVEE. In the strict scusc of the term, 
Corvic is used to signify a tax levied by ilic 
state on the labouring classes, and paid by them 
in a ccrbiin niunbor of days of labour, <;itlier 
wholly unrciinincrated or remunerated at a rate 
less than the ordinary rate of wages. In par¬ 
ticular such a system of taxation has very 
generally been applied in many couutxics to Ibo 
construction and maintenanco of roads and 
bridges, each loc,ality being compclh'd to defray 
the cost of .such works by contributions of 
labour from its inhabitants. In England tljc 
common law threw upon the occupiers of land 
in each parish the duly of keeping the roads in 
rq»air. It is not easy to say exactly how tliia 
duty was originally carried out, hut it may 
fairly be pnisumed that the statute 2 & 3 
Philip and Mary, c. 8, whicli is thtj first of the 
many highway acts, did littlo more than de¬ 
clare the system iu use. Under this net each 
parish is to ajipoint surveyors of liigliwaya to 
oversee the repair of the roads iu that district, 
liabour required for this purpose is to be dis¬ 
tributed by the inhabitants iu the following 
proportions. Every occupier of land is to send 
for every plougHland occupied by bhn a cart 
with horses and two able men with them, and 
every householder, cottager, or labourer, unless 
he be a yearly iiired servant, is to work liim.sel/ 
or by a substitute on such days as the surveyors 
shall appoint for the repairing of the roads. 
These days under the act of Pliiliji and Mary 
were to be four in uunibcr, but the act 5 Eli 2 , 
c. 13 extended the number to six, which were 
all to bo before Midsummer day. Fines for 
non-attendance on the days fixed wore to form 
a fund for tlie rci>air of the roods. The first 
step towards the abolition of this fornubf taxa 
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tion was ta>eirby the act 15 Charles 11. c. 1, 
the first ot the turni)ike acts, which applies 
the syateiii oi' tolls to the counties of Hertford, 
(’anibridge, and Huntiiigdou, through which ran 
the gi'oat road to York and tho north. Statute 
labour, as fo/'cee was called in Kngland, had 
already been I'oiuid inadiKjuiitc to keep in j)ropor 
repair many of the great ways of communication, 
and the bad .state of the cliief roads was a 
fru(iuent subject of complaints and petitions to 
parliament about this time. The system of 
turnpikes was accordingly extended by degi’ccs 
to tho whole of England, and in many cases its 
introduction gave rise to groat diseonteiit and 
serious local riots in spite of the fact that the 
iuhabitanus were thus set free from statute 
labour. However, many of the roads in the 
country, including almost all purely local ones, 
were not turn])ikc roads, but remained subject 
to the provisions of tlic various highway acts 
wliicli were enacted from time to time. But 
even for the repair of these statute labour was 
beginning to be found insunieient. The act 3 
k 4 William and .Mary, c. 12 gives to the 
justices of the peace power to levy a rate in 
cjisea where tho six days of forced labour should 
bo found to be insufiieieiit, and after various 
edianges bad been introduecd by subsequent 
acts, statute laliour was finally abolished by 
the act 5 and 6 William IV. c. .50, which 
sulstitnlcd for it tlie system of highway boards 
and rates now in existi-nce. 

It would not appear that in England this 
ninited ajqdioation of corv&, was ever unpopular. 
In France, however, where the originally 
existed only in certain districts, its extension 
to tlie \s hole of tho country, eflected by M. Orry, 
controller-general of finance in 1737, gave rise 
to much discontent. The burden on the peasant 
was heavier, and the peasant was less able to bear 
it, than in England. In 1758 M. de Boullognc, 
then controller-general, estimates tho annual 
value of tlio fahour so contributed at 1,200,000 
hvres, probably a modest estimate. Certainly 
tlie burden on the peasant was much heavier. 
Nccker estimates the cost to the peasants of the 
services rendered in Berry alone at 624,000 
livres. These consisted not only of the labour 
of the peasant himself; beyond this he was 
compelled to bring ^’itli hin> any beasts of 
draught or burden, and any vehicle, that he 
possessed. Nor was it only for the repair of 
the roads that r.orrde was imposed upon him. 
In De Tocqucville’s Auden Jlegime, p. 444, 
will be found an account of tho various public 
services carried out by means of coi'vie, ami 
Turgot 8 Lettre an (JontToleur Giniral sur 
/ aOoUlwn de la corvic your Ics tranr.pnrls inili- 
Uiires gives a vivid picture of the w’astcfulness 
and inconvenience involved in that particular 
application of forced labour. 

A good account of the inadequacy of corvie. 
os applied to tho construction and maintenance 
VOL. L 


of tho roads is given in Diderot's EncydopidUf 
but the most clleetual indictment of this tax is 
to be found in Turgot’s Afdnoire au roi sur un 
jfrojet d'idit iendant d suyprimer la coTvie, with 
the accompanying criticisms ofM. de Miromes- 
nil and Turgot’s often ratlicr contemptuous 
replies (see vol. ii. p. 237 of Turgot’s collected 
works). This, with the curious ProdH verbal du 
lit de justice tenu d VeysailLcs U 12 Mars 1776, 
will give a good idea of the arguments used 
both by Turgot and his opponents on this 
question. 

The abolition of corvie by this edict was, 
however, only temporary. Turgot’s successor 
Calonno at onco restored it, and though again 
abolished in tho early days of the Revolution, 
the reactionary policy of the Directoiro onco 
more reinstated it under the name of Prestation 
by’ tho decree of 4 Thermidor, an x. At tho 
jircsent day the repair of the communal roods 
of France is earned out under this system. 
By the laws of the 28th July 1824 and tho 2l8t 
May 1836 the municii>al councils may cull upon 
every male citizen between certain ages to give 
three days’ labour yearly for this pur])ose, and 
may exact the same timo from every beast of 
draught or burden and vehicle within the com¬ 
mune. A money iwiyment in lieu of labour 
may be made at discretion. 

For an account of the use of corvd in Egypt, 
SCO the 'J'inics, 14th September 1888. The 
construction of tho Suez Canal during its early 
stages was carried out under a system of forced 
labour on a very largo scale. In most countries, 
however, taxes of the nature of cored are now 
disused, unless tho Con.scription (^.■y.) is re¬ 
garded as au exception to this rule. 

In mcdi?cval soc’eties payments in labour to in¬ 
dividuals, especially in lieu of rent, were common, 
and in France ^vere tci'mcd corv6cs persounclles. 
Tlie nature of tlicso and their economic bearings 
wOl, hov-'ever, bo most fitly treated of under 
Manou and Fki-damsm 

{(Exivrcs de Turgot, nouvelle idition, par MM. 
Engeuc Daire et^ippolyte Dussard, 
une notice surigL vie et les ouvrages de Turgot, par 
M. Engciie Daire, 1844. — M. Necker, De i’acf- 
ministration des Finances de la France, 17.84.— 
Collection de comptes re7idiis Pieces auiJieniiqttes 
Hats et tableaux depuis 175S jusquen 17S7 con- 
cemant les Finances de Fra^e, 1788.—Diderot 
et D’Alembert, Ihicyclopidie, 1772.—De Toeque- 
ville, Vancien likjiinc et la Herulviion, 1857.— 
De Tocquevillc, Ilisioire Philosophique du rigne 
de Louis XV., 1847. — Larou.sse, IHctionnaire^ 
Unhersel, 1866. — Penny Cyclopaedia, articles 
“Turaplko” and “Highway,” 1833.—Stephen’s 
New Coinmentaries on the Laws of England, 
1886.—Comyus’ Digest of the Laws of England, 
1822.] c. a. c. 

CORVETTO, Louis-Emman'Jel, Comte de 
CoKVjCT'ro(l766-1821), born and died at Genoa, 
early distiiiguishod hiiiisolf in law and politics 
in his native city, and was made a dii’ector of 

2 F 
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the Bank of St. CSoorgc there in 1802. Bona¬ 
parte created him councillor of state in 1805, 
and transferred liim to Paris, where he helped 
to draft tlio Cade de CommATce and the Code 
in 1811 he became inspector-general 
of state pi'i.sons, ^7a3 retained in the state 
council by Louis XVIII., made president of the 
section of finance, and (27tli Sept. 1815 t/:> 
7th Dec. 1818) minister of finance. The 
economic interest of his career centres in this 
last office. Upon Corvetto devolved the jiroblem 
of freeing the territory liy meeting the war in¬ 
demnity of 700 million francs (£28,000,000), 
in addition to claims of 1400 million francs 
(£56,000,000), for requisitions made during 
the war. Though the latter claims were cut 
down to 240 millions (£9,600,000), Corvette 
was obliged to issue large amounts of stock, 
and to seek the aid of Messrs. Hope and 
Baring ; but the circumstances under which 
the loans wore lloated, and the action of the 
govoniment in inflating the jiriee of the stock 
by large purchases, led Wellington to describe 
the I’aris money-market as the scene of such 
spc(flilation as had not been equalled since the 
days of Law. Corvette justified his action on 
the ground that it was patriotic to pay the shite 
debts as cheaply as possible and to maintain its 
credit. His conduct has been severely criticised 
by M. Leon Say, who argues that the intervon- 
tion of the government in such speculations 
can have but a momentary elVect upon prices, 
apart from other and ])CJ’iiiciou8 consequeiicos. 
The intentions of Corvetto were good : his 
examjile was dangerous. 

[L. Say : Lesintervcntwnsdu Trhordi la Bourse 
dtpais cent ans. (Ainiales de 1'l^oolu libre des 
Sciences politiques I*"® anuee 1880, jq'. 12-24).— 
Barou 6. de Nervo : Le comte CurvHUit Paris, 
1869.] n. H. 

COSHERY. In the Middle Ages social and 
political relations in Ireland were regulated by 
the clan system. There was no private pro- 
j)erty in laud: the clansmen being co-pro- 
prieto 5 S with the chief. Bitt although the 
chief was not lord of the lan.d||^e had large 
customary rights over the i)roperty of bis 
dependents. One of the most important of 
these was mkery, an old custom uhich allowed 
him to take the J^ouses and inovisions of his 
clansmen for the use of himself and his followers. 
The English invaders of Ireland based upon 
this right the practice of rMgnc and livery, 
by which they extorted from the Irish free 
quarters and provisions for their soldiers. After 
the Croinwclliau settlement many of the dis¬ 
possessed chiefs lived for years at the expense 
of their former dej'endents, and various statutes 
were passed to prohibit this custom of mJiei'y. 

, ' R. L. . 

€OST (Comparative and Relative), 'fhe 
(^trine of comjfarative cost is the basis of the 
theory of international trade. It is held that 


the labour and capital of a'country'naturally 
flow into those dciiartmeiits of production in 
which it has the gi’eatest comparative advan¬ 
tage, or in Avhich the comparative cost is least. 
Thus, at the time of the gold discoveries in 
Australia, although the absolute real cost 
(reckoned in days’ labour) of producing various 
articles, was less than in other countries, their 
cost, comj)ared with gold, was greater, and con¬ 
sequently they were imported in exchange for 
the gold, 'riic theory rests on the assumption 
that labour and capital only move with diffi¬ 
culty from one country to anothoi-. 

[Cairae-s’s Principles of Politlad Economy, 
newly Expounded .—Professor Bastahle’s Theory 
nf Foreign Trade. — Cournot’s Theorie dee 
liickesses!\ 

Relative cost is a term used in the theory of 
value. The normal value of I'rccly produced 
commodities is said to depend ujion tl.e relative 
cost of production, that is, relatively to'tliat 
of other tliing.s, value always expressing a rela¬ 
tion of one commodity to others (sec Cv'ST of 
PnODUCTION). J. s. N. 

COST, IN THE Srnsu of Price. Cost is 
.sometimes used to signify price, meaning by 
this money value at the moment J. S, Mill 
says {Principles of Pol. Econ. bk. iii. ch. iii 
8 I.), “Adam Smith and Ricardo have culled 
that value of a thing which is proportional to 
its cost of production its natural value (or its 
natural price). They meant by this the point 
about which the value oscillates, and to which 
it alw’ays tends to return—the centre valne to- 
w’aids which, as Adam Smith expreasca it, the 
market value of a thing is constantly gravitating; 
and any rleviation from wdrich is but a ternywr- 
ary irregularity, which, the moment it exists, 
sets forces in motion tending to coiTcct it." 
The cost of a thing is thus taken to bo indi¬ 
cated by its jirice, in the sciiso in. which a 
purchiiser uses the w'ord as equivalent to the 
maker’s ])ricc at llie time. “Incommon speech," 
as Pi'ol. F. A. Walker .says, “theword price brings 
up the idea of money value.” The “ cost" may 
differ gi’eatly from the “price” w'liioh a thing 
may ultimately fetch, as it may from U.s “value," 
but whcji u.sed in the sense indicated above, the 
expression refers to the j)rico at the moment. 
The essential distinctions (1) between uornial 
and market value; (2) cost, in the sense of 
real cost, and expenses are treated el.sewhcrc. • 
See Value ; Cost, Comparative and Rela- 
Tn^E ; Cost of Piioduction. 

COST BOOK. The book which conUiin 
the names of the shareholders and the number 
of shares held by each, and particulars of all 
transactions in a ))artncr3hip formed for work¬ 
ing a mine. Mining regidations difler in vari- 
ou.s parts of the United Kingfloin. In Devon 
and Cornwall a licence is firet obtained to try 
fur ores; and if the metal is found, a lease is tlion^ 
granted for a number of years. The mine is 
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managed by agent wlio is appointed by and 
works nndir the direction of the slmrclioldcrs, 
A shareholder cannot bind tho other share¬ 
holders by any contract except for ncccasunoa 
icquircd lor tho due working of the mine accord¬ 
ing to the iisnal custom or tlie district. The 
agent has no ]>ower to make the shareholders 
liable for money lent or upon bills of oxcliaiigo. 

[M'Swiniiey, On, Mines, 1R84.] J. R. c. M. 
COST OF COLLECTION OF TAXES. One 
of the maxima or principles of taxation enunci¬ 
ated by Adam Smith, and which, as Alill ob¬ 
serves, “ may bo said to have become classical,” 
is that “every tax oiiglit to be so contrived as 
both to take out and to keep out of th(f pockets 
of tlio ])coplo as little as possible over and above 
what it biings to llic public treasury of tho 
state” [Wealth of Nal.ions, bk. v. eh. ii. ])t. 
ii.) Smith cite.s four ways in wbieli a tax may 
otlcnd agaii.st tins principle. The cost of collec¬ 
tion may be ('xecs.sivo ; the regulations ami 
pro(;cdiire which a tax nece.s.sibates may he such 
as to nbstrucl, ami even to divert, imlustry ; it 
may, by holding out inducements to evasion, 
require the levy of penalties and foi tbitm es; and, 
linally, it may cause auiioyanrc and vexation to 
the taxpayer from which lie would gladly pay 
to bo floe. Fawcett add.s a lifth ground of 
ec-mplaint, viz. tliat the ])rice to tho consumer 

A taxed commodity may be unduly enhanced. 

The sclnmio of taxation existing in tlio United 
Kingdom has not hitherto been goucrally ojicii 
to objiclioii on any of the grounds mciitioneil 
by Smith. Its revonne. has been eolleeted at a 
low cost, amounting to little more than 2.4 per 
cent of tlio amount collected. 

Powell {/lisfory of Taration and Taxes, 2nd 
ed., i. ii. p. fOiO) describes tlio onuses which 
brought abou+ tills result. “ The reform of the 
tarilf, diniinislied smuggling, and thcccmscqueiil 
reduction in the customs establisbincnt and 
ahoUtion of tlic preventive coast giiai'd ; an 
equalised spiiitduty throughout the kingdom 
and dimiiiisbod illicit distillation ; the con¬ 
solidation of tho numerous revenue boards and 
establishments; tho abolition of the taxes on 
inamifuctnres ; incrcjisod facilities of communi¬ 
cation by railroad, letter post, and telegraph ; 
the ahoUtion of tho ].einicious system of 
appointments to olllces through parliamentary 
influence; and improved education, . . . re¬ 
duced the ])crcentage by half in the sixty years.” 

The system of taxation of tho United 
Kingdom has been greatly altered by the 
Finance Act of 1910, tho following taxes hav¬ 
ing been introduced or inci’casod ;—tlie duties 
on increment value and site value of laud, on 
undeveloped land, mineral rights duty, provi¬ 
sions as to total and site value of land, pro¬ 
visions for periodical valuation of undeveloped 
land, duty on site value, duties on excise liquor 
lioenscs, valuation of licensed premi.scs, further 
rates of estate duty and settlement estate duty, 


witli power to transfer land in satisfaction o! 
estate duty, settlement estate duty, or succes¬ 
sion duty, super-tax on incomes over £5000. 
Special provisions as to assessment of super-tax, 
increase in some instances of the stamp duty 
on leases and on marketable securities, and 
aflditional customs and excise duties on spirits. 
Tlie Rudget ofl914 projio.scd several alterations 
ill tlio income tax, and the imposing the auper- 
ta.x on incomes over £3000. Tlicac alterations 
have caused an increase in the cost of coUceting 
the Inland Revenue. In reading the ligures in 
tho tabic given below (p. 436) wo must bear iu 
mind that in lOOU-lO the excise formerly in¬ 
cluded with the inland icvcnuo was transferred 
to tho enstoma. 

TIic clfcct, on the cost of collection, of the 
limitation of the indirect taxes to a small num¬ 
ber of commodities, aided doubtless by greatly 
refonned udiiiinistration, is very marked. In 
1775, when “heavy duties were already ini]toscd 
upon many of the mast important ai ticles of 
consumption,” and “almo.sl all our most im¬ 
portant manufactures were Uxeil,” the net 
revenue ot the customs amounted to two millions 
and a half, levied at an exjicnso of more than 
10 per cent in salaries and other incidents, and 
more tliaii 20 or 30 per cent if the perquisites 
then exacted by custoui-houso oflicers are in¬ 
cluded [Wcallli of Nations, bk. v. eli. ii. art. iv.) 
In 1816, “with everything taxed that could be 
taxed,” tho net amount iccciveJ Iroin customs 
duties cost iiioie than 14-4 per cent to ctdlcct. 
In 1825 this lute had tallen to less than 8 ])er 
cent, in 1843 it was 54 per cent, and in 1909 
a little over 3 per cent. 

The earlier economists concluded, from the 
facts of which they wore cognisant, that tho cost 
of collecting taxes on commodities was much in 
excess of that of collecting direct taxes. The 
o]»eration of the various causes above enumerated 
has, however, tended to equalise that cost, and 
tho same tendency is ob.scrvuble in otlier 
countries. Thus in 1811 tlie coat of collecting 
the cu.stom.s didics was 5’33 per cent, and in 
the case of e.xciso 6’37 per cent a.s compared 
with 2-16 pft* cent for stamps, and 4 13 per 
cent for a.sscascd taxes (Holm, Cyclopadia of 
ToHiical Knowledge, 1849, art. “Taxation”^ 
In 1909 tlie cost of the customs had been re¬ 
duced to 3’12 per cent, anAthat of the inland 
revenue (excise, stamps, and tuxes) was 2*61 
per cent. The cost of collecting direct taxes 
in France before the Revolution was (Roscher, 
Finamioissensckafi, bk. iii. § 91) 6 per cent 
against 14 per cent in the case of indirect taxes, 
but in'1881 tho duties on commodities cost 
only 6*13 per cent to collect, and the direct 
taxes 3’5 per cent. In Prussia the cost of tho 
direct taxes rose from 4 per cent in 1861 to 7 
[>cr cent in 1883-84, that of indirect inqiosts 
fell during the same period from 12 to 9 per cent. 

In the United Kingdom it may be said that 
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the chancellor of the exchequer need not now 
oonooni himself with any considerations as to 
the direct cost of collection when increasing m 
diminishing the burden of taxation, so long as he 
is content to alter and adapt existing taxes and 
not to impose new ones. The expense of collect¬ 
ing the considerable additions mado to the Btoinp 
duties previous to 1890 probably did not cause 
an extra cxi)cnditm'e on tlic part of tlie state of 
80 much as 1 per cent oti the amount received. 

The customs and excise duties in 1892 cost 
the state something over 4 ])cr cent to collect, 
as compared with per cent j'or taxes and 
1*3 jicr cent for staoi])^. The projjortions 
]»robab]y remain mueii the same. In the 
latter case it is to be. observed that much of' 
the business performed in connection witli their 
collection is met by the individual tax}mycr, 
who is frequently compelled to employ solicitors 
and agonte for the preparation of the accounts 
required in connection with the death duties, 
and to enlist similar soirices in making payment 
of many of the stamp duties on deeds. In the 
case of the stamp duties levied in connection 
with stock exchange and other commercial 
transactions, expense and labour devolve upon 
bankers, brokers, and others, the cost of which 
cannot be }>r''ciscly estimated, but wliicli in the ' 
aggregate must bo considerable. The ci of 
the collection of the income-tax is comparati\ cly 
low by reason of the gi’cat ease with which mucli 
of the revenue under that head is obtained. The 
deduction of the tax from dividends payable out 
of the public funds aud other similar incomes ' 
is a simple matter, and it may betaken that one- 
third of the tax costs less than 2^ per cent to col¬ 
lect, which would bring up the costof the remain¬ 
ing two-thirds of the tax to about the same 
as in the coseof the indirect taxes, viz. 4j)er cent. 

The small stamp duties on such documents as 
receipts and checpies are collected at an excep. 
tionally low cost, whether the charges defi-aycd 
by the state or by the individual taxjiaycr bo 
taken into consideration. 

It remains to consider the gi-o»nd of objeution 
under this head against taxes on commodities, 
viz. that a dealer makes au additional profit 
by reason of their existence. Fawcett was of 
opinion {Manual of Political Economy^ 5th ed., 
p. 554) that the retailer is able to obtain “ the 
ordinary trade profit” on the amount of the 
duty, and assuming this profit to be 20 percent, 
he estimated that the consumer would pay at 
least this amount more than the revenue would 
KCeive. This, he says, “is the most serious 
objection which can be urged against taxes on 
ooifimodities.” It may, however, be doubted 
whether this proposition is clearly established, 
fact that the price of an article is augmented 
oy the inpositicn of a tax'will not of itself be- 
stifBoient t6 enablethe trader to secure the same 
Tatf of profit" on'the enhanced price as that 
which he would obtain on the price of the article 


I calcuKitcii duty free, as f-r luafiy commoroia! 
! ''urposes it usually is. It is probable that the 
I uuly circiunstaTicos cginiccted with the existence 
i of a tax on coimuodities which will affect the 
I amount of a trader’s profit are either that the 
tax is collected, and its eva.sion prevented, in 
such a manner as to increase the labour and 
skill ncees.sary to ])repar(‘ the commodity for 
sale, or else that the tox is so arranged as to 
render the cmi>loymcnt of additional capital 
requisite. In so far ns the taxation of com¬ 
modities in tlio United Kingdom is concerned, 
the direct co.st atlendingtheir collection, whethei 
paid by ^.he state or by the trader, lias been very 
l'n\. inid, as has been shown above, it does not 
diiler materially from that of other taxes. The 
iic.'rssity for the employment of additional 
capital in conacijuence of the manufacturer or 
dealer being re(piired to pay over the duty prior 
to the delivery of the commodUy for consump¬ 
tion, has been very much reduced by the estab¬ 
lishment of bonded warehouses, in wlifch articles 
can bo stored without payment of duly until 
the time a])proaches when they are to be taken 
into consumjition. 

“The Kiiglish customs system is remarkable 
for its ^igoroll3 adherence to Die priiiciplr of 
purely liuaneial duties.” See Trof, Bastal #i, 
Pahlic Finance, 1903, bk. iv. ch. vii. § 3. 

The following tab, sliows the actual gio.ss 
rcceijit cf duty by thi ’iilaiid revenue depart¬ 
ment, tuid tlu' p(*rci'iita . o!‘ Die cost of cnlh’c- 
tinii ill tlic years sjn'cil 1: - 


Yisar. 

Totii! (iros-s 
Ri'ci'ij-t. by Tn- 
luD'i ilt'M'.iiue 
Department. 

Net C'linv<:cs 
of Culli'c- 
lion 

]‘i‘rr''nlape 
of CtMCirf-. 
of CoUt’clion 

f'l i/ro.-is 

iSI/ 

£ 

32..S1J,OijO 

£ 1 
l,-i5l.(/00; 


38,303.000 

1,3*''.OHO 

4*07 

18fi0 

44,141,000 

1,608,000 

3-(!4 

is;o 

4O,5}?8,000 

1,610,000 

■ 3-97 

ISSO 

49,817,000 

1,631,000 

1,876,000 

3'67 

1890-91 

68,780,000 

3*19 

1900-01 

90,407,000 

2,177,000 

2-40 

1908-09 

98,979,000 

2,588,000 

2-60 

1909-10 

47,494,000 

1,644,000 

3-46 

1910-11 

107,670,000 

2,128,000 

1'98 

1911-12 

86,631,000 

2,014,000 

2'36 

1912-13 

87,70,8,245 

2,230,000 

2'64 


The following table is extracted from the 
reports of the commissioners of customs for the 
purpose of illustrating the decline which has 
taken place in the cost of the collection of the 
duties under their control. It is, however, clear 
from the observations contained in the 29th 
report of the oommissiouei’H (1885), that tho 
system of calculation adopted was unduly favour¬ 
able, and it has since been abandoned. The real 
cost is probably about 1 per cent in excess of 
that shown in the table. 
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1 

Year. 

Oross Uecript. 

rercentago of 
Cost of (Job 
lection. 

1847 

£ 

21,824,000 

6'97 

1850 

22,194.000 

6-78 

1860 

2;i,517,000 

3-27 

1870 

22,575,(100 

3-55 

1874 

■22,867,000 

3-47 

1876* 

22,012,819 

4‘30 

1880 

21,884,105 

4*4-1 

1890 

22,070,425 

3*9.5 

1900 

28,151, no 

3*13 

1909 

80.203,703 

8*12 


* Tho cost of the collection of the exciso and 
customs duties has ceased to be ])iib]islic(l since 
the alteration referred to above was made in 1909- 
1910. T. H. E. 

COST OF LAllOUR. See Cu.st of Pro¬ 
duction. 

COST OF PRODUCTION. Tho real cost of 
production of any commodity is held to be tho 
“sum of tho ciforts and abstinences” requisite 
to maki it ready for consumption, and llie act 
of prodiictioii i.s not said to bo completed until 
the commodity is in the hands of the cunsumer 
or until (as Mill plirascs it) it lias received the 
utility of being in the place where it is wanted. 
In a modern industrial .society, with a complex 
system of division of labour and with raw 
material and other requisites of jn odiiction drawn 
from all parts of the world, it is dear that in 
most ctiscs the series of elforts of all ands, taking 
into c> nsidcration tliosc which are indirect as 
well a-, those which are direct, would bo practic¬ 
ally hihnitc. This diniculty, however, may bo 
overcome as in other sciences by neglecting 
quantities below a cirtam magnitude. But 
oven after tho mental clomcnts in real cost liavc 
been reduced to a minimum in nmuber in this 
way, it is Tound that tho analysis cannot for 
most piu'poses, practical or scientific, bo carried 
so far, and wo must atteiujit to arrive at some 
common meaHuro by which tho summation may 
be clfccted and a comparison made. This loads 
to the position emjihasised by Mill (bk. iii. eh. 
iv. § 1), “ If wo consider as tho ju-oducer tho 
capitalist who mak'^ the advances, tho word 
labour may be replaced by tlie word wages ; 
what the produce costa to lii'n is the wages 
which ho has had to pay.” After making 
allowance for the partial en’or concerning wages 
implied in the word “advances” (see Warf.s ; 
Wages Fund), wc arrive at the distinction wliich 
is exprc.s.scd by the phrase “ ary}emcs of produc¬ 
tion" (adopted by Prof. Marshall in his Eco¬ 
nomics of Industry) as conti-asted with the real 
cost in the sense defined above. That is to say, 
we are to consider only the money measures of 
these various efforts of laboiu’, and it is loft to 
the theory of wages and profits to explain how 


the nominal or money expenses tend to become 
proportioned to tho roal cost. We assume then 
tliat in any industrial society there is at any 
time a certain general rate of wages which is 
necessary that labour may be forthcoming and 
a certain general rate of profits which is neces¬ 
sary lor tho creation and ap]>lication of tho 
requisite auxiliary and sustainiiig capital. The 
forces, whether “ natural ” or due to the “ policy 
of Europe,” to adopt Adam Smith’s language, 
which are the clficicnt causes of variations in 
tliesG rates, or which account for tho actual 
rates at any time, are estimated in considering 
the distribution of the wealth of tho society, 
and it only leads to confusion in considering 
cost as affecting value to repeat the analysis at 
tlio later stage. It may then be taken for 
granted that in any modern industrial society 
no article will continue to be produced which 
does not yield the wages and profits which will 
.satisfy the labourers and capitalists concerned. 
It must be added, however, as is shown also in 
tliB theory of wages and profits, that there are 
various natural and artificial causes of difference 
ill tho returns in different employments even in 
“ tho same neighbourhood ” (Adam Smith), and 
with what would now bo termed perfect mobility 
of labour and capital. These causes of differ¬ 
ence must bo allowed for in addition to the 
general rates, and wo may then assume that in 
any industrial society there are at any time 
determinate rates of wages and profits requisite 
to bring into play particular kinds of labour and 
cjipiial. 

At this point tlio fundamental law of cost 
(or rather expenses) of production may be thus 
stated :—2 'hc normal selling prico of any ariicU 
tends to be such as to yield the wages, interest 
and profits involved in the expenses of production. 
If the price is above this rate, labour and capital 
aix5 attracted to tho industry, the supply is in¬ 
creased, and the price falls : whilst couversely, 
if tho remuneration is not so high, labour and 
cjipilal are repeliuil and tho price rises. But it 
must bo obsciwed that in any established in- 
duHtry, owing to the want of perfect mobility of 
labour and capital, the effect of a fall in price due 
to a leasened demand for tho product on the part 
of other industrial groups may be to cause a 
qua.si-pcrmanent fall in the rates of wages and 
profits in that industry ; and thus lower for a 
oousidcrablo time the expenses of production 
(see Wages). If, however, wo assume that 
mobility is perfect, or allow time for the full 
offect of the forces wliich determine wages and 
prolils, the normal expenses of jiroduction are 
given in the law as stated. Tho argument in¬ 
volved in this analysis will bo found lo coincide 
with tho ideas implied in the popular usjige of 
tho phrase “cost of production.” This is beat 
Bocii Irom coiisiderbig u new industry, Tho 
maker of a new article will expect to obtain 
from the selling prico a sufiicieut return to 
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attract tlio labour which ho requires, and to 
give besides a fair amount of ])rofit. Othenviso 
he will not continue to make the article, whilst 
conversely, if the price is higher than this 
normal rate, the industry will rapidly spread 
until through competition the price falls. 

Wo may now carry the analysis a stop further 
and consider the causes of variation in the 
cost price ” of articles, to adopt a useful popu¬ 
lar phrase. It must bo assumed once for all 
that price will vary exactly with or exactly 
measure value, in other words that the causes 
of purely monctfiry variations may be neglected. 

It would be as absurd to re])eat at this stage the 
theory of Money and Prices (?.■«.), as at an 
earlier stage to bring in the theory of wages and 
profits. To make the assumption (piitc clear, 
let it be supposed then that ao far as the causes 
allecting the general level of prices are con¬ 
cerned, there would be no variation in the prices 
of particular articles. 

With this liyiiothesis it will be seen that a 
rise in the general rate of wages, reckoned in 
money, will so far raise the normal price of the 
articles on which the labour is employed. It is 
not necessary here to inquire in detail how such 
arisomight take place; it inightbo at the expense 
of profits, or be ca\ised by a lesscne<l amount of 
unproductive coiisumptiou on the part of govern¬ 
ments, municipalities, or individuals, or it might | 
be due to increased cost of living caused by 
natural or artificial causes. It is suflioiont to 
assume that a general rise occui-h as described. 
There is in this ease no necessity a prion for a 
corresponding rise in the rate of profit, and in 
fact that rate may dcidiue. It follows, then, 
that 80 far the cost price of things made by the 
direct employiiient of labour will tend to rise 
relatively to those in the production of which 
there is much fixed capital and a longer time 
involved. Thus a general rise in wages may 
disturb relative prices, considered as dependent 
on cost of production. Similarly a rise in 
general profits would disturb relative jirices, 
acting of course in an opjiosite direction. Con¬ 
versely a fall in general wages or profits would 
also disturb prices imtaiis inutandis. 

It may next be noted that any change in the 
quantity of labour or capitiil cinjiloycd will so 
far affect relative jwices, os is best illustrated 
by the effects of the adoption of labour-saving 
machinery. -Ricardo (and to some extent Mill) 
appears to lay too much stress on the quantity 
of labour, and in this way to fall into the 
^odox, -true only under extreme hypo¬ 
thetical conditions, tliat movements in the 
general rate of wages caunot affect relative 
values. 

■ VariaJion»in the relative rates of wages and 
profits requisite fw the normal support of any 
industry, naturally cause correspqjidiiig differ- 
enoes in the normal cost price. This is too 
obvious to require amplification. 


Besides labour and capital in the ordinarj 
fionse of the terms, raw material is requii’cd. 
This mw material, however, is itself the product 
of labour and capiPil, and so far would come 
under the analysis just given. But siiiM 
Ricardo gave such iwominciico to the economic 
theory of rent, the text-books have cmjdiasisod 
the fact that raw material is more directly de- 
pondciit upon natural sources of siqiply, and 
that these sources of siijiidy may be exploited 
at unequal costs. This leads to the position 
that when there is a difference in the cost of 
])roducing the various parts of the normal supply, 
the iionhal price must be such as to give a fair 
return to that portion produced undiu’ most un¬ 
favourable circumstances. If it falls below, 
the supply from that source would bo discon¬ 
tinued until the price lises, whilst if the price 
is above this limit resort will bo made to in- 
foi'ior sources until the “ source on the margin 
again just dotcnniiics the normal cost. If, 
however, the worst land or mine (or the like) 
just pays tho expenses of working at the price, 
tlie better sources will give more than the 
oidinary return. This difference constitutes 
ccoiwinic rent (see Rent). According to this 
view it is obvious that economic rent cannot 
cuter into the cost of production, in other words, 
price determines rent not rent price. 

Although economic rent, under tho simple 
hyix)thetical conditions laid down in the theory, 
does not cuter into cost ]»rice, the jiayment of 
rent under actual comlilioiia may affect this 
price in several ways. The ftbject of the land¬ 
owner is to obtain a maxirmnn net return when 
the land is let, and it is jiossiblc that under a 
system of cultivating owiiershij) more labour 
and cajntal would be devoted to land than it 
would pay the landowner to sanction in the 
case of a tenant. Many gi’cat improvements, 
for example, have been effected by English 
landowners with a very small reiii’ n, and the 
consequent increase in tho supply must have 
affected the pi ice, whilst a farmer fanning for 
profit and paying rent would have invested 
much less ill the land. Peasant projtrietors, 
again, notoriously cultivate their land beyond 
the point at which it would yield a rent, and 
tlie produce is consequoutW somewhat cheaper. 
On the other Iwid, the kind of produce may 
be determined partly by tho conveniemeo of tho 
landlord {c.g. large grazing farms or deer foresti 
as against arable or crofts), and the consequent 
effect on tho siqiply ojioratcs on the price. If 
we consider the case of a new kind of produce 
introduced into a fully cultivated country, the 
grower w’ould naturally consider tho rent which 
he must pay for the necessary laud os part of 
the cost of inoduction. In some cases also 
there is in rent an element of monopoly, and in 
all cases it is difficult to separate purely oconomio 
rent from profit rent. This point ,)ias^ been 
pushed to an extreme by M. Leroy-BwuUau in 
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bis JUpa/rl'timi, des Rickcsscs, Avhieh is mncib 
criticised by Prof. Walker in his work La^ul 
and iU JiciU. On the whole it may be said tliat 
economic rent, if it can bo actually 
from the other elements in cost accordinfj to 
tho hyj)othc8i5 assumed, does not enter into 
cost, but that practically other factoi’s arc 
closely combined with it to form rent in the 
popular accci)Lation of the term, and that, in this 
sense, rent often does fonn part of the cost 
(compare Prof. Marshall’s Economics of In- 
dustry). 

To comidetc the enumeration of the elements 
in cost of production, reference must bo*made to 
tho effect of taxes (see Taxation) and to the 
manner in which cost operates when combined 
with a complete or jjartial monopoly (see 
Monoi’oly). 

The do' trine of cornparativo cost as deter¬ 
mining the course of international trade and 
the limits of international values, originally 
ciiounccd by Ricardo, and develo]>cd by J. S. 
Mill, Cairncs, and recently by Vrof. Bastable, is 
properly treated under tlie headings named 
(sec DiFPicuLTV OF Attainment; Inteuna- 
TiONAL Tuadic ; Vamie). It may simply be 
noted here tliat in the .statement of tlie theory 
cost is taken in the se nse of real cost, as, owing 
to the ahsonco of mobility of labour and capital 
between diHercnt couiitiies, there is not the 
Same coiTcapoiidence between real cost and 
cxpcnsc.s as may be assumed in the same in¬ 
dustrial area. 

Tho most recent criticism of the generally 
accepted theory of cost of iiroduction described 
above, as embracing wages and profits, is the 
attempt of Prof. Walker to place profits on the 
same looting a.F, ceononiic rent, and thus to ex¬ 
clude it from cost of production in the same 
way as rent is excluded (see Phofit). 

[Cost of production forms such an important 
I>art of the ^jctieral theory of EconomieSy that it is 
fully treated in all systematic works, and it is not 
necessary to refer to monngrajih.s on the (juc'ition.] 

J. 3. N. 

COST, RELATIVE. See Cost, Comtaua- 

TIVK. 

COTITERS. Under the Stuarts the clan 
system’ of joint occupation of land, based ujioii 
the customs of gaVelkind and tanistry, was 
abolished in Ireland. In its place was intro¬ 
duced the English system of private ownership 
by landlords. The landlords let their lands 
to tenants at a rack-rent. But these tenants 
were not capitalist farmers, os in England, but 
labourers who cultivated a small holding by 
their own labour and that of their families. 
This system of peasant-tenants, or cottiers, has 
been extremely disastrous in its results. Owing 
to excessive competition for land—resulting 
from the absence of altcruative occupations— 
the tenants were in the habit of offering more 
rent than they could possibly pay, and thus 


scraped a miserable _ exi-stence from the soil, 
while owing ever-inc-rea,sing arrears to the 
lamllortl. In the early ]iart of the 18th <‘(‘i)iuiy 
Swift recoids that “it is the usual practice of 
tho Irish tenant rather tVan want land to offer 
more for a farm than he knoweth he can over 
bo able to pay: and in that case ho gi'oweth 
desjierate and ]»ayetli notliing at all." Tlie 
incvitablo result of the cottier tenure under 
these conditions—aggravated by absenteeism 
and tho consequent presence of niid<llcmen— 
was a di.strcssL’d peasantry anrl a wretched 
sy.slem of agiicuUme. The Irish laud act-s of 
1870 and 1881 iiiineil at bringing about the 
abolition of these evils. 

[Lccky, IJislory of England in the Eighieenih 
Ceniuryy vol. i. p. 240 seq. —J. S. Mill, PoLitical 
Econo^nyy bk. ii.—J. E. Cairues, Polilical Essays; 
Eragments on Ireland, e.s.say iv.] ii. l. 

COTTON FAMINE (1861-65). Some of the 
most serious economic disturbances of modern 
times arose out of tho great civil war in the 
United States, occurring between 1861 and 
1865. Amongst these, the mo.st jiromincnt, 
so far as its inHiienco iqion the intereste of the 
United Kingdom is concerned, was the almost 
complete extinction for four years of tho chief 
source of sujijily of cotton, the raw material of 
the largest textile industry of this country. 
In the mouth of July 1861 the United States 
government cstublishcJ a blockade of the 
southern ports, and, fiom that time the 
American cotton field was practically closed for 
four years. Fortunately the crop of 1860-61, 
tlic largest ever grown up to that time, had 
already been shipjtcil, and stocks in the con¬ 
suming cuiintries liad been abundantly le* 
plcni.-.hcd. The exi.stencc of these stocks, and 
the doubts, then widely cntcitained, of a long 
continuanco of the war, kept piicos of cotton 
comparatively low until nearly tlie end of 1861. 
With tho opening of 1862, however, a jieiiod 
of scareity and abnormally high prices began, 
which has been fitly named the “cotton 
famine." Tlnf immediate and most,striking 
commercial re.sults of tho famine were the 
gradual establishment of new and extended 
sources of cotton supjily, and the diminished 
use of cotton fabrics, accompanied by an en¬ 
larged consumption of wooden and linen goods. 
At tlio same time an industrial disturbance was 
occasioned in Lancashii'c, Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
and in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, which 
stands out very prominently in the history of 
those years. An excellent and vciy full recoiM 
of the'painful consequences of tho famine upon 
the manufacturing population, and of the meas¬ 
ures taken to mitigate them, is given in Dr. 
Watt’s Facts of the Cotton Famine. Its direct 
commercial effects upon the cotton trade are 
stated in a j'kaper read before the Manchester 
Statistical Society hi April 1869, by Mr. Elijah 
Helm, and entitled “A Review of tho Cotton 
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Trade of the United Kingdom during the Seven 
Veara 18G2-G8.’' 

When the civil war began the Knglisli 
cotton industry had for more than a year bceu 
in the enjoyment of unusual prosjwrity. Piices 
of the raw inatm ial were lower than they had 
been since 18r)6, and to this advantage was 
added a good general demand, home and 
foreign, for cotton manufactures. The work- 
peojdo hud been well ein])loyed at very high 
wages, and the profits of spinners and manu¬ 
facturers had put them into a comparatively 
strong position. Tliosc engaged in the industry 
were, therefore, well prepared, for a time at 
least, to battle with the diflicultics which were 
in store. This fact, togetlicr with the jire- 
vailing opinion that the war could not last 
long, cxitlains to some extent the courage with 
which the threatened disaster was at lir.st faced, 
and the refusal of external aid which was oHcred 
very early. Towards the close ’•'f 18G1, how¬ 
ever, the advancing price of cotton, and the 
absence of a corresponding rise in the markets 
for cotton goods, which had jireviously been 
supplied very freely, if not too abundantly, 
began to toll upon the activity of the industry, 
dfid as wiiitci appioaelicd it was found that 
the number of people applying for relief to the 
guardians of the jiooi' in Lancashire was steadily 
iucreasuig. It was then realised that the cotton 
manufacturing districts had to face a public 
danger of great magnitude, which woul<l require 
much endurance, co-opemtion, and etfurt, if it 
was to be successfully averted. The rapidly 
increasing number of appheauta for ]iau]>cr 
relief told a story the significance of which 
the employers were well able to interpret. It 
meant that the various reservoirs into which 
the savings of their workpeople had percolated 
were beginning to mn dry. The funds of the 
savings banks, the co-ojicrativc and friendly 
societies, and the trade unions had been heavily 
drawn upon, and thoir subscriptions had rapiilly 
fallen off. Private and public appeals for lielp 
multiplied, and at length reKcf committees 
were established in nearly every cotton inami- 
facturing town or village. These formed tlic 
machinery of distribution, by means of which 
an untold amount of local and national assist¬ 
ance was brought home to thousands of work¬ 
people who were tlirown out of employment. 
Suggestions were often made during the winter 
of 1861-62 tliat au appeal for national assistance 
should bo made, but they were at first dis¬ 
couraged from a feeling of self-respect; but in 
t]^o .spring of 1862 a fund for relieving distress 
in the manufacturing districts was started at 
tUo London Mansion House, which before its 
elose reached the sum of £628,836. This 
fund tflgpthcr yith otffer contributions was 
dispensed through the instrumentality of tlie 
central comnuttce in .^^anchoBter,^ho president 
of which was the then Earl of Derby; the active, 


energising, and organising instrubicnt being the 
late Sir James Kay-SIiuttlcworth, who occupied 
tlio position of vice-president. Hut besides tlio 
national, colonial, and other ooiitributions which 
were forwarded through tlic klansiou Houae, 
large local gifts in money and in other forma 
wore made, and the spinners and nmnufacturcra 
and other local cinpluyors freely gave their 
labour (besides contributing almndaiitly in the 
shape of money) in the work of distributing 
licl]» to their jmorer neighbours by means of 
“relief tickets,” and of clothing and household 
sujijilies, of which large quantities were liber¬ 
ally forwarded from many ])arts of the country. 
Towards the close of 1862 Mr Cobdeii, who was 
a member of tlic Maiu:lu'.stcv committee, taking 
a very serious view of the cri.sLs, advocated an 
ajqu'al for extended lielji. He acce])to(l an 
estimate of the loss of \v.igc.s oeeasionc<l by 
the want of euttoii at more than £7,000,000 
per annum, whicli he said meant a 18ss to 
Lancashij'c of abuut £10,000,000. He added 
that from facts which had come within liLs o^Yn 
knowledge ho had arrived at the conclusion 
that the wliole mass of the working jiopulation 
had been brought down “to one sad level of 
iiestitution.” He urgeil, therefore, in view of 
the faet tliat the sliopkf'Cjiing portion of the 
eomimmity was fast sinking into [lovcrty, that 
an earnest appeal should be made for niore 
liberal contributions. This ajqioal did niach 
to increase the funds at the disposal (-f the 
conimittee. As time went on the sufferings 
both of the workpcojdo and their employers 
greatly increased. Poor mtes and other 
assissments became heavier, and the burden of 
the famine fell upon all elasst s. The distreas 
was extreme and wiilcspi’cail. Emigration had 
been often sugge.sted, and in Ajnil 1863 an 
“Emigiunts’ Aid Soiuety” was formed. Uy 
means of its funds more than 1000 persons 
wore sent to new lands. In that year the 
number of emigrant spinners was 2086, whilst 
in 1861 it was only 128. Many moro left 
their homes in the cotton mannfaeturing dis¬ 
tricts, whoso occupations were not specified. 
On the whole, however, the prominent fact of 
the cotton famine, so far as the working popu¬ 
lation is eoneerned, is that it was kept at home. 
The ojiportunity was nset^ by local authorities 
to employ by means of borrowed funds the dis¬ 
employed j)oj)ulation in the paving and sowor- 
ing of streets, and in other improvements, the 
advantage of which is now observable in the 
generally clean and sanitary condition of the 
streets in most Lancashire towns and villages. 
The impetus given to the linen indu.stiy l)y the 
eotton famine may be inferred from the fact 
that whilst there wore, in 1868, only 91,646 
acres under flax in lielami, tfie area hod in¬ 
creased in 1864 to 301,042 acres. 

The following figures, taken from the trans¬ 
actions of the Manchester StatlstidA Society 
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(1868-69), show the average yearly exjiorts of 
uottoa, linen, and woollen piece goods during 
the seven yeara precedijig the eotton famine, 
and tile seven years which include that occur- 
lence, and during which the three trades were 
influenced by it:— 

Exports of CoUon Piece (Joods. 

YtuUs. 

ISOiVin .2,1^1,284,538 

1862-68 .2,219,011,153 


Decrease. 92,223,385 

or 3'9 per cent. 

Exports of jjincti. Piece Goods. 

Yanis. 

1855 61 . 131,238,504 

1862-6S . 210,304,491 


Increase .. 79,065,987 

or GO‘2 per cent. 

Woollen Piece Goods. 

Yiiids. 

1855-61 . 168,747,893 

1862-GS . 245,091,834 


li.eivuse . 76,313,941 

or 45’2 per cent. 

[Arnold’s Hisloijf nj ike GoUon Famme.'] 

K. H. 

COTTON LISTS. In the cotton industry 
tlic wages of spinners and w'cavei-s are regulated 
l)y r.ites or “piiccs” framed by coniinittccs 
rcproscjjtiiig a.ssociatioiis of employers and 
employed. A certain late of wages is taken 
as a standard, and the object of the list is to 
adjust wages to the very varying conditions 
iiridei which tlie trade is carried on. In the 
sjn’hiiing list, wages depend on (1) the amount 
of yarn sjain ; (2) the size of the sjdnning 
mule ; (3) tlie fineness of the yarn ; and (4) the 
twist in the thread. Any advantage arising 
fioin iinpr(yvi;d machinery is divided between 
the cni])loyei’ and the employed, and any extra 
work not coining ■within the iioi-niul duties of 
the spinner is paid for separately. In the 
weaving list the elements taken into account 
are (1) the fineness of the yam ; (2) the elosc- 
ness of the threads ; (3) the width of the cloth ; 
and (4) the length,of the cloth. Neither in 
the s])iiiuing nor in the weaving list is the price 
of the raw material or the prieo of the finished 
jiroduct taken into account. Adjustments 
take place from time to time by adding or sub¬ 
tracting a certain porcentago from the standai-d 
rate. 

[Sec Reports mi Oie Retjulaiion of Wapes in the 
Colton Indasiry', (1) Spinning; (2) Weaving, 
published by the BritiKli Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1887. J J. E. c. M. 

COTTON, Sin Rojjeut Duuoe (1570-1631); 
the founder of the celebrated library ; was 
not a mci-e anticpiary, but one who apjilicd 
the lessons of the past to pi'actical problems. 


Such is the eharacter of his speech at thi 
council table, “Touching the Alteration of the 
Coyne.” By numerous jireccdents. Cotton shows 
the danger of tampering witii the purity of 
coin. The purity to bo maintained between 
the valuation of gold and silver, that the mint¬ 
age may be rediiued to some proportion of 
neighbour jiarts, is also inculcated. Among the 
“{fivers choice pieces of that renownwl an- 
tifiuary” which Imve been preserved, may be 
noticed here— The Mamicr and Mcancs how the 
Kinrjs of Eitrjland have Snpporka their Estate, 
in Cottoni rostliuma, 1651. 

[M'Culloch, Collection of Tracts on Money .— 
Jevons, Invesiujaiions in Currencif and Finance, 
p. 347.—Edwai'd.s’s Lives of the Founders of the 
Jirifish Museum.] i'. Y. K. 

COULISSE. The name given to the unoflicial 
market on the Paris bourse and snp]»osed to 
have its origin in the word coulisse, or sliding 
bar which foiincd a passage for the agents de 
change, outside which speeiilator.s used to 
congregate to transact business, 'this irregular 
market in time organised itself in a .separate 
building until the licensed brokers (sec Change, 
Agent.s tjk) in 1859 instituted proceedings 
to defend their monopoly, and a number of 
olfcnd''ra were condemned to licavy penalties. 
The coulisse, however, although disorganised 
could not be sup]tressed, and the agents de 
change, eventually submitted to tolerate it as a 
lesser evil tlian an increase in the number of 
their own ofliccs, with which they were menaecd. 
It now forms two gioup.s, each with its own 
directing comniittco which decides on the 
admission of members and draws up a daily 
price list of the business done. One group 
deals exclusively in French rcidcs, but three per 
cents only ; the other in stoeks and shares, 
pi'iucipally foreign, the number of which is 
limited by tacit agreement with the syiidieal 
chamber of agents de change, French banks 
and railways being among those excluded. 
The coiilLsse dftes not buy or sell for money; 
it has only one account day monthly, and its 
rates of brokerages ans lower than those of the 
licensed brokers. Most of the speculative 
transactions with London and tlio continental 
hourses, are executed in tjie coulisse, and for 
couveiiioucc prices of certain foreign government 
stocks aro (juoted in fractious instead of in 
decimals as on the official market. Its members 
have no common fund as a guarantee towards 
the public, and contracts with them cannot l»D 
enforced by law excepting for stocks and shai*cs 
not dealt in on the official market, and con¬ 
sequently not comprised in the monopoly of the 
agents de change. The number of coulissievs 
syndicated is nearly two hundred, but in addition 
a certain number not “on the sheet,” a.s it is 
ealled, aro recognised. They are not bound by 
the sti-iet rules of the agents de diange, whe 
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are forbidden lo ojicrato on their own account. 
Business in the coulisse commences half an hour 
earlier than in the parquet or regular market, 
and govirijs in a gi’cat luuasuro the opening 
prices on the latter. Tlic coulisse for rcnlrs 
meets in the birtirse itself near the railed en¬ 
closure called the corbcille reserved for the 
Offcnts lie change ; tlie other is dispersed in 
groups inside or around the building, but 
always in the same places. The ageiiis de cluiTige 
recently adopted measures to defend their mono¬ 
poly, and, May 1892, reduecd the number of 
foreign funds, dealings in which by the coulisse 
were tolerated, and interdicted q^UQtations of 
prices on the conUsse before or after the business 
hours of the uHicial market. t. l. 

COUNCIL BILLS [India Council Draioiiujs). 
Bills, or cabled iiiaLuctions, issued by the 
India Council in London on the treasuries of 
Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras, as desii-cd, and 
sold througlj the Bank of England to banker.^ 
or merchants roqiiirijig to remit to India. It 
was not till alter tlic Imperial government 
superseded the East India Company, that India 
Council bills were first ollercd tor public com¬ 
petition in London. The Indian govenimcnt 
found that it was necessary to make large pay¬ 
ments annually in this country for interest ui)oa 
its sterling debt and for salaries, pensions, and 
materials—payments which could hardly have 
been made by remittances in money, and for 
which therefore it was necessary either to secure 
“ exchange" operations, or to obtain funds in 
London by additional borrowings. The latter 
method was first resorted to. Between 1857 
and 1862 the sterling debt raised by India was 
incniased from£4,000,000 to£35,000,000, and 
for the time the necessity to remit to London 
was obviated. Indeed the Indian government 
was, on l»alancc, eoinjiclled to remit extensively 
to the hiast. At that time, too, the cxtenial 
trade of India did not present the roinarkablc 
features now disclo.scd. The exports of mer¬ 
chandise were mostly somewhat larger than tlio 
impor^, but the movement of* specie was sufli- 
cieiit to counterbalance this difference, and, 
including specie, thei'o was, in each of the seven 
years 1st May 1855 to 30th April 1862, a 
balance of imports over exjiorts. Then came 
the American Wy and India’s opportunity, 
when Lancashire had nothing but Indian cotton 
to exist upon ; and in the four years 1862-1865 
the exports of India avei-agcd £13,500,000 a 
year more than the imports, specie included, 
•From that date Indian ex])ort3 have constantly 
acceded the imports, and that in spite of the 
very largo amount of silver sent thither from 
Europe. Indeed iir tho past twenty years that 
'excess of exports has in value averaged quite 
jy5,0(J0,000* stjferliiig annually. Hence mer- 
(ihants have, had on balance consUntly to remit 
♦cry large sums to India in. payment for goods, 
nms quite equal to the amount of tho govern¬ 


ment remittances homowaixl. * Hence there 
arose tho possibility that tho government and 
tliii merchants should balance each other’s com¬ 
mitments by paying them, thus obviating cash 
shijiments out and liome by a siinplo cxchaiiga 
opeiation. Tlio India Council drawings consti¬ 
tute tlici'ofore a method whereby the Anglo- 
Indian merchants, or rather the bankers on 
their behalf, provide the cash to cover the Indian 
government’s requirements in this country, 
while the govenimcnt in India provides the 
cash roqni.site to cover the merchants’ payments 
on the other side. 

In 18Q1-62 tliere was a stopjiage of the heavy 
Indian loans issued in London, and the Indian 
government in consequenoo had a balance of 
payments to make in hlnglaiid for which the 
Secretary of State for Iiulia drew bills to an 
amount of 1,20,03, .592 ru]>ee.s, obtaining for 
these in London £1,193,729, the average rate 
being Is. lid.*867 per rupee. TheiicolBiAvard 
the India Council drawings increased rajndly. 
In 1862-63 the bills drawn i>y the India Council 
I'ealised £6.611,.576, and in tho lollowing year 
£8,979,521. In the next five years they aver¬ 
aged about £6,000,000 per annum ; and in the 
five years 1st April 1871 to Slst March 1876, 
these drawings realised an average of over 
£12,000,000 sterling annnally. In the next 
five years the depreciation in silver became dis¬ 
tinctly pronounced (see Table oniiext]iage); but 
the India Council drawings increased until, in 
1879-80, bills were allotted to tlie u.xtcnt <i 
18,35,00,000 iiipees, realising £15,261,810. 
In the financial year ended 31st March 18i2, 
the total issued was 22,21,09,350 rupees, th* 
sum received in respect to tliosc drawings being 
£18,412,429. In the twenty-seven years 
ended March 1889, the totol drawings were 
357,47,59,165 rupees, realising £303,269,974, 
or an average of close upon Is. 8d. per rupee. 

Time was when these. India Council drawings 
consisted wholly of hills wliich were offer^ 
weekly on 'Wednesday by the Bank of England. 
(Iradually tho cliaractcr of merchants’ opera¬ 
tions changed, and tho establishment of telo- 
graphio communication with India worked a 
revolution. The bill became too slow in iU 
operation, and the Indian government found 
that a higher price was being paid for cabled 
payments than for its bills. In January 1882 
it was decided to sell tclegrai)hic transfers as 
well as bills, so as to obtain the additional 
price which remitters were prepared to jiay for 
the advantage given by the more exjwlitious 
means of remittance. From tlio first, these 
telegraphic transfers were largely purchased. 
In 1892 the continued fall in tho gold price 
of silver compelled the Indian Government to 
consider closing the Indian mints to the free 
coinage of silver, though they might bo used 
by the Govcrnmoiit for the coinago of rupees 
in exchange for gold at the ratio' of 16* pence 
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the ru})ee. (See Rupke.) Tliis arrangomonr 
lias continued ever since. At first the value 
of the nijice stood at about 13 peiieo. It has 
since reached and often exceeds the required 
rate of 16 ponce. The Bank of England now 
announce the amounts to be offered the following 
week, the amounts sold, and the rates realised ; 
these details arc ]mbli.shed regularly in the 
money market intclligcnco of tho newsjiajicrs. 


COUNTERVAILING DUTY. A duty or 
surtax iinjuiscd on imported goods in order 
to ])lacc them on an ctjual footing with articles 
of tlio same class manufactured at home, ami 
liable to excise or other inland revenue duties. 

The duties of tliis character which are 
levied in the United Ringdoin arc intended to 
be tho exact c(piivalcnt of the cost to the home 
producer of Iho duties levied upon his products. 
Thus, whilst British ^inritsare cliargeublo with 
tho duty of lOs. 6d. per proof gallon, imported 
spirits arc subject to a customs duty of 1 Os. 1 Od., 
the additional 4d. being imposed in respect of 
tli 0 loss and hindraiico caused to the home 
producer by tho regulations of the excise 
department. An inteiestiiig account of the 
negotiations which led to the inci'casc of the 
countorvailing duty from 2tL, at ^Yhich it was 
fixed by tho Commercial Treaty with Franco in 
1660, to 5d., and to its subsequent reduction 
to 4d., is to 1)0 found in the twenty-eighth 
rei)ort of tlm Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
(p. 11). Impoi’tod articles in tho manufacture 


of which sjdrits are used arc, in tho like manner, 
subjeoted to countervailing duties, amongst the 
principal of thesebeiug liqueurs, perfumed spmts, 
chloroform, and transparent soap. On imported 
methylated spirits, which are not chargeable 
with duty if })rei)arcd according to the pre¬ 
scribed regulations, the eoiuitcrvailing duty 
of 4d. is alone levied. In tlie ca.so of imported 
beer, the customs duty is Cs. 6(1. per barrel of 
thirty-six gallons, at tho standard gravity of 
1055 degrees, the corrcsjionding charge on 
British beer being 6s. 3d. On imj-orted playing 
cards, the stamp duty ]»er dozen packs is 3s. 9d. 
as against 3s. in the case of caixls manufactured 
at liome. In all these instances, the counter¬ 
vailing duty is estimated to bo no higher than 
is necessary to j»lace home and foreign jiroducors 
oil an equal footing as regards the real burden 
of the home duty. If, in any case, tho counter¬ 
vailing duty were in excess of the amount 
rcqui.sitc for this purpose, it would become 
protective in character. 

Tho term is also applied to a duty imposed 
on imi>ortcd articles, the manufacturers of 
which receive a bounty in res))cct of them. 
Thus Sir Tliomas Farrer discusses tho pi*oposal 
to impose a countervailing duly on “bounty 
for sugars,” and arrives at tho conclu.siuii that 
it wouhl be imj»ossible to fix the amount of 
sucli a duty, that it would be contrary to treaty 
stijailations, and that its cllcet would bo to 
raise the price of a necessary article (^h'ree Trade 
versus Fair Trade, p. 'iti'i). (Sec also remarks 
made by Ricardo in LdUrs of llicardo to 
MaWiUS, “ If I could convince myself that any 
j)art of the jaice of coni was owing to taxation, 
I should be in favour of a jirotecting duty to 
tliat amount,” p. 64.) 

For a complete list of tho countervailing 
duties levied in the United Kingdom, .see the 
titatistkal Alstrad, 1891. T. if. E. 

COUNTY BOROUGH. All borunghs having 
a j)Opnlaiion of over 50,000, together with some 
old county boroughs, were, by the Local Govern¬ 
ment Act of 18^8, created county boroughs bo 
as to exclude them from the administrative 
business of the adjoining county. Retaining 
all their powers as municii'al corjiorations, these 
boroughs exercise all the chief ]towei-s of county 
councils, whilst as district authorities they ex¬ 
ercise ]>owers in regard to infant life j)i'otection, 
mad dogs, petroleum, habitual drunkards, and 
slaughter houses (see Cokpoication Muni¬ 
cipal, ainl County Council). j. e. c. m. 

COilNTY COUNCIL. County councils weref 
established by tlie Local GoM'rnineiit Act 1888. 
England and Wales are now divided into sixty- 
two administrative counties. The council 
consists of elected conncillora and nominated 
aldermen. All jiersona enrolled as couuty 
electors possessing property to tho amount of 
£1000 in a county of four or more divisions, or 
of £500 in a smaller county, or are rated to the 
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poor at £30 per annum in a larger or £15 in a 
smaller county ; all persons entitled to be so 
enrolled exce[)t in respect of residence, but wlio 
arc resident within 15 miles of the county and 
have the above-mentioned ])ro])erty (jualilica- 
tion; persons without ])roperty (piulilication but 
who are entitled to elect to the olHce of county 
counoillor and reside within the county, peers 
owning propci’ty in the county, and persons 
registered as parliamentary voters in respect 
of ownership of }>roperty in the county, are 
qualified to be couuty councillors. The occu¬ 
pation as owner or tenant of a building of any 
value, provided the owner or tenant has been 
in occupation for twelve months and has jmid 
the poor rate and county rate, qualities a 
person to bo an elector, unless he is an alien, 
or has received ■i)arish relief, or is diseiitiilod 
under some Act of Parliament, as the Kcluny Act, 
during the qualifying period. The aldcnncn, 
who arc ouo*third in number of the number of 
councillor.^, one-sixtli in London, are chosen by 
the council. County councillors hold utfieo for 
three years and rctii-c together, aldermen for 
six years, oncdialf retiring every third year. 

The jurisdiction of the county eoiincilscxtcnds 
over:—county and police rates; duties on licenses 
forcarriages, armorial bearings, guns, dogs, game; 
supervision of county trcasuier; management of 
county halls licensing of theatres, houses for 
music and dancing, and racecourses ; pauper 
lunatic asylums; rcfoimatory and industrial 
schools ; bridges and main ronds ; fee.s of in¬ 
spectors, analysts, etc.; (ioroner’s salary, fees, 
and district; parliamentary polling districts and 
registration; contagious diseases of animals; in¬ 
jurious insects ; weighrs and measures ; sale of 
food and drugs ; acquiring land for small hold¬ 
ings and allotments; exercising powers under 
the housing nets; enforcement of the Pdver 
Pollution iVcvention Act 1876 ; wild birds 
protection ; licensing of magazines and factorie.s 
of explosives; formation and regulation of fishery 
districts ; deciding claims for compensation I'or 
damage by riot; local education (Ada of 1902 
and 'i903); and recent acts have in minor 
matters extended their jurisdiction. 

Certain counties possess special powers. For 
instance, lioudon and the motiopolitan counties 
license music halls and racecourses, whilst the 
Yorkshire councils have power to make niles 
subject to couiirmation of the lord chancellor 
as to the registration of deeds. Some of the 
general powers of couuty councils can only be 
r exercised with tlio assent of some department 
^f statej whilst the control of the police is vested 
in a joint committee composed of an equal 
mumber of magistrates and membci‘3 of the 
council. .The London Metropolitan Police arc, 
howef ev, undo? the coiilrol of the Home SeCre- 
"tary. The roveuue of the counW councils is de¬ 
prived from four sources: (1) The exchequer con¬ 
tributions, ».e. (a) one-half the net proceeds of 


the probate, etc., duty; (i) l^^per cent of the 
not capital value of personal property on which 
osbito duty is imposed in the place of probate 
duty, and a further coutnl'ution from estate 
duty in aid of rates on agricultural land ; (c) the 
procccdsof the local taxation licenses; (<i)ccrtain 
duties imposed on spirits and beer. (2) Income 
from property belonging to the council. (3) Fees. 
(4) County rules (see CuUN i'Y Rate). 

Powcis of boiTowing fur specified purposes and 
with the consent of the local govorumont l)oar(l 
on the security of the couiicirs revenue, for any 
])criod not exceeding thirty years, have been 
conferred on the county councils. 

The county of London succeeded to the duties 
and liabilities of the motropolitan boanl of works. 

[A. Idlhng, Jlandhonk fur Vouncil AvtkiirilipSy 
London, 1<S89.— A. Miicinoruin, TAc Local t/ow- 
ermiienl Act, J88S, Loiulon, ISS.S.] j.e.o.m. 

COUN'i’Y RATE. Moneys required by a 
county council over and above cxchcqu^ con¬ 
tributions, incoiiic of tlic council, and fees, are 
raised by a rate. 'I'iio basis of this rate is de¬ 
termined in the fii.st instance by a committee 
of the council, who estimate the net rateable 
value of each pari.sh. The council may alter such 
j ba-sis, and any person may appeal to q\iarter- 
so.ssions against tlio basis, on the ground that his 
parish is treated unfairly. Thel5&16 Viet. c. 81, 

§ 2, directs the “basis to be founded and pre¬ 
pared ratcably and ccpially according to the full 
and fair annual value of tlio property.’* On this 
ba.sis the county council rates each parish at so 
much ill the ])Ouud, and serves a notice on the 
guardian.s of the parish i*quiriiig them to pay tlie 
same. Usually the poor-law valuations are fol¬ 
lowed ; but some county councils adojit the as¬ 
sessment to income tax, schedule A, others foim 
a special valuation of their own. J. E. C. M. 

COUrON. A certificate entitling the bearer 
to payment of interest on a government or 
other public security at the time and for the 
period stated on its face. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet a.s the instrument 
certifying the principal security, each of lliern 
as it fulls due being dctacbcil by the holder 
and encashed by him. The original coupons 
do not always cover tlio whole period of the 
currency of the security, in which case there is 
often a so-called “ talon ” which entitles the 
holder, when ali coupoii.s are used, to obtain a 
new coupon-sheet. In other cases the principal 
document must be ju’csented in order to have a 
new series of coupons attached to it. E. 8. 

COUIiOY, AnyriEU de (1816-1888), bom at 
Brest, died at Mnntmoroncy. At the age of 
seventeen be entered the employment of the 
“ Compagnie d’ossuranccs gciieralcs, Paris,” the 
manager of which he afterwards became. He 
translated the Thiorie den annuitta viagtrea et 
dcs aasuranccs sur la vie, by Fkakois Baily (q-v.) 
(2 vols. ill 8vo). He was the author of many 
works on questions couucoted with insurauoe 
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and Edmilar subjects. ATiiong tho more import¬ 
ant of these are Essai sur Ics lois du hfuiard 
(in 32mo, 1862), Un Emmcn de la hi dn 2^ 
juiUd 18G7y sur Ics sondt^s anonymes (in 18ino), 
Un Erdds de Vassrimincr. sur la vie (in ]8mo, 
1870), CojiiiMiilaire dcs pullers /ran<^msrs 
d'assurance 7}iai'itwie (in 18mo, 1871); finally, 
Le Droit et Ics Oti^vricrs (in 8vo, 1880). Ilis 
principal claim to notice, hownver, was the 
OBtablishmcnt in 1870 of a “cnisse de prevoy- 
ance" for the einjjloyccs of hia coiiijjany, based 
on the individual subscri]itioiis of each. Many 
other associations have followed tho lead thiia 
given, to the ad\antagc both of employers and 
emjiloyed. A law pro])Osed by the French 
senate, but not, at the date of wiiting, ratified 
by the. chamber of deputies, proposes to apply 
tho same system to go\eminent ollicials. I)e 
Courcy’s honest and laborious life was devoted 
to tho imjnovement of the condition of tho 
humble; during his last years he e.stablished 
tho Socidtd desramrs aux favdUrs drs marbus 
franr^airS naufrayds. His authority on all (|ue,s- 
tions of maritime risk M'as reckoned the highest 
that had ever been known in Varis. A. c. f. 

COURNO'P, An'ioine Avgu.stin, eminent 
mathematician and |)hilo.sop!ier (1801 -1877), 
deser^'GS notice as the tir.st who sueee.ssfully 
applied mathematics to ])olil.ical eeoiioiiiy. 
nie success wiis signal. His Jlrcherckcs s^(r Irs 
Prkicipcs Molhdimtupu'S de la Thdorie dcs Rich- 
mes, puhlished 1838, is still the best state¬ 
ment ill matlu'iiiatical 1‘orm of some of the, 
highest generalisations in economic science. 
This uf.rk may be summaiiserl under three 
headings: pure thcoiy of price, abstract ]u’o- 
^wsitioiis on taxation, and miscellaneous appliea- 
tiona of matheniaiicul reasoning. 

I. Conmot ajijiears to have been the first to 
represent by means of an ctpiation, or curve, the 
relation between the price of a commodity and 
the quantity .saleable at that jU’icc in a iiuirket 
consisting of* ]mrchasers competing with each 
other, lict 1) .stand for quantity demanded, 
and jD lor corrcKjiondiiig price. Then the law 
of demand is expressed by the equation D = F 
(p), or the (corresponding euivc whose ordinate 
is D and abscissa p (cb. iv.) Jfow nuicli 
logomachy is saved by this a]'propriato concep¬ 
tion ! How dilllciilt it»is in words to distinguish 
botween what has been calletl a “rise” of 
demand occasioned by a change in the fonn of 
the function F, or disjilaccmciit of tho curve, 
and an “ extension ” of demand duo to a change 
of the variable p, a inovenient along the curve. 
The price for which the total value is gneatest 
is found by making the cxjtression Dxp or F 
(p) X p a maximum. The price thus determined 
is that which a monojiolist would fix, on the 
supposition that the cxiicnses of production arc 
either zero, or a fixed charge independent of 
quantity produced, as in tho case of a “mineral 
source." Otherwise, tho cx]irossion to l>e maxi¬ 


mised must be diminished by the cost of pro. 
duction. This cost is to be regarded oa a 
function of the ([uantity jiroduccd, say </> (D). 
The relation of cost to product may be giaphio- 
ally illustrated by the curve p = 0U^) > ''here 
p, the price, as before is the abscissa, and 0'(^) 
represents tlie cost of producing the last unit 
ol' the quantity produced. In tho most general 
and important case, the function 4 >(jy) increases 
with the variable D agreeably to tlio law of 
dimini.shing returns. 

After analysing the operation of monopoly, 
Cournot advance.s from the simple to the com¬ 
plex by introducing a second ]»roprietor (ch. 
vii.) He, argues, by reasoning which lias been 
traversed by M. Bertrand {Journal des Savants 
for 1883 ; cp. Prof. Marshall, Fnnciples oj 
Economies, bk. v. chaji. viii. § 2, note, 2nd ed.), 
that with the division of tho proprietorship, 
the jiricc diminishes. There is, however, one 
curious cxee])tion to this rule. Suppose two 
commodities have no other use Imt to enter into 
the formation of a certain compound commodity 
ill the fixed proportion.s : mg. And let the 
“sources” from wliich the component conimo- 
diLie.s arc derived be initially in the hands of a 
; single monopolist; but afterwards let each of 
the two sources pass into the hands of an inde¬ 
pendent proprietor. \Vliat cll'cct on tho price 
of the compound will be produced by this 
breaking down of monopoly 1 Common sense 
would probably reply that tlie price would be 
lowered by increa.se oi coni]Kitition. But 
Cournot’s reasoning concludes that the price will 
be raised by the separation of the pro]irietor- 
ship (art. .^>7). Cournot gives the imaginary 
iiistaiiecof zinc and cojiper having no other use 
but to make brass. Thu following would Ik) a 
more im])ortant example. If a railway and 
line of stenmers have no other use except to 
foim part of a certain through journey; then 
primA fade, and in the abstract, it is more 
advantageous for tlie public that the tv’O should 
be in tho hands of a single monopolist than 
that they shouhl Ik' owned by two competing 
companies, each .seeking independently to t)btam 
for itself the maximum net profit This theorem 
exhibits the ]iowcr of Cournot’s methods in a 
very striking light 

When by the multiplication of producers, 
monopoly becomes “ extinct,** the equation for 
determining price assumes a certain 8im]dicity. 
It becomes of the form I2(;)) = r(p); where 
j) _ Y{j)\ is as before the demand curve; and 
r) = fi(p) is a euiTO expressing the quantity, 
that would be ofi'ered at any aasigned prico. 
1'he function ft is cunqiounded out of the 
functions expressing the coat of prodiKition to 
each jirodiicer, in such w’iso as to bring out 
very clearly the principle tliat the price is 
equal to tlie coat ol production of tlie last unit 
produced. In symbols = J ■whero p^ is 

tho price, Dk is the quantity of conimodiQ 
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supplied by any one producer, and 0'^ a function 
representing the cost to that ])roducer of the 
lost unit produced. It is to be obs(‘rvcd, that 
cost of production as usefl by Cournot must be 
interpreted as expense, exclusive of the remunera¬ 
tion to the cntrrprciicur for his own labour. 
Cournot docs not take into account what Jovons 
calls the “final disutility” of labour, any more 
than he has expounded the theory of final utilit> 
in the case of the consumer. 

II. The formnloj wliich take account of cost 
are well adapted to investigate the fitfect of a 
tax which may be regarded os an increase in 
cost of production. Cournot has discussed a 
variety of taxes, including “negative taxes,” 
or bounties ; on the supposition cither of mono¬ 
poly, or a regime of perfect competition. The 
following appear to be the most striking 
theorems. 

If a tax of so much per unit of commodity is 
im])Oscd on a mcjno))olised article, the conse¬ 
quent rise in pi-ice may be greater, equal to, or 
less than, the Ux. The loss to the monopolist 
is greater than the gain to tlic trea.sury (avt.s. 
33, 38). 

If a similar tax be imposed under a regime 
of competition, the rise in price will be less 
than the tax. There is no general relation 
between the loss to the producer and the gain 
to the treasury (arts. 51, 52). 

Couvor.se ])roposition.s arc tnic of bounties. 
Similar conclusions are dcduciblc \rith respect 
to an ad mlomn tax and a tithe (cha]>s. vi. and 
vii.) There are also some interesting theorems 
os to the edect of taxing one of two commodities 
employed m a fixed )>roportioii in the “joint 
production” of a certaiii compound, and not 
useful for any other purpose (art C2). 

The most vemaikablc results obtainwl by 
Cournot’s method ai-c those which relate to a 
tax on the importation or exportation of a com¬ 
modity subject to the law of diminishing returns, 
Couniot finds that the price in the importing 
country may possibly be lowered by the im¬ 
position of the tax (art. 70). ^Tliia }>aradoxical 
conclusion appears to the present writer to be ! 
duo to a Haw in the mathoiuatical reasoning. 
EquatifJiis (6) chap. x. ajipcar not to be legiti¬ 
mately deduced. Tiie following is another 
argument unexpectedly favourable to protection. 
Suppose a restruition of trade in respect of a 
cerbiin commodity between two localities is 
removed. Cournot concludes tliat neither the 
quantity nor the total value of that commodity 
,is necessarily increased by freedom of trade. 

III. Anmng miscellaneous topics treated 
mathematically there occurs first variation in 
geuerul prices. Comparing ratios to differences 

f U}V)ii the principle which i.s at tlie foundation 
‘ of logvithms, Cournot illustrates the change 
in the value of money in relation to other com¬ 
modities by the. motion of one b^dy relative to 
% set of other bodies. He compares the move¬ 


ment of general prices oauScd|by a change on 
the paf't of money to the apparent motion oi 
the stars due to the revolution of the earth 
(chap, ii.) It will he seen that Cournot’s 
j measure of the yai iation in the value of money 
I is of the nature of a mere type, or simple aver¬ 
age as distinguished from a “weighted” index 
number (see Inukx NllMBmis). 

The next tojuc to be noticed is Cournot's 
matliematiial treatment of the foreign ex¬ 
changes (chap, iii.) "Wo may say with Jovons 
of this investigation that it is “ highly ingeni¬ 
ous, if not particularly useful.” 

11 remains to speak of Cournot’s theory of 
•‘social revenue” (chap, xi.) lie well doHnes 
the national income so as to include the wages 
of so-called “unproductive” labourers. He 
gives fomuhe for the “real gain” and “real 
loss ” in revenue which are very similar to the 
methods by which statisticians wouhl now esti¬ 
mate a change in the “volume of trade.” In 
the definition of “real gain and loss” abstrac¬ 
tion is made of the detriment sulfered by those 
consumers who arc deterred by a rise of price 
from piircha-sing and the converse advantage 
accruing to those who are induced by a lower 
price to become purchasers. The peculiarity of 
this definition permits the truth, while it 
diminishes the importance, of Cournot’s para¬ 
doxical conclusion that, when a restriction of 
trade in respect of a certain commodity between 
Uvo localities is removed, the importing country 
.sufVere fl “real loss” (art. 89). Cournot him¬ 
self points out the limitations of liis theor)' 
He does not pretend to treat the question “au 
point dc vile do riiommc d’KLat. ’ f>ut he adds 
with modest eontidcncc, in words apjdieablo to 
his whole book and the mathematical method 
in general: 

“ 11 y anrait toujours dc ravantage h, eclaircir 
cn qnclques lignes, h, la favour de signes jir^cia, 
et d’nne m6thodc d'argumentation plus rigour- 
eu.se, lea difficultes .sonlevees par dcs volumes de 
con troverso,” 

The main ontlinas of Cournot’s system have 
been presented by their author in a form divested 
of mathematical symbol, or rather in two such 
forms, in two works dated 1863 and 1876 re¬ 
spectively. Of these versions the latter seems 
best to preserve the elegance of the original in¬ 
vestigation. Beth paraphrases arc aocompani^ 
with some additional and valii.iblo matter. 
Particular attention may be. called to the cri¬ 
ticism of Mill's theory of international trade, 
and to the remarks on “economic optimiam.” 
Some of these rcllcctionfl may bo found in an 
earlier work treating of the relation between the 
first principles of the difi'erent Hcicncos. 

Yet anotlier debt of gratitude is owed by poli¬ 
tical economists to Conrnot. In his masterly 
work on chances he has pointed out the l)cariP| 
oi’ the calculus of probabilities on statistics. 

F. Y. R, 
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The t'ollowi!)g#are the works of Cournot which 
wholly or in part relalc to political economy : 

Rech^ches sitr les Principes Math^matiquat de 
la Thiorie Ues Hichesses (18118).—ifxpojJiiV/n de la 
Thiorie des Chancea d des PTohabiUtia — 

Traiti de I'Enchainement dea Ideas FondamenliLhs 
dans lea Sciemea et dans V/Ualoire {ISQl). — Prin¬ 
cipes de la Tltlorie des liicftssaes (IS^Z).—Revue 
Sommaire des Docinnes Ecorunniqms (1876). 

COURT, PiKTiiR DE LA (1618*1085), horn at 
Leyden where ho succeeded his lather as a clotli- 
luanufacturcr after having studied law. Ho 
emigrated to Antwerp, 1672, being an adhevent 
of the pensionary of Holland, John de "Witt, 
murdered that year. In 1673 ho settled at 
Amsterdam, where he resided until his death. 
His principal works, all of a i)olemieal character, 
are:— 

IJet Welw.iiTeai der Stadt Leyden (The Wel¬ 
fare of the. City tf Leyden), ediLcd for tlic first 
time, 1845, I'y R. W. Uittewaall, under the title 
Proeve uit een ovuityeyeven statdhuishondknndiy 
geschri/t {Sper.imen of an unedited economical 
Work).—Intirsl van Holland of tc Gronden van 
Hollands Web'^mn unyaaev^ezen door v. d. H.— 
(Van den Hove de la Court), {Interest of Hol¬ 
land, or Grounds of Holland's 'welfare explained 
by V. 1). H.), Anisteniani, 1602, tianslated into 
German 1G65 (twice) and 1668. The second 
oiitiou of tl»e same work was entitled Aanwij- 
ring der heilsani^e. politike yronden en Maximen 
van de Repuhlike van Holland en Wesl-Vriesland, 
door V. d. H.— (Kxjdanaliona of the wholesome 
^c^iticul ilvctrin^s and maxims of the Republic of 
Holland and West-Ericsland, hy v. d. 11.), Am¬ 
sterdam, 1669. translated into Gfinnan, 1670; 
into French, 1709, under the title MSnmres de 
Jean dc Will ; into English, 1743, under the title 
}\>litic.al Maxims of the State of Holland, etc. by 
John do Witt, Pensimiary of Holland, etc. London, 
jiriuted for T. Noiir.se at the lianih, without 
Temple Bar. The fact is, that John de Witt 
added only some remarks, and wrote tlie chapters 
6 and 6 of part ili., as is now placed beyond 
doubt. De ia Court was a free-trader by con¬ 
viction, but principally for the merchants’ sake. 
Monopolies, especially those of the Indian Com¬ 
panies, he eagerly opposed. Industry too should 
be free in developing itself—guilds hinder im¬ 
provement : governmenlul rules, pre.scnbmg the 
mode of iiroducing and tin* (pnility of merchandise, 
give no security as to adulteiations, and cannot 
have any salutary eflest, the consumer being the 
only persiiu who can judge of what he wants. 

A. F. V. L. 

COURT ROLLS, MANORIAL ACCOUNTS 
and EXTENTS. Among the mcdiceval docu¬ 
ments most valuable for the purposes of 
economic history, mu.^l bo placed those which 
illustrate the manorial system. These may be 
olasflificd under the throe beads specibed above. 

I. Court Roll.s. The practice of enrolling 
the business done in the king’s court seems to 
have been begun near the end of Henry II.’s 
reign. The earliest evtant roll is one of 1194, 
and from that date onwaixls there is a fairly 


continuous series of these rolls at the Public 
Record Office. Some of the entries on them are of 
interest to the student of ooonomio history ; but 
tine rolls that arc likely to interest liiui mom 
are the rolls of local, usually manorial, coui-ts. 
Such rolls, not being public documents, must be 
sought in the libraries and muniment rooms of 
cathedrals, colleges, and landlords; but the 
Record Office lias a line collection of rolls 
concerning manors which at one time or 
anotlicr camo into the hands of the king. A 
few lords of manors liad begun to keep rolls 
before 1250, many before 1300 ; but rolls of 
the 13th century are not now very common. 
They arc of great value as evidence of the 
condition of the peasantry, the terms on which 
they held their lands, and the mode in which 
justice was done between and upon them. The 
entries fall into three main classes : (1) ca.scs of 
litigation between the tenants; (2) the punish- 
ment of petty offeuccs, cither against the 
manorial custom or against the general lavv; 
(3) the transfer of the customary tcucinents by 
surrender and admitbmcc, for the villain or 
customary lands of the manor could not be 
alienated without being given up into the hands 
of the lord, who thereupon admitted the new 
tenant. In the earlier ages, entries of the two 
former classes prevail; in later times, the court 
alnio.st ceasc.s to exercise a contentious jurisdic¬ 
tion, and the court roll becomes little more than 
a register of the titles of tho copyholders. 
The eo]>yholders, as in tho 15th century the 
customary tenants or tenants in villainage came 
to be called, acquired this name because co])ies 
of tho entries on tho court rolls concerning 
their lands served them as title-deeds. From 
the older rolls a gi-eat deal may be learnt about 
villainage, the common field system and tho 
state of agiicnlture. It may safely bo said 
that W'e never shall know how far the teuure of 
the niediieval ]>casaut was ])recariou8 until these 
documents have been examined. Rolls of 
municipal courts, and of the courts which ad¬ 
ministered “tlj^ law merchant" in fairs aud 
niQikets, illustrate another side of cooiiomic 
history, the condition of trade, the nature of 
merchant guilds and trade guilds, the treatment 
of foreigners and town life in general. We have 
some rolls of this claas even from tho thirteenth 
century. As yet hardly a beginning has been 
made towards publishing the court rolls; but 
tho Seldcn Society’s volume for 1889 contains 
a selection of enti’ic.s from cevtain rolls of the 
13th century which may be considorc<l 
tyjiicalj 

11. Manorial Accounts. The accounts of 
tho manorial officers, bailiffs, and reeves, are 
scarcely of such general interest os the court 
rolls and extents, but they afford excellent 
materials for the hi.st.ory of prices, and have been 
largely u.sed by Professor Thorold Rogers, 
They have not bccu printed, at least on any 
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largo scale, atul must be sought in the Pul)lic 
Record Office and private Tnimiincnt rooms. A 
▼ery full and very early .set of accounts relating 
to the Bishop of Wiiielicstcr's manors is in llio 
possession of llic Ecclesiastical Commiasionera. 

in. Manorial Extents. The “ extent'* of 
a manor is a description of it wliicli generally 
gives the names of the tenants, the si/c ol' tlieir 
holdings, the legal character of their tenure, the 
amount and nature of their rents and services, 
whether rendered in money, in produce, or in 
labour. Generally the extent is tlic result of a 
sworn verdict returned by a jury of tcnaiiLs to 
a set of interrogatories addressed to them by the 
lord's steward. To “extend” (RT'tcndcTc) a manor 
is to obtain by this process a full siatemeiii 
and valuation of all the lord's rights. On the 
continent, the ju’aotice of making .such manorial 
registers can be traced to very lemotc times and 
possibly is of Roman origin. The most famous 
of these very ancient registers is that of the 
Abbey of S. Germain des Pres, made in the time 
of Charles the Great (piihlished 1844 hy 11. 
Guerard under the title rohijjhiquc ih) Valdif 
Imiinon ; the first volume of a iiuw (dition hy 
Auguste liOngnon aj^poared in 188G). The 
England of the days before the Conqin-.st has 
apparently left us nothing at all eomparahle 
with this. But the “extent” comes inwiLh 
the CoiKpieror, and is at once applied to 
England on avast scale ; Domesday Book is an 
extent of the realm nnule on the king’s behalf 
by local juries. Gradually the lords of manms, 
especially the religious houses, followed lln‘ 
example thus set. Wc have a few extents 
from the 12th, many from the 13tli century. 
Some have been j)rinted ; some believed to be. of 
almost equal value still lie in manuscript. 

[Among piibli.shed extents arc i\\(i IhJdon ]Un>k, 
a survey of the Palatinate of Durham, printed as 
an appendix to the official edition of Domesday^ 
and again hy the Surtee.s Society.—Tljc Giasionhury 
Inquisitions (I’oxhiirghe Club).—The C'aHuUiry oj 
Durtnn Ahhey (Salt Society).—The HlacJc Book of • 
PeterhoroupL —The Domesday of St. Paid's. —the : 
Jlegisten of WorccHter Priory —The Cartulary of 
Bat,lie Ahhey (all for the Camden Society).—The 
Gartnlary of Gloucester Ahhey^ ami the Cartulary 
of Ramsey Abbey (both in the Rolls’ seric.s).— The 
Hundred Rolls, published hy the Record Com¬ 
missioners, give ver^ valuable extents of manors 
in Cambridgeshire, and some other counties.] 

■ COURTEN, Silt William (1672-]’63'6). 
See iNTERLOrKRR. 

• COURTIER (Broker). Sec Ciiasoe, 
Agents de. 

COURTS OF LAW (England). The princi¬ 
pal courts in England are the County Courts; 

Supreme Court of Judicature; and the 
. House of Lords. The jurisdiction of the County 

iConrta is ih most 'cases limited by the amount 

■ or,wine of the claims brought A>iward, i.e. 
£100 (County Courts Act, 1003, s. 3), and cases 


started in the High Court, not exceeding that 
limit, can be remitted, w'lictlicr tVamed in con¬ 
tractor tort (County Courts Act, 1919, s. 1), and 
casea in which tlie ]ilaintill' is imjiecuuious (s. 2). 
Oil the oilier liand, in a proper case a County 
Court action can lie removed for trial in tlie Higii 
Court, or can be sent from one County Court to 
another. Theirjurisdiction is nnliniiled in bank- 
nipti^y ]n-oceediugs. Tlie Comity Court-s have no 
erimiiial bn.sine.ss. By a. r)G of the Act of 18S8 
county courts arc inoompelont to try actions of 
ejectiiiciit or involving the title to heredita- 
nicuts, tolls, fair.s, markets, or franchises, or for 
lilicl, slander, Reduction, or broacli of promise of 
inaiTiiige. Numerous subseipieiit statutes have, 
oonferrod sjiocial jurisdiction, such as the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, and the Re¬ 
striction of Rriils, etc., A<it.s. The vaiious 
statnti's rcd.atiiig to these courts, which were 
lirst estahlislied in 181G, have been eonsnlidaied 
by the County Courts Aet, 1S88 (.">1 k Viet, 
o. 43). Tlic Snjircme C(>ui't of .ludie;itme con¬ 
sists of llis Majesty’s High Court and Hi.s 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal. The High Ctmrt 
consists of the. King's Bench Division, the 
Clianeery Divi.sion, and the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiialty Division. Bankruptcy is allotted 
to tile King .s Bench Division. Tlie High Court 
has original jurisdietion in all civd inatter.s 
whicliinay bo brought befoiean English Lribniml, 
bn taplainti If instituting itroeecdiiigsintheHigh 
Court, for which a County Court wouhl have 
been competent hn.s to submit to unjileasnni 
etnibcqueneoa as legards co.sts. The nctivo 
judges of the High Court are the Lord Cliief 
.Iiisliee, the President of the i’robaI<‘, etc. 
Division, and twenty-two ]misiie judge.s (liftcen 
in the King’s Bench Ibvision, six in the 
Chancery Dhlsion, and one in iiie Probate, 
Di\oroe, and Admiralty Division). 'I’lin judges 
as a rule sit alone, luit some matters in the 
King’.s Bench Division {e.g. ajtjK'als from 
County Courts) are hoard by Divisional Court.s 
con.sisting of two, and in (‘xeeptional ciise.s even 
of tlirce judge.s. In Admiralty proceedings the 
judge has frequently the assistance of two 
nautical asse-sRom. Tlie courts of assize, silling 
periodically in tlic jirovinec.s, are now con.sidered 
as belonging to the High Court; the niatler.s 
coming before these courUi are generally tried 
by judges of the* King’s i^ench Division, but 
they act as judges of as.sizc hy virtue of a .speeial 
commiKsion i.s.sncd separately on eatdi (»ce<ision. 
For the jini'iiose of ilio as.sizcs England and 
Wales are subdivided into seven circuit.s. Tlieie 
are also distiiet registiies in the prmineefl at¬ 
tached to the High Couit in which all pre¬ 
liminary steps may b(! taken. In London these 
preliminary proceediiig.s take place jiartly in Iho 
central office, partly in the judge’s chambers. 
Criminal oaiiscs are tried at the nssir^cR and also 
(exceplionally) by tlie King’s Bench Division. 
Five judges of the latter division form tho Court 



of Criminal Appeal, hoarhig appeals af^ainst 
c3oiiviction ot Benfconce (Crini. App. Act, 11107, 
c. 23), and in cases of particular iriiportanec all 
tlio. King’s Bench judges sit together for tluit 
purpose. The Court of Ajipcal licurs 
from the High Court. It is conijioscd of four 
cx-ojjicio judges : the Lord Cliantsellor, the Lord 
Chief Justice, the Master of the Lolls, and the 
President of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division, and of five ordinary judges (called 
Lords Justices of Appeal). As a general rule, 
three judges of the Court of Appeal sit together; 
in particularly important cases the court is 
sometinies composed of six judges. The Supreme 
Court has been created by the Supreme. Court 
of Judu’.aturo Act 1873 (36 & 37 Viet. c. 66), 
and its constitution has been moditiod by a 
number of subsequent acts. Tlic House of 
Lords hears appeals from the English Court of 
Appeal, and fiom the corresponding courts in 
Scotland and Ireland. There are four salaried 
judges forniiiig ]'art of that tribunal who are 
called lords of appeal in ordinary, and who 
enjoy all the ]>rivilegns of the peerage during 
their lifetime (Apjiellate Jin-isdiction Act, 1887). 
Besides these, the Lord Chancellor and such 
peers as have held any high judicial office take 
part in the judicial jiroceediiigs of the House. 
It ouglit to be mentioned that the same lords 
aud a few other members of the Privy Council 
foiin the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Cuuncil, a tribunal hearing apjjcals ironi the 
I eclesiastical courhs and from the highest courts 
of appeal in India and tho colonies and do- 
peiideneies. In addition to the courts which 
e have enumerated, there are a number of courts 
of exclusively criminal jurisdiction (such as tho 
Central Criminal Court at the Old Bailey, the 
courts of quarter session and of iietLy session, 
the stipendiary magistrates’ courts, etc.), and 
others of purely local importance (as the Loitl 
Mayor’s Court in the city of London, the Liver- 
]iool Court oM’.issage, etc.). w. a. n. 

COUK'l’S(l ukland). The Courts of Noillieru 
Ireland are the following : 

(1) .Sujuenie Court of Judicature in Korthern 
Ireland, ouiiijuising (rr,) the Court of Appeal in 
Northern Ireland eonshsting of the Chief Justice 
aud two Lords Justices and having a]qicllate 
jurisdiction subject to ajipeal to tho House of 
Lords, and (b) tho INgh Court of Justice in 
Northern Ireland having unlimited original 
jurisdiction. 

(2) The County Courts, having jurisdiction 
in tort and eontnict up to £50, in ejectment 
up to £30 annual value, in equity and lu'obate 
up to £500 (persoiialtj), and £30 annual value 
(land), and also considerable criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion and several statutory jurisdictions. 

(3) Petty Sessions, boiiig courts of summary 
jurisdiction having civil jurisdiction up to £2, 
and criminal jurisdiction in minor oflences. 

(4) Tho Court of the Irish Laud Commission 
VOL. 1. 


consisting ofa judicial commissioner and having 
special statutory jurisdiction in relation to land. 

Irish Free iSlaie. The courts at present 
(November 1923) functioning closely resemble 
tliose in Northern li-cland, Uit it is intended 
to abolish tliem aud to set up the follouing new 
courts early in 1921, vi/.: 

(J) Tho Supreme Coui t, consisting of a Chief 
Justice and two ]misne judges and liaving final 
appellate juiisdietion. 

(2) The Ifigli Court, consisting of a Piesiilcnt 
and five jiuisno judges and having unlimited 
original jurisdicition. 

(3) The Circuit (’oiirt, having jurisdiction 
in contract and toil up to £300, iii ejectment 
up to £60 annual value, in equity and probate 
U]) to £1000 (personalty), and £60 annual 
value (laud), and also full criminal jurisdiction 
excejit murder, treason, and piracy. 

(4) The District Court, being a court of 
summary jurisdiction, and having jurisdiction 
ill civil cases iij) to £25, and criminal juris¬ 
diction in minor ollenccs. 

(5) The Central (.'liininal Court an<l tho 
High Court Circuit, each consi.sling of a judge 
of llie High Court and having unlimited 
criminal jui Lsdiction. 

(6) Tile; Court of Criminal Appeal, consisting 
of a judge of llic Sujueiiie Couit aud two 
judges of the High Court and liaving a]»pellate 
Jurisdiction in criminal matters, subject to a 
limited ajipoal to the Sujiiemc Court. 

(7) 'J'horc is also in the Tree State a Court 
of tlie IiLsh Land Comiiiission, jiresidcd over by 
a judge of the existing High Court aud having 
special statutory jurisdiction in relation to land. 
This court will continue under the new scheme 
.set out above and will be presided over by a 
judge of the new High Court. w. A. ti . 

CUULTS (SnoTLAXu), Thciuincipal courts 
ill Scotland arc (1) the Sliehtr Courts, (2) the 
High Court of Jiisticiaiy, (3) the Court of 
Session. CourLs arc also held by justices of the 
peace and magistrates cl hnrglis. 

(1) A Slieriir Court exists for each county 
and has an oxteiTsivo civil and crimiiiaHjuris- 
diction (including baiikruplcy jurisdiction); it is 
]>rcsidoil over by the slicrill' ju iiicijial or by the 
sliorid substitute. Tho shoiilf iirincipal and 
shcrilf substitut* are both salaried judges and 
must ho trained lawyers. Au. appeal lies from 
the shorilf suhstituto to the sherilf jirincipal or 
direct to tho t'ourt of Session, tho appeal to the 
latter court being competent where the cause 
exoeeds £50 in value. An apjieal also lies from 
the sheritf principal to the Court of Session iii 
cau.ses over £50. 

(2) Tlie High Court of Justiciary in tho 
sujircmo criminal court for Scotland. Tlio 
judges of this court, called “ lords commis.sioncrs 
(il justiciary,” hold sittings with juries in 
I'klinburgh and in tho larger provincial towns 
(Circuit Courts). Since 1887 every judge of 
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tlio Court of vSrssion is ono of the lords com¬ 
missioners of justiciary. Tlie lord president of 
the Court of Session, as President of tlio High 
Court of diisticiary, has tho title of “lord 
justice gencrid.” 

(8) before the Court of Session, actions which 
tho sheriff is not competent to try 1111131 be 
brought iu the. llmt instance; and as regards 
all other actions, it has a coneurrcjit jurisdiction 
with tho Sheriff Court. Its judges are called 
“Senators of the College of Justice " or “ Lords 
of Council and Session ” ; the head of the 
judiciary Las the title “lord president,” and 
the judge next to him in rank is called “lord 
justice clerk.” The court is divided into (a) 
the Inner House, consistijig of two divisions, 
presided over respectively by tlic “ lord presi¬ 
dent ” and the “ lord justice clfik,” four judges 
sitting in each division, throe forming a quorum ; 
and (h) the Outer House, consisting of five 
judges who arc called “louls ordinary.” Actions ] 
arc generally brought, in the first instance, 
before one of the loids ordinary, and may tlien 
go to ono of Dio divisions of the Inner House 
by way of appeal, but certain matters (includ- , 
ing a)ipeaLs from the 81101111 Court.s) go direct to 
the Inner House. Actions of a certain de- 
scriptioii coming before the Court of Session 
arc tried with a jury, but, on the whole, the 
trial by juiy of civil actions is not nearly as 
frequent in Scotland as it is in England. 

Ai'poals lie from the Court of Session, but 
not from the High Court of Justiciary, to the 
House of Lords, 

In rcsjicct of the administration of estates 
the Court of Session bus the full powers of a 
court of equity. w. a. b. 

COVEKTUKE. A legal term used to denote 
marriage; a mamed woman being said to bo 
“under coverture.” At common lawcoveilurc 
merged tho wife’s personality in that of her 
husband, and the result was that her property 
was governed by the following rules. (1) All 
freeholds of which she was seiseil at the time of 
marriage or afterwards vested in her and the 
husband jointly dming their joint lives, he 
- being entitled to the control and management 
and to tlio profits, but only able to alienate 
with the wife’s consent. On the death of the 
wife, the husband, under certain circumstances, 
took a life interest in her heritable freeholds. 
( 2 ) All chattels real vested in the husband, so 
that he could alienate them during his life ; but 
if she survived him, and ho had not alienated 
them, they vc-sted in her. (3) Chattels personal 
vested in the husband absolutely, but if they 
were ehoses in acOon his title only became com- 
‘ploto when he reduced them iiito jiosaession. 

It was, however, provided that if he re¬ 
quired the aid of a court of equity to enable 
"him to wqmre.-the projierty, snch aid was only 
'given on tho condition that ho .settled a ])ortioii 
I of the property on the wife and children. Hy 


the Married 'Womaif s Property Act of 1870 (83 
& 34 Viet c. 93) certain descripfions of property 
which at common law would have vested iu the 
husband were declared to be separate estate, 
and by the Act of 1882 (45 k 46 Viet. c. 76) 
every woman married on or after Ist January 
1883 ifl enabled to acquii'»;, hold, and dispose oi 
property as if she were unmarried. The result 
is tliat tho wife’s personality no longer merges 
in that of her husband, though in some res[)6cta 
she docs not possess the same status as a single 
woman. 

[Macqueeu’s Law of Husband and Wife, 3rd 
ed., London, 188.5.] J. E.O. M. 

COWELL, John WKLaFonn, author of 
Letters to the Light Hon. F. T. lianng on the In 
slitution of a Safe and Profitable Paper Currency^ 
1848—an automatic aiTangoment for maintain¬ 
ing a gold reserve, the third (or some definite) 
partof the outstanding notes payable ondemand. 
This idea is reproduced in Further Letters wi 
Curreney . . ., 1858. Cowell oontribu\od, as 
assistant commissioner, to tho evidence col¬ 
lected by the poor law commissioners, 1834. 

• ¥. T. E. 

COWRIE. A shell found on tho shores of 
tho Maidive and Laccadive Islands, and used as 
small cliangc in Siam, parts of India, and on 
the west coast of Africa. In Guinea 2000 
cowries = 1 macuta, cr teu-cent silvor piece 
which is valued at l'9d. F. E. A. 

COXE, Tench (1755-1824), bom in Phila- 
dcljihia, I’ennsylv.tiiia, Having entered on a 
' mercantile life ho became assistant secretary 
of the treasury in 1790; and comniissionei 
of tho revenue 1792-97. He early devoted 
much attention to economic subjects, and in 
1787 wrote An Inquiry into i]\e Prvneipla on 
which a Conimereial System for the United States 
of Ameiica should be founded; to which are 
added some Political OhscrvaJ.ions connected with 
the Subject, Philadelphia, 1787, pp. 52. This 
favoured the prohibition of the coasting trade 
to foreign shipping ; tho importation of foreign 
goods in tho bottoms only of the country produc¬ 
ing them, and in other respects was influenced by 
Die commercial policy of England at that time. 
Coxe also demanded special encouragement to 
manufactures and the exemption of raw materials 
fiom tariff duties. In 1792 he published an 
Meaiiiination ofi Lord Sftefiicld's Obsi'-out-ions on 
the Comnierce of tlte United Piovlruies, to prove 
that Lord Sheffield was wrong in his gloomy 
prophecies for the future of tlic new republic. 
Tliise two articles with others and additional 
matter may he found in a View of the United 
Sfidcs of Aiiicrica, in a scries of papers, wrUten 
at various times between the years 1787 and i 
interspersed with authentic docameiUs; the wholt 
tending to exhibit the progress anti present sUiii 
of dml and religious liberty, pcpulalion, agri 
culture, exports, imports, fishenes, naviyationt 
ship-building, manufaetttres, and general 
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^overruntSt Philadelphia, t794, pp. 518. He 
laboured enr ^gciioally for the establishment of 
cjotton maimlactures, and is said to have been 
the first to attempt to bring an Arkwright 
machine to the United States. Among his 
other writings are Thoughts on Naval Tower and 
the encourageinent of Commerce and Manufaeiv/rts^ 
1806; Memoir on Gv/liivation, Trader andManu- 
faclurc of GotioUy 1807 ; On the Navigation Act, 
1809 ; and in particular A Statement of the Arts 
and Manufactures of the United States of A niericxi, 
for tfie year 1810, Philadelphia, 1814. This 
latter was prepared under the direction of the 
government for the census of 1810, and rcjirc- 
sents tlie first extended attempt to make an 
industrial census of the country. The first 
part of this is descriptive, and the remainder 
statistical. As a statistical inquiry, it is almost 
a failure as measured by modern standaixls. 
His oflicial pajjcrs, 1790-97, may be found 
in American State Papers, Finance, vol. i. 

D. n. D. 

CRADOCKE, Fiiancis, author of An Ex¬ 
pedient. foi' talcing away all Impositions and for 
raising a Jhivcnue without Taxes, KiOO ; i<hd of 
Wealth IHscnwred . . . 1661. The author 
propose!! a land bank with “ imaginary money,” 
as “a discovery of rielier mines than any the 
king of Spain is owiut of.” This jirojcetor was 
added (along with I’elty) to the king's council 
on ti'odo i^WcAtUh Disiovcrcd, llylcaf.) 

[t^uarb.iy Journal of Economics, vol. ii. p. 485.] 

V. Y. K. 

CRAl'T GUILDS. See ConvonAUONs ok 
Auts and Tuadks. 

CRAIG, .l()UN,*of Glasgow, autlior of Ele¬ 
ments of ToliticaC Science, 1814 ; and lie- 
marks 'tn some Fundamental Jhetrincs in 
Political Economy, 1821. All Craig’s re¬ 
marks are not so erroneous as his doctrine that 
“ value in use must be very accurately measured 
by value in exchange.” f. y. e. 

CREDIT, ^Thc fundamental notion in credit, 
as the name itself implies, is trust or confidence, 
but this characteristic obviously needs limita¬ 
tion ; for the buyer of an article must always 
repose some coiifKlonco in the dealer even wlien 
the transaction is for cosh, and the practical 
rule is caveat emptor. There emerges then as 
the second principal characteristic the idea of 
deferred payment, takhig payment in the widest 
sense of the term. A credit transaction involves 
time before it is comjdutcd, that is to say, a 
commodity, or the use of a commodity for a 
time, or service of some kind is rendered now, 
whilst the reciprocal service or commodity is 
given after a specified intervaL Some writers 
have regarded this time element as really the 
primary characteristic, because in some species 
of credit transactions there is practically perfect 
security, and thus no demand on the confidence 
of the person who makes the advance. It is 
certainly useful to emphasise the time in some 


cases. In this way, for example, we imdorstand 
how the ecclesiastical economists of the Middle 
Ages thought it sinful to demand or receive a 
reward on account of deferred payment, because 
they conceived that time in itself liad no value, 
whdst a modern writer who looks on time as 
fundamental in the accumulation and use of 
capital, has no difficulty in giving moral 
approval to the reward for Abstinenoe (g.tJ.) 
Historically, however, and to a very great ex¬ 
tent in the modern world, confidence or trust 
is certainly of the essence, and not merely an 
accidont, of credit. 

Much controversy has taken place a.s to tlie 
distinction between capital, in the sense of pro¬ 
duction capital (see CAriTAL), and credit. The 
individual merchant or manufacturer regards 
his credit as one of the principal requisites in 
carrying on his business. A manufacturer with 
good credit can at once ex])and his business to 
meet a growing demand, whilst his inferior in 
mercantile standing must proceed more slowly. 

11 thus aj)peara tliat, from the individual point of 
view, it is naturally regarded as giving increased 
productive power. Then, as so often happens 
in economics, a simple summation is made of 
the advantages of individuals, and credit comes 
to be regarded as part of the national (produc¬ 
tion) capital, just in the same way as a national 
protectionist policy is fallaciously constructed 
from considering the gains to particular pro¬ 
tected industries. It is evident, however, that 
in its simplest form, so far as production is con¬ 
cerned, credit cannot directly increase the actual 
means of production which are potentially at 
the service of a nation, but can only transfer 
the right to use these means from one member 
of the community to another. Credit siqqdics 
in fact (as pointed out above) a species of medium 
of exchange, and logically the mere exchange of 
products or instruments is quite different from 
the actual increase of commodities. Thus, 
credit in the ordinary souse of the term cannot 
bo considered as part of tlie national ([>roduction) 
capital. 

Hut altiiouglfa sharp distinction ujay be 
drawn logically between exchange and produc-^ 
tioii, it is obvious that in a modern industrial 
society exchange is practically a necessary port 
of production. For without exchange division 
of labour, which is fundamei^tal in production, 
could not bo canied out, and w'ithont credit 
exchange itself, in the present state of society, 
could not bo effected sufficiently for division of 
labour. Accordingly, so far a well organised 
system of credit may be regarded as one of the* 
])roductive forces of industry. This is well illus¬ 
trated by the occurrence of comiiiercial crises, 
which for the time being through the collapse of 
credit place a check on the ]»roduction of tlie 
nation. Bagohot very justly ascribed a largo part 
of our commercial supremacy over continental 
nations to the superior organisation of our credit. 




At the same lime, however, it seems useful to 
retain the old distinction so sharply emphasised 
by Ricardo, M'Cullocli, Mill, etc., betwocn tlir 
actual material (production) capital and the 
mere transference of the ri^dit to use that 
capital. If this is done, it will still be open 
to the economist to ])oint out the diirerent 
methods by which indirectly credit tends to 
increase production and also the accumulation 
of capital (iu the narrower sense). (1) Uy 
means of credit capital finds its way into the 
hands of those wlio can use it to most advan¬ 
tage, as is shown in the increased discount of 
bills when a trade begins to flourish. Again 
many large undertakings would be imjiossiblc 
without credit, I'.rj, the construction of rail¬ 
ways, the imjtrovement of lands by funds 
obtained on mortgag(i, etc. The return for 
tlio funds immediately advanced must from 
the nature of the case be deferred. AVe may 
go further and say that as soon os wc jiass 
from the simplest stage of society in winch tin*, 
individual ju'ovidcs for his own wants, this 
deferred element whicli is the basis of credit 
comes to the front. The landowner must give 
credit to the vi4iaye.r and also to the farmer, 
and similarly at every stage of a manufacture 
credit is given before the finished product is 
available to meet the cost of production. (2) 
By means of credit also the amount of national 
capital available for production is increased. 
Those whose savings would be too small 
the working classes) if used alone, aud those 
{e.g. the professional classes) who cannot use 
their wealth in material production, are enabled 
by credit institutions and all kinds of joint- 
stock associations to add to the means of pro¬ 
duction. In former times, as Adam Smith 
points out, almost the only means of employing 
possible surplus wealth was by keejiing large 
numbers of retainers who were for the most 
part un]>roductivo consumers. 

The effects of competition in increasing the 
efliciency of production in spite of the defects 
of the eiUrcprewur system, have often been 
pointed out {e,.g. by Walked), and even the 
socialists often allow that from the productiou 
point of view simply the regime of conii)etition 
is perhaps superior to that of organised state 
control. But credit is evidently essential to 
the full dcvclopTjient of competition, aud the 
growth of credit is historically one of the most 
marked characteristics of the progress of society 
from status to contract. In nearly all contracts 
there is a deferred element on one side at least, 
in other words nearly all contracts involve 
predit, and thus again, indirectly at least, 
credit, by giving play to freedom of contract 
and competition, increases production. 

Even taking the comparatively naiTow view 
of Mfll.oii th^Telations of capital to industry, 
wo learn that although iudust^ is limited by 
tapital it seldom comes up to that limit, and 


wo may add the more perfect the credit organisa¬ 
tion the greater the mobility orcapital, and the 
nearer it iipjuoachcs to iiie limit And when 
we take the wider definitions of ca])ital (see 
Cai'I'I'Al), now generally accepted, it seems 
possible to include certain species of credit 
directly under capital. An elfcciive system of 
banking certainly increases the revenue not 
only of bankers but of the nation at large, 
and the “bank money” of the money market 
is to a great extent purely the creation of 
credit, and is as elTicient as actual coin. It 
may of course be said that it is only “ropro- 
seutative ” money, but it is the result of 
highly-skilled labour and of reservation for 
future needs which are the general cliaractcr- 
istics of capital. Thus John Law (?.r.) in his 
famous system was guilty not of a direct 
fallacy, but rather of exaggerating a truth 
from tho theoretical standpoint; and prac¬ 
tically, as he himself pointed out, he failed by 
trying to compress within too short ^ time 
what must take generations for its dovclop- 
ment. Credit effects a very great economy of 
the national resources, and thus may fairly 
come under revenue capital. Nor does this 
view appear to clash with popular usage, for 
we find in estimates of national capital tliat 
account is generally Liken of the capital of 
banks and insurance societies and the like, 
although strictly, and taking only material 
(production) capital, this would involve count¬ 
ing the same elements twice over. 

[Besides the treatment of credit in the text-books, 
the reader may consult the ihastcrly work of Knies 
[Dffr Credit), which Rives a critical historical sur¬ 
vey as well as nu original view of the theory, and 
the article by Wagner iu Schduberg’s Handhiich^ 
which, more Uennanico, gives a complete biblio¬ 
graphy up to date. For the views of Mr. 
Macleod on credit see his works.] J. 8. N. 

CREDIT. Influekcj! ok Prices. Credit 
supplies the means whereby tbo transfer of 
wealth from one person to another is effected for 
a period of time, at the end of which it is restored 
to its owner. Having given this very general 
description of credit, it is necessary to be more 
specific. Thus, credit may be given in tho 
form of commodities transferred by a tradesman 
to a customer, and paid for in money after an 
interval. In tjiiscase, the “consideration” for 
the credit given is sometimes not mentioned, 
but as a matter of fact it is obtained by the 
tradesman in the form of an addition to the 
price. Sumotimes it is expressly understood 
that when goods are sold, some rate of interest 
on the cash price will be charged if they are not 
paid for at once. This form of credit, however, 
is of little importance from an economic point 
of view, though it is of importance in other 
ways. The only prices it alTcuts are retail 
prices. 

Tho credit given in wholesale traitaoctions if 
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of much grcalor interest to the economist. It 
U a powerful a^^ent for influencing ju-iccs, since 
it gives rise to what are known as bills of ex¬ 
change (see Bill Bhokino ; Bill of Ex¬ 
change), with all the consequences which 
their use brings with it. In this case, how¬ 
ever, the credit is given, or at any rate is 
supposed to be given, as the result of a Irans- 
action in commodities, that is in real articles of 
definite value such as actual bales cf cotton, or 
cotton cloth, pigs of iron, or other goods. The 
bill is drawn by the seller on the buyer, and 
the buyer “meets” it in throe, four, or six 
months’ time according to the nature of the 
bill. Ho gets the money, however, at once, 
by “disuountiiig” the hill with his banker, 
who kcej)3 it until it is due ; or the drawer may 
discount it witli a Ihll-bruker if he has facilities 
for such an ''poratioii, who in his turn may sell 
it to a banker, or eirjiloy it as a “ security bill ” 
in his husiness. When any ]>articular trade 
is active and jwolitahle, bills arising out of it 
appear in increased nuinhers. They not only 
enable the drawer to use the money due to him 
for a sale at once, and set the drawer free from 
the immediate need of finding money to pay for 
what he has bought, but they may also bo used 
as a basis for a temporary iucicase of the credit 
commanded by the person who discounted them. 
Bill-brokers sometimes pledge bills they have 
buught with baukers, aa security for a short loan, 
and this leads to the eoiisidoratiou of another 
form of ciedit, which is even more eifoctive 
than bills as an instrument for raising prices. 

Bankcib Advaiu’cs .—Many jicoplo suppose 
thata blinker's “dejwsits” are solely the result 
of the 'faying in of money to the custonifir’s 
account. As regards private individuals this is 
so in the main (see Hki’osits), hut a consider¬ 
able part of a business man’s dejiosit is the 
result of advances made to hini, usually but not 
always on sc^jurity. A successful moinifacturei' 
or merchant has no difficulty in getting such 
advances except in times of abnormal pressure 
in the money market, sometimes os an “over¬ 
draft,” though this mode of giving credit is 
rarely adopted by banks in the metrojiolis, but 
usually as a loan, provided he can satisfy his 
banker that tbo operation ho wonts the money 
for is a sound one. ‘lii times of great trade 
activity a great deal of the money in the hands 
of bankers is placed at the disposal of enterpris¬ 
ing men of business, and in these circumstances 
prices generally are apt to rise very rapidly, 
especially if the men to whom the advances are 
made are engaged in one or two of the loailing 
trades of the country. A considerable rise in 
the price of coal and imn is sure to produce a 
rise in most other articles of commerce, and 
during the middle stages of a gcuoral rise in 
prices, money is lent freely, and under these 
circumstances the economio organism is in a 
etato of the highest efficiency. Credit is tlien 


at its maxiTnym, and exemisos its fullest effect 
on jirices. Later on, when prices have risen 
very much, bankers become aware that the 
totJil volume of their customers’ obligations is 
larger than is finite safe, and they therefore 
make advances with more caution. 

Ba/nk Notes. —It used to be thought that 
hank notes were the most jKiwerful of all agents 
for raising prices, but that idea has long been 
abandoned, though it has been true where the 
notes arc inconvertible. All authorities are 
now agreed that convertible notes cannot be 
ovor-issned. Iiicfuivcrtible notes can be and 
have been ovei -issned, but they cannot bo kept 
in circulation at par unless their issue is care¬ 
fully restricted to meet the actual needs of the 
commercial community, as was done ^Yith con- 
summatc skill by the Bank of France after the 
war of 1870. An excessive issue of inconvertible 
iKjtes may raise prices enormously. Theoreti¬ 
cally the rise will be cfpial in all articles, but 
in practice some commodities are usually affected 
more than othens. One peculiarity of an exces¬ 
sive note issue is that it ojicrates primaitly on 
retail prices instead of on wholesale prices as 
an expansion of banking credit does. In some 
countries—in Scotland, for instance— conveiiibh 
notes are an important jiart of the machinery 
by which the business of bankers is carried on. 
A person in a small way of business, for whom a ii 
account is ojioucd by a Scotch bank, may take a 
liii'go part of what he requires in the bank’s own 
m>tc.s, which thus ])ractically take the place of 
Cheipics. The system works well in Scotland, 
and it is quite probable that it would also work 
in England, though it is questionable whether 
it is aijsointely neodod, os owing to the great 
extension of the cheque system any person who 
has a good business, however small, can obtain 
the support of a banker. In any case a sound, 
that is a convertible, bank note issue cannot be 
nearly as effective an agent for facilitating the 
expansion of business as the system of advances, 
or “ book credits,” as Mill called them. Such 
credits are cujiakle of oxjiansion, limited only 
by bankers’ ojiiuiou of the solvency of their 
customers. That opinion may at times be 
wrong, and then too much money is lent to the 
wrong ])Cople, prices are forced up too high, and 
a commercial crisis ensues. 

Chiiq^ies .—The cheque syAem is a necessary 
part of the banking system, and cheques are 
iioi, in the first instance, a form of credit at all. 
If a bank’s customer merely draws against cash 
actually deposited by him, it is obvious that* 
the cheques he draws to pay debts or to provide 
himself with cash for daily use are not credit 
instruments, except to a very limited extent. 
Eveu when a cheque is drawn against an ad¬ 
vance granted to the customer by the bank, it 
is not the cheque w'hieh is the instrument of 
credit but the advance itself. But when, as is 
occasionally the case, cheques pass through 
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Mvoral hands before being ])i-csentod to the 
bank on which they are drawn, they become 
instruments of credit, taking the place of coin 
or notes in the district where they circulate. 
In England, whore a large proportion of pco]>lc 
have banking accounts, cheques do not circulate 
long in this way, for they almost immediately 
reach the hands of some person who pays them 
into a bank, by whom they are “cleared” in 
the usual manner, but there is reason to think 
that in countnes whore banking is less de>'eloped 
than in the United Kingdom, cheques on banks 
of great reputation are made to do a good deal 
of work as an aid to the coin and note circula¬ 
tion. Cheques on London banks givon to hotel¬ 
keepers on the Continent often “remain out” 
for months, and when finally cleared are covered 
with the endorsements of the persons and tinns 
through whoso hands they have passed. Such 
cheques have, during the period in ([ue.sLioii, 
formed a real addition to the circulation of the 
distriots tliey have traversed. 

Foreign Cheques .—During the last ton or 
twelve yeara there has been an important ex¬ 
tension of the cheque system in connection with 
foreign trade, cheques drawn in Berlin and 
Paris on a London banking house having be¬ 
come negotiable instruments ])ayablc at sight, 
just like a cheque drawn in Manchester on a 
Loudon baak, so close oi'e the relations between 
these two great capitals and London. A still 
more remarkable feature of modern business is 
the use of “ tclegiuphic transfers," which are 
largely used in trade with India and the United 
States. Tlicy are of course merely orders sent 
by bankers to their agents in foreign cities to 
pay specific sums over to certain jMsrsons, but 
they greatly facilitate the operations of mer¬ 
chants and hankers. 

Among the arrangements which have facili¬ 
tated the extension of credit must be included 
the clearing houses established in London, Man¬ 
chester and New York (see Clea-King Houses ; 
Clea.hingHoU8E,theLondonBa.nkebs', App.) 

[Ricardo, Works (M‘CuIlocii),“eh. xxviL—Mill, 
Political Economy, bk. iii. eh. xi. xii. and xiii,— 
P. A. Walker, Money, pts. il. and iii.—Bageliot, 
Ijmlard Street, passim .—Adam Smith, bk. li. 
ch. ii.] w. B. 

CREDIT FONgiER OF FRANCE. This 
institution is intended to enable house and 
landownere to raise money on mortgage at a 
low rate of interest, with facility of repayment 
by an annuity including redemption of the 
•capital. The foundation of the Ondit Fancier 
Yas due to the economist M. Wolowski. It 
dotes from 1852, but had been preceded in 
1620 by a moitgage bank called the Game 
SypoOUcaire, which, after a struggling exist¬ 
ence, finitlly liquidated in 1846. The new 
establishment was created under^vemmental 
fatronoge, and invested wth spSial privileges 
which oonstituted a virtual monopoly. Tiie 


original idea was to found a number of mort¬ 
gage banks, each with its ojierations confined 
to a prescribed region. Three only were 
organised, those of Paris, Nevers, and Mar¬ 
seilles ; the last two were afterwards absorbed 
by the first, the operations of which were then 
extended to the whole of France. They were 
styled Fondires with the name of their 

locality. On tlieir amalgamation the subsist¬ 
ing one M'os at first called the Banque FoncUrt 
de France, but on re[)resentations by the Bank 
of France, which feared a confusion from the 
similarity of names, tlm title was changed to 
that of Credit Fancier dc France. Tlic opera- 
tions of this establishment were at first re- 
stri(5ted to loans on houses and rural property, 
with or without redemption by a sinking fund. 
They wore extended in 1858 to loans for drain¬ 
age ; in 1860 to Algeria, and in 1860 the 
Vriidit Fonder was authorised to lend to towns 
and departments for pul)lic works and imflrovc- 
ments. This last extension contributed in a 
great measure to the vjist public works eom- 
menoed under the empire and since continued. 
The Vr^dil was also empowered in 1860 

to make advances in the form of discounts to 
the Sous-Comptoir des Entrepreneurs, a con¬ 
tractors’ bank, which lends on mortgage to 
builders after tlieir work has reached a certain 
stage, and while in progress ; the Cridil Fonder 
itself only granting loans on houses when ready 
for occupation. When the buildings are 
finished the bills discounted by tlie Soxts- 
Goinptoir, and rediscounted by the CrMit 
Fonder, are cancelled by a regular mortg.ige to 
the latter com])any. The Gridit Fancier patron¬ 
ised in 1861 the I'oiination o( iha Crddit Aijrieole, 
instituted to make advances to agriculture 
not authorised by its own statutes, and which 
it assisted in a similar manner by rediscounts. 
This involved the Gt&HI Fonder in difficulties 
in 1876, the Crddit Agricole haying iinpru- 
doiitly taken in nearly seven millions sterling 
of treasury bills of the Egyptian floating debt, 
and passed them on to the Grddii Fonder. The 
Egyptian government having made default, the 
Cr&iil Agricole had to go into liquidation, and 
was merged in the Credit Fonder, shareholders 
receiving a ]iart of tlieir capital in new Cridii 
Fancier shares., The Gfddit Fancier absorbed 
in 1882 a rival mortgage bank, the Banque 
HypotlUcairc, which had been founded on the ex¬ 
piration of the exclusive privilege (granted for 
twenty-five years) of the former. This led to a 
further creation of shares, and as the business 
of the Cridit Fonder increased, now capital was 
raised, the right of issue of mortgage and com¬ 
munal bonds being limited to twenty times the 
share capital, the amount of which then rose to 
£6,820,000, with a limit of £8,000,000. The 
government exorcises a direct control over tiw 
Cridit Fonder by appointing the govpmor and 
two deputy-governors. Decisions of Ihe elected 
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board of direoSbJ s must be approved by tlie 
governor. Thu Cridit Foncier enjoys the special 
pi'ivilege of issuing bonds which, in addition to 
the fixed interest, give a right to drawings lor 
prizes. Eachissuoofboiidswithalottcryre(inire8, 
however, a special authorisation by the goveru- 
mout. The Cr&lit Fonder cun only lend on first 
mortgage, andtothcamonntofono-hall'thc estim¬ 
ated value of houses and farms, and one-third of 
ll)at of vineyards, woods, and other j'lantations. 
Tlie share capital in 1914 was £10,000,000 
divided into 500,000 shaves of £20 ; this nuiy 
be raised to £12,000,000 when the bonds in 
circulation amount to twenty times the share 
capital ; the increase may be made in one or in 
two o])craticiis. The rate of interest on the 
loans may not exceed by more than 60 centimes 
per cent the rate of the return (interest, lottery- 
fees, and other charges) from the bonds in circu¬ 
lation at the time when tlie rato of interest on 
tlie loans is fixed. The annual payment (in¬ 
terest and sinking fund) is 12*71 Jicr cent lor 
a loan to he. redeemed in ten years ; 7*87 per 
cent in twenty years; 6*313 ]ier cent in fifty 
years ; and 4*99 per cent in seventy-five years. 
During the War it became necessary to raise 
tlic into of interest on morliragc loans to 7*15 
per cent. The rato in 192'.^ was 8*25 ]icr cent. 
The total amount of the mortgage loans giaiitcd 
since the origin of the CrMii Foiu'h'r (1852) to 
Slst Df'cembcr 1913 wiis £207,112,247 ; of 
this £32,792,993 lias heem jiaid oil'in annual 
sums, £131,401,465 has been paid oil' at earlier 
dates than the time fixed, and £102,917,789 
remains outstanding. The mortgage loans 
issued in Paris and in the <hiparlmeiit of Seine 
amoui’li'd to £151,097,492, and in Iheothcrde- 
partmeiils Algieis ami Tunis, to£l 13,014,754. 
The communal ami de))artment:il loans issued, 
1860-1913, amounted to £187,198,535, of which 
there still reiimined to be redeemed (31st Dec. 
1913) £94,705,tl78. Tho nominal valno of 
the bonds lu circulation at that date was 
£218,641,540 ; the balanee in circulation, 
£178,732,795. Tho ('barter of tho Grcdit 
Foiincr was extended for ninety-nine years from 
1881. 

[(1. Gide, Prindpe.a D'Economic PoHiiqve^ Paris, 
1889; A. (.)o\\xio\s,l!int»irc dcs llniinies (11 France, 
Paris, 1881 ; A Tlutory of Banking m all the 
Leading Nations^ New, York, 1896. fij'onomiste 
Fraa^ais and Monde JtconomiqKC, {lassiin.'] 

T. n.; V. w. 0. 

CREDIT, Lettkr of. A letter addressed to 
a bunker, or some other person or firm, con¬ 
taining a request to make jiaymeuts or give 
acce])tances to a third person or firm for account 
of the writer or writers of the letter. Some¬ 
times the letter, instead of being addressed to 
oue particular person or firm, is du'ccted to a 
Dumber of banks, with an indication that all 
payments must be indorsed on it by the i>artie8 
effecting them, so as to aliow what amount 


remains unused. A letter of this kind is called 
a circular letter of credit. Circular letters ol 
credit are also issued in the form of a request 
to tho banks to whom they ai*e addressed to 
purclioso the holder’s drafts on the bank who 
issued the letter, such drafts to be drawn on 
the forma which are handed to the holders of 
the letter of credit, each of these forms being 
marked with a fixed amount. Another class ol 
letters of credit—commonly called confirmed 
letters of credit—is much used in mercantile 
transactions with foreign countries. These 
hitters are addressed to tho person to whom 
tho credit is gi’anted, and contain an authority 
to issue drafts up to a certain amount on tho 
\mter or writers; and also an undertaking, not 
only as against tho drawer, but also as against all 
hona fide holders, to accept such drafts, i>io- 
vided they are issued within a certain time. 
If tho credit is given for tho purchase of goods 
there is a further condition added, according to 
which shipping documents of a value con’c- 
spending to tho amount of the drafts must 
accompauy or ])recede them. E. s. 

CRIMINAL PROSECUTION in Scotland is 
conducted by public prosecutors, and private 
prosecution, which cannot take place without 
the “concourse” or concurrence of the lord 
advocate, is almost unknown. When a crime 
has been committed, all who are sujiposed t<» 
bo able to give evidence are called to testify 
before a magistrate in private: tho siisjiectcd 
person may also make a declaration, which may 
at once bo satisfactory and entitle him to libera¬ 
tion ; if not, ho is at once, or after further 
examination, committed for trial before a jury 
of fifteen, who acquit, condemn, or find “not 
jnoven," by a majority. 

CRISES, Commercial and Financial. 
Times of difficulty in commercial matters are, 
when jircssiiro becomes acute, termed crises. 
Tho crises of 1857 and 1866 will be described 
in some detail. The most important ones 
which have occurred since the end of the IStli 
century likewi30.deserve notice; those earlier 
than that date, though historically of iifterost, 
exhibit features which have little in common 
with the methods of conducting financial aud 
commercial businc.ss at tho present day. The 
crisis of 1792-93, of which Maepherson (Aniials 
of Commerce, vol. iv, p. ?66) was the his- 
toi'ian, is de.scribcd by him as having followed 
heavy investments “in machinery and in land 
navigation.” Tho number of bankrujjtcies was 
unprecedented. “Many houses of the mosti 
extensive dealings and most established credit 
failed ; and their fall involved vast numbeiB of 
their correspondents and connections in all 
parts of the country.” The usual features of 
a panic followed. Tcmporai'y loans became 
almost unattainable ; hoarding followed. “ It 
was impossible to raise any money upon the 
soourity of machinery or shares of canals fox 
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the value of such property Bccnied to be anni¬ 
hilated in the gloomy apprehensions of the 
ainking state of the couutiy, its comnierco and 
manufactures ; and those who had «iny money, 
not knowing with whom they could place it 
with safety, kept it unemployed and locked up 
in their coll'cra.” At a meeting of some of the 
principal merchants and traders in the city 
(23i’d April 1793) the government was asked to 
assist business bouses of real substa.ntial stand¬ 
ing by advances of exchequer bills. To this 
Mr. Pitt, tlien prime minister, agreed: the 
result entirely justified his resolution. “The 
very first intimation of the intention of the 
legislature to support the merchants ojierated 
all over the country like a charm, and in a 
great degree superseded the necessity of the 
relief by an almost instaiitauoons restoration of 
mutual conlideneo.” A similar ])lan to that 
adopted in London was pursued in Liverpool, 
and parliament authorised the corporation of 
Liverpool to issue negotiable notes to the 
amount of £200,000 in sui)port of the credit 
of individuals. Tooko mentions {History of 
Prices, vol. iv. p. 272) that in 1792, although 
the bank rate of discount was not reduced 
helow 6 per cent, the market rate had fallen 
to, or below, 3 per cent per annum, and the 3 
pel cent consols had reached 97^ iu the March 
of that year. “ This comparatively low rate of 
interest had been, in some degree, both a cause 
and an effect of the great extension of the 
country bank system, which about that time 
took place.” Too heavy advances on insufli- 
cient or inconvertible socamties, and an over¬ 
stimulated spirit of mercantile enterprise, appear 
to have boon the causes of tliLs crisis. 

Durmg the year 1796, and at the eommcnce- 
montof 1797, a severe pressure in the money 
market, extensive failures of banka in the 
north of England, and groat mercantile di.s- 
crodit prevailed. The difficulties experienced 
were very great. At a meeting held in the 
city, 2nd April 1796, resolutions respecting the 
“banning scarcity of monffy” were passed, 
and affirming “that this scarcity ]iroceed3 
chiefly, if not entirely, from an increase of the 
commerce of the country, and from the groat 
diminution of mercantile discount which the 
Bank of England^ has thought piopor to intro¬ 
duce in the conduct of that establishment 
during the last three months.” A plan was 
drawn up for a board to bo constituted by act 
of parliament for the support of credit. They 
‘were to issue promissory notes, payable six 
months after date, bearing interest at the rate 
of £1: ISs. per cent per annum, upon receiving 
&e value in gold and silver, Bank of England 
notes, or in bills of exchange not having more 
than three months to ran (Tooke, History' of 
"rriees, vol. i. p. 201). This proposal was not 
^rried out. The pressure was Sggravated to a 
great extent by alarms prevalent at the time. 


The next serious crisis, takeii in cbronologi' 
cal order, took place in 1810-11. A careful 
history of the events which led to this disturb¬ 
ance is found iu Tooke {Ilistory of Prices, vol. i. 
)). 303). A great advance, and an enormously 
high range of prices in this country, in 1808, 
while on the continent they were low, through 
the operation of tile same causes which made 
tiiem high hero (see Continental Sy.stem), in¬ 
duced merchants to make groat effoits to over¬ 
come or elude the obstacles to trade. Heavy 
importations took ]>laee, a great fall of prices 
followed, so gieat that in many instances the 
imj)ortcr, after paying for the enormous charges 
on importation, was left with nothing whatever 
to meet the jn-ovioiis coat. Simultaneously a 
total stop was put to the ex])orte from this 
country to the Baltic. Here, as Tooke romarkn, 
all the incidents which lead to a severe crisis 
were present. “ So many circumstances, on so 
large a scale, comhinlng in the same dil^ction, 
the fall of prices, the reduction of private paper, 
and the destiuction of credit, were greater and 
more rapid tlian were before, or have since been 
known to have occurred witliin so short a space 
of time.” In August 1810 several failures 
of banks, and of important business houses 
were reported (monthly Com'incrdal Pie.port, Ist 
August 1810). It is stated—“speculations in 
Spanish wool, an article which has fallen about 
50 per cent, are con.sidered as the origin of 
those unlooked-for disasters. Five Manclicstcr 
houses have stojijied jiayment in the city, and 
wo are sorry to add, have- involved numerous 
industrious persons, both in town aiui country, 
in their ruin. Tlie demands upon the five 
house.s are said to amount to two millions ; but 
it is .supj)osed that their real property will ulti¬ 
mately cover all deficiencies. Speculative ex¬ 
ports to South America are the rock ujioii which 
these houses have split. Iu consequence of 
these unexpected events, public credit is at the 
present moment as low as ever it bos been in the 
memory of man.” The report continues, Ist 
December 1810—“A numerical evidence of the 
present state of trade may bo deduced from the 
number of bankruptcies iu the London Oazettc. 
They amounted— 

This month in 1810 to 273 
The same inontfh 1809 „ 130 
„■ „ 1808,, 100 
M H 1807,, 97 

„ „ 1806,, 65 

„ „ 1805 „ 87 

„ „ 1804 „ 60 

besides stoppages and compositions equal in 
number to half the ti'aders in the kingdom I 
These failures throughout the kingdom have 
wonderfully affected the manufacture of every 
description of goods; and a general want of 
confidence exists between the manufacturer and 
the export merchant” (Ist January 1811). 
“ In our last report we stated the vist increase 
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of bankruptc'eff within the last mouth compared 
with similar months lor seven years back ; and 
we regret to say that tliey still continue to in¬ 
crease in number, and that confidence in the 
mercantile world seems nearly at an end. . . . 
In Lancashire the cotton manufacturers ajipear, 
by the late gazettes, as well as by private in¬ 
formation, to be greatly distrcssc(i, and business 
quite at a stand. In Manchester and other 
places houses stop not only evory <lay but 
t'vcry hour. Cotton wool is in no demand at 
any price, and no ex]X)rt of the manufactured 
goods, except a few line sorts to Kio, etc. The 
trade of Birmingliam, Sheffield, etc., quite at a 
stand, and no orders for execution there, except 
a lew for o\u’ liouin consumption.” A reference 
to tlic pal liaiiicntary debates in the sjuing of 
1811 will show tliat this is no exaggerate(l de- 
Rcriplioji. A select committee of the House of 
Coininons made inquiries into the state of com¬ 
mercial (oedit, and reported that the statements 
as to tlic great embari-assincnt and distress were 
founded on fact, and that it “had arisen out of 
great and extensive speculations, vvliicli com¬ 
menced upon the o[)eiiingof the South American 
market in the Biazils and elsewhere, to the 
adventures of British merchants.” The chan¬ 
cellor of tilts exehequer (Hon. S. Perceval) ro- 
feiTod to the subject in liis s])eeoh tluring the 
dibato on tlio Commercial Credit Bill; and after 
mentioniug tho rejsort of the select coininittee, 
he contiinied, “the distress, originating with the 
merclmiiL, and disabling him from j'aying the 
manufacturer, was felt most severely by the 
.mamilkctnrer and tliose eiuployt^d by him. All 
the ))riiicipal niamit.ictureis liad been conqiolled 
to contiact, and some wholly to susjiend, their 
works. It ap]»cared by the I'cport tliat tbere 
w’as aearecly a cotton manufacturer in the king¬ 
dom who had not diiniiiished by one half the 
number of j'crsons employed in his mills ; and 
that many of the smaller manufacturers had dis¬ 
charged their people altogether.” Those em¬ 
ployed by the manufacturers who still carried on 
business were retained at lower wages, and “the 
most calamitous distress” Is described as prevail¬ 
ing in many of the manufacturers districts. Tho 
commercial troubles of tho time wore not con¬ 
fined to tho United Kingdom ; tho condition of 
trade in tho United States was fully as bad. 
Tooko quotes a letter from New York, dated 
11th February 1811, which statos that: “ Such 
times for money were never known, and all eon- 
fidenoe among merchants is totally, and indeed 
very justly, destroyed.” This crisis apjieara to 
have been one of great severity ; in reference to 
it and to the further and oven lieavicr troubles 
of 1826 the very artificial conditions of buainoss 
induced by tho restrictions on trade imposed by 
the great war waged at the coinmeiicoment of 
tho century in Europe, must be borne in mind. 
Tooko gives (llisiory of Prices^ vol. i. pp. 308- 
814) many details of the heavy charges which 


had to bo paid by merchants. Thus the freight 
and insurance on hemp from the Baltic to London 
wa.s, 1809, in some instances from £40 to £50 
per ton. Tlio charge of conveyance of silk from 
Italy to Havre amounted nearly to £160 per bale 
of 240 lb. The following ca-ses referred to, 
occurring between 1809 and 1812, are even 
more extraordinary. ‘iTlie charges of freights 
and Frcncli licence on a vessel of little more than 
100 tons burden, have been known to amount 
to £50,000 for the voyage merely from Calais 
to London and back ; this made the proportion 
of freight on indigo amount to 4s. 6d. per 
pound. A ship, of which tho whole cost and 
outfit did not amount to £4000, eanicd a gross 
freight of £80,000 on a voyage from Bordeaux 
to London and back.” Tooke says of this 
jioriod {Jlisf.ory of Prices, vol. iv. p. 273), “the 
commercial distress and banking discredit of 
1810-11 nearly equalled, in point of intensity, 
those of 1792 and 1825 ; and the loa.ses caused 
by the fall of prices in 1810 were, I am inclined 
to think, greater than they had been at any 
forincr period. In the still moro violent fluc¬ 
tuation of prices which took place between 
1812 and tho close of 1815, it is possible that 
tho losses w'erc greater ; bnt there was not then 
any such sudden and extensive revulsion of 
credit and commcnnal distress a.s occurred in 
1810-11.” 

The next serious crisis occurred in 1826, 
one of the most severe through which the 
commercial and banking systems of the country 
had ever passed. At this date siicculation ran 
very high, for the most part in loans and min¬ 
ing adventures, and other investments abroad. 
The foreign exchanges wore so much depressed 
as to be the cause of a nearly continuous drain 
on the bullion of the bank. This foreign drain, 
Tooke remarks, was not counteracted by any 
operation of tho bank; it w’as suffered, he 
obsciTcd, to run its course, till it ceased of its 
own accord, that is by simple efllux, towards 
the close of the summer. Many and heavy 
banking failure#, and a state of commercial dis¬ 
credit, preceded and formed the earlier^tage of 
the panic. Tho tendency to speculation, and 
the undue extension of credit, was preceded, 
jirobably caused, and certainly favoured and 
promoted, by the low rate of interest which 
bad existed for some time ^viously ; and this 
low rate of interest was a])]iarentiy prolonged 
by the operations of the Bank of England. 
Facility of banking accommodation which had 
existed for some time previously, favoured ud» 
duo extension of credit. 

This gradually led on to the great difficulties 
of the year. 

In the summer of 1822 the bank reduced iU 
rate of discount from 6 to 4 per cent. The 
course of tho rate of interest is marked by the 
following statement of the price of the 3 per 
cent public funds. 
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1823. 8rd April . 

„ Ist July . 

,, 3rd October 

1824. 1st January 
,, 2nd April . 

„ 28th „ 

,, November . 

1825. January 

1826. 14th February 


73i 


82 i 

86 

97^ (the highest) 
^^4i 

Til (the lowest) 


Tho great severity of the pressure extended 
over a very short time, hardly more than 
three weeks. Some banking failures, princi¬ 
pally in the provinces, in the month of Decem¬ 
ber, were followed by the failure of several 
banks in London. A severe drain on the 
resources of the bank of England took place— 
“tho low’est amount of the bank treasure was 
on tho 24th of December, viz., 


Coin . . £426,000 

Bullion . . . 601,000 


£1,027,000 

“The accidental discovery, for such it was 
said by Mr. Harman, in his evidence in 1832 
(Bank Charter Report, 1832) to have been, of 
an amount of £1 notes which had been put 
away in the bank was, doubtless, a fortunate 
droumstance; for, although the sum was not 
large (between £700,000 and £800,000), it 
«erved to meet the peculiar difficulty of that 
time, which consisted in an extensive discroilit 
of the small note country circulation. And it 
b probable that it had an Immediate and very 
great effect in stopping the demand from the 
provinces for gold " (Tooke, History of Prices, 
voL iv. p. 343). T^gh the period of pres¬ 
sure in 182.5 was so short, it had boon preceded 
by considerable and extravagant speculations 
in foreign loans and shores of companies, 
mining and commercial. Besides several miu- 
ing cora])aniea for operation in Mexico, Chili, 
Bi'azil, Peru, and the provinces of Rio do la 
Plata, “ BO gi'cat was the rage for speculation 
that, in the course of a very few weeks, in the 
early part of the year (1824^, the following 
undertakings, among others, were brought for¬ 
ward in London, and found subscriptions court¬ 
ing their acceptance:—The Alliance Fire and 
Life Insurance Company, with a capital 
of £4,000,000 ; the Palladium Fire and 
Life Insurance Ooifipany, with a capital of 
£2,000,000 ; the British Annuity Company, 
who8ccaj»ital was £3,000,000; theMetrojmlitan 
Investment Company, with a capital of 
i^l,000,000; the Thames and Isb Navigation 
Company, with a capital of £120,000 ; an Ale 
ifrewery Association, with a capital of £200,000; 
a company for obtaining from government a 
grant of a. million of ocrCvS in Now South 
Wales,^nd* for improving tho growth of wool; 
ati association for tho cutting a canal across the 
l*thniu8 of Drtrien” [a curiouf anticipation 
of the enterprise of joining the Atlantic and 


Pacific occ.ina by the great Rinama canal]. 
More than thirty private acts were brought 
forward in the House of Commons to give eUcet 
to these projects. “ In all these speculations, 
only a small instalnioiit, st-ldom exceeding five 
j»er cent, was paid at first; so that a very 
moderate rise on tho prices of the shares 
^iroduccd a large jirolit on tho sum actually 
invested." Tooko describes tho spirit of specu¬ 
lation aroused as follow's. “Tliis possibility of 
enormous profit by risking a small sum was 
a bait too tempting to be resisted; all the 
gambling propensities of human nature were 
constantly solicited into action ; and crowds of 
individuals of every description—tho credidous 
and the suspicious, the crafty and the bold, the 
raw and the ox|>erienced, tho intelligent and the 
ignorant; princes, nobles, politicians, placemen, 
patriots, lawyers, physicians, divines, philo- 
Bophers, poets, intcnuinglcd with women of all 
ranks and dcgiTes (spinsters, wives, and widows) 
—hastened to venture some portion of their 
property in schemes of which scarcely anything 
was known oxce]»t the names." 

The extent of the speculative rise in prices is 
well shown by the following instances of the 
upward movement in market prices of five of 
the principal raining companies. 

lOth December 3824. 11th January 182V 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

AngloMexican 

100 sh. 10 pd. 33 nr. 

158 

115 

125 

UraKilian . . 

100 

10 

103. dis. CO 

70 

44 

Ciiluniltian. . 

100 

10 

19 pr. 

82 

82 

69 

lica] del Motite 

400 

70 

350 - 

1350 



United Mexican 

40 

30 

35 — 

155 

115 

125 


The recoil from these speculations was inevit¬ 
able. The country banks, whose advances and 
whose issues of notes had both exceeded the 
limit of prudence, were among the principal 
sullcrcrs. Several London banks likewbe failed. 
A remark made by Mr. Huskissou, “that we” 
were within a few hours of a state of barter," 
ha.s often been quoted as showing the severity 
of the trial the country passed through. The 
turning point ap})ear8 to have been in tho week 
ending Saturday 17th December 1825. On that 
day, according to a statonieut made by Mr. 
Richard.H, then deputy governor of the bank, 
“whether from fatigue, or whether from being 
satisfied, tho public mind had yielded to cir¬ 
cumstances, and the tide tomed at the moment 
on that Saturday night.” The greater part of 
1826wasatimeofconsiderablodcprc8sion, but by 
1827 the trade and manufacture-s of the country 
had resumed their usual and steady course. 

The monetary disturbances of 1836-37 arc not 
included by Tooke among the memorable com¬ 
mercial crises [Ifistory of Prices, iv. p. 269). 
“It was confined in a great measure to two 
branches of trade, tho American and East Indian 
including Cliina. Tho bank raised its rate of 
discount to 5 per cent, and laid some restric¬ 
tion upon tho bills of tho American bouses, who 
wore notoriously overtrading. But fbt* purposes 
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of trade gencrjflly there was no want of aocom- 
modation ; and Uio utmost rate that was heard 
of was 6 and 7 per cent for fair oommercial bills 
of moderate length. And, with the exception 
ahovo mentioned, there was dei)rcs3ion in the 
prices of produce.” The derangement of trade 
in 1836-37, os well as that of 1839, appears to 
have been but slight. 

Of a far different charocter was the crisis 
of the year 1847. As was the case before 
the crisis of 1825 came on, a considerable 
period of speculative activity, fostered by a 
low rate for money, preceded this crisis also. 
Another eircumstanco has to ho noticed. Tlie 
hank act of Sir R. Peel came into operation 
2nd Septcinhcr 1844. The automatic arrange¬ 
ment for the managcTnent of the note circulation 
which that act introduced took away from the 
directors aP’ko any power or any responsibility 
for the “regulation of the currency” so far as 
this consisted of their notes. This responsi¬ 
bility being rcnioved, tho old arrangement by 
which a fixed or nearly fixed rote of discount 
was usually charged jiassed away as well. The 
demand for money being extremely slack at the 
time, a charge of 4 per cent, os their rate then 
was, had kept tho bank entirely out of the 
market. On 5th September 1844 the rate was 
lowered to 2 h per cent for lirst-cloas bills, with 
not more than ninety-live days to run, and to 
8 percent for notes. 13th March 1845, the 
fate was placed at per cent, both for bills 
and notes, a lower rate than bad ever been pre¬ 
viously charged. The jmblishcd rate was also 
for the first time stated (March 1845) to bo tho 
minimum rate, and this form of nnnouuccinent 
has be -11 continued ever since. The fact that 
the bank competed now, practically for the first 
^ime, with the bill brokers in the open market 
was a very important factor. Tho bank soon 
became a large holder of commercial bills, and 
exercised a “icat influence accordingly. Mean¬ 
while several other causes had contributed to 
the stringency of affairs which deserve attention. 
Such causes are usually to be traced to reasons 
which have been in existence for some time 
previously. Previously, both in 1825 and 1847, 
considerable reductions had been made in the 
interest paid on the iiublic funds. This had in 
1826 thf} effect of turning jicoples minds to 
foreign investments. In 1847 siicculation was 
chiefly directed to tho development of railways 
and other improvementa at homo. “ In social 
and financial interest and importance railways 
far surpass the other agencies of transport. The 
creation of the present century, they have con¬ 
tributed largely to promote its special cbarocter- 
istics.” Prof. Bastable, Public Finance, London, 
1892, bk. ii. oh. iii. § 12. Up to 1845 their 
progress had been slow. 

The amounts which parliament had authorised 
railway companies to raise are given in Porter’s 
Progress <(f the Nation, p. 327, os follows— 


Itallway Capital. 

Yearly 

Average. 

In four yeara 1820-20 
„ „ 1830-33 

„ „ 183^-87 

„ „ 1838-41 

In two years 1842-48 

In onu year 1844 

„ „ 1845 

„ „ 3846 

« 

8,207,000 

8,1)29,000 

43,522,000 

14,458,000 

9,173,000 

17,870,000 

00,824,000 

132,090,000 

£ 

817,000 

2,157,000 

10,880,000 

8,014,000 

4,580,000 

17.870,000 

00,824,000 

132,090,000 


Tite enormous increase in this class of expendi¬ 
ture, after 1841-43, explains of itself great part 
of the monetary difficulties which succeeded. 
Tooke gives {History of Prices, vol. iv. p. 314) 
an estimate of the actual outlay on labour and 
materials of railways about this period which is 
very instructive. 


Estimated Outlay ou Labour aud Materials 
(Railways). 


1841 


£1,176,000 

1842 


2,384,000 

1843 


3,548,000 

1844 


4,880,000 

1845 


11,280.000 

1846 


29,188,000 

1847, 

first half-year 

20,560,000 

er an 

outlay which 

in tho first half of 


1847 hod been nearly two-tbirds of the whole 
of that in 1846, this class of oxiicndituro was 
sharply arrested. The effect of these different 
ojierations—(1) a sudden immensely inerrased 
outlay of capital on fixed investments; then 
(2) an even more sudden and sharp stop put to 
this outlay—ou the business of the country may 
be well understood. Meanwhile, simultaneously 
with this double derangement to the ordinary 
course of transactions, a wild speculation in rail¬ 
way stocks went ou. 

Some idea of this may be obtained from a very 
careful paper read before a meeting of the Sta¬ 
tistical Society, January 1847, by Mr. Dawson. 

“Between March and September 1845 joint- 
stock speculations for tho immediate investment 
of capital were set on foot, involving a larger 
aggregate amount than liad over before been so 
involved in this country. The amount*to raise 
which, for railways alone, bhe sanction of parlia¬ 
ment was actually ap]>licd for in the following 
session, exceeded £340,000,000 sterling. And 
if we include all the new schemes in which scrip, 
or letters of allotment, wcr8 actually selling in. 
the market at a premium in July, August, and 
September 1846, tho amount cannot bo esti¬ 
mated at less than £500,000,000. 

“Many of tho schemes of 1845 reached a high 
premium within a few weeks after their issue} 
and all those first in the market, and having 
any substantial merit, wore raised considerably 
above their true value. For instance, the 
Leeds and Thiisk Railway—£50 shores, witli 
only a deposit of £2 :10s. paid—were soiling in 
March at £3 :10a., in September at £23 : 158., 
aud in November at £4:15s. per share. Again, 
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the Bolton, Wigan, and Liverpool—£40 shares 
with £4 paid—were selling in January 1845 
at £4 : lOs, ; in vScpteinber at £42 :16s. ; and 
in December, when £9 bad been paid, at £20 
per share. If we assume an average jiremiiiin 
of £10 per cent upon the scheme.s tlien in the 
market, the pro^jerty temporaiily created by 
these speculations (and the repeated purcli ise 
and sale of which, on commission, furnished 
profitable employment to some thousands of 
brokers) must have been at least £50,000,000. 

“And to this there is to be added an increased 
value, during the same period, of the shares in 
the established lines of railway. For instance : 

"The Midland stock—amount £4,180,000 
—was selling in January 1845 at 114 per cent, 
and in July at 188 per cent; showing a rise 
of 74 per cent, and an increase in the aggre¬ 
gate value of the stock of £3,098,000. 

“The Great Western—share capital issued 
£8,100,000—£100 sliares selling in January 
1846 at £156 ; and in July at £228; and 
(allowing for a call at £6 i)er share in the 
interim), showing a rise of 67 per. cent, and an 
increase in tlic aggregate value of the shares of 
£6,467,000. 

“The Manchester and Leeds—share capital 
£4,660,000—£100 shares soiling in January 
1845 at £126 ; and in August at £215 ; show¬ 
ing a rise of 89 jier cent, ami an increased 
value in the aggregate of £4,147,000. 

“The average iucreoae in the value of £100 
shares in these three lines was £76 ; and the 
total increase of value in August and September 
was upwards of £12,000,000.” 

Mr. Dawson coutiuucs: “ It will be seen, on 
reference to the tables, that during tho.se 
months in wliich the purchases and sales of 
railway propeity were most numerous and 
extensivo, while everybody was buying and 
selling shares, and the cuiTcnt rate of interest 
was only 2 ^ per cent, that portion of the 
circulating medium which consisted of Bank of 
England notes was but very slightly, if at all, 
increased; and that it reached its greatest 
amount? when the prices of shares were lowest— 
when the number and amount of current 
transactions were reduced to the lowest point 
by discredit, and when the current rate of 
interest for first-class bills had risen from 2^ to 
41 per cent.” * 

Those last remarks of Mr. Dawson’s refer to 
an important point connected with this crisis— 
the first authoritative suspension of the bank 
act of 1844, and also, incidentally, to the 
question of the connection between the circula- 
lation of notes and periods of commercial crisis. 
Reference will be. made to this further on. 
y Meanwhile other complications occurred. 

The failure of the'potato crop in 1846 
caused the need for a heavy importation of 
,8^u. “The price of corn wm very high in 
1847, the average in May being 92s. lOd. per 


quarter, but the imports rose In proportion. 
In the three years fi-om 1845 to 1847 they 
were os follows; 



1S4,") 

1B46 

1847 


Cwta. 
8,777,140 
< 145 ,8»4 
241,6157 

Cwts. 
6,207,804 
.S,190,429 
|3,024,888 

Cwta. 

11,611,806 

6,829,058 

15,404,194 

Wheat,Tuoal and Flour 



The com merchants, who for some time had 
great difficulty in obtaining advances uj*on 
cargoes in conswjuciice of the high rate of <lia- 
count, lost immense sums from the great fall 
in j>rices wliieli took place, owing to the pro¬ 
spect of ail abundant harvest. And the result 
was the failure of many houses in the corn 
trade, which became the signal for other heavy 
bankruptcies. Several banks succumbed, and 
credit was severely shaken ” (L. Levi, History 
of Britusli CoT^mcrcc^ p. 310). ^ 

The fluctuations in the rate charged by the 
bank were very coiisideralile, ami were the more 
noticed at the time as nothing exactly similar 
liad ever occurred before. 

On 1st January 1847 the notice of 27th 
August 1846, fixing the minimum rate at 3 
per cent per annum on 95 days bills, was still 
in force. 


1847. Percent. 

14lh Jan. 3^ minimum on 95 days bills. 
4 


21st „ 
Sth A]>ril 

ir>[h „ 

2nd Aug. 

5th „ 
2ud Sept. 
23r(l „ 

Ist Oct. 


25th „ 

22ud Nov. 

2nd Dec. 
23rd ,, 

184H. 

27th Jan. 4 


5 

5 omitting all atjpulatiou os to the 
term of the paj)er. 

5 on 1 month hills; 5^ on 2 months; 
6 per ceut above 2 mouths. 

5^ minimum rate. 

5 on loans till 14th Oct. 

5^ on 2 month.s bills ; 6 |>6i cent on 
8 months. 

54 on everything falling due before 
14tli Oct, and total refusal to 
advance on public securities. 

8 minimum rate under authority of 
the government letter of this date. 

7 minimum rate. 

fl 

5 


The announcement of Ist October that no 
advances would be made on imblic seeurities 
produced (see Economst, 9th October 1847) a 
severe panic on the stock exchange. There 
was no failure of a bank, however, except 
that of Cockbums and Co. of Whiteliall, till 
13th October, when Knapp and Co. of Abing¬ 
don suspended payment. On 18th October 
the Royal Bank of Liverpool stopped; before 
28rd October other important banking failures 
took ]jlace at Livcrjjool, Manehester, Newcastle, 
and in the West of England. 8 par cent ooneoU 
which bad stood at 84^ on 5th October, were 
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by this time tbo lowest point, and a total 
suspeusiou of all business and all payments was 
imminent. The reserve of tlie bunk was reduced 
to a V('ry low ebb. 


1M7. 

lOth Oct. 
23rd „ 
30th „ 


Ilesei’ve of Spftcie. 
£3,070,000 
1,990,000 
1,600,000 


Meanwhile tlie anxiety and alarm provailiug 
wore causing a general hoarding of coin and 
bank notes, and it really apja'ared not unlikely 
that the banking department of the Bank of 
lilijgland might bo compelled to stO]» payment 
while there was more than £6,000,000 of sjieeie 
in the issue dejiartmcnt. The chancellor of the 
exche<]Ucr(SirC. Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax) 
was urged by many deputations aud remon¬ 
strances to relax the bank act, but he declined. 
At last, on 22nd or 23rd October, some of the 
leading city bankers had an interview with 
the prime minister (Lord .John, afterwards Earl 
Russell), and on their exi)laining the necessities 
of the position, the desired relaxation was given. 
The oliicial letter (25th October) recommended 
"the directors of the Bank of England, in the. 
present emergency, to enlarge the amount of 
their discounts and advances, ujion ajiprovcd 
security." A high rate, 8 per cent, was lo be 
charged, to kcej) these ojieratioiis within reason- 
able limits ; a bill of indemnity was ])roiniscd if 
the arrangement led to a brcaoli ot the law. 
The extra profit derived was lo be for the bene¬ 
fit of the imblic. No really adequate reason 
has ever been given for this last stipulation, 
unless it is sui)])Osed to have been made to pre¬ 
vent the bank from maintaining the extra late 
undn\ long. 

The effect '^f the government letter in allay¬ 
ing the panic was comiilote. When anxiety as 
to obtaining bank notes or gold was removed, 
the imminiiate pressure shortly disajijioaicd. 
Sjieaking iiwthe House of Commons, during the 
debate of 30th November on this subject, the 
chancellor of the exchequer (Sir C. Wood) 
stated that the tenor of the remarks made by 
those who ajiplicd to him was “Let us liavc 
notes” . . . “We don’t mean indeed to take 
the notes, because we shall not want them ; 
ouly toll UB that we can get them, and this will 
at once restore confidence.” 

The Bj)ace which can he allowed here to this 
subject does not permit further details being 
given. It should be observed that the earlier 
crises than the la.st one mentioned here, that of 
1847, weift all so gicatly influenced by the 
highly artificial condition both of trade and 
credit, caused by the terrible wars of the coui- 
lueocement of the century, that the lessons to 
be drawn from them arc, comparativelyspeaking, 
inapplicable to the business circumstances of 
the present time. The commercial histories of 
that period, including the adinivahlo one con¬ 


tained in Tooko and Ncwmarch’s Hht(yry oj 
PriceH, are full of remarks on the questions how 
far the crises were brought on, or increased in 
severity, by the issues of notes made by the 
country bankers at that period. That those 
banks employed their own ciedit frequently 
unwisely there is no doubt, and equally that 
they frequeutly gave credit unwisely to traders 
ou inadequate security. Notes were at that 
date the recognised medium in which advances 
were made ; and that there was by all hanks, 
including the Bank of England, at times an 
over-issue of the circulating nieilmm may be 
conceded. It is, however, matter for fair dis¬ 
cussion whether any statesman nowadays would 
have arranged the hank act of 1844 on the 
principles of Peel, or whether it is advisable to 
concentrate the whole of the issues on one bank, 
however powcrtul and well-organised. 

Commercial crises may take place without any 
rcfercnco to the circulating medium, as has been 
exemplified in Hamburg and elsewhere. They 
can only be averted or mitigated by the judg¬ 
ment of those with whom the guidance of com¬ 
mercial allairs and of the banking institutions 
of the country rests at the time. 

[The periodicity of crises has frequently been 
noticed. Mr. Win. Langtoii, in his paper “ Ob¬ 
servations on a Table showing the Balance of Ac¬ 
count between the Mercantile Public and the Bank 
of England,” TTansactions of Manchester Stalls- 
ticid SuvUlijy 1857-58 (reprinted also in the 
Tratisaciions^ 1875-76, A)>pcndix), has made 
valuable remarks on the subject,—Mr. John Mills 
(“Paper on Ci'nlit Cycles,” Transuftiom of the 
Mancliesier Statistical Society, 18(17-68), lias shown 
the coimcctiou between these periods and tlie vari- 
alion.s of personal feeling.—Also paper by H. 
Oliubb {Statistical Society Journal, June 1872), 
“Bank Act and Crisis of 1666.—Prof. Jevons 
{Jnvestiyatiohs in Currency and Finance, pp. 153, 
203-8), Ims sliown, witli his customary ingenuity of 
research, that the period of credit cycles ami of the 
solar cycles of maximum intensity coiTesjiond 
with coiisi<l(!rahlo exactue.ss. The freciuent recur¬ 
rence of periods of excitement and de]>ression in 
monetary und commercial matters is likewise re¬ 
ferred to by Mr. Jame.s Wilson, FluciuStions oJ 
Currency, Comwcrce, and Manufacture, referaUe 
to the Com Laws. Wc must be careful not to 
yield to the belief that^o,sf hoc is identical with 
jiropter hoc in tliese matters ; but this subject is 
eminently one in whicli caretol historical investi¬ 
gation may be expected to produce useful and 
praetiral results. See also F. Tiavington, The 
T'Udc Cycle (IjOncloii, 1922). Fm* eailicr history, 
Mac]diersou, Annals if Commerce (4 vols. Loudon, 
1805).—Anderson, Oriyin, of (.hmmeree (4 vols? 
London, 1801).— Select Tracts on Commerce and 
Early Tracts on Cimmercc, lepiintid and eilifed 
by J. U. M'Culloch, 18,56-18.59.—Max Wirth, 
Gescliichfe i/er Ilandelskrisen, Frankfurt am Main, 
1891.- -I). Morior Evans, Oouimercial Crisis, 1847- 
1818 (publislied 1848).—P. MoriiT Evans, Cm- 
inerrcUd Crisis, 1857-68 (published 1859).—C. 
Juglar, hes Crises Cvmmerciales, Paris, 1889.] 
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CRISKS, 1857-1866-1890. The early panics 
of the last century having been described 
above, onr attention will be confined here par¬ 
ticularly to the events of 1857, 1866, and 1800. 

One of the most remarkable and instructive 
facts is negative, viz. that there has been really 
no panic in England since 1866. The differ¬ 
ence between the events of that year and what 
occurred in 1890 will bo explained later on. 
It was formerly regarded as almost a law of 
nature that a crisis should arise every ten years 
or thereabouts, and the years 1825, ’37, '47, ’67, 
and ’66 confirmed this impression. But since the 
lost date, with the exception of some alarm in 
1878 (when the City of Glasgow and the West 
of England Banks collapsed under circumstances 
calculated to cause such disquietude as would in 
former times have caused alarm if not panic), 
though there have been many changes in busi¬ 
ness, and a huge development of trade, we had 
no crisis until November 1890. This last crisis 
differed much from previous disturbances of 
orcdit. In former times alarm was dilluscd 
over the ’vJiolc kingdom ; London was drained 
of its resorvftg to fill up the wants of the countiy, 
and the impru>1onoes of banks having can^d »* 
aggi'avalcd alarms, there was a general uneasi¬ 
ness in the hanking ^rorld and a consequent 
increased holding of cash, ond on indisposition 
to grant assistance to the trading world. But, 
on this last occasion there was no general 
alarm in the country. Banks outside London 
were hardly sensible of the crisis, and even in 
London there was no panio except in Capel 
Court No bank failed in town or country, 
and no suspiciou of danger to banks seems to 
have existed amongst their customers. Some 
great issuing houses lost their position, and 
narrowly escaped suspension. Enormous losses 
fell on the public, but not on banks, except 
indirectly. It was not a panic as involving 
general alarm amongst the public, but a crisis 
in si>ecial directions, which might cosily have 
extended, so as to have caused such a panic as 
never yet has occurred in any country. The 
danger was prodigious, but it Was averted. 

In former crises the danger was not averted, 
and things were allowed to drift, so that great 
houses and banks failed, and general alarm 
ensued. In this case, no gi'eat house suspended, 
though Barings, one of the greatest of all, went 
into liquidation. Instead of a huge lock up of 
mercantile capital in unpaid documents, busi¬ 
ness was carried on without any serious incon¬ 
venience to any one ; and it may be fairly said 
*that, for all practical purposes, nothing was 
^nown of the crisis in the country at large, 
until all was over. 

^ In some respects all crises are alike, inas¬ 
much as. all sucli events arise from what 
js oatled ah abuse of credit.” But that 
‘'abuse may take various forms. Sometimes 
* the vagaries o^ banks in lending enormous sums 


without any security that can bo realiK^ 
caused the trouble. At othe^ times, as for 
instance in the case just referred to, groat 
investments by tho public in slocks which are 
worthless, or much dopreciatod, have had a 
similar elfect in arousing exaggerated alarms. 
Tho causes varying, the results also vary much. 

Of course, if the errors of banks start tho 
anxiety, it is natural that other banks should 
feel the elTects more than morchauts who have 
nothing to do with the matter, except that 
they suffer for the mistakes of others. If, on 
the other hand, as in 1890, morcantilc impru¬ 
dence originated tho mischief, then, most natu¬ 
rally, mercantile credit is atfected more than 
that of banks, who may suffer, but not 
deservedly. 

A glance at the peculiar features of tho 
several crises above mentioned will illustrate 
what has been here stated, and will bring out 
more clearly those resemblances and differ- 
ennos wliich trn<l to throw light on thS whole 
subject. 

It is not very easy to define how far credit 
may extend safely, but it is very clear that 
during lIio years 1855 and 1856 the extension 
of credit was enormous and dangerous. It has 
been sometimes fljjscrtcd, though there is no 
way of testing the tnith of the assertion, that 
during the years iii question there were as many 
bills offered for discount in Lombard Street as 
there are now, thougb the real volume of trade 
has vastly increasctl since 1857, the total of tbe 
imports and cx])orts being unitedly £311,764,000 
in 1856, and £748,944,000 in 1890. In those 
times it was a common thing for banks in 
manufacturing districts to send gi’eat mosses of 
bills to London for rediscount, i.c. bills taken 
by the banka, but which they were unable to 
hold to maturity from their own resources. 
The amount of this business in 1866 and 1857 
was enonnous, and gven after the panic of that 
year, when many bi\la came to an ci^d by failures 
of tradcra cmd of bankers, the amount of redis¬ 
counts by banks continued to be very large. 
But, at this moment, that business has almost 
come to an end. It was much reduced after 
1860, and it is now confined within narrow 
and perfectly legitimate limits. In fact most 
of the banks which in 1857 were borrowors in 
Loudon are no>v large depositors there. 

Those who ar-e too young to remember 1857 
would not find it easy to imagine tho condition 
of things which then existed. The reserve of 
the Bank of Englemd may be said to have been 
continually at danger point (tho amounts in 
the autumn of 185,7 are given in the table that 
follows), although the daily transactions in 
Tjombard Street wi^re large and important. 
The demands were often heavy, as we have 
said, but the reserve was miserably small. ^ 
was a common thing fojf the largest ope»“^*’* in 
bills to keep practically no whatever, 
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and to depend^ on ap})lication to the Bank of 
England f'^r the supply of their wants. The 
average rate of interest paid on loans and dis¬ 
counts was very high, and though it is tioie that 
DO prudent trader was over killed by interest 
paid on borrowed money, it is clear that in a 
condition of things when traders generally were 
large bon'owci-s, the existence of a very high 
rate of discouut was one of those circumstances 
which combined to create an electrical and ex¬ 
citable condition in men’s minds, so that alarm 
and panic wei ‘0 very liable to suiJciTeue. 

The immediate cause of ])anic is of course tlic 
fear on the part of borrowers that they will not 
bo able to secure what they need, accompanied 
by a fear on the part of lenders of giving what, 
in ordinary times, they would grant with 
j'leasure. This Icar arises in different ways on 
different occasions. It may be caused by heavy 
failures n akiiig even the solvent anxious as 
to thoir futiu'e, for all traders have payments 
for which tlioy must ])rovide. Or it may arise 
from the coiulition of the Bank of England, as 
lier accounts are periodi(;ally jmblished, and 
are sujfposed to tell all the world what may bo 
expected as to bonwiiig and lending. How¬ 
ever small may be the reserve kept by other 
operatoi-s, “the Bank” is exju'clcd to be ready 
for every emcrg(3ncy, and if her resorvo should bo 
depleted, every one gets alarmed aud desires to 
)irovide without delay against a very uncertain 
f\iture. So it comes about that adverse ex¬ 
changes (“ombiue w’ith internal alarms to reduce 
the surplus notes of the bank, and this condi¬ 
tion adds to the demands upon her just when 
she is least able to meet them. Under our 
systeui, however gi’oat the piessnre, she cannot 
take . sovereign from her issue department. 
The gold held there is as sacred os if de])osited 
at AVestminstor in the ctistody of the govern¬ 
ment. Tho Bank, therefore, raises the rate of 
interest, so as if possible to atti'act gold from 
other countiies. That movement cannot oj)er- 
ate ut ouce, but the fact of her taking such 
aotion Ls quickly effective in increasing alarms 
outside. Demands increase still more, so that 
tlio Jfank has recourse to restrictions in one 
form or anolher- vestiictioiis which only 
aggravafe panic, until at last the Bank must 
either collapse as a bank, aud cease to make 
advances, .or must obtiin extraprdinary powers, 
so that she may allay alarm by a greater 
freedom in her operations. 

So marked has been the influence of these 
considerations during recent jianics, that some 
writers have been disposed to attiibute our 
present liability to these alarms to tho change 
made in our ourroncy laws in 1844, when the 
two departments of the Bank were separated, 
and tlie old elasticity of the issues of the bank 
was replace^! by a hard and fast limit depend¬ 
ent on supplies of bullion. But tho answer to 
Uiis suggestion is very simjdc, vi;;. that our 


panics before 1844 w'ere probably far more 
severe than those which have occurred since, 
and that for forty-six years since 1866, with 
tho same law, we Lave liad no ])roper panic. 
In 1837 the Bank was very nearly denuded o( 
gold, her issue of notes not being restricted, 
whereas since 1844 she has never been deprived 
of a large reserve in the issue department, a 
reserve not available without special authority 
from government, but still a reserve Which is 
available, and has been found ample for every 
emergency of modern times. Alike in 1847, 
1857, and 1866, a letter from ttie chancellor 
dissipated tho panio as by tho wand of a 
magician. Once remove the fear of a complete 
break-down, and panic passes away far more 
quickly than it arose. It is astonisbing how 
soou all real alarm disap[)cars, and business 
resumes au ordinary course. High rates of 
discount may prevail for some time, but, sooner 
or later, they too disapjxiar, and “confidence is 
restored,’’until a renewal of commercial blunders 
or follies brings about a renewal of discredit 
and eonsequeut alarm. 

The following table shows the rapid change 
which arises as soou us tho panic has subsided:— 


OOOoinittcMl ill cols. 2 anil 8. Figures from ttarcst return. 


1 

2 

Gold 

t 

Rate of { 

Tear and Month.li 

linlhon 
ill Bank. 

IlftHflrve 
of Notes. 

DiHCOunt; 
per cent 

Septerabiir 4,1847 

£7,374 

£4190 

6J 

October 2, „ 

7,117 

3109 

6 

November 6, „ 

7,248 

2030 

8 

December 4, 

9,111 

6583 

0 

January 1, 1848 

10,444 

7806 

6 

Septembers, 1857 

10,836 

6065 


October 3, „ 

10,078 

4600 

6i 

November 4, „ 

7,947 

2155 

8 

„ U, .. 

6,666 

957 

10 


6,079 

1148' 

10 

„ 2D, „ 

0,734 

1918 

10 

December 2, „ 

6,896 

2268 

10 

January 6, 1858 

12,113 

7089 

8 

• 

March?, 18C6 

13,151 

7416 

7 

April 4, „ 

13,486 

6153 

0 

May 2, „ 

12,712 

4839 

0 

June 6, „ 

12,020 

2167 

10 

July 4, „ 

14,148 • 

3336 

10 

August!, ,, 

12,932 

2412 

10* 


1 j 82,000,000 was, under authority of Treasury letter, 
I’th Noveuihor 18D7, added to the sepurities in the 
ibiue department, in the returns from isth Novoinber* 
to 28rd December 1857, both iiiclu.sive. The strict 
limits of the Act of hS44 wore only exceeded in the 
returns of 18th and 25th November 1867. Tliey were not 
exceeded in 1847 and in 180(5. Ti-adition, foumh-d on a 
stat-ernent mode by the late Mr. William Nowmaren, 
reports that they would liavo been exceeded in 1806 had 
not Uic lianks in the city repaid to the Bank of Kngiand 
every evening, during the worst of the crUU, the uotes 
which they Imd drawn out in tho day. 

8 Reduced to 8 per cent ICth August. 
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flo far the features of both tho jiauics now 
under consideration are very similar. The 
difference is more one of detail thon of principle. 
In both tliere was tho higli rate of discount 
following adverse exchanges, and great demands 
for accommodation by traders. In both there 
was the di‘]>lction, more or less rapid, of the 
bank reserve, and finally the heavy failures and 
the consequent alarms, ending in a sort of 
“ stampede ” or “sauve qui peut,” if one may 
use such expressions in this place. In neither 
case did a single solvent firm succumb, though 
in both cases, and especially in 1857, more than 
one solvent house escaped as by a sort of 
miracle. 

Of course the jianic of 1866 was marked by 
the great failure of the almost historic house of 
Overend, Gumey, & Co., and by that memor¬ 
able “Black Fi’iday," when it seemed likely 
that confidence might be utterly lost, whereas 
In fact it was maintained in a truly astonish¬ 
ing way. Lombard Street was given over 
to an excited crowd who did not, bowever, 
withdraw their deposits, if they liad any, and 
tho day pa.s8cd off with most trifling results 
as compared with tho fears that ])prvadcd tlte 
minds of many experienced persons. But the 
panic of 1857 was in one way more striking and 
more serious than tliat of 1866, inasmuch as it 
was as widespread in America as it was in tho 
United Kin^om, and in fact began in New 
York. But these differences are not of first-rate 
importance. Tlic grand distinction between 
the two panics is that already mentioned, viz. 
that in the former no warning was taken, and 
the panic was followc<l in a few years hy anotlier 
equally severe, while, in the latter case, the 
lesson seemed to liavc been taken to heart, the 
excessive credit was cut dovvn, and the era 
of panics seemed to have passed away. Why 
this should bo so is not very clear. Some say 
that tho disa])pcaiunc 0 of Overend, Gumey, & 
Co., and their friends is one great cause of 
the change. Without refusing to give some 
weight to this fact, it is dillicult to supjjose 
that this can be the only caus<f of so remarkable 
a contrast. It seems more rational to say that 
tho tremendous lessons of 1857 and 1866 were 
not lost on the financial or the mercantile world, 
and that, as a result, credit has been maintained 
on a far sounder footing than in former years. 

This confidence in our present position was, 
it is true, somewhat rudely .shaken during the 
year 1890. As already stated, although wo 
were not visited by an old-fasliioned panic, the 
“events of 1890 bore na small resemblance to 
those of former years, and, but for much judg¬ 
ment and skill displayed by tho directoi’s of 
the Bank of England, the crisis of 1890 might 
^ have easily ended iu failures and panic far moj c 
■serious than those of any former years. It is 
^ probably qliite tnio that the tremendous lessons 
9^1657 and 1866 were not lost ou4he liuancial 


or the mercantile world, and that credit was 
maintained on a comparative!/ sound footing 
for many years. There has been abundance 
of enterprise since 1866, but those who have 
been familiar with tlie money market for thirty 
years w’ill, we think, agree that a much larger 
proportion of business is now transacted on a 
cash basis, and without recourse to credit, than 
was possible a quarter of a century ago. But 
though this is so, and, in ordinary busines.'j, 
there may be loss danger of “abuse of credit” 
than llicre was when the country was much 
less “ cai)italised ” than it now is, the very 
abundance of means may have given rise to 
an inclination towards excessive confidence, os 
if the capital available for loans of all kinds 
had no limit. This feeling may also have been 
intensified by tho great accumulation of capital 
in the hands of “trusts ” or “investment com- 
]i:inies” eager for profit, and not always so 
much alive as are individuals to the danger of 
great mistake.s. ' 

But, ])rob.il)ly, the most important distinction 
whielt markr(i the position of 1890 as compared 
with 1857 and 1866 will be found in the con¬ 
dition of tlie Bank of England. 'When alarm 
begun at tho latter end of October 1857, the 
re.scrve ol the Bunk uas under .£5,000,000, 
and at the end of Aju'il 1866 it was under 
46,000,000. In one day in 1866 £1,000,000 
left the bank in notes and coin, in consequence 
of tho failure of Overend, Gurney, & Co. 
Such a ]»osition was dangerous, and the publi¬ 
cation of such returns, combined with the rais¬ 
ing of the rate of discount to nine, and ten per 
cent, was sure to aggravate aliruis. But iu 
1890 the reserve stood at £l' 1,500,000 wlieu it 
became known iliat. the great house of Baring 
had gone into lit|iiidation, aixl tluit its iiabdi- 
ties would be ]jaiil by the Bank. Tlie position 
ol tiie B.iiik being so sttong, and it le-ing known 
or jniiioured that the a'linn of tin- Bank was 
npjtroved and supported liy (lie^govommeut, 
panic did not aiise, except as to tiic price of 
sccuritic.s directly atlect.ed by tliis great failure, 
or by failures in America, and no mercantile 
disaster of the least conseqiienec oceuned, nor 
was the rate of interest charged on discounts 
excessive. In fact, there was no general dis¬ 
credit. Of course there was uneasiness, it bcitig 
known that other hou3e8*must have lyst hcovily 
through Soutli American complications, but 
banking and other business went on as usual, 
and pri(!cs of ])roduce were not seriously allected. 

T^e were none of the usual symptoms of 
panic, except in the Stock Exchange, and the 
contrast to those who had lived through 1857 
and 1866 was very rcm.arkable. In those years 
jieople feared Ihut the Bonk w'ould be unable, 
witliout an increased power of i.ssne, to deal 
with the emergency, and it wu.s never absolutely 
certain wlicn, if at all, tlio government would 
come to the aid of the Bank. In 1890, tlmul« 
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to the forothoi.ylit of the llaiik in providing I 
lierself with an adilition to her bullion by a 
loan, her position was so strong at the critical | 
moment as to prevent the occurrence of any 
general alarm. Men did not rush to supply 
themselves with money one day, in fear that 
they might find it diflicnlt to i»rocm'e it on the 
following day, but atlendod to tboir businesses 
without excessive anxiety as to the 8Uj)jilics oi 
capital. Caution prevailed, but not panic, and 
the distinction is a very clear one.^ 

For llio crisis of 11^14 sec Diiain of Urrj-ION, 
Alipcndix. 

It has been already pointed out Unit Irading 
peoidy soon recover tbeir s])ints and Uieir 
eoiilidcnco ^vhen the ])anic is onec! well over. 
Prices wbieli, before and during panics, Lave 
been in some instances severelydepressod, quickly 
rise to their former level, and men cease to con¬ 
sider the money market in their dealings, being 
no long(;r afraid of monetary trouble as to the 
discount of bills, or otherwise. The stati.stics 
of our trade seem to confinn this view. Spite 
of panics, our aggregate trade has gone on in- 
cnxisiug, with fluctuations no douht, but not 
with fluctuations which seem to point to panic 
as the gi'eat disturber of onr commerce. ^Vc 
have had divers “depressions” in trade, often 
vrry dillloult to account for, and they are gener¬ 
ally follo^Ycd by imjirovement and oven specn- 
lalion, often little exp^'ctcd, and aiisiitg no one 
knows why. Ihit certainly, in recent years, 
neither df-|n'essions nor elevations car be traced 
to the cflt i ls of panic. Vast ebanges liave 
t.aken place, thanks to “many inventions,” and 
prices have fhictimted beyond nil precedent 
without any very marked o.'^cillalif ns in credit. 
Tlie 8U)>ply of loanable capital since 186G has 
been, on an av rage of years, ample, and this 
has no doubt lessened tlie tendency to panic 
amongst traders generally. Uut lliere have 
been thc.s(‘ great fluctuulio’is altboiigh the 
money marki^r has been so stable, and this 
recent exjK'vionce tends to confirm the opirion 

1 The contrast of tho three "ivat (irises with reference 
to the reserves of the bank in lU banking (kqiiirtmciit, 
Ib shown by the following Table. 


Notes in reserve in the BanKing Departv'ent q/ 
the Bank of England. 


1857. 


18 

>0. 

1800. 



£ 



£ 


£ 

Oct. 

3 

4,600.000 

April 11 

0,317,000 

Ovt. 15 

10,275,000 

,, 

10 

4,OJ4,000 


2 f. 

5,8 }4,000 

,, 20 

10,600,0(10 

u 

IT 

8/217,000 

May 

9 

4,1*50,000 

Nov. 12 

10,024,000 


'.’4 

3,48.'.,000 

10 

730,000 

„ 19 

13,878,000 

„ 

31 

2,258,000 


2 .S 

830,000 

„ 2(1 

15,809,000 

Nov 

4 

2,155,000 

1 

.10 

415,000 

Dec. 10 

16,904,000 

.. 

11 

ssr.ooo 

.liirift 

6 

2,167,000 

p> 17 

16,797,000 


IS 

l,148,00n 


20 

4,007,000 

„ 24 

14,205,000 

„ 

35 

1 ,6;8,00 j 

July 

4 

3,335,000 



Dec 

2 

2,208,00(1 

IS 

2,498,000 



1, 

e 

3,900.000 

Aub. 

1 

2,412,000 




16 

5,7.57.000 


15 

3,611,00(1 



» 

23 

7,426,000 

- 

29 

5,833,000 




[Por returns from 18th No>eiDber to 29 ti] DeceTuber 
16M, see note 1, p. 403.] 
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that we should not attribute much permanent 
effect to the panics of former periods. No one is 
likely to forgot the temporary elfects of a panic 
if ho has lived through one, but, as to perman¬ 
ent results, panics are probably not important. 

But panics in theUnited States have beenvery 
severe. Tho sharpest were in 1837,1857,1878, 
1893 and 1007. The closing months of 1007 
w'erc marked by an on thurstof widespread aiidun* 
reasoning alarm, and by tlie susjiension of cash 
jiayments by many of the 16,000 banks of tho 
country. Cash could not be obtained. and the use 
of an emergency currency of cheques guaranteed 
by the Clearing Houses, estimated at upwards of 
£100,000,000, was required. The crisis beganin 
New York connected with two of the National 
Banks and continued with two of tho Trust com¬ 
panies. {Econ. .London, 1908,“The Ameri¬ 
can Crisis of 1907”; Quart. Journ. of Econ,.^ 
C.S.A., 190H, “Hoarding in the Panic of 1907.") 

It is interesting to observe that countries 
where jianics are rare, as France and Germany, 
do not appear to make greater commercial pro¬ 
gress than England and the States, where ])anio8 
have been, conqiaratively, not infrequent. 

In fact, in countries of great enterprise, and 
where credit attains a great development, it is 
obvious that there must he a danger of undue 
expansion followed by excessive alarms. Such 
peojile use up their means too closely, no doubt, 
but, on the other hand, they do far more busi¬ 
ness and ac<][uirc far larger profits from their 
enterjuiso than can be seemed by people who 
are no doubt ino’-o prudent, but arc loss cner- - 
getie. 'riio very ]»riidcnt nations c.scapo p.anic, 
buL tiiey at llic same time must accept a smaller 
rofuni on tb^ir capital. They no doubt keep 
laiger reseives than loss cautious traders, but 
such re.servcs are expensive to maintain, and it 
ina^ be well dcmhiodwdiothcrin the long run more 
'h not gained by the more enterprising peoples, 
even though they may subject thcin.selvcs to oc¬ 
casional alarms of a serious and painful nature. 

The goiiora! result seems to bo that, howevci 
remarkable the iilienomona of crises may be, 
they are not of great permanent inipoi^ncc, 
nor are they to bo regarded as an inevitable 
conscquonc.e of an active and enterprising con¬ 
duct of business. They are really spasmodic 
symptoms, and not symjitoms of any serious and 
continuous disease which hUa to be brought 
under some legislative remedy. They illustrate 
the results of a temporary suspension of the 
lawb which rcgirlate the ordinary currency of a 
nation when conlidonce between man and man • 
is lost, but events so exceptional defy regula¬ 
tion, and the cure for such evils will probably be 
found rather in the ]»ractical good sense of men 
of business than in any expedients invented 
by ingenious law makers. 

It has, how’erer, been suggested that some 
kinds of legislation may aggravate {)anio; as, 
for instance, the law of the United States pf 
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America as to bunk reserves, and our own law 
as to the issues of the Bank of England. We 
ceiiainly think that the experiences of 1847, 
1857 and 18G6 (to say nothing of 1800), show 
that such a law as ours, which gives no power 
of expansion to the bank, as such, no matter 
how grave may be the emergency, is one of 
very doubtful wisdom. It would, we believe, 
bo far more reasonable to adopt Roiuelhing like 
the plan adojitc<l by the German Bank law of 
1875, whereby the bank can issue beyond the 
usual limit on paying at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum to the government on all extra¬ 
ordinary issue, a.s a sort of ])cnalty—an arrange* 
Tnent wliich ensures a reasonable charge to the 
public on such extra issues, aud thus coiiijjcls 
contractiou of obligations by a sort of automatic 
process. Panic is thus avoided, while a whole¬ 
some warning is cxtemlcd to the trading woi'lcl, 
and the money market is brought under the 
rule of law, and is not, as with us, de])cndent 
in the worst times on the caprice of a Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, who may be a man 
ignorant of the dangers and dilllcultics of com¬ 
merce, or who only knows them vaguely, aa set 
forth ill the books of mere theorists, w. p. 

CRISES, Peuiodici ty of. In the world of 
physics the idea of “periodicity" of “cycles” 
is familiar. The twenty-eight years period of 
the sun Is a simple illustration of a regular 
cycle. 

Tlic rcourreuco of commercial crises over a 
contury, at intervals of ten or twelve years, h^ia 
been fre(iucntly noticed by oeonomista, and the 
suggestion made that iiossibly the physical law 
which, every ten or eleven years, brings good 
vintage years to Euro})e and droughts to India, 
may control the commercial fortunes of men. 
An enumeration of recorded years of acute com¬ 
mercial distress—1763, 1763, 1772-73, 1783, 
1793, 1815, 1825, 1836-39, 1847, 1857, 1860, 
1878,1890— suggests i»criodicity. During tlicse 
140 years trade and banking have been carried 
on in war and peace, with a silver standard, with 
a gold standard, under a suspension of cash pay¬ 
ments, in times of plenty, and in times of want; 
but the fatal years have come round with a 
considerable ay)proach to cyclical regularity. 
M’hile admitting that the commercial crises 
to which this generation has been exposed have 
been less acute tlian those which alllicted the 
close of tlie 18th and the beginning of the 
I9th century, the fact of their recurvemv* 
in something like periodicity remains—a fact 
which it is easier to record than to explain. 
Space only pormits a statement of some of the 
more important crises, with a rekuenco to works 
from which fuller inlormation may be derived. 

To commence with the bogintiiug of this 
century, the question of the periodicity of cycles 
is disbussod by Henry Thornton, whose well- 
known sagacity caused him ta bo greatly con¬ 
sulted on financial questions by WiPiam Pitt, 


in his work, Jn Ei\quiry into Ju EJ'ecU of tA* 
Pftper Credit of Creat Britain, 1802. Thornton 
speaks of the crisis of 1793 as the first material 
one of the kind which had for a long time 
happened. He points out that the panic greatly 
abated, and mercantile credit begun to bo re¬ 
stored, so soon as the iiUciUion to issue ex¬ 
chequer bills was announced. He also mentions 
03 w'ortliy of notice that, though the failures 
had originated in an extraordinary demand for 
gold, it was not any supply of gold wliich 
elfected the cure, but the idea of general solvency 
wliich was created by the promised issue of 
exchequer hills (pp. 49-61). He further men¬ 
tions (p. 152) that the fluctuation in tlio balance 
oC trade with foreign countries which we ex¬ 
perience had also become larger than heretofore, 
ill consequence of the greater extent of our 
population and commerce. “The scale of all 
things having increased, the scale of this balance 
may have increased also in a degree unexpected 
by the bank." 

Tooke, in !iis lliatory of Prices, vol. i. p. 176, 
gives a clear account of the jjtogress of events 
leading up to the disasters of 1793. Tooke 
states that immediately preceding that crisis 
a great revulsion and derangement of commercial 
credit had occurred, due to a pre-existing and 
uudue extension of credit and pajicr circulation. 

In vol. ii. p. 6, in discussing the causes ivhich 
led to the discredit of 1816, ho explains that 
the speculation in exported commodities, which 
had its first rise in the prospect of the down- 
jail of the power of Napoleon I. in Europe, 
reached its height in the spring of 1814, and 
that the tardy discovery that the etl'cctivo de¬ 
mand of the continent had been over-rated pis* 
cipitated the crisis of 1815-16. 

The causes of the crisis of 1825 aw discussed 
by Tooke (vol ii. pp. 149-159). In 1822, the 
British 5 per cent had been reduced to 4 per 
cent; this had led to a general restlessness 
among those whose iiieomos were reduced, and 
a readiness to invest in foreign loaus, the 
principal boiTOwing states being South Ameri¬ 
can. The South American loans ultimately 
entailed a loss of nearly the whole of the sums 
subscribed. The exaggerated views of coming 
pros[icrity allowed full scope for an undue 
enlargement and abuse of credit 

The panic of 1836 is fully described by Tooko 
(vol. ii. p. 274). It is noticeable that whereas 
the disasters in 1825 were principally due to 
foreign speculations, those of 1885 were due to 
home speculations, an undue extension of credit 
arising from gambling in shares of railways, 
joint-stock baiik.R, etc. 

In vol iv., speaking of the crisis of 1847, 
Tooke says: “In August 1846 thf specula* 
tion assunied all the apparent characteristics of a 
mania. Symjjtoiiis of an appropohing revuision 
were, however, then clearly dbcemiblt.” 

It is noteworthy that the gradual develop- 
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to the forothoi.ylit of the llaiik in providing I 
lierself with an adilition to her bullion by a 
loan, her position was so strong at the critical | 
moment as to prevent the occurrence of any 
general alarm. Men did not rush to supply 
themselves with money one day, in fear that 
they might find it diflicnlt to i»rocm'e it on the 
following day, but atlendod to tboir businesses 
without excessive anxiety as to the 8Uj)jilics oi 
capital. Caution prevailed, but not panic, and 
the distinction is a very clear one.^ 

For llio crisis of 11^14 sec Diiain of Urrj-ION, 
Alipcndix. 

It has been already pointed out Unit Irading 
peoidy soon recover tbeir s])ints and Uieir 
eoiilidcnco ^vhen the ])anic is onec! well over. 
Prices wbieli, before and during panics, Lave 
been in some instances severelydepressod, quickly 
rise to their former level, and men cease to con¬ 
sider the money market in their dealings, being 
no long(;r afraid of monetary trouble as to the 
discount of bills, or otherwise. The stati.stics 
of our trade seem to confinn this view. Spite 
of panics, our aggregate trade has gone on in- 
cnxisiug, with fluctuations no douht, but not 
with fluctuations which seem to point to panic 
as the gi'eat disturber of onr commerce. ^Vc 
have had divers “depressions” in trade, often 
vrry dillloult to account for, and they are gener¬ 
ally follo^Ycd by imjirovement and oven specn- 
lalion, often little exp^'ctcd, and aiisiitg no one 
knows why. Ihit certainly, in recent years, 
neither df-|n'essions nor elevations car be traced 
to the cflt i ls of panic. Vast ebanges liave 
t.aken place, thanks to “many inventions,” and 
prices have fhictimted beyond nil precedent 
without any very marked o.'^cillalif ns in credit. 
Tlie 8U)>ply of loanable capital since 186G has 
been, on an av rage of years, ample, and this 
has no doubt lessened tlie tendency to panic 
amongst traders generally. Uut lliere have 
been thc.s(‘ great fluctuulio’is altboiigh the 
money marki^r has been so stable, and this 
recent exjK'vionce tends to confirm the opirion 

1 The contrast of tho three "ivat (irises with reference 
to the reserves of the bank in lU banking (kqiiirtmciit, 
Ib shown by the following Table. 


Notes in reserve in the BanKing Departv'ent q/ 
the Bank of England. 
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[Por returns from 18th No>eiDber to 29 ti] DeceTuber 
16M, see note 1, p. 403.] 
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that we should not attribute much permanent 
effect to the panics of former periods. No one is 
likely to forgot the temporary elfects of a panic 
if ho has lived through one, but, as to perman¬ 
ent results, panics are probably not important. 

But panics in theUnited States have beenvery 
severe. Tho sharpest were in 1837,1857,1878, 
1893 and 1007. The closing months of 1007 
w'erc marked by an on thurstof widespread aiidun* 
reasoning alarm, and by tlie susjiension of cash 
jiayments by many of the 16,000 banks of tho 
country. Cash could not be obtained. and the use 
of an emergency currency of cheques guaranteed 
by the Clearing Houses, estimated at upwards of 
£100,000,000, was required. The crisis beganin 
New York connected with two of the National 
Banks and continued with two of tho Trust com¬ 
panies. {Econ. .London, 1908,“The Ameri¬ 
can Crisis of 1907”; Quart. Journ. of Econ,.^ 
C.S.A., 190H, “Hoarding in the Panic of 1907.") 

It is interesting to observe that countries 
where jianics are rare, as France and Germany, 
do not appear to make greater commercial pro¬ 
gress than England and the States, where ])anio8 
have been, conqiaratively, not infrequent. 

In fact, in countries of great enterprise, and 
where credit attains a great development, it is 
obvious that there must he a danger of undue 
expansion followed by excessive alarms. Such 
peojile use up their means too closely, no doubt, 
but, on the other hand, they do far more busi¬ 
ness and ac<][uirc far larger profits from their 
enterjuiso than can be seemed by people who 
are no doubt ino’-o prudent, but arc loss cner- - 
getie. 'riio very ]»riidcnt nations c.scapo p.anic, 
buL tiiey at llic same time must accept a smaller 
rofuni on tb^ir capital. They no doubt keep 
laiger reseives than loss cautious traders, but 
such re.servcs are expensive to maintain, and it 
ina^ be well dcmhiodwdiothcrin the long run more 
'h not gained by the more enterprising peoples, 
even though they may subject thcin.selvcs to oc¬ 
casional alarms of a serious and painful nature. 

The goiiora! result seems to bo that, howevci 
remarkable the iilienomona of crises may be, 
they are not of great permanent inipoi^ncc, 
nor are they to bo regarded as an inevitable 
conscquonc.e of an active and enterprising con¬ 
duct of business. They are really spasmodic 
symptoms, and not symjitoms of any serious and 
continuous disease which hUa to be brought 
under some legislative remedy. They illustrate 
the results of a temporary suspension of the 
lawb which rcgirlate the ordinary currency of a 
nation when conlidonce between man and man • 
is lost, but events so exceptional defy regula¬ 
tion, and the cure for such evils will probably be 
found rather in the ]»ractical good sense of men 
of business than in any expedients invented 
by ingenious law makers. 

It has, how’erer, been suggested that some 
kinds of legislation may aggravate {)anio; as, 
for instance, the law of the United States pf 
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oian and economist, was l>orn at Seiigwardcn, 
in the icnitory of Kniphausen. He studied 
theology at Hallo, and was for some time 
instructor of the hereditary prince of Dessau. 
From 1787 to 1831, ho lilled the chair of 
statistics and canieral science at Giessen. He 
is called by Ilosehcr the “ Hanpt-thooretiker 
des Rheinhundes,” having persistently defended 
that confederation, and maintained it to bo “ a 
liberation for Germany, alike beneficent to 
nilers and to the peojfio." He ex))ectod that 
under its influence a better national economy 
would bo introfluced founded on the princi])lt‘S 
of Adam Smilli, ‘-as inqiroved by Soden, 
Hufcland and Jakob.” In Deufsckhind^s Kriw 
und Errdtung iia April und Mai 1813, which 
appeared immediately after the battle of Liitzen, 
just when the national rising against Kapolcnn 
was coining to a head, ho attempted to show 
by statistical reasonings the madness of ojipos- 
ing tho “great hero,” as certain to lead to the 
ruin of the fatherland. This jniblication raised 
a storm which was only jiai tiully ajipeased by 
his treatise Ueber Denisdiland’s und Europa's 
Stools- und Kational- Jnlcresse bei tend nach deni 
Congresse zu JVien, 1814. His other piinci]»al 
works wore, Europas Produkte, 1782 ; Grbsse 
und Bevbllcerung dcr Ewrop. Siaalen, 1785; 
Ueber du CullurverhdUnissc dcr Earop, Staafen, 
1792 ; and Grographische Slatislischr Darsld- 
lung dcr Staafskrafte vm rfm scmmlliehm zu 
dem de.uLvhen Staalenbunde grkbrigen Landem, 
1820-1828. Hn translated into German (1795) 
tlie treatise entitled Govem.o della Toscan/t sdlo 
il regno di Leopohlo //., 1790, which was the 
work of that prince himself. Gromc uiidci took 
the translation by Leopold's desire, and, in tho 
comments which he added, he aj^pears as an 
advocate of an enlightened and reforming ab¬ 
solutism, sucli as that of which the book is a 
history. Ho was also author of an autobio¬ 
graphy. (See Roschcr, Qesrkirhie der Kalional- 
Oekon. in Deutschland, p. 649). j. k. i. 

CROSS DRAWING. Another term for the 
making of an Accommodation Bill (7.V.) 
When such an instrument lias been wilfully 
put into circulation by a fraudulent trader, as 
if founded on a real transaction, tho nicest 
penetration and judgment of experienced busi¬ 
ness men, such as bill-brokers and hankci'S, will 
sometimes be put to the test to discover the 
true origin and character of the instrument. 
Bills of tliis description are sometimes termed 
“Wind Bills,” or “Kites,” from their want of 
lubstantial basis. 

[IIntcbiHon,T/irPractiregfEanking,vol.i.p.l2H.) 

CHOHSKD CIllitjHR. Tbocro.Hsiiigof clu‘<nu‘s 
?8 now regulati'd by s§ 76 to 82 ol the Bills oi' 
Exchange Act 1882(see Law' OF)niid 

tho .Bills of Exchange (Cros-sed Llicfpios) Act 
1906 (see Biri,s of Exohanoe Arr 1882, App.). 

CROWN DEBTS. Debts djnt from a HubJ{'(_-t 
to the crown have priority over all other debts, 


and may be recovered by the tummary piocess 
known as an extent. Every person who hag 
money belonging to the crown is a crown debtor. 
Formerly, in order to enjoy priority, a crown 
debt reqi.ired to he a debt of record or to bo 
secured by deed, but since tho 32 & 33 Viet. c. 
46, whicli abolished thopriority of siiecialty debts, 
any crown debt takes ]jriority to all others. 
Crown debts do not affect land until a WTit ol 
execution has been issued and registered. 

[Elpliinstone and (.fiark’s Lawof Judgments atul 
Searches, Loiidou, 1887 .—Prerogatives of the 
Croum, by J. Chitty, Loudon, 1820.] 

J R. c. M. 

CROWN (Enullsii). (^(^/(^^^(Hcnry VIIl. 
to Charles II.) 
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CROWN I^NDS. Ill Saxon times the 
king owned three kinds of projierty in land: 
(1) private estate which ho could dispose of by 
will; (2) demesne lands that could bo alienated 
only by consent of the witan; (3) certain 
rights over h’s fulkland. The folklaud tended 
to become merged, in the royal demesne 
(Stubbs's CoTistitxitioml Jfistorijy i. ch. vi. § 59 ; 
c. vii. § 75), a process that was comjdeted. by 
the Norman Conquest {lb. ch. ix. § 95). 

From Domesday we Icam that the income 
from royal lands amounted to £20,000 (Fcar- 
Bou’s l^rly and Middle Jges, i. 385). An 
important jiortioii of the royal demesne con¬ 
sisted of forcHts wliich \\ero exempt fioin the 
ordinary law, and subject to royal regulations 
of great severity (Rearsun's Hist. Maps, pp. 41- 
48; Ellis’s Intr. i. 103-116). The crown 
was supposed to defray the expenses ol' the 
household, of the administration of ju.stice, and 
of the military forces. Thoiigli the crown 
n venue wa.s greatly diminished by the loss of ’ 
the French possessions, it was increased by 
marriages and by the dissolution of the monas¬ 
teries. The alienation of the crown lands to 
favourites led to the attempts of the barons to 
limit the king’s jiower of giving (Stubbs, ch. xvii. 
p. 284), and to the ]»assing of various statutes 
with the samf object. 

By the 1 Aime, c. 1, §§ 6-8 ; 10 Ceo. IV. c. 50, 

5 127 ; aud 1 & 2 Viet. c. 2, 1, 2, the right of 

alienation was limited to leases for lives or a tenn 
of years. By the last-uieutioned act the crown 
surrendered its hereditary revenues (see Itogeih’.s 
Economic Interpretation of llistorn, Oxford, 1888, 
ch. xix.) The mauagemeut of the crown lands is 
entrusted to the Coumdssioners of Woods, and is 
governed by a series of utatute.^ enumerated in 
The Chronotoyical Table and lnde.f of the HUdntes, 
10th ed., Loudon, 1887. See also The Landed 
Interest, cL. x., by J. Cahd, London, 1878. 

The crown, it is said (Chitty, Prerogatives of 
the Crown, cli. xl, London, 1820), is owner of the 
foreshore between high and low water mark in 
ordinary tide.s, unles.s a grant in private ownership 
can be proved, but Moore, in his Ilisfory of the 
Foreshore, London, 1888, maintains that the 
theory of the crown’s ownership of the jus priv¬ 
atum of the foreshore did not exist until the reign 
of Elizabeth, and that its origin is due to success¬ 
ful attempts to extend the prerogative. See also 


Hall’s Rights of the Crown and the Privileges oj 
the Subject in the Seaskerre, by R. L. Loveland, 
'2nd ed., Loudon, Some \vriter8 also maintaio 
that the crown owns all land under the marginal 
seas to the distance of a maiiue league, a view 
taken by a minority of the court in R. u Keyu, 
L.R., 2 Ex., D. 63 ; but others deny such a right, 
conceding only a right of jurisdictiou (see Hall’s 
International Law, Oxford, 1880). 

Forfeited estates formerly vested in the crown 
(see 33 k 34 Viet, c, 23), and the crown is 
owner of considerable private property in land. 

In theory, state lauds in our colonias are vested 
in the crown, but control over them is vested in 
the colonial legislatures. All crown lands, in¬ 
cluding all private lands not disposed of, desceud 
with the crown. J. e. c. m. 

CRUMPE, Samuel (1766-1796), Irish physi¬ 
cian, deserved the prize awarded by the Royal 
Irish Academy to his essay On the lest means 
of providing Employment for the People. The 
causes of Irish distress are ably analysed, 
Among the remedies is a bounty on the exporta¬ 
tion of corn (p. 241). 'I’he author is prepared 
to prohibit the export of wool (p. 303). 

F. Y. E. 

[Dr. Cruinpe’s prize essay is described as "an 
excellont treatise ” ; Malthus, Essay on Popula- 
ticn, bk. iv. ch. xi. note.] 

CRUSADE. A Portugucsogold coin, bearing 
the design of a cross. It was current in England 
in Queen Mary’s reign, and was valued at 63. 8d. 

F. B. A. 

CRUSADES, Economic Effects of. The 
crusades cover a long period of time, from the 
11th to the 13th century, and thoir early 
triumplia were followed by complete and dis¬ 
astrous failure. This long duel between the 
west and the cast, between Christianity and 
Islam, excrci.sed the most profound influence 
upon Europe: upon the position of popes, 
emperors, and kings; npou the relations be¬ 
tween church and state; upon the progress ol 
literature, education, and art. To the crusades 
are duo the breaking up of dosses and the rise 
of nations. No Jess marked was their influence 
upon the economic conditions of niAliceval 
Europe. The fall of the western empire aud 
the tiiumph of the Teutonic invaders had 
resulted in the complete separation of the east 
from the west, and in the aniiihilation of that 
maritime commerce which had been first in¬ 
augurated by the Phccnicians and developed by 
the Greeks. So completely had naval cuter- 
priijO been neglected that the early crusaders 
had no alternative but to march overland to* 
Coiistantino])lo and to cross the Hellespont into 
Asia, •'fhe lirst result of the crusades was to 
revive maritime trade in those countries whose 
geographical |K)sition fitted thorn for this, 
especially in the Italian coast towns and such 
cities as Marseilles and Barcelona. By the 
13th century the Mediterranean had become 
once more the centre of a world-embracing 
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oomtnerce; from its shores tlio products of the 
east were caiTied overland to the centre of 
Europe, thence to England and even to the 
Baltic coasts. The route by the Caspian and 
southern Russia, through which a scanty trade 
between Asia and Europe liad been conducted 
in the dark ages, was henceforth almost entirely 
neglected. 

Next to the development of trade duo to the 
crusading movements must be i-anked the 
advance of industi-y. Tlie products of the east 
had to bo purchased by those of Europe ; thus 
an enormous stimulus was given to manufactures 
and agriculture. And uot only were the old 
industries developed, but many new ones were 
actually introduced from the east, hrom 
Greece came the manufacture of silk and the 
cultivation of the mulberry. From Tyre the 
Venetians learnt the art of making glass, an 
industry which they retain still, long after the 
days of their decline. The crusaders introduced ; 
from Afiica the cultivation of inai/o and the 
Bugar*caiie. In Damascus they loarnt notable 
improvements in the working of inclivls, and 
the making of clotli. 

The increase of trade and manufactures led i 
to the growth and rise of towns, one of the ; 
most important results of the enisadcs. Tlie 
greatest immediate profit was reaped by the 
Italian cities, Venice, Pisa, Genoa, Amalfi, etc. 
Inorcaso of trade and manufactures also brought 
wealtli to the German towns in the valleys of 
the Danube and the Rhine, to the communes 
of France, to the trading and maiiufactuiiiig 
cities of Flanders, finally to the north GciTiiau 
towns, which formed the fairious Hanseatic 
League ((J.v.) The tradcis required protection 
from lawless ojipresaion and from piracy. This 
was acquired in the north by combination, in 
the south by the jtromulgation of tlio earliest 
codes of maritime law, and generally by the 
acquisition of municipal privileges and indc- 
jiendenco. The crusades owed their origin to 
the spirit of religion and of chivalry. Tliey 
gave the popes a vast inoi'ea.se of secular 
autliofity ; they led to the institution of reli¬ 
gious orders, like the Franciscans, Dotninicans, 
and Carthusians; and of the military orders 
of the Templars, Hospitallers, and Teutonic 
Knights. But their ultimate results were fatal 
to the interests w*liich they at first promoted. 
The contact with the cast gave the first stimu¬ 
lus to the freedom of thought which was 
destined to destroy the superstitions on wdiich 
rested the religious unity of Euroiie. The rise 
of the burghcr class was followed by the rise of 
the spirit of nationality—both fatal to the class 
institutions of Teudahsm and chivalry. The 
yoblea who fought in the crusades were com¬ 
pelled td find money ^y the sale of privileges 
. to the towofi, of tlieir lauds to the highest 
bidder, of freedom to their sejfs. The social 
ebauges thus produced destroyed the medieval 
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system, and gave rise to those industrial rota¬ 
tions which have been the dominant influence 
in Europe ever since. 

[Heereu, Versuch einer EntvncMum^ der Folgen 
der KrexiK'dye f-i^r Kuropa (1808).—Adolf Beer, 
OeschichU dea^Wcllhandds (I860). —Blanqui, 
Histoi-e de I'Ecoiioinie J'olitiqite en Europe.— 
Guizot, History <>/ Civilisation in Europe.— 
Kaiike, Wdtgeschicktf, viii.] B. L. 

CULPA. An expre^bion of Roman law ex- 
pressing the want of proper diligence. The 
Roman jurists distinguished between eidpo, levis 
and culpa lata, and mcdiroval wTiters introduced 
a third degree of culpa which they called culpa 
levimma. Culpa lata, i.c. gioss negligence, was 
treated nearly in the same way as unlawful 
intention (dolus). In some contractual and 
other relations there was no absolute standard 
for the degree of diligence required ; tlie persons 
concerned had to give the same amount of care 
as ■ they were accustomed to give to tltfir own 
allairs. The omi.ssioii of tliis di'gi'ee of diligence 
is called culpa in concrctu by niedifcval writers. 

E. S. 

CULPEPER, Sir Thomas, tlio elder (1578- 
1662), author of A Tract ayaitist tfie high rate 
of Usuric, 1621, which, “prc.scntcd to the 
high court of parliament,” conduced to the 
reduction of tlio legal rate of interest from 
ten to eight per cent iii 1624, Iho tract was 
reprinted with additions in 1641. The author 
meanwhile “set forth another treatise to 
evince the necessity of reducing money from 
eight to six” (preface to.the hiscourae of Sir 
Thomas Culpeper the younger), namely A 
Trad against the. high rate of Vsui-v', 1640 
(Blit Mus., 1093 K 98). The two treath-s 
were lejninted together, wiih a piefacc, by 
Sir Tliomas Culpeper tlic younger, 1688. 

y. Y. K. 

CULPEI‘ER, Sir Thomas, the younger 
(1626-1697), a worthy son of the elder knight, 
assailed u.sury in a DisoMrsr ‘dated 1688. 
Thomas Mauley, gent., answered this discourBe, 
maintaining that “as it is the scarcity of 
money (and many borrowers) that maketb the 
high rate.H of interest, ... so the plenty of 
money and few borrowers \vill make the rates 
low.” Culpeper retorted with The necessity oj 
ahaling Usury reasserted, 1670. Some other 
' publications on‘the same subject are kserilied to 
Culpeper (Wood’s Athcn. Oxon., ch. iv. p. -44 i). 

F. Y. E. 

CULTURE, Large and Smaii.. The 
question of largo or small holdings may be 
treated morally, sociaUy, and ecoiiomioftlly. 
Here it will mainly be discussed in tlu latter 
aspect. It is the physical formation <■! a 
country which chiefly deteiminos tl.e si/e of 
holdings. It may be laid down as &u axdora 
that, where the soil and cliniste are sj^oiiUly 
adapted for cereals and sheep, and where the 
physical configuration of the countiy admitai>f 
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large enclosores; there large holdings are the most 
productive. On the other hand, where distriots 
are hilly, the soil rooky, the surface broken, 
or where soil and climate arc specially favour¬ 
able to permanent giuss, there small holdings 
are best. It follows that, as a rule, grass 
counties have most, and corn c'mnties have 
fewest, small holdings. But there are exue])* 
tions. Near large towns, small holdings will 
necessarily pay best. A small h'dJing is a 
relative term. It diifers in size when the 
holding is a market garden, a grass farm, or 
an arable land. A man may make his living 
off a very small tract of markot-ganlen land, 
or off 6 acres of grass. It is doubtful whether 
an arable farmer, solely dependent upon the 
produce of the soil, and not engaged in any other 
proli table occupation, can live on less than 40 
acres. All holdings may bo considered small 
which are 50 acre.s or iind<‘r. In England there 
were, in 1887, 2J'4,729 small holdings, aggi'c- 
gaLing 3,559,000 acres. (See Major Craigic on 
“Agricultural HolJing.s,” Joimi. Soc., 

1887.) In 1918 there were 249,773 small 
holdings aggregating 3,581,375 acres, the de¬ 
crease in number being among holdings not 
over 20 acres {Agi'ic. Slat. Pt. 1., 1914). In 
England, small lioldiiigs tend to increase. 
This increase arises from the fall in the price of 
cereals, the diminislied capital of large farmers, 
the growing number ot men who combine fann¬ 
ing witli other avocations, and also recently 
from encouragement by county councils, etc. 
Grain, meat, and wool can be produced more 
economically upon large farms, while pork, 
poultry, eggs, vcgct'iblc.s, are best suited for 
small Imhliiigs. Fruit-l'arming in not profit¬ 
able fo* small burners, because the initial out¬ 
lay is large, the crops precarious, and the 
profits unreliable. In dairying small farmers 
enjoy no advantage over large. But in 
pigs, poultry, oalf-rearing, vegetables, where 
minute care* and attention secure safe and 
quick return.s, small farms are economically 
])referable to largo, and chieily for these 
reasons. While labour has increased in price 
and deteriorated in quaUty, small farmers 
hire no labourers and employ the best that is 
procurable—their own. Again, the depression 
in prices has most narticularly affected the 
produce (-f largo farms, and has fallen com¬ 
paratively lightly on the proiluco of small 
holdings, which is also of a more varied kind. 
The eggs of large farmers are in one basket, 
and the bottom has either fallen out or is 
rickety. Tlie eggs of small farmers are stored 
in several baskets and the bottoms are re¬ 
latively secure. Again, small fanuci's, selling 
direct to consumers, not only feel the fall of 
prices less, but eliminate the profits of middle¬ 
men. Lastly, small farmers are under fewer 
temptations to extravagance. They are mure 
frugal and more industrious. They ai'e s^tariug 


of everything except their labour, prodigal of 
nothing but themselves. Employing no hired 
labour, practising mixed husbandry, rearing 
stock instead of feeding them, often enjoying 
common rights, doing the work of two labourei’s 
and eating the food of one, small fann<*rs weather 
storms which wreck their richer brctlireii. But 
it is a false argument that small I'armers are 
necessarily more profitable to the community 
than large fanners, because the fonner pay 
higher rents. They undoubtedly pay higher 
rents; but they do so because xhc competi¬ 
tion for holdings of this class ir- especially 
keen, hocauso the expenses of buildings, ap¬ 
proaches, hedges, and repairs are far heavier 
on small than on largo farms, and because the 
land devoted to stnall farms is, as compared 
with ordinary agricultural laud, what may bo 
called accommodation land. In point of material 
comfort, wage-earning labourers in constant 
cmjiloymcnt are bettor off than small faimers, 
whether they own or occupy the soil. It 
cannot, for instance, be questioned that the 
English agricultural labourer is better housed, 
better fed, and better clothed than the French 
peasant proju'ietor. "Wherever a peasant pro¬ 
prietary prevails, except under most favourable 
conditions, the rural populations live hard, 
fare hard, and are on the border-line of starva¬ 
tion. In point of production, the juoduct per 
acre in England exceeds that of any country on 
the continent except East Flanders. In point 
of agricultural science, English fanning is, 
speaking generally, more advanced than in 
countries where the small culture of peasant 
proprietors prevails. Belgium affords a notioe- 
ablo exam]ile of the stagnation which is pro- 
duce<l by the multiplication of small cultivators. 
Seventy-live years ago the agriculture of Belgium 
was the first in Europe. Since then the size of 
the farms lias decreased, and the number of 
small fanners continuously increased. Enter¬ 
prise and experiment diminished with the ex¬ 
tension of la peliie culture. Fanning has rather 
retrograded thay advanced ; the stock, and 
es]>ccially the sheep, have decreased ; tlu small 
farmer only raises, and only eats, pork. In 
point of ]iauj)crisin, rural England lias fewer 
paupers than countries ivhere small culture is 
the rule. In Prussia the number of peasant 
heads of families exempted* from direct taxa¬ 
tion because their earnings are less than £25 a 
year, amounted in 1888 to nwirly millions. 
Ir. Franco 3 millions out of the 7 million 
proprietors are unable to contribute largely to^ 
state objects by reason of poverty. In point 
of encumbrances, the soil of England is Jess 
burdened with mortgages than the land of 
countries farmed by small cultivating owners. 
In France, for example, the real owners of the 
soil ai'e local money-lenders, and in some de¬ 
partments 80 per cent of the land is said to be 
mortgaged. Small culture cauuot be regarded 
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as an agricultural panacea. It can only thrive 
in England under tiio economic conditions 
mentioned above. (Sec Agriuultukau Uold- 
INOS Acts. Appendix.) 

[Repotts to the Royal Commission on AgritMil- 
ture, 1881 and 1882, especially those of the late 
Mr. Jenkins.—Janies Howard, Vontincnlal Fann¬ 
ing and Peasaniry (1870).—Lady Veruey, Cottier 
Owners, etc. (1885).—W. Beaaelerk, Rural Italy 
(1888).—J. S. Mill, Princ. of Pol. Kcon.'] B. B. P. 

CUM DIVIDEND. On the London stock 
exchange it is always undeistood that a share 
sold includes also the dividend which may have, 
accrued upon it since the jircvious distribution, 
unless the bargain is made specifically Ex Divi¬ 
dend {q.v.) On Indian rupee paper, exchequer 
bills, and corporation bonds, however, the bar¬ 
gains are done “ clean,” or exclusive of dividend, 
which the buyer has to pay to the seller at the 
conventional rate, according to the number of 
days since the previous distribution of dividend. 

A. E. 

CURATOR BONTS. A guardian appointed 
by a Scotch court to manage the estates of a 
minor or of a lunatic. His functions are to 
realise and protect the estate, lie has no 
charge of the ward’s person, except in so far as 
it is his duty to see the ward properly educated. 

[Rrskiue’a Principles if Uce Law of Scotland, 
1880.] J.E. 0. M. 

CURRENCY. This word is sometimes em¬ 
ployed in the sense of circulating medium, 
sometimes in the sense of .standard of value. 
Adam Smith says (book iv. ch. iiL), in tlio well- 
known Diifression concerning Banks of DeposU, 
particularly concerning iJutl of Amsterdam, 
“The currency of a gieat state., such as France 
or England, generally consists almost entirely 
of its own coin.” Here a standard of value is 
referred to, and the constancy of the “Bank 
Money ” of the hank of Amsterdam is mentioned 
as one of its advantages. Adam Smith’s com¬ 
parison of the currency to the road which con¬ 
veys the produce of a country to market ( Wealth 
of Nations, book ii. ch. ii.), ai^d J. S. Mill’s de- 
Bcriptian of it as “a machinery for doing quickly 
and commodiously what would be done, though 
less quickly and commodiously, without it” 
{Princi'plcs of Political Economy, bookiii. ch. vii. 
g 3), illustrate the services which the currency 
performs. An ideally perfect system of currency, 
to be baaed on a system of tabulatory iiriccs, is 
dealt with by Jevons, Investigations in Currency 
and Fvianee. Some idea of the same kind 
,appears to have passed before the mind of D. 
Ricardo, Pi'oposals for an Economical and Secure 
^Currency (Ricardo's Works, 2nd cd. p. 897). 
His definition of a perfect currency is as follows: 
'“A currency may bo considered as perfect of 
.yhich th« standard is invariable, which always 
(lopfomis to that standard, and in the use of 
,whicii\tl^o utmost economy Unpractised.” A 
tabular staild^^ suggested by 


Joseph Lowe to give a steady yaIuc to money 
contracts through reference to the prices ol 
dilfcrcnt artielcs. A similar method was recom¬ 
mended by 0. Poulett Scropc, whose remark, 
“without slability of value money is a morn 
fraud,” goes to tlie root of the matter. Tiic 
.subject had also been cousidered by G. K. 
Porter. Sir Robert Gilfon aisocaiiiod on tin* 
investigation. Tlie idea of a slamliud of valiu' 
to leinain as far as jiossiblc conabint, i.s included 
in the princi])le on wliieh Corn Ren'I’.s (q.v.) are 
based (see also Ciul'ulatino Medium ; Index 
Numrers, etc.) 

[Jevons, lnreUiij<itions in Cnn'cncy and Fin¬ 
ance. —Riciirdo’s Works, ed. M‘Cunocl\.—Jo.sepb 
Lowe, Tli^ Present State of England in regard to 
Agricultiire, Trade, and Finance, 1822.—G. 
Poulett Scropo, Principles <\f Political Economy, 
1888.—Porter, Progress of the Nation, 181.5.] 

CURRENCY DOCTRINE oit PRINCIPLE. 
A name given to a doctrine or opinioq whicli 
suj)j)lics the busi.s for the method adojited by 
Sir K. Peel when regulating the paper currency 
by the Bank Ae.t of 1844. It a}i[iear8 to have 
been first used by Mr. G. W. Norman, who, in 
his evideueo bel'oro the House of Commons 
Committee on Banks of Issue, 1840, Q. 2018, 
si'f'aking of the circulation, referred to “cur¬ 
rency principles, according to which it would 
increase or decrease with increase or decrcrise of 
bullion.” The evidence of Mr. Gilbart, before 
tlie same committee, 1841, showed that ho 
understood the term in a similar sense. Q. 932, 
“I mean by the phrase ‘currency ])rii!cii>les,’ a 
bank which shall do nothing else but issue 
notes for gold, and gold lb'' notes ;" and Q. 
933, “1 do not at all admit that those arc 
the correct princii»lca upon wluch the currency 
should he administered.” Mr. T, Tookc, History 
of Pners, vol. iv. p. 167, and passim, agrees 
with Mr. Gilhart. The controversy was con¬ 
tinued by otlicrs, among whom may be cited 
Mr. Jones Loyd (Lord Overatonc), who, in Ida 
writings and in his evidence before tlio Select 
Committee, II. of C., 1840, and also before the 
Select Committee on Bank Acts, H. ol' C., 18.57, 
expressed the same opinion, Q. 648, 1867, 
“The paper notes or certificates ouglit to ho 
jweserved at their projier value by making them, 
under all circumstances,,conform in amount to 
the coins or metallic circulation which they 
represent.” Sir R. Peel employed the same 
opinion as the basis of the argument, on which 
ho founded the reasons for the changes which 
he introduced in the banking system of the 
country, through the Bank Acts of 1844-46 
(see speech in II. of C. on Bank Charter, 6th 
May 1844). The jirinciplca and the methods 
of action which Sir R. Peel sujiported on that 
occasion, were in opiiosition, as he admitted, 
to “ the high authority of Adam Smith and 
of Ricanlo,” who held that freedom of com¬ 
petition and immediate convertibility into coir 
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,t tliii will fit' vtii’ lioldrr, cmqilcd, it slionld lie i 
iiidiTsUnid, w itli sni'li pimdsiiju.s an would smiro 
lioldiw IVniii low under any e.ivciiinHtaiKrs, 
vonld Iiivvent tile miles ol' lianis iioin lieilif,' 
ssueil ill exeess. Sir It. Teel inielil liave added 
lial, llii.s iiiiiniiiu 111 ' Ids own was iilsn in 
,|,|,nsiU(in til Unit of Jlr. Hiisl;is,siiii. Sir It. 
>eel relerred in llie s]ieeeh qnnled al.uve to tlie 
lin.i.iiin ItiiMMiri'Er. KEi'iinT (i/.r.) wliieli, it 
ilnmld lie iioiiiled iint, was made duilne tlie 
lieriiid of siis|iensiiiii of s|ieeie |.ayliienls, iind 
l■l■el)nllllellded a retiiiii fo |iaynienls in s)ie.'ie 
i.s a cure lor the m il.s depreeated. Sir K.^ I’eel 
wa.s hy l.ir Ilie most, |imierfnl siijiporter of this 
doitiiiie, wliirli IS of liii|iorlaiiee as layiiio do\\ li 
a )iliiiei|ile niihliowii lielure miniely that it is 
esseiilial Unit the haiih notes eireiilatiiiK in a 
eoiinlry should alwais eonlorin in aniolilit to 
llie niet.lllie eirelll.llion wllleli they le|iresent, 
S(.e aliove -Ihe leslllt ol tile aeee|ilanee ol 
wilieh iias heen Ihe se|..iralion of the liankine 
de]i.iitnient Ironi the issue de|iartnieiit of the 
It.ink ol linel.ind (see, ItiMi of Emii.imi) 
The duel line Inis llevei, It should he liienllolied, 

I,mild e,,iirral .. witli eeoiioniisis. It 

niaiks lhe dilleieiiie hetwein Ihose who reoald 
hank Holes as ■■money," and those, v.lio eoii- 
sid.i them, ill the wolds I I 11 nskissoii, as “ eir- 
eiil.iliny evedil," and .1 ■■ siihstitiite lor money 
in llie loins,lelion, ol the eominiinity " (llnskis- 
son on the /l,/ooodo„ .//'o iViolie,/). While 
iiisistine. and iiioimly. on adei|ii,ite s eiirily 
lieiiiii no ell lor the h.ink note, the null'my 
drietl'ine h.oes out of siyht the o] ler.ll loll of all 
olliei Ilisl I null Ills ol eleiilt. ei|inilly elleelive III 

(hell w.iv , as I.. l.oles, on [iliee and the niu\e- 


cen!ioinie.s ; wliero the data are in p-eiieral quan¬ 
titative indimd hut not niiiiierieal, c.ij. that tho 
deiiiand fur a e,oniniodity ineriaises aa its jirieo 
deereases. .levuiia's hope of ohtaiiiiiii; deluanil 
curves hy statistical observation {TIu-mij, Intro- 
diietioii, Ji. ’s!:!, ‘dulled,), may apiiear chimerical. 
There is one datum of the kind indicated wliicli 
eiirves are, sjieeially a,dapted to represent, the 
Jiioperty of difremv m a (Imrasiiui riilr, which 
is at the root ol the two most e.^iiet theories in 
■jiolitieal eeomnny, vi/. the law ot rent and the 
law of liiial utility. Tliis im]inilant, relation is 
simply I’Nprusscil by ol a miivu conuave 

lowii.nls tbf (IMS ON Mil'll as Al’ in I’i^- 
111 lliis case tlm (iuaiitily n-pivseiitud by tliu 

Yl 


IV-' I 



Inn 0 //I'oiiliniially inci'i'asn.s tlu' iiirivaso 

ol O.''. lait llin lalc of iin'icast' contiiimilly 
tlcumaM's. 'rim same idea ma^ be expressed by 

Y, 


mi'iil'- "1 eomiini'lilii s. 

[Str liooks 'ffei'led lo uuder Ml 1,1,ION CoM 
M ri'TI’.l'-. i']\ iilt'ii* e I'etoi'n ('oiiniiitlee Oil Ikilibs "I 

Issue, House ol Common., 1810 11. -Committee 
on Ikink \eK. Timise ol <'ominous, iSTt". - 'I’mels 
and oilier injliliiMtions on “’'btallie aml^ PiJ'ei 
('iiiTein \, ' p! ml e< t l>y 1 lOi'd l )\ ev-toiie, 1 1 'ui - f'/. 
Speeelie’s (.1 Sif It. IVel oil Ma’ik Charter,” IbniM' 
ol Coliiliii’lis, May 0, ‘JO, ell.'., 1841. eh'.] 

CURVES'^' are aiiioiioki the mo.st nsefnl 
njipUaiici'.s wbieli iiiallMinaties lends to the social 
seirnees. Tin' eiirves most, iiequeiiily emplo\ed 
ill this v.iiv ai'e jihin'' eiu'\es: siicli as Al» in 
Ihe anneM'd lij'iins , letorred lo reetanoulnr 
iisi’.sOX iind ()V ill surb \\ise tlmt the enr\e 
U'pre.senls the itilerdepeiideiue ol Iwo \;u'iable 
<iuaiitiliis (i.r and ()//, llie eluingi' in one of llie 
variable.^ 0// ^\hieli ntteiids a elmnp' in tlie 
other variable (),r. Two sjieeies ot enr\eniay 
be (listin^nisbed : (1) wlii've the (jiiantitatiM' 
relation between tlm variables is not. .sujiposeil 
to be muui'rieally aseertained. Hie ditiun bein;^' 
of an indi'linite eliarneter, as that (br eoiitinu- 
ally iimri'a.ses with tlie deerease of (•>/; and (tl) 
wlier(‘ tlie curve, is the leeord ol stalistieal 
observut ions, 

(1) Tlio lirst kind of curve is used iu absiracL 


A-.. 



<'ne (jiianlity is represented by the ana enii- 
tailied hetw'eeii the n.oht lines OY, 0 ,r, 
and the eiirve Ali. This .juaiitily eoiitinuaIl>’» 
ineiTases with the im-rease of Ur, hut at a 
ileei-easing rate. 'I'o represent sueli relations 
eurves appear a more potent ahl than onlitiary 
lanjtuaoe, and perhaps even than al^n'hvaie 
syiuhuls. Uia^fiMins are ]ireferred helbre syui- 
liols hy ITof. Marshall n/'AVmii/mnvs, 

prelaee, to lirst edition). “The use of tho 
latter [iliagrams] reipiires no speeial know- 
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ledge, and they often cx]»reHs the conditions of 
economic life more aeeui-iitely as well us more 
easily than do mathojiiatical syiiiliols.” 

It may l»e oliseived, liowevor, tlmt, as coni- 
jwred witli Kumtions (»/. r.), curves havra some¬ 
what limited use. Tlu'y are almost restricted 
to the simjile e^ise of two varialdes. Tims in 
tin: tliectvy of rent, a curve linj'jtily represents 
the returns yielded by successive applications 
of (loses of outlay, as in Jevons’s illustration 
{ThivTH of PoUdciil IJ'vitoinij, ch. vi.) Or, 
according to a construction uhich l)e Ouiiicey 
appears to have been the first to use, tin* success¬ 
ive jiarts of one co-ordinate ().c may represent 
qualities of land (ai-ranged in a descending 
order), while the corrcs[)onding values of (')// 
stand jbr the returns made to eqanl capitals 
apjilied to each jioition of laud (c}i. Trol'. 
Warsliall, /'nmu/ih's <f J'Jroin>iiiir.\, p. -IS;!, ‘2ud 
Oil.) Ihit, when it isallempted to combine these 
two constructions, as the ]H'esciit writer has done 
{Jirito'.h Aswiatton li-'pori for ISSti), the un¬ 
familiar ideas of siilids and suiliiees aic iiitio- 
(lueeil ; and clearness is sacrilieed. To take 
another examjiU: (tlie Dkmand Ci'KVks, y.r.) 
BO much extolled by recent economists, aie 
available only on the hy])othesis that, vhilc 
the j'l’iee of the article under consideration 
varies, the prices of all other articles remain 
eonstiint (Aiispitz uiid Liebeii, Tlirciir th-r 
/•'/r/.sr). jhiL this is a somewhat narrow hypo¬ 
thesis, excluding the imjtoitJint cases of “ eom- 
]>cling” and “completing” coinnnxlities {Un'l.), 
as we may call those articles which arc relateil 
either on the one hand, as href and miitlon, 
or oil the otlicr hand, as tea and sng.ir. In 
such cases a symbolic expression jiqn'i'sentijij' 
the advantiigi- of tin; consumer as a fuiiclioii of 
his jaii'chases is much more indiifiil than a 
e.uive. Again, in the tlic<»iy of distrihiitioii 
tlie ]irofits of the f'lifrrprnirnr, dc])ciiding on 
the one liaml on the sales of finished products, 
and on the otlier hand on flic expenses of jiro- 
duclion, uages, interest and rent, and so fuitli, 
is lictler represented liy a fu»ction ol several 
variabH-s than by a curve. A curvi- may be 
best adapteil to the Hieai-diaii first ajtjnoxima- 
tioii that the profits ou siicccssivc doses of 
CAjiital arc equal, liut it is not so easy to 
re])reaent geometrically the moiUfications of 
this conce})tion which a nearer view ro(juire-> — 
that the jirofits of an oihrjjn-.Miir are not 
pro()ortioual to the amount of cajiital em¬ 
ployed, that the wages of a labourer are in a 
‘certain sense just cfiual to tlie product of his 
labour (Marshall, Principles if EcohohiIch, ‘2nd 
od. vol. i. p. r)66). Sucli theories sppeai to the 
present writer to-flow more iiatiirall) from the 
analytical calculus of maxima and minima than 
froiir’any ir-.(; pf cnrve.4, For fuither observa¬ 
tions as to the use of curves in coonomics, see 
Func'udns mid Matiiem vticaT Methoh. 

(2) Of the ciii-ves obtained by statistical 


observation it sutTices licre to r(#nark that they 
are for tlie most iiart derived from a discontinu¬ 
ous set of points, such as p, tj, r, s, in Fig. 3 (nr 
si'f (if riglit lines joining those points). Hero 





the lengths q.y.y w,, .v/'j etc., lepresent tho 
(piantilies of some vaii.dile under olisrrvatiuii 
at finite (iiul infiintc.sinul) intervals o? time, 
Rjiricc, or ollK.-r Viiri.ible. tbst-s in which tho 
registiation is continuous, a.s iu sonic meteoro- 
logiejil observations, are rare in social statistics. 
(As to the Use of curves iu slalisties see tho 
OuAi'iiu'Ai, iMi-niui) and Statistics.) 

F. V. i;. 

CFSTODI, Fu’.tko (ITTl-FS Iti), horn nenr 
Movaia. He uius by profession a lawyer, but 
soon entered into journalism and dirwle'l tlie 
)>ajK‘r Aniiro ih'lla Uhri'lo JlnliaiHt. He be- 
eanie j'rivy eouiieillor and liaron. The Ihsionj 
Ilf Mi/iii) by I’ii'lio ^^T■J•i was emilinue<l by 
Custodi ; as an economist die is widely known 
as the edilor of !i colieetioii '-f the jimieijial 
luliau eeoiioniists in lifly ^'oh^lles. \i. i*. 

(TISTOHIA. An exjiression df Komaii la\v 
denoting a special duty of taking caic of a 
baited object (see lUll.Kh). s. 

CUSTOM — CrsToMs Di'tifs. Duties 
charged by law ujioii conunodil ies importe<l 
into or cxporteil fi'oni a country, Tlie duties 
ofeusloiiis “seem to liave been calk'll customs, 
as denoting customary payimuits wliieli had 
been in use from time immemorial ; tliey 
apjiear to have been originally considered as 
taxes upon tlie jirotits of merehants” {H'nilth 
if bk. V. chap. ii. art. iv.) As early 

a,-, DbJfl, liowever, coiujiliiiiits were made by the 
jiro'luccrH of wool, at tliAl time tlw jnost im- 
]»orlant dutiable article, that the v»ite»i'led 
Hpeeial taxation of luerrdiants was not clb cted by 
cusfouis dutifs, ami from DIM. when tiie j'ricc 
of wool ceased Ui bo fixed by law, suel. dntieK 
were for a long period siqipi-rbsl by un lebants, 
and ojqioscd by tho agvieiiltiiral classes. In 
llbO, a “ rculiatory ” and additional duty iin- 
]ioBcd oil uiahuHey wine imported IVimi Crebj 
“until the Venetians hIiouIiI abate their new 
impo.sitioiiH,” waa tlie fir.st steji in tho long Hcrioa 
of duti( 2 s imposisl for other than rovinnie pur- 
jioHoH, and eventually mainly for the probiction 
and encouragement of home iudurttriea. la 
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1815 when, as Jfr. Dowell says, ‘ ‘ taxation reached 
its zenith,” ^he public demand that the enor¬ 
mous necessities of the government should bo 
met as far as possible by tlie imposition of pro¬ 
tective tariffs had resulted in a customs system 
of the most complicated and onerous description, 
and even when the burdens of war diminished, 
the reductions effected in the customs duties 
were small as comiarcd with the diniinution of 
the direct taxes. In 1842 Sir Robert Peel 
carried his first gi'cat measure of tariff reform, 
liis policy being to utilise the direct taxes, and 
especially the income-tax, in order to remove 
the comparatively unproductive duties with 
whieh traders were met in every direction. In 
that year some 750 articles out of about 1200 
were removed from the tariff, the loss to the 
revenue being not more than £1,200,000. 
Three years later, Peel effected a further revisiou, 
abolishing ilie duties on more than 400 articles, 
princii)ally raw materials, and repealing all ex¬ 
port duties, at an aggregate loss of £3,500,000. 
In 1846 the duties on com and some other 
articles of food were discarded at a cost of 
£750,000. In 1853 Mr. Gladstone took a 
further step in the same direction, and, by the 
same means as his prcdcocssor. In 1860 ho 
proposed fuj'thcr reductions of import duties, 
aud took what has been described as “ the final 
step in the reform of one of the most corapre- 
lii'iisive and comjdic-ited lists of prohibition and 
commercial restrictions, in the form of frontier 
or port duties, that ever liindcrcd the develop¬ 
ment of the trade and manufactures of a nation. ” 
This final step involved a loss of revenue of 
£2,250,000. 


The following table shows the net produce of 
customs duties in the United Kingdom in each 
tenth year hum J837 to 1907 inclusive:— 


1837 . £22,063,(100 
1847 . 21,656,000 

1857 . 23,276,000 

1867 . *22,65.5,000 


3 877 . £20,099,000 

18S7 . 19,634.000 

1897 . 20,63 8,000 

1907 . 32,181,000 


The following table shows in detail the net pro¬ 
duce of the cii.stoms duties for 1912-13 ;— 


Chicory j 
Cocoa y 

Coffee J 
Tea 


£46,000 

332,000 

170,1100 

6,152,000 


Tot{^l duties on ihiported 
non-alcoholic bevengea * . 6,700,000 

Spirits . . . £4,167,000 

Wine . . . 1,110,000 

Foreign Boer. , 27,000 


Total duties on imported 


alcoholic l)everage8 

. B,304,000 

Bagar .... 

8,062,000 

Dried Fruits 

46.'i,000 

Tobacco and Sniitf 

. 1?,264,000 

Motor Spirit , 

. 722,000 

Other Receipts . . 

. 20,000 


£33,517,000 


In 1909 the Excise department, formerly 
under the control of the Inland Uevenuo, was 
amalgamated with the Customs. The two de¬ 
partments, though nominally iudepeudent, had 
always worked in close relationship and trans¬ 
acted much of each other's business, many of the 
duties collected by each being interdej^endent oi 
countervailing. Both included duties on beer, 
chicory, spirits and tobacco. The arbitrary dis¬ 
tinction between customs aud excise in thepublic 
accounts was therefore of little value for eco¬ 
nomic purposes. The two depoi'tments now work 
togotlicr as the Board of Cnstoms and Excise. 

The department iHjrforms many functions 
other than the collection of revenue. It is 
responsible, viter alia^ for the measurement of 
the tonnage of vessels, the registration of shi^a, 
the collection of light duos, the receipt of wreck, 
the settlement of salvage claims, the mainten¬ 
ance of fisheries conventions, the obaorvaneo 
of quarantine regulations, the examination of 
mcrchandiso marks, the collection of statistics 
(import aud export, etc.), the imevention of 
tlie importation of iiijiirioufj literature, lottery 
advertisements, etc., the enrolment and pay¬ 
ment of men for the Royal Naval Reserve. It 
undertakes woik in connection with the Old 
Age Pensions and the National Insurance Act 
(1911). Under the latter it investigates various 
claims and questions and transmits the informa¬ 
tion collocU'd to tho Insurance Commiasionors, 
distributes Insurance literature, and in seaport 
towns gives information as to the Seamen’s 
National lusunineo Society. Under tho Sale 
of Food and Drugs, and similar Acts, the de¬ 
partment is entrusted witli such duties as tho 
examination of imported tea and tho disposal 
of all declared unfit for Iiuman use, and the 
prosecution for illegal importations of adulter¬ 
ated or impoverished butter or milk. A number 
of foreign rejirints of English books also are 
annually coutiscated at tho i*orL3 of entry by 
this department (Copyright Act, 1911). 

An important I'eature of any well-organised 
customs system js that by which dutiable articles 
arc allowed to bo deposited in warehouses 
under bond for tlie duo payment of the duties 
when (lclivore<l for consumption (see Bonded 
Wahehouses). The oaflier economists strongly 
advocated the maintenance of such warehouses, 
mainly on the gi’ound tliat ttic consumer escapes 
charges for interest on the duties paid by the 
mei-chaut, but it is now evident that the system 
is of great and very varied utility. Not only 
is the payment of duty delbn'ed, but it is noj 
exacted at all on the waste occasioned by natural 
causes, and by tho various operations allowed to 
be elTccted under supervision in bonded waro- 
houses, prior to duty being charged. Bonded 
goods may be removed from warehouse to ware¬ 
house, or they may bo re-exported or transhipped 
free of duty, wliicli is in fact only paid whec 
the goods are to be taken into cousumption. 
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Tho incidence of customs duties, like those of 
other tu-xc3 on commodities oaimot bo accurately 
(Ictenninod without taking into conaideratioii 
tlie various conditions attending tho production 
and su])jdy of the article taxed, and its relation 
to the icquiremoiits of tho consumer, and even 
when tho incidence of such duties has been 
established, their eifcct in restricting interna* 
tional trade, or in diverting it from the ehanuela 
in which it would naturally How, must be ascer¬ 
tained before it can be seen whether the direct 
and indiiect cost of the duties outwcigli their 
advantages. It is usually considered that the 
burden of customs duties will fall eventually upon 
the consumer, whether they aw charged on the 
export or on the import of the dutiable article, 
hut in the case of cxjjort duties it usually 
Inippons that the restriction of trade in the 
dutiable article, or its diversion to other markets, 
diminishes tho pu'olltof the homo jiroducers and 
distributors to an extent far beyond the yield of 
tho duty, and in the case of import duties it has 
been considered that some ])ortion of tho burden 
will at times bo borne by tho merchant by wlioni 
tho duties are advanced, his ability to transfer 
it to the consumer being by no means absolute. 
(See Cost of Collection of Taxes.) 

[Annual Reports oj the Couiviisshmers of Cus¬ 
toms. —Ham’s Customs Year Rook. —Dowell’s 
History of Taxation and Taxes in, Kngland .— 
Hall’s History of the Customs Revenue..'\ T. H. £. 

CUSTOM (Habi'i')— iT^ Place in Eco¬ 
nomics. When the two are distinguished, habit 
is an unwritten law or tradition of our indi¬ 
vidual selves, custom is so for a society of 
men. Every custom has thus begun in some 
habit; and both custom and habit have a 
power analogous to vis incriicr, as defined in 
Newton’s First Law of Motion. Men continue 
in a state of rest or of uniromi motion in a 
straight lino, except in so far as they are led to 
change that state by force impressed on tliem. 
AVherc actions are determined by the necessity 
of jihysical, physiological, or even of ethical 
laws, they are not said to be (iono by habit or 
cU3tora,*tho latter words being contined to such 
actions as are more evidently modifiable by 
human caprice. They are not used of nature 
hut of second nature. 

In men more than in other animals habits 
oocome customs, so&il functions creating social 
structures. The knowledge of the past is pre¬ 
served, and in tho case of scientific discoveries 
and mechanical inventions, for examjdo, one 
generation of learners can begin at the point 
fWhere the preceding loft off, and convert into 
habit and custom what was at first a con¬ 
scious effort and •deliberate act of will. It is 
an essential condition of a skilled, i.e. of nearly 
,every industry that practice makes perfect j 
and tho standard of perfection becomes higher if 
the skill can be transmitted teaching, and 
need not be acquired by each individual ab initio, 


unaided. This applies even' to l)!ie art of walk¬ 
ing upright and tho perception of distance by 
vision. Tiio most familiar economical examples 
are those given by Adam Smith in his first 
chapters (see Division of Laboiir). To his 
already old text must be added the equally old 
commentary that tho bent and fitness of tho 
individuals must be consulted. Some are born 
to use tools ; others can make bettor use of their 
eyes or voice tlian of their hands, etc. AVhere- 
cver the bent lies, habit will be acquired fastest 
when the bent is followed. In the present 
condition of tlie working classes in Europe the 
sons uro as a rule brought up to their father’s 
trailc; yet, owing to the frequent changes 
caused in a trade by now inventions, this 
juactico can liardly lead to the growth of castes 
(sec Caste) such as ])rcvail in the East. But 
even in our own country custom may often 
make a long staud against uew inventions, 
to the great detriment of economy, in 
retention of fallows and opj'osition to reaping 
maeliines. 

In the more complicated economical relations, 
where distribution is concerned, cu.stom as else- 
Avhero may be both a strength and a weakness 
to those bound by it. It may become an instru¬ 
ment aiding pi’ogress; or it may become a fetter. 
Customary rates of wages may be rates tliat 
neither fall so low nor rise so high as the rates 
that would be fixed by competition in 0 [ieii 
market, and so it is with customary rents ami 
oustomary jirices. "What has always been pai<l 
acquires an ap]>arent justification from usage ; 
and this is found in the case of taxes, as 
ajjpears in tho very name Customs, where 
novelty and unpopularity as a rule go togethei. 
The times and ways of [layment are largely 
fixed by custom more than by conscious regard 
to expediency. Wages, for example, are paid 
in the case of London workmen by tho week, 
of many Scotch workmen by the fortnight, of 
domestic servants by the month, of many farm 
servants by the year. 

When wages have been raised by a temporary 
cause, they may be maintained by custom, in 
tho sense that the labourers’ standard of living 
may be pennancntly raised. This result can 
hardly bo secured without some form of com¬ 
bined action among tho labourers. Combina¬ 
tion imidies criticism and initiative, and seems 
a necessary aid if custom is to be a strength 
instead uf a weakness. 

It is only roughly true that men are eman¬ 
cipated from custom in proportion to their 
education. They are seldom removed by it 
from tho influence of fashion (see Fashion), 
which is simply a form of custom where the 
cai)riuiousucBB of the unwritten law is not con¬ 
cealed, and where the matters concerned are 
8Ui)posed to be beyond exact utilitarian calcu¬ 
lation. Fashion often detcrmiucs not only 
what men eat and wear, but whore they buy 
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and even to| sonie extent wlint they pay. 
The goodwi'l of a business is 8ini])ly this 
fashion considered from the purveyor’s point 
of view. Tl^onias Telford the engineer formed 
part of the goodwill of tlie Salopian eoH'ce- 
honse at Charing Cross (see Smiles’ Life of 
Telford). It is perhaps the tendency of an 
active commercial corntnunity to go from the 
one extreme, of regard for custom, to the other, 
regard for mere chcajincss as measured by price 
without duo account of quality. Modern im¬ 
provements, such as railways, and telcgi’aphs, 
and co-operative stores, ]day a great part in 
breaking down custom and eansing a rough 
etpialily even in retu.il ])ricc9. In the whole- 
pale markets, wlieru both sellers and buyers 
are ulivc to their commercial interests, the 
power of custom is a smaller factor than in 
retail dealings, I’ut in the stock markets and 
elsewhere k is still a factor (sec e.g. H.ibbage, 
Mach, ami Manof, 3rd oil. ch. xv. p. 145;— 
Kills, “Influence of Opinion on Maikefa,” 
Economic tfournol, ^larch 1892, jip. 109 ss'ij.) 
It may be doubted if customary profit is so 
Ijvngible a conception as it seemed to Adam 
Smitli; yet in recent ContiiiLMitul Usury Laws 
it figures still very largely, as it did in the 
Middle Ages. \Vliere inslearl of jirices or profits 
conditions of burgnitiing are coneeniod, it is 
not only a factor but the main factor, for 
coraTncrcial law is sunnily the customs of mer- 
oliants towliich Ihc state now gives legal effect. 
There is a sense in which nearly all statute law 
is custom, defined, and made consistent and it 
may be imposed on an unwilliug minority, as 
in the I^'acjoey A.(’!’s, q,v. To make custom 
our friejid for life wo bind him under i)eiialtie3. 

If prices are affeeted by custom, still more 
is the curreroy itself. Custom prevents our 
adoption of a decimal currency. No money is ! 
currency if it falls ujider suspicion, even ground- ! 
lessly, like WochTs peneo under Swift's attacks, j 
and is refused in ordinary transactions. Money j 
is unlike all other tools in depending almost j 
enth“cly on custom, instead of mechanical IlLiioss, i 
for its efficiency. TIic general outward char¬ 
acter of Kuro])can coins has accordingly changed 
only by a seiiea of variations which were, each, 


^ very slight indeed at the time of their intro* 
duction. To be current, a coin needs to have 
a familiar look and resemble its predecessors in 
almost all respects. In paper money too, ar 
in Scotch one pound and Knglish five-pound 
notes, custom is essential to currency. Some¬ 
what analogous is the recognition of articles aa 
good because of a well-known trade mark. 

There arc many instances of the power of 
custom iu political history. Good statesman¬ 
ship is averse to an absolutely new dc]>arture, 
ami makes only such changes as at least seem 
to be an outgrowth of old customs, 'lud a return 
to some old Magna Cliarta instea<l of a new 
institution. There is no contradiction between 
custom and reflection. If the former by itself 
is inertia, the latter by itself is insubstantial, 
and its product ephemeral, like a learning that 
dispenses with memory aud history, and trusts 
to unassisted original study. Though, especially 
in matters economical, dclibeiutc reflection and 
calculation will inevitably subject all customs 
ami customary institutions to the test of criti¬ 
cism, yet any new order will bo built up out 
of the materials of the oM, ami will only itscH 
be permanent by becoming eu.stomary. 

[For the influence of custom on Prices, Wages, 
Rent. eti'.jBec Ru’haid Jones, Poliflcal Economyj 
ed. Wbowell, 18.59, Distribulmi-rf ll’ca/Z/i (1831). 
- J. S. Mill, J’oliL Eccm., ii , iv. (1848).—T. R. 
ClKTe 1 xc.slic, Essai/s in Pol. and Moral Philosophy, 
2iid ed. 1888.—On the emancipation of modern 
industry from medifrval custom, etc., sec Cobden, 
Engl., Ird., and Amerira. —On custom and the 
currency, sec Jevons, Moruo/, ch. viii. p. 78, and 
in relation to the morphology of coims, sec C. F. 
Kcary, Numismatic Vhronidt, v. 165-98, vi. 41* 
9.5.—On custom and habit in general see Riinielin, 
Rcilen \tnd Ax{fsidze (1881), li. pp. 148 seq., iHui 
Wesen der (jewohnheit, and compare Hegel, Rcchts- 
philosnphie, § 151.—On custom as standard of 
living, see Malthns, Essay on Pop., i., ii., iv., 
viii, — On fashion, see Ilermami, S/oatsioirlh- 
schafiliche Unlersuchungen (2nd ed. 1870), pp. 99, 
100.—On custom as Status in distinction from 
Contract, see Jlfiino, Ancient Laio, passim. —On 
goodwill, etc., SCO Schallle, Die tutU^alakonO' 
viische Theorle der atmcMicssenden Absntzvar- 
haltnisse (Tubingen) 1867.] J. n. 


DATRE, EuotKK, born in Parin 1798, died 
there 1847. He commenced life as a collector 
of the (ontrihritimis dirccles, a direct lax on in¬ 
dividuals imposed on their incomes, at Arpajon 
(Seine-et-Oise), but was dismissed from his 
employment after the revolution of 1830, on 
account of the o])inions held by a relation of his, 
which he himself, however, did no' share. Ho ' 
was afterwards restored to his post at the request j 
of the inhabitants of the place. In 1839 he 
resigned hij office, desiring to apply himself to 
economic study. After some preliminary 


attempts ho discovered the Sircction in which his 
true vocation lay, and devoted ]tim.>jclf to pre- 
l-iriug the collectirm oftho works of the principal 
economists, puldi.shcd by Messrs. Guillaumiu. 
Of the fifteen volumes of this collection he edited 
six : Lcs tcononiisfcsfmnciers duXVIIIe sUcle 
(Vauban, Eoisguillcbert, J. Law, Melon, and 
Hutot), Lcs Phxjsioeratcs (Quesnay, Dupont de 
Nemours, Mercier de la Riviere, Abbe Bandeau, 
aud Le Trosne), the (Envres de 7\irgci, the 
(Euvres diverses de J. B. Soy, the first volume 
of Mitanges (David Hume, V. de Forbonnaia, 
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Condillac, Condorcct, Lavoisier, and rraiiklin). 
Daire wrote, in these volumes, a special notice of 
each author. Some of these are of gi'cat value, 
for example, those of I^aw and Turgot. Equally 
important is his introductory exposition of “ the 
theories of the Physiocrats,” whicli gained him 
a prize of 1500 fr. (£60) from the Academy of 
Moral and Political Scicuco. The news of this 
success only reached him on his deathbed. An 
able financier and a distinguished ecouomist, 
])aire was too early lost to the science, of 
>vhich, Iiad his lilb beeu 8]>ared, he might have 
been a distinguished expositor. A. o. f. 

DALBIAC, Gisneuau Sir James Chaiu.es 
(1776-1848), served with distinction in the 
I’cniusnlat War, was Tory member for Ripou 
1835-87. He ]mblishcd, in 1841 (London), A 
few words on the corn laws, wherein are brought 
under cunsidenUion certain of the staiements 
which are to he found in the Srd cd. of Mr. 
McCulloch's pamphlet on the same subject. See 
M'Culloch, Liter, of Pol. Econ., p. 80. He 
wrote also a Mil.iiai'y Catechism for the use of 
young Offwers and lum'Commissiofied Officers of 
Cavalry (1817). 

To the same author is perhaps to be attributed 
the following tract asciibcd on the title page to 
“J. G. Dalbiac, of Buekham Hall, Ueklicld” 
(Sussex). Proofs of existing agricultural dis¬ 
tress, and an endeavour to show the necessity of 
permanent and efficient protection to agriculture 
by permaneni and effeieni legislative erndmenls 
(Lewes, 1820). The writer employs the form 
of a dialogue between a farmer and a inanu- 
lacturer. He argues in the spirit of Western, 
whoso “Resolutions” of March 1816 he quotes 
in his appendix, j, b. 

DALRYMPLE, Sir John, 4th baronot(1726- 
1810), was the eldest son of Sir William 
Dalrymple of Cniustoun. He was educated 
at Edinburgh and at Cambridge, and became 
an advocate at the Scottish bar in 1748. Erom 
1776 to 1807 he was one of the barons of the 
exchequer. In 1767 he published an Essay 
towards a Qeneral History of Feudal Property 
in England (4th and enlarged edition, 1769, 
8vo), praised by Hume (J. II. Burton, Life, 
ii. 37). Part of this work was revised by 
Mont^uicu. Dallymplc i)riuted in 1764 Con¬ 
siderations on the Polity of Entails (2nd ed. 17 6 5, 
8vo), a very able •defence. His Memoirs of 
Oreat Britain and Ireland, 1681-92 {Z vols. 4 to, 
1771-88, new cd. 1790, 3 vols. 8vo), loi'gcly 
based upon unpublished documents, is chiefly 
interesting from a biograpliical and anecdotal 
point of view. He received a visit from Dr. 
Johnson at Cranstoun in 1778 (Boswell, Life, 
1887, V. pp. 401-404). He was given to 
chemical and industrial experiments, and in 
1798 oitercsted -himsclf in teaching the making 
df soap from herrings. He was succeeded in 
•ttie baronetcy by bis fourth soil, who became 
eighth carl of Stair in 1840. 


His economic writing-'^ arc: i* 

An Appeal to Fads in a Letter to Earl Teripls 
London, 1763, 4to (includes an account of tbs 
money raised on loan fur the public service from 
1756 to 1762). —The Question considered: Whether 
loool should be allinved to be exported when, the 
price is low at Imie 07i paying a duty to the public i 
London, 1781 (2iid cd. 1782, answered by Rev. N. 
Forster and two anonymous iJamphU’teers, The 
author gives various reasons why it should be 
permitted). —Address and Proposals on ike subject 
of the coal, tar, and iron branches of trade, London, 
1784, 8vo (written to attract the attention of 
speculators to the coal, ironstone, and limestone on 
Ids estate in BUnburglj).—Address to the. Land‘ 
holders of England upon the. interest which thc.y 
have in the state, of the dislilleTy laws, Loudon, 
1786, 8vo (proposes a tax on stills). 

{Dictionary of Fat. Biogr., xiii. 424-426; 
M'Culloch, LiteratuTc of Political Econoimi, 1816]. 

It. B. T. 

DAMAGES. The technieal name for# sum 
of money claimed by a person who has sulfercd 
injury or loss by reason of a breach of contract 
or of another’s wrongful act or omission. In 
actions for damages it belongs to tlio province 
of the jury to assess the amount, but tlicre arc 
certain established rules, according to which 
they ought to find, and which the judge ought 
to explain to them, c.g. the rule relating to 
remoteness of damage, according to which the 
loss for which corapcn.sation is claimed must 
bo something immediately connectetl with the 
breach of contract or wrongful act or omission, 
and must be such as the defendant would 
reasonably have contemplated as the result of 
such breach, act, or omis.siou. The non-receipt 
of money i)romised to be paid on a cei*tain daU' 
may prevent the promisee from making a pro¬ 
fitable invcstniont, or may even, through caus¬ 
ing his insolvency, bring about the ruin of his 
prospects ; but these are not the ordinary 
results of the non-payment of a debt, and no 
damages can therefore be claimed'beyond the 
amount of the debt with interest. In a case of 
breach of contract for the sale of goods, the 
measure of damages is the difference between 
the price named in the contract and the market 
value of the like goods at the time when the 
contract was broken. As a general rule, 
damages are not awarded ^ a compensation for 
injuries which do^not result in a pecuniary loss, 
but in exceptional coses it is admissible to 
compensate the plaintiff for wounded feelings 
or bodily pain, e.g. in actions for breach of 
promise to marry, in actions for defamation 
(libel or slander), in actions for assault, etc. 

In some cases the conduct of the defendant 
may be such os to make it permissible for Hie 
jury to award damages in excess of the amount 
which would bo sufficient to compensate the 
plaintiff for the injmy suffered by him, e.g. 
trespass of a particularly insulting ohancter, 
seduction under aggravating clmnuituiceai 
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II such a ca^ the damages are said to bo 1 
•exemplary’ or “vindictive.” On the other 
land tho damages may bo so small that they 
ould not reasonably bo looked upon as coin- 
lensation for any injury. Damages of tho 
fttter kind, which in technical language are 
lalled “nominal damages,” may occur in two 
'lasses of cases : — (l) When the plaintiira in- 
:ontion is not so miich to obtain compensation, 

IS to make use of an action for damages os a 
jonvenieut mode of procedure for asserting a 
eight, c.g. action of trus])ass for the purpose of 
fBtablishing a title to lands; (2) When the 
plaintiff, though tochniwilly in the right, ought 
not, according to the opinion of the jury, to 
succeed in tho action, e.g. in action for defama¬ 
tion when tho dei'endunt through flaws in the 
evhlcnco, has failed to establish his ])lea of 
justification, but has convinced the jury that 
the plaintil/s character is worthless. Tho 
exjtivssion “ ordinary damages ” is used in con¬ 
tradistinction to “nominal” or “exemplary” 
damages. In certain eases it is recogni.sed by 
the law that the rcijuircnicnts of the plaintiff 
cannot be adcijiiately satisfied by damages, and 
Si'ECJFiu I’KRFOiiMANCE is (Iccreed. E. s. 

DAMAGiiS, Measuke of Damages are the 
pr;ouniary satisfaction which a plaintiff may 
obtain by success in an action. The rules by 
■which such satisfaction is measured form a 
branch of law known as the Measure ol 
Damages-. 

[Sec av lo EiiyliHh Law, Damages, by J. D. 
Muyne and L. Smith, Loudon, 1884; and as to 
American Law, The hftasure of Damages, by T. 
Sedgwick, New York. 1874.] J. B. c. M. 

DAMKTH, Hknui (1812-18S1), born at 
Paray • .e-jMonud (SaOne-et-Loire), died at 
Genera. Ho was in early life a devoted fol¬ 
lower of FOl'niEH (y.r.), but bccanie, through 
conscientious study, one of the most ardent 
populariscrs of economic science. Ho published 
in 1842 a weftk entitled Defense du Foanirisme, 

1 vol. in 18mo; then in 1849, Un rrUmoire 
siw la foruiatioH des ciUs iiuiusirielles diUs dUs 
dc V Union, in 8vo; after this he filled, from 
1850 to 1855, the position of editor-in-chief to 
the Avenir de Nice, Becoming convinced of 
tho soundness of economic theory ho shook 
himself clear of the ijoctrines of Fourier, and 
published*: Le Juste et VUtiU, 1859, 1 vol. in 
8vo ; VEconomic polUijue et le spiritualisme, 
1862, 1 vol. in 8vo; Introduction A Xitude de 
I'^.cnnomie politique, 1865, 1 vol. in 8vo; Lcs 
Banques pvhliquxis d'imission, 1866, 1 vol. m 
8vo (in this ho supported the freedom of banka); 
Le mouvement socialists et I’c^eo/mnic poliligite, 
] 869,1 vol. in 18mo; La questv>n sociah, 1871, 
1 vol. in 12mo; and finally Lea Buact} 'natiirelles 
de Viconomie sodede, 3 872, 1 vol. in 18mo. 
Ho lectured with success, in 1864, on political 
economy at Lyons, in connection with tho 
chamber of commerce of that city, and at tho 


Academy of Geneva, from 1865. His works 
arc lucid in style and temperate in tone. He 
assisted MM. Victor Philippe, Jean Tisseur, and 
Alph. CourtoU in founding tho Society of Politi¬ 
cal Economy at Lyons (1866). A. c. f. 

DAMNUM EMERGENS, i.e, the loss or 
injury rcsuUing to one person in consciiucnco 
of his having made a loan to anotlior, was 
usually regarded by canonists and theologians 
in tho later middle ages as justifying a demand 
for Interest (in the onginal and limited sense 
of that word, g.v.) The doctrine of compensa¬ 
tion to tho creditor arose out of an obscure 
passage in the Roman law ; and the sharp dis¬ 
tinction between damnum emergens aud Lucrum 
Cessans (i?.t.), which was for a long time 
rigidly observed by wi’iters on the subject seems 
to have been first drawn by the greatest of the 
mcdireval glo.'^sators, Acenrsius. But while the 
civil law recognised both these reasons as justi¬ 
fying a demand for compensation, Aquinas and 
many of the schoolmen accepted only damnum, 
emergens. Until the end of the middle ages, 
moreover, the principle was maintained that 
compensation was only due when the jieriod for 
which the loan was originally made had expired, 
and the debtor showed culpable neglect in ful¬ 
filling his obligations. The theoretical distinc¬ 
tion between usury and interest tended, how¬ 
ever, to disappear, owing to (1) the concession, 
Avhich even Aquinas made, that such a recom- 
pcriso could be justly bargained for at the time 
of making the loan, (2) the concession that the 
payment might tako tho form of a certain 
percentage for each period of delay, and (8) 
the practice of making the original term, during 
which no payment for the use of the money was 
required, so short that tho loan came to bear in¬ 
terest almost from tho first. The fkial step was 
taken when some of the Protestant theologians, 
especially Melanchthou, and many of the later 
Roman Catholic canonists, especially Navamis, 
recognised the justice of contracting to I'eceive 
interest even before there had been any delay, 
i,e. from the tirq^i tho loan was contracted. As 
by this time lucrum cessans had also Aime to 
bo accepted as a sullicicnt cause for the payment 
of interest, it was possible to meet aJl the 
necessities of the growing trade of the period 
without a violent breach with the doctrine of 
usury. • 

A characteristic example of the transitional 
literature of tlie 16th century is Ths Arraignmnt 
and Conviction of Usury by Mile-s Mosse, London, 
1595. He sums up the matter as follows: “There, 
are two nuuiifest ami essential differeucos between 
Usury .aud lulcrost, which do so distinguish the 
one from the other, as that they cannot possibly 
bo confounded. One diflcrcuce is this; Usury is 
an overplus or gain taken more than was lent; 
Interest is never gain or overplus above the priiici- 
pal, but a recompense deinandei and duo for the 
damage that is taken or the gain that is hindered 
through lending. Another difference Is this: 
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Ustiry accnielh and growcth due ty lending, from 
the day of borrowing, unto the appointed time of 
payment; Interest is never due but from the 
appointed day of puymeut forward, and for so 
long as I forbear my goods after tlie day iu which 
1 did covenant to receive them again.” w. J. a. 

[liy far the best treatmoiit of tho subject is to 
be found in Endcmann, Siudicn in der liovianuch- 
kanonistUchen WirthachaftS' und Jif.chUlchre, vol. 
ii. (1883) cb. viii. §§1-3. For the views of the 
Reformers, see also SchinoUer, Zur (JeachicMe der 
luitionaliikon. Ansichtenin Deutdohlandt etc. 1861, 
p. 98 [reprinted from Zeitschr. /. d. ya. Staats- 
wissenscMft, Bd. xvi.] The subject is also slightly 
touched iu F. X. Funk, Zins u. Wucher, 1868, 
and Qeschichit des Kirchlichen Zinaverbotes, 1876, 
For brief accounts in English, see Ashley, £< 0 - 
nomie History, vol. i. part i. (1888), and Bohm- 
Bawerk, Capital and Interest, tr. Smart, 1890.] 
DAMNUai FATALE (Scot.) Loss arising 
from inevitable accident beyond prevention by 
human prudence. a. d. 

DANEGELD. This is the first money tax 
of which wo have any record in English history. 
Ethelred II. levied two shillings on every hide 
of land to jirovido a fund for buying off the 
Danes. His successors, even the Danish kings, I 
retained this as an annual tax, long after the I 
original pretext had disappeared. Edward the 
Confessor is said to have abolished the Danc- 
gcld, but William I. again exacted it, though 
at three times the original rate, viz. six shillings 
for every hide. But under the Norman kings 
it was an oocasional instead of an annual tax. 
That the impost was unpopular is proved by 
the assertion of Henry of Huntingdon that 
Stephen, on his accession, promised to abolhsh 
it. The promise was not kept, and the Dane* 
geld was regularly collected in the first seven 
years of Henry II.’s reign. By this time tho 
tax had bedome a fixed sum from each county, 
and any suridus went into tho pockets of the 
sheriffs who collected it. In 1163 Henry II. 
proposed to take the tax out of the hands of 
the sheriffs, and to bring it dii'ect into the 
exchequer. The proposal was opposed by 
Becket. and fi-om this time tlffe term Danegcld 
disappears from tho Pipe Rolls. It has oftcu 
been asserted that Bccket’s opposition led to 
the abolition of the tax, hut this is an error. 
ITie two shillings from the hide were fretpiciitly 
levied in the later years of Henry II. under the 
name of hydagium. They were collected under 
Richard I. in 1194, and in 1198 were raised to 
five shillings on the hide or carucate. Dane- 
geld and hydnginm arc merely two names for 
the same tax, which was collecjted from all free 
*tenantfl, whether holding by knight-Hcrvice or 
. by socage. 

[Dialogsu de Scaccario, i. 11.—Stubbs, Consii- 
UxStor^y vol. i.]' lu l. 

^ DANOEUL, Mauqujs PmiMAUT (fl. 

1760), was bom at Mans, and became a 
pomroissioner of the Cour dcs CoinpUa. He was 


a relative of Forbonnais, and,Tike him, dovoteu 
himself to the study of the works of tho Spanish 
mercantilists. He translated one of the.so; 
Lc lUtahlissement des manufa/tnres ct du com¬ 
merce d'Espagne, traduit dc I'espng^iol dc Bernard 
(lc Ulloa, 1763. After this, at the suggestion 
of Gournay, ho, os Turgot did, made himself 
acquainted with tlie works of Josiaii Tuekci', 
and following Tucker in the lines of free trade 
and development of commercuil enterprise, lie 
^v’rote his book Bcmarqws sur Ics avanlayes et 
Ics d^.savanfa(jts dc la France et dc la Gramle 
Bretagne par rapport nu ConiDicrcc ci ansr. avtres 
Sources de la Puissance dcs Jhtals. Tradtdl dc 
rAnglais du C/ievalkr Jukn BHcleoUs, Leydc et 
Paris, Estiemie, 1754. This work is pseudony¬ 
mous ; tho author odmits that lie borrowed the 
title and the introductory sections liom Tucker’s 
Brief Essay on Trade {17 60). In it he cxjircsses 
his regret at tho want of interest in ecwiomic 
questions in I'rance (p. 49), he states tli^difli- 
cult problems of ogricultural and financial policy 
in winch hia country was involved ; he describes 
the atrengtli of tho leisured and the wants of 
tho labouring classes (p. 60), the effects of 
unequal taxation (p. 43), and the absenteeism 
of the nobles (p. 64), the ceutralisaiion of 
government, the multitude of liolidays, and the 
low standard of tlie working classes (p. 2^), 
On the other hand lie praisc.s English Inisbnndry 
as being tho tiuo mine of lichcs (p. 101), and 
shows the practical and theoretic literary interest 
taken in English trade (p. 152). Daugeul, how¬ 
ever, condemns, like Tucker, the moiiojady of 
the homo trade, exercised in Ihigland, l)y cor- 
p'lrutions and companies 205-216), ns being 
opjiosed to Uie. interests of the jKipulation anl 
its growth. According to both, conqietitimi, 
entii'cly unfettered, is most advantageous for 
a nation’s trade, as it diminishes the profits of 
d'-alens (p. 253) and assists the introduction of 
machinery in manufactures. Daugeul is an 
admirer of Decker’s Proposal for a'singlo tax on 
luxuries in lieu of duties and excises (p. 404) ; 
he also differs from Forbonnais in one very 
important jinint of taxation: he projioses to 
exempt the absolute necessaries of life, con¬ 
sidering that the taxation of these extingui-shea 
the spirit of private jiroporty among tho poor 
(pp. 407-409). In 1756 he wrote anonymously, 
Er/imen dc la canduitc de la Qrandc Brctayne <k 
I'usage de la Ilnllnnde de-puis la naissa/nce de 
la r^puUiquc, Paris et La Haye, 1766. The 
writings of Daugeul are interesting in so far 
as they arc evidence of the practical influence 
of the now undeservedly neglected Dean of 
Gloucester, Josiab Tucker, the spiritual father 
of Goumay, Dangoul, Turgot, and also of Adam 
Smith. 

[See Quorard, Ixi France lifUraire, t. vii. p. 218. 
—M'Culloch, lAteratwre of Political Economy, p, 
02.—Morellet, MSniotres {inSdils), 1823, t 1. pp« 
37-38.—Tucker, Jnslruciions for Treffoellers, 1767, 
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9.— QncsTiny,.| 0««vre.9, ed. Onckcn, pp. 148, 
106 note 'I, p. 2-‘50 note 2, approving quotation by 
/oltaire, Dictunmaire I^htlosophique, 176.'), art. 
Agriculture, Oeuvres Completes^ 3875, cli. xvii. 

>, 83.—Lo Hlanc, Discours pohtiqnes de M. Hume, 
yresde, 1755, t. i. p. 21 ; 1. ii. p. 271.] B. n. 

DARO. A Suottisli tern) for a day's work. 
JoLtara were fornicrly bound to give the labour 
)f a oeriain iiuniber of <l:iys to tbeii superior in 
ieu of rout: these ilays were called darg-days, 
'.c. days of work. 

[Scottish Dictionary (Sujjplemenl), by John 
fainiesoji, Kdiuburgli, 1825.J j. K. c. M. 

DARIO. Ancient Persian coin of approxi- 
nately pure gold, lir.st struck about 1516 b.u. 
ly Darius 1., bearing the ciligy of the king as 
in archer, but with no inscription. Double 
lirics, struck about the time of the fall of the 
!inj)ire, beai <!reek letters or symbols. F. K. A. 

DARII'IN COMl’ANY. The originator of 
his disastrou.'i onter[)riso was William Patc^nson, 
ho fouinler of the Bank of England. Ills idea 
va.s to found u {•uinpany for colonising the 
Isthmus of Danen, and conducting overland 
ho trade between the Atlantic and Pacific, 
iy tins means, he thought, llic whole commerce 
)et\vecn Ihiropc and Asia might be ilivorted 
rom tlic unite round the f’ape. and Scotland 
niglit supplant Holland .as tlie gi'oat emjiorium 
bi- the wi^alth of tlic East. Without divulging 
hn details of liis scheme, he succeeded in 
‘xciting the speculative interest of his country- 
nen, and a lull to establish the new company 
v.as carried through the Scotch Parliament and 
•ecoived llie sam'tion of the Lord Higli ConiTnis- 
licner on 2()th .Tune 1695. The “Cuinjiany 
)1 Scotland trading to Africa and the Imlics," 
.vas antliorisiHl to seize unoccujiicd territories 
n Asia, Africa, and America, to plant colonies, 
construct forts, wage war .and eoncliide treaties ; 
vhilo the king was pledged io obtain reparation 
Tom any fojcign state which molested the 
company. The company received a mouo])oly 
)f the trade with Asia, Africa, and America for 
,hirty-one years, and lor twenty-one years their 
mports, e.'.e.opt sugar and tobacco, were to lie 
'reo from all duties. Scotchmou hastened to 
nvest their seanty savings in the new venture, 
ind £220,000 was actually contributed towai^ds 
i nominal cfij)iLal of £400,000. But Scotland 
ivas then a ]>oor country, and the financial 
mccess of tlie scheme could only be secured by 
English Rii])i)ort. 

The hostility of England, in those days of 
jomniereial jealousy, was from the first a 
jertainty. A new trading colony would 
jortainly lead to war with the country who.si; 
monopoly was attacked, and the burden of such 
a war must fall u]ion England, as Scotland had 
neither army, nor na\'y, nor military revenue. 
England would never go to war to secure to 
Scotland trading privileges which would bi* 
usurious to liersolf, The English Parliamont 
VOL. L 


protested against the scheme, and William HI. 
recalled the commissioner who had given the 
royal sanction to the act. No English capital 
was subscribed, and it was even proposed to 
prosecute the directors of the comjiany. 

But English opposition, ascribed to national 
jealousy, only increased the obstinate determina¬ 
tion of the Scotch to carry out the enterprise. 
In 1698 some 1200 colonists, iiiclxding Paterson 
and his wife, sailed from Leith to Darien, 
w'hora they took formal possession of the 
country under the name of New Caledonia, 
concluded treaties with native chieftains, 
established a roi>resentulivo parliament, and 
began to fortify New Edinburgh as their eaintal. 
The enterprise was almost insane in its rashness. 
The isthmus had been discovered and crossed 
by Spaniards nearly two centuries before, and 
they had only failed to settle there beeau.se it 
was too unhcaltliy for Europeans to live there. 
But Spain would never tolerate foreign intruders 
in the heart of her American provinces, and an 
expedition was being fitted out to expel the 
settlers when disease comjiclled the decimated 
remnant to sail to New York. Before this 
terrible news i-eached Scotland a second expedi- 
tion had sailed to Darien, where they arriveil four 
months after the dejiarture of the first colonists, 
to find New I'ldinburgh a deserted ruin. With 
the courage of desjtair the, new settlers landed, 
but their late was already sealcil by dissensions 
and disi‘ase, when the, arrival of a Spanish fleet 
comjielled the survivors t/) suirtudor and return 
homewards. The ill-feeling which this ill- 
starred undertaking excited between England 
and Scotland, and tlie idsk of siniilur misunder¬ 
standings of the same, nature, gave an impulse 
to the projects of a legislative union between 
tlio two countries wdiieli was finally efVectod 
in i707. 

[Tlie best modern u.arrative of tlie Darien Ex- 
pedil'oii is to be found in Macaulay’s History oj 
Eiuilaiid, vol. iv.] 11 . i.. 

DARWINISM is a name sometimes given to 
the theory juit finw'ard in Darwin’s Origin of 
Species that the flniggle for existence ainong 
jilants and aniinala results in natural .selection 
or survival of the fittest varieties. This 
theory is soiiietinies spoken of (e.f/. in Maine’s 
Po}ndaT Govermneid, p. 87) as if it had been 
anticijiated in Maltlnis’s doctrine of jiojmlation. 
Blit Malthus, though he insists on tlie fact of 
Llifi struggle for existence ainong mankind, had 
no notion of its altering or improving the 
human race ly causing the fittest varieties to 
survive. Darwin {Life and Letters, vol. i. p. 
83), says that the i<lea of natural selection 
occurred to him on reading Malthus’s Rssay, 
not that he found it there. 

Herbert S[K!iieer and some' writer.s wiio have 
' followed him have used tlie theory as an argu¬ 
ment agaiii.st stale inlerleronc-' with private 
property and industriiil competition. They 

» 1 
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urge that if the state interferes with the .struggle 
for existence it will hinder natural selection, 
and thus obstruct the evolution of a superior 
race; “Now more than ever before,” Speneer 
asserts, “])oople aro doing all they can to 
f&rther survival of the unlUtest” (Mm vcrsiin 
the State, p. 69). The socialist meets thi.s 
argument by pointing out that “survival of 
the fittest ” moans sui'vival of those who are 
fittest to undergo a particular struggle, not 
those who are the absolutely best, and if the 
struggle is abolished it will not matter whetlier 
people are fit for it or not (Sidney Webb, 
Contemporary Review, Dec. 1889, pp. 808, 861^). 
Prof. Huxley says: “ It is an error to imagine 
that evolution signilus a con.stant tendenry 
to increased perfection” (Ninetcciilk Ce’diiry, 
Feb. 1888, p. 163), and even if it \Ycn niii- 
versally admitted that the ah.solntcly best 
individuals of each generation do come to the 
top in indu.str.il competition, it iniglit still be 
questioned whether this results iii liie survival 
of the best families. Sii' Francis (lalton urges 
very stjojigl}’’ that tlje Alalthu-siaii advice to 
delay the jjcriod of in.ajTiage is likely “to 
bring utter ruin upon the breed of .any country 
where it is followed by llie prudent, wlille Die 
inijimdcnt are left fieo (o disregard it ” (Heredi¬ 
tary Genius, p. 356). Now the wealthier and 
therefore presumably “litter” individuals 
certainly marry later than Die poorer (see 
Maruiage-Kate), and it cannot be siiid to be 
proved tliat the greater mortality among the 
poor is—or would be if there were no state 
interference—sufficient to counterbalance their 
earlier mamages and so to make them les-s effec¬ 
tive contiimeVH of the race tlian the wealiliy. 

The subject has not been much di.scuased by 
economists of any school, because the analogy 
between industrial competition and the struggle 
for existence among the lower animals is too 
imperfect to be of mucli .service. It is contrary 
to sound economic traditions to look upon com- 
petition as a “private war” (Maine, PaptLlar 
Oovemmen/., p. 50), and on an iiriprovcment in 
the po^wers of labour as “ sliai'liening our claws 
that we may tight onr noiglibours the more 
fiercely ” (Ritobic, Danvinwn and FulUics, p. 
31). Conqieiitiou is not a struggle for a pre¬ 
existing determinate quantity of wealth, in 
which each man’s.gain is so much subtracted 
from the pos.siblc gains of all the rest. Though 
the success of one producer often damages other 
producers of the same commodity, it almost 
always benefits the community at largo, and 
makes it not more difficult but c.'i.sier to obtain 
the means of existence. Thus it happens that 
in oountrifts where the industrial powers are 
most highly developed, individuals who have 
natwrally the least industrial power, e.g. tin 
blind,’ deaf and dumb, and paralytic, find it 
easier to make a living than ^hey do in uiore 
backward oountries. 


There is a curious anticij):itiou of Herbert 
Spencer's theory in Josepli Townleiur.s Disserta¬ 
tion on the Door Ijiws (1786). “ By estahliahing 

a community of gooiU, or rather by giving to the 
idle and vicious the first claim ujion the produce 
of the earth, many of the more prudent, careful, 
and industriou.H citizens are straitened in their 
ctrcunistancw mid restrainetl from niarrlage. The 
fanner breeds only from the best of all his cattle ; 
but our law's choose rather to preserve the worst, 
and seem to be anxious lest Die breeil should fail” 
(p. 426 in Ovenstono’s Select Tracts, “ Miscel¬ 
laneous ”). I*, c. 

DATE OF DRAWING. As. gcucval rule 
a bill of exchange is <latcd; tlic absence of a 
date doei- not, however, according to the law of 
the United Ivingdum, make a bill invalid (Bill 
of Exchange Act 3 [ Ft]). The Inddor may, in 
i such a case, iii.stnl the true date of diuuing. and 
the bill is then jiayablc accurdiugly [ihid. § 12), 

, the ilato aii]«’;iniig on the face of th" Ull being 
yrnsuinoij 1n i>e tlic trin’ date of di.iwiiig until 
the (outrary is pi'ovod •. a luddcr in dur coui‘.se 
lias, in an} ca-'c, llu sanic rights as if tlie (nic 
date had Ikoj' iiisoitod ( l/id. § 13). ,\rri>i(iing 
to contimuifal Liu the dob' is an f'ssi'iib.il re¬ 
quirement, and ail undated docnimiit is not 
available as a biil of exchange (Geimau ('odes, 4 
[6]; French Code dc Comnieree, ^ 110 ; Italian 
Codiee di Commercio, § 251). If a bill is to 
operate a.s from a date ])rcviou8 to the actual 
issue, it may, according to the law of the United 
Kingdom, be dated accordingly (ante-dated), 
and if its ojieratiou i.s to begin ;ia IVom a sub.se- 
(piont date, that date may be inserted - the bill 
is then said to be iioat-dated. It tlius becomes 
possible to evade the .stamp duty by jiost-datiiig 
ii bill payable on demand, ^\hicil lias the same 
effect as if the bill had been drawn from the 
right date p.ayab)eon Die date which appeirsos 
the date of is.siie—in which case an <ul valorem 
stamp duty would have been jiayable. The 
holder of r. post-dated bill cannot, of course, 
j)rc.sent it for acceptance before the date apjiear- 
ing on its face. If a bill is drawn from a 
country in wliioli Die Greek calendar ia use'I, 
the date of issue must be taken a.s the date 
according to the Greek calendar. Thus a bill 
drawn in St. ?etersbuig on Die l.st November is 
treated as drawn on 13th November according 
to our computation. It ia, however, customary 
to in-sert the two dates thus: St, Petersburg 
1/13 November. E. s. 

DAVACII. Ancient measurement of land, 
N.E. Seotlaiid; equal (average) U) four 
“plonghgate.s,” which amount to 416 Scotch 
acres, or 528'5 impcri.al acres. 

[CoRinO liilic.'i, Scufcu },nial J ?(^/yv/»7/>v.'| A. D. 

DAVANZATI, TlEiiSAuno (1529-1606),born 
in Florence. This name will always he famous 
in the history of Italian literature, because, 
wj'iting in prose, he attained to the same 
vigour and precision that Dante disnl.iyed in 
lK)etry. The writings of Davanzati aro stlU 
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models of style He imdcrtook to translate 
Tacitus and to surpass him in conciseness, and 
asserts that, on an average, a hundred Italian 
words are required where Tacitus needs a hun¬ 
dred and eight Latin ones, and a French trans¬ 
lation a hundred and sixty. Bosidos his trans¬ 
lation of Tacitus, a history of the Reformation 
in England under Henry VIII., and minor 
academic essays, two economic writings, for 
which he merits hero a mention, are extant. 
Those arc his Lezione dclk inoneU, 1682, and his 
liolizia dci camhj, published in 1588, and in- 
cludod in Custodi’s Scrittori Classici, To judge 
him correctly it must be considered that he was 
a contemporary of Scauuffi (1582), of Jean 
Bodin (1578), and of William Stafford 
(1581), iiu'ii wlio wrote their boohs half a cen¬ 
tury before Pkity and Locke were born (Potty, 
1G23-I6H7 ; Locke, 1632-1704). Davauzati be¬ 
gins by sljowing how “barter is a nccos.'^ary coni- 
])lement oi' ilivi.sion of labour amongst men and 
amongst nations”; he then passes on to show 
how there is easily a “ want of coincidence in 
l)arter,” v'hich call.s for a “medium of ex¬ 
change” ; and tliis nnist bo c.apabloof “subdivi¬ 
sion,” aiiil bo a “ store of value.” He then goes 
oifnpon abistoiioal digression on currencies, and 
on returning from thence iceognises in momy “a 
v'onnnon measure of viilnr.” Tlii.s leads him to 
fl dissertation on tlie canscaof value in general, 
in which respect liis remarks an* also worth 
ni'Mitumiiig because l>e bas clearly shown tliat 
utility atid value arc “accidents of things” 
and functions of llie “quantity in vliicli they 
exist.” IVocoediug to exaniplos, he remarks 
“that one singh' egg va,s more worth to Count 
Pgolino in liis towi-r than all tlie gold ot the 
world,” ’’it that, on the other hand, “ten 
thousand giains of corn are only worth one of 
gold in the market,” and that “ water, however 
necessary for life, is woith nothing, because 
euperalmmi.uit.” In the siege of Casilino “a 
rat was .sold W 200 florins, and tlie price 
could not he called exaggerated, because next 
di.y the man who sold it was starved and the 
man who bought it was still alive.” Returning 
to his argument, he says all the money in a 
country is worth all the goods, because the one 
exchanges fur the other and nobody wants 
money for its own sake. Davaiizati does not 
know anytl iug alKuit the rapidity of cirenhation 
of money, and only says every country needs a 
different quantity of money, as dill'crent human 
frames necil diUbrent quantities of blood. The 
rest of his treatise is directed against artillcial 
deterioration of money. The mint ought to 
coin money gi-atnitously for everybody ; and 
the fear that, if the coins arc too good, they 
should bo exported is simply illusory, leeauso 
they must have l)ccn ])aiii for by the exqioilcr. 
l>avanzati insists jmrtirularly on tlio injury the 
defrauding government is the first to exjierience 
when it tampers with the coin. In his essay 


on exchanges Davanzati goes minutely into the 
mechanism of exchanges, but ho evidently does 
not suspect the causes of the phonomenou nor 
its limits. Davanzati was by profession a mer¬ 
chant, and lived a part of his life in France. 

[For a criticism of Havanzati, see Travers TwisSi 
View of the Progress of Pol, £c(m., 1847. Lee- 
ture i.J II. p. 

DAVENANT, Cdarlks, LL.D, (1666- 
1714), economist and politician, son of Sir 
William Davenant, the j>oet, was born in 
London. He was educated at Chcam Grammar 
School, Sun-ey, and in 1671 matriculated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, but did not then 
proceed to a degree. After composing, at the 
age of nineteen, a tragedy under the title of 
“ Circe,” whicli had some slight success, he 
turned his attention to the law, and appears 
to have taken the degree of LL.D., but at 
what university is uncertain. He held the 
office of commissioner of excise from 1683 to 
1689, and represented St. Ives, Cornwall, in 
the first parliament of James II. Ilis first 
work of ceoiioinic interest, fF'^/gs ami Mcaiis oj 
SH.pphjbig tfie War, was publislied in 1695. In 
it he strongly objeetcil to meeting war expenses 
by borrowing money, ami advocated an excise 
as the best and faire.st tax. He sat again in 
]iarliaiiicnt, this time for Great Bedwin, in 
1698, continuing to write on economic and 
political subjects. Under William HI. ho did 
not hoM office, and criticised tbc financial 
policy of the govpi-nment with some bitterness ; 
Init, on tlie. acc ession of ttuecn Anne, he returned 
to oflicial life as secretary to the commission 
apiiointed to treat for the union with ScoLlaud. 

In 170.5 he was appointed inspector-general 
of exports ami impoila, which office he held 
until hifi death. 

As an economist, Davenant must on the 
whole be classed as an adherent of the mercantile 
theory. In opjiosition to the bullioiiists hs 
points out that nii energetic people with good 
seaports and a soil fcililo in variety of com¬ 
modities, can oasiW exeliange its products fox 
as much gold and silver aa it may rcquii’e. 

“ Money,” he says, “ is the sciwant of trade— 
at bottom no more than the countera with 
wliieb men in their dealings have been ac¬ 
customed to reckon.” lie. .seems to have con¬ 
sidered, however, that the powessors of money 
ill sj)ccie weio in a position of advantage 
compared with the jiossessors, and would-bo 
sellers of commodities. “Tho.so who .stand 
possessed of the ready money have, in all , 
times and all countries, given the law.” 
Esiiecially- is this the case with pcrisliable 
commodities, and articles of luxury, which 
should not be bought by any nation to a 
largo amount, except for the jmrpose of being 
ro-sold. On the last ground he strongly 
supported the East India Comj)any in the 
controversios which raged about 1697 on the 
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subject of tbo importation of East India goods, 
and op}»osed tlie act which \vaa ])a8scd in the 
fluj)poscd interest of English man\ifncturers, 
forbidding the wearing or use of Indian silhs 
and muslins. Such a measure would only 
benefit Iho Freneli silk trade and encourage 
smuggling. “The natural way of promoting 
tlie woollen manufacture is not to force its 
consumption at liome, but by wholesome laws 
to contrive that it may be wrought cheaply in 
England, which will enable us to command the 
markets abroad.” Euiojie was foolisli enmigh 
to bo ready to ])ay for luxuries from India ; 
much wealth could be gained by the nation 
which would act as the go-betwecii ; ami for 
England to reluse to reap the harvest would 
be merely to leave it to tlie Dutcl). 

In liis earlier economic peiiod Daveiiant 
shows distinct tcmlencies towards what might 
almost be called a fi-eo-trade position. “ Trade 
is in its nature free, finds its own channel, and 
best directeth its own course, and all laws to give 
it rules and directions, am! to limit and circum¬ 
scribe it, may serve the jiavticulir ends ol 
jjrivatc men, but are seldom advantageous to 
the jmblic. . . . The various proilucts of 
dilTcrent soil.s and countries is an indication 
that I’rovidence intended they .should be helj)ful 
to each other.” In the works, however, wliich 
ho published after Ids I’cturu to ollicial employ¬ 
ment, he did not vent\iro to disturb current 
economic ideas, devoting himself to carrying on 
the statistical work of Sir William Petty and 
Mr. Gregory King, and attempting by an 
elaborate investigation to ascertain the precise 
position of England in ugard to thti balance 
of trade (see Balasc)'-. nr Tkaiu:, Ilisrouv nr 
THE THroilv). IIi.s views on taxation liave 
been already alluded to. He tlioiight that 
the incidence of taxation should be projjortioiial 
to the Ux-payer’s ability to pay, and that 
taxes should hear chiefly on consumers 
of luxuries. He thought tliat “all taxes 
whatsoever were, in their last re.sort, a charge 
upon land.” Trade with uiv’ivilised countries 
such ^is xVfiica was, he thought, best carried 
on by a monopolistic corporation (see Forekvn 
Tuade, Kicgulation or). As regards the 
labour question, he strongly advocated the 
compulsory employment of tlic able-bodied jmor 
in manufjictures, is a means to cheap production 
and the con3e(jncnt oommaud of foreign markets. 
Davonant’s chief works were;— 

An JUsMi/ on Vie WaijR and Means of Supplying 
the IPhr, London, 169 .').—An Essay on the East 
India Trade, London, 1097 .—Two iJiscoursps on 
the Public Revenues and Trade of England, 
London, 1698. -^An Essay an the prolnthle mrnns 
of Tnahing the people gainers in the halanre of 
Trdd^, I^m^on, 1099.—>1 Disrmrse on Grants 
and Resumptions.—Essays on ike Balance of 
Power, London, 1701 .—A Picture of a modem 
Whig, London, 1701 .—Essays on Pence at Hume 
and M’ar Abroad, Loudon, lim.—Refieciions on 


the Constitution and ManagemeM qf the Trade to 
Africa, London, 1709 .—Two Reports to the Com- 
inissioners for taking the Public Accounts, London, 
1712 and 171 fi. A collected edition of his works, 
edited by Sir C. Whitworth, was published at 
London in 1771. 

[Stephen’s Dictionary of National Biography, 
London, 1888.—Conrad, Uundwinierhuch der 
SUMtswissp.nschafkn, Jena, 1888. —Giiillaiiniiu 
and Uoquelhi, Dictionnatre d'Econoniie Poldigne, 
Paris, 187)8, and heading “East India Trade” iu 
British Museum Catalogue.] a. h. 

Davenant is perhaps best known to most readers 
by his employment of the estimate made by 
(lURuoiiY Krxa ig.v.) of the ellect of deficiency 
in sujiply on augmentation of price. The passage 
in which this is mentioned is ius follows: 

“ It is observed that but one-tenth the defect 
in the harvest may raise the })riee three-tenths, 
and wiien we have but half our crop of wheat, 
which now and then happen'-, the remainder is 
spun out by tlinft and good inan.'igemeiit, and 
ckeil out by tlie use of otlicr grain ; but Wiis will 
not do for aliove one year, and would be a small 
help in the succession of two or three uu.scasoiiable 
harvests. For the .scarcity even of one year is 
very de.siruet:ve, in wliich many of the poorest 
sort pen.slt, either for want of siifTicieiit tood or 
by nnwholcsoine did. 

“We lake it that a defect in the harvest may 
rai.sc the prhie of corn in tlic ft)11owing projior- 
tions:— 


Defect. 

Above the 
common rate. 

1 tciitli 'I 

L f 3 lentils 

2 tcnlli-- 1 

1 8 tcutliK 

3 U'lilli^ 

praises the prhe | P6 tenlh.s 

•1 tcllth.^ I 

1 2'8 tenUi.H 

0 tenlh.s J 

' \-IT'tenths 


So liiat will'll com rises to ttvlde the common 
rate, it m;iy l<c pre-'iinu'd th.at we want above one- 
third of the common jirodiice ; and if we should 
want livc-lenlhs or half the oommon jiroducc, the 
jirice would rise to near five tunes the common 
rate” {If Arennnl, vol. ii. jip. 224, 22.'i). 

DAVIES, David, D.D. («7. rsifl't), gradu¬ 
ated at Oxford, and was a])poiiite<l rector of 
Barkham, Berkshire. When in 1775 and 1785 
jiarliament ordered Tetnrns to be made of tho 
]ioor ratc.s throughout the kingdom, no inquiry 
wa-s thought neeessaiy as regards the actual cir¬ 
cumstances of poor families. To remedy this 
omission, Davies collccti^id budgets of labouring 
families in his'own parish about Easter 1787. 
Of these accounts an abstract w’as printed ; 
many copies were distributed with the help 
of friends througliout England, Wales, and 
Scotland. Tlie valuable inl'ormation collected 
in this manner is tabulated in tho following 
work, and fnniishes minute particulars as to 
the wages, food, etc., of agiicultural labourers. 
The author offers various suggestions for the 
encouragement of thrift, with recommendation* 
for rating wages by statute and according to 
tho price of bread. 

The Case of Ijabourers in Husbandry stated and 
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considend, in tnrff parts: Part I. A View of 
tlieir Distressed C(mditioii. Part IT. The Princi¬ 
pal Causes of their Growing Distress mui Nui))hery 
and of the Couscquetit Increase of the Po(yr-}tate. 
Part III. Means of lldief Proposed. ^Viih an 
Appendix containing a collection of accounts 
showing the earnings and expenses of Labouring 
families in diffcrml parts of tlx Kingdom, Bath, 
1795, 4to. 

[M'OuUoch, Literature of PoUlkal Kconumy, 
1845, p. 285.-- !Sir F. M. Eden, State ‘f the Poor, 
1797, vol. id.—A. Toynbee, Industrial Rcoolu- 
tion.\ H. 11. T. 

DAVILA, EL Padre BXutista (17th cen¬ 
tury). In ilia Rcsmicn de los medios 2>'>'ddicos 
para cl general alivio de la Momniuia (A 
short account of the ]iractical means of tlic 
general Uclief of the Monarchy), printed in 
1651, Davila advocates a .single and ]>rogi'ca.sivc 
poll-tix. He thu.s aims to remedy the fright¬ 
ful state to wiiich Spain had been brought hy 
the bad adininistratiou of the “ Rentas Itcales ” 
and by the vexatious exactions and dishonesty 
of the collectors. He also deals with the pro¬ 
blem of tlie debased currency. 

[Coltnciro’K Diblioleea de los Economistas Ks- 
pafloles !iinl Uistoria de la Kcotumia Polliica en 
JCspaila {v6\. ii. pp. 494, 575, 576).] B.Cu. 

DAVILA Y LUGO, Don Francusco (17th 
century). Davila’s Desengahos y Jtcplicas <i las 
Provosiciniies de Gerardo Jkisso (Disproof of and 
Hf'jily to the projtosals of 0. Madrid 1632, 
is addressed to Phiiij) IA^, and strongly remon¬ 
strates against the adoption of a ]dan suggested 
by a Milanese writer, Gcranlo Basso, who in his 
Arbitrtosty Disrursos Politicos (Madrid, 1627) 
had suggested the leeoinagc of tlic existing 
Vellon^ debased Hinall coins of silvei and cojtper, 
which made up almost the whole of the e.xisting 
cnrroiicy in Spain. This leeoinage was to be 
effected at the joint cost of the sUtc and of the 
public, and reissued at a nominal value greatly 
superior to Liu* intrinsic value. Davila c.xplains 
the objections to the tamjieriiig with the value 
of the cuiii'iicy and insist that the latter must 
be brought into strict correspondence with the 
currency of the neighboiiriug states. All 
monetary exchanges ought to bo regulated 
according to a book of rates, which he con¬ 
siders that ho alone is qnalilicd to cmnj'ile, and 
which must be based on the real metallic 
correspondence between tlie national and foreign 
coins in circulation. 

[CoImciro’B JUbliotcca de los Economistas Es- 
paholes.] E. ca. 

DAY, DAY AVORK, AND DIET. A term 
given by the court at Uio prayer of tho demand¬ 
ant or plaintiff, especially at the Exchequer for 
accountants of the crown to render their 
accounts (Dialogus, ii. 4). Also Days of grace 
wore certain days allowed to the acceptor of a 
bill or to the maker of a note in which to make 
payment in extension of tho term .sj)ecifind in 
the bill or note. They were so called because 


at first allowed only as a matter of favour 
]ierhap8 originally througli the mediation of the 
cliurcli, but this custom of the incrcliants has 
long been recognised by the law. Also a year- 
and-a-day. 

Ill another sense, one day’s cntcrtaiiiineut or 
reception in lieu of service and rent, os in 
Domesday Book, where many such fce-fai in rents 
are mentioned msually reserved to tho king in 
so many days’ or niglils' provision, c.g. “so 
much lioTiey as was suliicicnt for tlie king's 
family for half a day, and os mucli as v. jyi enough 
for a wliolc day ” (Sjitdm. Domesimj). 

Also an allowance or diet for officers of state 
calculated aecordiiig to the exiMUi.ses of a day's 
journey or sojourn. A table of diets for tho 
sheriffs of the English counties according to tlie 
number of days' journeys comidcted in attending 
at the exchequer at We.stminstcr or at York is 
]»rc.served in an ancient rccor<l {Red Book of 
Exchequer, I'ol, 14). Esjieeially used of ambassa¬ 
dors or other agents of the crown (Audit Office 
Declared Acets., “Amba.ssadors,” “Agents”). 
Also of soldiers, labouiers, etc, paid by the 
crown (Q. R. AVardrobc Accounts, “Army," etc.) 
Diet is also used of a day’s journey, formerly 
calculated as twenty miles, presumably for a 
horse.man. 

Also in agriculture of the day’s work of one 
ploughman or cart, namely one “journey” 
{JonriG.e). Hence sninetimcs used as a spccilio 
quantity in grants of land {Vart. Reading, fob 
90d.) The extent of land ])loiiglu-d in a day 
was variously computed, but was cominouly fixed 
at four pcrclics. In luudher sense a day-work 
was a recognised pr.^dial service rendered by the 
villeins in most manors to the lord, and those 
“ oi»era diurna ” are enumerated in many cus- 
tumals, and otten in connection with an allow¬ 
ance of food—“Et debent faccre LX ojicra 
diunia, ut supra, in gardino, vcl alibi, ut supra, 
capiendo LXV panes, ut sui)ra.” {Oust, of 
Baith, p. 10). 

[Spclinmi, tiloss. —Cowcl, Intapr. —Norden’s 
Burtcyori Diatoyuc.—Kotes and Queries (8rd 
series), iii. 512 .—Oustumal of Pudtle* Abbey 
(Camiten Soc.)] H. na. 

DAYS OF GRACE. Tlicso are tho days 
which, in the case of bills of exchange, not 
being payable on demand, arc added to tho 
time of payment appearing on the face of the 
inatrumeut. According to the law of the 
United Kingdom there are three such days of 
grace (see Bill of Exchange, I-aw of) ; but 
a bill may (by the use of the words “without* 
grace” or some aiiiiilar expression) stipulate 
that the day ttj)i»caring on its fa('o is to be tlie 
final due date. In most continental countries 
“days of grace,” in the sense indicated above, 
do not exist; the holder may take out protest 
without waiting for any addit'oiial days ; but 
he does not lose Iiis right of recourse, if ths 
presentation or protest is deferred for a certain 
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time (two days according to the German and 
Italian codes, §§ 41 and 296 ; one day accord¬ 
ing to the l<’ionch code, § 162). These ad¬ 
ditional days, which may bo called “days of 
grace at the holder’s option ” are convenient, as 
they enable the holder to exercise some leniency 
in lavonr of accc])tors who, by reason of some 
accident, arc not in jiosscssion of liquid funds 
on the exact day ; but the EngliNh days of 
grace have no practical object whatever, and 
only add an unnecessary complication in the 
computation of the timo of payment. E. s. 

DEAD FKEIGIIT. Compensation paid by 
the freighter of a whole ship for space remaining 
unoccupied when the cargo is not a full one. 

A. D. 

DEADLY, Warkaxdice Against All 
(Scot.) Warranty against all mortals {coiilra 
omnes mortafes). (See Wauhandice.) a.d. 

DEAD RENT. A vent rcaeiTed in a mining 
lease and j)ayable wlndher the mine be worke<i 
or not. ’fhe object of such reservation i.s to 
secure the working of the mine. In some 
leases the dead rent and the royalty (see 
Royalty) arc made payable cumulatively ; in 
others the dead rent niergi^s in the royalty 
actually jiaid {The Iauv of Mines, by U. E. 
MaeSwinney, linden, 188-i). 

[As regards the amount and economic effects of 
dead rents, see Mining Royallic.s, by W. R. Sorley, 
Loudon, 1889, aud The Repwtsof the Royal Com- 
mission on Mining Roindlies, c. C195 of 1890, c. 
6331 ami c. 0529 of 1891.] 3 . k. c. m. 

DJ'IAD'S part (Scot.) The portion of a 
man’s free movable estate which lie is at 
liberty at common law to bequeath by will ; 
that is, if he have neither wile nor child, the 
wliole; if he havo cither wife or child, one 
half; if he have both wife and child, one 
third. In other wonis, the wife is entitled to 
one equal share; the child or the children 
jointly to another equal aliarc ; the testator is 
limited to one equal share, the deceased's 
share, or “dead’s jiart." This common-law 
scheme of distribution may^ be modified by 
ante-iiuptial contract of marriage (see Maii- 
RIAGE Settlement), or, alter the marriage, 
by formal renunciation of their legal riglits by 
the wife or children resijnctively. A. d. 

DEADWEIGHJ ANNUITY A terminable 
anmiity tiie creation of which was sanctioned 
in 1822, in lieu of certain naval and military 
pensions ])ayable out of the public funds. The 
phrase was originally emjdoyed by CobbetL 

Tlie distressed condition of agi-iculturo in 
1822 led Lord LondondciTy’s government to 
propose various, measures for the lessening of 
the public burdens. Among.st them was a 
scheme for. the creation of an annuity of 
£2,8b0,000,* for a ])criod of forty-five years, in 
Ueu of the ''dead exjiense” at “dead weight” 
of the naval and military pensions and half¬ 
pay amounting altogether to about £5,000,000 


. a year, which had arisen out of xhe recent wars. 
It was claimed that the government were justitied 
in distributing tliis charge equally over a jieriod 
of years, instead of awaiting the gradual oxtino- 
tiou of the burden the death of tlie pen¬ 
sioners. The schemi • as opposed by Ricardo, 
amongst others, on iiic ground that it was a 
covoit attack upon the sinking fund, and a 
relieving of the then taxjiayers a1 the expense 
of ])osterity, but it eventually became law (3 
(leo. IV. c. 51). In 1823, the Lank of Eng¬ 
land agreed to juncliase £.585,740, part of the 
piopo3(‘il annuity, ]>aying I'oi it the sum of 
£13,089,419, spivad over tlie bix years 1823-28 
(4 Geo. IV. c. 22), but Ibis was tlic only sale 
effected, and the original act was rejicalcd in 
1828 (9 Geo. lY. c. 79) on the unanimous re- 
comiueudation of the lIou.se of Commons ; thus 
the whole of the anmiity, except the £585,740 
per annum .sold to the Lank of England, was 
can cell (id. In July 1839 the Lank ot England 

invited tenders for the purcliasc of their annuity, 
with a view to counteract a long-continued drain 
upon the stock of bullion, bnt the biddings fell 
slmrtof the minimum advertised juice, and the 
annuity continued to be jiaid to the Lank until 
1867, when it cxjiircd. 

[Ill addition to the Acts above named, llaiis.ard, 
2nd Seric.s, vol. vii. pp. 1C4, 2S0, 3j<), 737, 1319, 
1396, vol. xix. p. 646 ; Tookt’s lUslunj of PnVr.s, 
vol. iii. 88, 100-1, vol. iv. 333 ; and the Report of 
tlie Select Coiiiiuittce on Ranks of Is>.uc (No. 602 
of 1340), may be consulted.] T. u. E. 

DEALER (Stock ExOhange). A dealer is 
a man who, in concert with others, makes what 
is called a niaiket. lie .staiuls ready to buy or 
sell certain stocks, or shares, or bonds and 
when a .stockluoker ajiju'oaclios him with a 
demand for a quotation, the dealer (or jobber, 
as ho is still called in and about the stock ex- 
cliange) rejdies by inentioning two jiricc.s, the 
lower being that at which he will, buy, and the 
higher that at which ho will sell. For instance, 
when quoting the price of consols, lie offers to 
buy each £100 stock at 98, or to sell at 98 
There is no legal obligation upon him to quote 
prices or to deal after quotation, but it is jiart 
of the etiquette of the stock exeliange, which 
is quite as much a club as a market, that the 
dealer should follow up his quotation by buying 
or soiling as the ctuso may be up to the value 
of £1000. Indeed, were a jobber to giv(^ a 
quotation and then refuse to deal at cither 
jnieo named in the quotation, he would fall into 
disrepute, and pci liaps be reported to the Stock 
Exchange Committee for General Purjwscs. In 
theory the dealer is snppo.scd to be ignorant 
of and indifferent to tlic desire of the broker 
wlio accosts him—that is, he is supposed to be 
ready to sell or to buy—but in proctioo a 
shil'ty dealer will try to delay giving his quota¬ 
tion until ho has discovered, or thinks ho has 
discovered, the iutentious of person who 
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has come to him. If he thinks that the latter 
wishes to buy ho raises his sBlIiiig price ; if he 
has reason to believe that the party wishes to 
sell, he quotes as low a buying price as possible, 
unless the state of his book makes it his interest 
to deal freely. Dealers soinctiiues transact 
business among themselves, for at the end of 
a day it may happen that dealer A has con¬ 
tracted to buy more stock than he can pay for, 
while dealer B has, on tlic other hand, con¬ 
tracted to sell more of the same stock than lio 
can ))Ossibly drliver. Tlien A and B come 
together, and each relieves the pressiiro upon 
the other dealer’s “hook.” In sliort, lliey 
institute a kind of clearing-house among them* 
selves, writing olf liabilities to sell against 
liabilities to buy. It need not be said that the 
dealers who compose a miiikct have many 
opportunities ibr discovering 1‘acts which may 
lead th( in to a correct conclusion as to the drift 
of ju'iies in the market. At the end of one 
week they will discover that the jmblic lias been 
absoibing a certain stock so frei-Iy as to limit 
the 8U)>))ly on the market. A wc'ck or two later 
they will liave found that tlie tide lues turned, 
and once again thoyare enabled to take measures. 
The deak’i is a }trodnct of division of labour. 
He give.s his time .iiid attention exclusively 
to tlio consideration o( one or two securities, and 
gradually aeciimulate.s in Ids own mind a record 
of the tmees which go to raise or depress that 
group of s(‘('urilies in the inaiket. He also 
preserves u kind of continuity, and acts as the 
middle link bet wren the buyer of a stock uho 
may be at Penzance, and tlic seller who may be : 
at Middlesbrough, If it were not for the dealer ' 
or jobbe, a man with stoeks or snares to sell ' 
would have to nni about, or employ a bicker ' 
to run about, fiom jilaco to place, olb-riug these ! 
sharc.s and remaining, |*eriiaps, in the dark as 
to what is a good average market price. Thus 
tlie dealer tbums the nucleus of a pcr})etiial fair, 
and wlicritas a horse fair, for examjile, is often 
only an annual function, jiersons in the iieigh- 
bourhoud of the town in which it is licld being 
almost coiuj'fdled to keep their cattlo until a 
fair takes jilaco, the attendance of a concourse 
of dealers on the stock exchange makes it 
always possible to buy or sell the stocks in 
which they arc concerned. In active times the 
price quoted by a dealer is usually more “close ” 
—that is, the interval between the buying and 
soiling quotation is narrow—whereas in dull 
times the dealer hojiitatcs to olfcr anything 
like a middling quotation for fear of inability to 
cover or “undo” his bargain by a resale or a 
repiu’chaso at such a jirico as would leave the 
d^cr a turn or proiit. a. k. 

DEARNESS, Ahtifioial. When action is 
ooiiBciously and deliberately directed to enhance 
the jirice of some commodity in some market 
above the competitive level, any resulting 
dearness may be called oi tificial. 


We are not here to csonsidcr natural mono¬ 
polies, for the doamess produced by these may 
be regarded as in a sense normal; and the eud 
of the monojiolist is not dearness, but high not 
profit, which may in some circuinstanccf be 
produced by cheapiie.ss. 

Nor can we conveniently consider under this . 
head such artificial monopolies as copyright in 
books, or works of art, or patents for inventions. 
Dearness so produced is in a sense artidciai, as 
dcliboratoly created by the state. But the 
jiriec of such things i.s not on tb average 
liiglicr tlian is necessary to induce the author 
or the inventor to work for the comiriunity. 

The protection of home produeLs by duties 
on imports may pioihiec artilioial dearness, but 
is nioj'o conveitieiilly considered separately 
under the bead Tiio’! KcTiuN. 

The ca.ses in whicli dcuui^id can be artiKcially 
created arc not inqiortant. Laws such as the 
English law in the reigu of Elizabeth for the 
eating of fisli on Wednesdays and Eridays, and 
the charitable eiideavour.s ul leadens of fashion 
to fo.stcr local nianufactnie.s, c.q. Irish j) 0 ])lins, 
have had this en<l and jiossibly this cllect 
The cilect of j'also rumours is generally traiisi- 
toiy and followed by an cipiivalent or greater 
reaction. But the issue of misleading reports 
and fraudulent balance sheets may inaiLtaiu 
the shares of banks and companies at an 
artilioial level for years, as in the case of the 
city of Glasgow Bank (1878). Again a govern¬ 
ment may use its power as a jiurcliascr to eii- 
liaiice tlie ]n'ioc of commodities for the benefit 
of a seetion of its subjects, or for tlic jtrolit of 
influential persons. The luw.s passed in 1878 
uiul 1890, to regulate the purchase of silver for 
ciirrcne.y ]mr[)oscs in the United States, had 
this rllect if not this nbjecl. 

Artificial dearness can only be jicrmaiient 
when the individual, or association, or public 
authority engaged in oiiliaiicing the ju-ice ha.s 
either practical control over the most important 
of all possible sourcc.s of and thus can 

limit the outpuf, or has absolute control over 
the market demand. 

Thus the East India Compuny and, in later 
days, the Indian governmmit, had practical 
control over the sources ol supply of a specially 
high quality of opium. Wg arc told that the 
Company used this power in a very arbitrary 
way to limit the 3U)>ply of their opium (Adam 
vSmith, bk. iv. ch. vii.). And the Indian 
government placed this restriction on a regular 
basis with such profitable results that a mono- * 
])o]y revenue of some seven millions sterling 
w'as drawn from this source (see Oimum). But 
tlio market was not under linglish control, and 
a war with China was necessary in order to 
maintain it. Tlio rate of profit also diminished 
through increased conBiim)>tion of Chinese 
opium, which, although inferior, was a com¬ 
peting substitute. 
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Tho Diitcli East India Company hmi lon^' 
iftor 1607 sovereign control over the Molucca 
Islands, once almost the only sonrocs of siipjily 
for certain highly valued spiees. Discovering 
by experience that a small increase of snjiply 
creates u more than ]n’ 0 })ortional i'ull in the 
price of such coniinodities, they rigorously 
limited the supply by destroying a ]'ajt of the 
plants in their own islands, and by extirpating 
as far as possible the clove and the nutmeg in 
the islands where they had no scttlcincnts(Adam 
Smith, l.c.) In abundant seasons they also 
destroyed a large ]):irt of their own ])roduce. 
In modem times the monojxily of the spico 
trade is no longer in tho hands of any nation. 

Mines and salt mines have been commonly 
regarded in Europe as state monopolies. Until 
modern times the }u'ioe has been thus maim 
tained at an artificial level. Where the whole 
sources of sujiply are, as in this case, col¬ 
lected in one hand and foreign competition 
is excluded, it is not necessary to restrict tho 
output. The price can he iixeil, and the 
demand at that I'riecwill ilctermino the oidput. 

Somewliat similar arc the state moiiopolie.s 
of matches, tobacco, etc. which exist in Franco 
and other European countries. They aro 
highly prolitable to the state, but the consumer 
has to put up with inl'erior quality. More 
convenient in the latter resjiectarccu.s toms duties, 
supplemented by equivalent excise, or levied 
on commodities not proiluced at homo. These 
also produce artificial dearness for tho ]irolit of 
tho stivte. Rut the rate of taxation (loas not 
measure the increase in ]iricc. It may be less 
or more according to the law ■which the produc¬ 
tion of the commodity obeys (see Dimixj.shin'o 
Retuuns, and Inoueasinm} Retuun.s). Ex¬ 
port duties can only be levied with j»cnnanent 
advantage to the state when a country lias 
a natural monojioly of a eommodily, or pro¬ 
duces it under exceptional advantages. Ho 
with English wool in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. Sucli duties result in artificial 
dearness of the commodity, wliich is generally 
accomf>anicd by a reduced demand and may 
ultimately destroy the trade. A bounty on 
cx])oi'Ls has the opposite etfect, and raises the 
l»rieo for a time at least to the homo consumer. 

A trading body, not fortified iu a monopoly 
by the power of aStato, can rarely obtain Mich 
control over all the sources of supply of any 
commodity in any market, as may be [losseascd 
by a public authority or a chartered company. 
TTie attempt has been made in recent times by 
great a.ssociations of capitalists, trading and pro¬ 
ducing bodi« "known as syndicates and trusts. 
The Standard Oil Trinst in tho United States was 
formed in 1881, to control three-quarters of the 
totalpetroleum refining power of the States, and 
exercised also, as it isalleged^nflucnccovor the 
output of crude petroleum, and the carrying 
MTporations. It is not suggested that the 


trust enhanced tho price of rtfened petroleum 
above its previous level, but the considerable 
profiis of the trust suggest that it partly 
j)rcv(!utcd a natural tlecliue. 'I'ho Sugar Re¬ 
lining Comjiany, whieli niiiti'd under one 
control tile ebief sugar relining establishments 
in the Stall's, is admilted to have raised the 
prife of retim'd sugar two cents a pound. But 
in s))ite of their overwhelming power, neither 
of these two great associations was able to 
control tlie wlioic of the ]U'oduciiig iiowcr and 
ellcctually keel) down tho output. Though 
protected in their own country they could not 
control the foreign trade, and there remained 
even at home a small body of out.sido com¬ 
petitors and a vast jiower of jiotcutial 
competition whicli might at any time, if 
temjited by exaggerat'd profits, have come into 
tho licld. In the c-iuc of the (Cotton Bagging 
Trust, a syndicate of con.suiiier.s, known us the 
Farmers’ Allianeo, was foriued in opjtisitioii. 
The moileiation with which trusts have been 
generally conducted lia.s not .saved them from 
unpojmlarity. In some States .such combina¬ 
tions have been pronounced illegal, and attemjds 
liave been made to crusli tbem by legislation. 

One of tho be.st conccivi'd of .such schemes 
was the Englnsh Salt Union formed in 1888, to 
controUhesupjily ofsalt from the English mines. 
Tho ellect of their action was immediately seen 
in the decline of English exjiorts of .salt from 
898,000 tons in 1888 to 667,000 tons in 1889, 
with a rise in values fiom £186,000 to 
£539,000, thus illustiating a well-known law 
which is the strength of those who attemjit to 
lorestall iiecc.ssaries. In Si',|tLembei 1888 tho 
jjriec of lump .salt delivered free in Cambridge 
was 26s. a ton, in July 1889, 48s., July 1890, 
ri2s., July 1891, 36.S. The company paid in 
tlio first year 10 per cent on its ordinary 
share.s, in 1890, 7 )ier cent, and in the first 
half of 1891, .5 per cent only. The 7 per cent 
{ireference aliares in October 1891 stood at a 
discount. Excellent as aro the sources of 
supply controlled by this company, necessary 
and universal as is tho use of .salt, its bulk 
oomjtaratively small and the burden )ier head 
light, the vise in price cannot fail to alfcct tlio 
cxjiort trade, and the greater the rise in price 
the greater the hidiiceincnt to eompclition, 
which for the grbal cxjmrt trade is serious and 
even in England may become active. The 
difliculties of a trust increase with its success 
and with the duration of its success (on tho 
whole subject, see a Foreign Ollice Report, 
1890, c. 5896-32). 

Even more hopeless is tho tank when the 
attempt is made to enhance price over a con¬ 
siderable period, with no control over the 
output, by buying up the stock in tha 
market. The copper syndicate 8tart<rd in 
France towards the end of 1887, with a capital 
of 4 millions sterling, and the resources of the 
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Comptoir d’Efcompto at its back. Copper was 
then and hail long stood at about £40 a ton. 
Demand lor copj)ev ^YaH i-eviving. The opera¬ 
tions of the .synilicate raised coj^per to £85 in 
.lanuary 1888, and to £99 a ton in September 
of the same yeai. They had eoiitracts with all 
chief co])jier-]in)duciiig companies bindiTig the 
syndicate to take over all their cojijjer up to a 
certain amount at a cerhiin price. But they 
had not tlie power to keep down the out]>ut, 
which increased from 224,000 tons in 1887 to 
262,000 tons in 1888. 

During the jtpiiod the visible supply in¬ 
creased from 4.'3,000 tons to 118,000 tons. 
Meanwhile consumers were minimising their 
purchases. Co])pcr is not a necessary of life, 
and in March 1889, when the rc.source.s of the 
society and of the Comptoir dT'lscompte were 
exhansted, the society itself held 130,000 tons. 

In A]iril i88SJ the jirice of eopjHir \sa.s back 
at £-10, As a s)>milalive ventnie the syndicate 
had very favourable juospeets. But its ill- 
regiilatcd attempt to artificially enhance and 
maintain the price failed, thioiigli w’ant of 
power to keep down tlie oiitjmt in proportion 
to the reduced consumption. 

In the middle ages local maikets were 
sometimes .so i'ar i.snlat.e«l by ditticultics of 
ccMJniuiiieation and cairiagc tliat a very con- 
*>;(!nrabli' dilferciiec in price would bo long in 
Attracting Raj)]dics fnnu otlier markets. Sndi 
exceptioii.il markets may occasionally have 
been looied by spccnlaiors, who.se resoiii'ces 
were large in jnojioilion to the market. In ' 
dealing with nece.ssarics, it would be enough 
to Imy U}) a largo. ])art of the available 
su])])ly, to wdtbliold, export at a loss, or even 
dc.sLro} a ])art, hi order to reali.se substantial 
profits (.''ce Jf oils, TJii'orii of roHtical Econ- 
oviy, 1871>, 167 set]., and the estimate therc 
quoted, which, thougli resting on an insuflicicnt 
inductive ba-sis, ia the guess of a shrewd man of 
much exjicfience). Such events may have 
occurred to jn.slify the jiopular hatred of 
FoRRsrAi.i.i'Uis AND KniiiAToiis and Accixpfi- 
Te\iTS, and the legislati-ni on the subject from the 
lex Julia de, Amiona downwards. But the 
ontorpriso could rarely bo attempted with 
sucecss, and Adam Smith (bk. iv. ch. v.) did 
good service in pointing out the useful function 
of corn Healers as iniligatiiig the severity of a 
scarcity, and in condemning all such legislation. 
It is very dillicult to believe that a pacte dc 
Farniw,y in cightccnth-ccutury France, can have 
been successful, unless by the aid of legislation 
restrictive of trade. 

The modern market for necessaries is co¬ 
extensive with the world. The modern 
harvest continues from January to December. 
No combination of capitalists has yet arisen 
which could even threaten an artificial 
scarcity of food, unless in a strictly protected 
country, or a country where modem means of 


communication have not been developed. On 
the other hand, to produce in a sensitive market 
a transitory enhancement of price doe.s not re- 
(piire great resources. The device is familiar 
on the stock exeiiangc and the ju’oducc maiket. 
But to make this manceuvro profitable the bi¬ 
ll lienee of cxam})le is necessary. MTien a lead¬ 
ing tinnneier biiy.s largely, small speculators 
rush in to piolit liy the boom, and the master 
may unload at the cx})cnse of his imitators. 
If this expectation is not fulfilled tlic market 
mu.st be dejircsced by the opevatoi's sales, as 
iiiueh as it was raised by his pun biases. On 
the whole, .such iluotuations tend to depress 
aveiage prices by discouraging legitimate ))ur- 
cliasc for consumption or investment, though 
they may be profitable tn individuals. 

At an exceptional conjuiictnre, when the 
su[iply of some necessary iun.s low, the action 
of some cornel or ring may stimulate nonnal 
demand into i'renzy. Thi.swas the case in New 
York in vSeptember ISGl), when £22,000,000 
sterling in gold were locked up in the treasury 
and thoavaiiublemaikctsu)'}ily fell to£3,000,000 
sterling. The currency being inconvertible, 
this supjily might have bccii sufficient lor nor¬ 
mal needs. But it was easy for a lew specula¬ 
tors to control the whole, and exact a ruinous 
]*rice from purchasers whoso needs were pressing. 
A ring Wits formed and in one day the premium 
on gold was forced Irom 40 to 60 ]ier cent. 
Tlie excitement w'as so gi eat and the dealings 
so large that tlic gold clearing-house was uu- 
cipial to the strain. The iurthcr rise of gold 
was only .stojiped by government sales of gold. 
It i.s, how’ever, easier to create such movements 
than to I'rolit by them. The means taken on 
tliis oecasioii by tlie conspirators to jirotcet 
themselves arc. said to have been outsbic the 
limits of legitimatn trade.. 

M'heii speculators are rashly hearing a 
.stock of which the real supply is small, a 
corner may sometimes be formed to lock up the 
whole, and ]iuccs are then forced u]> to an 
abnormal lcvel,»for the bears (;aiinot find stock 
to deliver on Settling day (sec Ba< l?iVAllDA- 
TioN ; ColiNF.u ; Rikq). 

The BO-called cotton corner of 1889, on the 
colla])BC of which (September 30th) “Septem¬ 
bers” fell thirty points in one day, was rather 
a case of exuggerateil speculation for the rise 
than a genuine ease of artificial dcariie.ss. 

Tho mutual relations of individuals are 
becoming less important to economies than the 
mutual relations of great associations. Tha 
labour market has been lately sw'ayed by gi-eat 
combinations, not unlike those which attempt 
to control tho production of commodities. The 
object of thoir action is to enhance tho rate of 
wages, and in so far any dearness of labout 
j)roduced may be tenned artificial. But bar¬ 
gaining is one of the noimol functions of the 
cconomio man, and the desire to obtain the 
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best terms possible one of the ordinary forces 
that detomiine pricea. It seems best therefore 
to eoutine the term, in the labour niuiket, to 
any dearness that may be produced by the 
exclusion of certain men from certain labour 
markets, l»y limitation of apprcnticeshi}», or 
by intimidation of outside competition. The 
attempt is subject to the diilicultios already 
mentioned. The gi’oator the artificial en* 
haneement of price the greater the attraction 
to outside competition, whether of man with 
man, or jn-oduccr with producer, or port with 
port, or country with country. 

The various modes in which it has been 
attempted to enhance jirico artificially have 
been surveyed, according as the euhanccincnt 
has been permanent, temporary, or what may 
be called momentary. The success of the 
attempt depends upon the nature of the com¬ 
modity dealt with, the extent of the market of 
supply, and of demand, and the eliaractcr of 
the resources commanded. Price may be 
momentarily enhanced by taking advantage of 
peculiar circumstances of the market. It may 
be temporarily enhanced by buying up the 
stock, but such attempts cannot be successful 
unless it is ])Ossible to exclude extraneous 
Buiiplies, or unless such supplies are by the 
circumstances of the case excluded. If this be 
80 , in the case of necessaries there is haixily 
any limit to the possible enhancement of price. 
In other commodities consumption is minimised 
and substitutes employed, rermanent enhance¬ 
ment requires either a practical monopoly of the 
sources of supply, which is apt to break down 
if the strain bo severe, or such command over 
a market of demand as only a government can 
exercise. The safeguard of the community 
against the tyranny of great capitals rests in 
the practical difficulty of keeping great voluntary 
oomhinationa together, and of iiiiding a com¬ 
modity indispensable, without substitutes, of 
which the sources of supply arc absolutely 
limited. 

[Adam Smith, bk. iv. ch. v.-*-Cournot, Ptui- 
cipes Afalhhmtiques, ch. i. § 2.—John Stuart 
Mill, Principles of Political A’conomy, bk. iv. 
ch. il § 5 . —Roscher, Political Kconomy, bk. ii. 
ch, ii. § 108.—Sidgwick, Prindphs of Political 
Economy, bk. ii. ch. ii. § 4, § 7 ; bk. ii. cii. x. 
Sue also Cons KR ; Ccstoms; Excise; Foiikstal- 
lersaitoReqratohs; Monopouikb; Protectioh; 
Ring ; Syndicatk ; Tuadk Unions : Thusts,] 

8. M. L. 

DEARTH. See Famine. 

• DEATH DUTIES. The collection of a tax 
oA the occasion of the transference of projicrty 
from the dead to the living has iieen made 
a means of raising' public revenue from very 
early times. Adam Smjth cites as examples 
tha viemma HeredUaluvi of the Romans, 
tl)e duties payable by heirs undjir the feudal 
taw, and the Dutch tax on successions. Duties 
of this clasa now rank, with common consent, 


amongst the most legitimate and least detri' 
mental to individual iiiU'rcsta of all descriptions 
of U.xatiou. 

Adam Smith discus.scs the arguments for and 
against these duties at considerable length 
of Nniions, bk. v. ch. iii.), and points 
out that they are, or may be made, “ })orfectly 
clear auJ ccrUin,” “the time of payment is 
. . . sufficiently convenient,” and “they are 
levied at very little expense.” Ou tlie other 
hand he considered thorn unequal, on tlie 
ground that the frcqueney of traiisferenoo was 
not always the same in projicrty of equal value, 
and he also thought tliatso far os tliey diminish 
the capital value of ])roporty they “tend to 
dimiiiisli the fuuds destined lor the maintenance 
of productive labour.” The latbu' i)oint was 
emphasised by Fawcett {Muiuctl PoUL Econ.^ 
bk. iv, ch, ii.), but ilill {Principles, bk. v. 
ch. ii. § 7) attached no importance to the 
objection in a w((althy country. He considered 
that “the amount which would be derived 
from a veiy high legacy duty in each year 
is but a small jproportion of the annual increase 
of capital In such a country ; and its abstrac¬ 
tion would but make room for saving to an 
e<iuivaleut amount.” Frof. Sidgwick adopts 
a similar view, and says that the bad cllecl 
of such duties “is not at all likely to be at 
all equal in proportion to tlie similar edeut 
that would bo produueil by extra taxes. on 
income; in fact, the limits of taxation on in¬ 
heritances will be practically determined for 
the tiuarici(5r ratlier iiy the'danger of evasion 
through donnfiotics inter dros than by the 
danger of checking indu.stry and tlirift.” 
{Principles, bk. iii. cli. viii. § 11). 

Mill regarded legacy ami inheritance duties 
as taxes in respect of which it was both ex- 
poilicnt and just tliat the principle of gradua¬ 
tion should bo adopted {Principles, bk. v. ch. 
ii. ^ J), but Prof. Nicholson conte,sts this view 
and expresses the opinion that “graduated 
taxation, even in the modified form proposed 
by Mill, would tend to cheek production on 
a large scale ” {Kneyclopxdia Prifunnlca, art. 
“ Taxation ”). The levy of a larger jicrccntage 
on a larger sum has, however, received distinct 
recognition in the scale of death duties in force 
in tlie United Kingdom. • 

Prof. Nicholson {ibidem) says that “it is 
obvious as regards incidence that taxes of 
this cl^s arc tlic must direct of all taxo.s, in 
tlie sense that they cjiunot be tranaferred to 
other persons by the beneficiaries ” ; to which 
headd.^, that the principal difliculties cuuueotod 
with them arise in connection with the canon 
of equality of taxation. 

The death duties levied in the United 
Kingdom date from the year 1694, when a 
Qxed duty of 58. each was imposed on aU pro¬ 
bates of wills and letters of administration. 
This duty was increased four years later to 10s. 
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bnt in both car.es the charge was more analogous 
to the stamp duties levied on instruments of 
a legal character than to the death duties as we 
now know them. In 1779 Lord North, taking 
note of the obs(5rvatioiis of Adam Smith, 
proposed that the chai-ges should vary accord¬ 
ing to the amount of the estate, the maximum 
duty to be a fixed sum £2 :10s. on each estate 
of £300 and upwards. In the following year 
these charges were supjdcinentod by a graduated 
duty on rccci])ts given for legacies. Frequent 
changf 33 in the scale of ])rubate duties were 
made between 1779 and 1815, the maximum 
charge, being gradually augmented, and in the 
latter year a distinction was drawn between the 
duties Icvi-'d on testate and intestate estates. 
Diiving the same ])eriod the legacy duties were 
also inereasi'il, and their payment made more 
secure. The most importont alterations wero 
those pro])osed by Titt in 1796, when executors 
were made res])onsiblo for the payment ol the 
duty, ami the charge was levied at diU’e.rcnt 
ratc.s varying according to the consanguinity ol 
the legatee to the testator. These rates were 
enlarged in 1804 and again in 1805. No uom- 
]ilcte rccoid of the yield of the death duties 
exists prior to the year last named, but they 
then ]>r()duce.d £49.^,000, a sum which had in¬ 
creased to £882,000 ill 1810, and to £1,298,000 
in 1815. 

In 1842 the Iiidi ])rolmte duties wore 
brought up to the level of those levied in 
(Ireat Ibitain, but, with this excciition, the 
death duties remained unaltered for thirty-eight 
years. The amount they ]»roduced, liowcver, 
steadily increased, rising from £1,096,000 in 
1820, to £2,189,000 in 1830, £2,192,000 in 
1840, and to £2,343,000 in 1850. 

In 1796, I’ilt had endeavoured imsucccss- 
fully to obtain a tax on successions to lauded 
])ro]icrty, analogous to that on legacies of 
personal c.siate, and it was ir.scrvcd for Mr. 
Glad.stonc, *ti 1853, to bring within Iho scope 
of the duties all sm^ccssions to property, by 
reason of death, whetlier the property was 
real or personal, and whatever the nature of 
the title to receive it. Mr. Gladstone found 
it essential to make considerable dilVerences 
between the now duties and the olil onc.s, 
alike in the amount io be paid and the manner 
of payment, and his catirnafe of the produce 
of the duties he imposed pioved excessive, 
their yield never liaviiig amounted to one-half 
of the sum, £2,000,000, which ho thought 
they would realise. Somo sliglit modifications 
of the death duties were mode in 1869 and in 
1864, and six years later Mr. Lowe projioaocl, 
but without success, to so rearrange them as 
to secure an additional £1,020,000 a year, hut 
it was not until 1880 that any substantial 
changes wem made. Meanwhile the aggregato 
produce had risen from £2,547,000 in 1853 
to £8,564,000 in 1860, £4,953,000, in 1870, 


and to £6,400,000 in 1879, figures which 
strikingly cxemjdify the gi*owth of the national 
wealth. 

In 1880, Sir Stafford Northcote revised the 
scale of probate duties, atid a year later Mr. 
Gladstone followed his example and, at the 
same time, abolished the distinction between 
the duties payable in respect of testate and in¬ 
testate successions, transferred the duty from the 
probate or letters of administration themselves 
to a detailed aftidarit of value to be lodged 
with the ajiplication for rcjircseiitation, and re¬ 
pealed the 1 ])cr cent legacy or succession duty 
payable by direct lineals wherever the increased 
jirobate duty was ]iaid. On the same occasion 
Mr. Gladstone aH'orded relief to small estates 
not exceeding £300, alike in the amount to 
be paid and the mode of payment, whilst a 
new* duty, styled the “account duty,” was 
imjioscd as an eijuivalent to the juobato duty 
in certain circurustaiiccs in which the jiaymcnt 
of the latter was avoided. The yield in the 
year 1880-81, under Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
sclieiiic, wa.s £6,826,000, and in 1882-83, 
when Mr. Gladstone’s j)ropo.sals fust took full 
effect, the receipts were £7,438,000. live 
years later the produce hod liscn to £8,212,000. 
In 1888 Mr. Goschen proposed that the ex¬ 
chequer should suiTCiider one moiety of the 
probate duty for the benefit of various local 
authorities, and he accompanied this proposal 
by an addition of a ^ per cent to the 1 per cent 
rate of succcs.sion duty and of 1^ per cent to 
the higher rates. In 1889 he imposed a new 
duty, analogous to the probate and succession 
duties, which was termed the “estate duty” by 
reason of its limitation to estates or successions 
of £10,000 and upwards. 

In 1S94 Sir William Harcourtin his Budget 
of that year, rearranged the system of the Death 
Duties into which he introduced the ]>rinciple 
cf graduation. A new estate duty was imposed 
to take the place of jirobate and account duty 
and of the former estate duty. The new duty 
was levied on the principal value of all settled 
pro^wrty passing at dcatli, at rates varying fi'ora 
1 per cent on property from £100 to £500 in 
value, to 8 per cent on estates valued at over 
£1,000,000. The net produce of this tax in 
1901-2 amounted to £13,908,490, legacy duty 
yielded £3,133,588, and ot?ior duties, including 
auccc-ssion, duty, £1,308,136, brought up the 
to*'al jiroecedsof the death duties to £18,513,714. 

Iul907 Mr. Asquith raised thcEstateDuties, and 

in 1910 Mr. LloydGoorge passedhis Finance Act,i 
by which the rates were considerablyTucrcased. 
'Idio Act of 1914 proposes still further changes. 

It will now bo convenient to describe, uudei 
their resjicetive heads, the death duties at 
jjrescnt levied in the United Kingdom. 

(1) Estate Didy.—TUs duty, imposed by 
Sir William Harepurt, as stated above, took 
the place of the Probate, Administrative and 
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InveDtory Duties, the Account Duty and Estate 
Duty, which had boon in force up to that time. 
It requires that prior to the issue of any ^'ant 
of probate or letters of adiiiiuistvatiun of the 
estate of any deceased person, the applicant 
should deliver an affidavit containing detailed 
particulars of the value and description of all 
the property belonging to the deceased which 
the executor or administrator has the right to 
recover virtate officii. All property must be 
included, whether real or personal, settled or 
not settled. Ijeaseliolds are ])crsoiial ]iro])erty 
and should also be entered in the affidavit. 
Debts payable out of lljo estate, together with 
reasonable funeral expenses, may ho deduetccl 
from the assets, and the duty is (‘liaiged upon 
the principal amount of tlie estate accoi'ding to 
the following scale Imposed by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget, 1910. 




of 

I’nucipiil Value of U10 r.btule. 

Duly. 

Abdve £100 lui'l not above 

£500 

£1 per cent 

„ f'OO ,, „ 

1,000 

2 

„ 1,000 „ „ 

5,000 

'■i 

„ 5.001) „ „ 

lO.noO 

1 ,, 

„ 10,000 „ „ 

20,000 

5 

,, 20 000 „ » 

40,1100 

0 .. 


7o,ouo 


„ 

„ TO.IKJO „ „ 

lOO.OOfl 

S 

„ 100,000 „ „ 

150,000 

0 II 

^ 150,(XIO „ „ 

200,uoo 

10 „ 

„ 200,000 „ „ 

4()0,01'0 

n 

„ 400,000 „ „ 

Ooo.ooo 

12 

, 000,00') „ ,1 

300,0110 

i.'i 

„ -mono „ 

1,000,000 

14 

„ 1,000,000 


15 ,1 


The duty is denoted by nuins of a stamp on 
the affidavit, and provision i.s made for the 
delivery of a “corrective affidavit where an 
adjustment of the duty originally paid is found 
necessary. In the ease of small estates not 
exceeding the gioss value of XiiOO a fixed duty 
of 30s., and of estates between £300 ami £&00 
gross value COs., may bo paid, the grant of 
Tcprcsoutation being obtained through the 
agency of the oflieeis of inlaid revenue on 
payincwt of a fee of 153. in lieu of the fees 
onlinarily charged in the Probate Division of 
tho High Court. In Scotland, where the pro¬ 
cedure at death dillers from that iu force in 
England and Ireland, the duty is payable on 
tho inventory whicl! is required to be exhibited 
in that country—where jiroperty is .situated in 
more than one of the thioe kingdoms, arrange¬ 
ments are made by which one grant of repre¬ 
sentation snfliccs. 

Among, other alteiations introduced by the 
Budget of 1910 was the Increment Value Duty. 
This, after April 30, 1909, is leviable at the 
^rato of £1 tor every complete £5 of the in¬ 
creased value of the land,'when, on the occasion 
of’iny transfer of sale, and at the death of tho 
ovmer, the property is valued for^state Duty. 
Tor details see tho Finance Act, 1910. It 


further enacted that Real Property may be 
transferred as payment <jf Estate Duty, Settle* 
mout Estate Duty, or Succession Duty; that 
gifts of over £100 made during tho last thres 
years of life, witli the exception of gifts for 
]iublic or chai'ilablo pur])ose8, in consideration 
of marriage, or as part of reasonable norma 
expenditure, arc regarded as propeiiy ])asaiiig 
at death and taxcii accordingly. Settlement 
Estate Duty was raised from 1 to 2 per ociit. 

The Estate Duty ^irodiiecd ilie sum of 
£14,231,000 in tho year 1908-9. Taken as a 
whole they form tho most important braucli of 
the death duties—more than 77 per cent of 
the total. The yield exeecded £.500,000 for 
tiio first time in 1814, £1,000,000 in 1S37, 
£1,.500,000 ill 186'b £2,000,000 in 1872, 
£4,000,000 in 1883, £10,000,000 iu 1895, 
£12,000,000 iu 1900. Tho piodiur lor 1908-9 
rcprcsontoil Liu; duly levied at the rules imposed 
by the Art of 1 907; iu 1912-13 it'was 
£20,010,347. the lurgo increase rr-^nltiiig from 
the Act ol 191 0. Tlieestatosupoii w inch theduty 
was colleofed may bo chissilied thus (1913);-— 


Net Vulnn of EsLule. 


V.'ihie. 


Vdt Kbovi! Ciono .... 
Abux-* Cinou in4 [K)taho\ o CliJO.OOn 
i:i00,0oij 


t 

I 2 : 1:5 

I TO.TSs 


174 , 5 ' 

SI, 442,000 


(2) L&janf ThUy.~'T\ns 'duty, originally a 
stain}' duty on le-'clpts, i.s mj»v inoie titly 
described as “a tax upon movable pio}iorty ; 
its incidence dejiends upon liie domicile ol the 
deceased owner, and its amount upon the value 
of the beque.st or succcs-sioii, and u)ion tho 
degree of coti.sangninity existing between the 
deceased and the legatrc.” It is payable now 
(1911) at the following rates :— . 

Husband or wi!e .... 1 per cent 

Tjincal issue or lineal ancestor . . 1 ,, 

Brothers and sisters and their de¬ 
scendants . . . . . 5 ,, 

Uncles and iiuut,4, all other lelatious, 

and any other pvrson . . .10 ,, 

The 1 per cent duty is^uot levied when tin 
l-riiicipal value of the i)ruiterty is less thai 
£15,000, or when the value ol the legacy 0 
Sucecssion dues not exceed £1000 (£2000 ii 
the case of widow or child of deceased), what 
ever may he its ]'rinci})al value. The duty i 
payable when the legatee comes into the posses 
fiion of In’s legacy, and owing to the complexit; 
of the manner in which property may bo dh 
jiosed of by a testator, the rules for its assess 
nient aro of an exceedingly complicated chai 
actcr. The duty is paid in money, althoug 
I a stamp is impressed on certain forms of a( 
1 count in order to denote the dischorp of th 
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bnt in both car.es the charge was more analogous 
to the stamp duties levied on instruments of 
a legal character than to the death duties as we 
now know them. In 1779 Lord North, taking 
note of the obs(5rvatioiis of Adam Smith, 
proposed that the chai-ges should vary accord¬ 
ing to the amount of the estate, the maximum 
duty to be a fixed sum £2 :10s. on each estate 
of £300 and upwards. In the following year 
these charges were supjdcinentod by a graduated 
duty on rccci])ts given for legacies. Frequent 
changf 33 in the scale of ])rubate duties were 
made between 1779 and 1815, the maximum 
charge, being gradually augmented, and in the 
latter year a distinction was drawn between the 
duties Icvi-'d on testate and intestate estates. 
Diiving the same ])eriod the legacy duties were 
also inereasi'il, and their payment made more 
secure. The most importont alterations wero 
those pro])osed by Titt in 1796, when executors 
were made res])onsiblo for the payment ol the 
duty, ami the charge was levied at diU’e.rcnt 
ratc.s varying according to the consanguinity ol 
the legatee to the testator. These rates were 
enlarged in 1804 and again in 1805. No uom- 
]ilcte rccoid of the yield of the death duties 
exists prior to the year last named, but they 
then ]>r()duce.d £49.^,000, a sum which had in¬ 
creased to £882,000 ill 1810, and to £1,298,000 
in 1815. 

In 1842 the Iiidi ])rolmte duties wore 
brought up to the level of those levied in 
(Ireat Ibitain, but, with this excciition, the 
death duties remained unaltered for thirty-eight 
years. The amount they ]»roduced, liowcver, 
steadily increased, rising from £1,096,000 in 
1820, to £2,189,000 in 1830, £2,192,000 in 
1840, and to £2,343,000 in 1850. 

In 1796, I’ilt had endeavoured imsucccss- 
fully to obtain a tax on successions to lauded 
])ro]icrty, analogous to that on legacies of 
personal c.siate, and it was ir.scrvcd for Mr. 
Glad.stonc, *ti 1853, to bring within Iho scope 
of the duties all sm^ccssions to property, by 
reason of death, whetlier the property was 
real or personal, and whatever the nature of 
the title to receive it. Mr. Gladstone found 
it essential to make considerable dilVerences 
between the now duties and the olil onc.s, 
alike in the amount io be paid and the manner 
of payment, and his catirnafe of the produce 
of the duties he imposed pioved excessive, 
their yield never liaviiig amounted to one-half 
of the sum, £2,000,000, which ho thought 
they would realise. Somo sliglit modifications 
of the death duties were mode in 1869 and in 
1864, and six years later Mr. Lowe projioaocl, 
but without success, to so rearrange them as 
to secure an additional £1,020,000 a year, hut 
it was not until 1880 that any substantial 
changes wem made. Meanwhile the aggregato 
produce had risen from £2,547,000 in 1853 
to £8,564,000 in 1860, £4,953,000, in 1870, 


and to £6,400,000 in 1879, figures which 
strikingly cxemjdify the gi*owth of the national 
wealth. 

In 1880, Sir Stafford Northcote revised the 
scale of probate duties, atid a year later Mr. 
Gladstone followed his example and, at the 
same time, abolished the distinction between 
the duties payable in respect of testate and in¬ 
testate successions, transferred the duty from the 
probate or letters of administration themselves 
to a detailed aftidarit of value to be lodged 
with the ajiplication for rcjircseiitation, and re¬ 
pealed the 1 ])cr cent legacy or succession duty 
payable by direct lineals wherever the increased 
jirobate duty was ]iaid. On the same occasion 
Mr. Gladstone aH'orded relief to small estates 
not exceeding £300, alike in the amount to 
be paid and the mode of payment, whilst a 
new* duty, styled the “account duty,” was 
imjioscd as an eijuivalent to the juobato duty 
in certain circurustaiiccs in which the jiaymcnt 
of the latter was avoided. The yield in the 
year 1880-81, under Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
sclieiiic, wa.s £6,826,000, and in 1882-83, 
when Mr. Gladstone’s j)ropo.sals fust took full 
effect, the receipts were £7,438,000. live 
years later the produce hod liscn to £8,212,000. 
In 1888 Mr. Goschen proposed that the ex¬ 
chequer should suiTCiider one moiety of the 
probate duty for the benefit of various local 
authorities, and he accompanied this proposal 
by an addition of a ^ per cent to the 1 per cent 
rate of succcs.sion duty and of 1^ per cent to 
the higher rates. In 1889 he imposed a new 
duty, analogous to the probate and succession 
duties, which was termed the “estate duty” by 
reason of its limitation to estates or successions 
of £10,000 and upwards. 

In 1S94 Sir William Harcourtin his Budget 
of that year, rearranged the system of the Death 
Duties into which he introduced the ]>rinciple 
cf graduation. A new estate duty was imposed 
to take the place of jirobate and account duty 
and of the former estate duty. The new duty 
was levied on the principal value of all settled 
pro^wrty passing at dcatli, at rates varying fi'ora 
1 per cent on property from £100 to £500 in 
value, to 8 per cent on estates valued at over 
£1,000,000. The net produce of this tax in 
1901-2 amounted to £13,908,490, legacy duty 
yielded £3,133,588, and ot?ior duties, including 
auccc-ssion, duty, £1,308,136, brought up the 
to*'al jiroecedsof the death duties to £18,513,714. 

Iul907 Mr. Asquith raised thcEstateDuties, and 

in 1910 Mr. LloydGoorge passedhis Finance Act,i 
by which the rates were considerablyTucrcased. 
'Idio Act of 1914 proposes still further changes. 

It will now bo convenient to describe, uudei 
their resjicetive heads, the death duties at 
jjrescnt levied in the United Kingdom. 

(1) Estate Didy.—TUs duty, imposed by 
Sir William Harepurt, as stated above, took 
the place of the Probate, Administrative and 
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may be dne to increased improvidence or illegi* 
timacy, as well as to material prosperity; 
whereas a lall in death-rate can hardly admit 
of any other than a favourable construction. 
Again the chance of death is an object of wider 
and dcejKjr interest than any other datum in 
vital statistics ; and a great practical business, 
that of insurance, is based on these probabilities. 
These points of coni]«irisoii being taken as 
heading.^ ; it may first (I.) bo observed that the 
natural increase, being the dillerenco between 
birth-rate and death-rate, is not necessarily small 
where death-rate is large, nr large where <leath- 
rate is small. Thus tlic death-rate for Kus.sia 
in recent years, 3r»'7 per mille (Mai-shall, Prin¬ 
ciples of ^onomics, bk. iv. eh. iv. and authori¬ 
ties there cited), e.vcceds the average of Euroi)e, 
28 ])er mille, by a fourth, yet the natural increase 
for Russia, 13 per mille, is above the average 
for Eurof)e. Again the death-rate for England 
is below, the natural increase above, the average 
for Europe. 

Other examples are given in the article on 
Biuth-ratk; where it was pointed out that 
largo birth-rates are fre([ueiitly attiuided by, 
but do not cause, large deatli-rate.s. 

II. The question there raised is to be more 
fully considored here under the hea<l of causes 
of variation in dcath-rab"^. (u) One such cause 
is dilfcreucc of age. If the [topulation of any 
country is diviiled into groups of dilVerent ages, 
the dcath-rate.H for the dillcreut grou]»s dillcr 
enonnously. Thus (according to the English 
Life-Table, No. 111., which may be regarded 
as a slandard) the mortality for inlunts undi>r 
one year old is in England 16.')'6 per 1000 
{VUal Stdtislics, !l■■lR the vritm'jff <f 

William Farr, by Noel A. Hunqihreys p. 
491), while it is only fl’2 per 1000 at the age- 
period 30-1.0 {ibid. p. 487). After that period 
the death-rate increases with the eg<-. At the 
period 75-85 it has become 140 ]>er 3 000, and 
is still gre.-iter at later agr‘.s ; the deatli-rate of 
second childhood equals lliat of infancy. The 
general law is happily indicated by Addison in 
his Vision of Mirza i^Sprdalm^ 1;>0, 1st 
September 1711), wheic the human race is 
imagined passing over the flood of eternity by 
a bridge, supported on as many arches as there 
are years in man’s life. “ Hidden pitfalls were 
set very thick at tinmen ( ranee of the bridge, 'ao 
that throngs of people no sooner broke through 
the cloud but many of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, but 
multiifiied and lay closer together towards the 
Ad of the arches.” 

It follow’s from thi.s law that in a population 
v^here there is a particularly large proportion 
of infants or old persons the general death-rate, 
the mortality “at all ages,” as it is called, ia 
apt to be high. ;Now in "an increasing poimla- 
tion, as compared with a stationary one, the 
number of births continually alimenting, the 


number of infants is particularly large. Hence 
it is plausibly argued that an increasing popula¬ 
tion, just because it is increasing, will have a 
high death-rate ; that Ingli birth-rates, per sc, 
make high death-rates ; other things, and in 
])articular the mortality at each age-period, 
being supposed the same. 

But here, as so frequently in stati.sties, first 
appearances are fallacious. It is true, no doubt, 
that in an increasing population there is a }>ar- 
ticularly large proportion of infants subject to 
a high mortality. But it is also true that, in 
such a population, the proportion of persons at 
tho.Hn advanced ages at wliicli the mortality ia 
high is apt to be jiarticularly small as compared 
with the numbers in the period of healthy 
adolescence (Farr, Vittil Statistics, “Deaths.” 
Humphreys “On the Value of Death-rates,” 
JoitTHal of tlie. StathHeal Soricty, 1874, vol. 
xxvvii.) 

From these considerations it a]>peuiv, that 
great cai'e must be exercised in allowing lor the 
iiiflnoneo of age on mortality before drawing 
inlereiieea from the death-rate as to the sanitary 
condition of a ])opulation. To take an cxtre.nio 
instance, su])])Ose that the dcatli-rate for the 
inmates of a prison were the .same as that for 
the geiiei-al pojmlation, this at first sight might 
apjiear a satisfactory state of things. But 
when it is coii.>ideicd that tlic prison popnlatioh 
corivslsts of adults, a elans of which the moi tality 
under ordinary cnnditioiia miglit be exiteeted 
to be half that of the general population, the 
conclusion btieoiiics very dillerent 

To tak<; a les.s .siinjple ease. Tlic deatli-rate 
in many towns i.s jiarticuls’l} nigh. Ihit it 
lia.'? been argued tliat this not an unf'iivour- 
ablo -.vmi'lom, forth.at it is due to (lie p'-esenee 
ol a gi’cat number of infants. But the truth 
is that tlm inference from the high death- 
rates bi-eomes fortiori nnfavour.able when 
jToper account i.s taken of the ag' s of the urban 
]iO])ulation. • 

A usual method of cxln'Diting such conclu¬ 
sions is to consiruet wliat is called a “normal” 
dcatli-rato for any fji’oup under ci.nsideiation ; 
by supjiosing the jier.sons at earh pciind of ago 
in that particular population to bo airocted 
with the mortality prevahiiit at that .igc in 
the general population (or any other jiopuh- 
tion taken as .standard). Thus in thi* case of 
(hreo counties containing large towns, instanced 
by Mr. Hum])hveys in bis instmetive jiaijcr 
above cited, the actual death-rate was 2y‘5.* 
But the normal death-rate, or that v liieh 
miglit have been cx]»ocb'd, if tlic mortality at 
each age was tlio same as for the general popu¬ 
lation, wa.s only 22.2.^ Also the actual death- 
r.ate for thri'c rural counties was 19 ; while the 
normal death-rate was 23*8. The two pairs of 
figures, whether comjiarcd with each otlier or 

I Taking flw simple avvrago of the death-rateii 
for each of the three couutios. 
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with tho BtandATd dnath-rate for a 6i(Uiomry 
population, wn’cli Mr. Humphreys gives as 
24*47, show that the unfavourable inference 
•’.mceming the urban as comparetl with the 
rural counties is stronger than at first sight 
appears. The original iigures, 20*5 anfl 19, 
dilfer only by 7*5. But we may regard the 
excess of the mortality in the urban over the 
rural counties as virtually nine ; if we take 
into account that the former nonnally would 
have been Im by nearly two than the latter. 

A more exact method of drawing such com¬ 
parisons is to cxin-ess the mortality of each 
section as a ratio of its actual to its normal 
mortality. This jdan is adopted by Mr. 
HiiTnjdueys in liis article on “Class Moitality 
Statistics,” in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society for 1887. The following figures (ex¬ 
tracted from Mr. Humphreys’ Table IV., loc. 
cit., p. 281) relate to the mortality in two 
classes of tlie IJnbliii pojnilation : 


i 


Slandanl 


[ Description of 
Class. 

Hecordcil 

(lealli-ratCi 

CoelllciRtit of 

lU'ii ill-rate' 

iiecording' 

coiujKirative 

per 1000. 

1<» Tln;;liHli 
Life-tiibie. I 

niorUility. 

; 

I'rolef'Sional 

I Class . 

1 General Servu:i‘ 

1!)'8 

2.5-2 

I 

632 

I Class . 

36*8 

21 -3 ' 

1659 

i 


__ 

- - 


The first cfihimii gives the actually obseived 
mortality at uU ages ior the more and less 
lavuui'cd class. Tlic .second column gives the 
coiresponding non)ial morlalilios (obtained on 
the hypotlicsis that ilic numliers at each age 
were iho^. obscrvfd for Dublin, and the mort¬ 
ality at ca. li age lhat observed for England). 
Tlie third eolunni gjvc.s the eoctlieicnts express¬ 
ing the force of mortality ; being each the 
ratio of normal to actual mortality, multiplied 
by 1000, or t;\iii'essed as a yrr wiUc. It will 
be observed that the evidence of difference in 
hcaltliiijf.sH allorded by the first column be¬ 
comes h JoHiori in the tliird column. The 
mortality of the “general service” class 
apjxars to he nearly twice as great, anil ?!.s 
nearly three times os gu-at as that of the pro¬ 
fessional class. 

The capse of variattons in death-rate which 
lias been considered, namely ifiUcreiico of ago, 
may be ])laccd in a categoiy of causes which 
are of practical importance, largely on the 
grouiul that it is necessary to allow for their 
action in order to estimate the cflect of another 
class of causes which it is more within the scope 
of human art to alleviate. This distinction is 
nearly identical with Dr. Farr's of “causes 
inherent in the iwimlation, and causi-s outside 
the iiopnlation” {Vital Statistics, p. 159 ct 
scq.) Another cause belonging to tbo first 
category is sex. The full effect of this cause 


may be seen on Inspection of a life-table. At 
the early ages the difference between the mort¬ 
ality of the two sexes is marked. At the zero- 
point of age it appears that the projiortion of 
male to female still-born children is 139 : 100. 
For the period 0-5 the proportion of mortality 
is 72 : 62 (according to Dr. Farr’s Life-Table for 
England and Wales). At the age of adoles¬ 
cence female mortjility gains U]»on male; but 
again lags behind at later ages. The disturbing 
effect which this cause exercises on inferences 
drawn from the general death-rate is not so con¬ 
siderable as the effect of age. ifr. Hianphreys 
ill his jiaper “On the Value of De^ilh-rates” 
already referred to {Journal of SUiL Soc., 
xxxvil p. 444), contrasting the English towns 
which have the gi'catest and the least pro- 
])ortion of male to female inhabitants, argues 
that the extreme jierturbation of the general 
death-rates which may be expected from this 
cau.se is not more than two per mille. 

Here may be mentioned the effect on mortal¬ 
ity of the variatioii.s of the seasons. Of the 
four qnai'ter.s of tlie year the first is the most 
fatal; next comes the fourth ; the mortality of 
the second quarter is for tins country on an 
average in excess, hut occasionally below, that 
of the third quarter (Rejiorts of the Registrar- 
General, tables showing death-rates in each 
quarter of the years since 1838). A very 
elegant graphical reqirescntation of such vicissi¬ 
tudes is given by M. Levasseur (after M. 
Janssens) for Belgian infants, in the Jubilee 
rohtme of the Statistical Society, 1885, p. 232. 
Quctclct’s investigntions of sca.sonal mortality 
in Belgium arc jiarticularlyinstnictivc {Physique 
Sodah, liv. ii. ch. v. § 8). He shows tliat the 
curve of death-rate at ililferent sea.son3 varies 
for dilleront age.s ; and tliat very geneially it 
presents two maxima, one in winter the other 
in summer. Besides the obvious importance 
attaching to such observations, they are valu¬ 
able as enabling us to avoid perplexity in 
investigating other causes. The Registrar- 
General, in the investigation which will be 
l»resently noticci.^ concerning the death-rate in 
different occiqjations, has very jiroperly selected 
the sanqiles (of deaths) on which his conclusion 
is liasod from all seasons indiircrcnlly {Supple¬ 
ment to the 4Jfh Pi'port of the Ikyistrar-Gmeral, 
p. 29). A sophist by takiim the samples for 
one occupation from a healthy season, and for 
another occupation from an unhealthy season, 
might have bi ought out almost any conclusion 
wliich he wanted. 

Other causes, not admitting of such exact • 
measurement, are race ami climate (ihcluding 
properties of soil, water, etc.) 

Also it may bo oxjMJCted that the mortality 
of unmarried persons will, ceteris paribus, be 
pirticularly large. The married have the 
advantage at almost all ages, ns i‘‘ .showTi by Dr. 
Farr {Vitai Statistics^ p. 441. and references 
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there given). But it is a nice question whether 
celibacy can be rc^anled as a cause of high 
death-rate. Tlic higli death-rate attending 
celibacy may be a ease of -imt hoc not 
hoc \ the finest individuals being selected for 
marriage; wliile “men with a weak constitu¬ 
tion, ill-health, or any great infirmity of body or 
mind uill not ol'teii wisli to marry, or will be 
rejected ” (Darwin, Ik^mit of Man, pt. i. eh. v.) 

{!>) The causes which Iiavo been mentioned 
require to be taken account of by those who 
would avoid perplexity in investigating another 
sot of causes whieli are jicrhaps of more direct 
practical interest: as hcitig capable of remedy 
by human ellbrt. This second category of 
causes may be divided under four licuds: (1) 
vice, (2) unhealthy occupations, (Jl) indigenee, 
and (4) insanitary residences,—agencies which 
are n])t to be ciitangh'd with each r)tlier as 
well as with the first set of cau.se.s. 

(]) There is much truth as well as exaggera¬ 
tion in Sussmileh’s dictum asciibing the chief 
differences in mortality to “ the manner of life, 
the moral cireumstauecs, virtue and vice, indol¬ 
ence and industry.” One examjde is the gieat 
mortality of illegitiinate, children. Dr. FaiT 
cites instance.s in which the death-rate of 
illegitimate infants is double tliat of tin* legiti¬ 
mate {Vital Statistics, p, 198). A similar 
excess of mortality among illegitimate children 
is shown by <,hietelel {rhys-iijae Socinlc, bk. ii. 
ch. vii. § 2), Wappaeus {Bcrulkerangs Staiistik, 
pt. i. p. 214), ami other continental statisticians. 
Tlie vice of diunkenncss is also conspicuously 
fatal. On this subject some of the most recent 
observations together ;vith a reference to the 
best authoriLies Avill be found in the Report un 
the connrriion of disease v'ith halhts of 'intemper¬ 
ance by the collective inve.stigation of the British 
Medical As.sociatioii, edited by Isambavd Owen. 
Among the, earlier authorities may he mentioned 
Neison, who in his Cantribulions to VitaJ 
Staf-istv's fully ])rov(‘S the connection bcbveeu 
deep drinking and high death-rate ; biinging 
out the remarkalilc lixct that sjurits arc more 
fatal than malt liquors {Conti^lhuiiovs to Vital 
Staiishrs, ji. 218). Another authority particu¬ 
larly free from suspicion is the Registrar 
General, whose statistics with respect to 
occupations (Su]>plcments to Reports for 18fi5, 
1875, and 1885^ point imniislakably to a 
connection between drink and death. Tlic 
mortality of liotel-kee]icrs and their servants is 
appalling, about three times a.s great as that of 
the most healthy classes. Among the diseases 
•to which tjie classes mentioned and several 
<itheis succumb, “alcoholism ” jdays a large part 
(Supplement to Report for 1885, p. xxx. ct seq.) 

At this point, 'however, the action of the 
cause which has been c/msidered is intermixed 
Vnth that which-wo have distinguished as cause 
(2), unhealthy occupations. H is difficult to 
*pronounce with respect to the mortality in some 


occupations how much thereof occasioned by 
unresisted temptation to drink, how much is 
due to other circumstances. Thus in the case 
of drivers (“Cab, Omnibus, Service,” loc. ciL), 
the bill of moi'tality duo to “ alcoholism ” is par¬ 
ticularly large; but the same class also succumb 
in numbers to phthisis and diseases of the 
respiratory system, which may no doubt be 
connected with the exposure incident to the 
oocujjations in question. 

(2) The observations rcfcn*cd to prove tin 
influence of omijMition on health in many cases 
be real ami considerable. The innnber of 
deaths observed in 1881-82—mondlian 400,000 ; 
the scnijmlosity above noticed with which tliese 
samples have, been selected impartially from 
healthy and unhealthy seasons; the allow¬ 
ance for the clfeet of age (exjti‘csse<I in the last 
column of tabic J, Sapplcvir'nl to the //fill Report 
] 885, p. xxvi.), arc very convincing. The sus- 
jneion of accident is precluded by the general 
agreement between the statistics for 18l)l-62, 
1871, and 1880 82. The same occiqiations 
con.sUuitly come out low or high in tlu' scale of 
mortality. At one end of the scale are clergy¬ 
men with aco-cilieientof death-rateor “com]iAra- 
tive mortality figure ” 556, gardeners and 
farmers with co-ellicients respectively 599 and 
681, with at the other end of the scale iiolel- 
kcepers and their servants, for whom flic corro- 
spoiiding figures arc respectively 1521 and 2205, 
also chimni'V-sweeps, workers in eaithonware 
(1742), and the resiilnal class of general labourer 
(2020). (See.I. T. Arlidge, M.I)., The Jhjaieiie, 
hisea'-r.s, and Mortalitij of Oec’iipaiions, 1892.) 

(8) III file last case and jirolmbly home 
otlici's, a j'urtlier cause—iiidigenco, comes into 
play. The tenn imligi'iice inu^L be eon.^tiued 
strictly as want of necessaries, “ina<lcquate 
warmtli and food” (Kaiv). Mere absence of 
riches is not fata! to life, as Ncisoii’s statistics 
witlirespcctto nicmber.s of friendly sociotiesshow 
{tUndrihntions to Vital Staiisties ; cp. AVajipacus, 
JkvolkcTmus Statistek, pt. i. p. 201). Tlic very 
diirercnt consequences of actual indigence may 
be traceil in certain statistics of class morlalitj 
among the jiopulation of Dublin compiled by 
Dr. Giimshaw, and di.scussed by Mr. Humphreys 
in a paper alieady referred to (Journal of the 
Statistical Soeidy 1887, vol. 50). In the same 
pajier reference ii^inade to’the observations made 
by Mr. Ansell and llotlgson and others, proving 
that the more favoured classes enjoy gi-eatiTvital- 
ity. Especially with rcsjiect to infant mortality 
is the poverty of the jioor his curse. The death- 
rate for infants under 5, in tlie “ gemeral sciwice ” 
class of the Dublin population, was 110 pci 
mille, in the “professional " class 22 per mllle 
(ihid. p. 282). So the mortality of peeis’ and 
clergymen’s cliillrcn is three times less than 
the mortality of infants of the same age in 
large towns (Farr, V-ital SiaUstics, p 159). 
These conelusions are confirmed by nutneroiu 
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olisfrvations or? the coin])arativ© death-rate in 
tlie poorer and nure llourisliiiig parts of towns; 
some of which arc* cited hy Wajijiacus (Bevulk- 
crwiip Slatidilc, I. 200). 

(4) Here, and indeed generally, mere indi¬ 
gence, the want of ncrossaries, is aggravated by 
a fourth cause, insanitary conditions of resid¬ 
ence, or, in Dr. I'an’s more exact language, 
“ oxnosurc to ]ioisonous itlluvia and dcatnictive 
agencies.” Tlic interaction of these two causes 
is veiy strikingly exhibited in an article in the 
OiornaUdrori Kcoiiomidi, MnovaI'olitica Sani¬ 
taria, in Itiilia ” (March 1891); where it is con- 
tnnded that the sanitary inoasurcs carried out 
in Italy defeated tlicir own end. For the tax¬ 
payer, deprlTcd by the burden of taxation of the 
necessaries oflife, becomes thereby more cxj)osc<l 
to the shafts of disease. In our terminology 
cause (4) might be reduced, and yet the eifcct 
would be moK fatal if concurrently cause (3) 
wore aggravated. 

Tlie nature and variety of insanitary condi¬ 
tions arc ably disenssed by Dr. Farr {Vital 
Btatidkdj. A vast mass of experience as to 
the evil olfect of crowding is summed up by 
him in the simple formula that the mortality 
of districts is as the twelfth root of their densi¬ 
ties {Vital Stafisfirt;, }>. ITf)). In symbols 
m _ /D \ ‘IS. 

earlier 

paper tbc sixth root w;:s pioposod, aiul thnt in 
Ibc formula the index *12 docs not signify the 
twelfth, but rather the eighth or ninth rout, 
is not suggestive of extreme precision. At 
any rate the law makos no claim to be more 
than cmpnieal. It is not fullillcd by the 
cxpericiKi of the cnnvdcd I'eabody buildings; 
where l!ie raort.dif,y ia less tlnin for London 
generally (Newlioline, Juun^nl of the Statudical 
iSocicly, 1891), It is interesting to imjiiirc 
whether tlie causes of deatli which admit of 
reduction are fixing reduced by science ; or :— 

111. More generally, and ^^ithout reference 
to causation, whether a decline of deatli-ratc 
attends the progress of civilisation. Tlie most 
extended sciies of observations is that which 
the Swedish census piescnts (ipiotcd in the 
25tli vol. of the Joui'nal of the Sialistical 
Society, and by AVajipacus, op. eit., p. 229). 
Looking al: these, we may now say with even 
more truth then Malthua said; “the gi-adnal 
dimiiiution of mortality since the niiildle of 
lost Cbiitui*y is very striking.” According to 
Dr. Farr “the morUlity of tlie city of London 
was at the rate of 80 per 1000 in tlio latter 
half of the 17th century, fiO in tlio 18th, 
against 24 in the present day" {Vital Sfalistics, 
p. 181) ; ]4*7, Kept. llegistrar-Geneul, 1908. 

On the other hand the retuniR for France 
aad Russia, extending over a long period of 
years, wliioh AVappaous adduces {loc. cit.), do 
not show a marked declino. And it is remark- 
VOT^ Ii 


able that the death-rate for England and Wales 
has remained virtually unaltered for the greater 
jiart of the time over which the record extends, 
from 1841 to 1871. Since, that period indeed 
a decline has set in, ascribed by some to im¬ 
proved sanitation. 

There is some difTicnlty in estimating the 
gain which lias been made in recent years, 
owing to the circumstance that wliilc the death- 
rates at some (the earlier) age.s decreased, at 
other (later) ages the death-rates increased. 
Such at lea.st was the relation when the stat- 
istic.s bearing on this point were first discussed 
by Mr. Humphreys in his valuable paper in the 
Journal of the Statistical for 1883 ; since 

that date tlie gain in vit^ility at dill'crcnt ages 
may have become more uniform (c]). Report of 
the Rcgislrar-General for 1885, Suiiplcmcnt). 

IV. The .significance of the recent change in 
death-rates may best bo appreciated by glancing 
at that aspect of the. subject which in the 
arrangement hero adopted has been jilaced 
last; namely, that which relates to life insur¬ 
ance. The business of insurance is beyond the 
scope of thi.s article, but the theory of life- 
t.iblcs on which that business rests must bo 
understood in order to make a right use of 
mortality statistics, even for tlie general pur¬ 
poses bere contemplated. 

Tlio sini])le.st view of the matter is that 
according to which a ]iopulation is regarded as 
“stationary”—a steady influx of life through 
the channel of hirtli, a steady dllux at each 
age, at a rate proper to each age. To compare 
the vitality of two populations thus conceived, 
there are available sex cral measures besides tlie 
common death-rate hitherto considered. One 
consists of that age which is sucdi that just os 
many jicrsoiis die before it as live after it ; the 
“equation of life” as it is called. For instance 
ill the life-table constructed for the. healthy 
districts of Engbind and Wales by Dr. Farr, 
this meridian point ia at the age 58 nearly. It 
is an even chance that a ncw-lxirn infant will, 
or will not sun'ij^c that age. Similarly may 
be detciTuined the age to which it is aik even 
chance that a person aged 10 or 20 years will 
live. Thus Mr. Keison finds that for males 
aged 10 in the rural di.strie.ts of England and 
Wales, the equation of life is 58*375 years; 
in the city districts the coirfspoiiding figure is 
51*743 {Contributions to Vital Statistics, p. 
100). This eminent statistician holds that 
“tlio equation of life . . . ajipears to bo the 
best mode to determine the comparative value ^ 
of life in different clas-sos or difl'erent districts” 
ill certain-cases {ibid.) at least. 

Another measure of vitality, however, lias 
obtained more vogue, namely, tlie average dura¬ 
tion or so-called “ e.x]icctatioii ” of life, or 
“mean after-time” as Dr. Farr proposed to 
call it. For instance, the mean after-time for 
males at birth, according to the English life- 

2 K 
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table No. 3, is 44'4 years; at the age of 11 (the 
prosjject of living having improved for those 
who have cleared the dangers of infancy) the 
mean after-tiiiio is 51 years nearly. 

The following is an instructive example 
of the uses to which this co-efficient lends it¬ 
self. Observing the age at which a number of 
sovereigns or other notables, as ]‘opes, during 
a series of generations bad acceded, we can 
compare the average length of their reigns 
with the average length of life dcducible from 
a standard life-table ; and thus ascertain that 
the lives of men are lengthened “with the 
process of the suns.” 

This example illustrates what is implied in 
the idea of an average duration, the putting 
together and trcjitirig as commensuratG quanti¬ 
ties the lives lived by didcrent persons. In 
fact, actuaries often consMcr not so much the 
mean lilc as the sum of lives, the ‘ ‘ years lived ” 
by a whole population. It is thus that the 
gain in vitality referred to under the last head¬ 
ing is measured. Considering the infants bom 
in any one year in England and Wales numlter- 
iiig say 859,000, the registrar-general calculated 
that the years to be lived by tliis generation 
will, in virtue of the change in death-rates at 
various ages which liavc occurred during recent 
years, ho more numerous by some hro million 
years of life (Report of the Registrar-General 
for 1835, Supplement; cp. Humi)hrcys, Journal 
of the Statistical Society, 1883). Of tiie millions 
of lives thus yearly gained, by Jar llic greatcr 
part are lived at the ages 25 to (50, which are 
most “ Useful," most oondueivo to the defenee 
iiid enrlidminiit ol our ciimi try. 

So far with rcfcrenco to a stationary popula¬ 
tion, abstracting the fact that the actual popula¬ 
tion is continually increasing. But the logic of 
the subject and its fallacies would bo imperfectly 
treated without noticing the modifications which 
this fact introduces. In a stationary population 
it is evident that the moan duration, or “ex¬ 
pectation," of life is identical with the mean age 
at death ; and a little attcnt\pn will show that 
each nf lliest! co-effieients is ideniical with an¬ 
other meaj^uro with which we are boro more 
particularly concerno(i, namely, the number of 
persons out of whom one dies per annum, the 
inverse (haUi-raie as we may call it. But when 
population incrcaaes these identities are broken 
up. The inveree death-rate becomes a little 
greater, the moan ago at death becomes much 
less than in a staLionaiy population. Thus the 
mean expectation of life being, in Dr. Tarr’s 
time,-41 for England and Wales, the inverse 
death-rate was 1 in 43 ; the mrati age at death 
about 29. The neglect of these distinctions 
has proved fahil to the work of aTnntciirs wlio 
have attempted to use measures of mortality 
more delioattf than the oominon death-rate “at 
all ages.'’ The iudications given by this last 
•re leas fsllaoious, os has been shown above 


(under the heading of age and rex), than might 
have been supi>osed. Yet it is desirable to 
sujiplomeut if possible this rough measure by 
arranging our observations in the form of a 
hife~iahk. 

[The authorities on this Rubject are almost as 
minierniis as the writers on statistics. As a lucid 
statement of the principal facts for the lemling 
nations of the world tlie Confvonii Internazionali 
per gli anni 18(55-83, issued by tlu* Miuiatero di 
Agricuitura, Industria, e Connucrcio, Rome, may 
be specially mentioned. Works wliich instruc¬ 
tively place a number of facts in the light of 
Llicory aie :—Quetelet’s Physique Sociale. —Wap- 
jiaiiua, Bevulkerunys Slniistik. —Mayr’s (.leselznias- 
sujhiit in Oesdlschafislel'en. —Ilaushofcv’fl Lehr- 
uTid Ilandbuck der Slatistik. —Westergaard’a 
Tkeorie dcr Slatistik, and other books cited in the 
text. For some of the finer logical points which 
have been touched, Pr. Farr’s Vttal StuUsiics, 
edited by Mr. Nod iIumplire.vs,.s]iould ho studied; 
and Mr. Iliiniphrcys’ own jiajioi-s in iXiO^oumal 
of the Statistical Society forl874, 1883, and 18'<7.] 
P. Y. B, 

DEBASEMENT OF COIN, llisiouv of 
nn:. Cuius may bo debased in three ways— 
(1) a dcbaseinont in total weight; (2) a debase- 
incut in fineness; (3) a deba.sement by increas¬ 
ing the rating or nominal value, the coins 
continuing iiL the same standard weight and 
liiipne.ss. The clioct of the la.st may also be 
luniigliL about unintentionally by a fall in the 
value of the precious metals, and lioreiii lies 
tlic secret of much of the deliasemont of the 
middle ages, 

Tlio jir.st lii.storically rei-oi-ded dcba.sGmcnt is 
that eHecIcd at Athens by Solon (n.o. .'>94) tQ 
redeem tlie jioorer eitizen.s from d'^bt. By Ilia 
advice the weight of metal in the silver drachma 
or standard Athenian coin was reduced more 
than 25 per cent, thus enabling 100 drachinte 
to be coined out of the mina or unit of weight 
instead of only 73 as previou-sly (Plutarch, 
Solon, c. 15). Creditors wore -compelled to 
take these light coins as full payment, and 
were thus obviously defrauded ; -but perhaps 
in this caao the end may have justified the 
moans (Grote, Hist, of Greece, pt. ii. ch. zi. ; 
Boeckh, Mdrologic, ch. ix.) It must be ad¬ 
mitted too that, as a rule, the Greek states 
were not often to blame in tliis respect, ]«rtly 
perhaps because their philosophers 'iiieulcated 
sound }irinci]iles (Lenormant, Conte.mp. Rev., 
Feb. 1879), but more probably owing to their 
small si^c. Thi.s mitnrally caused a largo pro¬ 
portion of their money transactions to i'c inter¬ 
national, and in foieign trade coins can only 
be exeliaiigrd for their value h..s bullion wl.atevci 
their rating as legal tender within the issuing 
state ; debasements therefore would b*? avoided 
for more convenience where the foreign trade 
was of jirimary importance. 

In the lai'go and con.stautly growing Roman 
state no considorations of this sort existycd, nor. 
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as far as we know, was the subject of money at 
all adequately ^.mdicd ; on the contrary, a con- 
tinuouR flcncs of dobaaeincnts lends colour to 
Lho ojiposito view. The history of these is pro¬ 
fessedly given by Pliny (xxxiii. 18), but the 
evidence of actual coins that have been dis¬ 
covered makes it probable that his account is 
inconijilptc. According to his \iew the Roman 
coinage, wliich originally had the “as” or pound 
of copper for the unit of value, romainod un- 
chango'l till the First Punic War. The coined 
“as” was then rcduc(!d suddenly to 2 unci:e or 
ounces, that is, to Jth of its former weight. 
^ bout this tinifi 10 asses made a denarius and 2^ 
a sestertius ; but ilnring tlie Second Punic War 
the unit was further reduced tiO per cent, and 
asses were coined weighing only 1 oz., IG of 
whieh made a denarius and 4 a sestertius. 
Finally, by the Pnjiirian lii,w, n.c. 191, the 
“as” was made to weigli only i oz., but it is 
hardly necessary to regard this as a debasement 
of the Hlandn.id, for by this time silver Wius 
also largely current. The silvc!’, liowevcr, was 
in its turn debasc<l, and the denariii.s, which 
had weighed .Vt of a lb., was reduced to 
In ii.(\ 91 a plated coinage was issued, but was 
.•^oon withdrawn. The denaiins, however, con¬ 
tinued to fill, find uiuicr Nero weighed only 
5 >^jth of the lb. In the .same, reign the gold 
aurci, which had originally been coined at 40 
to ihe ])Oinid, bail become debased 12 per cent. 
I'lnler Ah'\;indcr .Severus these coins got the 
name of solidus, currni»ted altorwards into the 
French “son.” Constantine tixi-d them at 72 
to the pound, but tiie mere name gives a 
measure of tlndr .sulrscqueiit dobaseinciit in the 
West. In the Py/antine empire, on the con¬ 
trary, thi-i .standard was long ]sreserved, and 
seems to have still existed in 1204 when the 
Cnisadci’s ca])turcd Const.intino}ile. 

In the datk ago.s gold ogain fell into disuse, 
and endles.s valuations took ])hieo in tlie silver 
iilamlards .set*up by the numerous barbarian 
rulers. The first inouuieli with the power and 
the w’ill to alter this w'as Charlemagne. He 
introduced a silver solidus of a lb. in 

weight and divided into 12 denarii, but bis 
death in 81-1 cut short the attempt to get it 
uniformly adopted tliroughout hLs onipire. Its 
use, how’cver, gradually spi-ead, and in England, 
since the conquest, has formed the- basis of our 
monetary system. Charlemagne’.s l\\)cr, solidus, 
and denarius arc the origin of the £ s. d. we 
still use, and William the Conqueror’s only 
coin, the silver penny, really did weigh 
of the lb. This, the .so-called Tower pound, was 
I oz. lighter than the Frank ]iound, but the 
English standard of fineness (11 oz. 2 dwt. of 
pure silver to 18 dwt. of alloy) w'as vciy high. 

The history of the English debasements dues 
not begin till 1300, wdien Edward I. reduced 
the weight by cutting the pound into 2-13 
pence. This bad example was soon followed ; 


by 1844 the number had increased to 260, and 
in 1352 it rose to 300. Early in the next cen 
tury the pound weight of silver was valued at 
£H or 3()0 pence, which by the reign of 
Edwanl IV. became 450. In 1526 Henry 

VIII. abolished the Tower ])ound as the unit 
of weight and substituted the French pound 
troy, weigliing | oz. more ; he, however, con¬ 
tinued to reduce the weight of the penny, 540 
being coined out of the new pound, equivalent 
to 506^ out of the old. Further, he w'as the 
first king to tam|ter with the fineness. This 
began in 1543, when ho iTiereascd the amount 
of alloy in tlie jiouiid from 18 dwt. to 2 oz., 
following this n]» by an i.ssuc of coins in 1545 
containing 50 ]>cr cent of alloy. Under 
Edward VI. the money became still worse, and 
in 15.50 the greatest amount of debasement 
evei' known in England was attained, when a 
])Ouml of metal containing no more than 3 oz. 
of pure silver wa.s coined into as many as 864 
pence. This lasted only two years. In 1552 
an imjirovemcnt began, whicli, though not 
completed till the great recoinage by Elizabeth 
in 1560 (Fronde, Hist, of Eikj., vol. vii. eh. vi.), 
in the end reduced the number of pence cut from 
the pound to 720, and restored the standard 
Eiigli.sh coins to their old degree of fineness. 
The lattei has been maintained ever since, but it 
was not till 1600 that the weight was definitely 
settled. Silver wa.s then coined at 744 pence 
to the pound, and tliisconliniied in spite of some 
famous proposals for debasement (Macaulay, 
JlisL of Knij., eh. xxi.) so long os silver re¬ 
mained the standard. Ever since the 14tli cen 
tury gold has been coined in Jilnglaud, but for 
the gi'ealer part of the time only as a subsidiary 
coinage. It is consequently unnecessary to 
discuss the numerous debasements and changes 
of rating to whieh tlie earlier coins were sub¬ 
jected in the endeavour, usually a fruitless one, 
to preserve a i*ro])cr proportion between the tivo 
precious metals. England, however, by the end 
of the 17th century had become so rich, and 
gold so mucli u.sjd, that it gi’adually assumed 
the superior position. In 1717 a recoinage took 
place in which the change was legally recog¬ 
nised, and ever since our standard coinage has 
been gold. When, therefore, in 1816, the silver 
l>uimd was ordered to be cut in 792 pence, no 
(lehasement, properly speaking, occuit^, as the 
object was to make the coins tokens. Since 
gold has bpcn the standard, there has been no 
intcii aonal debasement, but a great recoinage 
wa.s necessitated in 1774. The present money , 
system is regulated by the Coinage Avt 1870, 

33 & 34 c. 10. 

In Scotland the system of coinage was orig¬ 
inally borrowed from that of England, and 
the two remained identical as late as 1355, in 
which year Edward 111. intentionally debased 
the English silver in imitation of David II. 
Subsequently, however, the Scotch kings, undef 
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the influence of French ideas, so multiplied 
thoir debasements that they left the English 
far behind. By 1390 English money was worth 
twice as inneh Scotcli, and the latter ovontually 
ceased to bo current by tale in England. In 
1600 £36 vSeotch wore coined from tho pound 
of silver as compared with 62s. English. The 
greatest debasement in lincuess occurred be¬ 
tween 1576 and 1579, but the amount of alloy 
in the pound never rose above 4 oz. Tho two 
coinages were again assimilated at the union in 
1707. 

In Ireland regular coinages were lirst intro- 
duced by Johu in 1177, and regular debascmeiils 
by Edward 111. By 1465 the Irish shilling 
wa.s worth only 9d. English. Three years later 
960 pence were coined from tho ])ound and a 
reaction set in, but in 1520 the coins were 
again so bad that ])aymeut by weight heeamo 
general. As in England Homy VIII. debased 
the fiuene.ss, and even Elizabeth transferred 
Edwaid VI.’s worst dehasoments to Ireland 
when she restored the English coinage ; James 
I. attempted to restoro the old liisli fineness 
(9 oz. silver to 3 oz. alloy) and decried Elizji- 
beth’s sliillings to 2d., but the bad money 
drove out the good. Compl;iints of scarcity 
became constant, and in 1651 all sorts of tokens 
and foi-cign coins weic in circulation. In 1689 
James II. raised the rating of all coins per 
cent, os a war measure against William 111., 
and this remained iiermanontly in force till 
1825. It, however, failed io bnng in the 
necessary funds, and in 1690 ho issued a coin¬ 
age of old guns, broken bells, nails and pewter 
pots. In the next century there was little 
improvement, but much dissatisfaction; tho 
case of AVood'a copper coinage is the most 
famous. In 1804 twenty-ono shillings of the 
best Irish silver were not worth nine Ejiglish ; 
in fact, the debasements only terminated when 
the Irish and English coinages were assimilated 
in 1825. Oil tlio continent France may be 
taken as the typical country, and there tho 
debasements were far worse than in England, 
as mi central jiowcr was I'or a long time 
developed. In 1315 thirty-one barons claimed 
the right of coinage besides the king, and 
mutual rates of exchange were arranged for 
their coins. Dante has (Far. xix.) singled out 
Philip le Bel as* the typical false moneyer, 
but many otlicr sovereigns were quite as bad. 
The standard which tho people always claimed 
was that of St. Louis, who in 1226 cut the 
marc of 8 oz. into 58 solkli or sous, but un- 
fortunatjply this was afterwards very rarely 
fttftained. During the long wars with England 
the country practically became bankrupt, and 
the kings dealt recklessly with tlie coinage. 

'In 1380, when John waa captive, the silver 
‘ msro was'once rAted at 240 sous, hut this wa.s 
• onjy a tomperary measure, and before the end 
of the year the marc had again fallen 100 


sous. In 1454, when the En^fish wore finally 
expelled, the marc was coined into 176 sous, 
but quieter times only brought more regular 
debasements. In 1575 the sou had become so 
small that silver livres, worth 20 sous each, took 
their jflaee as the ordinary money of account 
17] of those, equivalent to 345 sous, were 
coined from the marc. They soon, however, 
sank in value, each Bourbon king in succession 
reducing the weight till 1789, when as many 
as 52 were coined from tho marc. In other 
words a livi'o of this date weighed only ^ ol 
the liber of Charlemagne though bearing the 
same name. During the Revolution even the 
name was discarded and the synonym “franc” 
substituted. In all other countries the history 
has bcon the .same. In modern Germany the 
mark is only worth a shilling. In Spain the 
maravedi, originally a gold coin worth 14 
shillings, is now a small copper coin not worth 
a foi'thing. In Portugal the reis, too am^^l at 
last for use, are calculated in Imndreds. No 
country, however, has been worse than France. 

[A fairly lull general outline of tho debasements in 
cla.ssical British and Freuoh coins maybe found in 
Miicleod’a IHct. of Pol. Econ., vol. i., “Coinage." 
For France the standard book is Le Blanc’s Traill 
Uistorique de3 Monnoyen de France ; for England 
Lord Livcipool's Cifins of the Realm. —Coiiigliani, 
Note historkhi mlla Queeiione giuridica deipaga- 
menti vxondarii (1891).—Galiaiii, Della Monetet, 
hlc. ii. vi. iii. ii.—Adam Smitli, Wealth of Naiions, 
i. xi. — Del Mar, Mont-y in AncieiU Counirie* 
(1885).] w. 4. c. 

Debasement of coin “in its proper sense 
means a reduction of fineness,according to 
an authority (pioted by Prof. AV.alker {Money, 
p. 187). In a wider aonse tho term denotes 
also the reduction of the(|uantity of pure meUl 
in the coin by diminishing its weight while 
preserving its cu.stomary fineness ; whether that 
diminution is effected at the mint, or after 
mintage by abrasion, clipping,* or sweating. 
For exam))le, Henry VIII. practised dcba.scment 
proper when, by introducing an increased pro¬ 
portion of alloy, he lowered the fineness of silver 
to nearly a iliird of what it had long been 
before he began tampering with it. Debasement 
in the wider sense wa.s committed by Edward 
VI. wlien he “ not only continued the issue of 
base money commenced by Henry, but lowered 
the quantity of mixed metal'’ in each coin 
(Rogers’s History of AgrictiUure and Prices, vol. 
iv. p. 734). (See Allov.) Another example 
of the less specific scn.se is afforded by the 
“dobasnd state of tlie currency,” “previous to 
the rocoinage of ]690,’' to use Ricardo’s words 
{lirply io Bosavquct, p. 98). Elsewheie 
Ricardo speaks of tho metallic currenoy being 
“debased by wearing or clipping.” {High 
I'rice of Bullion, p. 26). The term is to be 
taken in its wider sense in Ricardo's important 
proposition: “ However debased a cooiage may 
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become, it will ^Tpserve its mint value, that is 
to say it will pass in circulation for the intrinsic 
value of the bullion which it ought to contain, 
provided it bo not iu too groat abundanco"; 
and provided tliat, as Prof. Walker adds, it is 
not discredited (Ricardo, rolitical Economy, oh. 
xxviL ; 2i<^ph/ to Bosanquet, ch. vi. ; Walker, 
Money, p. 199). The lirst of these conditions 
is not likely to be fulhllcd in the case of de¬ 
basement proper. Govcrimicnts which debase 
are likely to over-issue. Striking instances of 
this abuse are given by Rogers in liis IJistorkal 
Gleanings (i. pp. 95-97 quoted by Prof. Walker, 
loc. cil.) V. Y. E. 

DEBKNTUKE. Tho word “dobeiiture" 
has been judicially defined as “a document 
which cither creates a debt or acknowledges 
it” (Justice Chitty in Levy r. Aberconis Slate 
and Slab Company, 37 Chancery Division, on 
p. 2G4); every document wliieh answers that 
dcscriidion is a debenture, and tiic use of the 
wor<l in itself coni’ers no rights whatever on the 
holder. It is very important that this .should 
bo generally undci-Ktoud, as there is a vague 
belief in the n)ind.s of many jiersons that a 
debenture must always be secured by .a charge 
on some projierty, or at lca.st eutitlc tlie holder 
to priority over other creditors. There arc 
certain classes of debentures, issued by virtue ot 
certain acts of parliament, W'liicli confer special 
privileges on the holdeis (as, for instam-c, the 
moitgage debentures issued under the Land 
Debentmes Acts of 1805 and 1870, us towhioh 
see MoK'I'uauk Ranks, or tlie debentures issued 
by local authorities under tiio Lociil Lo.ans Act, 
1875, as to which see Loans, Local); but, 
speaking generally, the riglits of the liolclci-s of 
any pailicular isaiie of debentures must be 
iiseertaiued from tlic instrument or trust-deed 
or other document rclerred to iu the same. 
Debentures issued by foreign or colonial goveru- 
mcuU or municipalities, as a general rule, do 
not confer any sj^ecial privileges on tho holders ; 
they are simply ^iromises to pay tho principal 
sum on a given date and interest at a certain 
rate in the meantime. Debentures of comjianics 
rcgistci’cd under tho Companies Acts, on the 
other hand, are now mostly secured by a mort¬ 
gage of some particular projierty, or by a charge 
on tho whole undertakhig. Tho latter is called 
a “floating charge” and does not ]>rcvcut the 
conipany from disposing of its prnperty by sale 
or mortgage in the ordinary course of business, 
but it is generally provided that as soon as 
default is made iu the payment of interest or 
principal, or as soon as the winding-up of tho 
cora])any is ordered or resolved ujtou, tho de¬ 
benture holders may enforce their security, 
which thus attaches to tho whole of tho com¬ 
pany’s property oxisLuig at that moment, but 
subject to any mortgages or charges created for 
the purposes of the corai)any’8 business while it 
was a going concern. If any property is to 


BciTO as a security for debentures in a w'ay which 
makes it iinpo.ssible for tho company to alienate 
it at any time, there must be a regular mortgage 
of such property to trustees acting for the 
debenture holders by a 8e[)arate trust-deed. A 
tuLst-deed by which movable goods are mort¬ 
gaged must be registered as a bill of sale, but 
a debenture issued liy an incorporated company 
which I'outaiusa charge on aueli goods need not 
be so registered (sec Dill of Sale). Deben¬ 
tures coiitatning a charge or mortgage are some¬ 
times called mortgage debentures. 

It should be pointed out that the law of most 
foreign conntrics does not recognise mortgages 
of immovable property uiilejis they bo registered 
aeconliiig to the law of the place, and also that 
according to most systems of foreign law, mov¬ 
able jii'opcrty cannot be charged iu favour of a 
cicditor while reiiuniiiug in the debtor’s posses¬ 
sion. Holders of delxMiturcs secured by foreign 
jiroperty should rDiuembcr these facts and not 
be surpiised it, iu trying to realise their security 
aluoail, tlicy tind themselves in conflict with 
toicigii morlgagei’.s or judgment creditors or a 
j'oreigu trustee in bankruptcy; and when 
trustees are acting for the debenture holders, 
tliey should be careful to perfect their security 
as much as ]>ossib]ii, by complying with the 
formalities rei[uirfid by the law of the place 
where tlic property is situate. 

The special acts of Britlsli railway companies 
generally incorjiorato the provisions of the Com- 
jiaiiies Clauses Aet, 18-15, with respect to the 
issue of debenture.^ (§§ 38-55), but these pro- 
visiou-s leave a wide margin as to the rights of 
debenture holders, which mainly depend on the 
special aet, autliorisiug a particular issue, or on 
tlic conditions attached to it by the company. 

A debenture mu.st always bo repayable at 
.some time; a fixed date may be apfiointed for 
that purpo.se, or the gradual repayment of the 
debentures of a particular issue by yearly draw¬ 
ing.^, or in a certain order of 8Uccea.sion, may 
be provided for. In many cases the company 
or corporation issuing debentures reserves the 
right of redeeming the same before tli6 date 
fixed for repayment, either on the happening 
of a given event [e.g. tho sale of tho property) 
or entirely at the borrower’s option. There are 
al.so so-called “perpetual debentures,” which 
arc usually nuadc j'ayablo only in the event of 
winding-up or default on tho part of the 
borrower iu the paying the interest 

Debentures may bo i.ssued to bearer or to the 
registered holder, or they may be transferable • 
by imlorsuuieut. Dcbcnturca to beared pi'ima 
fade are not “negotiable instruments” (see 
CoMMEUuiAL Inrtrumeni’). The question in 
each case turns u[>ou tlie conditions of tho par¬ 
ticular issue and on tlic usage of the stock 
oxcluviige. 

As debentures to bearer are now subject to a 
stamp duty of 208. por £100, which must be 
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paid by tbe borrower, whilst the stam]) duty 
payable on tho transfer of a registered debenture 
is payable by the transferor, comjiaiiies have of 
late years preferred to issue registered deben¬ 
tures. 

[As to debentures issued by companies under 
the Companies Acts, see Lmdley on Company 
Law. —Palmer, Company l*recedenis .—Buckley ou 
tho Companies Ads. to debentures issued by 
railway coin})anies, see Ttodges on Railways .— 
Brown and Theobald on Raihoay Companies. 
As to the negotiability of debentures, see also 
Chalmers, hills of Exchange, 4th fd. p. 319.] 

a. s. 

DEBENTURE STOCK. No general delini- 
tion can be given of this term, as a distinction 
must be drawn between two dilferent kinds of 
debentui’G stock. 

(a) Debenture stock issued by com^ianiea 
incorporated under the Coiupaincs Acts dillbrs 
from debentures in form but not in substance. 
A debenture is an instrument embodying the 
contract between the company and the holder, 
and generally creating a charge on property. 
“Debenture stock,” on the otlicr hand, is only 
a name for the debt which it rcjirescnts, which 
debt is created and secured by a trust deed 
between the company and tho persons who act 
as trustees for the holders of debenture stock. 
By the ellcct of this deed the holders of deben¬ 
ture stock are, as a rule, phiccJ in the same 
position as the holders of debentures secured in 
tho usual lonii, and in cases whore a general 
charge is to be given, it is usual for companies 
to issue debentures for tho amount of the 
debenture stock to be held by tho trustees as a 
collateral socurity for the payment of the 
debenture stock and the interest thereon. 

Debenture stock of this kind usually takes 
the form of so-called “])crpetuab debenture 
stock,” that is to say, the holders are not 
entitled to claim repayment of the principal 
sum until the winding-up of the company, or 
until default has been made in the payment of 
the interest; but it also fz^-qucntly happens 
that 8 date is fixed for repayment; any of the 
ways in which redemption or repayment may 
be provided for in the case of a Deukntuiik 
(j'.v.) is also permissible in the case of deben¬ 
ture stock. 

Each individual holder of debenture stock 
receives a ccrtilicate stating that he is the 
holder of a certain amount of stock, and that 
the redemption of tho said stock and the pay¬ 
ment of the interest thereon is secured by a 
deed dated from a certain date, and made 
between certain parties. 8tock ccrtilicatcs may 
h 0 issued to bearer,, but this is of rare occur¬ 
rence, the rule being that tho names of the 
etockholders are- r^^tcitd. In such a case it 
fflihy be provided that any portion of tho stock 
Buy bo transferred, or fractions “f^f one pound 
may be excluded, or it may be stipulated tliat 


all sums transferred must bo «iUultiplos of £5 
or of £10, or of any other sum. The possibil¬ 
ity of transferring any portions of the stock is 
one of tlio advantages of debenture stock as 
compared with deben Lures, and probably one 
of the principal reasons why the issue of 
debenture stock by com]ianies has become so 
po})ular within the last few years. Debenture 
stock ccrtilicatcs to bearer are subject to an ad 
valorem sUinp duty payable by tho company. 
See the books on companies quoted s.ii. De¬ 
benture. 

{b) Debenture stock issued by a British 
railway comjiany or other company obtaining 
a special act ineorpovating the Companies 
Clauses Act, 1863, is witli tlic interest thereon 
a charge on the undertaking of the company, 
and the interest of such debenture stock has 
priority over tlio dividends or interest on any 
ordinary sliaiTS or stocks. If any interest 
remains unj>aid i'or thirty days after th^date 
on which it is payable, stockhohlcrs wlioso 
total holding amounts to a corfain sum, may 
obtaiu tho ap))ointim.’nt in England or Ireland 
of a receiver, and in Scotland of a judicial factor, 
and any stockholder may also recover the 
arrears by action against the company. The 
stockholders are not under any circumstances 
entitled to claim repayment of the jirincipal 
sum iMiid up in respect of the debenture stock, 
and they cannot, under any circumstances, 
hecojno cnlitk’d to tho jiossessinn of any j)art 
of tho i)roperty of the company. On tlie other 
hand it is not in the jiower .ot the company to 
redoom the stock, unless they obtain a special 
act ol pajliameut for that puiqiosc. 

It ha.s been said that “debenture stock of 
tliis kind is nolliing but prci'ercnce stock with 
a special preference” (Court of Appeal in 
Attrcc V. Hawe, 9 Chancery Division, on p. 
349), but this sUitcment w’as made with refer¬ 
ence to a special jjoint, and was not intended 
to convey the meaning tliat therd is no essential 
diH'crcnce between debenture stock and jircfer- 
cnee stock. This has been pointed out by Mr. 
Justice Chitty {in rc Bodman, Law Reports 
(1891), 3 Chancery, on p. 138); ho says: 
“the holder of debenture stock is a creditor 
of tho comjiany with a security in the a.sseU 
of tho company . . . (lebentiirc stock is bor¬ 
rowed money cajiitaliscd for j)urj)osefl of con- 
venii-nco.” Tlio fact that delieniurc stock 
issued by a British railway comjiany, or other 
similar company, is never repayable, while the 
debenture stock of a company incorporated 
under the Companic-s Acts must always be 
rcjiayablc, though not necessarily on a fixed 
date, constitutes a material dilfercuce. Stodc 
of the first kind is in the nature of a perpetual 
annuity, whereas stock of the second kind is a 
debt secured in the same way as a debt for 
which debentures are issued. 

The holders of British railway -debenture 
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itock rcccivo 'cei'tificates registered iu their 
respective names, and transl'ers are made in 
the same way as the transfer of ordinary rail¬ 
way stock. See the books on railway companies 
quoted, s.v. Djsukntuuic, also Lindley on Cont- 
pany law. 

DKlilT. That side of an aceount on wliicli 
everything iu the nature of a debt is entered. 
The word is also used to denote the entries 
80 made, i.f'-. a debt. J-f-’* M- 

DE13ITUM EUNDI (Scot.) “A debt owed 
by the hind itself,” in whosesoever hands it 
may bo ; a real burden or lien preferable to all 
rights of the proprietor, and enforceable not 
only against the vassal himself, but also by n 
“real action” against tlio lands themselves. 
By law the i'eii-duticg and some other feudal 
duties due to tlic supciior, arc in this category ; 
and by agreement, “annual rents, debts 
scenred on land, reserved burdens, and the like 
may he made ddnla fundi, and may by regis¬ 
tration secure a pielcroiieo postponed to the 
8U])ei'ior'srights(sce Poinijiku ok the GiiOUKi)). 

A. H. 

Tiii':orie des, generally re¬ 
garded as the main original eontrihutioii of 
J. li. Say to economic seienre. This thconj of 
ouilds or vf vctil allirnrs that a general glut or 
general over-production is iuipossibh'. If all 
pioducb could Ik; liad for nothing, men would 
everywlu-re spring into existeiic*; to consume 
them. Products are bouglit with other jiro- 
ducts. Thereiorc each product is more in 
demand jis other ]>roduets incieiise and bid 
against it. In other words, as the same pro¬ 
duct constitutes the [U'oducer’s demautl and the 
consumer's supply, a general ex'T.ss of supply 
over thf general demand is absurd. Moreover, 
human desires expand iiidelinitcly. So longas 
these arc unaatislied there can be no over-pro¬ 
duction oxccjit from lack of purcbaslng power 
arising from under-]>ioiluction on the part oi 
the would-bt^purchasers. 

Hence it is conelndcd that to maximise pro¬ 
duction is llie interest of all ; tliat industry is 
9olidain ; and that cosmopolitanism iu eoiu- 
morcc is true wisiloni, imiiorts stininlating the 
sale of indigenous products. This theory. Say 
predicted, “will change the politics oi the 
world" (TraiU, f>th c^l. 1826, 1. ciii.) 

The theory was resisted by Mai/I’HUS and 
SisMONDi (q.v.), but was 8U]iported by Jame.s 
Mill and llicardo, whose fiicmiahip giew out of 
this agreement, as wo learn from J. S. AUll 
(2Hni"iplc3, 1875 cd., III. xiv.) Tlie last- 
mentioned writer’s oxaniinatioii of the theory, 
though enforcing the strength of the main posi- 
tiou, leaves still something to be desired. 
Arguments arc used which take no account oi 
the relativity of demand to price, the imperfec¬ 
tion of the world market, or tlio clement of 
time necessary to create new habits of ])rf»dnc- 
tion or couaumptiou or to raise up a new 


generation of consumers. The case is, however, 
conclusive against those whose view involves 
the fallacy of a general fall of values, or who 
mistake the plienomenon of a commercial crisis, 
in times of contracting credit, lor over-pro¬ 
duction. Tlic remedy, says J. S. Jtill, for 
“what may be indi.scriminatcly called a glut 
of conmioditics or a dearth of money, is not a 
diminution of supply, but the restoration of 
confidence.” 

[For modem opposition to Say’s theory, sea 
Uriel H. Crocker, JUcfssivc Savmy, Boston, 
U.S.A., 1884, and in Ilarvaid (Quarterly Journal 
of Jilconoviics, April 1887 and April 1892.—E<1- 
waid F. Sweet, “Ovcr-TrodiicLiou,” Chicayo Times, 
26Lh April 1880.—Mummery and Holxsou, Phijsi- 
olo'jy of Industry, 1889.—See uho Report of tlie 
linyrd Comniissioti u7i the Depression of Ifdde and 
Industry, 1885, and for alterations iu price and 
standard of value. Appendix B, by fl. fl. Inglis 
Palgrave.] 

BK BliOTJCKKKK, CiiAni.E>i, born at 
Bruge.s in 1706, died at Brussels in 1860. One 
of the most eniinont and hono.st of Belgian 
politicians. Ho served from 1815 to 1820 with 
the army of the Low Countries, and after this 
engaged in the business of banking. Tie then 
commenced his political career as a deputy in 
the second cli.nnbcr of the states-gencral, in 
wliicli ho sat among the o[*positinn. After the 
Belgian rovolutiou of September 1830, he wu» 
apiioinicd a inomber of the national congress, 
resisted the republican party, declared himself 
in favour of a moiiarcdiy and of the exclusion 
of the family of Orange-Nassau from the throne. 
In conformity with these views he voted for the 
Duke of Nemours, in ojiposition to the Prince 
of Saxe-Coburg; but when the latter wag 
elected king, and reigned as I^copold 1., he 
supported him warmly, first directing the 
fiminees, and then acting a.s minister of war. 
After lutlding other olhees, he Teturned, for a 
period of ciglit years, to private life, engaged in 
bu.siness, was appointed, in 1817, burgomaster 
of tlio city of Brussels, wiiicli office is considered 
eipial to the posttion of a minister of state. He 
was aho elected a member of the chamber of 
re presen Latives, and held both these posts till 
his death. Besi<les this ho lectured on economic 
science, on which his views were, so liberal that 
they included free trade. ^His only w’ork in 
economies is called Prvicipcs (j^iu‘ranx d'e'co- 
voiuio polifhjue, 18.51, 1 vol. in 18mo, an able 
tluiiigli a short production. A. c. f. 

DEBT. 

Debt, p. 503. 

jicbt, IinpriHoiiinpnt for, p. 50b 

Ih-blor and Creditor, I>a\v of, p. 505. 

Pel tor’s Sniniiioiis, p. .HiO. 

Deut. a “debt” may be defined as an ob¬ 
ligation to })aya sum certain in money, with ot 
without interest. But it is to be noted that] 
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by English law, when goods are sold, or work 
and inatorials arc su])plicd witliont any stiimla- 
tiou ns to pri(;c, thi'i'o is on iiniilicd obligation 
to pay ft roasonabli! piioc for them, if tlic 
parties dilfer, llic aiuuiiiit payable can only be 
aseerUiined by litigation, which in substance, 
though not in form, resembles an action for 
dainages. 

Putting aside recognisances, and statutory 
penalties, recoverable by civil process, debts 
may be divided into three classes, iiainoly, 
judgment debts, specialty debts, and simple 
contract debts. When, by the judgment of a 
court of competent jurisdiction, a person is 
ordered to pay money, the juilgment creditor 
may usually enforce his rights cither by the 
process of the court which gave the judgment, 
or hy bringing an action on the judgment as if 
it were an ordinary debt. 

A S]>eeialty debt is a debt created by an 
instrument under seal. Formerly 8))ceially 
vlebts bad priority over simple contract debts, 
but recent legislation has now practically etlaccd 
this distinction, ami the main dillertnna's 
between the two classes of debts coiisisL in this ; 
(a) a sj>oeially dclit may in general be created 
without eonsidcratioi), as for evaiiiple by a 
voliintaiy bond, and (//) the period of limitation 
for a s|)c(;ialty debt is twenty years, \\hile in 
the ease of a simple coiitiact debt it is six years. 

Any debt, other than a judgment or sjieiualty 
debt, wbcLlier evidenced by writing or not, is 
called a sim])lc contract debt. It is to be noted 
that the term applies not only to obligations to 
pay arising from agreement between the jiarties, 
but to cases where the law inqdics such an 
obligation apart from agreement. These (piasi- 
contracts, as they arc sometimes called, fall 
chiefly under two head.s. First, when a person 
is compelled to diseharge the liabilities of 
another, he becomes the creditor of that other 
person for the money so paid. For instance, if 
one of two sureties pays the Avhole debt duo 
from the principal debtor, he can recover the 
proportionate share from the pthcr surety as a 
debt. ♦ Secondly, when a person has wrongfully 
received money, the party cutitled to it can 
generally recover it as a debt. For instance, if 
an account by mistake be paid twice over, the 
second payment can be recovered as a debt due 
from the i>erson wWo received it. 

As a general rule debts do not, according to 
English law, carry interest. The obligation to 
pay interest arises only (a) by agreement, or (1) 
by mercantile usage, as in the case of debts 
soured by bills or notes, or (r) by statute. 
Sooteh law is more favourable to claims for 
interest, see Istekbst (see also Dedtou and 
Cheditor, JdAW OF ; KECEirT). m. d. c. 

DEBf, ^Imphii^nment'foil. Most civilised 
ooinitries have now got rid of imprisonment for 
debt It was abolished in Franft in 1867, in 
Belgium in 1871| iii Switzerland and Norway 


'll 1874, in Italy in 1877, amtin Scotland in 
1880. But in England the system is in full 
force. It is true that in 1869 a statute was 
)ias.scd bearing the title “ Au Act for the Aboli¬ 
tion of Imprisonment for Debt, for the Funisli- 
incut of Fraudulent Dt'btovs, and for other 
})Urposes ” (82 k 88 Viet. c. 62), but it appears 
from tlie county court returns of 1889 that 
during the preceding year 201,336 applica¬ 
tions were made to commit judgment debtors 
to prison, 64,995 wai rants of committal were 
issued, and 6429 debtors went to prison. 
The fact is the act in question merely 
regulates imprisonment for debt, but in no 
wise abolishes it (see § 6). Imprisonment on 
mesue ]>roucss has been abolished, but when a 
suitor has recovered judgment for debt, damages, 
or co.sts, he lias two courses open to him. He 
may pi’oeeeil either against the ])roj>erty or 
against the person of liis debtor. If he elects 
to proceed again.st his ])erson lie takes out *vhat 
is called a “Juilgmeiit-.summoiis ” calling on 
the debtor to appear before the court on a day 
named, to bo examined as to his means, and to 
show cause wliy he sliould not be eommittisl to 
prison for having ncgiecied or refused to pay 
liio sum spccilied in the judgment or order. 
The smumoiis may bo fciken out in the comity 
court, whether tlie judgment he in tliat coui't 
or the high court. At the hearing, if the cretlitor 
{woves, or the debtor admits, that the latter 
either has or has had since the judgment tlie 
means of satisfying it, the court may order him 
to be. committed to gaol for a.period not exceed¬ 
ing six weeks. The imprisonment does not 
oj»«'iatc as a satisfaction of the debt, but on the 
other hand the dolttor cannot bo twice im- 
])risoned for the sanu! sum of money. The 
debtor can at any time obtain libs release by 
I)aying the debt and costs. AVliilc in prison 
the debtor, like any other prisoner, i.s kept 
there at the jiublic cxjtcn.se. Execution against 
the jiersou therefore dilfers frohi cxc(;ution 
against property, for in the latter case the 
creditor has to jmy the costs of the execution if 
t)iey cannot bo recovered fi-om the projtcrty of 
the debtor. When a judgment is ordered to 
be ])aid by instalments, default in paying any 
iiistalincnt constitutes a ground for committal. 
Sujipose then a debt of i;2 is ordered to be paid 
by instalments of 4s. a month, a common order 
in the county courts. Theoretically for this 
debt of £2 the debtor might be committed ten 
times for jieriods of six weeks each. Practi¬ 
cally the discretion vested in the court would 
prevent so harsh an a])[>licatiou of the laAV. It 
has recently been held that a manied woman 
cannot be committed for non-payment of a 
judgment debt, for under the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882, the contracts of a married 
woman do not bind her personally, but merely 
bind her available separate estate if any. By 
one of the eccentricities of modem Ifiglalation a 
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married womaji, who has a husband to rely on, 
is thus ])nt iu a more favourable position than a 
single woman or widow wim has no one to lielp 
her. From tlie ligures cited above it appears 
that not more than 3 per cent of the applica¬ 
tions to commit result in the actual iinprison- 
meutof the debtor. Tlii» result is duo to a 
peculiar mode of administering tbo act of 1809 
adopted by most of the county courts, namely 
tlio system of suspended orders. It can best 
be iUustratod by an example. Suppose a work¬ 
man who.se standing wages are 25s. a week is 
Bummoned for uon-]iayment ofa judgment debt 
of £2 which is three months old. It is clear 
that sijice the date of tlic jinlgmeut he has had 
more than £2 wherewith he could have paid 
th(i debt, but on the other hand he ))rohably 
cannot pay £2 forthwith. The ciuilitor is 
entitled to his order of eommitial, but he has 
no (iesiro th;i.t liis debtor slioiiM go to prison. 
Hi'i only uisli is to get bis money. The court 
theiefoi'ci makes an order eommitUng the debtor, 
but directs that the wari-ant of arrest shall not 
issue as lung as the debtor jwiys a certain 
weekly oi iiioutlily instalment into court, s,iy 
5s. ft nioiilh. Tills mode of enforcing the act 
\Nas ]>rob,ibly not conlcinjihited hy the legisla- 
tave, but after being tpieHtioiied by the court of 
ap)ie.,l, its validity has beou linally atlirnipd by 
House of I.oids, 

The policy (»l the act of 18<i9 isdefemiod on the 
giound that W'ithnut it. debts would be juacti- 
cally niiteeovcrable from the working classes, 
wlio as a rule have little or no property avail¬ 
able I'or seizure under an cxeeuLion. Against 
this argument it i.s urged that imprisonment 
foi’ debt encourages a system of fn titious credit 
which injurious alike to debtors and cniditors. 
All Sound credit should rest on one of two 
bases, nam(!ly jirojierty or character. If n man 
has neitlier ]tro]iorty nor character it is better 
that he shnnld not bo able to obUin credit by 
what is jna* tically a mortgage of his body. 
I'he Hicovery of debt by miians of imprisoning 
the debtor is usually a tedious and expensive 
process. The creditor is for a long time kept 
out of his money, and the impecuniou.s debtor 
has heavy costs to pay in addition to the debt. 
The trailesmcn who deal with the poor no 
doubt tix their prices with reference to the 
difficulty in recovering the money, and the 
result of the present system is to raise normal 
prices as regards the honest poor who pay their 
way. The question of imprisoiimcnt for debt 
was inquired into by a select committee of the 
House of Commons in 1873, who reported 
strongly against the existing procedure, and 
suggested various amendments in the law, but 
no action lias liitherto been taken on their 
roi>ort It is to bo noted that mnoe the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act of 1883 a debtor can tile his own 
petition, and that as soon as a receiving order 
li made against him he is protected from 


proceedings under § 6 of the Debtors Act 
1869. The same result follows if an adininis- 
Liation order is made by a county court in the 
case of a small Jobtoi', whose total liabilities 
rlo not exceed £50. 

[See the subject further discussed iu (Hasson’s 
lliatoire dv, Droit tie I' Anrjleterre, vol. vi. § 296, 
aud J'oTlnUjhtly Jievi'-w, Sepleiuber 1838.] 

M. 1). C. 

Dedtor and Creditor, Law or. The 
salient points of the English law of debtor and 
creditor may be noted under two heads, firstly, 
the rights and obligations of crcditois and their 
debtors ; and secondly^ the means for enforcing 
those rights and oldigatious. 

When a debt bceonic.s due, it is the ihity of 
the debtor to pay it without waiting for any 
demand. Hence it has been held that an 
action may be inaintfiiiicd on a pioniissory note 
payable on denuind, without showing any 
presentment to the maker. Tlie control of 
the courts over costs prevents this iiile from 
working nny practical injustice. If no place 
of ])aymcnt has been fixed eitlier by custom or 
agreement, it is in general the duty of the 
debtor to seek out his creditor for the purpose 
of I'aying Mm, unless the latter bo “beyond 
the seas,” that is to say out of England. 

In most continental countries a creditor is 
entitled to draw a bill on his debtor for the 
amount of his debt, but in England the obliga¬ 
tion to accept or pay a bill of exchange only 
aiiscs from agreement between the parties. It 
is to he noted that when a man h.is an account 
at a hank, the banker is not a trustee of bis cus¬ 
tomer's funds, but the relationship between them 
is simjdy that of debtor and creditor, with a 
supcradtled implied obligation on the part of 
the banker to honour his customer’s cheques 
to the extent of the balance to his credit. 

A creditor is not bound to give change to his 
debtor. It is the diity^of the latter to tender 
the exact amount of his debt iu legal currency 
as deftiied by the Coinage Act, 1870 (see Legal 
Tender). HciM^i it lollows that the creditor, 
apart from agreement, is not bound tc^take a 
cheque or other negotiable instrument in pay¬ 
ment of his debt. Treasury currency notes are 
legal tender, and so lue Hank of Hnglaml notes 
cxcej»t when Uiiuhired by the bank itself. 

By the coniinoii law tTie rtlaLiouship of 
debtor and creditor is rcganled as a strictly 
personal one. Hcncc, as a general rule, if a 
third person voluntarily juiys the creditor 
without the debtor’s consent or subsequent rati- • 
licatiou, the jiayment is inelfectual. It neither 
liberates the debtor nor creates any obligation 
against him. The law inerehant has intro¬ 
duced certain exceptions, as, for insUnco, the 
payment for honour of a bill of exchange. 
These excejitioiia are doubtless bon-owed from 
countries where the rule of the civil law pre¬ 
vails, according to w’hich dehitorm. ignarvm^ 
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tive diain invitvni, solvendo liberarc possumus. 
In accordance M'itli the principle that the obli¬ 
gation created by a debt is a }icraonal one, the 
common law did not recognise the assignment 
of debts; but now by § 25 of tlio Judicature 
Act, 1873, when a debt is assigned absolutely, 
by writing under the hand of the assignor, 
and notice in writing is given to the debtor, 
the assignee is entitled to receive the debt or 
to sue for it in his own name. 

In conniries which follow the civil law, 
mutual debts extinguish each other by what is 
known as “compensation,” but English law 
acknowledges no such rule. If parties who 
have cross accounts clnxise to strike a balance, 
the balance is recoverable as a debt, but that 
is by virtue of tl\e agreement. Again by 
vii'tuc of the Judicature Act 1873, any claim 
may now be answered by any cross-claim that 
the defendant may have ; for instance, a claim 
for rent may be met by a counter-claim for 
damages for trcsp.i.ss, but it is purely optional 
with the debtor wiieUicr he sets it up or not. 

There is yet another rule which seems 
peculiar to the English common law. It has 
been held that •where tlicre is an undisjiuted 
debt, payment of a lesser sum cannot discharge 
the debt, even though the lesser sum be 
accepted by the creditor in satisfaction of the 
whole. The alleged reason is that there is 
no consideration for the abandonment of tlie 
balance. The coui*t8, feeling the hardship of 
the rule, have narrowed its application as inucli 
as possible, and have conrnied it to money pay¬ 
ments. For insUnce, if a creditor, to whom 
£100 is owing, agrees to take Irom his debtor 
the promissory note of a third person for £60 
in satisfaction of the debt, tiie debt is dis¬ 
charged ; and it has oven been held, in a ease 
of somcM'hat doubtful authority, that the 
debtors’ own cheque may have the same 
effect, though a payment by him in cash would 
not. 

Passing now H orn the creditor’s rights to his 
remedies for enforcing them, t|jc ordinary mode 
of enforcing a debt is by action. If, however, 
the debtor has committed one of the overt acts 
of insolvency known as “acts of bankruptcy,” 
proceedings in bankruptcy may be taken against 
him. A corporation or company under the 
Joint Stock Companies Acts cannot be pro¬ 
ceeded against in bankruptcy, but if it be 
unable to jjay its debts, the creditor njay 
petition to have it wound u]). In the case of 
^an ordinary debtor, if the debt do not exceed 
ilOO, tlitf el editor may sue for it in the county 
(fourt, where the procedure is cheap and 
summary. If the debt exceeds £100, the 
aettion must bo commenced in the liigli court, 
unless the cause,of action lias arisen witliin the 
jurisdiction of one of the few local inferior 
pourts, such as-the Mayor’s Cowrt of Loudon, 
which have unlimited pecuniary juri diction 


within certain local liiiuis. AVUen the creditor 
has obtained judgment he may enforce his 
riglits ill llireo dillorent \va}s. First he may 
under certain eoiulitiotiH jirocecd against the 
person of his debtor (.see DkI’.t, Im I’UIsonmen'L’ 
for). Secondly, he may proceed to realise 
his debt Irom the pro])eily ol his debtor by 
im-ans of execution against that propeity, and 
tliiidly, he may l>y the assistance oj the court 
attach any debt owing by a thiul jicrsoii to iiis 
debtor. 

To faeilitati; the recovery of debts and 
lupiidatcd demands in the high court, a useful 
suiniiiaiy jO oceduic is ]U'ovided hy Order Xi\’. of 
the llules of the Supreme Court. M. i». v. 

UEiiTOR’a Summons. Under the Bunk 
ruptcy Act 1869, bankruptcy proceedings were 
commonly initiated by what was known as h 
“ debtor’s summons.” Any creditor foi £50 or 
upwards could take out a summons in tbo 
bankruptcy court, calling on his debtor pay 
the sum due witliin seven or tuenty-one days, 
according as the debtor was a trader or a non- 
trader. If, suiiject to c<‘itaiu qualifications, the 
debt was not then paid, an act of bankrujitoy 
was deemed to have been committed, on wliich 
a petition might be inesented. Tlie system 
was grossly abused, and a select committee of 
the House of Commons in 1880 recommended 
its abolition. The B.iiikiuptcy Act 1S>:> (now 
re-enacted with aniciidmenls hy the Baiiknijitcy 
Act 19M) ga\e ellect to this recomniendalion, 
and subslituUd the pioccdiirc Ity “ liaiikni))lcy 
notice” fomi'led on the Iqial judgm<-iit ol a 
eomt of justice, on wliidi no stay of c\c<-nlimi 
had been grunted. 

A dehtor’.s siimnions inu.st be disUngnished 
from a jiidgment-summona, under •wliicli a 
cieditor, who has obUiued judgment, seeks to 
eidorce execution against the person of luB 
debtor (sec Debt, Imtiusokment for). 

M. D. c. 

DEBTS, Public. Iiijirimitive society, where 
commerce is small and inaiiufacturcs are scanty, 
tlie tenden'’y of both sovereign and subjects ia 
to hoard rather than to invest the surplus pro¬ 
ducts not immediately consumable. The ele¬ 
mentary state of credit and the difficulties in 
the way of tlio exchange of commodities impel 
both public authorities aqd individual nicmhei'S 
of the comrauniiy to make provi.sioii against 
sjjccial contingcncic.s, and wlicn such jiroviaioii 
fails, force is resorted to in older that collective 
and private wants may be satisfied. As, how¬ 
ever, commerce and manufactures expand, con¬ 
sumption becomes easier and more attracti'^e 
both to sovereign and people, and the means of, 
and inducement to, ])rotitablc invesliiiont in- 
crease. Under these conditions there is a grow¬ 
ing disinclination to do more than provide for the 
curi’cnt expenses of the government, and when 
extraordinary exigencies arise, extraordinary 
measures iur raising the funds have to bo resorted 
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to. These merfSurcB aro rendered the more easy 
by reason of tlie expansion of credit and exchange 
to which they are in a great degree due. Hence 
Adam Smitli, who treata this }>hase of the sub¬ 
ject at some lengtli, remarks (Wealih of NaticniSt 
bk. V. eh. iii.): “The same commercial state 
of society . . . produces iu tho subjects both 
an ability and an inclination to lend. If it 
comnionly brings along with it the necessity of 
boiTOwiiig, it likewise brings with it the facility 
of doing 30 ; whilst Prof. Adams, in whoso 
work on Vuhlic J)ebls the nio.st complete inescu- 
tatiou of the economic aspects of the subject of 
this artichi is to be found, observes that “the 
funding system seems to be capable of wide 
accejitfuice only among people whoso labour is 
of a high grade of elliciency and \Yho have 
devedoped for themselves representative govern¬ 
ment.” 

At the oiusot, borrowing by the state, even 
when iiK'uried for c.xtraordinary piu'posc.s .sucli 
as war, took tlie ibrm of a mere anticijiation of 
revenue rather than of pej-innnent indebtedness, 
Ill tlie United Kingdom, in the reign of William 
111. and the earlier ]mrt of that ol Queen Anne, 
various loans wi te raised on the assumption 
that they would be disiharged out of the ])ro- 
cceds ol taxes which wore at the same time 
imposed for ]n'iio(ls varying from 5 to 10 years, 
and it has been and is still the constant praetieo 
oj the goNcriinient to borrow in anti(’ii»ation of 
revenue, it being [imetually impossible so to 
adju.st the collection ol taxes as to meet at the 
due dates throughout the year the jiayments 
rcfjuiriug to be made lioiii the Kxcliequer. The 
limits witliin which loans can bo eoutracted 
under such coudilions are, howeu r, necessarily 
narrow , in oui own country tlie increasing 
rcquiii'iuenta of Uic government soon led to tbe 
adoption of a loss oneiuus system, and, as Adam 
Smith ]toints out, “ taxes which before had been 
anticipated only for a short tciiii of years weie 
rendered perpetual as a fund for 1 ‘aying, not the 
capital, but the interest oiil) ol the money 
which had liceii borrowed upon them by diller- 
ent Bucc'cssive anticipations.” Wlien this point 
has been i cached the funding system may be 
•aid to attain its full develojimeiit. 

Two of the principal causes wliich have led 
to public borrowing have already been alluded 
to—temporary necessity and special cinergcney. 
A third remains—the constru^•tion of public 
works, in some instances tho most ]*otent of 
•11. When capital is reepured to be expended iu 
order to provide works which will be a source 
of benefit and jirolit to the commimity over a 
long period of years, the taxpayers of a single 
year aro unwilling, and indeed unable, to bear 
the whole of the burden, and in pi^ jiortion as 
the conccj'tion ol the province of the state is 
enlarged, tho public debt incurred in order to 
provide the capital requisite for its undertakings 
U ceceBsarily augmented. 


Economists have discussed in considerable 
detail the advantages and disadvantages ol 
public borrowing, as com]>arcd with the only 
alternative possible under a constitutional 
government—the increase of taxation. It is 
uigcd on the one side that a public debt afforda 
a convenient form of investment, especially tc 
those investors who, desiring full security for 
their investnieut rather than a high rate of 
interest, arc anxious to obtaiu a public guar¬ 
antee. It has also been shown that a public 
debt may be made the means of materially 
assisting the establishment and piovision ol 
hanking fucilitics ; and, as an argument against 
the re|)aynient of an existing debt, it has been 
contended that its pressure “is necessarily 
decreased from year to year by tho gradual 
depreciation iu the value of the monetary unit 
in wdiieh all obligations aro expressed,” and 
tliat cveu when thisuuiscis not operative “all 
the practical ellccts of debt reduction may be 
I’cialised through the natural grow'tli and prosper¬ 
ity of the nation.” Xono of those considera- 
tioiw, however, appears to outweigh the <li8- 
advantages of })ubUc indebtedness sc, oven 
when it takes tho most coiivcniGut fonu which 
can be devised ; but they reejuire to be taken 
into account in determining whether tho crea¬ 
tion or maintenance of a })ublic debt is prefer¬ 
able to the retention of existing taxes or tho 
imjwsition of new' ones. 

The weight of the intrinsic objections to 
pviblie borrowing depends to a considerable 
extent upon the purposes for which debt is con¬ 
tracted. Ill this connection it is to he noted 
tliat many of the objections to tlie funding 
.system wliicli arc pointed out by Adam Smith 
and other eaily ceoiioiniBts, and their predic¬ 
tions of its disa.strous consequences, jiroceed on 
the assumption that the contraction of debt by 
the state imjdics the destruction of capital, and 
not its jirolitablc in\cstnient. Even, howover, 
when borrowing is resorted to in order to pro¬ 
vide funds for the purj'uscs of war, it may well 
be that the n^t result to a nation may bo 
oiiliivly favourable, for, as M'Cullqfli elo¬ 
quently obsei-vt!.s, “ the iiitegi'ity and increase of 
our <loiiiiiiions, the protection of our rights aud 
liberties, aud our triumphs by land and sea, are 
the real equivalents of tho public debt aud of 
all tlic blood and trcasuroi we Iiavc spent in 
warlike enteiqiriso, and they arc quite as amjile 
and c’onduee os much to our }ivos])ority as a 
nation a.s if they hud boon realised in au increase 
of ]topulaiion and wealth ; no sacrifices can be^ 
too great that arc required to ]ire3crvg national 
security and independence, and a loan expended 
on armies or Heels employed for such a purpose 
is quito as well and prolitably employed as if 
it had been laid out on agi’icuUure, or iu pro¬ 
moting manufactures or trade.” 

Prof. Adams, iu the work above referred to, 
discusses tho objections to public debts under 
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the throe heads of their political, social, and 
industrial cUccts. Under the lirst he points 
out that the result of borrowing is to conceal 
from the nalioii the full cfl'ccts of tho policy 
and course of action pursued by the goverument, 
an fti'giuneiit which in a somewhat dillercnt 
form is urged by Adam Smith, who regarded 
the borrowing of money os the removal of an 
adequate check on the uiidertoking and continu¬ 
ance of war. It may, however, be observed 
that if borrowing be not resorted to, the difii- 
culty of providing fluids by reason of the 
impatience of tlic taxjiuycr may easily prevent, 
under a democratic system of government, the 
adoption of a ])olicy in all respects odvantageous. 
A further political objection ])rcseuta itself in 
the case of weak states, tlie autonomy of which 
may be endangered by the contraction of foreign 
loans. Under the head of social cll’cets, the 
same writer expresses the o[)iiiion that public 
dibts “exert a social inllueiico in rendering 
permanent sucli class relations os sjn’ing from 
disparity of possessions, and they introduce 
conflicting interests between citizens.” It is, 
however, to bo doubted whether this result of 
the creation of debt is long maintained when 
it takes an extremely mobile form, os in our 
own country. 

The industrial effects of borrowing arc those 
which will ordinarily have the gi'catest influ¬ 
ence in determining whether a public loan 
should bo contracted, and on this jioiut Truf. 
Adams may again be cited, “Public loans 
influence industrial affairs through the medium 
of cajatal, but the character of tins inlluencc 
depends u])on the nature of the loan, upon the 
conditions under which it is eontiacted, and 
upon the fund of capital from which it i.s filled. 
So long as the jilacement of a debt by the state 
docs not affect tho maiket quotations of com¬ 
modities, tho full extent of its influence is to 
divert capital, which might otherwise have gone 
to extend existing industries, to the jmrposes 
of the government. But the moment the state 
offers unu.sual inducements the price of com¬ 
modities is thereby affected. Futimc loans 
must therefore be contracted on a rising market, 
and by taking this step the government enters 
upon a policy which contains the germ of indus¬ 
trial disturbance and social injustice. ... At 
the same time theft is a wide margin between 
a slight increase of the normal rate of interest 
and an offer of excessive inducements; and 
although tho industrial and financial principles 
are the same in eitlier case the practical results 
m&j be very diflerent. It is therefore, impos- 
aiole, to determine Low fhr a govermuent is 
jitftified in raising .the rate on public bonds, 
unless the probable results of this method of 
securing money ^ compAred with what must 
foBow from running tho taxing machinery at 
aihigher rate of speed.” M'Ciflloch arrived 
at substantially the same conclusion, “The 


policy of raising tho supplies^^for a war by 
means of a loon or by an cipiivalont increase ol 
taxation, cannot be decided on general prin¬ 
ciples, but must always be delermiiieil by refer¬ 
ence to tho slate of the couiiliy at the time. 
Whenever there is no risk nf prfejadi..ing 
industry by increasing taxation, that plan 
should be preferred, and although a loan should 
be rc<piired to obviate too ra^iid an increase 
of taxation, the inconvcnionccs attending the 
accumulation of debt are so very great, that 
every practicable effort should bo made to 
raise tho rcveuuo to the highest limit to which 
it can be safely carried, and to make it defray 
a part, at least, if not the whole, of tho extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure.” 

As to the manner in which public debts 
should bo contracted, there is now but little 
difference of opinion amongst economists. It 
is an axiom that “flouting debts .should be 
sparingly used,” by reason of the distuibing 
inlluencc which they exorcise upon tho money 
market, and vice rersn, by reason of the dilficul- 
ties which a government may experience in 
keeping such didits on foot. It is akso agreed 
that whenever a debt is large enough, it should 
take a varied fonn in order to suit tho varying 
rcquironipiits of investora. On this point, 
however, it is to be observed that it is essential 
that each class of debt should be large enough 
to be readily markcUblc if it is of a negotiable 
character. The question of whether^ stock 
should be issued at pur with intcic.st at tho 
full current rate at which tho money can be 
bon'owed, or at a discount at a lower rale of 
interest, lias been the subject of coii.sidei^ablo 
discussion, and it cannot be said that any 
general rule has been laid down. MAny 
investors nj’c very willing to accept a low rate 
of interest for their money if tliey see in frdnt 
of them an increment of value, and it may be 
important to tho borrowing power to satisfy .'U 
present retjuiicments at as low a^l iinmcdiafo 
charge as possible. There can bo no doubt,- 
however, that the system has frequently 
resulted a<lvcrscly to tlic state. M‘Cullocj’i 
{Diduinary of Ctwnnunx’c, art. “ Funds”) states 
that “in consequence of the prevalence of the 
jaactice, the jirincipal of the debt now existing 
amounts to nearly two-^iftlis more than the 
sum actually advanced to the lenders, ” and the 
balance of opinion is now distinctly in favour 
of tho nssue of stock at par, wherever possible. 
The course pursued by the British municipal 
corporations eoufliins this conclusion. 

Many of the considerations presented with 
regiii-d to tho advantages and disadvantages of 
borrowing as compared with the imposition of 
taxation apply equally to the repayment of 
debt. It is probable that tho evil effects of an 
ill-devised system of taxation altogether out¬ 
weigh tho consequences of the existence of debt, 
and that surplus revenue may be mlioh more 
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wisely devot«y to the revision of the former 
than the rcpayinont of the latter. When, 
howr ver, this has heoii accomplished the gradual 
liquidation of the debt hicreascs the financial 
strength of a country and its ability to meet 
future contingencies when they arise. ^ This 
object requires tlierefore to bo kept in view in 
determining the mode in which public debt is 
contracted, and it is usually aecompli-shcd by 
the periodical drawing of bonds, or .as in our 
own case by Ihc conversion of debt into termin¬ 
able annuities. This latter course is mateiially 
assisted by the constant growth of the limds 
coming under the control of the government in 
the shape of savings bank deposits or moneys 
in Cliancory, which can safely be made the 
subject of financial ojicrations of the ch.aractcr 
referred to. In many instances, however, and 
especially in the loans of local authorities, 
repayment is agreed to bo made en hloe at a 
given date, the necessary funds for the purpose 
being accumulated in the interim. The rate 
at which a public debt should be repaid, and 
the period during which it should subsist must 
be determined by the genera! considerations 
above summarised, but in tlie case of loans 
contracted for tile construction of public woiks, 
especially by local antborities, it is obvious that 
regard must bo bad to tlie eliaracter of the 
works and the Icnglli of time iluriiig which 
their full ntilily is likely to endure. 

[Nearly all tlie general treatises on Political 
Ecoiiotuy reler to this suliject. In addition, 
Adams on Public Pchfa, London, 1888. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Traile thlu Sricucc ilcji Finances.—Vaia 
on Titc Fuuiis, London, Ittti ed., 1889, and the 
articles “FiindingSystem" and “National Debt” 
ill the sUi and thli editions of the Fnci/rlopmha 
Britauinica may bo consulted.—C. F. Bastable, 
Public FinancCf London, 1908. See also An- 
»niTr;C0NVKRSi0N; FonmnuSistem; Natioiul 
Debt; and Sinking Funiu] t. h. e. 

DEBT, I'Cni.in, Statement of (Government 
indebtedness). In the following tables a state¬ 
ment is given of the iiatioiial debts—(1st) of 
Great Britain and her Colonics, and (2ud) of all 
ths foreign countries of tlie world which have 
created sueli lialiilitios. It is im|iobsililo to 
bring all the statements down to a fixed date ; 
but tile retiirns arc ^11 comprised within the 
years 1P1M912 .and £8,815,080,670, which 
is tlie total of tlie two tables, may lie stated to 
closely represent tlie national indehtediiess of 
tlie world at the close of 1912. Side by side 
' will be found tlie po)ral.atinn of tliese eoniitries 
at the same date os nearly os poasildc, and a 
statement of the debt per head. But any bald 
statement of tlie capital is misleading. 'Where 
a debt c.arrics 6 per cent interest it is a far 
greater bnrdcn than whore it carries only 
per cent, as in the case of Great Britain and 
soma Canadian stock; and the interest is 
therefoTO added as a guide to what the burden 


of the debt really amounts to. But even the 
interest is not a guide to the burden of a 
country’s national debt. By many countries 
large sums liavo been raised for tiie eoustruo* 
tiou of railways, and some of these piublie works 
make a return suflieient to cover the interest on 
tlie national debt. The endeavour has been 
made in eases where the figures are available to 
.show what portion of tlie interest has been made 
good liy the earnings of reproductive works, 
ami tlie net burden met out of national taxation. 

It would occupy far too much space to describe 
tlie results indicated. ’I’hey must be allowed 
to speak for tlicmsolves. In dealing with 
foreign nations, especially with the Continent 
of Europe, it has been found impossible in soma 
instances to scpaiate tlic Revenue from Public 
works from tliat obtained from State Domains, 
Forests, etc. In some cases inconvertible paper 
currencies ore included in the total debts. 
Amongst the debts have been included the 
amounts raised by separate states—such as 
those comprising the United States and the 
German Empire — lint not county or city 
indebtedness of any description. 

As compared with a previous estimate made in 
1892 (see art. in First Edition, 1894), when the 
d.-lits were found to aggregate £6,.'i0o,375,562, 
the increase is shown to ho £2,310,5.99,108. 

A comparison of the following tables with those 
given in the first edition of this Dictionary will 
show that .almost all countries have increased 
their debts. In the ton years 1882 to 1892, 
the national dclits of the world increased by 
£1,111,000,000. Between 1872 and 1882 the 
increase, was only £789,000,000, between 1862 
ami 1872 it was £2,000,000,000. Tlicrc were 
tlirce great wars between 1862 and 1872, while 
between 1892 .and 1912scvcrul leading countries 
were eiigageit 111 serious warfare, wliich added 
greatly to tlnir itid('!i(edne.ss. 

[Statistical Abstract of the Principal and other 
Foreign Comitri.is. Secretary of Legation Reports. 
—Mmannch ih Ootha, 1892.—F/ie Ftaleman's 
Year Hook, 1892,—Fenn on The Funds, 1889 and 
Annual General Report of the Qorpera- 
tion of Foreign Bondholders.— The Viderrian 
Year Hook, 1890-91.—FAe Seven Colonies of 
AuslraJasia, 1892 (Sydney).—FAe Year Hook of 
Conodd.—Generally the official statistics ot 
foreign countries.] , 

DEBTS, Great Britain and Ireland. 
PunLio, pp. 610, fill. Local, pp. 512, 618. 
Fwjland and lYalrs .—Side by side with the 
n.itional debt of tlie United Kingdom a very , 
large amount of debt has been conttacted by 
the local authorities, which should not bo lost 
sight of in any estimate of the public indebted¬ 
ness of the country. 

For outstanding loans of local antliorities in 
England and Wales at tlie end ot the financial 
yoare 1874-6, 1886-7, 1898-9, and 1910-11, Me 
next page. 
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Country. 

Population 

(1911). 

Debt 

(1912). 

Debt per 
Head. 

Debt 

Charg'>. 

Ihiveniie 
from 
Invested 
Funds, Re¬ 
productive 
Woiks, clc.t 

Not Burden 
of Interest, t 

DRiTign Kmi’ibk 

No. 

£ 

£ 

n. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Uiiitud Kingdom . 

4,'1,662,640 

724,800,00(1 

15 

10 

2 

24,500,000 

200,582 * 

24,2:19,418 

Coi,oMiB.s AND t’ossnsaiuNs 









Blitisli India. 

214,221,377 

:40;i,68(),788 

1 

h 

6 

9,884,000 

19,871,777 

nil 

Straits Seitlcments (iiudinl- 









ingliBhumi) 

72*2,075 

0.913,852 

.9 


0 

94,147 

largo 

a 

Ceyioii ..... 

l.lOf,,:!.')!) 

6,131.),727 

/ 

.0 

10 

288,875 

60(1,823 

nil 

Maiintni.s .... 

375,IS 1 

1,290,091 

5 

,5 

1 

a 

large 

a 

Rfiyohidlos .... 

22,6(11 

13,875 

(/ 

12 

2 

u 

u 

a 

lliiiig-Koiig .... 

456,739 

1.485,73:4 

;i 

,5 

U 

a 

largo 

a 

t'owvwiiii'Lulth of A U''traliii 









New South Walos . . 

1.646,734 

100,052,635 

nn 

14 

It 

3,807,017 

3.290,720 

576,297 

Victoria .... 

1,315,551 

60,737,2111 

46 


I) 

2,207,232 

1,1.5S,V')7 

1,048,475 

.'4o«tli Aiisl.inliu . 

408,558 

2i‘,140.113 

72 

',} 

1 

a 

larm’ 

u 

Wcfttoni AUftU.ili.v . . 

2S2,1M 

2-1,28:1,523 

'J.l 

4 

1 

1,101,561 

l,S9-i..579r 


Tiisniuniii .... 

191,211 

!1,:>02,111 

r>!t 

.'1 

r. 

411,*2‘..5 

laige 


Qiiocnsland. . . . 

605,S13 

4i’,068,IvSii 

.... 

7.3 


1.721,:(()15 

l,117,f>s:i 

00(5,021 

New Zealand 

l,il(i8,4(.S 

90,060,763 

S:> 

6' 

11 

2,6j(i,3-14 

1,197,89.5 

1,458,449 

^'ljl . 

130,541 

8*2,81.5 

0 

7 ; 

10 

a 

a 

a 

UnionvfSouth Africa . 

5,973,304 

117 , 200 , 5:44 

1) 

11 


3,970,(725 

a 

u * 

.Swaziland .... 

09,959 

loo.ooo 

7 

0 

0 

3,500 5 

a 

\ 

Nva^iihnd . 

970,430 

50,C|i'0 

0 

J 

0 

a 

a 

a 

TTg.'inda .... 

2,843,325 

2^5,000 

0 

g 

0 

a 

a 

a 

Ka.slAliica. 

2,102.S03 

250,000 

0 

3 


a 

a 

a 

Si.iutli Niaeiia . , 

7,857,08 ! 

8,267,665 

7 

7 

0 

228,012 

26,271 

201,771 

Gold Coii.st . 

1,501,79 1 

2,469,118 

7 

72 

10 

a 

U 

a 

Sierni Li-onc . . 

1,40;;,132 

1,218,048 

0 

J7 


61,:m 



Domiiiidv of 1 Lihiida , 

7,204,836 

99,:431,13fi 

!.] 

10 


2,(iS4,6sl 

a 

a 

Neulonndl.inil . . . 

238,670 

5,6.50,713 


72 

10 

a 

a 

a 

Uuiul'^ 









B.ah.'uuai .... 

55,944 

47 . 22:4 

0 

1(1 

<1 

a 

a 

a 

Jamaica .... 

831,383 

3,84:1,074 

4 

12 

0 

245,53') 

a 

a 

Si. l.ncia .... 

48,637 

14-2,230 

2 

77 

11 

u 

a 

a 

8t. Viiment .... 

41,877 

.50 




a 

a 

a 

Barbados .... 

17i,9S2 

430,900 

3 

I'o 


a 

a 

a 

Grenada .... 

66,1.50 

12.3,070 

7 

17 

0 

a 

a 

IL 

ivi'ow.ird Islnnds . 

127,304 

20O,S.5o 

S 

.j 

6 

a 

a 

a 

Trmniad and Tobago . . 

3:43,552 

1,015,1193 

3 

S 

2 

a 

0 • 

a 

iJnrmuda .... 

18,994 

45,500 

2 

5 

0 

a 

a 

u 

Brit^li TTondmas , 

40,458 

194.541 

4 

17 


,1 

a 

a 

British OiiiHiia . . . 

291-,041 

884,015! 2' 

It) 

g 

II 

a 

a 

Malta . 

21!,564 

79,0sl 

0 

7 

b 

22,596 b 

a 

a 

Cyprus . 

273,904 

209.227 

0 

10 

(1 

a 

a 

a 

Total Brilisli Empire 

417,559,040 d 

1,658,011,443 

5 

10 






* En^'limd iilso receives about £1.400,00(1 uiiiiiially Irum linr Suez Canal Sliartss. 
t AppioxiiiiaUj IlKure.s only. a iDlormalioii unubUinablo. b Itil.ei'e.st only, 

c Gross returns from railways. d roimlaliun of the whole Uritish Eu'ipire. 

Nofe.—It i.s very diUhnill to state the exact .sinking fund of Ui« Homo National Debt. Nominally l.'l,000,0()0 
wa.s 80 applied in 1PI4. Dnt a consTderaWe jiortioii of iho amiiial cliarpeion tlie Terminatilo Annuities is in reality 
Binliing^'und, and out of a total charge of £2t,'ji)fi,0LJ0 some Ci,000,000 may be applied to mlnctiou of capital. 


Year. 

Amount of loans, outstaiisling. 

1874-75 

£92,820,100 

188l).87 

, 186,343,678 

1898-99 

275,327,.374 

1910-11 

540,211,480 


Tlio liiilnlitiea of local authorities in rc3|)oc:t 
of llieir outstanding loans had tlnis increased 
by £447,391,380, or 480*6 per cent in 1910*11 
as ownpared with 1874-75. Of this increase 
£93,523,578 falls in the twelve years from 
187i-75 to 1886-87, £88,983,696 in the twelve 
jifiars 1886-87 ,to 1898-99, and £264,884,106 
in the twelve years ^ISOS-OO'to 1910-11. The 


loansraised during the thirty-six yearsamonnted 
to over £500,000,000. A eonsuicrahlo part has 
been repaid in that time.' It shoulfl be remem- 
berod tliat tiie above loams have been incurred 
for purposes of public utility, as harbours, docks, 
])icrs, waterworks, goswork.s, and markets, from 
which considerable revenue is derived. Others, 
such as those incuiTcd fur schools, though not 
yielding an inniicdiate return, have been raised 
for highly useful jiurposes. 'Ihe proportion 
whicli the local indebtedness boars to the rate¬ 
able value of the several districts in respect of 
which it bas been incurred varies greatly ia 
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Dehts of Fokeion Countries. 


Country. 

Po]nilatfon 

(lull). 

Public Debt 
(1912). 

Debt per 
Head 
(i;)i2). 

Interest, 
Debt 
Charge, 
etc. (1912). 

J ucome fi’om 
Invested 
Funds, Repro¬ 
ductive Woiks, 

etc.f 

Net. Burden 
otlnterestt 

EnnorBAN 

No. 

£ 

£ K. d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

A’lslriii .... 

2l>.00.3,000 

619,631,220 

U 0 A 

20,278,487 

7,700,000 

12,578,487 

Ilutigt.rv. . 

‘Jl,2.^11,(ilU 

274,702,000 

IS JS s 

12,210,269 

26,000,000 

nil 

]l^1;;il1)n .... 

T,.'>71,1187 

1(12,38.5,545 

19,716.9U(( 

21 S 11 

7,042,135 

4,6.64,('.73 

ontirelv’coverO'l 

ml 


2 ,S00,0O0 

7 0 8 

560,000 

4.00(1,000 

Franci' .... 

flU.tiOl.MlU 

1,071,848,000 

57 1 U 

.60,824,000 

2,700,000 

Cornmny, Empiro . 

04,{i2f.,!iU,3 

242,743,000 

S Ih 0 

11,('26,400 



rnissia 

40,10\21'l 

471,443,702 

114,299,000 

11 17 .7 

20,617,457 



IlavHjia 

0,887,2'll 

IG 12 10 

847.427 

1.600,000 e 


SilVollV. 

4,800,111)1 

43,446,000 

9 0 0 

1,9:19,475 

large 


Wuitoilibcrg 

2,407,r,74 

31,240,000 

IS 8 0 

l,8t).S,7.60 

lai-ge 


Hatloti .... 

2,142,s33 

28,384,000 

IS A 10 

1,685,302 

1,490,000 


Minor IStates . 

3,8'i>i/j(i| 

75,407,000 

19 6 6 

a 

Urge 


Grpftcn .... 

2 ,8(K),000 

42,827,021 

.537,174,000 

15 5 U 

1,5.30,4.67 

30tJ,000 

1 ,2()6,000 

Italy .... 

34,0.87,000 

15 0 9 

18,04;-1,000 

2,275,000 

10 ,000,000 

l/ii\i‘inburg . 

2 .'’)0,Mn 

978,145 

.7 7 2 

439,725 

iMfO 

Mi>nti',nPL.TO . 

510,000 

890,000 

0 15 1 

a 

a 


Ni'tlii'ilainls . . 

«,1 H,;{02 

90,954,c-;t8 

15 17 1 

.8,15:5,014 

470,000 

2,800,000 

I’orlugal .... 

G,0'.s,04:i 

l.''S,08(>,S)80 

SI V, 5 

0,91.6,003 

8 ,200,000 

3,700,000 

Htninninia . . 

7,21S (1(11 

(..5,991,727 

9 1 2 

3.!I7(.,198 

1,155,000 

750,000 

2 ,R(K1,000 

H’iviu .... 

2 ,iili,ini 

20,31(2,240 

9 1 0 

1,29.6,782 

500 000 

Hpain .... 

lO.flSK.IiSS 

409,250,978 

20 17 9 

10,420,594 

910,0 lO 

15,500,000 

Swi'di'n .... 

6 ,(101,1!12 

33,478,180 

5 19 5 

1,615,223 

covered 

ml 

Norw.'ky .... 

2,4;{'(.:i()o 

20,160,0(10 

8 6 f 

9.60,0.Sl 

1,700,000 

ml 

Kwil/Ptlaiid . 

.■1,781,430 

9,31.3,700 

S 9 S 

2.61, 

2 r.(s)tj0 

ml 

Uii'-’Jiii .... 

1(>7,U20,000 

94.6,5,53,000 

5 13 C 

42,011,0110 

100 ,oo(.) noo 

nil 

KinKind 

3,140,000 

7,053,.53‘) 

3 U 8 

838,004 

2,238,U(,>0 

nil 

Ttirlvpy .... 

21,•.'78,000 

128,834,486 

CIO 



Bulgaria and Eastern 
Uoiiiiielii . 

4,3 17,.Mil 

24,407,976 

5 15 S 

1,C05,.S.S0 

a 

a 

TljUlI Eurojioan 

514,001,380 

5,692,963,082 




.. 

A'II.IIICAN 

Lnittal Stales . 

',)5,(ir.o,ooo| 

573,074,774 

5 11 11 

10,252,800 

10,745,000 


.Sepaiate Mt.'ili’s . 

90,3'2(i,800 

10 1 

a 

a 


Argentin" (’nnfodcration 

7,171,010 

109,282,923 

15 4 9 

0,064,601 

a 


llOllVlH . 

2,2(17,".3’. 

7S4,OO.S 

0 G in 

i:0>,9,S9 



Biii/.il 


130.271,000 

5 11 0 

6,33<'..r)00 



Cluli .... 

3,:.():),;i]7 

42,183,962 

13 II S 

2,307,117 



Colonilna 

5,472,001 

6,002,0.80 

1 0 5 

a 



Cost-'. 1: •■a 

30!(.4‘.’4 

3,4.33 110 

8 13 1 

159,3.S(i 



Cuba .... 

2,382,0*0 

13,.624,000 

5 15 r, 

622,000 



Eeiiadiu .... 

1,500,000 

4,613,579 

SOS 

a 

a 


Glial einata . . 

t,HMl,2ill 

8,523,222 

1 15 4 

a 



Haiti .... 

2,.500,000 

7,970,000 

S S 9 

670,493 



nf)ntlura.s , , , 

.5(‘(1,017 

23,271,056 

41 5 4 

n 



Mi;\i(io .... 

15,115,012 

40,174,00.6 

S 1 1 

2,557,935 

a 

a 

Paraguay • . . , 

800.0(10 

2,204,770 

t 15 1 

a 

a 


J'i'lU .... 

4,00'l.'iOi) 

10.020,08.3 

: i i: 

2IS.T,64 

a 


Salvador .... 

l,200,Uii0 

543,297 

S IS 4 

a 

a 

a 

San Diiiiiitigo . , , 

(•.00,0(!0 

8.013,74:1 

0 1 5 

290'i5;{ 

a 


UruRuav .... 

1,225,014 

23,054,790 

7,192,5(30 

52 17 8 

l,o:4s“:5i 

a 


Venezuela 

2,75.5,085 

2 12 S 

215,770 t 

a 

s. . 

Total Amoricati . 

174,325,788 

1,122,101,024 





Asiatic 

China .... 

S2.5,(HI0,000 

74,440,7.60 

0 u G 

8,852,5541 



Japan . . , , • , 

.52,312,008 

254,593,000 

4 17 3 

lt;,459,0'(8 


0. 

Slum .... 


8 .000,000 

1 0 0 

a 

large 

a 

Total Asi.atic 

38.5,430,021 

337,039,760 





AriiiCAK 

CoiiRO (IJolgian) , 

15,000 000 

11,149,888 

0 1!, 10 

430,0001 

a 

a 

Hgyiit .... 

11,287,3.50 

94,8.50,000 

8 7 5 

4,028,000 

4,700,000 


Liborin .... 

1,.500,000 

825,483 

(9 4 4 

a 

a 

" a 

Total African 

27,787,350 

105,825,871 





Total Poroigii 

1,101,004,548 

7,157,919,227 






t Approximate figurea only. 


a iQfonnntiOQ unobtainable. 


« Against Railway Ijebtonly. 
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different localities. The annual rateable value 
of England and Wales for tbe purposes of the 
poor-rate, according to the valuation lists in 
force at Lady-day 1913, was £221,011,832. 

The relative proportions which tlie debts of 
local authorities boro to the national debts at 
the end of the linanciul years 1871-75 and 
1910-11 are shown by the following figiiVcs. 

Proji-irLirni of 

Years. NiiIikiihI Debt. Local Debt. Locul llclit to 
National Debt. 

£. £ {)or Cent. 

■ 1874-5 708,915,757 92,820,100 12 

1910-1 Ij 733,072,010 540,211,480 73 

The following statement sliows, so far as it 
has been found practicable to apportion thorn, 
the amounts outstanding in respect of the 
principal purposes for which the loans of the 
local authorities had been raised. 

Loans oiUslandinj {Kvfjhind and Wales), 

i/car JdlO-lJ. 

Local Autliu7ities. 

Administration of Justice . £940,301 

Baths, WashlioiiscR, and Open Dath- 
ing Places .... 3,235,704 

Cemeteries ..... 3,028,022 

Education (Schools, Appliances, etc) : — 

(1) SleiTfieiilary Kducatiou . 41,370,6.51 

(2) Higher Education . . 6,099,671 

E'cctfic Lighting .... 29,081,430 

Fire Engines, SLation.s, Appliances 1,925,249 

Gasworks.23,119,100 

Harbours, Docks, Piers, Canals, and 

Quays. 72,304,050 

Highways, Briilgea, and Ferries . 59,502,,501 

Hospitals. 5,841,792 

Housing of the Working C]:isse.s , 10,880,962 

Lighting Highways, eU*. . . 189,070 

Lunatic Asylums . , . . 10,88.5,70/ 

Markets. 7,329,207 

Parks, Pleasure-grounds, aud open 

spaces.8,.574,0(*.5 

Police Stations and Gaols . . 1,877,206 

Poor Kulief (Woikliou.ses, In¬ 
firmaries, Uttiee.s, etc.) • . • . 12,283,844 

Privat*. Street Works and other 
works of private iinpvoveiiieut . 1,336,435 

Sewerage ami Sewage llisposal . 42,322,260 

Small iloUliugs and Allotments . 1,853,139 

Tramways and Light Kailways , 36,419,547 

Unemployed Workinen Act, 1905 . 28,028 

Valuation ..... 1,424 

Waterwoika .... 128,687,495 

Other Work.s and Purpo.ses (includ¬ 
ing destnictiun of house refuse). 26,598,708 

Unapportioned Loans . . . 8,893,872 

' Total . . £540,211,480 

f .— - - - 

Amount remaining at the end of the year 1910* 
1911, in sinking fiuid.s and similar lands, towards 
tWrepayment of the part of the total entered in 
CQlnmu 4, >^hich is rypnyable 1)y nieans of those 
. . . £21,595 ,096 

TUb local taiatlon rotiiros from ^icb these 


I figures are obtained relate to the aocounta of the 
local authorities of England and Wales. These 
authorities are very numerous. 

During the year 1910-11 the accounts of the 
following local authorities were auditetl by district 
auditors: 62 County Councils ; 29 Metropolitan 
Borough Councils with the Corporation of London; 
the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District; 
the Metropolitan Police Authority; 1136 Town 
Councils; 666 Hurul DUttict Councils; 7073 
Parish Councils and Paiish M.. ting.s; Overseers 
of tliePoor for al;ont 14,553 Panslie.s; 653 Boards 
of Cimrdians ; 56 Aiithoiitics for the Management 
of Harbours, Docks, Piers, Canals, and Quays (in- 
clinhng the Port of London Autliorily); and 1384 
Miscellaneous Aulhorities. Total—2.5,614. 

The manage-ment of the local debt of the 
country is thus divided botween a vast number 
of jiersons, and, as is usually the caso where 
individual rc.sponsibility is lost sight of, 
administration is la.\. For the system of 

a-lmiiilstvation, see Local Goveunment. , 
Loans- outslandinj {ScotUnid), 101L12. 

J^ocaL AvtlwrUics. 

Revenue-producing Undertakings:— 

Gas and Electricity Supply . £10,265,149 
Tramways and Light Ruilwayfi , 4,389,877 

Water Supply .... 12.787,161 

Markets.418,184 

Slaughterhou.ses . . . 319,973 

Public Baths and W.ishbouses , 299,996 

Working - elas.s Dwellings and 
rxidgiiig-riousB.s' . . , 2,169,675 

Burial GroumL . . . 211,355 

Harboure and Ports . . . 12,877,591 

£43,738^ 

Comniou Good (not falling under 

other heads) , . . . 014,652 

Non-Ueveniie-producing Services:— 

Poor Relief .... 939,172 

District Lunatic Asjliinis . . 1,538,168 

Education .... 6,618,030 

Cleansing .... 420.529 

Sewers, Drains, etc. . . ^ 3,908,526 

Hospitals .... 1,236,582 

General Sanitary Operations . 59,446 

Roads, Streets, and Bridges . 2,051,495 

Watching, l’f»lice SLation.s, and 

Prisons .... 883,240 

Public Librarie.s . , , 87,681 

Sheriff Court Buildings . . 6,602 

Public Lighting . , , 67,693 

Fire Biigado «. , ’ . , • L31,448 

Public Parks, etc. . . , 1,109,354 

Buildings (not allocated to other 

Heads).2,186,133 

Distres.s Committee nndcT Un¬ 
employed Workmen Act, 1905 11,611 

District Fisheries . , . 405 

Heritors, !yi Kcclesiaetical Pur- 

pose.s. 13,845 

Otlmr Purposes . . . 1,009,552 

Total , . £66,2 52,822 

1 Erected under the Ilousiog of the Working OluiM 
Acts and under Local Acu. 
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Heritors, Irfifelosiastioal purposes £18,345 
Other purpWs . . • 1,009,552 


£6(5,252,322 


The rateable value of Scotland for 1012 

,18 £32,983,165. 


Loans outstanding (Ireland) 1911-12 ;— 

Local Anihoi'liicii. 


/Oiincils of Counties . . 

£131,713 

mnatic Asylums 

1,230,379 

L'owii Councils . 

7,462,925 

i/ommi.s.sioiie:8 of Towns 

1,171,795 

yonmiissiniieio under Towns Im 


iiroveinciit Act 

1,121,546 

dellast Citv imd Diatriot Water 

Commissioners 

1,898,723 

Foiiit Hoards for Sewerage, Burial, 


I’oi’t Sanitary, and other purposes 243,552 

Rural District (’onm ils 

, 6,709,765 

Hoards of Guardians . 

362,920 

llajliour Autlioiitics . 

, 3,131,977 


£21,125,331 

T!io local debt of tho United 

liiiigdoin was 

thus, at tho dalc.s mentioned, as 

I'dIIows : 

England and Wales, 1910-11 

.t.a 10,211,480 

8coihni(], 1911-12 . 

. 66,2.52,322 

[lehiiid, DJl 1-12 , 

. 24,125,331 


£630,580,133 

This amount slioiihl bo added to tho National 

Dclit in csliuiating tho uidcblt 

r’lliiess of the 


eouutry. Tl)o Local Debt lieu’' imw a {iropoi- 
tion -if about I'cr cent to the National Debt 
aii'l is continually lucreasiug. Other countrios 
show the same teiubmev. According to the 
St'if^'siiian's Vear Jinu/r, 1103, the debt of tlie 
Fronc.h Coiiutinncs as inorelhau £170,000,000 
in 1910—incliuling Paris. Ihe debts of that 
city alone were over £100,000,000. Tlie 
departtiiciital debt .stood at over £:i0,00(j.000 
in 190.H. The local debts of the Unitcil 
Staten (of Stales, Counties, etc.) .sggregated 
tl,865,000,000 (£373,000,000)in D)02. The 
growtliofdebtsof thisdcscription israpid.and no 
very accurate general Htatcinonts ai(* attainable. 

[Sir S. H. NorUn'otc (Ivord IcMesleigh), Tu'cniy 
Years of J'lnauvud Policy, App. It, p. 39S, Lou¬ 
don, 1862.—R. H. lu.sflis Palgrave, The Local 
Taxation of Great Hritain and )reland, Londou, 
1871.—(j. J. tloschen, Reports and Sj/eeches on 
Local Taxation, Loudon, 1872,—Essays edited by 
J. W. Probyn ou Local Government and Taxation 
in the United Kingdom, Londou, 1882.—Wright 
und Hobhouse. Local Govmment and Loral 
Taxation, London, 1884.—C. K. Bastabh;, Pvblic 
Mnance, 1903, Bk. v. eh. viii.—Reports of the 
Local Govoniiiio] it Board.—Local Taxation Rciums 
(Scotland).—Local Taxation (Ireland) IletnrnR.] 
DE CARDENAS DI MAQUKDA, Diego 
R iiFFAELE, lived ill tho scoond half of the 18th 
eeutuiy. He belongs to that set of people who, 
VOL. I. 


if two are discussing what four and four is, and 
one says “eight” and the other “ten,” will • 
drop in an intermediate oi»inion, and think it 
might bo “nine.” Liberty of commerce, jiar- 
Licularly of com, is wrong, so is state inttirfer* 
eiiec ; tlic truth is, of course, between the two 
—a littio liberty und a little regulation by tho 
state. For De Cardenas, the causes of dearth 
ill the kingdmn of Naples are throe: .scarcity 
of [irodnclion as a rule; large iiarvests excep- 
lionally ; then government interference. The 
one only remedy in his ojiiiiion is the > reation 
of jiublie sloie-liouscs, and the giving power to 
the governmeut to decide annually what portion 
of tiio harvest miglit lie exported. The corn 
in Uie public store-houses ought to he saleable 
by a system of warrants. 

Tiie title of his woik is Goverrio economico 
intuTuo ai gram. Najioli, presso Gaetano 
Taulano, 1784. m. I’. 

decentralisation. Few terms nro 
used more at random or nro harder to deliiio 
than decentralisation. It is tlie reverse of 
Ihos'J’KALisATioN ( 17 . 1 '.) If centralisation bo 
deliiied as the centring of nil Ihe powers of 
govcninieiit in the hands of a single jtcrsoii, or 
body of ))eis<'iis, and presunuhly in a single 
jilace, namely the cajiital of tho state, <leceii- 
liidisntioTi may be delincd as the distributing 
the powers o! goveimnent among various persons 
or groups ol jier.-ion.s, and ]'i'esiiniably in various 
places of which tho capital is only the most 
imjif'rtant. Complete centralisation and com¬ 
plete deeentrali.sati5PiL arc alike, iinjio.ssible. 
Comjiletc eeiitralisatiun is impossible, because 
iho central antliority nni.st under all eircum- 
stances leave much to agents and subordiiiatea, 
and cannot wholly deprive them of a discivtion 
in executing their functions. Complete decen- 
trali.s:ition is impossible, lor this would imjily 
the perfectly independent action of many 
authoiilies, in olhei words the dissolution of 
the body politic. The dceentiiilisation wliich 
is ])ossihle without dcsti'oying tlio state may 
take dillerent forms. TIjp functions of govern¬ 
ment are distinguished as legislative, jut!icial, 
and executive or adminislrativc. All these 
fnnction.s, or only one or two of tlicin, may be 
decentralised. All aie deceiitnillsed to a con¬ 
siderable dogi’cc in such a coinmoiiw’oalth as 
the United States of AmcricS. Legislation is 
centralised in nm.st states whieh are not federal, 
e.g. in the kingdom of Italy or in the French 
republic. Administration is decentralised in 
England to a far greater degree ihaii in France, 
since English lociil authorities enjoy a htr larger 
independence than do French local authorities. 
On the other hand the administration of justice 
is far more centralised in England than in 
France. By means of the system of circuits a 
very small number of superior courts lias been 
made to servo the wants of the whole kingdom. 
In France, under the monarchy, there w«n 

2 L 
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thirteen parliaments or high courts of justice, 
and altlioiigh these have disappeared, the 
number of courts and of judges -was much in¬ 
creased iu tljo iiiijoteeiith century. Thus wc sec 
that itis possiblefor diHercnt functiousorgovern- 
ment to be decentralised in dilfercnt states. 

Again the political significance of decentral¬ 
isation differs according to the nature of the 
function decentralised. Of all the functions of 
government, legislation is the moat momentous. 
Its centralisation is therefore intimately con¬ 
nected with the unity of the state. The legisla¬ 
tive decentralisation in federal states, arises 
from the fact that these are aggregates of 
smaller states, which, although willing to com¬ 
bine for certain purposes, are unwilling to fore¬ 
go individual existence and at least nominal 
sovereignty. Judicial deoentralisatiou usually 
owes ite origin to the desire for cheap and 
speedy justice, which can he had only by bring¬ 
ing a court of justice w’ithiu couveniont reach 
of every one wlio wishes to go to law. Adminis¬ 
trative decuiitralisalion usiially arises from a 
totally dillorent impulse, from an instinct of 
self-government, a desire to execute the laws 
for QJiosolf rather than to have tlicm executed 
by ollicials. 

The good or bad consequences of decentralisa¬ 
tion dili'er with the different inodes of decentral¬ 
isation, as well os with the circum.stanccs of 
each community. Legislative decentralisation 
is seldom strongly desired or long maintained, 
unless in states spread over a va.st area like the 
Biitish empire or the United States, or divided 
by diilorencos of race or religion like the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy or the Swiss republic. 
Legislative decentralisation has the advantage 
of allowing a freer i>lay to national or quasi¬ 
national characteristics. It has, how^ever, the 
disadvantage of leaving the less civilised parts 
of a state ^ ]irrsist in their harbaiism. It has 
also, in states under popular government, the 
disadvantage of opening a field to politicians 
of low moral and intellectual type. Judicial 
decentralisation is good in far as it renders 
jnstiee cheap and rajnd, but bad in so far as it 
tends to produce judges undistinguishod either 
for learning, for ability, or for character. Few 
states have attained the right medium in 
judicial decentralisation. In England it has 
not boon carried Var enough ; in France and in 
America it has been carried much too far. 
Administrative decentralisation is good in so 
far as it places the administration in tho hands 
of those whom jt immediately affects, calls forth 
their public s^urit, and exercises tlieir political 
cavity. It is bad in so far os it entrusts 
administration to men who have not competent 
intelligence or are not conspicuous enough to 
Tear public opinion. In short, decentralisation 
is go^, ndt as an ultimate eud, but as a means 
of^ood government and of national training. 
Its effects are sti'ictly relative to all the con¬ 


ditions of tho state decentralised. In what 
directions and to what extent decentralisation 
should bo cari'ied in any given commonwealth, 
can be determined only upon mature examina¬ 
tion of all the circumstances and cautious trial 
of what is possible. There are few general pro¬ 
positions on tho subject which cannot be shown 
to bo unsound or at least incorrect by familiar 
historical instances. 

[Upon tho theory of this subject tlio reader may 
consult De Tocquoville's works, especially Dq la 
Dhnocraik enAm^rique, aud Mill’s liepresentative 
Oovemmtnt; for illustrations of the working of 
deceulralisatiou, Bryce’s American Commonwcaltht 
—especially tho chapters relating to the state and 
municipal authorities ; for a statemout of the 
degree of administrative decentralisation now ex¬ 
isting in Kugland, tho volumes on Local Govern- 
incut and Poor Relief iu tlie English Citizen Series.] 

DECIMAL SYSTEM (Coinage, Wekiiit.s 
AND Measures). Viewed from an econon^cal 
standpoint, the non-adojition in a compulsory 
manner of any decimal or metrie system of 
current money, W'oights, and measures, through¬ 
out the hrilish Empire is one of the moat 
glaring examples of national waste, financially 
and educationally, that the spirit of unwilling¬ 
ness to iaco the trouble of a change from old 
ways has ever inflicted. Over ami over again 
this has been pointed out to parliamentary 
committees, to successive prime ministers, 
chancellors of the exchequer, presidents of the 
board of trade, and oUior high executive func¬ 
tionaries, but in vain so far as any [iroctical 
action is concerned. Not only scicntifio men 
and professors, mathematical and politico- 
ccouomiiial, but commercial men and chambers 
of comincvee, and educational experts at home, 
and British consuls abroad, have urged in tho 
most convincing manner that our weights and 
measures and money are, as a whole, utterly 
unintelligible to the large majority of foreign 
persons with whom it is our desire and interest 
to further extend our trade, and that this 
renders English price lists and circulars a mere 
dead letter to many who might otherwise become 
customers, and gieatly handk^aps British in¬ 
dustries in export trade. It has also been fully 
demonstTated that the loss of valuable time, 
and the imperfect intelligence developed, by 
teaching tlio yeung an antiquated non-decimal 
system, is a fearful extravagance even in a 
country like ours where the State can afford 
fifty millions a year in the cause of education, 
some considerable ]»art of whieh would be saved 
if a proper decimal system wore substituted for 
the present effete and unscientific want of 
system. If such a change be adopted by the 
legislature, within a very limited time there 
would gradually be uo necessity to teach, fa 
public or other sehoola, the present puzzling, 
because iueohereut with each other, denomina¬ 
tions of money, weights, aud measures that aw 
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behind the age ^nd internationally discredited. 
Our space does not admit of more than a few 
remarks under each head of importance in any 
r unpreheiisive view of tliia question. 

I. Origin of the decimal system. Our fellow- 
subjects in Ilindostan wore the precursors of tlie 
Arabians, and it is believed also of the Chinese, 
in the discovery and use of tho decimal system 
of notation. Writers of authority on the early 
history of mathematical science concur in re¬ 
marking that tho Arabians, who were the real 
introducers of tlie system into Europe, borroMcJ 
it from the Hindoos. In Arabian arithmetical 
works which date back more than a thousand 
years the decimal system is called the Indian 
method of computation, tho Iliiidasi, or Indian 

cuithmetio. 

IJ. Use of the sysler/i in ancient times. So 
far as Eurojte is concerned it was not until tho 
close of the ISlh century tliat any etrectivo 
decimalisation of coin, weight, or measure took 
place. In fact the theory itsedf of decimal 
tractions was unknown until nearly the end of 
the Kith century. Calculations of tho value 
of annual rents or of capital sums, receivable 
for a certain term of years or at the expiry of 
a given lime, at any particular late of interest, 
or, in oilier words, the ascertainment of tlicir 
fliscountcd present worth, liad lontimied to bo 
atten(li;d with so much ooinjdexity iliat the 
bcareli fur some remedy for tliis led to more 
easy ajid elleeUial means of com])Utiiig such 
values hoiiig Sfuight l)y Simon Stevin of Bruges, 
d’hi.s illustrious man of science invented the 
Ihemy of decimal fr'actioiis, in iiic construction 
uJ’ tables showing the values of such annuities 
and j)oriodieal payments ; and with far-seeing 
foresight pr* iieted the enormous boon liis new¬ 
found science would prove to mankind, in 
praetieo as well ns theory, for all futuiv, time. 
Tlie discovery was first printed in Flemish and 
in French some tliree yejirs alter tho tiible.s. 
Ill French it* is included in tho second, but 
8o{»aT'at.uly-))agi'd, pai-t of liis duodecimo volume 
on uiiihmetie, ]jrintod al the press of Christophe 
J’lantiii, at Leyden, in ir)Hf). The faino and 
practical utility of “La Dism” or “ De 
ikiemief as Stevin entitled it, ccliood through¬ 
out Kurojic. In no country was it hotter \\(d- 
comed than in England, or received earlier 
attention by way of traifslation ajid of extension. 
In tills treatise it was suggested that not only 
all weights and measures sliould be decimalised, 
but money also, by tho latter being struck in 
future in various countries into “commcnce- 
ments,” Stevin’s term for units, and ther 
subdivided into “primes” (tenths); “secoudes” 
(hundredths); “tierces” (thousandths); and 
Bo on. This was tantamount, so far as England 
was concerned, to taking tho iiound sterling as 
the unit or com/mencemeTity the florin or two- 
shilling piece as the prime or tenth of the unit, 
the 10 mil piece or cent as the BteoTide or 


' hundredth of the unit, and the 1 mil piece u 
the tierce or thousandth of the unit. All this 
is practically identical with the pound and mil 
scheme, so well known to the British parliament 
and public at tho present date. 

At tho beginning of the 16th century, it is 
well evidenced by tho book on arithmetic by 
Cuthbert Ton.stall, bishop-elect of London, 
printed in 1522 at Loudon and Paris, that not 
only in England and Franco commercial accounts 
wore kept according to a vigesimal and duo¬ 
decimal subdivision of pounds and livres into 
twenty shillings or sols, and of shillings and 
sols into twelve pence or deniera, but that such 
was the general practice amoug.st the merchants 
of other commercial states of Europe. And so it 
coiitinncd in Franco until the era of tho great 
revolution. But that from that time until now 
France and every other country, except Ihigland, 
fihoulil have one by one altered to a decimal 
system is the most undeniable proof that the 
udvantagc.s of a decimal system over all others 
must have made themselves felt and understood 
and acted upon by all except our own country. 

III. Tliedcci'inalsystemin France. Although 
the United States of America had decimal sub¬ 
divisions of tho dollar into cents and half cents, 

])y iU legislation in 1780, whilst the gi-eat 
metric reibrm in tlm coinage of France was not 
made before 1791, tho change by France from 
licr old vigesimal and duodecimal division of 
the livrc tournois or old franc into the new 
decimal and metncal franc and centimes, has 
been tlio real Uiriiing-point whereby all other 
European countries excejit our own have boon 
led to deciiiialise tlieir coinage either wliolly or 
in ]»art. Those which, like the seveial nations 
comprised in tlie Latin monetary union, have 
ado])tcd the French coinage system in its 
entirety, have of course the full advantage of a 
wholly lioinogcncous system wherein weights of 
coin and all other weiglitu and measures have a 
definite mutual scientific relation to each oilier. 
But even those which, like tho German empire 
or Knasia, have mgrely decimalised a not strictly 
metric unit, as for instance the mark or rouble, 
have derived much substantial advantage from 
tho snbsliLutioii of decimal for other systems. 

IV. History of the dc.chnal movement in 
EogJand. Tliis country was specially, indeed 
exclusively, invited by the Reiich government 
at tho very inception of the idea in 1790 to 
send commissioners to Paris to join with theirs 
in the inetiic and decimal reform. The anta¬ 
gonism to almost anything French which jire* , 
vaileil hero at the time prevented us from 
joining this'movement, much to our notional 
loss, as it lias retarded for more than a ccntui-y 
our participation in its advan1age.s. Let us 
hope that tlie twentieth century, during the 
remainder of its course, will not find our execu¬ 
tive of tho same slow and halting niiuds as 
we shall presently show they were in the 
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last centiny. It would be well, with the 
prcBOut progress of education, that tlicy should 
approach this question with a greater disposi¬ 
tion towards securing niiilbrinity uith the 
more sciontiHc tlioory and [iractico of other 
groat nations wliicli have long experienced the 
benefits that accrue from it. The matter has 
in the meanwhile been before the English com¬ 
mercial and scientific world, and tlie IIou.so of 
Commons, over and over again. So early as in 
1824, when the anti-Gallican spirit had begun 
to tone down, Sir J. Wrottesicy (afterwards 
Lord Wrottesicy) moved in the House of 
Commons for inquiiy into the possibility of 
coining the subdivisions of the iiouiid stoiling 
decimally, tliat is, into double shillings or 
florins, and into 1000 farthings or mils, instead 
of 960 fai things as hcretol'oro. The govern¬ 
ment rejected the plan as inconvenient, although 
they admitted its advanUigcs. In 1841 royal 
commissioners were appointed to restore the 
standards of weight and measure destroyed at 
the lire which burneil dowu the houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. They rojiorted unreservetUy in favour 
of a decimal sulidivision of the pound sterling, 
and upon the facility of interposing between 
the ]'omid and the shilling a new coin equivalent 
to two shillings, and of considering the farthing, 
now pas.sing as the -js-ijth ]«u’t of a ]*oun(l, as 
the establishing a 

coin of value cipial to rio^h ]iart of tlic pound, 
and of ciieulatiug, besides these principal 
members of a decimal coiinige, other coins 
bearing a simple relation to them, including 
coins of the same value as the present shilling 
and sixpence. In 1S43 a second royal coui- 
miasion, consjstuig of the same members as the 
fonner one, with Die addition of a few more 
scientific men, was appointcxl. They proiiosnd 
that the rceomincndations of the first eoininis- 
sion slimild be carried out. The government 
however shelved the matter, and tfiok no action 
whatever. In 1847 Sir John liowring moved 
in the Commons for an address to the Crown 
in favour of the coinage of bPvcr pieces of ^hyth 
and of tlie pound. The government liU 
in with this view, but in a tentative maniKT 
only. Tliey came to a resolution, and acted 
upon it, that the first stej) in the decimal systein 
should he to establish a coin c(]ual to -doth of a 
pound. This w?is tlic origin of the modern 
English florin, stamped om tenth of a pound, 
the mintage of wliich was immediately coin- 
mcnced and has continued until now. In 1853 
the commissioners appointed ten years before 
w^te tb Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, strongly urging the government to 
issue coins related .to the millesimal subdivi¬ 
sion of the jjound sterling, and of the value of 
TuVuthjind -xVa^th of a ]KuimI (dilfer- 
ing little from the fartliiug, tlio halfpenny, and 
Ibe penny), and lhat these migliMic extensively 
and by the public without present iuconvoni- 


cnee, while the inscription ofUheir values, os 
estimated in the decimal scale, would aflbrd tlie 
moans of shortly introducing that scale through¬ 
out the ontiro system. Those were sensible 
suggestions and about the best that can now 
bo olfered. They admit, however, of one im- 
portant improvement which wo liave jicrsoiially 
repeatedly urged, namely, tliat the coinage of 
tho new 1'a.rtliing (ono mil), the new haltponny 
(two mils), and the now penny (four mils); 
should bo struck in nidcel. A small-sixed, 
unmistakably distinct scries of new coins of 
that niotal would obviate all confusion or trouble 
with the concurrent old bronze coins, for such 
time at least as the latter might have to cir¬ 
culate with the new nickel coins until the 
bronze coins were called in. A Lrausition ]ieriod 
would have to be faced, and it u ould practically 
decide in wliicdi diiection tlic reform is to work, 
by the voice of the ])ul)lic, based on tlie adjust¬ 
ment of its common wants in which every one 
is interested on both sides of tlie question, as 
debtor and civilitor, consumer and pro<lucer, of 
commodities and conveniences measured by the 
[iciiny and its sulidivwions. The great question 
would be wlH'ther penny fares and posbigcs and 
the ]ince of any article, or sendee, now measured 
by the jjciiny oi ■yln’t'h of a jioiimi, should be 
measured in future by the 4 mil piece or ^J-oth 
of a {loiind, or by the 5 mil piece or ^J-oth of s 
])Ound. Tho halving and quartering of the 5 
mil piece present awkward fractions, but tlie 4 
iiiil piece with its perfect halving and quartering 
is dynamically equally convenient with tho 
jU’cscnt penny, and it h;\s the positive advantage 
of tending to economy by expciidiuirc of w^^rth, 
iii.'^toad of ^-^Tith [laitof a ]touml, often answering 
the same jmrpose, and preventing waste by its 
more minute subdivisions. Mr. Gladstone, in 
1853, declined to act upon tlic rc'commendations 
of tho commissioners, but consented to u select 
committee on decimal coinage. Tho. twenty- 
five witnesses examined were -unanimous in 
recommending it, and, with ono exception, 
supported tho pound and mil scheme. The 
committee itself reported that having well 
weighed tho comparative merits of the existing 
system of coinage and the decimal system, and 
the obstacles which must necessarily be mot 
with in ]>assiug from ono to the other, they 
desired to repeat their decided opinion of the 
superior advantages of the decimal system, and 
to record their conviction that tho obstacles 
referred to arc not of a nature to create any 
doubt of the expediency of introducing that 
.system as soon as the requisite preparations 
shall have been made for the purpose by moani 
of cautious but decisive action on the part of 
the government. Our readers should note this 
well-advised verdict, that after weighing the 
advantages and disadvantages os between the 
present vigesinio-duodecimal coinage aiui the 
proposed decimal coinage, they pronounce, oi 
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iv6 Uke it any waa of practical and theoretical 
knowledge would do, in favour of the decimal 
svstoiii, so that, as we have now got a good inaiiy 
jeurs more etlucation into tho understandings 
of our people than wlicn the commiasioners met 
in 1853, it may bo taken for granted that they 
were right in their view. But it neither jdeased 
Mr. Gladstone nor his government, and tho 
taking of any action by them was the last thing 
thought of in ajiiiointing tho commission. The 
public had, however, even in 1853, its attention 
80 roused by the favourable report of the select 
committee that all kinds of rival plans wen* 
submitted for discussion at meetings of soeieties 
and in jirinted pamphlets. There was so much 
doctrinaire attiehimmt still existing even to the 
hast thread of t)ic strange ueh of oui singular 
coinage system, that ehaitipions set foith the 
existing larlliiug, lialfpcnny, penny, ten pence, 
twcnly pence, luur shillings, eight sliillinga, 
crown, ten shillings, even the long-abandoned 
guinea, as better bases than tlic pound stciding 
in a decimal system. Kven the Ainfine<an dollai 
and the I'Vench franc had their advocates. 
Tho farthing, lialfpcnny, penny, and the ten- 
penny Rcliemca were perliapa the sLraiigcst- 
supported of these njiposition metlmds, hut all 
four of them fail by disturbing tho pound 
sterling to an iuqiractirahle extent, as they 
make Ibis time-honoured unit change into one 
ofXl : 0 : 10. instead of, like th-jinunf] and unit 
scheme, leaving it rpiilo undisturbed. In 
185-1 tho late Sir William Blown of Liverpool, 
a 1 ‘rfictical commercial man, after having well 
considerecl tlie question in concert with the 
“ Decimal Association,” of which liO was chaii- 
man, and amongst whose members were the 
most aceoiiiplished men of the day in trade as 
well as ill science, moved three resolution.s in 
till' House of Commons: (1) Tliat in tlie 
Opinion of the House, tho initiation of the 
decimal systi'in by the issue of the florin has 
been eminenlly successful and sati.sfactory. 
This w'as carried by 135 to 36. (2) That a 

iuithcr extension of tho system will be of 
public advantage. Carried unanimously. (3) 
That an humble address be pre.seiitcd to her 
Majesty to complete the decimal scale with 
tho ])oiind and florin, as suggested by two 
commissions and a committee of the Coimiions, 
by authorising the issue of silver coins to re- 
present tho value of tho onc-hundrodth jiart of a 
pound, and cojijicr coins to represent the ono- 
thoiisandth jiart of a pound, to he called cents 
and milsrespcctively, or to bear such other names 
as to her Majesty may sorm advisable. This 
was withdrawn, as, with its usual tactics on 
this question, and on the then alleged inlcrcata 
of tho poorer classes, and other such jilausihlo 
pretexts, but j-eally with the view of again 
strangling the reform, tho govornmout agreed to 
appoint a royul commission, which consisted, 
In the result, of three men being appointed 


commissioners who were bitter enemies to any 
change, two of them, Lord Overstone and Mr. 
Hubbard (afterwards Lord Addington) being, to 
our certain knowledge, given to saying that they 
had made their money, as bankers and mcrcliants, 
under the old system, and that as that was good 
in the post, it would be good enoiigli in the 
future. The inevitable result of the eommis* 
sion, notwithstanding they had tlio testimony 
of men of advanced scientific intellect, and ol 
high commercial reputation, before them iu 
: favour of the decimal system of coinage, and 
especially of the pound and mil seheine, was 
unfavourable. The loyal commission arrived 
at twelve, on the W'hole, antagonistic resolu¬ 
tions. It was, however, admitted that th< 
pound and mil scheme is the only form ii 
which, under tlie tlien state of public feeliiij 
ill tliLs country on the quc.stion, the iiitioduc 
tioii of tho decimal priucijilo into our coinagi 
could he contcm]ilatcd with any rcaaonabli 
probability of sufliciciit sujipoit. It was alsi 
alleged that there appeared to be no apjiroaol 
to uimiiimity of opinion, on the ([uestioii of tin 
introduction of deeitiial coinage, in the com 
iiiercial or other classes of tlie comniuiiity. Thi; 

is, however, only the u.sual stereotyped sort o 
})hi'ase in which governmental jio7i possumu 
is wont to 1)0 wiJippcd up. But if we are t* 
wait until the jtJrbs move as oiio body in sucl 
a canec we may indeed sit still and await th 
Greek kalends. Light must ho dillused ujioi 

it, but tlie reform is practicable over, and no 
by, tho heads of the million. The “ Deeima 
Association,” founded to fan the sacred flam 
of tho inovcnient in its favour, faded out c 
view by tho removal through death of sue! 
active friends ol‘ it as Sir ^Villiam Brown 
rrofes.s(ir T)c Moigan, Sir John Bowling, etc 
Tlicu on its dis.solution another body, wit! 
like obji'cLs, the “Metric Association,” wa 
founded, and although neither money nor pain 
were sparoil by its members, of whom th 
w’ritcr is one of the few survivors, in educatin, 
the public to tho^dvanhiges of the decimal an^ 
metric systems, by meetings, dcjintation? 
pnmplilets, and confercnecs of all kinds wit 
cdueational and scientitic notabilities, stil! 

as.sociation also came to an end, as huma 
nature tires at la.st in the thankless task i 
pushing forward reasoning (fli siibjects'of argi 
ment that are lU'cessaiily, in the order of thiiigf 
alistrui't and theoretical in form, although the 
are, iu this particular instance, also both rot 
and within the^iossible range < 

not very distant adoption. Ou tho r*iiiis as : 
were of tho lirst two associations, a thir 
“Decimal Association” has been founded, an 
has succeeded in gaining a more influential oi 
0 ]»cration from the chambers of commerce tha 
was formerly ])oasible. It romaiiis to be sec 
if it can attain its objoots better tlian its pn 
decessors, the associations of the past generati(>i 
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U has this advaiitago over them, that public 
education of the masses has cow made yast 
progress, and places the latter in a far better 
. position to accept and welcome a decimal 
reform than when some of us laboured in the 
same cause in years long gone by. It would 
seem, notwithstanding, thatalthoughindividuals 
may improve in their grasp of the question, 
ministera do not. A Palmerston, a Gladstone, 
or a Goschen are all much the same in their 
desire to put a sjioke in its wheel, which may 
pass on the burden and responsibility of the 
change to some distant future. Having attended 
all the dejmtations in a long scries of years 
which have ventured to trouble the Treasury 
and Board of Trade with the expression of 
wishes for jircsent action upon it, we can say 
we have never discerned even the faintest 
glimmer of sympathy, in any minister, for the 
movement. If it were felt in their inner nou- 
ofiicial conscience, it was stiHed by the know¬ 
ledge that not only would tho cry of reform to 
a decimal system, either of coinage or of weights 
and measures, or of all of tiiem, gain them no 
political votes, but ]>crchancc miglit lose them 
a few, from the feeling that it would cost the 
masses trouble and thought, and the collecting 
and spending branches of the executive the 
same, and some ingenuity of arrangement 
besides, if any change in tho present auti(]uate<l 
system be brought about. There is uuibrtun- 
atcly an exce.ss of timorousness here. If actual 
oxjfericnce be a guide, the example of a 
great country like the German Empire having 
decimalised its coins, weights, and measures, 
within quite recent years, proves that a nation, 
certainly not better if so well educated as 
England in these days, can carry out sueb a 
reform in a limited space of time without any 
real difliculty, and much to its advantage Loth 
in the multifarious daily dealings of home life 
and in its trade intercourse with the rest of 
the world. F. H. 

DECIME. French bronze token coin of the 
nominal value of 10 ccutime3,*or onc-tenth of a 
franc.' Weight 10 grammes or 154*3 grains, 
English value *96 j)cnny. r. e. a. 

DECIMES. In France, as in other countries 
of Europe, the clergy long contended for the < 
privilege of exemption from taxes. It was a 
favourite and frequent assertion that they owed 
nothing to the state but their prayei-s. The 
kings were naturally unwilling to dispense with 
tho contributions of the wealthiest corporation 
in the realm. From the time of tho crusades 
th# cler^ were frequently induced or compelled 
to make occasional grants to the crown, usually 
for some definite object, and often sanctioned 
•ly the pope- It was not till the middle of 
th§ Ifith oenturyvthat these grants, under the 
pTOSure of Huguenot schemes of confiscation, 
bScame permanent and regidar ta^. In 1561, 
by the contract bf Poissy, the clergy undertook 


I to pay 1,600,000 livres a yc'af for six years, 

I This contract was renewed in 1667, and ulti- 
mately tho dicvmes, as they were called, became 
: a regular payment, granted every ten years by 
a grande assembUc of tho clergy, attended by 
four deputies from each province. To settle 
all disputes about the asscRsmcnt and collection 
of this payment a bureau g&tUral des ddeimea 
was erected in 1580 in each of the eight metro¬ 
politan secs of France. 

Though the consent of the clergy to the 
grant of taxes became more formal than real, 
they retained the assessment and collection in 
their own hands. Heckcr goes out of his way 
to praise the system they had ndopb-d in the 
18th century. The declmes formed a direct tax 
upon all clergy except the charitable oi-ders. 
For the ])urposes of asses-sment the clergy were 
divided into eight classes, in winch attention 
was paid to other considerations than mere 
diifcrcnce of income. Thus the first classwwaa 
compo.sed of tho non-resident oflicials such as 
the abbes and secular priors ; whereas the arch¬ 
bishops and bishops only came in tho second 
class. The otlicr classes wore mainly an-aiigod 
according to income, the lowest consisting of 
cures with 500 livTcs a year. The first class 
paid a fourth of income, the second a sixth, 
and BO on down to the last, which paid only a 
twenty-fourth. But the arraiigcincnt was not 
strictly carried out, and the collegiate clergy 
succeeded in tlirowing an ever-increasing burden 
upon tho curea. 

The d^ciiiwf! were not jiaid by the elerge 
stranger, ue, the clergy in the jimviiiccs added 
to France in the 17th and IStli centuries. In 
four of these provinces the clergy paid the 
ordinary secular taxes, and in tlie rest a com- 
jiofiition for them, 

[Neckcr, be I'adminislration des finances dc la 
France, tome ii.—Gasquet, Prhis des inslitulions 
poUtiquesttsoci(UesdeVancienneFmneeS\ h, l. 

DECKER, Siu Ma-itiiew’ ‘(1679-1749), 
merchant, and economic and tr.ade writer, was 
bom in Amsterdam and came to London in 
1702. His business life was eminently suc¬ 
cessful, leading the way to gicat wealth and 
many honours. He was a director of tho East 
India Com])any, member of parliament for 
Bishops Castle, high sheriff for Surrey in 1729, 
and was created a baronet 20th July 1716. 
His estates were large, and he is ri'puted, by 
mistake, to have been the first to produce pine¬ 
apples in England, one of which was served up at 
a great banquet at Richmond wben he enter¬ 
tained George I. 

Hia im])ortancc as a writer rests on two 
ti’catises:— 

1. Serious Condde.rations on tlte several high 
duties which (he Nation in gcnen'al, as well as 
Trade in particular, labours under, etc., wUN a 
proposal for preventing the removing of goods, 
discharging the trader from any satreh, and 
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raifing all the H^iihlidc Supplies hj one single 
tax. 1743 (nuuiO affixed to 7th edition 1766). 

2. An Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the 
Foreign Trade, ceniscqacntly of the valw of the 
lands in BHiain, and on the means to restore 
hoih. 1744 (said to have been begun 1739). 

Decker's authorship of the last-named treatise 
has been impugned by M‘Culloch on grounds 
both external and internal. On tlic authority 
of Fauquier, Ways and Means, p. 5G (1766), 
be assigns it to Richardson. He further 
considers tlie dissimilarity of the systems respec¬ 
tively expounded as evincing an obvious differ¬ 
ence in authorship. "With regard to external 
evidence it may be noticed that the evidence 
rests on the ass-^rtion made by Fauquier whicli 
is followed by Chalmers in 1782. Against this 
may be i>laccd rostlcthwayte’s authority {Orcal 
Brilain’s True Sysii'm, pp. 163-176); a letter 
from Lord Towiishend to Tucker speaking of 
the treatise as Decker’s in 1762 {J/isL MSS. 
Com. Report, xi. Ajtp. 4); and lastly, the 2nd 
edition printed in Dublin in 1749, which has 
Decker’s name on the title page as author. 

Turning to the <jUCstion of internal evidence, 
it is necessary to jioint out that tlicrc is very 
little ground for M'Cullocli’s observations with 
regard to incongruity. So far, indeed, is tliis 
from being a remarkable feature that the 
opposite may rather bo said to bo the case, 
the seheme expounded in tlio second treatise, 
of general licenses for coiisum])tion, being an 
expansion of tlic scheme of j)articular licenses 
for the consuiiij)tioii of tea, treated of iucident- 
al!y in the lirst {Sei'ious Considerations). Tlie 
lone of tho two is similar, and the giievance 
cojnplained of the same. 

I'o sum up the matter it may he said that 
the internal cvide»ice is strongly in favour of 
tho two treatises being written by tlio same 
man, and as tberc is no ground for supjiosiiig 
that Decker did not write the Scrunm Comidei'a- 
tious, etc., a*woik always attributed to him, 
he must be credited with tlie authorship of the 
second tren rise also, unless tho external evidence 
1)0 directly o})])osed. So far, however, is this 
from being tlio cose that its balance is largely 
in his favour. 

Kext, we may turn to tho contents of these 
two works. The first, tho Serious Considerations 
on the High Duties, etc., opens with long com- 
incnls on the inducements offered by heavy 
custom duties to 8nmggling(“ running ”), which 
will take place in defiance of all attempts at 
suppression. Such a condition of things bring 
about two chief evils, civil disorder and 
perverted morality. Decker then notices the 
great advantage which would bo brought about 
by a repeal of the import duty on tea, and the 
suhstitutiou of a license duty on households 
wishing to consume tea. But tho great scheme 
developed in this treatise consists in the 
replacement of all custom duties by an excise 


on houses. Thjs he would impose in proportion 
to the rating, with total exemption for the 
poor. Its chief advantages are, he urges, (1) 
just and certain incidence, (2) convenience in 
time of collection, (3) economy. He thus 
forestalls the four canons of taxation enunciated 
by Adam Smith, 

The second work, Decline of the Foreign Trade, 
is in every way more important than the fore¬ 
going. "While proceeding on the same linos 
and aimed at the same evil, it has a wider and 
more liberal scope. It seeks to attain its end 
by measures which would affect the conduct of 
trade throughout the whole kingdom. Although 
the title is pessimistic in the extreme, it must 
be observed that tho drift of the whole treatise 
is rather to show the possibility of improvement 
than to assert any absolute decline. In other 
w'ords England might bo made much greater 
than she is. At tlio outset he has to confront 
a particular aspect of the rpicslion dealt with 
in the foregoing work. Tho proitosal to abolish 
customs and to make England a free port was 
mot by the objection that such an alteration 
would destroy tho value of the land. This he 
desires to controvert, and in order to do so 
really divides his work into three |>arts. The 
first part is devoted to a detailed criticism of 
the fiscal difficulties under which England ia 
labouring; the second ]iart to showing the 
intricate connection between tho trade of a 
country and the value of the land ; while in 
the third part Decker displays the gieatsources 
of wealth and j)i os]»eiity posses.scd by England, 
and shows how the references ho suggests would 
permit her to avail hcnself of the.se, her natural 
strength. Some attention must bo paid to 
each of the foi'egoing. 

The first ])art treats of the causes of diinculty. 
Those are (1) ])resent taxes, (2) monopolies, 
(3) ill-judged law.s, (4) heavy burden of the 
national debt. It may be noticed that lie 
criticises the East India Company witli great 
severity, aud urges very strongly the repeal of 
the navigation l»ws which have, ho says, evil 
effects on trade aiio shipping alike. Tlitf criti¬ 
cisms and coin])lajiits compri.sed under tho fore¬ 
going headings group themselves round two 
gre-at mattci’s of grievance :— 

((t) The undue and artificial exaltation of 
certain branches of trade. * 

(6) The enhaiiceinent of tho price of labour. 

In tlic second part, Decker claims that tlie 
value of the land is diminished by what foreign¬ 
ers take from others instead of^is, by what tlie 
])Oor have given them instead of buying, by the 
scarcity of people and tho scai-city of money. 

The third part opens with a description of 
the natural advantages which England possesses 
over her two chief rivals, France and Holland. 
Decker shows how the uniqueness of her position, 
the wealth of minerals she possesses, the fertility 
of her soil, the moderation of her government, 
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and tbe daring of ber sailors combine to give 
her a position which no other nation can claim. 
He then proceeds to unfoid hia proposals. 
These are eleven in number and are fiscal, 
economic, and political. Of course one of 
them is the general repeal of import duties and 
another the abolition of bounties. To i'e])lacc 
the revenue derived from the former of these 
he advocates a tax ou the consumption of things 
which arc not strict necessaries. The tax, as 
ho develops it, 2 ’srtake 8 of tlie nature of an 
income tax with considerable exemptions, since 
indulgence in dilFcrent luxuries is supposed to 
indicate the possession of a certain income. 
Thus the unambitious drinker of tea is to be 
taxed on an income of JlM), the owner of two 
coaches and six on one of £8000. 

Such are the contents of these two works, 
which, taken together, supply a body of practical 
economic doctrine, set off by illustration of 
fact, of such weight and importance that their 
author must rank os one of the most important 
of the procuisora of Adam Smith. 

J}i£t. lliog. and auth. cited, capucially 
ref. in Qcni. Mag. The works liave been very 
insufliciently treated of, though A. Smith refers to 
“the well-known proposal of” Decker in bk. v. 
c. 2, IV. of N.] K. ('. K. n. 

DKtlLAUATIOX OF PARIS. The name 
given to an iniportaut int<‘)'natinn!il agi'iauntMil 
signed at Paris in 1856. During the maritime 
wars of the iTth and 18th coiituries Kiigland 
had acted upon tlie rule that it was lawlid to 
capture the goods of an enemy in the vessel of 
a neutral, while the goods of a neutral in tlie 
vessel o{ an enemy wauai not under ordimiry 
circnmstamics good jiri/e war. During the. 
same ])ei'iod it bad been the, traditional ]iolie.y 
of France to coiiliscate neutral goods tbujnl in 
enemies’ ships. Tluis, wdieii in 1851 ICngland 
and France entci-ed into an alliance against 
Russia, there sceiiicil to be 110 escape for neutral 
commerce. The prospect caused mneli pertur¬ 
bation among merchants, and a considerable 
amount of pressure was broygbt to bear by 
neutral governments u]»on the allied ]>o\ve.rs. 
Accordingly in March 1854 Gicat Britain de¬ 
clared lliat “ Her Majesty will waive for the 
pre-sent the right of seizing enemy’.s pro^ierty 
laden on bo.avd a neutral vessel, unless it be 
contraband of wA*.” France nntilied at tlio 
same time that slus would not capture neutral 
gooils found in an enemy’ssliij>. And lurtJicr, 
both states announced that they would not 
make use of privateers. At the close, of the 
war the powers a.sscmbled in eoufereneo at Paris 
agfted upon a “Declaration concerning jMaritime 
Law,” which embodied and made iw.rmaiumt the 
.opneessioDS granted during the .struggle, Tlie 
Oeclarafiou was ailoptcfl <Mi tilth Ajiril 18.56,. 
.by'Crc.at ^Britain’, France, Austria, Prussia, 
lljisria, Hardiina, and Turkey ; amLall maritime 
states except the United- States, Holivin, 


Uruguay, and Venciiuela have siuco acceded to 
it. Its enacting clausoa run oa follows: 

1. I’rivatoering is and remaiua abolislied, 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods 
with the excc)ition of contraband of war. 

8. Neutral goods, uitli tlic exception of 
contraliaiid of war, are not liable to capture 
umler an enemy’s Hag. 

4. Blockades in order to I'f binding nui.st bo 
elli’ctiv(‘, tliat is to say, n].i...laiiicd i»y a force 
suHieicnt really to ju'cve.nt access to the coast 
of the enemy. 

It uas further ngrcis] that no signatory 
power should be at liln-rty in its deidiiigs with 
non-.siguatory jiowors to enter into arrangements 
contraiy to tlie foregoing artieles. 

The lleclaTation of Paris is one of the greatest 
triumphs won by commerckil interests over the 
.strict rules of maritime warfare. Its importance 
Tcsidos in its first Lliree articles. Aitiele 4 
did im more than Ibniiulato a princijdo acknow¬ 
ledged for more than a century. Construed 
stnetly it reijuires an impossilulity ; I’or no 
blockade, bow ever strict, can always **]iievcnt 
aert'ss to the coast nt the enemy.” But it is 
ele It tiiat the woids wei'e meant to bi' under- 
.stood III a rciisonable sense as merely proliil'itory 
of iiie!feeti\ e or “ paper ” blockades (Dana’s note 
233 to Wliciton's Jiii'‘ri\aliiiiiiil Lmr). Article 
1 struck at a most olijeetiniiable }trai‘tieo. 
The current of ojiinion had long been ninuiiig 
strongly against tlie use of privateom. Nelson 
Itad deehired that they weie, only one degree 
removed trnm jiiiates. Tlie pi.-ietiec, in its 
fbniier cliaiacter, is not likely to be revived 
in civilised warfare. But the device of a 
Yobmb-er navy beats some reseitibl.-inee to 
ancient jiiB'att'ering. Dating Lite Franco- 
tiermaii A\'ar of Ls7()-71, tin* I'l’ussiaii govern- 
ineiil invited private .sliipow nets to tit out (heir 
vessels for attacks u[Mm I’reiich iiicii-or-war, 
and ofl'ered temporary eommissioiis to the 
ollleers of such ships. Tlie ]iroj(ct was iievor 
carried into efl'ect. France deiiuuneed it as a 
violation of the Deckiration of Paris; and juibli- 
ci^ts and biwyer.s liave ditlcrwl widely as to its 
admissibility. But it is generally agreed that 
ilin ves.sels of iho KuHsiaii Volunteer Fleet em- 
]*lovcd diu'iitg the Kusso-.Tapam'st; AViir, wliich 
in time of peace enjoyed a public cbaracter, in 
as much as they were under the command of 
regular naval oflie,(‘rs and their crcw.s Hubjeeted 
to naval training and discipline, wore etitilled 
to be regarded as qnalilied cruisers. And the 
more recent inetbocls of I'ccrniting the regular 
navy from the mercantile ni.avino employed by 
(treat Britain, Franco, (remmiiy, Italy, ami 
tlin United Htates arc; quite legitimate. Until 
1907, how'cvcr, there was no authoritative rule 
governing the coiidition.s for the enli.stment of 
]uivate. ves.sels and their conversion into ships 
of war. By the Hague Convention VII. of that 
year it was provided that no vessel ran acquire 
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the status of a •public ship or the rijjhts aiul 
duties appertaining thereto, unless she is }>laccd 
under tbo direct authority and iiniDediate con¬ 
trol and rcbjKUjHihility of the power wliosc fbig 
she flies ; that the vessel must bear the extcriiul 
marks of a waishij) ; that the commander innst 
1)0 in tlio service of the State and duly com- 
missiomsl ; tliat the crenv must be siihjecl to 
naval dwciplino ; that the vessel must comply 
with tlie laws and cnstojiis of war; and timt 
the eonversion must ho publicly notiiicd. The 
]i]ucc of convcrsioji, however, was left iindetiiied, 
and ill the war of 1914 (Jeniiany claimed ami 
CNcrcised the riglit to convert her mercliantuicn 
on till! liigh seas. Ausliia-lJiingaiy, Fiance, 
and JUissia ah-> imsisted uj'on the rigid, but 
Great Ihit.ain protested to the Liiiltctl Stab-s, 
which declined to take action until the neces¬ 
sity arose, llelgimn sided with Great llritaiii. 

Artiel(( of t tie Declaration lias ju'ovoh'ed an 
euoriiioiis iimount of eon 1 1 o\ i-rsy. 'Poget her 
wilh Article .‘1 it amounted to a new dej'ailiiic 
in the law of iminliiiti) eajitnre. Up Iti ISoi} 
the great naval powers had been (liviiled be¬ 
tween Ihu old ]ninoijil(“ tliat the liability of 
goods t(t eapLiii’c' slnmld lie di'lrryiined by tlm 
cliaraeter of llieir owner, and tlic mure modern 
principle, inliodnoerl by tlie Dutch in the d.i\s 
wlien liiey wei'i' tlie great carriers of the wmld’.s 
iiiereli iiidise, that the eharacter of the ship in 
which the goods weie laden should setlh their 
fate. The pleni}iotentiaii(“s ussembleil at Fuii.s 
in IS.'>(5 eoiiilniied the tavo principles and adopted 
that ap]ilieatioii of e.ieli which was most lenient 
to eummeicc. A great outcry was raised m tliis 
country boeauso the governiiieiit aceepti‘d the 
rule “Free ships, free goods" (see Jfaiisdi'ii, 
vol. exlii.). ilanv of oui’ leading statesmen, 
among them Karl ihnhy, Karl Knssell, and tin* 
J'la,rl of licaeonslield, expi'cssud opinions hostile 
to this ])art of the Deelaralioii ; and a popnhir 
agitation against it was iiiainlained willi gieat 
vigour hy iNfr. J)avid IJnjuhait, ami later by 
Mr. Thomas Gib.soii Jlowles, M.l*. On the 
other liaml it was Hn)iporled by such high 
anthorilies as Lord I’ahnerston, the Kail of 
Clarendon, and Gladstone. The tnilh seems 
to he tliat, while Great Hritaiii remains ncntial, 
her commerce, and especially her earrying tr.wle, 
is favourably all'ectct^by tlie Declaration, but. 
W’hcn engaged in a gual maritime war, the 
enormous volume of her exports and iin]iorts 
oili rcd, as we have seen, a most vnliienihlu 
mark for tlie attack of the swift ciiiisei’s and 
bubmariuos of the enemy. 

Prior to tho war some Di itisli jurists favoured 
the adoption of tho cxeiii])lioii of private [no- 
perty from capture at sea. Tins no <lmiht 
would be an ideal solution, but the c\|jerienoe 
of the war has jiroveJ lliat so long as war 
1.9 regarded as legitimaln, and so long as jirivate 
property on land is in practice soi/eel and oven 
confiscated, no inaritimo power will conseut to 


abandon a weapon so potent. Such a conclusion 
miiBt be drawn from the conduct of all the 
maritiTne powers in the war of 1914. By 
successive measures, Articles 2 and 3 practically 
ceased to be observed. By including in the 
term eoiitiubaud all commodities dire<;t)y or 
iinliivetly useful to the enemy in the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, and by making destination to 
the enemy the tost ; hy tlie doctrine of con¬ 
tinuous voyage ; by rationing neutral countries ; 
by treating neutral goods of enemy origin as 
enemy goutls ; the jimvisions of Artieh-' 2 and 3 
were whittled down to the vanishing point. 
And by the praelire ol long-distance blockade, 
(‘jj. the British blockade of the tJerman Baltic 
jiorbs, the original ]iur]iose of Article 4 wasdis- 
regaiileil. 

\.\nin«il ]t<'(]lder, 1890.— Lawrence, l‘rind2>lp» 
ff In(‘'ni<iti«inil 7lh ed. by Winliehl.—Pitt 
Cebbett, Li’i'ifniij Casrs un Jnicrno!mnal Lnw, 
Ilh ed. by Bellot (1921).] T. J. L. ; li. H. J.. a 
DECLARATION OF WAR. To tlie end of 
the KUli century it was n.snul to notify by leilers 
(if defiance or by herahbs. But Irom 1700 to 
1870 tliero are only ten instances of a formal 
d- chiration. tSubvei|ueiilly a tendency to i.ssiio 
a lui-nial deel.tiMtion may bo md.ie<‘d. d’he 
Hague Goiivention ill., 1907, jn-ovides that 
“ hoslilities must not comiiieiice w'itliout 
previous aii'l explicit waiiung, in the lorm 
either ul a deelaialioii of war, giving reasons, 

Ilf of an ultimatum wilh conditional declara¬ 
tion oi' war." d'his proMsioii was generally 
o),served ill the War o| I'M 1. 

[PUL'Gobbelt’s Lciuiinif on IntPrmitioiKti 

Lmr, 41h ed., 15*24, by Bellot.] ii.ll.L.B. 

DEOLAUED AND REAL VALUES. For 
the jmijiose of compiling the trade slatistica 
periodically jircaented to jiarli.amcnt it is re- 
(piired of every importer or cxjiorter of goods 
that an entry should bo made at the custom¬ 
house of the port of ai rival or departure, con¬ 
taining amongst other particulars those of 
ipiantity and value, d'hese values are now 
termed “dedarf^l” in distinction from former 
values denoted as “computed real* and 
“olhcial." The earlier form was tho latter of 
tlieso tliree, and so styled because there were 
“fixed official rates" founded on the ascertained 
pi'ices which all known articles bore in the year 
1091, with the addition of Aich new articles as 
sprang up afterwards at the prices they each 
bore in the lii'st year of their introduction. 
This motliod was discarded from the “trade” 
accounts in 1854, but continitpd to be used in « 
the “ finance ” accounts until 1870, wlwn it was 
I dro[iiicd altogether. 

I In 1854 the im])ort values assumed a new 
! aspect, and became knowm as “ computed real.” 
'I'he average prices which had prevailed during 
each month wore obtained from exiverts, and 
applied to the ipiantities returned by the cus- 
I toms 011100111 as having been brought to account 
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during the past month. This system gave 
place in 1871 to one by which the importer 
was required on the first entry of his goods — 
which took place before they left the ship—to 
state the quantity, so far as that could bo esti¬ 
mated by weight or measurement, and the 
value also of each pamel as it arrived. This is 
termed the “declared value,” and is that shown 
iu the moutlily and annual statements issued 
from the board of trade and custom-house. 

For the exports tho “official” values were 
prepared in like manner up to 1870, but for 
other reasons merchants were at a much earlier 
period required to declare the value of their 
respective shipments, and thus the “declared 
value,” obtained as in the year 1798, has con¬ 
tinued up to the present time. 

Since 1870 tho published values rest solely 
upon tho authority of the persons by whom 
the several eiiti'ics are jmssed ; subject to such 
control as can be exercised by the customs 
authorities from a close inspection of such 
imports as, being liable to duty, are weighed 
or measured, and a cursory examination of 
such as arc free froiu any charge in the sha])e 
of duty. There is also the power which tho 
clerks engaged in tho comjnlation of statistics 
possess of calling upon the im]>ortcrs to prove 
the accuracy of their stateiueiits by the pro¬ 
duction of the invoices or other documents in 
their possession. For the exports of Britisli 
goods the values are also obtained from the 
declarations of the shi]>]iers, rendered some few 
days after the vessels in which they are ex¬ 
ported have sailed. 

For the purpose cf comparison between recent 
and earlier years it is necessary to bear in mind 
the reversal of previous rules as to the period 
when tho appraisement took place. It used, 
for the imports, to bo after the goods had been 
landed and been subjected generally to the test 
of the markets in which they were bought and 
sold. It is now, before they have been even 
seen by tho owners or consignees. For the 
exports the valuation used to prior to their 
being Ijcnt for shipment, and when tho quan¬ 
tity that could be received on board was uncer¬ 
tain. Now the declaration is made alter they 
are beyond tho reach of inspection, but when 
the shipper is presumed to have full knowledge 
of their cost. ThuS’the values given for imports 
are now estimates made by those through whose 
hands they i>ass, of what they ought to be 
worth. Those for the exports should be the 
actual amounts for which they have been ob¬ 
tained. ^'ormerly, that is since the abrogation 
of “official values,” that for the ini])orts was 
asoertained after many or most of them had 
b^een dealt wiiih ; for the exports at a time when 
the to'a,■great extent knew only the' 

orders he had given, but not the extent to which 
tlfty had been exwuted. * 

iknother point which seeds to be borne in 


mind in the institution of a cornjjarison between 
imports and exports is, that the moment oi 
valuation is that of arrival in tho one case, and 
departure in the other. Thus the valuations for 
imports includes all the charges which they have 
incurred for transit from the place of production, 
that for the exports excludes everything accru¬ 
ing after they leave the place of shipment. 

It is obvious that in both cases the accuracy 
of tho valuation depends upon the extent to 
which the facts arc known to the person by 
whom the customs entry is made, and the care 
he bestows upon the estimate or record which 
he makes ; and in neither is there any reason 
why these should not bo as close an approxima¬ 
tion to tho truth as was secured at any formei 
time, or in the records of other countrios. In 
the absence of any motive for wilful error it is 
not ])robable that Lliey are iuUmtionally mis¬ 
stated. Tho chief danger lies in the fact that 
the entry may be made upon insufficient ini’or- 
Illation, and there is a tendency to adojit aver¬ 
age prices without dne regard to the fluctuations 
which are continually taking ])lacc. To procure 
absolute accuracy would entail such a minute 
inspection and calculation as would tend much 
to impede trade transactions and be the occasion 
of groat expense. The chief security consists 
in the multitude of small entries which go to 
make up the largo totals, and in the many 
agents, acting in<le]»cndeiit ly of each other, by 
whom the particulars arc gatliered. Thus in¬ 
dividual errors may be supposed to correct 
each other. Confidence may ho reposed in the 
results obtained, at least for comparison of 
one period with another, if not for the perfect 
accuracy of each especial year or month. Al¬ 
though comjiiled from dilferent sources and 
varying metliods, there should be no breach of 
continuity in tho records of the “computed 
real” and tlie “declared” values, but no fair 
comparison can bo made in either case between 
the present records and those formerly known 
as “official.” 

[For fuller information on this subject reference 
may be made to "Report of InsjMjctor-Oencral of 
Imports and Exports in 1864.”—“Reports of 
Commissioners of Customs.”—Bourne, S., "Offi¬ 
cial Trade and Navigation Statistics,” in the 
Slot. Society's Journal for 1872, p. 196, and 
"Trade,Population,and Food,” 1880.—Gifien, R., 
Essays in Finance, (2nd series).—M'Ciilloch, J. B,, 
Commercial iJiciionury, articles “Imports and 
Exports,” "Balance of Trade.”—Ntwmarch, W., 
"Progress of Foreign Trade of United Kingdom, 
1860-77,” in SlaL Society's Journal for 1878, 
p. 187. — ParHanieniary 1‘a.per, No. 406, 1881, 
"Trade with France from 1801 to 1879.”—“R. 
GifTeu'a Reports upon changes in the prices of 
Imports and Exports,” 1879, el seqJ] 8. b, 
DECREASING RETURNS. See Diminish- 

ING RkTURNS. 

DECREE OF REGISTRATION (Scot.) A 
Scotch contract usually contains a otause of 
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eoDsont to regfelrotion for preservation and 
execution; this may bo followed by rcgisti-a- 
tion in the court books, and an extract of the 
deed from the court books is equivalent to 
an extracted judgment of the court, not in 
foro, but enabling summary execution to bo 
obtained, unless an action of suspension be 
raised to challenge the validity ol the deed 
registered. a. d. 

DEDUCTIVE METHOD. By the deductive 
method is meant a method of reasoning which 
begins by investigating the principal forces 
detennining a given class of plicnoinona, and 
the general laws in accordance with which 
these forces operate, and then goes on to trace 
the consequences which ensue from their action 
and interaction under s)>ccilicd conditions. It 
proceeds, tlicrofore, from the more general to 
the loss gomiral. The conclusions reached may 
indoctl possess a high dcgl'co of generality 
considered in their relation to actual concrete 
facts ; but iljcy arc jjarticular, relatively to the 
very wide generalisations which constitute the 
premisses. 

Recourse is had to the deductive method in 
cases where the method of direct induction is 
rendered .specially lallible by reason of the 
groat complexity of the phenomena under in¬ 
vestigation. There arc, therefore, pnma facie 
groiim^s for availing ourselves of its aid, if 
jiossihlc, in the social .sciences ; since, as Mill 
observes, “ot all effects, none depend on so 
great a complication of cau.scs as social phe¬ 
nomena’’(/-oyic, bk. vi. ch. 7, § 1). If wc 
can effect a mental isolation of the principal 
forces in opciution, then the problems to bo 
solved will be siinjilifiod, and it may be possible 
to deal scj'arately vith their different aspects. 
Tlie <leductive mcthotl must not, however, be 
identilied with pure deduction. In its complete 
form it is found to consist of three steps. 
There is, first, the selection of premisses; 
secondly, the deduction of consequences; and 
thirdly, tiie verification of consequences by 
compari.son with what is observed actually to 
occur. The final stop has for its object not 
merely to test the accuracy of the deductive 
reasoning in itself, but also to determine the 
relevancy of the premisses to the actual pheno¬ 
mena upon which th# reasoning is intended 
to throw light, • 

It is at once clear that if the deductive 
method is to bo of practical utility in any science, 
it must start from a basis of observation. 
Thus in political economy its premisses must 
not be chosen arbitrarily, but must correspond 
broadly with the general characteristics actually 
displayed by men in their economic dealings 
with one another, and with the circumstances 
in which they are jilaced. The premisses 
are, therefore, partly psychological, and partly 
obtained by an investigation of the physical 
and Booial environment in which men’s economic 


activities are exercised. It is not necessary, 
however, that the propositions assumed in 
regard to men’s motives or their material and 
social surroundings should bo true universally 
or without qualification. To attempt any 
exact correspondence with what has been called 
the “full empirical actuality” would bo to 
sacrifice generality, and to involve ourselves 
afresh in those complexities of actual ecouomio 
life from which it is the special object of the 
deductive method temporarily to escape. The 
requirements are, first, that the motiA >9 taken 
into account shall be exceptionally powerful in 
the economic sphere, and so far uniform in their 
operation that the kind of conduct deduced from 
them may coiTcspond with what actuallyhapi)ens 
in the gi-eat majority of cases; and, secondly, 
that the circumstances under which the motives 
are supposed to operate shall be of a repre¬ 
sentative cliaracter, either as regards economic 
life in general, or, at any rate, as regards a 
special asjiect of it over a given range. 

It follows that the deductive method involves 
a jiroccss of abstraction. A condition of affairs 
is assumed in which the ojicration of “disturb¬ 
ing causes ”—such as never fail to be present in 
actual exjicrieiico—is eliminated. The extent 
of the abstraction admits of all degrees, and 
what arc to bo regarded os “di.sturbing causes” 
will vary in different instances. In the most 
aUstract reasonings of economics, attention is 
limited to general principles which are entirely, 
or almost entirely, independent of social in¬ 
stitutions and economic liabits, as, for cxamjile, 
the law of diminishing utility—namely, that 
the additional satisfaction which a person derives 
from an additional increment of any commodity 
diminishes as the stock of the commodity already 
in his possession increases. In other cases ac¬ 
count may bo taken of quite special conditions, 
such as a monopoly conferred by govemment, 
or temporarily established by effective combina¬ 
tion. The abstraction frequently takes the 
form of assuming a stationary condition of 
affairs, in which ihe natural progress of econ¬ 
omic life, with its multijdicity of changes and 
infinitely complex interactions, is supposed to 
be in certain respects arrested, so that some 
particular agency may have free play to work 
out its own proper effects unimpeded and under 
known conditions. In ordA* to express this 
assumption, deductive political economy is some¬ 
times said to study society statically, whereas 
actual society is dynamic. The analogy implied 
in the use of these terms is suggestive ; but it « 
must not bo pushed too far. • 

Attempts have sometimes been made defini¬ 
tively to enumerate the premisses of deductive 
political economy; and there are no doubt a 
few premisses—such as the law of diminishing 
utility, already rcfcn-cd to, and the hypothesis 
of free and effective competition—which occupy 
a central position in economic theory. Any 
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exhaustive enumeration is, however, iin possible ; 
aiuce, in order to suit fresh cases, old premisses 
may at any time be modified and new ones 
introduced. And it is ini])orlant not to lose 
sight of till! fact that in liaving rccouiso to the 
deductive metliod the economist is not rigidly 
tied down and limited in his choice of assump¬ 
tions. Even Cairnes, Who formulates somewhat 
nanowly what he regards as the ultimate and 
fundamental principles of economic reasoiiiug, 
also recognises subordinate causes influencing 
humau conduct in the pursuit of wealth, whieli 
may at a later stage he incorporated amongst 
the premisses of the science. 

When recourse is had to thcdeductivc method, 
the application of conclusions to actual economic 
phenomena is of course dependent upon the 
realisation of tlio conditions assumed in tlio 
premisses. The conclusions, moreover, are al¬ 
most alw'ays subject to the proviso that the 
causes specially under consideration shall he 
allowed to work out fheir edocts undi.sturbcd ; 
and they must accordingly be regarded, not as 
positive prediciionB of what will be found to 
occur in every individual instance, but as state¬ 
ments of tendencies which arc not unlikely to 
require a wide range of experience and the la]i.so. 
of a considerable interval of time in order that 
their operation may be clearly manifested. For 
these reasons deductive political economy is sai<i 
to be a hjrpothetical science ; but this must not 
be considered to imply unreality or want ol 
correspondence with the actual order of economic 
phenomena. For so long os the preiui.sscs are 
not chosen arbitrarily, but bake account of the 
most uuifonn and iwwerful of the forcoa in 
operation, the conclusions reaohe<l will bo of 
fundamental importance from the practical, no 
less than from the scientific, jjoint of view. 
The dcscrijttion “hypothetical” should, there¬ 
fore, not bo applied to jiolitical economy witli 
any disparaging implication. In the same sense 
in whicli it is ap)dicablo to political economy, 
it is also applicable to such sciences as mcchaDics 
and astronomy. ^ 

In order to avoid misunderstanding and error 
in the use of the deductive method, it is neces- 
eary that the assumptions which constitute the 
ba.si.s of the argument should be clearly enunci¬ 
ated ; and, further, that the conclusions reached 
should not be applied to any given state of 
society without a special investigation of the 
■ relevancy of the assumptions to the actual f^ori- 
dition of affairs. It has been already iwinted 
, out that deductive political economy obtains its 
ultimate* premisses from observation. Ihit it 
follows from what has just l»ceii said that this 
is not the only function fulfilled by observation 
in the employment o'f the deductive method. 
■'Observation also determines the limits within 
wnich given assumptions are ajqtroximatcly 
' ■ realised, and mdicatos the kind c^' allowance 
that should be made for the effects of “ disturb¬ 


ing causes.” It, moreover, shows in what 
directions premisses must be modified in order 
that they may be adapted to special economic 
conditions : and, fiUiilly, it serves to illustrate, 
tost, and ooiilirm the inferences that have been 
deductively obtained. In the process of verifi¬ 
cation, however, it U always necessary to bear 
in mind the special character of these inferences. 
In so far as they relate only to what will happen 
in the long run, time must, be allowed for effects 
fairly to manifest themselves ; and in any case 
it must be remembered that a general tendency 
cannot be either established or refuted by an 
individual instance. 

In the application of tlio deductive mctiiod 
to ccouomio problems many recent economists 
have availed tliemselvcs of the aid allbrdcd by 
diagrams and mathematical symhol.s; and it 
may be observed in passing that when tliis is 
the ca.se the proeaulions essential to the right 
use of the metliod arc less likely to be over¬ 
looked. For the employment of muthcmaiical 
methods nccea-sitiitcs a full analysis and clear 
sbitenient of ibc jircmisscs ujion which the 
rea.soning is based ; and no one Is likely to 
imagine that the results reached can be ajiplied 
offliaiid to tbe solution of practical iJioblcms. 
(SceDlAGUAMS; r.RAPIIlCAI, MRI'HOD; MaTHK- 
MATICAL MUIIIOU.) 

The deductive method has been the tradi¬ 
tional method of Eugli.sh ecouomica, and tbe 
part which it j'lays in building up economic 
doctrinc-s has i-een speolally empha-sised by Mill 
ill bis Unaetlh'd QucMunis of VpliHi'al Emwmy 
and in his Loyic, and by Cairne.s in lii.s Logiml 
Mi'Uiod ol }‘oVdiad Tkoiunny. Upon this point 
Jevons also expres-.es hi.s agreement with tlienn 
“ 1 think,” sa}s, “that John Stuart -Mill w 
substantially correct in considering our science 
to he a case of what he calls the physioAl or 
concrete deductive metliod ; he cojisiders that 
wo may start from some obvious psychological 
law as, for instance, that a greater gain is pre¬ 
ferred to a smaller one. and wc may then reason 
downwanla, and predict the lihcnomeiia which 
will be produced in society by .such a law. The 
causes in action in any community are, indeed, 
.so comiilicated that wo shall seldom be able to 
discover the undisturbed eflects of any one law, 
but, HO far as wc can j^naly.se the stnfistical 
phenomena obsorved, we obUiin a VL-iii'nation 
of our rea.soning. Tins view of iln’ matter is 
almo.st identical with that adojited by the late 
Profeasor Cairnes” of rolUical EconoinVt 

1879, p. 18). 

In opjiosition to thi.s view, writers belonging 
to the more advanced wing of the- “historie.d 
school,”—for example, Knics and SchmoUerin 
Germany, and Clillc Ia'sIIc and Ingrain in 
England,—cither reject altogether the use of the 
deductive method in economics, or hold tliat 
the part whicli it has to play is unimportant 
and soou exhaubted. Thus amongst the pre- 
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Tailinff errors (V economists, Professor Ingram 
lncluuc5s “tliat of exaggerating immensely the 
office of deduction in their investigations.” 

We can,” he allows, “sometimes follow the 
method which Mill calls the d jiriiyri deductive, 
that is, wo can, from what v’e know of tlio 
nature of man and the laws of the external 
world, see beforehand what social phcnomciia 
will result from their joint action ; but though 
the economists of tlie so-called orthodox school 
roctignise no other method, we cjinnot really 
proceed far in this way, vdiich is available only 
in sinijilo cases.” Hence it is argued that 
“the d priori deductive method should be 
changed for the historical ” {SLaltsHail Jnurml, 
1878, pp. 617*f)2C). Similarly, ClilVe Leslie 
lays it down that “the abstract and d jiriori 
method yields no exi'liuiulinii of the laws de¬ 
termining either the nature, tlio amount, or the 
distribution of ‘Veallh.” “ On tlie other hand,” 
he says, “ the pliilosopliical method must be 
historical, and must trace the connection be¬ 
tween the o{a>noniical ami the other )>liases of 
national liistory” (J'ssmjs, 1888, jt. 189). 

It woubl uccnj)y too imicli apace to attempt 
here a discussion of the vniious arguments by 
wliich tlie assailants of the detluctivo metliod 
attempt to make good llmii jxtsition. It may, 
however, be observed tluit the jiroblcms uhich 
they h.ave mainly in view arc aj)t to bo dillcieiit 
(Voin those wbicb tliii dubictive economists have 
mainly in \iew. They aie, lor example, not 
unrrequenllv. thinking of liisiorical or semi- 
historical ]ni'lilf‘ms, wlncli no one would seri¬ 
ously maintain to be eajnihle of a deductive 
solution,—a.s, for rxainph', the ehangi'sin kind 
wbioh wealth undergoes in dill'civitt states of 
society, cor !intli''r illnstr.ations of this jxjinl. 
retereiicc maj- bo ’nade to Olille Le.slic’.s essay (Jn 
the rhiio.Hii}ihicaJ iVct/iod of 1‘oHliml Kfono'niy. 

Critics of tln! deductive method are, more¬ 
over, uj)t to nii.sintoi-pret the nature of the con- 
elusions to 'alnoh alone it ]iro!'e.sse..s to lead. 
“I'he deduetive economist’a theory of profits 
and prices,” says Clilfo Leslie, “will be found 
to claim to be true, under all eircnmstanee.s, in 
the case of every individual in trade and of 
every parti<-ular article, and to foretell the 
exact rates at which gt) 0 (ls will bo solcl. His 
theory of taxation is an ap]ilicaLion of his theory 
of profits and iniees ; and it jiroeccds on the 
assumption that prices will ncLually conform to 
the coat of production, so nicely in every jiarti- 
cular coae, that every special tax on any com¬ 
modity will he recovered by the ]»roduccr from 
the consumer, with a prolit on the advance” 
{^Essays, p. 229). It is certain that no authori¬ 
tative writer of the deductive school has ever 
intended to lay down such doctrines as those. 
The doctrine, for oxam}>le, that taxes on com¬ 
modities aro, under ordinary conditions, paid 
by consumers, nlates solely to what will happen 
In the long lun and writers like Mill snd 


Cairnes have never for a moment imagined that 
every individual instance will afford a verifica¬ 
tion of it. Cairnca is very emphatic upon this 
point. Referring to the doctrine of cost of pro¬ 
duction, he says—“ Is it meant that freely- 
jirodiiced commodities invariably and without 
exception exchange for one another in propor¬ 
tion to their res])cctive costs of production t 
If this is what the doctrine mean.s, the assertion 
is clearly untrue, lii what sense, then, is the 
statement true, that co.^t of pi'oduction regulates 
the value of freely-produced cominodit'PS? The 
answer is, it is true hypothetically -in the 
aUscnce of disturbing causes ; or, t^J express the 
same thing in a dill’crcnt form, the doctrine 
expresses not a matter ol fact, but a tendency " 
[Ijoyiml I^Idhod, ]tp. 9,8-4). 

llolh friends and loos of tlie use of deduction 
in econoniio inqiiiiies have ton often implied 
that the use of one metliod excludes the use of 
other methods. But tlii.s is far fnjiii being the 
case. In political ecmminy the inductive and 
deduetive motliods are of vaiyiiig relative im¬ 
portance in dilleiciit deji.irLmcuts of inquiry. 
But in every depaitment the value of either is 
iiu'rca.sed in so far as it cun bn supplemented 
by the valid employment of llio otlier. In¬ 
creased accuracy and abundance of observations 
and improved ojiporlunities for making valid 
iiuluctions will never render deduction superflu¬ 
ous, but will, on the other hand, }U()vi(lc it 
with a broader and better established basis, 
extending the raiigo of its applicability, leading 
to its further devtlopmoiits, and increasing the 
practical utility of its eonclusinns. Tlic object 
of the ju'cseiil article is to exjilain the nature 
of the deductive method, and for a iletailod 
consiiU'iation of other methods reference must 
be made to HlsroKii AL Mi'.rEKU), Indiicteve 
MiniEon, etc. But uliatcver method maybe 
iinmediiiti'ly under consideration, it i.s most 
important to ]ioint out that the recognition of 
iU utility does not imply the doEiial of the 
utility of other methods in their proper place 
and under jirop'iT conditions. 

It will eonstaiitly be found that economists 
are less narrow in their actual method of setting 
about the solution of economic problcma than 
tliey arc in what they write about method. 
Mill, for example, while sometimes sjieaking of 
the inductive metliod oa 18 it wore altogether 
inclilcaeious in economics, himself gives a typical 
oxainplo of its use in the diseus-sioii of the 
economic asjieeta of peasant pro]u'ietorship, 
w'hich occupies so prouiiiiont a ])laco in hia 
liolitical economy. Clille Lbslie, on the other 
hand, continually has recourse, in his own 
economic imsonings to that deduetive method 
which he elsewhere so vehemently attacks." 
Some striking iiisUuccs of this will be fouEid 
cited in an article on “Economic Method" by 
I"i-ofesaor Sidgwick in the Forlnighily Review 
for February 1879. 
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There are indications that in the future the 
controversy as to the place of the deductive 
method in political economy will be leas 
prominent than it has been in the past. A 
compromise is being effeetod, and economists 
are coming to substantial agreement Thus, 
writers who carry on the tradition of the so- 
called classical school fully recognise that 
induction as well aa deduetion has an important 
part to play in the building up of economic 
doctrines. Professor Marshall, for example, 
■writes—“ Induction and deduction go hand in 
hand. The progress of economic reasoning 
depends on the study of economic facts, and, 
ou the other hand, that study itself requires 
t-o bo guided and directed by the scientific 
knowledge which is the outcome and abstract 
of a previous study of facts. Every new study 
of facts adds to our knowledge of the action 
of economic causes, it enables us to lonn a 
better judgment as to the effects which any 
causo is likely to produce, whether acting 
singly or in combination with others; and it 
puts us in a better position to detect the 
hidden causes of results wdiioh come under our 
notice. But the study, to bo serviceable, must 
be careful and thorough, and must bo so 
arranged as to isolate the action first of one 
cause and then of another, and make a careful 
examination of each ” {Principles of Economics^ 
1891, p. 88). On the other hand, economists 
whose natural sympathies tend iu the direction 
of the historical school arc emphatic in their 
statements that tho deductive method is very 
far indeed from being superseded. “Those, 
then,” says Professor Wagner, “are tho two 
methods: on the one hand, deduction from 
psychological motives — first and foremost, 
deduction from the motive of individual ad¬ 
vantage, then from other motives; on the 
other hand, induction from history, from 
statistics, and from tho less exact and less 
certain, yet indispensable, process of commou 
observation and experience. With botli methods 
we are to approach the various problems of 
political economy, and to seftve theni so far 
as we can. Which method is most to be used 
depends on the nature of the particular 
problems; but it depends also on the turn of 
mind, veiy likely on the accident of training 
and education, of ^he individual investigator” 
{Qiuirlerly Journal of Economics, October 
1886, p. 124). Professor Cohn, again, expresses 
very clearly tho view that deduction and in¬ 
duction are to bo regarded as supplementary, 
• not as antagonistic, methods. “Our general 
ooi^ideratibn of the nature of induction,” he 
remarks, “has taught us that this method by 
its'df alone, without deduction, is blind. Any 
^.historical or statistical collection of facts can 
have a moaning, pnly wheh it is made from a 
r poiiit of view suitable to the subject which is to 
' betOODsidered. I1iis material, collated from a 


definite point of view, can aga^n only be made 
of use for the discovery of a causal connection 
by being brought under tho light of a prcviously- 
])repared hypothesis. The hypothesis is tested 
by this new material with regard to its re¬ 
liability, while in its turn it throws new light 
upon tho material. Thus a tentative advance 
from the most uncertain suppositions to ever 
more firmly established assumptions, is brought 
about by progressive observation.s ” {SysUm der 
NcUionalokoTiomie, vol. i. p. 33). 

[On the subject of the present article, see also 
Analytical Method, A Piiioui Ueasonino, etc. 
Some diacu.ssion of the deductive method and of 
economic method in general will be fouud in most 
systematic works ou political economy. Special 
reference may, however, bo made to the following: 
Bageliot, Economic Studies, essays i. aud iL—Block, 
Les Progrls de la Scienu Economique, Introduc¬ 
tion.—Bdhm-Bawerk, “Historical versus Deductive 
Political Economy” {Annals of the Ainerican 
Academy of Political and Social Science, October 
1890).—Cairues, Character and fjoyical Method oj 
Political Economy .—Clierbuliez, Prids de la 
Science Econoviique, Introduction.—Cohn, System 
der Introduction.—Cosso, Guide 

to the Study of Political Economy .—Cumiingham, 
The Useand Abuse of Money, cli. i.—Dunbar, “The 
U('actiouin Political Economy” {t^huirterly Journal 
oj Economics, October 1886).—Ingram, Ihslory 
of Political Economy, and Address as Preskleni 
of Section F «f Vie liritish Association, 1878.— 
Jevons, Theory of Political Economy, ch. i.— 
Keynes, Scope and Method of PoliticaJ, Economy .— 
Chile liOalie, Essays in Political Economy, especi¬ 
ally essays xiv, to xvii.—Lnnt, (JondUion 

of Economic iSa’ence. — Marshall, Present PosUioti 
oj Economics, aud Principles of Ecijnomics, hk, i. 
ch. VI. — Monger, Die Methode der Politischen 
Oekonomie .—Mill, Unsettled Questions of Political 
Ecoiumy, essay v., ami l/xjic, bk. vi. ch. ix.— 
Roscher, Prineijiles of Political Economy, Intro¬ 
duction.—Sax, Das IVes^n und die Anfyahen der 
Nationalokon^ie .—Von Beheel, “Die Politischo 
Oekonomie als Wissenschaft ” (iu Siibbuberg’s 
Dandbuchder PoHiischen OsAwwmw’h—SclinioUcr 
Zur Litteraturgeschichte der SlaaL- und Sozial- 
vnssenschafien. — Science Economic Itiscussion 
(essays by K. C. Adams, R. T. Ely, etc.)— 
Sidgwick, Principles of Political Ecttnoniy, lutrn- 
duction, ch. iii., and Scope and Method of Eco¬ 
nomic Science .— Senior, Political Economy .— 
Wagner, “Present State of I’olitioal Economy” 
{Qiiarterly Journal of Economics, October ’886).] 
' J. K. K. 

DEED (Scot) Any formal written instru¬ 
ment, properly authenticated, staling the 
terms of any agreement, contract, or obliga¬ 
tion, which must be definite, possible, aud 
lawful. It may he unilateral or bilateral, etc ; 
it may bo gi'atuitous, for no consideration is 
; necessary ; and “sealing” is entirely in desuc- 
tilde, though anciently necessary in matters 
above £100 Scots (£8:6:8), and only dis¬ 
pensed with by statute 1684 in ihe case of 
deeds which were also to be registered, a. d. 
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DEED OF /T^RANGEMENT. A deed of 
arrangemcut (under the 60 A 51 Viet. o. 67) 
is an instrument in writing “made by, for, or. 

respect of, tho affairs of a debtor for the 
benefit of his creditors generally (otherwise 
than in pursuance of tho law for the timo 
being in force relating to bankru]>tcy).” 

The dclinition of a deed of arrangement given 
by the act is very M-ide. It includes (1) an 
assignment of ])ropcrty (to one or more trustees 
for realisation and distribution among eieditois); 
(2) a deed or agi'eomcnt for a comiiosition ; (tl) 
and (where creditors obtain any control over 
0 debtor’s pro])erty or business, a deed of 
inspectorship or other instnimcnt entered into 
for tho purpose of carrying on or winding up a 
business ; (4) a letter of license given by credi¬ 
tors autlioiising a debtor, or by a debtor 
authorising some one else, to manage or dispose 
of his business • ith a view to the ])ayiiicnt of 
Ids (lebts. The cssiuitial feature of the deed in 
each case is that it must be for tho benefit of 
the debtor's creditors generally, and of the act 
that such deeds must be registorod and open 
to public inspection. The object of tho act, 
therefore, is not to sanction deeds of arraiigc- 
mont which would otherwise bo illegal, or to 
interfere with or control the administration 
under such deeds, but simply to secure due 
P’lblicity. I'rior to 1887 such deeds M'cre 
aim]>le agreements governed by common law 
and not by s])ceifd statute. By tho abovo- 
nicntioned act, Avhicb came into operation on 
the 1st of January 1888, dt'ods of aiTangemont 
brcATUc Bubjoct to cevtiUJi stat.iitory Cdiiditious, 
tho abseneo, of wbicli renders them absolutely 
Vc»id. I'lio act doe.s not otheiAvise aDcct thoir 
status, or g'^vc any validity to them which they 
would not otherwise posses-s. They are not 
joqiiired to be in any particular form, and 
remain voluntary agreements binding only on 
such persons as accede to them, and enforceable 
only in accordance with tho provisions which 
Mu’v contain. In this respect tliey are essen¬ 
tially different from tho deeds of arrangement 
a’ld schemes of aiTaiigement Mdiich have been 
legalised under former bankruptcy acts, and 
m< )e jmrticularly under the acts of 1849, 1861, 
and 1869. The latter enjoyed certain special 
privileges, and were binding upon all the ci’cdi* 
tors of a debtor when adopted by a certain 
majority in the manner prescribed by law. 
They also differ in the same manner from the 
“sulieraes of arrangement" under tho Bank¬ 
ruptcy Acta of 1883 and 1890, which when 
assented to by a certain majority become bind¬ 
ing on dissenting creditors, subject to approval 
by the court after aii investigation into the 
debtor’s conduct (see BANKiiurTcv). 

The chief condition imposed upon the validity 
of deeds of aiTangement by the act of 1887 is 
that they shall be stamped and registered in 
the bills of sale dep»artment of the central office 


I of the supreme court if in England, or in the 
bills of sale office of the high court of justice if 
in Ireland, within seven clear days after their 
first execution either by the debtor or by any 
; creditor. Registration is effected by filing 
with the registrar copies of the deed accom¬ 
panied by affidavits verifying the same and 
containing an estimate of the amount of pro¬ 
perty and liabilities iiicliulcd thereunder, the 
total amount of coinjiosition (if ariy), and the 
names and addresses of the debtor and his 
creditors. The leading particulars of the deed 
are then entered in a register, and this register 
together with the deed itself is o]ien to inspec¬ 
tion by any person, whether lie be a creditor or 
not, on payment of the prescribed fee of 2s. 6d. 
While all deeds arc thus registered in the central 
office in London, scj»arato registers are kept in 
the county court of tho district in which tho 
debtor’s ])laco of business or residence is situ¬ 
ated, when siicli jdacc of business or residence 
is outeidc the Loudon bankru])tcy district. In 
these cases tho registrar at the central office 
transmits a copy of tho deed to the registrar of 
the county court, who is required to file and to 
permit iiisjtection of the same in the like manner 
and on the like terms as in the case of the 
central register. 

The publicity secured by the act has un¬ 
doubtedly bfcn of great benefit to tho trading 
oomniuuity. Prior to its passing, an insolvent 
trader, if he could induce all his creditors to 
as.scnt, was often in a position to eflect a secret 
arrangement of his affairs, which left him for 
some months and even years full liberty to trade 
and incur fresh obligations while ho was still 
under the burden of old ones which remained 
niidiseliarged, and whicli wci'c ultimately paid 
or compounded for out of the proceeds of assets 
subsequently acquired on credit. Such arrange- 
meuts were often disastrous to the new creditors 
who, when their debtor finally passed into the 
bankruptcy court, had the mortification of find¬ 
ing that the goods which they had thus parted 
with to an ai)]iareutly solvent trader had simply 
been used for tfce pinqioso of jiaying off old 
liabilities under a secret an'angenient wfth the 
old creditors. This practice is now rendered 
more difficult owing to the necessity which tho 
Deeds of Arrangement Act imposes of register¬ 
ing such deeds, and the facilities which it 
provides for inspection. Tlie jiublicity thus 
given is readily utilised through the medium 
of trade societies for tho benefit of the trading 
community. 

An indirect benefit arises fioni the infornia- • 
tion afforded with respect to the condition of 
trade throughout tho country, and tho total 
amount of national losses by insolvency. Prior 
to 1888 no means existed for estimating 
the amount of those losses except in regard 
to cases administered under the Bankruptcy 
Act, although it was known by traders that 
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ft oonsiderftble number of such aiiungcinonts 
umually took place, especially in certain trades 
such as the grocery, drapery, etc. The foilow’- 
ing statistics relating to the number and sco^>e 
of the deeds of arrangement registered under 
the ftot of 1887 during three recent years arc 
taken from the annual report of the inspector- 
general in bankruptcy for the year ending 1912. 


Tear. 

Number 
of Casas. 

Liafanitiua 

Assef.s. 

Ksthnated 
Loss to 
Creditois. 

1900 

1007 

1012 

8354 

8USS 

2770 

£ 

4,2f)3,C10 

6,214,504 

s.iao.itto 

£ 

2,480,013 

3,100,784 

1,0.54,553 

£ 

2,77l,4l3-.l 
;■!,351,0:14 
2,1-17,258 


Though these iigures are not so laige as the 
coiTosponding figures uuder the Bankruptcy 
Act, they show the considerable extent and 
important character of the insolvency annurdly 
dealt with uuacr this head. 

A deed of arrangcineut is only binding 
upon the creditors who assent to it, and if it 
comprises an assignment of a debtor’s pro])orty 
to a trustee for tiic heiietit of his (;rediior> 


1. Under the Bankruptcy %ot every debtoi 
must undergo a public examination in court 

< Under a deed of arrangement no examioation 
takes place, eitlicr in court or otherwise, except 
such as individual creditors choose privately to 
institute, and the debtor chooses to submit to, 
prior to the execution of tho deed, 

2. nte release of the debtor from liis obliga* 
tions is Bu!«jeot under the Bankruptcy Act to 
certain statutory limitations, a td to the ap* 
juoval of the court. Under a deed of an-ange* 
mcHt the release is generally lh>- main con- 
.siiloratiou received by the debtor for Executing 
the deed, ami i.scll'ectcwl either by the instrument 
itself or in .Mich method a.s tho lattrr may pre¬ 
scribe, A release, however, i.s not necessarily un 
es.scntial fc.iturc of the deed ; in fact the deed is 
sometimes cnUTcd into merely for the purpose of, 
giving Llif deiitor time to pay his dr’c.sVi full. 

3. Titc trustee lu bankruptcy cun act asidci 
\ various preteivnces given Ity the deb.< • vitliin 

eertain piiiinls )-ii( tlio date A' ’lie biink- 
rnptc.y pcL'lion ubMi wi.uid not be capable of 
being impeach d a-, liaiidnleut .it '‘onimuii law. 
U'lder a d'‘cd ui airaiigemcut the tru-stce has 


generally, it is an act of bankruptcy'. Ai^y 
creditor who does not acecdo to it can there¬ 
fore proceed against th.ft dchtor by ordinary 
process, and may, if he establrihc.s a debt of 
UJ ward.s of i!50, present a bankruptcy potiti'Ui 
against liim ; and if an order of adjudication 
is made in pursiunee of a petition presented 
within three months :d'L>'r the date of the deed, 
the latter may be set .isidc and become void et 
the instance of the tinstce in tho bankruptcy. 
Any person who lias dealt with the estate 
included in tlie deed, wheilier as trustee or 
otherwise, Lhereuiion becomes jiersonally liable 
an a tre.spas.scr for any los.s sustained by liis 
intervention. Alter this jie.riod of three months 
the deed cannot lie challenged under the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act, although it is still liable to be set 
aside, under the statute of KU/i.ibeLh (13 Eliz. 
c. 6), if it can be established that it was enteicJ 
into for the purpose ol derrauding c:'''ditors. 
Althougli therefore no croditof is bound by tlie 
deed unless lie a.s.sents to it, he pra('tic.'il]y 
loses his remedy os against the debtor’s pro]>erty, 
unless he can prove finud, or unless he takes 
steps to preserve his rights by a hankrujitcy 
petition within thfee months from tho dal'i of 
the deed ; and although lie can after that 
period make the debtor bankrupt, lie is not 
likely to derive much satisfaction from that 
course, os flic debtor will probably obtain his 
discharge subject to a jieriod of suspension, 
♦^hile the creditor may lose any dividend 
wi>i(A he might have received under tho deed 
of arrangement. 

Th^c are several important difTercnces be 
twixt a* liquidation under a deed of arrange¬ 
ment, and one under the Bapkniptcy Act. 
The following are the most important. 


no siicli powiT. 

4. In bankruptcy’, ft fru^lcc’s accounts or** 
aubjci L to regulai audit I'y tlic buard of trade ; 
nijiler a dfcd of arrangcnu'iit there is no audit 
except such as may be piovidcd by the tfcl■m.^ of 
the dccil. 

f). A I’lisle-- ill bankruptcy is not only bound 
to file detailed copies, of his accounts in court 
and Willi the bo.ird of trade, but to send a 
snuiniary of his jeccii'ts and’payments to every 
creditor. Under a dei-d o.^ anangement the 
trustee is iiiidcr no obligation to send any 
account to cu-ditors (unless specially pioviilcd 
for by ilic deed). By § 25 of the Baiikriij.lcy 
Act of IHfiO, however, trustees under dec<ls arc 
now required to send cojii-s of their accounta 
anniiully to tho hoard of traiie, where tlicy 
can he inspected by any creditoD on ])aympnt 
of a foe of one .shilling. 

^V]lilc. it i.s ohvious thatdecd.s of avrango.ment 
tlius lack uianyot the safcguaids provided in 
the intcresl.s of tlie credilois and of the public 
in the case of bankiiijitcy piocecding.s, it is 
soin.ciimes easier under them to cany on tho 
business of a debtor who h.xs become involved 
in temporary di‘lp nlties ttith a view to payment 
of a com|)osition, than would he pnu ttcable 
under the latter. Tho result may tims bo more 
bciicficial both for tho debtor and for bia 
creditors. 

(In the year 1890 the inspector • general mi 
banknijjtcy wrote in his report for that yoa' 

“To give any iriftjority of creditors the ]>nw’tT to 
condone the offeuce-s which the Baukruptiy Act 
condemns find prnuHhos would be to degrade 
oommercial morality into a oacstioii of bailer and 
to undo nnicli of tlio benefit wliijC the ai t ho? 
conferred upon honest and prudent trade. W^hat 
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appuiirs to be required, therefore, is to give any 
dissentiug creditor the power to bring a deed of 
arrangement which affects his interest before the 
court, and to give the court tiie power when 
satistied that it has been assented to by a certain 
majority of the creditors, that no offences under 
the bankruptcy law have been committed, and 
that no judicial investigation is necessary, to 
make the deed binding upon all the creditors. 
With a measure passed on these lines safeguard¬ 
ing on the one hand the interests which the 
bankniptey law was designed to protect, and 
providing on the other against obstructive tactics 
on the part of an unreasonable minority, it might 
be fairly hoped that the controversy between the 
advocates of private arrangomeuls on the one hand 
and bankruptcy on the other would be closed, 
and that the two systems might be regarded as 
forming together a complete code of bankruptcy 
procedure.”) j, 8. 

Tho Haiikrujitcy Act 1913, which came into 
force A])ril 1, 1914, Ima improved tho law witli 
regard to Deeds of Arningement in so far as it 
more certainly ensures that the tnistoo is an 
honest man, and that tho deed has tlio assent 
of the inajoriLy of cicditora. It pioliibils 
general as‘»ignment3 of hook debts unless they 
are ri.'gi.'.tcied in the same way as Hills of Sale, 
and further makes failure to kcop juoper books 
after any deed of anungement lias been cflectcd, 
in the event of .siibsripicnt bankiuptcy, a 
pniiislialde olfence. Under a jirovision of this 
act llic trii.steo lias to give security for the 
due performiUici of his duties unless exonerated 
by a special resolution of the crnditor.s passed 
for the [mrposft. 

DMliD POLL. A deed executed by one 
])aily only. It is so called because tlm top of 
the ]»archnic'it was “polled” or shaved quite 
evt,!! instead i.f being “imlentod.” 

[Stejdien’s Onmienlaric^on the LawsofEnyhindt 
bk. ii. pt. i. ch. xvi.] j. b. c. m. 

DEFATyjA'i'IOH^. Tlie term defalcation is 
commonly used to doscrihe the action of a cloi k 
or aevrant who wrongfully appropriates to his 
own use money which he has received on account 
of his employer, A defalcation in this sense, 
although morally equivalent to theft, dilTcrs 
fiom theft in tiio cireiimstance that the money 
lias never come into tho imsscaaioii of tho person 
entilleii to it, and so lias not been taken out 
of his iioHsession by the olfeitder. Defalcation is, 
however, a popular rather than a legal tt'rm, and 
ia often used with no very definite siguiiication. 
The legal equivalent of defalcation, as ah(jvo 
described, is Emhezzlemknt (q.v.) f. o. m. 

DEFENCE. Name of a pleading in an 
action by which tho defendant rejdies to the 
plaintiffs claim as sot out on tho indorsement 
on the writ or in the statement of claim. It 
must, like every other pleading, “contain only 
a statement in a summary form of the material 
facts" on which the defendant relies. If it 
has been settled by counsel it must bo signed 

you L 


by him, and if it contains more than 720 words 
it must be printed. The defence may consist 
(1) in a denial of the facts alleged by the 
plaintiff; (2) in a denial of the legal oonolusions 
drawn by the plaintiff from the facts stated by 
him; (8) in an admission of the facts stated by 
the plaintiff coupled with an allegation of other 
facts which take away the plaintiffs right (e.g, 
a contraot is admitted, but it is alleged that it 
was obtained by fraud, or that it has been 
performed before action brought, or that the 
plaintiff has released his right). Allegations 
of fact in the statement of claim, if not denied 
specifically, or stated to bo not admitted, are 
taken to be admitted by tho defondaut (except 
ill the case of an infant or lunatic defendant). 

E. s. 

DEFENCE, Cost of. Tho feudal system 
distributed property and influence in proportion 
to the obligation to take part in defence. Its 
armies were esscutially militias. The growth 
of monarchy, with the tendency to ideutify the 
slate with the personal ruler, threw tho cost of 
defence maiulyon the revenues of the sovereign, 
obtained by taxes in lieu of tlic feudal dues. 
A\'ar came to be regarded as the personal affair 
(»r tho king, and llie olforts made in war were 
limited by tlin sIko of the shiiKliug army which 
he was able to maintain. In this period the 
art of war became a distinct ])rof<'s.siou or trade, 
and the superiority of a standing army over a 
militia was .soon recognised, nowhere more 
clearly than in the Wealth of Katioiis, where 
tho two wore well distinguished. “Tho prac¬ 
tice of military exercises,” wrote Adam Smith, 
“is the sole or juincijial occupation of the 
soldiers of a standing army, and the mainten¬ 
ance or ]>ay which the state afibrds tlicm is the 
pi'iiicipal and ordinai’y fund of their subsi.stcnco. 
The practice of military exercises is only the 
occasional occupation of tho soldiers of a 
militia, and they derive the principal and or¬ 
dinary fund of their subsistence from some other 
occupation.” Adam Smith, however, clearly 
perceived that “^militia which has served for 
several successive campaigns in the field bc#omea 
in every res]>ect a standing aimiy.” The Fi-euch 
revolution identifying the nation with the 
sovereign, brought tho whole nation into arms. 
The force thus developed, though at first a mere 
militia, fulfilled Adam Smith*s prediction and 
easily crushed the comparatively small armies 
maiutain“d by the neighbouring monarchies, 
and compelled them, too, to reooguivso that 
defence is the business not jnerely of the 
sovereign but of the nation. This view has 
been revived by more recent events, and at the 
present day defence ia conducted as far as 
pos.sible by the employment of tho whole of the 
national resources. 

The loss of productive energy and of capital 
oaused by war far oxocods the ])ecuiiiary expen¬ 
diture of the belligeronts. It includes also 

2 12 
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niatorial destruction on a great scale, the inter¬ 
ruption of trade, the cessation of industry, the 
loss by death, or disablement from wounds or 
disease, of a j^roat number of workers. The 
economic losses are usually great in proportion 
to the duration of the war ; they are also as a 
rule gi’cater on the defeated side. Aceordingly, 
iu order to avoid defeat, to shorten the duration 
of a ]M)ssible war, and to render attack imju’ob- 
able except for grave motives, ])reparations 
arc made during peace, wltich are amongst the 
principal objects of government expenditure. 

The modern continental system combines the 
advantage of a militia—tlie soMior's sustenance 
not being a lifelong burden to the state—with 
that of a standing army, which consists in 
8uj)erior professional skill. The leaders and 
instructors (ofiieers) and their assistants (iion- 
commissioned oRieers) are professional soldiers, 
at all times paid and niaintaiued by the state. 
The rank and file are ordinary citizens, eom- 
jiellcd to devote to the exclusive jvractice of 
military exercises the miniimun time within 
which .skill in anus and perfect discipline can 
be acquired. This period varies iu the eon- 
tincntal practice between two and three years, 
with an exccj)tioii in some cases in favour ol 
well-edncatod reernits, who serve one year only. 
The objei't is to make a cajuiblo soldier of every 
healthy adult male. Ilut no state ha.syct been 
willing to incur the exjienso of training the 
whole of the men honi in any one year—the 
“annual conLingeiit”—for the full peiiod. 
Conqdcte or partial oxemj>tion is therefore 
granted, usually to those whose productive 
services have a special value. Tlie perfonmiuce 
of military service is held to rest on a primary 
obligation and not on contract, so that the 
trifling money allowance made to the private 
soldier is not properly described os pay. This 
organisation produee.s for defence an army com* 
]>risLng tho majority of able-bodied men between 
the ages of twenty and forty, but it maintains 
in time of peace only a fraction of this great 
number at the public cost. ^ 

I* Great llritain the obligation to military 
Bcrvicc is in abeyance, and a standing army uf 
a modified 18th-ccntury type is maintained side 
by side with an old militia - the Special Ucserve 
—and a new militia—the Territorial Force. The 
liaiiding army fc recruited by voluntary enlist¬ 
ment on the basis of contiact for ]>ay. The 
contract is for twelve years, of which, since 
recent changes in the system, nine are usually 
spent with tl|,e colours; during the remainder 
pay is roceived in return for tlie liability to be 
♦recalled upon mobilisation. The Special Hoserve 
and Torritoi-ial Force are also voluntarily rc- 
' cruited ; officers and men receive pay for each 
day ^orvtd, lo both alike the instructois 
^adjutifnts) ai!d their assistants (non-comniis- 
, sioned otfieei*), assigned to ilicm from the 
regular army, reoeivc ooutinuously the full 


{)ay of their respective janks, with extra 
allowances. 

The relatively great cost of the English peace 
force arises jiartly from the endeavour to attract 
recruits hy the oiler of ]iay—a sliilling a day— 
from a more exjion.sivo scale of clothing, feeding, 
and living, and from tho fact that in England 
wages and salaries are on an average liighcr 
than ill Germany. Moreover, tlu! British army 
keeps garrisons in tlie West Indies, in the 
MeditoiTanean, Soutli Africa, Ceylon, the Straits 
Sottlemcnts, and China. These garrisons absorb 
about 45,000 men, costing nearly four millions, 
while tho rcceijits from the colonies and Egypt 
amount to only £552.500. Then a whole 
army cor[is is kept in Ireland. The frequent 
movement of ti’oops tlius necessitated causes 
some expense. Iu Gcrniany the doctrine of 
duty ajijilied to defence enables the scale of 
living and clothing to be kept down to what is 
necessary. Tho private soldier practically re¬ 
ceives no pay, his 4J;d. a day being liardly 
enough to jirovide food neces.saiy in addition to 
what is supplied by tlio g<)\cnnneiiL The 
jiensu)]! list is relieved by the )>raetico of cm- 
jiloyiug discharged non-commissioned officers in 
Llje civil services, notably in tlie stale railways 
and the po.st and telegraph oflicc.s. 

A peace army withdiawing from productive 
labour live or six hundred thousand men, in¬ 
volves, of course, a larger los.s of productive 
energy than one wliicli keeps unproductive 
only a huudrod and seventy thousand men. 
But it may lie doubted whether tho coutinental 
systi'in involves any other bconomie loss differ¬ 
ent in kind from that wlii^h accompanies the 
Ifritish standing army. 'I'hc soldier with the 
eolonr.H is, wdiilc liis service lasts, withdrawn 
from production. The economical loss umler 
tliis hcafl depends on the number so withdrawn. 
If the number is small a selection can be made 
of those who would be iuellicciit jiroduccrs. 
If it becomes comsiderable moio cfficiont pro¬ 
ducers must in any case be taken, whetlier tho 
enlistment is voluntary or the service a duty. 
The soldier is not merely a non-producer, but 
a consumer. It is ovidcnt from the figures 
that lie consumes in ])roportion to numbefs 
much move largely in England than in Franco 
or Germany. In Germany, at least, be is to 
some extent utilised a& a producer, clothes and 
siloes being iu many cases made by the soldiers, 
and thus tlie demand on the taxpayer reduced. 
That the soldiers so employed as workmen aw 
not pai<l for their work is perhaps an injustice, 
but hardly a loss to the nation. On tho other 
hand it is necessary to give duo weight to tin* 
fact tliut the continental system, taking recniits 
at the age of twenty and dismissing them at 
twenty-two or twenty-threo, withdraws them 
from industry before their services have become 
very valuable, and returns them to it with tboh 
industrial eajiacity unimpaired, (t U widely 
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believed that t\/e British soldier, on passing 
into the reserve after seven years of military 
life, has lost much of his industrial value. But 
l’'.e evidence given to Lord Wantage's Com¬ 
mittee showed that in 1891 the majority of 
the reservists were in regular employment. 

Thu German one-year “volunteers” serve at 
their own ex})en8e, thereby escaping the rest of 
the two years’ term normal for other recruits. 
They are required to give proof of superior 
education. They oorresjionditi attainments and 
amount of ])cr8onal expenditure with British 
volunteer ofliccrs. 

The aggregate annual expenditure of the 
European States upon armies and navies in 
time of peace exceeds at the present time 
i^300,000,000, of which a larger proportion 
than at any previous period is devoted to naval 
forces. The expenditure of the principal Euro¬ 
pean Poweis is : pproxiinately as follows :— 

(Foreign coiun eomcrled us £1=20 Marks, 25 Francs 
au'l T.iift, 24 f’rownH, 10 IloubUiS.) 

Ciieat Britain (1012-13) <*xclusive o( India— 

Navy .... £44.;5C.5,(iOO 
Aimy .... 2S,1)71,000 

-£72,436,000 

India (lyiO 11) military sfirviees nieliuinig 


AuHtna Hungary (JOOO)— 
Ainiy, iiKihuling extra- 
ouhuary oijjeuditure . 

Navy . . . . 

(1010)— 

Amiy 
Nuvy 


10,706,.^00 


£1 (i, 0 !) 5 ,r» 0 fi 
2,013,244 

-in,r,3S,750 


£22,013,905 

i;i,i>V',S20 


GBrtiiuii Ftiiiiire(«stiTii.'ites 1010-11)— 
Army .... £3:),‘1‘‘2,35U 
Navy .... 7.00J,000 

Italy (rstiiiiate.s lOOO-lu)— 

Army ordinary and extro- 
onliii.iry . . . £12,340,040 

Navy ui Jiiiary aiul «xtni- 
ordinary . . . 6,7S5,441 


Rii.ssla (estimatos 1910)— 
Army 
Navy 

Swil/.erland (e*titii.ul«s 1010)— 
Militaiy expuiiihlmv 


40,573,731 


43,304,950 


£4S,071,030 
8,024,743 


66,001),.382 
1,610,953 

The following tables give an account of the 
fuicc-s maintained for the above expenditure :— 

I\'avi€t>(fT(m UilI.err.lum, 1(^10). shipi, huiUand huihhny. 


natUfiisliips 

At'iiiourea coast defence 

VC'KSUl.S . . . . 

Armoured ortiiserH . . 

Protected cruisers Tst Cl. 
„ „ 2nd „ 

M M 3rd „ 

Uiiprulected cruisers 
Sconls . . . . 

Torpedo vessels 
Torpedo boat destroyers 
Torpudu boats. 
Bubinariues 



i4 

I 

i 

3 

<8 

1 


Ph 

« 

U 




23 

16 

41 

12 

84 

17 

fl 

2 

7 


10 


22 

6 

12 

16 

1.5 

is 

6 

7 



8 

2 

9 

2 

28 

8 

16 

14 

8 

2 

12 

11 

2 

6 



10 


6 

6 





8 


10 

6 

i 

6 

2 

2 

77 

97 

98 

28 

40 

59 

246 


82 

96 

80 

69 

79 

83 

'-bv 

7 

28 

12 



Peace 

Strength. 

Mobilised 

Army. 

GrcatBritoln (Jam 1, 
1910) . 

France (1909) . 
Russia . . 

Germany (1909) 
Austria Hungary 
(1900) . 

Italy (1009) . 

10.5,686 

523,000 

1,200,000 

621,162 

382,808 

288,349 

200,676 

1,220,000 

1,700,000 

1,760,000 

674,000 

600,000 


^rmtM (approTimateJlffUTea), 


860,768 

1,200,000 

7 

1,500,000 

? 

? 


The expenditure of the United Kingdom for 
defence accoidiug to the estimates for 1910-11 
was:— 

Nmiy— 

J’oiMonnel (numbops borne, 131,000) . £10,763,600 

Materiel and adminjstration . , . 27,077,700 

Non-eftfictive. 2,762,400 

AmountB borne in otlier than navy 
eHiimates. 878,858 


(Germany had in IPIO eight aubuianiiea built; the 
puniber building was not kuowu. ] 


Total naval expenditure .... £40,977,259 
(of \vl\ich contributed by India and — 

Uolonies, £494,900). 

Army— 

1. I’ersonnel. Regular troops— 

(a) 173,000 regular army £16,490,058 
(5) 183,900 reserve . . l,3Cii,850 
{>:) Liibourand educational 

estubbshmunts . . 930,737 


Total regular army . £18,799,745 

HjM'rial Ue.servfifi and Territorial Forc^ 

(a) 75,013 .sjiecial reserve, 

formerly imhtia . £1,938,332 

(5) 274,712 tern tonal force, 
formerly voluiiteeis 
and yeomanry . . 8,257,808 

((A 3010 Cbauuol Islauda 

militia . . . 28,382 

(d) 2802 ftlalta and Ber¬ 
muda mibtia and 

volunteers . . . 82,738 

£5,247,205 

Total Personnel (602,647) , . . £24,046,9.50 

II. Stores and BUjijilies . . . 8,9.53,089 

III. Start and administration . . ' . l,106,0f>l 


£29,106,100 


Total army estimates .... 

(towards which India, certain colonies, ^ 

and Egypt contribute together 
£1,184,100). 

The cost of maiiitaining armies and navies 
during peace should be compared with the cost 
of war. The foIl§wii)g table (after Jlr. Edgar 
Crammond in Quarterly Iteview^ Oct. 1910)«how8 
a[ij)roximately the outlay incurred iu the princi- 
jijil wars of recent times :— 


Date. 

War. 

Cost 

1853-1854 

• 

Crimean .... 

£ 

840,000,000 

1859 

Italian .... 

60,000,000 

1864 

ScUlenwig-Holatein . 

7,000,000 

1861-1865 

American Civil War— 



Northern States . 

940,000,000 


Southoru SUtes . •. 

460,000,000 

1666 

Prussia, Italy, and Austria 

66,000,000 

1870-1871 

Fijuico-German War— 



French expenditure 

540,000,000 


German ,, 

77,500,000 

1890-1002 

Houth African ^ar— 



British expenditure 

211,000,000 

1904-1905 

Russo-Japanese War— 



Russiau expenditure . 

300,000,000 


Japanese „ 

203,000,000 
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The placo of “tlio cxj)Piif!e of dcfoiiee” in 
national economy was well oonsidevod 1'3’ Adam 
Smitli, who uccountcd A»r its I'rngressivc in¬ 
crease, In rereni times tliis outl.iy lias often 
been regarded as analogous to the |tvt'miuins 
paid for insui'auce. But while an insuianee 
company undertakes, in the coiitingetu'y con- 
temjilaled by the jioliey, to jiay a isuni by way 
of compensation, ilioie is no similar means of 
repaiiing the damage done to a naTion in war. 
The money spent during jieaee on iirnuos 
and navies niigiifc better be compared to the | 
outlay of a munieipal corjioration for Llie j 
maintenance of a lire brigade, tlio purpose 
being not to eomj)ensate for loss but to prevent 
it The protection, however, in the case of 
expenditure on armaments is not against war, 
but against defeat and its consequences. 

The most important question concerning ; 
the cost of defence is, Whcreiii consists true ' 
economy ? in other words, Which jiortion of the 
outlay brings in the largest relative return, 
what are the essential matters on wliich money 
must bo spent during peace, and what jirejiara- 
tions admit of postponement until ihc moment 
has arrived for tbo employment of force 

The table of the cost of recent wars shows 
lhat the expenditure in actual war ib less in 
the case of a well-prepared than in that of 
an anprepared State. In the American civil 
war both sides were unprepared. For the 
South African wav (lieat Britain was not 
prepared. For the Franco-German war, (h>r- 
many was and France was not suitably prejinn d. 

The elements of preparation for war aii-. 
first, the jdaniiingand direciing oiganism, wliicli 
oonsksts of the organs of command and of 
administration ; secondly, the training organism 
or cadres of the army; thirdly, the personnel of 
the rank and file; and, lastly, the inaLeiiel or the 
implements of war. Of these the first, the organ 
of forethought, costs proj>ortionally little, but 
is the determining factor of the eflicacy of tlic 
whole outlay. Thus the beginning of economy 
is to have first-rate ministries for Army and 
Navy, and within them the best obtainable 
]icrsonnel and organisation in the offices that 
deal with strategical and tactical problems. 
Next in importance for ultimate success is the 
quality, produced by training and selection, ol 
the cadres, the^officers and nou-commissioned 
officers who educate the private soldiers, sailors 
and marines. The discipline and tccluiicnl skill 
of the men are proportionate to the quality of 
the cadres, fhey increase with the time which 
the men spend in active training until the 
Inaximum of coudiUon has been nuiched, after 
which successive incienients of time fail to 
produce corresponding incremouts of discipline 
or skill The materiel is of much the same 
quality in all modem armies and navies, and its 
cost propoHionate to the size pf the amiy or 
navy, the only economy being that produced 


j by good judgment in tlio purclvi.se or manufa''- 
! lure, i.c, by tlie ({iialily of the ministry whidi 
! buys or producp.s. Fioin the con.sidcratioii t( 
j the,se factor.s it a)>]'e;ii'M that lor an army 
i II,ivy of 11 gdveu si/.e the enst will ho lowo.^t 
i will'll till' miiii.stry and llir (.‘iniies aio the bc^i 
j in ipialily, oiul u hen llie lime diiiiiig wliieh tl- 
I common Holdier or .«.iiloi remains in liaining i. 
j noi proli'iiged bcymiil Ihe moment wlien fnrtiu' 
piiictiee |iii)(lnei-M no isn lespondnig addition t<i 
i[iiaiily. In liie ease of an army this period 
is peihap.s TUo to tliicc years. In the case ol 
n.ivica it is probably longer, but the acces¬ 
sible evidence (io-'ii not emiblo the time to be 
fixed. 

From the point of view of Great Britain 
there is a further question as to the most 
economic method. It concorns the relative 
amount of effort to be given to naval and to 
military ]>Teparatioii respectively. For Great, 
Biitiiin beyond doubt the vital matter ia to 
olitiiin vi( lory at .sea, which is tlic function of 
naval I'oirc alone. But cxp-'ricncc shows that 
naval viofory may bo laiililatcd and that its 
cirocbs are oidianced ly the co-operation of 
militury with mnal force. (:i\.:n a navy of 
such qmility ;iih! s:/c ;is to have t' r [irobabiliLy 
of dreinive vKtmy the hostile navy, then 
the chance of diclaliiig poaeo on j-iiU.sfactory 
term-I will he imTeas,-d more by an I'fficient 
U! >hilc ainiy abl'* lo operate in tho enemy’s 
territorv ll'aii by m.lher naval force, 

[bee Gillen, “ co.^t (d Fiaiico -(/ciiiian War,” 
/'^ssttj/^ DU rinanrv, /'idi//'- Finnnr.e, 

Ilk. i. oh. ii. on “The ('o'.! nl l>,'ii'ucc.”] s w. 

DEFEREED PAYMENTo. The jihrase 
“.standard for de/iirred jiayment.s” is ajiplied 
by Prof. Walker to the fiinelinii of money 
which Jevons describes in the following po-ssago 
and its context: “Every iierson making a 
contract by which he w'ill receive something at 
a future day, will jnefer to secure the receipt 
of a commodity likely to be asi valuable then 
.as now. This commodity will usually be tbe 
current money, aud it ;vill thus conic to pciforni 
the function of a Standard of Vahi6 ” (Walker, 
Money, p. 10; .Tcvousf p. 14). 

The term “deferred jiaymcnts,” wln-n used 
in connection with “talmlar standairi" ((»r 
similar phrases), as by Prof. Walker in his 
Money, p. 169, refers f?]iecially to thoso “long- 
enduring debts and ti-an.sactions,” thoso “con¬ 
tracts extending over long series of years," 
wliioh Jevons and others have proposed to 
regulate by a standard more i>ermanent than 
money. 

[Jevons's Money ,; Currency and Finance, 
p]i. 122, 297 (see Itidex NuMmcii, Tab 0 l.vb 
SrANDARn).] p. y.B. 

DEFERRED STOCK. On the stock oi- 
cliangc the securities which have been iasued by 
a government or coiqioTation take difforont 
ranks. Thus an English railway company is 
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liable lirst for‘the iuten sl; on it' debenture 
iUuik ; next, for tliat on jireferii.l stock, if 
earned ; next, for (lividt'ud on the ordinary 
itoek, and jhi;illy for ilividrnd on deferred 
stock should any i"vist. In Ainerna tlio aliares 
of lailuiiyfl u.su.dly repiv.sont the “deferred” 
mterest oi theoi ii^diial constructors in the profits 
of the radway ; niorlga<;e hoiids, and perhaps 
preference interest, imving iirst to be Batisiied 
out of net prolits. iMosL of the American rail¬ 
road sliavcs known to the London stock exchange 
rc[)re.sent nothing moresolhl than Iiojie deferred 
for a very long time, hut these are not known 
as what they really are, viz. deferred shares. 
01 late yeai-s it has been largely the practice of 
trust companies to issue prcfeiTod and deferred 
stocks, the former being entitled to a given rate 
of interest preferentially, while the deferred 
section of the cajntal takes the rosiduary profit 
in tlio shape of a dividend, Deforrcil stock is 
usually created to meet the demand of specu¬ 
lators wlio favour a security which is exposed 
to violent Ihietnations. If an English railway, 
whit'll has issued deremvl stock, he rcsjionsihle 
for a serious accident, the holdor.s of defcrreil 
stock, who ]UTviou.sly had a chance of a divi¬ 
dend, may sou the prospect of dividend entirely 
hlottiti out lor a time. The deferred stock of 
an Euglisli railway company is peculiar. It is 
the, result o! an oj‘tion given to the holders 
of ordinal'}' stock. Kor e.\am]thy holders ol 
London, Lngliton, and .Soiitli-Coast Uailway 
Oi'iliiiary stock have hciui alh'weil to divide eaeli 
iliOO of ordinary capital into £100 of B or 
[ireferred stock hearing (i per cent, if sueli a 
divi/iond he ijained, and £100 of A or def’crj'cd 
stock, whicl I'ta’eives tlie .sur[)Iii8. Thus, when 
i (lividenil uf 7 poi' cent is announced on 
llrighton ILailway ordinary stock, a holder of 
£200 stock gets £14 ; hut, it he has divided 
nis stock, he gets £0 on £100 ))rcfeiTcd capital 
ind the surplus .‘JS on £100 deleired capital, 
riiere are investoi.s who buy only the deferred 
^tnek, regarding themselves as residuary legatees 
>r a fine estate ; others avoid such a stock as 
Deing too sjicculativc. The division was made 
to meet different tastes and suit different tem¬ 
peraments and dcfeired railway stock is simjily 
tlic result of that division. a. k. 

DEFICIENCY ADVANCES. Under sect. 3 2 
of tile Exchequer and Audit Departments’ Act, 
1866, the treasury arc required at the close of 
eacli quarter to prcjiaro an account of the in¬ 
come and charge of the consolidated fund, 
including under the latter head the charges for 
the public debt duo on the fifth day of the 
succeeding quarter. This account is examined 
by the comptroller and auditoi-gciioia], who 
must, if the income of the consolidated fund in 
Great Britain or in Ireland for the quarter is 
insufiioiont to defray the charge upon it, cer¬ 
tify the amount of the deficiency to the Bank 
of England or to the 13unk of Ireland as the case 


may bo, and those Banks are auLliorised to make 
advances during tlie .succeeding quarter, on the 
application of the treasury, to an amount not 
exceeding in the aggiegato the amount of the 
deficiency so ecitilied, Tlicao advances are 
Bccuicd on an I.O.U. of the government, and 
are pai<l off out of accruing I’evonue as the state 
of Lire exchequer balance admits. Tlicy bear 
interest at a rate agreed upon, for each occasion, 
between the chancellor of the cxclicqiicr and 
the Bank, principal and interest being payable 
wiLliiu the quarter in wliich the advance is made. 
Tlie formal correspondence between tho chan¬ 
cellor and the Bank respecting these ailvances 
is annually presented to parliament. [See e.g. 
Pari. Paper, No. 48 of 1910.] 

Under sect. 5 of the National Debt (Sinking 
Fund) Act of 3875, the surplus of income above 
expenditure in any year (called the old Sinking 
Fund) may be applied by the National Debt 
Commissioners in 3 >aying off deficiency advances. 
(See also Dkficikncy Bills.) o. h. h. 

DEFICIENCY BILLS. A tei-m used to 
lieiiote the exchequer bills formerly issued for 
Llie special purpose of being given to the Banks 
of England and Ireland as security for the 
a<lvances required to make good the deficiency 
on the con.solidated fund. The issue of these 
bills was regulated by the Act 57 Geo. III. 
c. 48, sects. 6-14, which provided that if upon 
making up the accounts of the income and 
charge of the consolidated fund for each quarter, 
il apj>carcd to the treisury tliat the produce of 
that I'uiul was not aoUioient to defray the 
(hargea thciron, it sliould iic lawful for the 
Itrosury to direct that cxclR*(|iier lulls should 
he made out for such sum or .siims as sliould 
he sullicif'ut to make up the delicieiicy. The 
iiiterc.st to he borne by the hills was not to 
exceed the rate of “ three pence halfpenny per 
centum })er diem”; the Banks of England and 
Iiehiml were empowered to advance moneys on 
tlie credit of them ; and tliey were to be lilaced 
as 80 much ca.sh in tho ollice.s of the tollers of 
the cxclioquer. ^he Act above referred to was 
repealed by the Exeheipier and Audit Dejiart- 
menU Act, 1866, which snhstituLcd for them 
a similar but simpler institution known os 
Deficiency Advances { q . v .) t. n. e. 

DEFICIT. In public finance, an excess ol 
expenditure over income, either (a) actual or 
(&) e.stimated. Unless, of course, the occurrence 
of a deficit is deliberately contemplated—and 
the practice of making provision annually for the 
requirements of tho coming yaar is opposed to • 
such a course—an actual deficit is m-dinarily 
duo either to tho failure of taxation to realise 
as much as was anticipated, or to the necessity 
for meeting extraordinary and unexpected ex¬ 
penditure, as in the case of war and warlike 
prejiaratious. W’licre a deficit is only estimated, 
it can bo, and frequently is, made good by an 
iucTcase of taxation, unless an addition to the 
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public debt is deliberately sanctioned, or some 
fund or available asset is appropriated to nieet 
the deficiency. Both descriptions of deficit arc 
usually referred to in the budgetr speech of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and it is essential 
to discriminate between the two in considering 
the finance of an administration. 

The following table shows the estimated and 
actual deficits shown in regai-d to the finance of 
the United Kingdom since 1842-43._ 





Pefldte 


T«ar. 

of tlie 

KzchciiiiiT. 

UnroTised 

Kstim&ta. 

UcvlBuil 

EstiuiAtfi. 

Ai'tuH! 

1842-43 

Conlbum 

& 

2,469,000 

£ 

£ 

2,421,776 

1847-48 

Wood 



184S-40 

Disraeli 


2,03i,2:>6 

269,3,8 

)8:)2-53 

2,125,000 


6,196,808 


GladstuTK 

2,840.000 

3,643,000 

1855-56 

JiCWKS 

16,500,519 

18.895,000 

22,72.8,8.'. 1 



13,961,000 

9,573,000 

8,2.54,(’('5 

1857-58 

,, 


247,SJ6 

]8.')8-50 

Disraeli 

3,990,000 



1859-61) 

Gladhtone 

4,8(j7,0(IO 



1860-61 


9,400,000 

1,286,000 

2.5.'’'K,8M 

1861-02 

,, 


2.4]2.()0i; 

1867-68 

Disraeli 


9.55,000 

l,*i3G,02( 

IH6S-00 

Ffiint 

2,078,000 

278.O')0 

2,880,824 

1870-71 

Loivc 


1.852,000 

. 

1871-72 

N’ortlicotfl 

2,713,000 


7,Olio 

1870-77 

774,000 



1877-7S 




2,640,197 

1878-70 


4,559,07(. 

1,155,676 

2,291,BJ7 

1879-80 

Gladstone 

2,945,000 

2,840,698 

1882-83 


200.000 


1884-85 

Childerg 


1.043 OitO 

1,049,772 

1885 86 

Harcoiirt 

14,932,600 

2,832,000 

2,642,543 

1V86-87 

.543,5'-t9 



188!>'90 

Gosclicn 

1,917,000 



1893-94 

Harconrt 

1,574,000 


109,000 

1894-95 

,, 

4,502,000 



1895-96 

Ilickfl 

Beach 

319,000 



1899-1900 

2,640,000 


13,883,000 1 

1900-1901 


38,814,000 

22..5li.000 

.53,207,(001 

1901-2 


55,347,000 

4.8,S7i',00i) 

■.2,:.24,000 1 

1902-8 


20,324,000 

24,174,000 

32,932,00(11 

1903-4 

Ritchie 


6,415,000 

1904-6 

A. Chain- 
berlaiii 

8,320,000 



1908-9 

Uoyd- 

Georfe'e 


714,000 

1909-10 

” 

15,762,000 


20,248,000 a, 


1 Routh AtYican war iwrii d. 

2 Budget of the year not Kissed entil following yrar. 

[For earlier years aoe Northcote, Tvtnty Ytars oj 

FinancioZ Policy, 1802; Button, Finanix ond PoKfirs, 
ISSS. See also BuDom'.] h. k 

DEFINITIONS. Wliately, in his ninth 
“Introductory Lecture on Political Economy” 
(published 1832), ^baorves that in a science in 
which terms alro^y in common use are em¬ 
ployed there is greater danger of neglecting 
questions of definition than in a case where the 
technical terms are quite new to the student, 
and, therefore, obviously demand explanation. 
The need of any general maxims regarding the 
definition of economic terms does not seem to 
have been felt till after the appearance of 
Jlicardo’s chief work. Adam Smith, who gave 
few ent-and-dried. definitions, had generally 
used words in the sense which they bore in 
ordinary language and had endeavoured to 
explain and illustrate this sense. But Bicardo, 


sometimes disregarded common usage alto¬ 
gether, and attributed entirely, new signifioa- 
tions to economic icrms. For instance, ht 
d<‘liiied the rise and fall of wages, rent, and 
profit iu such a way tliat wages and rent 
might "fair' when they had “hi.’reosed one- 
half” and “thrcc-lourLhs” {Prinaplcs, ch. i. 
§ 7, in Works, p. 31). Sucli latitude was 
sure to offend. Malthus’s conservative mind 
revolted against it, and in liis Pri7icip!c3(U20) 
ho protested that cconoinists were not at liberty 
to define their terms just as they ])Ieased (p. 
26). In 1827 he laid down iu his Definition 
in Political Economy sonic '■ rules ^vliich oiiglil 
to guide politicil economists iu the dclinitimi 
and use of their terms.” Tlie object ti- he kept 
in view, lie says, is such a deliiiition uml ap]»li- 
cjitiou of ecoii'iiiiie terms “as will eiiilile us 
most clearly and conv(!ni<'ntly to exi'hiii'* the 
nature ami causes of the wc'alth ol nat’on'> 
(p. 4). Tliis object will he best attain' l lie 
tliinks, by using whoncvci it m ,-)'dble, 

ill the s( use ill aliicli they are used in the 
coiniiion convorsatK'ii of edleaded pci.'-ou.s. 
When it 13 necessary to male distiiiotions 
wliich are not made in e<'mmon convensation, 
the previous practux* of economists, and especi¬ 
ally of Adam Smith, .shoultl be followcil, ami 
further chaiigea only admitted wlien it can bo 
clearly jiroved that they would decidedly con¬ 
tribute to the advancement of tlic science (p. 
5). Cairnejj, in his lecture “Of the place and 
purpose »>f Definition in Politirual Economy” 
(Loot. VI. in Logical Method ol Pol. Econ., 
1857), repeats these rules in substAnce, but, 
less lonscrvative than Malthus, insists strongly 
on the necessity of giadually improving the 
definitions of economic terms as knowledge cl 
the science increases. In a lre<iu<’iitly-<pioted 
jiart of his lecture he develo))s a proposition 
laid down by Malthu-s (in PriwAph^, p. 25) to 
the clfect that economic di.stincfioiis may pro¬ 
perly resemble the distinction between animal 
and vegetable in being founded on dilfercncea 
of degree. Sidgwick {Pol. Econ,, I. ii. § 1) 
observes that the two questions what is com¬ 
monly meant by a term and wbat meaning can 
most conveniently be given to it must not be 
confused He also urges jiowcrfully that the 
process of searching for a*dclinition is extremely 
useful altogether apart from the discovery of a 
satiafactniy one. 

It must not be forgotten that the practical 
usefulness of political economy depends chirlly 
on its wide diffusion, so that the formation 
of an economic language understood only by 
speoialists is highly undesirable. For the 
promotion of the material welfare of a people 
few things can be more useful than patient 
inquiry into the actual meaning of terms like 
wealth, income, capital, rent, wagus, profits, 
when used in oommon language by oi'dinary 
people. As soon os ambiguities aud inoonsiaC-' 
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eiicies are comnloiily perceived, l anguage may 
be trusted to find some way of ridding itself of 
them without the assistance of formal defini* 
tions. 

Great confusion has often resulted from the 
practice of defining more woi'ds and neglecting 
the phrases or terms of which the words con¬ 
stantly form a part. For iustance, many defini¬ 
tions of “wealth” are far fi’om deciding what 
is meant by “ the wealth of a nation ” or “ the 
wealth of an individual.” E. C. 

DKFOE, Daniel (1660 or 1661-1731), 
was the son of . imes Foe, a retired London 
tradesman and a nonconformist. At the age 
of fourteen, Dan el was sent to a school at 
Newington Green, kept by Mr. Morton, an 
ejected nonconforming minister. Having com- 
])leted his education, he went into business. 
Keenly interested in j'olitics, ho took up arms 
during Monmouth’s icbellion in 1685, and 
ioined the Prince of Orange’s army in 1C88. 

In consequence, perhaps, of not giving all 
his mind to business, ho failed in 1692 for 
£17,000. lie compounded with his creditors, 
but subsequently paid them in full. Ho had 
nli'oady made one or two essays in litera¬ 
ture, and about this time eom]'Osed his essay 
upon Projects, which disjdays }ii.s )>ractical and 
inventive t\irn, recommending the eslablisli- 
ment of a national bank, savings banks, friendly 
8 ociotie.s, an amendment of tho law of baiik- 
rii]»tcy, and ini]»rovements in education. His 
first bit os a political writer was with a doggerel 
poem, tlie Trur-k/rn EngUshman, published in 
1701, which ridiculed the exclusive national 
pride of Englishmen, and their grudge against 
tho Dutch. Tt gained for Defoe the fa\ourable 
notice of \\ illiam III. Thenceforward ho 
found constant employment as a journalist In 
1702 his ironical jiamjtlile.t. The Shoiicsl fVay 
ivUh the PisscTilcrs, led to his conviction for 
libel. Released from prison in 1701, ho wrote 
first for Harley, then for Godolphin, and for 
Harley again on his return to power. But 
T^efoe was again committed to jirison in 1713, 
on account of certain writings directed against 
tho Jacobites. Soou ahcrwarcls he received a 
])ardon, and although convicted in 1715 fora 
libel on Loi'd Annosley, he wa.s not sentenced, 
but was again taken into the service of tho 
govemmeiit. Somewhat later he produced a 
series of works of special economic iiib rest, Th^: 
Tourthrough OreaiBritain, jmblished 1 724-26 ; 
The, Complete English Tradesman, published 
1726-27 ; and the Plan of English Commerce, 
published 1728. He liatl combined literature 
with business, and was fairly prosperous in his 
later years. But he seems to have met M-ith 
misfortune, now not clearly ascertainable, before 
his death in 1731, He married at least onco, 
and left two sons and four daughters. 

Defoe was one of tho most versatile and 
voluminous of English writers. Exclusive of 


his contributions to journals, 254 distinct works 
are ascribed to him by his biographer Mr. Lee, 
who rejects as spurious many others which have 
been ascribed to Defoe. Some of those enumer¬ 
ated, however, appear to bo reprints, Journal¬ 
ist, pamphleteer, verse-maker, novelist, and 
moralist, he ranged freely over the varied 
interests of practical life. By virtue of his 
lively interest in concrete things, his varied 
information, and his vigorous style, he is an 
important authority for economic history, 
especially for the condition of the industiial 
and commercial classes in the first part of tho 
18th century. In no sense a scientific writer, 
lie has mode no contribution to economic 
theory. But his inventive genius occasionally 
suggested improvements in the economic ine- 
clmiiism of the nation, and his lively imagina¬ 
tion sometimes placed economic truths in a 
singularly vivid light. As an inslanco, we 
may take from llobinson Crusoe —incomparably 
tho ablest of his novels—Robinson Crusoe’s 
reflections on the inutility of the gold and 
silver which he found on the wreck of the 
Spanish ship and in the wreck of his own 
sliij), and which to him was not wealth at 
all. “I smiled to myself at the sight of 
this money : ‘ 0 drug ! ’ said I aloud, ‘ what 
art thou good for? Thou art not worth to me, 
no, not the taking off the ground : one of those 
knives is worth all this heap : I have no manner 
of use for thee.’ ” 

[The life of Defoe has been uTitten by Wilson 
(publ. 1830), by Ch.idwick (publ. 1S59), by 
Lee (jmbl. 1869).—See also Professor Mmto's 
Life in English Men of Letters, and Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s Life in the Dietiotuiry of National 
Biography.'\ 

For a complete list of Defoe's writings so far as 
ascertained, see Lee’s Life. Those wlticli po-ssess 
an economic interest are as follows; An Essay 
upon Projects, 1697 (not in fuel published until 
March 1698), 2ml edition 1702. —The Villainy oj 
Stock-johhers Detected and the Causes of the late 
Bun iij)on the liaise and Bankers Discovered and 
Coniipiered, 1701. —Giving Alms no Charitg/, and 
Emploiiing ike Poor a Griemnce to (he Nation 
(a criticisni of Sir Humphrey Maekworth’s Bill 
for estahlisliiiig iu every parish a manufactory 
for the enijiloyment of the ]»oor), 1704.—7fi?mar/bs 
on the Bill to prereyit Fra^s committed hy 
Bankrupts, 1706. —An Essay upon Public Credit, 
Hiid An Essay upon Loans, 1710.— An Essay 
071 the ^outh Sea Trade, 1711. —An Essay on 
the Treaty of Coinmerce loith France, 1713.— 
Mercator, or Coynnicrce Heaived (a i»ajier published 
ihrico a week, advocating the comrnenJaljiolicy of 
Harley and St. John), of which the first number 
npI>earod 26th May 1713 and the last 20th 
July 1714. —Considerations upon the Eighth and 
Ninth Articles of the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation ;—Some Thoughts upon ike Sutject gf 
Commerce with Fi'aucc; and A General History q/ 
Trade, all published in 1713. —Anatomy of JSav 
change Alley, 1719. —The Chimeera, or the FrmA 
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)Vay of Payimj Xollomd Ikhtu ho,id Ojicu, I7‘i0. 
■—A Tour ihro’ i!ic whole Inland of Gn’id Jh itai'iiy 
vnl. i. 1724, vol. ii. 172."), vol. iii. 1726, ivj'iil)- 
llslied 17*27 (siilis(‘qiu‘ut cditiniiK lieiiigall moru or 
less altmil).- The (’oniplete K/ujIidi Trodemnan. 
vol. j. 372.5, vol. ii, \T2.7Panwhiid 7)inni)ii/, 
1727.— jI Idnti of (he KmjUsk {Jowmcfcc, 

.secojul <‘(llhon 1730.—,|/i llidnUe, Proiiomd to 
(he People of Knyhiiid for (he Ewreitse of ihnr 
Trade and Pae.oamunneni of (heir Manaficlnrcei, 
1720. y. c. M. 

DEOKl^R OF [TTIirrV. Tliis i-lir.is.) 

fii'ft-t made cniTont by Jevous in liis Throrii if 
Politwiil Eroiioinij, 1371. !(.“< ^ircidse siouili- 

(•une,R ■will bo Ix-st cluoiilalod by !iii .tii.tIo^l^v. 
“ Dojfroo of ntihly ” .st.iiuls in tlio siitm* voUilioit 
to “total utility” as “velocity” to “sj>ace 
travei'scd.” Sujiposc wo liiixe a body ]tro- 
jecti'd vciticidly Ujtwards from rest, at a ^d\en 
Sliced. We may iiiquii'e y/r.s7 .at ■\^llat hcij;lil. 
tire body 'uill lx* Ibiiml at any moimait atler 
its jirojection, and mrond at. uliat rate it will 
bo iiio\ino at any point of its eoiir.se, and 
i'learly tbo rate of its inoveineiit is the rale at 
whieli its In-i^dit i.s iiu-n-asin^' (whether po.M- 
tively as it lises, or negatively as it tails), d’his 
rate may be measured in feet per fiee.ond, or in 
milo.s jier hour, or in any other suilalile unit, 
but in any ease it lurie.s from }>oiiit to jimnt 
and does not eoutiiiue the same during any 
iK'i’iod, howevm* short. 

We imi.st now extend tlie hlea of measnre- 
inent to such eemiomie eoneejitioiis as “satis- 
faetinn” and “utility.” Measurement eoiisists 
essentially in determining tiin latio ot the, mag¬ 
nitude investigated to some other nnignilude 
adojiteil as a standard; ami a “ satisfuetion ” 
would accordingly l»e ineasiired if we could 
detei'iniiu; its ratio to .some .standaid .satisf.ie- 
tion, or, 'wliieh amounts to the same thing, 
some .standard dissatistaetion. Tliu.sifl wish 
to ineasnre the satisfaction derived by abiiiigiy 
man from tlu‘ eonsuiuption of a certain (|uantity 
of bread, I may impure bow mne.h labour lu' 
would iierforin, understated eomlitioiis, ratlier 
tlian go without it; or what^io would ]i.‘Ly for 
it somier than go without if fin unseni]iuloiis 
monopolist exacted from liiin the exireme 
famim; price. Thus if we. take any standard 
we choose x\o can, ideally at least, conceivi' of 
any conerele “utility ” or “.satisfaction ” lieing 
measured in it. liut 'wc must renumiher tliat. 
such measurements aie based on tlie relative 
magnitudes of dilferent satisfaetions, ctu., to one 
and the. .same pemon, and do not profess to give 
U8 mwin.s of cfflujiaring a satislketion experi¬ 
enced by ono mind with a Hatisfaetion exjieri- 
cnced by unother; for no one, cun say that the 
standard unit of satisfaction selected me.ans the 
thing to two different imn. Nor .shall 
we find tiiai any wicli absiflulc measuimnent i.s 
^'Heeded for the purjiose in hand. 

Jfftving ]irenn4ed so much, wS may now 
work out the ecunoiuic analogue of the pro- 


• 

jected body. Suppo.sn we take, such a com 
modily as broad supplied to a hungry man. 
Pirsf/i/y we. ma}’’ impure what amount of satis- 
f.ietion llu‘ man has dericf'i] fi'om the. consump¬ 
tion of any gi\en ipi.iiitity of I'l-ead; in which 
ease wc .sliall be investigating the “total 
utility” or “value in use” of that (piantity of 
bread, to that man, under those eonditioiiH. 
Keeuiidhi, we may impure at wliat nde (jn'i* 
ounce, ])er ]iouiid, etc.) tlie. consumption of thn 
bread is eoni'erriiig .saiishuitioii upon llie miiu 
at any point in the course of his im'.'il ; and iii 
that c.aso we shall lie investigating the ‘‘degree 
of utility” of tli(! hi'cad. This “degree of 
Utility ” w ill of etnii’so vai'y trinii )><iint to point. 
When the man was at his hmigriesl Im wouhl 
he deriving relatively great s:itishu-tion ])er 
ounce of Inead eoiismmsl, and towaids tlie end 
ol Ills meal, when ueaily satislied, his salisfae- 
lion per oiiuee would be relalively sm.'d! ; and, 
tlieoietieally, it will not I'emain eoii',laiit dniing 
.iny ]ieiioil. lmwe^■el■ short. Now thi.s ‘‘degu-e 
of iilility” IS olivmusly the rate at which the 
“total utility” is ineteasing: just as the 
viltieity ot' a lis'iig or falling h<niy is tiie rate 
at which “space iraver.'.ed” or “height” is 
imaeasing. 

Tlic ]>re(ise relation of velocity to space 
traversed, ami of degree of utilit\ to total 
ulilitv. is e\pres,sed mathematically by saying 
that the former are the “ dithTciitial eoelK- 
l•iellls,'’ “lost-derived fmu'tioiis,” or “ lluxions” 
of the iPtoi ; and, graphically, if tlie latter are 
exj'iesseil by areas tlie funnel.will be t‘Xpressed 
by line.s. In the, tigure, if we iimigim' the lino 



r.d moving from () in tli^* direction of the tirrow 
jiead, at tt unihfrm rate, to reprixseiit (lie lapse 
of time, and if we iiiiagine tiie ana n.Oed to 
represent the sjiaee traversed l>y t)ie projectnl 
body in the time Or, then the intercept td will 
be the ditl'crenlial coetlieieiit of a 0 c d, uiid will 
rejireseut tlic vi loeity of tlie body, or the rate 
at wliich it is rising, at the pouit of time repie- 
.se.nted by r. reriia]is this will be sulliciently 
obvious to the non-matlieniatieal reader If he 
redeets that velocity rejiresauts tho rate at 
whieli lieiglit i.s increasing, as time lapses, and 
oliserves that the length of the inteic^'pt cd 
likewise determines the lute at which the area 
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aOcd increased as the vertical lino moves in 
tho direction of the arrow-head. 

Now let tho movement of the vertical from 
0 represent tho consam]>tion of tho bread, so 
that 0 c represents tlio amount consumed up 
to any jpvcn point of tho meal; and let a 0 c 
represent tho total satisfaction derived from 
the consumption up to tlio point reached, then 
cd will still bo tlio dillercntial coefllcicnt ol 
aO cd, and will rejircscnt tho rate per unit 
(ounce, etc.) at which the consumption of the 
bread is now increasing the total satisfactioji 
rcajicd by tiic consumer. Tliat is to say cd 
rej>i’esinii.s the degree of utility of bread at the 
point e, the amount re]u-escntcd by Oe having 
already heon eonsumed. 

It slionld bo obscrvetl, however, that when 
we are dealing with economic quantities, the 
lino ad will piobably never be a straight lino, 
but ahvays a curve of more or less complexity ; 
and it will seldom or never be possible to 
determine its actual form with any precision. 

The main hili*rest naturally attaches to the 
dcgi'oo of utility of tiiat increment of a com¬ 
modity which the consumer expects to obbiiii 
next, or which he may have to relinquish, that 
is to say the last inci-enient lie has secured or 
tlic next he holies to secure. Tliis is called by 
■lovoiis the "iinal dcgieo of utility” ((/.a.) 
Under 'his h':‘ading, Tinau DnfiUKK of Utility, 
reltieiues to the most inqiortant books on the 
subject will bn found. All that need be said 
heie is that the analogy of tho moving body 
insisterl on ab<*ve was dnvelojied by Piol'essor 
Leon Walras ui Lausiiiuic, and was first sug- 
gi‘..ti'd by his father, A. A. Wai-RAs (sec Final 
Ui uiiFK OP Utility). t. h. w. 

1)K LA Ct'UUT.. M;o Court, Tikteu de la. 

DE LA.IONCHI'JIF (bcginiiiiig of the IStli 
(;entiiry), a French engineer, was one of the 
numci*ous schemers who Hoiirislicd in tho times 
of Law and |ho South Sea Company. After 
having written on the fortification of large 
towns, and on a J'rojet d'un Canal de Bourgogne 
ynuT la Cinnmunii'n.iion dcs deux Mers (1718) he 
published his Sijstbnc^d'un nouveau Gnuverne- 
mc7it en France (Amsterdam 17!^0). Although 
Do Lajonchoro exjireasly deiiie.s having followed 
Vaubau’e Dime liffyah, he starts from the same 
initial priuciplo, only; as was aptly remaikeil 
by Dupin {OcconomiqueSy iii. lilO), ho urges it 
in an extravagant manner. IIo ailvocates one 
sole tax, to be jiaid without privilege or exem}>- 
tion, by all Frenchmen without distinction, to 
consist of a percentage eollectod in monoy or 
in kind, on the general produce of the gi'omul, 
niinos, quarries, ote., by a “Coinjmgnio du 
Commerce," to be formed for the jinrpose. 
This company was to havo the monojioly of 
foreign trade, its shares behig given as re- 
iuilmrsement of the price of all the offices sold 
by tho king’s predecessors and of the capital of 
the I'onts duo to towns or mdividuals. The 


corn collected by the company was to be sold 
at a pennanently fixed price. The company 
was also to bo euLrustufi with the recoinage 
and “diminutions” ol’ the metallic currency, 
which were to bring it down to what De 
Lajonchoro calls “its intrinsic value.” 

[See art. {Jowmal des Bcunomisies, Otli Feb. 
1803) “Un ^Iniule de Law,” by de Laverguc.] 

E. Ca. 

DK LA MARE, Nicolas (1639-1723), ori¬ 
ginally a prociircur-g^Tidral, later on a conseiUer 
coummsaire of the Chatolct in Paris, was not an 
original thinker, but a most industiToua, clear, 
and conscientious compiler, and his Traits de la 
ro/ice (Paris, 1722-1736, 4 vols. in folio, 2nd 
ed.) is a eojiious mine of infonnation. The 
second volume (book v.) deals with the 
regulation of food in geneial, and of corn in 
paiticular. In it will bo found, “according 
to their order, all tho law.s, ordinances, and 
decrees, which have provided for this subject 
with as much force as wLsdoni.” This sentence, 
talccn from the preface, is completely chaiactcr- 
istio of the scope of De la Marc’s work, and 
of his commentaries. Tlicy were begun in 
1677 at the request of the jnesident of the 
Parliament of Paris, M. de Lamoignon, and an 
abridgement was made in 1758 and 1769 by 
La Poi.x do. Fnhninville in hia TraiU de la Police. 
I’his, however, doc.s not tmable the reader to 
dispense with consulting the original, e. ca. 

DEL CREDERE. A factor, broker, or 
mercantile agont who undertakes to become 
surety for the .solvency of the customer witli 
whom he transacts a sale, receives for this an 
extra commission called a del credere commis¬ 
sion. A. D. 

DELEGATION. Description used by con¬ 
tinental bankers nf a document drawn in tho 
form of a letter of credit but intended to pass 
from hand to hand like a bill of exchange. 
These documents are u.sed on the continent for 
the imrposc of evading the stamp laws; 
English bnnkers are, however, in tlie habit of 
treating them m ordinary bills of exchange. 
They arc goiicrally sent out for acccptaille pro¬ 
vided with the bill stamp and presented after 
the expiration of the days of grace. It is by 
no means certain what eli'ect would be given to 
tho accc]>tanco of such a document in a court 
of law, but as they arc generally addressed to 
banks and commorciol houses of good standing, 
and arc drawn at very short dates, the question 
is not likely to arise. E. s. 

DELFICO, Melciiiouue (l¥»rn in tho latter 
half of tlio. LSlh century at Leoginfno, died 
about 1885 at Teramo), is generally remembered 
only for his Memenda aulla libcrld del Com- 
merdOf which has been included by Custodi in 
his ScriUori Classiei ; but this does not quite 
do justice to Delfico, although undoubtedly Ids 
pamphlet on fre,e trade is his principal contribu¬ 
tion to ecouomio science. Delfico was not only 
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&D aholiile free trader, but also what would now 
be called an “absolute individualist,” believing 
in the beneficial ellccts of unlunitcd liberty of 
tlie individual in any sort of economical activity. 
Landed proprietors, merchants, and cMirc- 
prencuTS in the interest of the community 
ought to be left to themselves and allowed 
to do with their property whatever they 
pleased. 

Deltioo, in his Rijiessimi sulla vendita dei 
feudi and in his Lettcra al Duca di Cantalupo, 
dofends tho abolition of feudal i ights over lande<l 
properties and their sale; he secs in them an 
impediment to tho proper cultivation ol the 
land, which gives greater returns when the 
proprietor is able to do with it what be likes. 
For the same reason he insists on the abolition 
of obnoxious rights like those consisting in tho 
right of the community to graze its cattle on 
the lands of the proprietors, which renders all 
sorts of plantitions impossible (Memoria per 
V aboliziom della servitu del paseolo and Discorso 
ml TavolierediPuglia). All Dclfico’sothcrwrit- 
ings are occupied principally with different as¬ 
pects of the free-trade question. He argues that 
a dearth of food would never happen if there 
were free trade, and that the means to which 
governments usually have rccoui'se. to avoid it, 
or to abate it, aggravate famine by making 
production unsafe and deterring mcreliants from 
risking their cajiital. 

Although these dootrinea were not new, 
coming ten and twenty years after Smith’s 
criticism of the jirotectivc system, Pelfico merits 
remembrance as a thoroughgoing follower of 
liberal doctrines in a time when as yet they 
wore very rare. 

The writing.^ in which Delf'ico defends the 
principle of liberty and absolute property are in 
order of date the following :—Memoria std Tri¬ 
bunate della Grascia e suite leggi ecorwmieh*' nelle 
provincie coujinanti del Regno, Napoli, 17H5.— 
Memoria sulla necessi.td di renders un^ormi ipesi 
e le misure del Rtgno^ Napoli, 1787 .—Memoria 
per V al)olizione o moderazion^ della servitil del 
pascolif invernaley detto dei Regi stucchiy nelle 
provincie marittime di Abruzzo, Napoli, 1787.— 
Discorso sul Tavoliere di Puglia e m la necessiid. 
di doolire il sislema doganale presente e non darsi 
luogo ad alcuna temporanea ri/omia, Napoli, 
1788 .—Rijlessioni 9u la vendita dei Feudi, Napoli, 
1790 .—Letlera a Sua Ecc. il sig. Duca di Can- 
talupo, Napoli, 1795 .—Memoria sulla libertd del 
wtnmercio, Accademia di Padova, 1797.— Ragio- 
namenio suUe careslie, Accademia di Napoli, 
1818 .—EspressuMi della particolare rieonoscenza 
deUa^ prhvinda e cittd di Teramo, dovu ta alia 
memoria dell* immorialt Ferdinando /., 1833.— 
Annnii eivUi del regno idle Due Sicilie, vol. i. 

M. p. 

DELICTTJM. Expression of Roman law 
,.jhno£ing a wrongful act—not being a breach 
of contract—which gave the aggri^ed party 
the right to claim damages. The term corre- | 


I spends in a certain measure to the expressiot 
Tort (g.v.) used in English legal language. 

£. s. 

DELIVERY (op Bills of Exchange). Ac¬ 
cording to the law of the United Kingdom, a 
contract on a hill of exchange is iucom[)leto and 
revocable until delivery of the instrument. The 
drawer of a bill of exchange may, after havutg 
accepted it, cancel the acceptance as long aa 
the bill has not been returned to the holder, 
unless he has actually informed the holder that 
the bill ]i.as been accepted (Bill of Exchange 
Act, § 21). This is not so according to 
German law ; a Gorman aece])tor having once 
affixed his signature to the bill is iiTevocably 
bound (German cuilo, § 21). Tho delivery 
required by English law need not consist of an 
actual transfer of possession, but may be a oou- 
striictive delivery (see Delivery ot ehatteks), 
As according to tho regulations of the English 
post-office a letter, after being posted, cannBt 
be recalled by the sender, the posting of the 
letter constitutes a delivery. In some other 
countries, tho sender may stop tho delivery of 
a letter ; where tliis is jiermissible the delivery 
would only be final when the letter has reached 
the adilress to which it has been directed, 

E. 8. 

DELIVERY (op Deeds). See DrEo. 

DELIVERY (of Ciiaitels). In all systc-ma 
of ancient law legal results are attained by 
solemn and overt acts only. To admit of ilie 
possibility of altering lights of ownt'r.sliip or of 
creating oldigations cnlorceable by judicial pro¬ 
cess without tho use of recognised lormalitios 
is a refinement which undoubtedly is familiar 
in the later stjiges of Roman jurisprudence, luit 
which was slow to jieiietrate into Germanic 
countries. The juinciple of allowing tho law 
to protect facts and relations created by the 
mutual consent of the parties concerned—some¬ 
times authenticated by written documents, but 
in many cases without wiiting or foniiality of 
any kind—is now thorouglily established in 
all civilised countries; but traces of the older 
modes of thouglit are jtill conspicuously im¬ 
pressed on modern law, and more jiarticularly 
on the systems of law .idministerod in English- 
speaking countries. Tlio old common law rule 
was that no change of ownership could be 
etfccted without*a formal delivery to the new 
owner, called “livery of seisin," an cxjiression 
afterwards used in the case of land only. Lan<l 
is now transfciTcd by deed, and “livery ol 
seisin ” is a thing of the past, but delivery is 
subject to the exceptions to be presently 
mentioned, necessary in all cases where pro¬ 
perty in chattels is to jiass from one person to 
another. Delivery, according to modem views 
docs not, however, necessarily involve a visible 
change of possession. There may be a eeni- 
struclive delivery, as where a person holding 
goods in one capacity {e.g. as agent for A) 
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begins to hold*t]io«i in another caj^acity (c.p'. 
IS agent for 13— this is a delivery from A to 13); 
or there may be a symbolical delivery {e.g. tlie 
delivery of tlio keys of a warehouse where 
certain goods are may o]ierate as a delivery of 
the goods). Tlie delivery of documents of title 
relating to goods {e.g. a bill of lading) has 
generally the same ellect as the delivery of the 
goods. The exceptions to which reference has 
been made above are the following: the pro¬ 
perty in chattels can now be transferred without 
delivery—(a) by Dekt) (q.v.) ; (&) by a sale, 
where the parties expressly or by necessary 
implication agrco tliat the change of propci ty 
is to take place imTjuj|||te.ly on conclusion of 
the bargain (a ealo dT this kind is known by 
the technical name of bargain and sale). The 
exccjttions comprise a large class of transactions, 
hut modem legislation, in view of the dangers 
resulting from secret changes of owncrshii)— 
whicli enable insolvent traders to make a show 
of property not available for tlieir general 
'.a editors—has, by means of the Bill of Sale Acts 
(see Bill ok Salk) introduced new safeguards 
(see the elaborate judgment of the court of 
ajipeal in Cochrane v. Moore, Law Heporta, 25 
Queen’s Bencli Division, p. 67 ; also Benjamin 
on Sales. E. H. 

DELIA'^EllY, fiooD. On the stock ex¬ 
change stock is said to be delivered when it is 
actually su])i'lied to the buyer, and the delivery 
i.s good or nut according to the rules of the 
stock exchange, and the nature of the contract 
between the buyer and tlie seller. Contracts 
are hugely made in a manner too rough and 
ready to permit attention to every stipulation. 
That is undei-stood, and when a dispute arises 
the Committee of the London Stock Exchange 
is apj)ealed to, ami the decision often turns 
iijtou the question whether the stock or share 
temicred by the seller constitutes a “good de¬ 
livery.” if,.for example, the numbora on the 
shares dolivcied arc not the numbers which 
liave obtained an oincial quotation on the stock 
exchange, the delivery is bad and not good. 
If, for another exam^ile, the shares in an 
American railway do not bear the proj)er stamp 
iin])OHed in this country, the delivery again is 
not good, hut is not irremediably had. The 
term “good delivery” covers compliance with 
the ollicial naes and reasonable conditions on 
which business is transacted in the stock ex- 
change, but, in practice, the question only 
arises in two cases—first, when the numhera of 
tlie securities do not agree with those for which 
an official quotation has been granted, and 
second, when the bond has been tampered with 
by the holder. This often happens through 
coupons being carelessly cut off, or having the 
name of the holder written on them in ink, or 
through being tom or damaged, A. E. 

DE LUCA, Giovanni Battista (1614-83), 
WM bom at Venosa, became a lawyer in Naples, 


and was made cardinal by the pope Innocent 
XL De Luca is best known os a lawyer, but 
he wrote also on economical and fiscal questions 
in his two treatises; TlucUrum veritatis et 
justituz, Romac, 16C9; IL lYincipe cristiano 
pratico, Roma, 1C79. 

As an economist he is a “ mercantili.st ” of the 
very narrowest species. International commerce, 
in his opinion, is only a means of getting 
money from foreigners; raw materials are to 
be allowed to be imported, but their export is to 
be prohibited, because only when they are trans¬ 
formed by national industry will they procure a 
favourable balance of commerce. Money is not 
to be falsified by the prince, but its export, and 
also the cx]>ort of bullion, is to be prohibited, 
exco]it for the acquisition of those wares which 
cannot he produced by the country. Famines 
are to be guarded against by a subtle system of 
regulation. 

In normal times agriculture is to be aided 
and importation of foreign produce to be jno- 
hibited. In case of famine all are to sell their 
produce to a public office (UJkio annoiiario, a 
sort of store for corn under government adminis¬ 
tration), which is not to pay for it immediately, 
because in similar calamities “men tend to be¬ 
come communists.” Supporting economical 
doctrines such as these, De Luca shows himself 
to have been inferior to a great many of his con¬ 
temporaries, who had already seen through the 
grossest errors of the mercantile system. In 
llnancial (jueslions he takes a better position. 
First of all he has a clear idea of the historical 
relativity of institutions, so that when he dis¬ 
cusses the question, w’hethcr direct taxes are to 
be imposed with the consent of parliaments, he 
insists upon this being decided differently in 
different nations, and with due regard to the 
different customs and political maturity of the 
various nations. 

Taxes in general, ho considers, ought to be 
levied in such a manner tliat people pay them 
insensibly, that tax collectors cannot exact 
more than the government receives, that all 
citizens, without privilege and exemption, come 
to bear a proportionately equal burden, and 
that no tax be inqwscd when not absolutely 
necessary for the existence of the state. De 
Luca distinguishes correctly the revenue from 
the private projierty of tlie sovereign, and 
makes a most minute examination of all the 
different descriptions of crown rights. He 
defends the state monopoly of salt and tobacco. 

• M. P. • 

DEMAND. By “demand” in‘political 
economy is meant what may be more distinc¬ 
tively called effective demand, that is, not the 
mere desire for anything, but desire accompanied 
by the offer of something valuable in exchange. 
"V^en, therefore, there is a demand for any 
commodity or service, there must be a supply 
of some other commodi^ or service, which is 
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proffered in exchange for it; and when two 
persons are engaged in exchange, what the one 
demands il^o other supplies, and vice vers^. 
It follows that demand and supply considered 
as aggi(!gatx)« are strictly interdqtendeut, and 
that neither can increase or diminish without 
necessitating a corresponding increase or diminu¬ 
tion of the other. This simple consideration 
disposes of the fallacy that there may be an 
over-supply of commodities in general. At the 
same time, the two different aspects of the 
phenomenon of exchange are clearly to be 
distinguished from one another. Demand 
depends upon men’s desires to satisfy tlieir 
wants by acquiring a coraman<l over new goods 
or services, supply upon their willingness to 
undergo efforts or part with goods already in 
their jjo.sscasion. Some of the older economists, 
e.g. llicarJo, tended to concentrate attention 
upon the conditions determining the supply of 
commodities, to the comparative neglect of tlie 
analysis of demand. This aspect of the problem 
bos, however, been brouglit into special pro- 
ininence in recent years by the full discussions 
of “utility" and “subjective value," which 
are characteristic of Jevons and the Austrian 
school. The importance of a full consideration 
of the side of demand as well os of supply also 
reccive.sample recognition in Professor Marshall’s 
Principles of Economics. 

Assuming the use of a medium of excliango 
which represents geneial jturcliasiug power, 
the question has been raised whether the de¬ 
mand for any commodity sliould be measured 
by the (juantily of the commodity demanded or 
by the (jiiantity of purcliasing power oH'ciid 
in exchange for it. Cannes, ci-iticising lilill, 
considers that on scientific grounds we are 
bound to select the latter of these altei natives. 
There is not, however, any fuudameutai diflci-- 
enco between the two when projK^rly interpreted. 
The quantity of any commodity which pcojile 
are willing to buy, and the amount of money 
which they are willing to 8i>end upon it, are, 
generally sjieaking, cijually Ihdetcrminaio so 
long sS nothing is .said a.s to the juice at which 
it is to he had. If, then, wc measure demand 
by quantity demaiiJe<l, it can only be with 
reference to some particular price or schedule of 
prices; and heneg some sj)ecilic quantity of 
purchasing power offered is necessarily imjiliej. 
JJut the same is true, muiatis mutandis, if we 
start from the quantity of jiurchasing jiower 
offered. For example, to say that at half-a- 
orown a jiound you will buy six pounds of tea 
is pfecisMy equivalent to saying that at that 
price you will spend fifteen shillings on tea. 
It n ay sometimes be more convenient to adopt 
the mode of expressioji preferred by Cairnrs; 
^but usually the other alternitivo is simpler and 
,less liable to lead to error, since sujiply and 
demand can in this case be more difectly com¬ 
pared and equated. The demand for any 


commodity at a given jnico ‘inay then bt 
measured by the amount that would lie pur¬ 
chased if obtainable at that jirice ; and tlie 
supply at a given price may be covrcsjioiidingly 
measured by the amount that would be offered 
for sale at that jiricc. If the amount instead 
of the price is regarded as the indcjjcndcnt 
variable, then the demand-price for a given 
amount of any commodity may bo defined aa 
the price just required to attract purchasers for 
that jiarticukr amount; and corresjiondingly the 
supphj-pricc os the price just required to cause 
that particular amount to be offered for sale. 

It is clear, however, that the circuinstauce# 
of doinan<i will be very iiiconijilotely cxjircssed, 
if given with reference to some one jmrtieular 
price only or some one jiarticular amount only. 
We need what Professor Marshall calls a 
demand-schedule, in which the demand at 
varying jnices is recorded. I’or example, it 
may be that in tlie early .spring a jicrson will 
buy one basket of strawlierries at ton shillings 
a basket, two at seven shillings and sixpenee, 
three at six sliillings, four at live siullings, and 
so on. A statement of this kind is said to 
I eoustituLe his demand-achcilulc loi strawberries 
at the time iu question. If the requisite 
knowledge were forthcoming it would be jio.ssiblo 
to draw up a schcilulo of the same kind repre- 
se.nting the total demand for any eommodity 
within a given range and over a given jieriod. 
The variation of demand Avith juiec may also be 
exju'essed diiigrammatieally, and the cxjiositioii 
of the general thcoiy of supjdy and demand 
may be much facilitated thereby (sec De.mand 
CruvEi). 

Witli inqnoved slatislita* of consumption, 
towards which valuable uoutrihutions might be 
afforded by shojikecpcrs’ books and the great 
co-operative storc.s, it might be possible to 
draw uj> empirical domcind-schcdules rejirescnt- 
ing ajqiroximatcly the actual variation ol 
demaml with price for ceiuin coinmoditie.s iu 
general use. As Cournot remarks: “If we 
supjjosc the conditions of demand to remain the 
same, but the conditions of production to 
change, because the exjjeuses of production an*, 
raised or lowered, ov monopolies put on or 
supjtrcsscd, or taxes increased or diminished, 
or imjiort duties intjiojcd or r(‘niovcd, then 
j)rice will vary,’and the corresponding varia¬ 
tions in demand will give us our empirical 
tables" {J'rinvipcs de la Thorie dcs RieJtesscs, 

§ 56). Tlut, as IS also recognised by Cournot, 
the conditions of demand rarely do remain th« 
same for any considerable length of time. 
There are constantly in jirogress indepoudenc 
changes, such as changes in fashions and habits, 
in the jmrehasing jiowcr of money, in the 
wealth and circumstances of consumers, and 
the like, which cause the demand at a given 
Jirice itself to vary. Since, thereforo, the 
statistical calculation would have tx> &>V6r t 
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more or lose prgV'Tigcd period of time, it would 
always bo liable 'O l)c vitiated by tbe eflccts of 
such changes as tho above, oxcept in so far &s 
tliose olfccts could themselves be cstiinatcd and 
allowed for. 

For theoretical purposes, however, the inquiry 
into tlio variation of demand with price ia of 
thegi’oatcst value and importance, iiidepciidmtly 
of any exact em])irieal constructions. Without 
elaborate statistics it ia possible to determine a 
law of demand to which all demand fcchednles 
will conform, namely, that—other things being 
0 q^ial—a rise in price will he accompanied by a 
diminishcil dcjnand and a fall in price by an 
increased demand. Looked at from the other 
side, the law may also he exju-cssod by saying 
that tho gicatcr tho amount of any commodity 
oll'erod for sale in a market the lower will he 
the price at which it will find purehasers. 

The above hi', of demand is a corollary from 
the law of diminishing utility, namely, that 
the additional salisfaction which a penson 
derives from an additional increment of any 
commodity diminishes as the stock of tlie 
commodity already in his ptissossion increases. 
For it clcai'ly follow.s from this law of diminish¬ 
ing utility that ij' the general purchaaiiig power 
of money remains unchanged, then, as the 
amount of a thing which a pt'rson already has 
increases, the priie that ho is just willing to 
give for an additional increment will diminish. 

It is an ininortant question how far continuity 
may be aRsuriiod in the variation of demand 
with price, so that any alteration in the latter, 
however sliglit, cannot fail to be accompanied 
by some altoralion in the former. Such an 
assumption clearly cannot, in general, be justified 
80 far as ih demand of iiulividiial e,oiisumera ia 
coiicenied. JmlivKhial changes in demand will 
almost always bo discontinuous ; in other 
words, there will almost always ho more or less 
wide limits of juicc within which demand will 
be constant,* T’ne jirico of coal, for example, 
might go on rising tor some time without lead- 
iiig any giver, householder to reduce his con¬ 
sumption of coal, although ho would probably 
hike steps to economise to a material extent 
ivlien tho rise, in j)neo reached a certain jwiut. 
It is different, Innvover, when wo consider the 
oijgi’eijitk demand for a commodity in general 
use. Individuals of fill degrcc.s of wealth and 
all varieties of taste will now cbiitrihuto towai-ds 
the result, and it becomes a fair assuinjjtion that 
every change in price will affect tho doinand of 
certain of them, oven if it leaves the demand of 
others unallcch'd. It may further bo assumed 
that, as Cournot puts it, '‘demand docs not 
pass suddenly from one amount to another with¬ 
out ])assiug tlirough tho intnrmediatc am >untfl." 
Tho assumption of continuity becomes, for 
obvious reasons, specially important in the 
mathematical or diagrammatic treatment of the 
law of demand. 


In speaking of demand as' varying with price 
it is not of course intended to imply that there 
is any exact jiroportion in which the one rises 
nr falls as the other falls or rises. No two 
commodities arc likely exactly to resemble one 
another in this re.spoct, and even in the case of 
the same commodity there will be differences at 
different i)oiTiL8. Thus, suj)]iosing price to fall 
fifty ])er cent, demand might in some cases be 
increased two or three hundri'd per cent; it is 
possible, for in.stancc, that quite a new elas-s of 
consumers might now bo induced to buy the 
commodity, or it might be worth wliib to put 
it to quite a new use. In other cases, the 
increase in demand might not exccc<l ten or 
fifteen per cent, the wants of old purchasers 
being quickly satiated, and not many new 
purchasers being attracted. In tho former case, 
lii’niand is .said to he very clastic , and in the 
latter case very inelastic. I’rofc.^sor Mai'sball 
gives the following definition ; “The elasticity 
of demand in n market is great or .small acconl- 
ing as the amount demanded increases much 
or little for a given fall in jiriec, and diininiahcs 
much or little for a given rise in price” 
{PmneipUs of Economics, vol. i. 1891, ]i. 160); 
and he afterwards lays down, os a general law of 
variation of the ela.sticity of demand, tlie prin- 
cijile that as a jule the elasticity of demand of 
any given cbiss of consumers for a given com¬ 
modity ia gi'cat for medium prices, and small 
for those which, relatively to the means of the 
eousumiM'R in question, arc very high or very 
low. For so long as price remains very high 
considerable olaaticuy is out of the question, 
wJiilo it may, on the other hand, fail so low as 
to reach what may be called satiety point, 
consumers already buying as much a.s they 
practically care to con.sumc. It is important 
to recognise that at any given point the demand 
of one class of consumers may he elastic, while 
that of other obis.ses is iiicbistio. In the case 
of game, for exaiiqilc, the demand of the upper 
middle class at the present time in England is 
probably very clastic, while it is much less so 
on the part of* the rich, whose eonsumiition 
would not ajiprcciably be alfeetcd except in 
tbc case of very gi’eat scarcity, and on the ])art 
of the lower middle and working classes, for 
whom any mo<lerate fall would still leave the 
pric« too high. ^ 

UnlcRS we confine ourselves to very short 
periods of time, domaud-schedules are them- 
sidves liable to modification. For the condi¬ 
tions of demand are constantly changing ; and 
this, os we have already seeK, is one of the 
chief difficulties in tho way of obtaining' accurate 
empirical data in regard to the variation of 
demand with price. A change of fashion, for 
example, might cause the demand for lace to 
bo greater at every point throughout the list 
of iirices. A spread of teototalism would. 
catcrU paribus, have a similar etibet upon the 
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demand-schedules for certain kin<ls of drink ; 
and an increase of population uj)on the demand- 
Bchcdules for most kinds of food. In all tliese 
oases tUei'e may be said to be a rise vi the 
domml-si-heiliilc. 

In coniiec.liou this ])oiiit, attention may 
be called to an ambiguity geiieraJly atlaeliiiig 
to expressions that relate to variations in 
demanil. Tlie law of (leinand above laid do^^li 
is the statement of a variation of demand with 
]>7'iee >v]iieh is manifested in evety demand- 
schedule ; and it may ])erlia])S l)e said to relate 
to a static eoiulitioii of tilings, in >\liii'li there 
is siijiposed to be 1 IO eiuuige in the iiuml)er of 
purchasers or in tluur I'iu-umstanees or tastes. 
Ihit we may pass to the hyi'ollK'sis of a dynainic 
eomlilion, in whieh such changes as lliese do 
take jdace. '\^'e then liave to recognise, as just 
pointed out, that the, amount of any eominodity 
ilemanded at a given pi'iee is itself vsulijeet to 
variation, or tliat, in other words, deimmd- 
scliediiles may themselves rise or fall. Uy an 
“ increas(- of demand,” Ihei'tdbre, may he nu'ant 
eitlier, lirst, the extension of demand whieh 
insults under static eoiiditions from a fall in 
]H'icc, or, secondly, an increase in the ipiantily 
demanded at a given price wljieh may occur 
under (!_) mimic c.ondiTions. Vrofessor Sidgviek, 
who explains this amhigiiity very cliaiily, I'l- 
marks that it will he convenient to have two 
unambiguous terms to distinguish the two 
dilferent kinds of change in deniand ; and he. 
accordingly ])ioposej> to .•sjteak of tin* former 
kind of iucr<“ase as an c.rh-nsion of demand, and 
of the latter as a rise or iiilrnsijicottoii of 
demand, 
and “rise 
“ reduction 

JCcomm}/, 1887, p. 179). 

[The articles on Final Deorbb op Utility, 
8opi‘lt, and Supply and Demand, Kquiltuuium 
BETWEKN, should he read iu connection with the 
present article. The subject of demand is dhcusscil 
in all systematic works on political economy ; but 
the reader may be specially referred to Marshall’s 
Principlu of Economics, bk. iiijj J. N. K. 

DK^IAXD ('URVES represent the. relation 
between the elfeetivc demand for a commodity 
and the terms on which it can he obtained. 
The Himplest form is wliero one axis, as OY in 
the, annexed figuiie, re]>reaent.s ]iriee, and the 
<ithcr axis, OX, the rpiaiitity of a laimmodity 
<leinandi!(I by a certain individual at that jiriee. 
Thus at tliejirieeO//t}ie quantity O/dsdeiiianded. 
,Tho curve thins re]iresenting the dispositions of 
a single, jiersoii ijiay be termed an “individual ” 
demtuid curve, as coiilrasted with tlni “i^ollec* 
live" dcmaml curve appertaining to a gToup of 
pcrs-ins such as a maikct or a nation. The 
^illectivc curve for a grouji may be ilerived 
^ffom^ the, luJivMuul' curves of the peis(>n.s form¬ 
ing the grou]) l-y adding, for eaclj piVe, tlio 
ambunta (Icmandwi by all the individuiilt) at 


that price, and taking this sunf as the abscissa 
of the collective curve ; the ordinate as before 
re])reseutiiig )>ri(a‘. 'I'be eolleeUvc curve may 
be rejire.seiited by Fig. 1, if the seale is altered 



so that a unit ol the abscissa slumld leju-esent 
a bii'ger amuinil of I'dmimHiify tliaii wjieu tlic 
figure stodii lor an imlniduai demand t-mwe. 
TJiis iiieLhod of r<*pre.si‘nting<lemand by a curve 
was iiitnxluecd by (\mnini in Ihs I'rineipvs 
Miilhfin(UiijH<s (Ir ht Th one dis Jin'/i'\ss(s, 1 8iJ8. 

It is rcmaikahlc thal be began and (‘luled with 
the e()lh'<‘tive demand curve, ill^{ead of deriving 
it from the individual curve like many recent 
writers. Annibei kind of demand curve is 
formed by taking mie axis as Ix loj-e to ie])rc- 
seiit Ibr mianthy of the (ommoddy deniaiidcd, 
while the otlnr axis represeuti,, not as lielore, 



for the amount of money (or any other .spotu- 
lied article, say a) Op, llieie is demanded the 
amount Oq of the article ij. This construction 
was first introduced by Frof. Marsliall in a pajier 
read hiToretlni Cambridge Fhilo.sopliiiialSoeiety, 
1873 (to which reference is made in the jtrufaco 
to tlie first edition of tlie authoi’a J'nnMplcs of 
Kcovoiiiii'.i.) The construction h: spi'cially HUit- 
aldoto the case wlicre there is a certain Hymtnelry 


l‘\)r tlie ojtpo.sites ot “ cxtimsion 
rcs{)i‘ctively, ho uses the lei-ms 
and “tall” (^1‘rhn'iplrsof i'ulUi'-nl 


the ))ricc of eacdi unit of eommndily, hut the 
total anuuint of money (ui dtlicr article of 
e.Xfhangc) e<»rres]niiiding te cai-Ii amount de. 
maiidrd. Tiiu.s hi Fig. 2 tin- cun o denotes tlmt 
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between the conditions of supply and demand, 
as in international ti’ade. It will be observed 
that the curve in Fig. 2, which has been 
described as tho demand curve with respect to 
the article y, may also be regarded as the supply 
curve with rospcct to the article x ; since it 
represents tho amount of the artich’ x which 
the ))arty or parties under consideration are 
willing to 8ui)]>ly for each amount of y. This 
kind of demand curve, like that which was first 
described, may bo divided into two species, 
individual and collective. Another kind of 
demand curve is used by Prof. Walras in his 
FJ^.incnls d'Ecoiumie Vnlitique Vura. 

Tho dciiiaml curve is a potent aid to abstract 
theory. It expresses bettor than ordinary 
language the relation between price and quan¬ 
tity demanded ; of wliicli in general wo know 
only that the quantity varies invcnsely with 
tho price, but a o ignorant what is the law of 
variation. This ignorance is sometimes not com - 
pletc ; wc may know that for tho same fall in 
price tho deniund iucroasea much more rapidly 
in the ease of one commodity than another ; 
or for the same commodity at dillcrcnt prices, 
'riiis dilferencc of Elasticity is elegantly 
expressed by the shape of the curve. In tho 
ease represented by Fig. 1 the demand is very 
clastic. Ill tho. nrighhourhootl of 11, very inelastic 
in the ncighbourliood of A and C. The case 
thus K‘]ircsr.ntod is a voiy general one. In 
Prof. .Marshall's word.s “the elasticity is small 
when the pru'<- of a thing is very high relatively 
to tiH;ii* mean.'' [those ol the class <d' jmrcliasers 
under considerationj, ami again when it is vei'y 
luw ; while the elasticity is much greater for 
prices intcrinediate between what wc may call 
the high h cel and tho low lovcl." The nse 
of .some such device as the demand curve is 
reiiuircJ for the }ierfcct apprehension of the 
theory of value. The relation of “ individual ” 
to “collective” demand curves best expresses 
the depeiKleucc of the objective fact of jirieo on 
the subjective disi'OsitioiiB of individual persons. 
The position of equilibrium towards wliich the 
“ higgling of tho market ” tends is l)e.st rejire- 
sented by the intersection of a demand with a 
Si'i-i'LY CuRvr (^.v.) Ordinary language does 
not well discriminate the change in jn’ice due to 
a change in the quantity of commodity sujiplied, 
the dispositions of the jiartics remaining the 
same, from that change which is due to altera¬ 
tions in taste. The latter sort of change is 
exjUTSsed by tho sliifting of the demand curve 
from right to left (or conversely), so that to 
every quantity of commodity there corresponds 
a higher (or lower) price. The demand curve 
is employed by Prof. Marshall in the proof 
of several recondite, not to say paro'loxieal 
theorems. “ If a given aggregate taxation has 
to be levied ruthlessly from any class, it will 
cause less loss of Consumehs’ Uent (q.v.) if 
leTiou on «ece8.sarie.s than ifleviod on comforts.” 


Principles of Economics, bk. v. ch. xii. § 4, note, 
2nd ed., cp. ibid» § 6), The doctrine that 
“the maximum satisfaction is generally to be 
attained by encouraging each individual to spend 
his own resources in that w'ay which suits him 
best” is seen by the aid of the demaTul curve 
to be inaccurate. 

The theory of the demand curve must be 
received with the following cautious and reserva¬ 
tions. First(l) it should bo observed that there 
are “many classes of things the need for which 
on tho part of any individual is inconstant, 
htful, and irregular,” for instance “w^iiding 
cakes, or the .services of an expert .surgeon” 
(Marshall, Principles of Econoviics, bk. iii. ch. 
iii., § 5, 2nd cd.) The individual demand curve 
in such a case is discontinuous. But the corre- 
sjionding collective curve will he less irregular. 
“The ficklcncs.s of the individual is merged 
in the comparatively regular aggi'cgato of the 
action of a large number of j)Cople” (Ibid.) 
Again (2) in comparing tho elasticity of <lemand 
curves for dill’creiit commodities c;irc must be 
taken about the units both of money and com¬ 
modity. Tlie same dispo.sition.s on the part of 
purcha.sers will appear more or less “elastic,” 
according as they are exj)ress(’(l in luindred- 
weighta or tons, in ponmls or shillings. An 
ingenious method of avoiding this I'allacy is 
given by Prof. Mamliall (Principles of Economics, 
bk. iii. ell. iv. § 1). Again (3) demand curves 
as usually understood involve a postulate 
whieli i.s ('l■equoIltly not fullilled ; namely, that 
while tlie price of tho aiLiele under considera¬ 
tion is varied, the prices of all other articles 
remain constant. Tliis postulate fails in the 
case of rival commodities such as beef and 
nuiLLon. Tlic price of one of these cannot be 
siippo.sc(l to ii.se or fall considerably without 
the price of the other being alleeted. The 
same i.*! true of commodities for whieli there is 
a “joint demand” as for malt and hop.s. 
And ill the case of a ncccs.sary of life the jirice 
e,annot bo supjiosed to iucrca.se indefinitely 
without tho prices of other articlc.s falling, 
owing to the retrenchment of exjieiiditure on 
articles other than necessaries. Tho price of 
clothes has been known to fall during a famine 
(K. Newman, Lectures on Political Economy). 

It is true indeed that the postulate which has 
been stated might be dispen^id with. But this 
can only bo done at tho sacrifice of two of tho 
characteristic advantages which demand cui'vcs 
oiler t(» the theorist. First, unless this postu¬ 
late is granted, it is hardly conceivable that, 
when the })rices of several artisles arc disturbed * 
eoncurrcntlv, the collnotive demand curve may 
be predicted by ascertaining the disposition 
of the individual—a conception which,^ as cm- 
ployeti by Prof. M’alras (Elements d'Economie 
PolUiqw., Art. 50), aids us to approlicnd the 
workings of a market. Secondly, wdieu the 
prices of all commodities but one are not 
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iQpposed fixed, there no longer exista that 
exact correlation between the demand curve 
and the interest of consumers in low jtriccs 
which Prof. Marshall has formulated as “con¬ 
sumer’s rent.” In considering this relation 
care must bo taken to distinguish between 
demand and desire. The effective demand of 
the rieli and poor man for oatmeal may be the 
same. But tlic intensity of desire is not the 
same, if the one uses the article to feed his horses, 
the other for his own frugal meal. Again 
(4) there is an artificial rigi<Iity in demand 
curves which imperfectly corre.spouds to the flux 
character of human desires. One cause of change 
is the formation of new habits ; the disturbance 
of the demand curve thus cau.sed is well repre¬ 
sented by Messrs. Auspitz and Licben {Theoric 
des Preises). The increased use of petroleum is 
not to be ascribed simjdy to the fall iu price, 
the demand curve being supposed constant, 
but rather to the fact that “petroleum and 
petroleum lamps have become familiar to all 
classes of society ” (Marshall). One important 
cause of altoratiou in demand curves is the 
increase of tlin consumer's purchasing power. 
The case in which that increase is only appar¬ 
ent, being due to a rise in prices (and tlio converse 
case), may be specially distinguished. Owing 
to the variability, it may be doubted whether 
Jevons's hope of constructing demand curves 
by statistics is capable of realisation. In the 
financial year 1890-91, after the reduction of the 
tax on tea elfeeLed by Goschnii, the f|uan- 
tity of tea consumed ]>er head was greater than 
iu the previous year. Is it jtossiblc lo deter¬ 
mine whether this change is due to the cheap¬ 
ening of the article—the demand curve being 
supposed the same- -or to an alteration of the 
demand cuitc caused partly by a change of 
taste and partly by an increase in prosperity 'I 
Some suggestions for evading these and other 
difficulties will be found in the third book of 
Prof. Mareliall’s Principles of Ecoruomics. 

For further considerations and fuller refer¬ 
ences, see Mathrmatical Method, r. v. e. 
DEif AND SCHEDULES. * See Demanp. 

DEMESNE. Before tho statute 
Emptores” (1290), a person wishing to alien¬ 
ate land did not entirely sever his connection 
with the land ; ho remained the feudal tenaiit 
of the king or superior lord, and continued to 
perform the duties which the tenure imfK)aed 
upon him, but was at the same time the feudal 
lord (mesne loi-d), of the new tenant That 
portion of the manor which the lord did not 
grant to ^frecl»ol<J tenants in the way just de¬ 
scribed was called his demesne; it was either 
under the iimnodiato mauiigement of tho lord 
or it was let out to pftisoiiH in a subordinate 
jSbsitlon called •“ villani" wlip held at the lord's 
^w^l, hut gradually eequii-e l a eiistomaiy right 
••fcO' fixjty of tenure. Tiio succciisoj-a of the 
“viTlani” we the copyholdera of the present 


day (see Copyhold). That paU of the crown 
lands which was not granted to any feudal 
tenants but remained under the management 
of royal stewards is, in a similar way, called 
the “royal demesne,” and part of the heredit- 
iivy revenue of the crown was formerly derived 
from it. Since the accc.saion of George III. 
this revenue has been a])propriatcd by parlia¬ 
ment, the sovereign receiving a fixed annual 
sum (see Civil List) in exchange. E. s. 

1)E METZ-NOBLAT, Alexanduk (1820- 
1871), born at Colmar, died atNancy. His first 
occupation w’as tho law, and ho was called to 
Iho bar. But ho preferred the profes.siou of 
literature, and soon displayed a predilection for 
economic study. His principal work, published 
first in 1853 (2 vols. in 8vo), wa.s entitled 
Analyse desplUnmnhicsicimonikjUcs. This, after 
receiving some not very hnpovtaut alterations,, 
was republished as Lcs lots iconomiquesy tlio first 
edition in 1867 (1 vol. iu 8vo), the second in 
1880 (1 vol. in 12mo). This work is, practically, 
a complete treatise on political economy ; the 
autlior was jirofe-ssor of this science fiom De- 
comber 1864 at Nancy, a chair wdiich still ex¬ 
ists. Here Dc Metz-Noblat made the mistake 
of failing to keep religion sufficiently apart from 
economic science—but be was a man truly 
liberal in spirit. He was a disciple of Maltlius, 
and his works deserve to bo read even at the 
present day. A c. f. 

DEMISE. U.scd as a substantive noun and 
as a verb in the same way as the W'oi’d “ lease,” 
and denoting the lotting of land or premises 
for a number of years. ' e. s. 

DEMOGRAPHY. Tins woul, alrcoily 
unanimously adopted of late years by con- 
Linoutal nations, lus only recently sought 
naturalisation in England. It still remains 
to bo seen whether tlie attempt will only bp 
pirtially, instead of entirely, sncccs-sful. The 
word JHvwgmphie" was invented by Dr. 
Aehille Guillard, and occurs in tlfo title of his 
book Aliments de Statistique Huviaine ou Ptmo 
graphic ConvpciHc, Paris, 1855, intended to U 
“ an exposition of this new science as illustrated 
by tho most authentic ^documents relating to 
the condition, tho general movement, and the 
progress of })Opulation in civilised co\intriea.’ 
It sliould bo observed that statistics arc very 
projjerly made tjio very'soul of this so-called 
uew science by Guillaid, altbongh he might 
have found a more ap])osite ci'igraph to his 
book than the somewhat crudo one from 
Proclus, “How sublime human undcrstaDdiiig 
has been in tlic creation of mimber.” 

Guillard ventures furtlier to define demo¬ 
graphy as tho natural and social history of the 
human species, or os the mathematical know¬ 
ledge of ])opulations, their general inovomtnts, 
their pltysieal, social, intellectual, and moral 
condition. All this is, liowever, niejcly a new 
name for something very old. WritoC, in 
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ilmost every c^liTitry have, in the past three 
sonturies, foreshadowed the existence of normal, 
or mathematical, laws of population. What 
tl' V failed in, as compared with writers of our 
own times, was the want, for whicli they had 
no help, of adcjjuate or authentic illustrative 
statistics. Tims our own Petty and Orninit, 
in the 17th century, had to rely upon very 
scanty parochial and other registration of 
births and deaths, restricted also to the metro¬ 
politan area, in tlicir very ingenious general 
inductions respecting the laws of population. 
In certain instances such statistical observa¬ 
tions, jjai tial and few as they may have been, ' 
suiheed to suggest to great minds the inotbod 
of deducing a matheniutical law. 'I'hus with 
De Witt ill constructing a labh3 of annuities in 
Holland in 1672, and with Halley later on iu 
rloiijg the same in a more eumplcte way from 
the Breslau observations. In the I8th century 
population statistics came to be morn abund¬ 
antly available, and stimulated the composition 
of such works as tliose of Price, Maltlms, etc. 

Ill ]'jic:liuid, Bussiuilcli in (inmatiy, -Moi-'an in 
Idaiicc. Ill the Ihtli century avo hav<! had 
abuiiii.ince of laliourcrs iii the same (shall we 
call jt demographic?) held—JUluc, and Farr, 
and numerous others, in England. The same 
in France and Germany, etc.— for instance, 
Quetelet, Legoyt, Block, Levasscur, Engel, and 
Berg. All these liave contributed so much to a 
kno\\ ledge of the ])iinc.i]i]es aaIucIi regulate the 
laws oj the iroveinents and increase of pojiula- 
tion in its various aspects, tliat hut little is left 
to coiistitule dcmog’apliy a new scicneo. 

The word demography has, to a certain 
extent, been familiarised to English cars by 
the oeauTOT CO in 1891 of a Congress of 
IlAgleiio and demography in London. This is 
a peripatetic body, juj»1 its juevious sessions had 
been held in contiiicnijil capitals. Notwith- 
staiiding some admi.ssible advantages accruing 
from such occasional meetings as these, it can 
Bcarcely be ]»n;tended that much fresh kiiow- 
]'. Igr as to statistical and mathematical dcduc- 
tums rc.spccting pojnilation was added by them 
to the general stock ; tlacre was move room in 
them for the general outside public than for 
scientific exj>o.rts. Hence arose a frequent 
degeneracy into occu])ying time with hypotheses 
regar(iles8 of statistical evidence, a repetition of 
sneh eccentricities as contributed not a little to 
the final collajiso some years since of the Social 
Science Association. A better organisation in 
some respects, although still by no nioaus a 
perfect one, for discussing the population and 
census statistics of great countries, or, in other 
words, demograjdiy in its most important 
aspects, exists, how'ovcr, in the Iiitoniali' nal 
Statistical Institute, composed almost wholly of 
repr(!Bcntative experts, limited as to number, 
from almost all Enro])oan countries and from 
the TTnited States, who meet biennially in difl’er* 
VOL. L 


ent countries ; for example, in 1891 the session 
was held iu Vienna, in 1893 in Chicago, in 1905 
in Loudon, and in 1909 in Paris. r. u. 

DEMOIVKE (or He Moivre), Abkaram 
(1667 - 1754), an eminent French mathe¬ 
matician, bom at Vitry, after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes retired to London, 
where lie sujjported liimsclf by giving ]>rivate 
lessons in matliematics. A life of privation, in 
whicli mathematical discoveries were the priiici- 
]tal events, terminated in London 17.54. The 
scientific eminence of Hcinoivre is cvi<Icnced by 
Newton’s habitual saying “Go to Mr. Demoivre, 
he knows more than I about these matters.” 
Pope bears witness to his fame in a well-known 
verse, 

“Sure as He-nioivre, without rule or line.” 

[Of the spider, Essay on Ma7i, ep. iii. 1. 104.] 

Demoivre not only im]irnvj‘d the tlieory of 
the calculus of })robahilitie.s by his Jhcfiine oj 
UJtancrs, but also extended its application by 
his Aim uities upon Lives. Many of the methods 
now emjdoyed by actuaries may be traced back 
to tliis great mathematician (.see Farren, 
Historical Essay on .. . Life Conlhujcncics, p, 
46). Demoivre is, liowcver, most remembered by 
statisticians for his hypothesis that the ]n*oba- 
bilities of living any number of years after the 
age of tvvelve (see Annuities. 1st ed. Problem 
11.) dccTea.se in aritlimctic ]U'ogicssion up to 
the age of eighty-six (taken as the extreme 
limit of liuman life). The formula may be 
thus simply written : Iz (the number alive at 
any age, z sec Ltkf. 'I'Am.F.s) in ]iroportioned to 
86-j* (ep. Assiiriinee ^fagat^ne, vol. iii.) 
'I'liis law, roughly corresponding to the 
observations, long served as a good working 
liyi'otbesis, and even still affords useful 
exercises (sec Sutton, Life Continijcncics), Dc- 
moi\To also cnteidaincii tlie hypothe.si.s that 
the probabilities of life decrease in a geometrical 
]irogi'essiou {Annuities^ 1st cd., Problem III.), 
an assumjition which lemhs itxself better to the 
calculation of joint contingenf’ios, but, being 
less agreeable to* the facts, lias not found 
currency. 

The tir.st edition of the BoclHnc of Chances 
(preceded by an earlier contribution to the 
calculus of probabilities, De MensurA Sortis) 
appeared in 1718 ; the third,^purporting to be 
“ fuller, clearer, and more correct than the 
former,” iu 1750. The first edition of the 
Annuities upon Lives appeared iu 1724-25, the 
fourth in 1752. The treatise appears with some 
modifications, being the “ most imnroved edition ” 
accoi'diiig to Baily, at the ena of tli*? third 
edition of tlw Doctrine of Chances^ with the 
secondary title, the Doctrine of Chances applied 
to the V^uaiion of AnnuiUcs. 

[Ilefereiices to Demoivre will be found in most 
of the leading works ou Assurance and cognate 
subjects. The following may be specially 
mentioned: Ik Price, Reversionary Paymemtif 

% H 
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arranged and enlarged by W. Morgan (1812), ch. 
iv. ; F, Bafly, Doctrine of Life Armiitieji and 
Assuranccjt^ preface; VV Sntton, Life Om- 
tingmeiesy ch. vi. et iiassim. Sea also the 
Assurance Maijazinty vols. iii., xii., xiii., xv. 
This inagaziue, in the vol. for 1869, contains an in¬ 
teresting generulisation of Demoivre’s ]iy])()l,lie>'is. 
Some traits of Deinoivre’s personality are recorded 
In tlie Mimoire sur la vie et sur h-s eciiisde M, 
Alfrafum de Moiorcy par M. Mat).] f . y e 
DEMOLOGY. Hee DKMonRAPnY. 
DEMONETISATION. Tlie discontimianee 
by a government of the use of a coin, and it.s 
official withdrawal from circulation, arc known 
aa its demonetisation. A recent instance of 
such an operation was furnished in thi.s country 
by the complete withdrawal from circulation 
of all pre-Victorian gold coins; carried out 
uader tlio Coinage Act, 1889, and tlie royal 
proclamation of llic 22ud Novenihcr 1890. 

The coins received and exclianged at the 
mint between 13th December 1889 and 28lh 
February 1891, w'cre of the value of £2,334,,573 
in sovereigns, ami £T28,;')75 in lialf-sovei'oigiis, 
of which £12,776 in sovcieigna and £712 in 
half-sovereigns were reneiveil through the Sidney 
Mint, and £30,108 in .sovrieigns and £201o in 
half-sovereigns throngli the Melbourne Mint. 


1S89-1H91. 


n.iif- 

FIHOl- 

eigtiji. 

Total. 

Pefldoncj' in wei"1it 

£42,:!.')2 

£G,3'.:i 

£d8.7n-i 

De.tk'iuiK y in staiidurd 

2,-103 

129 


Tntnl duliciency 

£4 4,7.'jr. 


£M,‘237 


The average defieiency of weight of the sover¬ 
eigns was 2'23t) grains, and that of the ha)f- 
flovereigns 3-016 grains ; while that cine to the 
incorrcctnesb in standard fineness amounted to j 
an average of 0-216 ])euny ])er £ sterling. | 
Prior to the issue of the iibove-mcTitioned pro- i 
clamation, guineas and liaK-guineas were still i 
“legal tender” for pajjncnts, althonglj none liad 
been coined since 1816, and they had long siijce 
disappeared from circulation. Thc.se coins arc ! 
now, therefore, legally, as w^'ll as actually, re- | 
niove^ from tlie cnrreiiey of the eouutrv. The 
Order in Council of 16th March 1892 authorised 
the withdrawal and exchange of light gold coins 
Since that date to the present time (1912), the 
light gold witlnirawn (United Kingdom) has 
been ot the value ol £39,84.”,000 in sovereigns, 
and £29,8.56,000 in half-sovereigns. 


1- 

18W-1912. ! 

SoTor- 

JJ.Uf- 


. 1 


elgiu. 


rV'llcfencv in weight j 

£ 190,311 1 

£.V>l,ilKl 

£911,./i3 

Dbliciency in stauilard ] 

11,OM 

8,-210 


Total deficiency 

£401,9(33 

, £r>2i),4(*i 

' t!'31,454 


. yiio avmge deficiency of weight of the 
wveroigns was 1-19 grains, and that of the 
hldf-BOTereigns was 1 *03 gi-ains. * 


Coin to the value of about £1,637,000 has 
been withdrawn from the Australian Mints 
during tlie same period. The particulars of 
the Australian light gold withdrawn in 1912 
are u.s follows :— 



Nomitml 

YuUiu. 

DeOcioiicy 

In 

Wclelit. 

licfli li'iiL'jr 
ill Wni^lit 
IKi I’luve. 



£ 8. d. 

d. ~ 

Sovoroil'ns 

£13,0S1 

137 8 9 ; 

2-521 

Uair-sovereigna 

8,-.:94 

1(57 0 1 1 

2-110 


21,873 1 

S04 8 10 j 



The demonetisation of a coin must generally 
involve loss. If the countries of tlie Latin 
Union were to adojit a gold staiulanl, instead 
of the present ^tnlon hvltouxy the demonetisation 
of the standard silver fivc-franc piece would, at 
the present price of silver(1014), euLuil con.sidor- 
ahle loss. That coin contains 22-6 grammes of 
line silver which, with (EngH.sh) '^tamhard silver 
at Ihc (gold) pru-'fi of 26,-.d. ])er ounce, w*uld 
bo A\orth 19-16d. only, whereas it is now rated 
at 47'fi2d. (.5 fr.tncs at 26'22 fe. =£1). The 
lo.s.s tlierefoi-e would amount to more than 28. 4d. 
)n'r piece. A .siini];ir re.snU would aeconipany 
the demonetisation ol the standard silver dollar 
of tlie United States ; a coin wliich wlicn (ii^'t 
issued yields a considcralile SiiiGNOUAnR {(J.v.) 
to the state. In connection with thi.s .subject 
the fact should not he lost sight of that wlicre.is 
nuTiil ill the ibrm of coin i.s of a known standard, 
ami i.s rc'-’cived \iilhont quenlion ns to its fine¬ 
ness, ingots must he as.saytd in older to nseev- 
tain their purity, and this uporalion. iin'olving 
expense and delay, tends io make tlie exchange 
vain ' of coin .stand at a soni. uliat higher iigurc 
than that of unslamj'ed bullion. F. E. A. 

[8ee also ALTi.uNATivr Standaud.] 

DEMONSTliATIVE LEGACY. A legacy 
of a {jortion of a particular fund, as, for exnnijde, 
when* a testator bequeaths £1000 out of his 
rrduce<l throe jier cents. If tlie fnn<l out of 
wliieh it is pa^’uble fail, ihelegalcc is iicverUie- 
less entitled to have the legacy paid out of the 
general assets, and even if tlie general as.scts are 
insiiDiclent to pay allAhc legacies, the If.gatee 
is entitled to Ids legacy in full. 

[Williams on Ezccntors (pp. 11-6.5), Loudon, 
1879.] * j. B, c. M. 

DEMUKRAGE. CompenRatiou }i;ivable ton 
shiiiowner for detention of a sliiji in a port be¬ 
yond time stipulated in the Cuautru Pau'iy 
(?■!'■.)• K. s. 

DENARIUS. Roman silvei coin fii-fit struck 
269 D.C., seventy-two being (oined to llic pound. 
Debigii— obverse, tlie liead of Roma and the 
eltcr X indicating ten asses ; reveise, the 
.'‘ioscuri on hoisohaek, charging. From 217 
i.c. eighty denarii wcic struck to liio pound, 
n 100 i;.c. a new type was intToducod, jud 
rom 93 n.c. many diirerent kinds irere in uw. 
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pSVm. Till, AnJ'..-. '}t on the Roman Denarius, 
London, 1837.—•!. Y. Akornian, A descriptive 
Catalogue of rare o.vd unedited Roman Coins, 
Lo ^oii, 1834.— Also st'e Kntgdoixcdia Britan- 
nica, 9th ed., vol. jcvii., nrt. Numismatics, § ii.— 
Roniiui Coins, p. 6&2.] v. k. a. 

DENARIUS DEI (God's penny). Earnest 
money wliicli passed at the making' of a bar- 
pam. This ■'vas reparded as a biiidinp transac¬ 
tion by the custom of the inercliaiits (Carta 
Mercator, 31 Ed. 1. c. 4). It had several local 
uses and names. Originally, pRrha]w, a jieniiy 
given to the church or to the poor at the con¬ 
clusion of a bargain. Also incntioned as a 
port-duo, an exaction forbidden, however, by 
statute. In this sense the term is usually 
corru))ted as Adieu —the custonior s “ farewell ” 
cr “ God-spoed.” 

[Maitland in Selden Soc., ii. 130 j Hall, Cus¬ 
toms, li. ICG.] H- Ha. 

DENIER (Coin). The word denier, originally 
merely the, French rendering of the Latin 
driiarius, w.‘i.s adopted by the early kings of 
1 lance as a name for a coin of pure silver, the 
weight of which was originally about one j)eiiny- 
weight (or denier). In the reign of Charlemagne 
(768-814) it weighed about twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight grains, in the reign of Charles le 
(ihauve (843-877) thirty-two giuins, and in 
that of Hugh Capet (987-906) about tweiity- 
i(»ur grains. A small amount of copper was 
first a<lded to tho nietfil of which these coins 
were made in the year 1103, and from that 
time onwards the amount wns continually 
incna.sed. In the year 1577 deiiiers were 
stiiiek which were conipo.scd of pure co]»iK;r. 

In the reign of Louis LX. (1226-1270) a coin 
of fuie gold, »,tiled a " Dniier d I'Agncl" was 
struck, as Wv.ll as two kinds of .silver deniers 
called resjiectively Ihnicr Tournois" and 
"Denier d'arisis." Fi-om this time the word 
denier was used as the naTiio for scvei’al coins, 
the identity of whieli was detennined by 
qualifying wonls, sueli as, "dr fur d VEscu,” 
" oc for an, Flmr de lAs," " Parisis," etc. 

The following is a li.st of some of the more 
important issues of coifts bearing the name 
D'uicr; 

Gold Coin.s. 


Rei^ri. 

CoiiL 

VViuKlit 

Fineness. 

Lonifi IX. (1220- 

Denier u I'Agiiel 

04 gruiiis 

Fine 

1270) 




riiilippe le Bel 

Denier 41’Escu 

71 grains 

Fine 

a2S&.i:n4) 




Philippe (le Va- 

,, 

71 grains 

Fine 

1018(1327-1350} 




John (1350-I3()4) 

,, 

71 grains 

23 canitii 

„ 

71 gtiiliis 

I 223 OAnits 

„ 

,, 

71 grain.H '21 carsU-^ 


,, 

< 1 gniitis 

ii8 carals 


Denier nu Meur 

77 grains 



de Us 


jFiiio 


The coinage of "l^eiiierBu 1 'Escu" was discontinued 
In Uie year 1S&4. 


Silver CoiNa. 


Heigo. 

Coin. 

j Weight 

Philippe le Den 
liUuis Ilutm tsS 
Piiilippe le j 

1 Denier Toumols 
(Denier Parisis 

^ 171 grains 

17 grains 

liong J 

Charles le Bel (1321- 

Denier Parisis 

17 grains 

1327) 

„ 

13^ grains 

Philippe de Valois 


27^ grams 

(1827-1350) 




F. E. A. 

Denier (Tax). The Denier d Dieii (see 
Denarius Dei) was originally a small extra 
sum paid on the conclusion of a sale or bargain 
and applied to a charitable purpose. It has 
since come to mean a ready-money payment 
handed over to bind a bargain, especially in 
the engagement of labourers, servants, or lodg¬ 
ings. R. L. 

Denier (as denoting Price). The word 
Denier is now obsolete in French as the name 
of a coin, but it has survived in many phrases 
of common use. Tlie peasant, in France, who 
borrows money still describes the rate of interest 
as dcnicr-vingt or denier-dix as the case may be 
(one in twenty or one iu ten), instead of saying 
5 per cent or 10 per cent. M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
among other economists sometimes employs the 
same expression conversely, as when suggesting 
that the valuation of land should be raised 
from denier-vingt to denier-ringt-cing or from 
Uventy to twenty-five times the rental. In his 
TraiU de. la Science dcs Finances, rcfeiring to 
Pitt’s plan for the redemption of the land tax, 
in 1798, he says: “The price of 3 per cent 
consols was 50, tliat is to say sixteen to 
seventeen times the annual interest; in other 
words, they were negotiated at denier seize or 
denier dix-scpt,\\\\i landed property sold at dernier 
trente or thirty times the revemic,” etc. 

Shares in mining companies founded before 
the I'reneh Revolution are still called deniers, 
the total cajiital being represented by 240 to 
300 (7c/JiV'rs according to the variations in tho 
value of tlie line from twenty to twenty-five 
sols, the sol being fwelvc deniers. If calcqjated 
at twenty sols the part jiroprictor of a company 
was said to possess one, two, or ten deniers, 
meaning or ^ of the total stock. 

The capital of the great Anziu collieries, which 
date from 1767, is formed of 248 deniers or full 
shares, the value of one of Avhieh was a few 
years hack as high as £50,000. They are, 
however, now divideil for negotiation into hun¬ 
dredth parts called ccniiinm de deniers, which 
arc quoted under that name oTi the piining 
exchange. The widow’s mite is still Le. denier 
de la Veuve ; Peter’s Pence, Le denin de St. 
Pierre ; public money, les deniers publics, etc, 
(see also Denauih.^.) t. l. 

DENIERS DE CALAIS (or Devoirs de 
Calais)—Calais duos or Calais toll; a fine of 
19d. per sack of wool paid to tho crown by 
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merchants for license to export staple com¬ 
modities elsewhere than to Calnis. 

[Hall, Ciuitoins, i. 87, 231-278 ; ii. 220-224.] 

B. hh. 

DENIZEN. An alien who has been made 
a British subject by letters jiatent and not by 
the usual certificate of a secretary of state. A 
denizen has not the full right-s of a subject. 
Ho could always hold lands by purchase or 
deriae, but until the Natuiiilisatioii Act, 1870, 
ho could not inherit. Even now ho cannot be 
a privy councillor or a raenibcr of either House 
of Parliaineut, nor can he hold any office of 
tnist, civil, naval, or military. 

[Reptn-t of the Royal Comuiission on the Laws 
of Naturalisation and Allegiance, 1860.— Nation- 
aXitys by Sir A. J. E. Oorkbiini, London, 18(59.] 

J. E. c. w. 

DENNY, WiLUAM (184 7-1887), member of 
a well-known firm of shipbuilders at Dumbar¬ 
ton, on the Clyde, was not only eminent in the 
skilled work of liis profession, and as u model 
“captain of industry,” but full of promise a.s a 
writer on social and economieiil cpiestions. Ilia 
Life by Profe.ssor A. B. Bruce (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1888) presents, inter alia, a multi- 
tnde of valuable notes from his various letters 
aud speeclies, on such matters as the organisa¬ 
tion of a woiksho]), the encouragement of inven- 
tion, the uses of apprcnticeshi]', the function.s 
of the board of trade, the character of working 
men, and the prospects of the labouring classes. 
He had a strong dislike of “absentee em¬ 
ployers,” aud, having served as a]^pre.ntiee him- 
Bolf, had knowledge of the whole situation such 
as few other emjdoyers could possess. From a 
com]>arativcly o[itimistic view of the relatiou.s 
of employer and employed and the influence of 
competition in imlustry, he passed gradually to 
a more critical attitude aud lc.ss sanguine con¬ 
victions on these subjects. In his address on 
“The Worth ofWages" (publ. Bennett, Dum¬ 
barton, 1876), he stated the arguments lor 
piece-work so cogently ami exhaustively that 
his own conversion, ten yc^’s or so later, to 
a dilfcreut view was all the more remarkable. 
He had believed that the wages of piece-work 
are self-regulating, but be became convinced, 
after a larger cxpei ience, that they are not so 
—except in “ casc.s whore rates can be fixed and 
made a matter of agreement between the whole 
body of the men in any works aud their em¬ 
ployers”—hut, on the contrary, they “are 
liable, under tlie pressure of heavy eom])etition, 
to be dcproase(i below a pro{)cr level ” (IjCtter to 
Mr. Joknllaein 113). In reading bis ad¬ 

dress on the “ Industries of Scotland ” delivered 
at,Dumbarton, December 1878, with speoial ro- 
lerenco to the competition of the Tyne with the 
Clyde in the matter of shipbuilding, we need to 
^ remember this change of opinion, though, like 

good roosonor, ho always so states his argu- 
fiallitts that we can judge for ourselves, j. b. 


DENOMINATIONAL CUftllENCY. See 
Colonies t Ouhhency in Biutish Colonies. 

DENOMINATIONS OF BANK NOTES. 
The denominations in which bank notes are 
is.sucd appear to dei)end mainly, if not entirely, 
on custom and convenience. The chief question 
of policy is as to the issue of notes correspond¬ 
ing in denomination to coins in circulation, 
especially to the coin, whatever it may he, 
wliieh forms the unit of the currency. It is 
obvious that to the extent to which such notes 
circulate they must disjdace coin. It is pos 
siblc that some part of the coin thus withdrawn 
m.ny be hoarded, but it is more probable that 
it will be made uso of iu some way out of the 
country. The notes not being exportable, it is 
]irobable that the coin will be used for the pur¬ 
chase of commodities from aliroad, and thus 
the issue of such notes may lead directly to the 
depletion of tlie stock of coin. On the question 
of oonvenienee llio jioiuts of most im})Otj|^anco 
in regard to the issue of uoto.s of small values, 
are, on the one hand the convenience of jiorta- 
hility, oil the other the iliscomfort of a currency 
frequently mutilated and dirty, with the jics- 
sibility of infection, and of loa^ or destruction. 
The prevalence of forgery depends largely on 
the denominations of the notes issued. Greater 
caution is shown iu dealing with a £5 note than 
ill taking one for a fiftfi or tenth of that sum. 
Besides, the chance of detecting a forgery is 
greatly ilimini.shod when the imte is dirty or 
worn by use. The maiiitcnanec of a currency 
of small notes, having cxton.sive use, in a clean 
and sightly condilion, may Involve an expense 
(“.Nceeding any ju'ntit }io.ssiblc to be deriviid from 
its issue, oveept wIktc curivnt rate.s of intore.st 
;ue. very high and where no impoitaut slock of 
Inilliou is lu'ld to meet the notes. In addi¬ 
tion, the expense may outweigh any economy 
aiising from diminished ahrasion of the coin. 
The actual lo.ss from abrasion of the Etigli.sh 
sovereign is about one-tenth of a penny per 
annum, while the cost of ])iiuting a note has 
never been estimated below one jieiiny, and has 
been found in practice to be frcijuciitly double 
that sum (sec A«uasio\;). The following tible 
gives the lowest denominations of notes issued 
iu some of the princiiml countries of the world, 
though not now in all cases in active use. 


llAly 

.\U8tro-nung:tiy 
I’YaiJce . . . 

United 8tate.s . 

CJoriiiany , . . 

Norway . . . 

Swedeu 

British India . . 

IloUaml . 

9eotlutifl and frolund 
England and Wall's . 


£ a. 

. &0 (■oiiL«*siuii=nbuiit U 0 
1 florin 


. 6 frnitca 
, 1 dollar 
. 5 ntarkH 
, fi kronor 
. 5 rixflalerK 
. 5 ra|H!os 
. 20 franc-s 
. 10 florins 
. 1 pound 
. 5 pounds 


0 4 

0 

0 5 

0 f> 

0 r, 

0 10 

0 10 

I 0 

6 0 


It docs not appear from these figures that tlm 
denominations of bank notes are dependent on 
or indicatiyo of the poverty or waaltb of * 
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ftountry. But %ome closer connection in this 
respect may bo found in tho extent to which 
tlio smaller denominations preponderate, tliough 
oilier local circumsUnccs may have a share in 
determining this matter. \Vc may contrast ilio 
note circulation of France and Bi-lgium in 1913. 


Frunrz. 


] Jklijitun. 


Kiiiii.ia. 

Amount 
per eeut. 

Nmulmi 
pel cent 

Ktanon. 

Aliinujit 

pcru'iit. 

Nun)1>e 
pom III 

C (As) 

Y 


20 (Hi/-) 23 

(it 

20 (His.) 


•4 

50 (.C2) 

11 

12 5 

(iil) 

I 


100 (1) 

40 

22 

50 (2) 

10 

Sii-5 

500 (211) 

6 

•r> 

100 (4) 

52 

60 

lOUO (40) 

21 

1 

500 (20) 

5 

M 

— 

— 

1000 (40) 

2i,i*0 

3 


100 

lou 


100 

100 


R. 

w. u. 


DENOMINATOR, Common. The term 
" common denominator ” is applied by Jevons to 
the function of money which lie tlim dc.scribos: 
“In a state of barter the pricc-eurreni list would 
lie a most complicated document, for each 
commodity would have to bo ipiotcd in teima 
of every other commodity. . . . Udween 100 
a'ticles thcro must exist no less lhan 49o0 
possible ratios of e.xchangc. . . . All such 
trouble is avoided if any one eoinnuxlity be 
chosen, and its ratio of exchange with each 
other commodity be quoted. The chosen 
commodity becomes a cunim07L lUnoniinator or 
eoiiimoii 7)ifafiurc of valur." (^Monry, p. 5). 
Jovons here uses “denominator” as equivalent 
to mca.v.ire of value—tho tcim which luMiiore 
frequenUy employs. 

According to Frof. Walkor a distinction 
shoulrl bo diawn between donon.inator and 
measuro of vahn-. “ Cuiionsly-coloured bits 
of paper with a government stamp upon them, 
whitdi it is felony to imitate,” ami ^^ithout 
“ intrinsic value,” maji servo the jmrpose of a 
coinmou dcuominatoi, but not that of a common 
incasiu-e of value (Walker, pp. 9, 280- 

288). (See vSrAKD.vni) OF YALL'ii.J f. Y. e. 

liEODAND. Any personal challcl which 
W'as found to ’have hecn the immediate cau.se 
of tho death of any rcasonahlB creature, was 
anciently forfeited to tho crown, to be given to 
(lod, as by distribution in alms to the poor. 
It seems to have lieen originally intended as an 
expiation for tho souls of such a.s M'ore snateliQil 
away by sudden death, just as the apparel of a 
stranger found dead went to purcha.se masses 
for his soul (Thorpe, Anglo-Sfixon Lmes and 
Jnstitnics), This may account for the rule of 
law that no doodand was due when an infant 
under the age of discretion was killed by a lall 
from a cart or horse, or the like, not in motion ; 
whereas if an adult person were so killed the 
thing was forfeited. If, however, the horse, 
cart or other thing in motion killed an infant 
it was doodand, as the misfortimo was then partly 
ONving to the negligence of the owner, who was 
thus rightly punished. If a thing not in motion 
were the occasion of a man's death only that 
part which was the immediate instrument was 
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forfeited ; but ii it were in motion all that went 
to make tlio wound more dangerous was forfeited. 
Thus if a man, climbing up ihe wheel of a cart, 
fell and was kilh'd, only tho wheel was dcodand ; 
but if the wlicel ran over his body, not only 
the wheel but the wdiole cart and load was 
deodaiul. It mattered not whether the owner 
of tlic thing was conccnic<l in-the killing or not, 
for if a man were killed with a sword ihe sword 
was doodand although not belonging to the 
man who used it. For this reason wo find in 
old indictments for homicide tlm ijistrumcnt of 
death and its value presented by the grand jury 
to cnublc tho king to claim tho dcodand. 
Dcodands were not due for accidents happening 
on tho higli seas out of the jurisdiction of the 
common law, neither did any dcodand accrue 
in the case of felonious killing, but cases occur 
in wliich sliips were valued f(jr deodand by 
n'a.son of aecide.nts at sisa. A Latin phrase 
allributcd to lhaetoii has, by mistranslation, 
given rise to erroneous statements as to what 
comslituled a deodand. “Omnia quit ad 
mortem movent,” evidently moaning all things 
wliich tend to proiluec death, has been rendered 
“move to death”; thus giving rise to ti^o 
tlieoiy that things in motion only were to be 
foi felted. Deoilands were finally'abolished alto- 
gi'ther by statute 9 it 10 Viet. c. 62. H. Ha. 

DEI’AUCIKUX (or De rAitoiEux), Antoine 
(1703-1708), born near Nisiiies, raised himself 
from tho rank of a peasuuit by his mathematical 
ability, which was at fust exerted in the con- 
sti’uction of sun-dials. A tranquil life dovoteil 
to .science — a^qilicd mathematics chiefly — 
U'rniiiiatcd at Paris, 1708. 

Dcparcicux's contributions to vitAl statistics 
give him a place in this dictionary. Ho con- 
• slructed life-tables based upon two seta of ob 
.sei'vationa, relating respectively to persons who 
had taken part in the French Tontines (?.r.), 

: and to tlie inliabitants of religious houses—monks 
I and nuns. It a}tj)CRrcd that tho religious cell- 
I bates hod the advantage in respect of longevity 
I at tlio earlier, bn* not at the later periods of 
life. It also appeared that tho expcctoMon of 
life at every ago was greater for nuns than for 
monks. Doparcicu.x seems to have been the 
first to (loline expectation of life (which he 
te.rmed vie nioyeniic), and to constiuct separate 
life-tables for maltis and females. Deparcieux’s 
treatment of slaListics commands the suffrago 
both of tho mathematician and tho general 
reailcr. “I do not see how he could have 
made a better use of hia data,’’.says tho speci¬ 
alist Milne ; while the lively Voltaire is be¬ 
lieved to have taken Dcjiarcieiix as the model 
of “tho geometer” who discourses so instruct¬ 
ively in L’honinic avx qmraiiie iens. 

Dcparcicux is sometimes called the eldtr^ to 
distinguish him from his nephew, Uciiarcieui 
tho younger, who wrote on tho same class of 
subjects as his nnelo, but with less effect. 
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Essai sw hs probaUliUs de la dark de la vie 
huTnaiiu (1746).— Reponse aitc ohjedions . . . 
(1746).— Addition d I'essai . . . (1760).—These 
works are in the library of the British Museum, 
entered in the catalogue under the head, Parcieux. 
The Jteponse is bound up with the Addition. 
De Moivre, Doctrine of Chances, 3rd ed. (1756), 
penultimate page. 

[Histoiro de I’Acadetuie Iloyale, Annco 1768, 
p. 155.— Eloge de M. De Parcieiix. — Richard 
Price, Observations on Reversionary RaymentSi 
4th ed. (1783), vol. ii. p. 180.— Maseres, Rrin- 
eipUs of Life Annuities (1783), Preface.—Tetens, 
Einleitung zur lierechnung der Leibrentcn (1785), 
p. 70.—F. Daily, Doctrine of Life Annuities, p. 
13.—Milne, Valuation of Annuities (1816), vol. 
ii. p. 555, and p. 574.— Assurayice Afagazine, 
vol. ii. p. 205, and vol. xv. p. 175.—Fair, Vital 
Statistics, p. 439.—Deparciou.v’s celebrated tables 
are given in some of the p.assagea above referred 
to. Other references, and a version of the tables, 
will bo found in the article on Deparcieux in 
Walford’s Insurance Cyclopaedia. ] f. t. e. 

DE PARIEU. See Pauieu, Esqiurol dr. 

DEPARTMENT. A separate bi-aiicli or 
division of the public administration. 

The varying character and the groat extent 
of the administrative functions of the state 
necessarily require for their effieient discharge 
6 similar division of labour and concentration 
of specialised knowledge and skill to that which 
is arranged in any well-organised industrial 
undertaking. It is not too much to say that 
without the most elaborate division and sub¬ 
division of official duties, and their concentration 
within appro]>riate areas, executive government 
would bo impossible. In addition to the ad¬ 
vantages which ordinarily follow the sjieeialiaa- 
tion of function, an e^rit de corps, or de.sire 
to look with a single eye to the eihciency of a 
particular doj>artmont, is fostered amongst the 
more re3jx)n3ible members of its staff. Such a 
result is of the greatest possible value to the 
public at large, although it is probable that in 
our own country it has been gained at the 
expense of the necessary ‘^integration,” and 
that •too little regard has been paid to the 
necessity for that “intimacy and firmness of 
the connections between the separate parts ” 
upon which the well-being of organisms, i>hysi* 
cal, industrial, or social, must depend. In the 
desire to avoid increase of expcn(iiture, or the 
undertaking of duties not quite in line with its 
own special functions, a department will at times 
be unwilling to perform services which would bo 
of advantage te the community, and apart from 
thj cabinet or the treasury—the one too much 
pressed with business of the first importance, the 
other looking at all questions mainly from the 
.financial side—no means of rectifying the separ¬ 
atist tendency exists. 

As may be supixtsed from the varying ro- 

J ttlrementa of the public servicof tlie actual 
ivislon of the administration into dcjiariineuts 


varies from time to time. Some of them, as m 
the case of the treasury, the privy council 
office, the homo ofDco, and the foreign oflico, 
are of old standing, ^\hLl.st othcis, as the office 
of the socretaiy for Scotland and the board of 
agricul turo and fisheries, have been more recently 
constituted. A reference to the particulars 
given iu the annual estimates for civil services 
will afford inluio.stiug evidence of the extensiou 
of the functions of governinont iu this country 
iu a comparatively recent period. 

The stateiiiout as to tlie “accounting depart¬ 
ments and services” jiiclixed to tlie estimates 
sho^vs that, leaving out of account the war 
office, the admiralty, and the three revenue 
departments—customs, inland revenue, and 
post office—the main divisions of the jmblio 
service were sixty-five in number, of which 
nine were exclusively Scotch aiul seventeen 
Irish. Some of these may he said to exist for 
tho control and service of tlic romaindci, 
the treasury, office of works, civil service com¬ 
mission, cxchetiwer and amlit department, and 
the stationery office. ^J'ho amount voted to be 
accounted for by tlio.se dejiartmeiits for Iho yoai 
1909-10, and by some of tlio other princi|)al de¬ 
partments, is shown in the following table : 


I Amount 

Accounting Department I vol* <i tor 

I ItiOy- 10 . 


Tieasury (15 voLoh, iiicliuling Olil Age 

rensions). 

('IHce of Works (li; vote.s) 

Jloanl n{ I’uhlic Works, Irelau'l (ivotf-) 
(kvil Service Gomua.ssion 
Hxchoqiicr and Audit Dupartnicnf . 

.''Uiuoncry Ollico. 

Treiisiiry Solicitor. 

Treasury Kcrm'rnlinititKT in InduiKl (lor 
County Court Odiri'is, Indind) . 
Uninc Olllce (y votes) .... 
Foreign Oflicu {'1 votes) .... 
j Colonial Office (H votes) .... 
I Board of Trade (4 vote.s) . . , . 

I Secrotiiry for Hcolluiid . . . . 

I Cliief SccroUry, Ireland (S votes) . ‘ . 

. I'aymaster-Qeueral (for SujHuauuuutionfl, 

j etc.). 

I Payiriasler of the Suprorne Court (2 votes) 
King’s an<l Lord Treasurers Remein- 
bnuioer (3 votes) . t. . . . 

Aceountant-Ocneral ufthe Supremo Court, 

In-land. 

Hoard of Agriculture and Fishories 
Dejiartment of Agriculture, etc., Ireland 

Ordnance Survey. 

Local Governinnnt Board . 

Ilegistnir-GoneraVs Olllce 
I.()cal Governmi-nt Board, Indand . 

Prisons Department (England and the 

Colonies). 

Prisons Department (Scotland) 

,> It (Ireland) . 

liUiid Commission, Ireland 
Dublin MotropoliUn Police . . 

Constabulary, Irnland .... 
Education Department (England mnl 
Wales) . . .... 

Bnlish Museum. 

Public Education (Scotland) . . . 

It n (Ireland) . . . 

Sundry other Doiiartments . . 


i!0,30I,<)r,0 


I 3S,dO!| 

j 

702,!)r,0 

‘ni,8')7 

110,S75 
63.S,2.',0 
<157,877 
1,8-12,421 
527,220 
30,010 
460,574 

501,139 

300,826 

129,003 

104,919 
173,1(50 
207,.601 
£00,07C 
254,294 
44,816 
77,781 


763,737 

97,81X1 

U2,5’.16 

803,077 

00,953 

1,3B(J,01S 

13,648,792 I 
179,228 
2,147,641 
1,621,921 
008,.VB 


Total. 


'£40,760,1481 
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[Tbe estimates*for Civil Services, 1892-93 (P.P. 
No. 48 of 1892) may be referred to. See also 
BnnEAUcnACY.] 'f- h- 

U EPAKTMENT (Fua n (M-:). A term a[ii)lieil 
to the principal territorial and adiTiinibtrati\'o 
area existing in France. The division of that 
country into Jc]»a! tiiiciit8 was first citcctcd by the 
decree of the 22nd Deccniber 178'J, the arrange¬ 
ment being embodied in Art. I. of tlio Consti¬ 
tution of 1791. There arc at the pio.smt time 
eighty-six departments, or cighty-seven if the 
“territory of Belfort,” the reniuaiit of one of 
the de)>artmeuts ceded to Germany in 1871, be 
regarded os a separate department. Since 1889, 
the three departments of Algeria have also been 
treated, for most jmrposcs, as part of France 
proper. The area of a department ranges from 
184 square miles in the case of the Seine to 
3597 square miles in the case of the Landes, the 
average being about 2300 .S(juare miles, or more 
than one-tliird the area of Wales. A department 
is administeied by a jirefcct aiqioiiitcd by and 
representative of tlic central authority. Ho is 
assisted hy a conf^cil tfciifrulf elected by universal 
suflnigc, and a eouueil of prefecture, nominated 
by the central autliority, for the pnrjioso of de- 
oiding legal (lucstions and advising the prefeet 
when ask(;d to do so. Kach department isdivided 
into “arrondis^enicnts,” these again into “can- ■ 
tons,” and tlie “cantons” into “communes.” 

[See block’s Diciionnairr' de Vadministration 
fran^nise, and JHctionnaire denial de la I'oh- 
t\f[ve .—“Local (lovcrumeiit in Fraiiee,” by M. 
Waddiiigton, isineieenth t'entuTiiy July 1888 ] 

T. n. E. 

DEPOPULATION (Tkum). The laying waste, 
destroying, and unpcojding of a place (Co. 12 
Rep. p. 30), stated to bo “now the apparent 
ellect of enclosing loidsliips and niunors, where¬ 
by several good old villages have been retluccd 
from a great number of sutiicient {arms to a 
few cottages,”,by Cowcl {Inlcqm-tCft ed. 1637), 
in whose time an extensive inquiry into the de¬ 
population of the rural districts was carried out. 
The same writer states that Lhyopvlatorca mjro- 
rum “were so called ^ccausc, by ju'ostrating 
and ruining bou.^es, they seemed to depopulate 
wowns” ; and dcpopulativ ayronim was a great 
oflenee at common law lor which benefit of clergy 
was denied. The pullhig down of farm-houses 
and conversion of arable into pas'lure was checked 
by 4 Henry VII., and other well-known acts 
throughout the Tudor period (Cunningham, I. 
4G8). Dcpo]mlation might also ensue fiom 
excessive taxation or purveyance {l)uilo<jns, i. 
8). The unit of prosperity in the earlier and 
later inquisitions alike was the plough itself— 
the extent of dcpoj)ulation being asecrtri'ned 
by the reduced number of ploughs iu each 
village. u. Ua. 

DEPOPULATION, in Riouation to Euono- 
Mio History, lias hitherto been chiefly con¬ 
sidered as a remarkable but disconnoctod pheno¬ 


menon. Thus, while it is usual to dilate upon 
the alaiining proportions of tliis social move¬ 
ment at several distinct ]»eriod.s of our history, 
it has not always occurred to the general his¬ 
torian to regard it as a visitation, possible 
under the political environments of every age. 

'fhe truth is that the same causes—the visi¬ 
tation of Go<l and the inhumanity of man— 
have not infrequently o)ierated to produce the 
same results throughout successive centuries. 
At uncertain, though constantly rccuiTing inter¬ 
vals, this social scourge has hindered the <'airest 
prospects of industrial ])rogress. Though in 
recent years less known as a factor in economic 
life, in earlier days depopulation saddened the 
reigns of ])owcrfnl monarehs—causing alike, the 
exullation of foreign enemies or trade rivals and 
the lament of successive generations of social 
reformcr.s. 

Tlie de])opulation of Saxon ami Nonnan 
England wa.s rather general than local, and of 
historical rather than economic interest, except 
for the insight that is afforded by it into the 
industrial resources of the eountiy. The re¬ 
curring pestilences and famines, am! flic jiaitial 
invasions of the next thiee centuries lidt an 
equally indelible mark upon the page o! history; 
but it is with individual enterprise and tlie 
]>ublic policy wliieh governed its ci-aselcsa 
workings from the 14lli to the 17th ccntuiy 
that we are especially eouceriicd. 

The “jieacc of the plough” is perhaps a 
fanciful term applied to a very real force in the 
national polity. It denotes a predominant 
interest in tlie ])ursuit of agriculture, as form¬ 
ing the very basis of tbo industrial life of the 
nation. Herein its chief wealth was invested, 
hereby its entire Ihianccs weie adjusted, and the 
ploughshare and the rea))iug-hook continued to 
be idealised as the symbols nf native industry 
for centuries after they had been ])ractically 
rcplaceil by the shcjiheid’s crook and the 
weaver’s shuttle. Theiefoie, from Saxon times 
onwards wo find the peace of the plough pre¬ 
served by a succession of remedial measures in¬ 
tended to foster a freiiucntly declining imflistry. 

It is to be remembered that down to the 
close of the 13th century not only the main 
resources of the country but the cliief part of 
the rnyal revenue were derive^ from this source. 
This is the jicriod of the great pia'dial suiwcys, 
and of agricultural treatises; the period of 
Cakitcaue and Scutage (q.v.), and of royal 
coinmissioiis of inquiry into the grievances of 
the rural community. The Dmlogus de Naa*- 
mn’o alludes to one of these iuquisitiotfc iu the 
well-known story of the king on his progress 
being waylaid by husbandmen bearing their 
idle i)louglisharc8 aloft “asasymbol of agricul¬ 
tural depression.” A few original fragments 
of another inquisition of the 12th century have 
survived, which almost anticipate the com¬ 
plaints of the English peasant insurgents of the 
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IBtli century. The Saxon Chronicle givca but few as complete na tlic cnriom 

ample instaiKses of agricultural distress and de- rcturn.s made in tlm year lf)17 {Lam?'!. MSS., i. 
population over a wide period, b\it it is not till 50) and tlic still moio exLonsivo returns made 
we reach the middle of the 14th century that in pnrsiiauccolTetiers-jjateiildated 20th August 


the evil assumes the cliai’actcristic type which 
BO long prevailed. Beforo the reign of Edward 
III. the intere-st of the crown in the distribii- 
tion of wealth liad undergoim a cliange. The 
shcrilTa fanns no longer enabled Iho king “to 
live of hia own"; great escheats brought with 
them greater waste ; the last desperate attempt 
to exact the full feudal liabilities of the military 
tenants by new-fangled inquisitions, Novill'a 
taxation—as odious and as fruitless as NoyA 
ship-money—had failed. The crown, therefor^ 
was compelled to drift with the flowing tide. 
It spread its nets there and drew in an am^de 
revenue from customs and subsidies and farms 
of the Lombard and Flomisli publicans in i>laco 
of feudal levies and the plunder of tlic Jewish 
mortgagees. The staple articles of the ex])ort 
trade of England became wool and fells, and 
leather and fats. Corn was henceforth exported 
only under the sliding hcale. Then followed 
the plague, and in its w’ake inclosurcs and con¬ 
vertible iiusbandry. Then the ])ni‘dial insurrec¬ 
tion, and the industrial revolution liad begun. 

Prom the close of the 14 tli to the beginning of 
the irth century wo cjin truce the dc]>yptilution 
of the English rural districts in the eninpluiiil.s 
and remonstrances of the oppressed, backed by 
a long siring of useless remedial measures, not 
wholly inspired as miglit besuiiposed by the good¬ 
will of visionary churchmen, benevolent despots, 
and alannist legislators, but by the far-seeing 
policy of the great ministers of the crown, the 
obvious meaning of which is apparent in nio'it 
of the economic tracts of the Ib’th century as a 
preparation for the deadly struggle between the 
landed and the moneyed interests. 

In one aspect the Statute of Labourers itself 
was devLsetl for the encouragement of tillage. 
It was so expressed in its later editions, and 
almost simultaneously the act of dejiopulating 
is mentioned as a felony. •All through the 
16th Century the evil grew while the feudal 
system dwindled. The feudal surveys of Henry 
VI. are an instructive commentary upon the 
Testa d& Nevi/l on the one hand and the 
Statute of Fines m the other. It was in the 
rcigu of Henry 'VTI. that the sulTcring conse- 
- quent on inclosurcs was first brought promin¬ 
ently fonvard In a well-known statute. Thi.s^ 
however, and the similar measures of the next 
four reigna seem to have given no real relief to 
the congft.sted districts. Even the partial migra¬ 
tion Qf labour to the towns was iusuflicient to 
cope with this distress. The real solution was 
‘^‘the increased employment^of labour made pos- 
libl,e by the succeiis of convertible husbandry. 

There are many valuable materials extant to 
enable us to estimate both the causes and the 
axtent of this depopulation in the 16tb century, 


1508, which have hitherto been little known 
{Chnibxry Ik-cords, Tetly Bag, J)qi(jpulatwns), 
This latter instrument recites that the crown 
being given to understand that there are in many 
[«irts of England, and notably in the county ol 
Bedford, “many houses pulled downo, lett tc 
<iecay, standingc voide and uninhabited, or the 
ground that ol former tymes belonged to 
dwelliiige-houscs dismomberud and taken from 
I ihem aii'l greate quantities of' ground hereto- 
jHorouac'd for arrablc convertoii to justurc, by 
which and by many other hiny 'lfr aiul corrupt 
practises and dev our Kcainie is in many 
partes wa-t< d and wi'pcpulatcd to tl;c, gcicvanco 
of our people the damage of our estate and 
against tl-c ancient eominon lawe.-; ami •'latutcs 
of our ‘tea.iu'- and which wo ;u 'etciMinf-d !o 
rcim arm and icdrosse,” t[:e loid r. .;tc?i 'iits and 
cerhu Ivniglitu ami cstjuin^ -''veral of the 
liume counties, to \vhie)j Ih.b iiujiiisition seems 
to have boon coiiiinoil arw hereby empowered 
t.» inquire by a .swi'm |U"\ and cxamiimtiim of 
witnesses as to i,lie tact-- alleged in iho sehcwlulo. 

The aniclos of the inquiry are to the 
following ellcct;—(1) How many towns, 
villagos, churches, hanilotH, borougli.s, j-ulslies, 
dwelling-hou.ses, faniis or farmhousos, families, 
ploughs, or umancics in the county oi Bedford 
have siuce the tweuty-foiirth year of Elizabeth 
boeu dejiopulated, and by whoso fault ami by 
what means; and tlie population maintained 
belojcand after such depopulation; (2) what 
gruunils have been converted from tillage into 
pasture; (3) what lands liavti been severed from 
the farm - buildings; (4) what farm buildings 
have been {lulled down; (6) who hold more 
than one farm ; (6) who have evicted their 
tenants ; (7) what inclosurea havp been made. 

Tlie returns to this inquiry, which were 
ordered to be made into the Chancery before the 
October following, give us a complete picture 
of the agi'arian revol^ition during a given 
pcriixl within a given district They are as 
complete in their way as the Hundred Rolls of 
the 13th eeutuiy, and they may bo regarded 
as the .summary of the agrarian question before 
it disa|ipoared ffom public view lor anotlicj two 
centuries. It was ujion the evidence of this 
commission that the lawyem of the 17th cen¬ 
tury based their definitions of depojiulation. 
and it is in this connection that it has descended 
to us as an ecuiiomic term. 

[Cunniijgliaiu, vol. ii. Appendix.—The Inqiem- 
tion of l.")17, edited by I. S. licadain.—TVonMC- 
iiona of H. JJist. Soc. (N.y.) vol. vi. pp, 167-314.J 

H. Hb. 

DEPOPULATION (Oauseh). The term de¬ 
population is now used in a sense very dili’erent 
from that onginally assigned to it. Sooha true 
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de|)opuIatioi!^ dr slrippiog a count :y of its in- 
liabitauts, as lias occurred in ilie past in 
Meao])otainia, and parts of central Asia, 

is scarcely known hi these days, but the terra 
depopulation is now applied to the case of any 
country, or part of a country, in which tlie 
population as measured from time to time is 
found to be diminishing. 

The causes of depopulation are numerous; for 
oonvonience they may be grouped under three 
headings, physical^ folilicaX^ and economic, but 
usually several causes contribute to the result 

A. Physical Causes. —(1) Volcanic efrup- 
tions, within the usually restricted limits of 
their action, produce more considerable effects 
than might be supposed, both in direct destruc¬ 
tion of life and in rendering large tracts 'of 
country incapable of cultivation. Among the 
more notable outbui’sls of volcanic force which 
hove thus caused de])Opulation may be men¬ 
tioned the eruptions of "Vesuvius in 79 A.ix ami 
a^'oin in 1822; ofEtnain 1609, which destroyed 
fourteen villages; of Papaudayaiig in Java in 
1772, which is said to have buried 40 villages 
with 3000 persons; of Galunguug, also in 
Java, in 1822, which killed 4000 peo]>lc; of 
the Volcan de Agiia in Guatemala in 1541 ; of 
Skaptar Jokull in 1783, which destroyed one- 
sixth of the Inhabitants and oiio-half of the 
live stuck of Iceland, and rendered great part 
of the iriaml piuinaiiontly sterile ; of tlic “king 
of volcanoes,’' Mauna Loa, in Hawaii, in the 
years 1855, 1868, and 1881 ; of the oil wells 
at Baku in 1887 ; and of Toiiihoro, in the 
island of Sumbawa in 18J5, said to have de¬ 
stroyed 12,000 people. Again in 1883 one of 
the most rrmarkablo outbursts of which w’e 
have records occuni-d in Krakatoa, causing a 
loss of life estimated at the time to amount to 
75,000 ; while lastly, Taraw'ora in 1886 covered 
a largo tract of the north island (New Zealand) 
with raud an^d ashes. (Soe, for volcanic pheno¬ 
mena generally, Humboldt’s Go.mojf). 

(2) Floods.—lih^ Ho-aiig Ho affords the most 
striking instances,—in 1851-53 it changed its 
coui’se and buried wlylo villages in mud ; in 
1888, breaking down its banks once more, it 
gave rise to an appalling catastrophe, over¬ 
whelming it is said at least ono million of people 
and causing eubscquoutly widespread famine. 

(3) Changes of climate^ •more especially 
drought, due to the neglect of irrigation works, 
or the dcstiraction of forests, may cause the land 
to be incapable of Bustaining as large a popula¬ 
tion as formerly. The condition of Mesopo¬ 
tamia since its conquest by the Tuiks in 1615 
is a conspicuous example of the former, North 
China of the latter, case. Mr. J. A. Baines, 
census commissioner of India, says (Times of 
India, IStliApril 1891) that the census proved 
that a local malarial fever had caused consider¬ 
able emigration from Itajshahye and Nuddea 
in Bengal. 


(4) Pestilence w'os formerly in Europe, as it 
is still ill Asia, both a potent and a frequent 
cause of depopulation (see Black Dkatu). In 
modern times the epidemics of cholera in 1849, 
1858, 1864, 1867, and 1866, of smallpox in 
1871, and of influenza in 1890, 1891, and 
1892 decidedly checked the natural increase of 
the population in several countries of Europe 
(soe Statistical Chronology of Plagues and Pesti¬ 
lence as affecting Human Life, etc., by C. "Wal- 
ford, 1884). 

( 5 ) FamiTies resulting from failure of crops 
duo to exceptional soasons or plagues of locust, 
or to groat disasters such as the bursting of 
their banks by riveis, have often been greatly 
aggravated by pestilence or war; in fact, these 
three causes are frequently inseparably bound 
together. The most notable instance in recent 
times of famine causing considerable depopula¬ 
tion in Europe occurred in Ireland in 1847, 
but In India famines still from time to time 
gi'catly check the gi-owth of iKjjiulation. Great 
famines occurred in 1 770, 1781-83, 1790-92, 
and even so recently as 1860-61 half a million 
of pco]>]o perished from famine in Noith- 
West India, while in 1865-66 it is believed 
that one and a half million perished in Orissa. 
However, in 1874 and 1876 the efforts of the 
Govormnent were so far eifectual as to jtrevent 
any gi'eat loss of life excejit in a few districts. 
Mr. Baines (Times of India, 18th April 1891) 
says that the famine tracts of Madi’as, which 
showed considerable depletion in 1881, filled 
up rapidly by 1891 owing to the return of 
emigi'ants or to actual immigration from other 
districts. There was an awful rainine in North 
China in 1877-78 in which millions are rc])ortcd 
to have perished (sec Famines of the World, 
etc., by 0. Walford, Journal of the Statistical 
Society, vol. xli. 433, vol. xlii. 79). 

B. Political Causes.—(6) War, involving 
as it once did the massacre of women and 
children, and the caiTyiug off of whole nations 
into slavery, has been a most powerful cause of 
depopulation, eapccially in Asia and Africa. 
The extinction of aboriginal races in* recent 
times boa often been a result of increasing 
population, the stronger race displacing the 
weaker, but the conquests of such nations of 
waiTiors as the Matabelo have caused great 
diminution of more civilised races like the 
Moshonas, Modern wars are comparatively 
short in duration, while owing to sanitary 
precautions pestilences do not so often follow 
in their train. Thus it has biecu said that the • 
war between Prussia and Austria in 4866 waa 
the first in which more men were killed in 
action than died of sickness, lii Franco in 
1854 and 1855 the deaths exceeded the births 
by 69,318 and 36,606 respectively, and in 
Austria in 1866 by 67,831 ; in both this result 
was the combined effect of cholera and war. 

In France again in 1870 and 1871 there was an 
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ixcoas of deaths over births of 103,394 and 
144,889 respectively, a disastrous result of the 
var, the commune, and an epidemic ot small¬ 
pox. 

(7) Actual deportation of the people, as in the 
amiliar instances of the Jews in the IkibyIonian 
aptivity, the Jews expelled from Spain (1492), 
ind the Moors also from that country (1G09). 
This headinj,' connects itself with the next one 
)0 be considered. 

(8) Religious persecution drove the Huguenots 
rom France, the Pilgrim Fathers from England, 
,iid is now driving tlie Jews from Russia, to the 
;reat economic disadvantage of the persecuting 
ountry in each case. 

(9) Rad government is not perhaps directly a 
T’cat cause of (le[)opidation, but indirectly it 
issists. Restrictions on trade, oppressive taxa- 
ion, bad land laws, capricious interference with 
ho liberty of the subject, as well as social and 
(olitical agitation, all discourage the gi'owth of 
jopulation ; but of all acts of government 
irobably compulsory military service has most 
fleet in stimulating emigration. 

C. Economic Causes. —Tliough the action 
if these is often not so obvious as in the case of 
latural and political causes, and is often dilli- 
ult to unravel saiisfactorily, yet they are I'oally 
ar moip powerful than all the otlier causes put 
ogether. 

(10) The repeal of the Poor Law .—The old 
aw of settlement in England was intended to 
prevent men from leaving their native pai ishes ; 
t was a protective measure which tended to 
ceep up artificially the number of the niral 
population; its rejical natiuvdly facilitated 
nigration ami to that extent contributed to 
ocal depopulation. The same is tme of the 
ibolition of out-door relief to able-hodied men. 
The poor law has, however, in .some eases pro- 
iuced the same result in an op}iosite V'ay ; i.e. 
lome landlonls, to prevent the poor from bceom- 
ng chargeable upon the land, cleare<l their 
jstates of cottages and so cau.scda veritable de¬ 
population within a limited arRt. 

(11) •TA/? formalwi of deer forests .—Some 
Scotch landowners, hnding tliey could obtain 
Oetter routs by devoting their laud to sporting 
purposes, liave followed the classical example 
)f William the Cgnqucror, and removed all 
igricnltural tenants with a view to making 
leer forests. Naturally this has taken place 
)nly in those parts of the Highlands where the 
land was poor and ill ada})ted to agriculture. 
To some extent*the iuhabitants have found 
jompensa^ing employment in nieoting the pfir- 
lonal wants of the sportsmen. The real objcc- 
licp to such afToresling seems rather to be to 
\U selfish character than to the withdrawal of 
k small quantity of land frofai cultivation. 

A'return to the House of Commous dated 
itU August 18yl gives certain “ paftieulars of 
all deer forests and lands exclusively devoted 


to sport in Scotland.” From this we leam that 
the total amount of such lands was in 1883 no 
less than 2,292,193 acres, and that 274,980 
acres have h(!en aliorestcd since, the recent 
additions being in tlie counties of Argyll, In¬ 
verness, Ross and Cioniarty, and Sntlierland. 
The number of ])crsons displaced is not given, 
but there lire larious indications that at any 
rate the groat(!i‘ j'art of th ’.and devoted to 
sport can he of but slight agricultural value, 
thus (1) Two-thirds oi’ t he estates coinpi-ised 
laud having an altitude exceeding 2500 feet 
above the sea, wliile in only four estatc.s was 
the higlicst land under 1000 feet. (2) In 
about half the estates the rent belorc and alter 
atlbrestation is given ; in the very great majority 
of cases the tijioiiing rent is greater than the 
old rents, often several tinie.s as great, in only 
three cases is the new rent 25 per cent below 
the old. (3) The rent before alforestation 
average-din more than one-fourth of the aercago 
for which the facts are available from nil to 
under 2^d. an acre ; In nearly half the. aercago 
hetweeirsd. and 8d., and in less than one-fourth 
between 9d. end Is. 8d., the la.st being the 
highest rent recorded. Land comniaiuling sueh 
average rents could sustain but a trilling pas¬ 
toral or agricultural ]io]n;iaLion. 

(12) The re]»‘al <>/ (he com laws, by bringing 
down the artilicia) jiriee of wheat, caused the 
tillage of laml ill adapted for the gr'iwth of 
cereals to be no longer prolitahlc ; hence some 
lands either weiit our of cultivation altogcllicr 
or were devoted to pasturage,- in either cose 
there was leas employment for I'lhjur on the 
fanris alfoctcd. 

(13) The application of machinery to agri- 
evUnre enables the same amount of land to be 
cultivated by the labour of a .smaller number of 
men. The cause has operated wi'lely in djil'erent 
parts of the world. 

(14) The lyntralisalinn of manufacluixs, duo 
to the ar!i))Jtion of the factory system, has 
caused the decay of village industries such as 
hand-loom weaving, and has lessened tho 
importance of the villagi>ciurtsmcii. 

(15) The direct aUrailion of large tovms, not 
merely as oli’ering higher wages to labour, hiii 
as alfording more interests, more amusements, 
in short, more “life,” is a })otetit factor in 
j>romoting d"populatiou in rural districts. 

(16) Improved education and n tiu'-ap pi'csa 
make men moic ambitious and more icsUess, 
while by familiarising them with tiew itl-'is 
they make tlicm less fearful of eliatigo. .Moia- 
over in rural districts com]»ul3ory education 
tends to prevent children from being early 
ajiprenticed to the soil, and learning tna 
manifold duties connected v/ith agricultural 
labour. 

(17) The rise in the standard of Uving is a 
very potent and widespread cause of migration, 
and hence of rural depopulation. Man are no 
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longer contend to live under the old oonditiona 
which satisfied the few wants of their grand¬ 
parents ; they want better food, bettor clothes, 
better houses, and shorter hours of labour ; to 
obtain these tilings they must earn better wages; 
hence they arc stimulated to leave tlnur homes 
in scarchof more reinuncrativo employment than 
their native villages afford. This cause Ims no 
doubt boon largely ojierative in keeping up the 
great stream of emigration from Ireland, a 
stream which coTniiionccd to flow long hcloro 
the ])otato famine brought it into notoriety. 

(18) Improved communications, railways and 
steamships, co-operate powerfully with many 
of the above causes to accelerate the depojuila- 
tionofthe rural districts; they bring corn from 
distant countries where it can be grown more 
cheaply, and so bring down prices ; conversely 
they make mor^ fertile soils readily accessible 
to settlers ; they bring manufactured articles to 
remote country places and so injure village 
industries ; they facilitate the removal of 
labourers to factories and minus ; they oven, as 
in the case of Cornwall, transport miners to 
richer and more easily worked lodes in distant 
lands ; in a few cases they lead to local de- 
po]'iilatiun by diverting old liin s of traffic. 

(19) ImpiviX'Dirnis in Innj'' lonuis lead to the 
defiopulation of their central aieas, dwelling 
liouses are turned into places of business or 
removed to make room for public buildings, 
wliile large <learances arc made for railways 
and new sLieets. This has long been an 
obvious fact in London, but a like movement 
is also in jnogi’css not only in such towns as 
Manchester, Liverjiool, and Birmingham, but 
even, as sbowii by the la.st census, in Sydney 
and in Adelaide ; no doubt the same is true of 
most lai'ge towns Tliioughout the world. 

(20) An abnormal or/e and mx constUulion of 
the population, the rr'snlt of war or emigration, 
lowers the yiarriage rate and consequently the 
rate of natuial incrca.se. In England there is 
a marked e.\ccss of women, in many of her 
colonics an oven more marked deficiency ; in 
Ireland ajjd in many jural rlistricts of England 
there is a great cxcc.ss of old people. 

(21) Deferred marriatje and the artificial 
Hmitalion of children both contribute to de¬ 
population by lowering the rate of natural 
increase, Tito first is a pow^rful cause in the 
upper and middle cla-sses in England, the 
second is a still more powerful cause in France, 
and is said to bo hi some portions of the United 
States. To what extent families are thus 
restricted in England is uiicertiiin, hut the 
practice has many aide advocate.3 and the 
subject is now widely and openly discussed in a 
manner that would not have been believed to 
be possible a few years ago. In France the 
peculiar land system which compels the division 
of real estate e(iually among tlio children tends 
to make small families specially desired. 


The economic question arises whether pro¬ 
tection, in whatever form applied, can succeed 
in achieving the result aimed at. In the case of 
France, which restricts its birth-rate to such a de¬ 
gree that it increases more slowly thau any other 
nation, docs France produce os many latioufei*8 
as she requires ? If so, why are there more 
foreigners in Franco than in any otlier country ? 
Docs she have to imjiort Belgians, Swis-s, and 
Italians because she iias nut ouough French¬ 
men for licr needs 1 The foreign born in France 
increased from 380,831, or IT per cent ,1 the 
population, in 1851, to 1,120,531, or 2*9 per 
cent of the population, in 1886, numbers and 
proportions not approaclicd in any other country 
of Eurojio. Between the censuses of 1872 and 
1886 the increase in the j'Opulation of Fiance 
was 2,116,082, of which 385,863 prisons, or 
18 per cent, were foieigii horn. The census of 
1891 showed a diminution of the number of 
Ibroigners by 13,-lie, jirobably the clfect of the 
alien law of 1888. In 1911 the foreigners 
were over 2*7 lM;r cent of tlio population. 

Rural Depopulation inEivjlavd ami IValcs .— 
TIic division ol a pojuilation into iirhaii and 
rural is a matter of considerable ditiiculty, and 
strict comparisons at successive jieriods are 
scarcely piacticable. In the Census of England 
and ft'alcs lS8t it is shown that whereas “ the 
town population, i.e. inhabitaiiLs of the districts 
and sub-districts wliich inclmlc the chief towns,” 
increased in the census iiiLeivals since 1851 by 
19-41, 18-09, and 19-63 per cent respectively, 

I “the country population, i.e. the inhabitants 
: of the smaller towns and the country parishes,” 

; increased by 4-12, 7-32, and 7-42 percent. The 
I Prelimiiwrij Report of the. Census of England and 
\ Wales I8'ji shows that in the ten years 1881- 
I 91 tlio “urban sanitary districts” increased by 
15-3 percent, the “rural sanitary districU” by 
only 3-4 per cent. A similar increase for both 
urban and rural districts is recorded for the 
decade 1891-1901. Our rural population in¬ 
creased, hut so slowly as to be almost stationary. 
But the census if 1911 shows an improvement, 
an impoitant factor being the diminislfed loss 
of the nual districts by migradon. 

Dr. A. L. Bowlcy in a paper read before the 
Statistical Society, RuralRopulaticmsinEngland 
and Wales (see Journal, 1914), discusses rural 
population “ from consideration of its density ” 
as being more satisfactory than definitions based 
on occupations or “on the administrative dis¬ 
tinction between ui-ban and rural districts,” 
which latter he regards as mialeading, since, as t 
he points out, the population of m8ny rural 
districts may be raised by the inclusion of an 
industrial, mining, or suburban population. The 
method of selection has been to include all 
districts in wliich the dcii.sity (1911) was not 
over 30 per 100 acres, and such districts in 
which it was 30 to 50 per 100 acres where it 
could bo ascertained that there were no mines, 
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factories, industries, no residential district for 
persons working in largo towns, no disturbing 
causes such as military camps, large schools, 
asylums, temporary works on railways, etc. An 
examination of Dr. Ifowlcy’s tables shows that 
out ol C3 administrative counties the strictly 
rural population Imd decreased in since 18U1; 
of these, 9, Cornwall, Hereford, Westmoreland, 
Denbigh, Anglesey, Merioneth, Cards, Mont¬ 
gomery, Pembroke, lost continuously; 4, North- 
ants, Cumberland, Kadnor, Carmarthen,drojiped 
in 1901 and have not altered since; 16, Devon, 
Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, Berks, Bucks, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridge, Lines, Betls, Oxford, Glou¬ 
cester, Shropshire, E. and N. Ridings of Yorks, 
dropped in 1901 and rose slightly in 1911 ; 4 
remained stationary, Hunts and Northumber¬ 
land tliroughout the perioil, Kiitland and Breck¬ 
nock dropped and rose again. 01 the 20 counties 
in which tile rural distriet-s have imiiroved, 6 im¬ 
proved continuously, Hants (with 1. of Wight), 
Surrey, Stall's, W. Riding of Yoiks, Lancs, Flint; 
9, Kent, Herts, Essex, Monmouth, Worcester, 
■Warwick, Derliy, Notts, Cheshire, though higher 
in 1911 than in 1891, hail dropped in 1901 ; 
3, Sussex, Leicester, Glamoigaii, were stationary 
in 1901 and rose in 1911. Durham rose in 1901 
and has not altered since. Carnarvon rose in 
1901 and ilropiped slightly in 1911. 
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1801. 

1901. 

1911. 

1011. 

1891- 

llMll.S 

1901- 

I'Jll. 

IHLH- 
1911 •' 

Cornwall 

l.U 

149 

1 ir< 

v.> 

- 3-2 

— 2.6 

- s-s 

S. Weitl-crii) 

08S 

f)42 

(>18 

11 

- G-7 

H- 1 

- 5'8 


l,'i5 

1,09 

170 

n 

+ 2G 

+ II 1 

i'll 4 

Surrey 

63 

.09 

07 

ss 

-I-11-3 

f-14 

! 28-4 

Home 

G23 

009 

C30 

21, 

- 2-2 

-}• 6 


OountiesS 







- 1 

Eastprn 


950 

988 

Iff 

- 4 

+ 3 


.022 

492 

503 

Hi 

- 5-7 

-1- 2 

— 3 6 

Wetibern 

240 

934 

237 

Ik 

- 2-6 

+ T.k 

- 1'2 

W. Miillaixl 

281 

230 

290 

£3 

- -3 

+ 3-7 


N. MiiHanii 

601 

609 

528 

19 

+1 

+ 4 

-1- 4-8 

nnd N.W. 





> 31 


- 27 

Nortlicrn 

473 

4C3 

466 

10 

+ -s 

N. Waliw 

17i‘. 

177 

177 

18 

+ ’6 

o 

+ '5 

Mid-Wales 

157 

147 

140 

8 

- 6-4 

- I'S 

- 7 4 

8. Wales 

109 

106 

103 

13 

- 3-7 

- 2 

- 6‘6 

Olamorgaa 

18 

18 

23 

pj 

0 

+ 28 

-i-28 


1 Excluding Cornwall. 2 Excluding Hants and Surrey. 
8 Not Troig Dr. liowlny’d table. 


The rural population of England dropjied 
- 7 per cent in the last 50 years (sec below), 
and only 6 out of the 11 districts considered 
showed an increase. Of tlie individual counties 
only 10 fhowed*au increase in the SO years, 
Hants, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Worcester, Staffs, 
Clieshire, W. Riding of Yorks, Flint, Car¬ 
narvon, while Derby remained unaltered. Dr. 
Bowley further shows that, the rural popula¬ 
tion Increa.sed SO por cent in the period 1801- 
'61, was stationary between 1861-71,^ell 10 per 
sent by 1901, and recovered 3 per cent by 1911, 


Increase err Decrease per cent in Regislraiior 
Counties, Industrial, etc. Regions deducted, 
for the last 50 years. 





1831-' 

IWll- 

mi- 

IWl- 



m. 

91. 

itiui. 

11. 



-3 

~1S 

-8 

- 4-7 

- 1-6 

-27 


— 2 

- 7 

-4 

- 7 

+ 1 



+ 2 

- i-k 

d 2 

+ 7 

•b 9 

+12-8 

Surrey 

+7 

+ 4 

-fit 

+n 

-fltJ-9 

-1-48 

Home Count,icsS 

+ 4 

= 

= 


+ 6 

-|-68 

Eastern . 

-1 

- 5 

-4 

- 6 

+ 3 


S. Midland 

-1 

- 6 

-4-5 

- 6 

-f 2 


Western . 

•f-l 

— 5 

-4 


+ 1 

- "S 

W. Midlaml 

+ 1 


-5 

= 

+ 3-5 

-f- 6’7 

NorUi Miilliiiul 
and N.W. 

-1 

+ 1 

-2 


-b 4 

4- 1’6 

Northern . 

-4 

- 2 

-4 

- 4 

+ 1 

- 9'9i 

N. Wales . 

+2 

‘h 3 

-7 

+ 1 

= 


Mid-Wiiles 


- 4 

-S 

- 6 



B. Wales . 

-.0 

_ 2 

-2 

- 8 

4 

-13 

Rural England . 

= 

- >5 


- 3-7 

I- 2.9 

- 7 


1 ExciliaingCorniMill Bxclu,lies lliuits and Surrey. 

8 Not liom Dr. Lov ley’r talile. 


Do next investigates laud occupations, a;jd 
lioints out tliat tlie variations in rural popula¬ 
tion are not parallel witli tlioso of persons en¬ 
gaged ill ngricultiire. Tliesc .showed a decrease 
fio"ii 1861 to 1901, hut a slight iiicrca.se in 1911. 

Rand Depopulation in Seotlmui .—Altliough 
the population of Scotland has increased in 
every decade since 1801, the iihciiomenon of so- 
called depopulation lias been exhibited in certain 
areas. Tlireecouiilies.l’oi tli, Kinross, and Argyll, 
I'Kiclicd tlicir maxiiiiiiiii iu 1831 (I’erth and 
Kinross aio now sliglitly rising); oiic, Inverness, 
in 18)1 ; live. Suthcrhiiid, Ross mid Cromarty, 
DiiinfriiM, Kiikcudbright, and Wiglown.iii ISSl 
(]U)as and Cromarty and Diim'lVies are rising 
slightly); five, Shetland, Orkney, Caitlmc5.s, 
Benvick, Roxburgh, in 1861 ; two, Elgin and 
Nairn, in 1881 (Naim imjiroved slightly in 
1911); two, Band' and Sclldik, in 1891 (Sel¬ 
kirk improved slightly in 1911). In Shetland, 
Orkney, Caithness, Sutlicrland, Benvick, and 
Wigtown tlie loss has been continuous. Forfar, 
Clackmannan, and Bute, wliieli liad-steadily iiro- 
gresaed aineo 1801, dropped in 1911. On the 
otiicr liand an increase has been steadily main¬ 
tained at caeli ecneus in Aberdeen, Fife, Stirling, 
Dumbarton, Ren frew (asHght exception in 1901), 
Ayr, Lanark, Linlithgow, and Edinburgh; tliew 
counties contain some of the largest towns in 
Scotland. Eiglitecn declining comities had a 
collective jiopulatjon numbering nearly 130,000 
less than the sum of their several maxima. 
Argyll has lost over 30,000, Inverness 10,500. 
The peicentago decline was nearly 30 in Argyll, 
nearly 26 in Wigtown, nearly 22 in Sutherland, 
17 in Caithness. Altliough the depopulation is 
most evident in the Highlands, and more eapeci 
ally in the extreme north and west, yet five ol 
the lowland counties have altogether diminished 
by over 30,000 persons during the last fifty 
years. Tlio most active cause of this is prob¬ 
ably the attracting force of the labour morketi 
of Glasgow and tlie north of England. Thf 
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diminution in north and west may probably 
be attributed to a rise in the standard of living 
and consequent emigration, since the poor soil 
.’d not afford omt]loyraent for more labourers ; 
but no doubt tlio concim'cnt extension of slieep 
farming, and in a few coses the formation of 
deer forests, have contributed to the result. 
Where the barrier of the sea has tended to check 
the beneficial n})crotion ofniigration, as in Lewis, 
the population has continued to increase, with 
the disastrous results that are too familiar. 

Depopulation in Ireland, —The case of Ireland 
is at ouco so important and so instructive as to 
merit especial attention. A century ago Ireland 
w.js a by-word for poverty ; the jictqtle liad lew 
other resources than tilling the soil, and this 
Ihey did in a careless manner, demoralised ns 
they were by long dependence almost solely ujion 
the jtotato, a croj) which in fair sc^asons gives 
food for foi-1 V I'O sons by the labour of one. The 
Irish lived under iihnost the lowest staiidaid 
coneoivalile, miserably clothed and fed and even 
more miseiahly lion.sod, and wcri' almost chron¬ 
ically on the verge of starvation, Famines 
occurredinlSHjlSlfi, 1822, and 1831. Under 
these distressing cireniiist.iiice.s the ]>ojmlation 
contimusl to increase till at the census of 1841 
it numbered 8.196,597. Kveii at tlial time the 
pressure of pnjiiilation ujioii the means of sub¬ 
sistence had begun to seek reliel' by i‘migratinn, 
and the census of 1811 shewed the pojmlation 
to be considerably less than luul been aiitieijiate(I 
(see Census of leeJaml JS Ji, vol. i. p. ix.); in fart 
no less than •128,471 emigrants are rceordtsl as 
having left Ireland for the colonies, and 10-1,811 
for (treat Ihilain, during the deeado 1831-41. 
^Jpvorthelcss the jiOjinlation continued to in¬ 
crease. am) is believed to have reached about 
-‘',295,061 h) the middle of the year 1815, which 
would give a density of .525 to the square mile. 
It is true that the density of the popululion of 
Kngland and Wales in 1911 was (518 to llic 
stjuaie milo,«in I’clgium (1911) 652, in huge 
districts of Bengal from 292 to about 438 ; hut 
tin lirst-named countries have great wcallh in 
minerals and manufactures with which to buy 
food from other countiies, the latter lias a very 
feitile soil ami a tro))ical climate. Ihie potato 
rot apjieared in 1845 and again in 18-16, the 
main food-supply of the people failed, and 
famine was inevilahlrt It rqpclicd its height 
iu 1847 and was, as a direct result, aeeomiianicd 
by severe epidemics of typhus and relap-sing 
fevers. It is believed that starvation and fever 
between tlieni claimed from 200,000 to 300,000 
victims, and when the people were again num¬ 
bered in 1851 the population had slmink to 
6,574,278, or 1,622,319 less than in 1841, but 
1,720,783 less than the supposed maxim im of 
1846. The population thus diiiiinished by 20 
per cent in six years. The greater part of this 
startling depopulation was due to the great 
•zodus in 1847 and the following years, when 


the Irish poured into Liverpool and Glasgow 
and spread themselves over Kngland and Scot¬ 
land, and every ship sailing for North America 
was filled with Irish emigrants. 

The decrease affected every county in Ireland 
except Dublin (it was least iu Leinster, greatest 
in Connaiiglitl, but while tliis unexampled de- 
])letion of the rural districts was taking place, 
there was an increase in nine town districts 
amounting in the aggiog.ate to 77,.510. Belfast 
and Dublin each added aoine 25,000 to their 
numbers, and the im-rcase amounted to 6 per 
cent in Cork, 10^ per cent in Limerick, 11 per 
cent in Dublin, and 33 per cimt in Belfast. The 
census of 1851 showcil tiiat the extent of land 
under tillage increased by 2091 square miles, 
and the value of agricultural stock and crops 
was greater than any previously recorded. No 
fewer than 355,689 “ fourth-class houses,” 
mostly mud cabins, disappeared, houses of the 
first class increased by 10,084, those of the 
second class by 54,574. In short the depojm- 
laticm was accompanied by a veiy notable rise 
in the standard of living. 

Subsequent enumerations show the same 
thing, —a steady, though less rapid, diminu¬ 
tion of population aceoinpauicd by a rise iu the 
standard of living. The census of 1861 showed 
a lo.ssof jiopnlation nl 77.5,311 orll'8 ])crcent; 
that of 1871 a los.s of 6’7 ; that of 1881, 4’4 ; 
1hiit of 189], 9T ; that of 1901, 5'2 per cent. 
The census of 1911 shows a decline of 1’7 per 
cent, the srnalle.st on record ; a dciioaso iu the 
number of emigrants, an increase in the number 
of hou.scs, general improvement in house ac¬ 
commodation (the mud cabins have nearly dis¬ 
appeared), a decrease in poverty, a decrease in 
thedcuLh-rate. (See Sir W. J. Thonijtson, “The 
Cen.sus of Ireland 1911,”t7oMr«. Stnf. andSodal 
Inquiry Socy. of Ireland, Dec. 1913.) Tlie 
total diniinulion of the ]jo])ulation of Ireland 
since 1841 nnioimts to 3,814,646, or 46'5 per 
cent, distributed a.s follows: Leinster, 41*5 per 
cent; Munster, 57 }>cr rent; Ulster, 33*9 pel 
cent; Connaught, .57T per cent. Except 
Dublin and Antrim, every county is smaller in 
1911 in numbers than in 1841. 

In the seventy years during which this great 
and real dc]>opnlation has been going on, the 
inhabitants of (Jalway and Leitrim had dimin¬ 
ished by over 58 per cent; ^hoae of Kilkenny 
by over 65 per cent; but, on the*other liaiid, 
some of the towns have largely increased. 
Londonderry has considerably more than 
doubled and Belfast more than quadrupled ilB 
population, rivalling in tbei? rapid^progre.'-s 
the most prosperous English towns. Dublin 
city increased between 18-11 and 1901 by ovel 
7 percent, but “greater Dublin,” including the 
suburbs, by over 24 per cent. The alteration 
of the city boundaries lenders further com¬ 
parison dirtieult. 

Rural Depopulation in France ,—It U well 
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known that the exce[)tionall 3 ^ low birth-rato of 
France involves a correspondingly small rate of 
natural increase; it is perhaps not as well known 
that dej)Ojiulation of country districts is a no 
less striking phenomenon in France tlian in 
England ; while it need scarcely be mentioned 
that the conditions of land teimro are as dif¬ 
ferent ae can well be imagined. The population 
of tliewhole country continues to incrcasoslowly, 
a large jiroportion (about a fourth) of this in¬ 
crease being due to the immigration of foreigners; 
at the same time in sixty out of the eighty- 
seven departments the i)opulation of 1911 is 
less than that of 1886. Tlio absolute dccrea.se 
anioinits to 60,000 for the fifty years (1861- 
1911) in Lot ct Garonne, Hniite-Saone, and 
Sarthe ; it is between 70,000 and 90,000 in 
Gere, Lot, Eure, and ^lil 3 ^mne; it is no less 
tliaii 83,524 in Cilvados, 11.5,017 in Orne, and 
113,086 in Manclic. As a lule the densely 
populated departments liavo increased in dens¬ 
ity, while the sparsely populated have lost 
population. After Paris and its subuibs, in 
wbicli the largest increase was to be found, the 
Mediterranean departments show the highest 
and most equally distributed growth. Next 
conic.s the industrial district in the north, and 
then the group surrounding the westcin sea- 
)>ort towns. These districts showed an increase 
of nearly 3,000,000 for the twenty-five years 
1886-1911, thus leaving a decrease of over 
1,600,000 sjivead over the remainder of the 
country. Ten departments in which the de¬ 
crease was over 4.5,000 accounted for about 
520,000, or nearly onc-ihird of the deiicit. 

A comparison of the census of 1911 with 
that of 1906 continues the same story. In no 
less ilian 63 out of the 87 departments there 
was a decrease of population, amoiintiiig to 
over 378,000. The dccrRa.se woa must inai ked 
in Ardfeclie, where it exceeded 15,000 ; in Allier, 
Haiitc-Loiro, Manche, Somme, and Yonne, 
where it was over 11,000. The net increase 
of the whole country was 349,000, against 
290,000 in 1906, 44.5,000 in 1901, 175,000 in 
1896, and 124,045 in 1891 (the sma]le.st re¬ 
corded)* The decrease in the rural pojmhition 
was 487,000 in 1901, 290,000 in 1906, while 
the urban population increased by 901,000 in 
1901 and 610,000 in 1906, a probable migra¬ 
tion from country jto town of about 450,000 
persons in 1901 and 320,000 in 1906. 

Other European Countries. —The tendency of 
people to flock into cities, which ha.s been shown 
to be closely related to rural depopulation, is 
‘ found in most European States (sec Kavenstedn, 
Joum. Stht. Socij. lii. 1889, p. 241); for Ger¬ 
man^ (Rovrie do Hcaucairo, Bull, du MinisUre 
de rAgriculture dc France, 1886). The ]ier- 
centage of population living in towns rose in 
ifi’uasia froni 7'*3 hi 1816 to 30 in 1890, in 
^Belgium from 13 5 fn 1800 to 34-8 in 1890, in 
"Aus^ia from 4*'l to-16*8, in Norway*from 3*3 


to 16*7. See A. F. Weber, Grpioth of Citte$ 

(New York), 1899. 

The United l^iales, —Perhajjs the last place 
where we should expect to meet with tliis phe¬ 
nomenon is the United State.s, yet it is to be 
found tliere. The census of 1900 sliowed that 
the state of Nevada lind lost in twenty years 
21,525 persons, or more than one-third of its 
population ; this is attrii)utcd to the failure of 
the Comstock and other mines. TIio state 
more than recovered by the cen.su.s of 1910. A 
com])arison of the coiisnscs of 1890 and 1910 
shows that while cveiy state except Iowa liad 
increased in numbers in the twenty years, 
yet ibis was concurrent witli a considerable 
rural depopulation in every state but Nevada, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming. It Inns been par¬ 
ticularly acute in Vermont, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Arizona, Oali^irnia, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Micliigan, Mi.s.souri, Okla¬ 
homa, Iilaho, Utah, Washington, and Oregon. 
Ill the fii'st seven of these, as well as in MainI, 
Maryland, Virginia. North and Soiilli Carolina, 
Iowa, Kcntnck 3 ’, Tennessee, Mi.ssissippi, and 
Colorado, it bud sot in some years before 1890, 
in some cases since 1860. Kegardiiig the 
United Slates as a whole, tlie rural population, 
which was 64 per cent of the total in 1890, 
dropped to 54 per cent in 1910, while the actual 
nuinlters ro.se from 40,227,000 to 49,349,000. 
The urban ])opulation rose from 36 to 46 per 
cent of the total, the actual numhera being 
22,720,000 and 42,(123.000. In addition to 
many of tlm causes that have operated in Kitiopo, 
the state returns show that lai'ge nuniheis of 
New England farms have bi'ei; abandoned 
either because, the soil was ]Kjor. or exliaustcd 
by an iniprovident system of fnrmiiig, or lie- 
can.se tlie I'arnis were, inconveniently situated. 
Tlius much of the soil ot New Ihigland haa 
passed out of cultivation, the cultivators having 
gone into the great cities or migrated to the 
fertile soils of the western pr.airies. . One thing 
is certain, the movement cannot be attributed 
to an aristocratic or exclusive land system. 

Ewrujmic Results. —With regard to these we 
.sliall consider the Briti.shJ.sle.s only. 

There is no doubt that the presmit tendency 
is for the rural poimlation to I)c reduced to the 
lowest point comsisteut with the due cultivation 
of the land, and for all subsidiary industries to 
move into larger centres, with the well-known 
result tliat the ])roportion of modern civilised 
populations living under town conditions is a 
gradually increasing one. In sjnte of sani¬ 
tary progress a population reared in a town can 
scarcely liope to be as liardy and vigoroii-s as 
one Ijorn and bred in the country, so tliat some 
amountofracialdegeneration appeal's inevitable. 

Remedies. —All deplore the decline in <iut 
rural population, and many seek by legislative 
or other means to check it. liad government 
may of course be improved, bad laws may ^ 
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repealed, oppr^sivo taxation may be removed 
or its burthens equalised, but it is obvious that 
the causes of the depopulation of rural districts 
aio too deep-seat;'! to admit of eradication. 
The great fundamental economic law of supply 
and demand will not admit of denial. The 
provision of allotments for .labourers, if judici¬ 
ously carried out, might bo very beneficial ; an 
amendment of the land laws, especially by 
making public all mortgages and charges on 
land by a system of registration, and so i'acili- 
tating and stimulating the transfer of land, 
would make our land system healthier. An 
extension of market gardening would of course 
•pro tanto emjdoy more hands ; something may 
possibly bo devised to foster the growth ol' 
village indnstrioij; more businesses may be 
transferred from London to small country 
towns, as has already been done in the printing 
trade ; counlry life may he made less dull,—still 
the countryman will wend his way to London, 
Glasgow, or llelfast, to Kew York or Montreal, 
to Sydney or Melbourne. The remarkable 
nnifonnity of the growth of large towns, not 
only in every country of Knrojie, but in 
America and Australia, ])rovcs conclusively that 
it is no question of land laws that regulates 
the matter. Do not lot us tleceive ourselves 
by cxj»ei'ting that results will in this country 
follow laud-law rofoi’ms which have not apjjoared 
in other countries whore a diametrically opj)osite 
system lias hern estiihlishcd. Tlie modern man 
])relcrs to live ni an urban or suburban district; 
imjuoved means of communication enable him 
to accomplish the object of lus dcsiics, and no 
elfort will prevent him from doing so, or will 
succeed in attaching to the soil a greater num¬ 
ber of lahou'eia than is absolutely required to 
piodiice siilhcicnt supplies of food under the 
rusie-.t conditions nluiinahle. 

The following extracts from the Hlfitor}/ of New 
l^ouih UViitas fruvi the RecordSf G. B. Barton (1S89), 
vol. i 1783-1789 show the apprehensions once 
felt that the csl.abhsliment of the new colonies 
v.oulu deplete tlie parent country. 

i’ago 8.—Sir Geoigc Young .®ketclicfl the pro- 
B}>ective advantages of the settlement in the fol¬ 
lowing form. ... 4. The settlement of the 
country would not tend to “depopulate” the 
parent state, os tlic seUlers would he principally 
collectcfl from tlie Friendly Islands and China; 
the only men required from England being a few 
skilled workmen, who might be drawn from the 
ships sent out on llie service. 

Bage 430. —Sir G. Young’s jiroposal— 

At a time when men are aljirmcd nt every idea 
of emigration, I wdsh not to add to their fears by 
any attempt to depo})ulate the parent state ; the 
settlors of New South "Wales arc principally to be 
collected from the Friendly Islands and C ldna; 
all the people required from England are only a 
few that are pi>S3ea.sed of the useful arts, and those 
comprised among the crews of the ships sent out 
on that seiTice. o. b. l. 


DEPOSIT (Sales of Land). It is usual, 
on the sale of land or houses, for the ])urchase! 
to deposit a sum (generally £10 per cent of the 
purchaao-Tiioney) as soon as the bargain is 
concluded, which on completion is considered 
as a jwymo.nt on account ol' the puicha.so-inonoy, 
and in case of non-com]detion through the 
juirchoser’s default is forfeited to the vendor. 
Wlien the sale takes ]>lace by auction the 
deposit is generally paid to the auctioneer, who 
holds it as stakeholder for both partie.s, but in 
the case of a private contract the dcjiosit ii 
usually paid to the vendor. In cases where 

the vendor is not entitled to receive the 
purchase-money, or is only entitled to a part 
of it (as in the case of a .sale by a tenant foi 
life under tlic Settled Land Act, or by a 
mortgagor), it is safer for the purchaser to pay 
the dcpo.sit to the vendor’s solicitor as stake¬ 
holder, or to pay it into a bank to the joint 
account of his and the vendor’s respective 
.solicitors [ep. Eaunest Money]. e. s, 
Dl'lPOSlT (Deposits). The term “doposita” 
is u.scd in banking in a technical sense. In 
considering this it inu.st he remembered that 
banks maybe divided into three classes—hanks 
of issue, of discount, and of deposit. In the 
iii'st the hanker trades with the capital of the 
]nihlic, in the sccoiul with his own cajiital, and 
in the third, by far tlie most important at the 
pre.sent day, with that of his customers. Al¬ 
though ill its present development deposit 
banking is entirely modem, as an institution 
it is of ancient origin. The TrapezUcc of Athens 
received deposits at least as early as the sixth 
century B.c. They held money at interest, and 
also took deposits specially for the purpose of 
]iaymcnt to a third i*arty, hut it is not certain 
that they kept running accounts. In Rome, 
both the Aiu’.entaiui {q.v.) or juivate money 
lenders, and the Mensarti (q.v.), wlio were 
ajipointed by tlie state, received money on 
deposit, in addition to money-changing and 
money-lending. They kejit two classes of 
accounts. On the one interest was paid, the 
account was theiAalled ereditum. On the other, 
called dcpositwi, no interest was ]iafd, the 
lodgment being for sai'ety or for convenience of 
payment to a third parly, ujiou verbal request, 
or written authority of tho dcjiosiior, but it is 
not certain wlietlicr this ns.signment or cheque 
{ottHbulio, pcrscTiptio') was transfemble. In the 
middle ages the banks of Venice and Genoa, al¬ 
though primarily incorporations of jmblie credi¬ 
tors, also took deposits, although it does not ap¬ 
pear whether they paid intercut upon tliem, or " 
lent out tho moneys held. The cliief function of 
these banks as well as tliose of Amsterdam and 
Hamburg (sec Banks, Eaut.y European) was 
to remedy the delieioiicies of the circulating 
medium, which consisted of coins of different 
countries and kinds, all more or less clipped or 
defaced. Owing to tho difficulty of dealing with 
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Biich a currency it became tlie practice to deposit 
it ill the bank, and to make transactions in bank 
money. These deposits could not generally be 
witlidravm, but might he transferred to the 
credit of other jieisous. Banks of this class 
did not lend out any part of their de]'osits, 
and therefore did not increase the circulating 
cajiital of llie country. Out of them arose the 
banks of issue, dating from the 17th century, 
wliieh have now, among EiigUsh-sjieaking races 
at least, very largely given place to the modern 
banks of (Io])Osit. In these tlie cheque has 
taken the jdaco of the bank note, and by the 
convenience of this instniincnt banking has 
reached a degree of devclojimeiit of which it 
hod not jireviously been supposed cajiable (see 
Banks and CiiKQUi'.s, L\w of). 

Thcterm “deposit” is no\v used both generally 
and specwlly. Oeneralhj^ it dcuotes the whole 
amounts lodged in a bank under whatever 
conditions held. Specially, it denotes money 
lodged at interest, usually in round sums, and 
not subject to cheque at sight, a ilposil receipt 
being given against every sum paid in, wliicli 
receipt must be given up on repaymeut. In 
its s])ecial application the use of the terra is the 
reverse of that which obtained among Roman 
bankers as quoted above. Couiiccted with the 
special use of the term is the subject of deposits 
in Savings Banks (see Banks). Circulating 
capital deposited in these banks is not available 
for the daily needs of business, as their funds 
are invariably emi>loyed in fixed investments, 
but they are more useful than if hoarded. 
Banking deposits are frequently taken as an 
index of piosperity. In comparing returns of 
deposits held in ditfercut countries, or at 
dilfereiit times, regard should bo had to the 
following considerations among others. (1) The 
proportion of the whole banking institutions 
comprised in the returns under discussion. In 
comparisons as to time, important alterations 
may have taken place, so that returns at one 
date may show deposits jireviously cxibting but 
then concealed. This may be ^ue to (a) greater 
perfeotion in returns, or {b) cliange in character 
of baiiKing institutions, e.g. gradual odojition 
by private banks of practice of publishing 
accounts, or their absorption by banks already 
publishing. (2) Character of banking institu¬ 
tions. A number of single banks will .show 
large amounts of doiiosits with each other, 
which would not a]>pear at all in the case of a 
few large banks ^^ith many branches, e.g. some 
300,000,000 of dollars (say £60,000,000 
sterling) suchTcross deposits are held by the 
natfonal banks of the United States. (3) 
Peculiarities in making up balance sheets or 
returns, c.g. in the Ifnitecl States clearing 
e^liangcs are always made in the morning, 
bhertfore the whole clearing appears among the 
assfts'of the previous day, and the deposits are 
larger by a corresponding amount Thu? in ' 


returns of national banks at different selected 


dates we find— 

1869. 

1880. 

1890. 


nilns. 1 

inlns. $ 

niliia.: 

DepoHitH 

(178 

- 1280 

1925 

Clfloi'hig Exchanges 

164 

244 

84 

Net Deposits 

£24 

1036 

1841 


In sterling, converting the $ as 5 = £i. 

18t)0. ' 18se. T8fl0. 

Deposits £13.0,(>00,000 £!2.")(i,0n0,000 £385,000,000 
Clcurins Kx. 80,800,000 48,800,000 10,800,000 

Net Deposits £104,800,000 £207,200,000 £30S,200,O0C> 
Between the first and last dates the increase in 
gross deposits is 184 ]»er cent, in net deposits 
251 per cent. (4) Characteristics of business 
in different countries, e.g. as between France 
and the United States, where totally different 
financial methods prevail. (.5) Characteristics 
of banking in different countries, e.y. Austral¬ 
asian banking, where probably one-fourth of the 
deposits shown at tlie present datearc drawn from 
the United Kingdom, and therefore should 
deducted in estimating the wealth of those 
coloiiie.s. R. W'. B, 

I'lEPOSITION. In the wider aemso deposi¬ 
tion means the act of giving evidence in a 
judicial proceeding. In ita narrower sense it 
means evid(‘nce so given which has been 
recorded in writing. It is a fundamental 
priiici])lc of tlio English law of evidence that 
wherever it is possible a wiLite.ss mu.st ho pro¬ 
duced in court to be personally examined and 
cross-examined ; and, if this can be done, no 
record of evidence formerly given by him will 
be accepted as a substitute for appearance. If 
the witncb.s cannot be produced either because 
he is dead or too ill to travel, or insane, or kept 
out of the way by the }tci son against whom his 
evidence is used, then Ids deposition is admis¬ 
sible. But in this case the person against 
whom the evidence is used in a criminal case 
must have had the opportunity by himself or 
his legal ad viscrof cross-examining thedeponent. 
When any person has been arre.stcd upon the 
obai'go of committing an indictable offence, tlie 
magistrate before whom he is bi'ouglit should 
cause all the evidence given to be taken down 
in MTiting. Magistrates*are also empowered to 
take the depositions of persons who are so ill 
tliat they are not likely to bo alive at the time 
of the trial. 

[See Stephen, Pigest of the Law of Evidence, 
art. 82 and 140-142]. f. c. m. 

DEPOSITUM. Expression of Romau law 
for the contract which arises when goods are 
left in some person’s custody, no reward being 
given to that person for keeping them. B. h. 

I)EP6TS ET COKSIGNA'ITONS (Caissf 
D ies). A public establishment in Franco charged 
to receive and manage under the res^>oo- 
sibRity of the state all obligatory deposit of 
money or securities, comprising tlie funds of 
benefit societies and savings banks, guarantee 
money, judicial consignations pendii^ judg 
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ment, unclaimed suctessions, endowments of 
public institutione, pension fuiids, etc. The 
Ca’s‘?o was charged witli tlio sinking fund of 
the public debt uiilil its suppimsion. It also 
receives voluntary deposits ; but the amount is 
nnimpoiiant since the interest has been i cduced 
to 1 per cent. The total liabilities of tlic 
Caisso. on the Hist December 1909, amounted 
to £207,700,000, nearly three-fourths of which 
wci’O to the savings banks. The funds arc 
i‘in{>loycd in rentes, treasury bills, and advances 
to public bodies; the revenue being credited to 
tbe diirerent classes of deposit accounts at 
variable rates of interest. T. L, 

])hPUIiCl ATION. Dcjirociation is a term 
used by accountants to describe the I’oductioii 
in value that bikes idaec in the inachinory and 
jdaiit of a factory or other undertaking in 
which industrial operations are carried on, which 
reduction in value must bo provided for in the 
account of prolit and loss, before arriving at a 
present value. Manufacturers, shipowners, or 
others who treat the annual earnings of their pro- 
jieity ns income, deducting only the actual out¬ 
goings Ihr repairs will soon lind theinsclve.s with 
a diminished ca]>ital. But, while repairs alone 
will not mainbiin a full value or balance the 
inevitable clfecLs of time and use, the nccos.siry 
for depi’cciation may bo reduced or avoided by 
an expenditure out of curreut earnings for 
roncw'als and extensions. Depreciation arises 
from various causes, but among nianufactnre.r.s 
it is generally coiditjed to the loss by “wear 
and tt^ar.” Thus in the statutes under which 
the inland revenue is collected the commis¬ 
sioners who make the assessments for income tax 
are authorised “ toallow such deductions as they 
may dunk just and reasonable as representing 
the diminished valiir by reason of wear and 
tear during the year of any machinery or plant 
used for the purpo.ses of the concern." But 
a reduction in value may arise from other 
causes. For in arriving at the jiresent capital 
value of machinery or jilant it must also be 
considered whether any of it has become obsolete 
or has, owing to changes trade, a less earning 
l)OWor than formerly. Alterations in valuo 
may be dealt with in various w:iy.s. Tlie most 
usual is, to write olf in each annual account a 
pcrccntago from the canital value of the pre¬ 
ceding year, this percentage either diilcring for 
the various classes of plant such as buildings, 
boilei’s, machinery, and horses, or being on 
average rate over the whole. This system of 
dealing with a constantly reducing value 
sjiroads the dej>reciatiou ovrr a long }>eriod. 
y<n.' 5 per cent so ajiplied would, in 20 years, 
still leave 36 jicr cent of the original value. 
The rate of depreciation may liavo to bo varied. 
Thus if owing to active trade a manufactory 
has been working longer hours tlian usual, or 
the machinery Las been forced to meet an 
exceptional demand, it is proper and prudent 

VOFi. T. 


to write off more than usual for wear and tear. 
On the other hand dull times and short hours 
may justify a lower rate than usual, though it 
mu.st be remembered tliat buildings and plant 
deteriorate even w’hcn idle. Notwithstanding 
this annual depreciation the tendency of most 
concerns is to grow in value owdng to the 
expenditure for extensions, which may under 
such a system be pro](crly added to the capital 
value. But whatever the methods adopted for 
estimating and stating the depivciatioii, it may 
bo said in regard to any of them that the object 
in view is so to treat the nominal oajhtal in the 
books of account that it shall always repre¬ 
sent aa nearly as possible the real value. 

Occasional valuations may serve as a useful 
check in the correctness ofadcprccialionsystem, 
and it is frequently from the inconvenience 
and coat of making them that they are not 
made every year. An error may bo iu either 
direction. AVhere there is only one proprietor 
or few partners, an excess of caution may do 
no harm, the real value remaining even if too 
much is w'littcn off for depreciation in the books 
of account. But such an excess is unfair in the 
case of shareholders who may have only a fleet¬ 
ing interest in the undertaking, and who, not 
being made acipiaintcd with the details of the 
annual “ profit and loss ” accounts, may suffer 
a diminution of income and a reduced value in 
their shares for the sake of those w'ho will bo 
shareholders hereafter. "Where the nature of 
the property may render it difllculL to estimate 
correctly the rate of depreciation, the case is 
sometimes met by establishing a Reserve 
( 7 .r.) which, standing sei)arately in the accounts, 
.shows to all concerned a fund available foi 
division in the future. Sometimes depreciation 
in value is met by the establishment of a 
Sinking Fund (q.v.) Thus the tenure of 
land or buildings may be shortening; the 
exclusive patent rights of valuable machines or 
processes may have only a short time to run ; 
or the minerals in a mine may bo consuming. 
In each of these ^ascs a fund is necessary to 
give back the capital that has been origilially 
embarked in the undertaking. In some cases 
tlic gross eaiTiingsarodivided each yearas income 
among the shareholders, each of whom is left, 
to provide his own sinking fitfid. So long as 
the facts are clearly known to all coBccrncd one 
system may bo as goo<l os the other. In large 
jieiTDanent undertakings like railways there is 
generally no separate system of depreciation, it 
being deemed that the valuo ol^ the properly 
is shown to be maintained by the continual 
working and by taking care that expenditure 
for renewals is all defrayed out of current 
earnings. 

But while, in a large undertaking like a 
railway, the annual expenditure for repairs and 
renewals may fairly Imlance the deterioration 
that is continually going on, smaller concerns 
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not having bo extensive a plant may bo 
subjected to irregular outgoings that will disturb 
the annual average rate of profit. In some 
Bucli eases instead of providing beforehand for 
exceptional I’cnowals by a depreciation rate or 
reserve fund, the necessary money is borrowed 
and charged to a Susi’enrk Account {q.v.) 
which is jiaid off by instalments in future years. 
This is obviously unsound where the expenditure 
has merely maintained or restored the earning 
power of the concern, and has not increased it. 

K. M. 

DKPRECIATION OF MON E'l'ARY STAND¬ 
ARD may be defined a.s the lowering of the 
value of money in relation to goods. The con¬ 
ception of a change in the value of the thing 
ill relation to things in general is not quite 
clear ; and has been pronounced invalid by 
high authorities. Thus .1. S. Mill speak.s of 
the “necessary iiidefiniteness of the idea of 
general exchange value—value in relation not 
to some one commodity, but to commodities at 
large ” {Politim/ Econoviy, bk. hi. eh. xv. § 1). 
“We cannot even suppose any state of circum¬ 
stances” in which the idea would be definite. 
Yet, as Dr. Sidgwiuk has observed {Polilical 
Economy, bk. i. eh. ii.), the sumo Mill, in the 
chapter next but one preceding, says that 
“ during the last five years ul our long struggle 
with Napoleon . . . the value of the stand¬ 
ard itself was conaidcrahly raised ” ; meaning 
“an enhancement in the value of gold” in 
relation to commodities. With a like appear¬ 
ance of inconsistency Ricardo 1ms some jiassagcs 
like the following: 

“It has indeed been said that wo might 
judge of its value [the value of a cuncncy] by 
its relation uot to one but to the nni'.s ot com¬ 
modities. . . . Such a test would be of no 
use whatever. . . . To determine the value of 
a currency by the test proposed ... is evi¬ 
dently impossible ” [Proposals foi’ an Economical 
and Secure Currency, § 2). 

“When we speak of the high or low value 
of gold, silver, or any otftcr commodity in 
diffetent countries, we should always mention 
some medium in which wo are estimating them. 
Thus, when gold is said to be dearer in Eng¬ 
land than in Sjiain, if no commodity is men¬ 
tioned, what notion docs the assertion convey ? 
. . . Gold appears dearer or cheaper in Spain 
as tlie faney of the observer may fix on the 
medium by which ho estimates its value” 
{PolHicxd Ecommy, eh. xxviii.) But elsewhere 
Iiicardo implies the conceiilion which is in 
questibn: “ In saying that gold is at a high 
p/ice wo are mistiiken ; it is not gold, it is 
paper wliicli lias clinuged its value. Compare 
*aTi ounce of gold, or £3 :17 : 10J|, to commod- 
dties, it bears tlie samtr jirojjortion to them 
wiiicli if has before done” {High Price oj 
bullion,' Works . . . byM'Cullo^i, p. 27!>, ed. 
1888). The difficulties urged by Ricardo and 


J. S. Mill show that variations in general 
prices cannot be precisely determined. That 
it is not wholly indeterminate their admissions 
show—backed by the rfeasoning of other 
theorists, especially Maltiius and Jevons 
{q.v,), and the evidence of ordinary language. 
That there was a depreciation of money in 
relation to things in general, alter the influx of 
gold from Caliloniia in the Iflih century, few 
deny ; that there was sucii a diqireeiation alter 
the inllnx of silver from Anierloa in the IGth 
century, all admit. 

Depreciation as here defined is theoretically 
ascertainable by observing the variation of the 
jwico of each of a number of articles, and 
taking the average of those variations. For 
discussion of the different methods of taking 
such au average see Index Numuerr. 

A summary method of ascertaining deprecia¬ 
tion is aflbrdeJ by the u.se of some one ty[»ical 
article as a 7ncasure of value —“a incasuie of 
the power of purchasing generally, or of com¬ 
manding such important commoilitics as the 
necessaries and couvcnioncc.s of life” (Maltlms, 
Measure of Value., p. 2). As the article beat 
fitted for this pnrposo Maltlms selects Labour 
[Pol. Eion,, 2nJ cd. eh. 2.—J. Bonar, Mai- 
thus and his JVw'k, bk. iii. eh. 2). According to 
this view the dej)rcciation of money is measured 
by the diminution in the quantity of labour 
which can bo purchased for the same amount 
of money. Corn also has been proposed as a 
measure of value \\lH'n the conqtarisou is 
between disbint periods (Adam Smith, IVralth 
of Nations, bk. i. cli. v.) An average between 
corn and labour is pro])Oscd by Maltlms in the 
first edition of bia Political Econ/rtny. In this 
eoiiiicction shoiihl be mentioned Mill’s state¬ 
ment ; “ To obtain an approximate measure by 
which to estimate value in use, perhaps nothing 
better could be clioseu than one day’s subsist¬ 
ence of an average man, reckoned in the 
ordinary food consumed by the class of un¬ 
skilled labourers” [PoL Eicon., bk. iii. eh. xv. 
§ 2 ). 

A measure proper for thus determining the 
depreciation of a debased coinage or an incon¬ 
vertible ])apcr money is bullion. A means of 
applying tliis measure is attorded by the 
Exchanges (j.v.) As Ricardo says: “Wliile 
the circulating inodium consists ... of coin 
undebased, or of paper-money immediately 
exchangeable for undebased coin, the exchange 
can never be more above or more below par 
than the expenses attending the transportation 
of the precious metals. But when it consists 
of a depreciated paper-money [or of a clipped 
coinage] it necessarily will fall according to the 
degree of depreciation. The exchange will 
therefore bo a tolerably accurate criterion by 
which we may judge of the dcbas^'inent of the 
cuirency” [Uigh Price of Bullion; Woiks, p. 
274). It was thus that the depreciation of th# 
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papeV'BioBcy in Enj-j’and (luring tho latter part 
of the Napoleonic war was shown to be from 15 
to 20 per cent. Tho aceuraey of such deter- 
mii.>dions couutenav.rcs Ricardo’s dictum that 
“ it can only ho by a comparison to this stand¬ 
ard that . . . depreciation may be estimated.” 
T)q)rcc.iaf,iov-proper perhaps the loweringof value 
thus measured might be called ; it is not neces¬ 
sarily coincident with depreciation in tho general 
sense above defined. Thus Mill in a passage 
above cited {Pol. Jticon., iii. 13, 6) states that 
in the Napoleonic war “paper, though dcprcci- 
aterl lelativcly to the then value of gold, did 
not sink below the ordinary value at other 
tiuies cither of gold or of a convertible paper.” 
Professor AValkcr adduces evidence that the 
premium on gold, tho depreciation of the 
paper currency in Ric.ardo’s sense, “docs not 
measure the advance of general prices,” the 
depreciation in the other sense of tho term. 

Tlio })roj>ricty of the deiinition here adopted 
is that from it flow the chief conse([Ueiioe3 for 
good or evil which aro atliibntcd to deprecia¬ 
tion. (1) A first a])proximatio!i to an estimate 
(»f these coiiseiiueiices is lliat they uro insigni- 
liciint. ]\loncy being reganlcd as consisting of 
counters, it is inditrcrciit whether there are more 
or fewer sneli. “ Let ns suppose that to every 
p{>uud or shilling or penny in the jioasesaion of 
any one another iiouud, shilling, or [icnny were 
suddenly added . . . this inercu-sed value 
vould do no good to any one ; would make no 
dill'ercncc, except tliat of having to reckon in 
l.iglier numbers” (ilill, Pol. Scon., bk. iii. oh. ' 
viii. § 2, and op. clu xiii. § 4). (2) A less 
abstract view takes into account tho disturh- 
uiioe of coiilracto for deferred payments ; the 
gain to dcH>-rs and loss to crc<litors, and 
jici.son.s witli fixed incomes. As producers 
often belong to the former class, it has been 
held that, when prices arc rising, “everything 
takes a new face ; labour and industry gain 
life ” (Hume, J^ssay on Money'). On the other 
hand Adam Smith says of a debased coinage in 
a passage which, according to Ricardo, is 
■‘cijually a]i}ilicablo to a depreciated paper 
eiiriency” {High Price Bullion; Works, ]». 
2S9), “ it occasions a general and most perui- 
eious subversion of the fortunes of private 
people; enriching in most cases the idle and 
profuse debtor ut the expense of tho industrious 
and frugal creditor” {Wcidlh of Nations^ bk. 
V. ell. iii. p. 423, ed. MU.) Different ellbcto 
doubtless attend different species of deprecia¬ 
tion. That which is duo to govoniment tamper- 
ing with tho currency is probably the most 
deleterious. (3) A nearer approximation to an 
estimate of the distiirbaiico caused by tlm de¬ 
preciation of a currency is obtained by hiking 
into account the diffeient degreos hi which tho 
pnccs of different articles are raised. Incon¬ 
vertible paper-money issued by the government 
of a country at war is apt to swell first the prices 


of war-materials. Again a change in tho agio 
of gold in relation to inconvertible paper may 
make itself felt in articles of export and import 
sooner than in the inland trade (see Adolph 
Wagner, llussische Papierwdhmn'j, and Kramer, 
Papiergcld in Oeslcrrcich, 1885). The following 
seems to be the order in which different classes 
of articles are in general reached by a course 
of depreciation : first, wholesale commodities; 
second, retail commodities ; third, labour. (4) 
A peculiar evil of a depreciated paijer-ourrency 
is that its value is usually fluctuating. Tho 
evils of such fluctuation are well stated by 
Professor Walker (iraj/cs Question). There is 
reason to tliink that a fluctuating currency 
favours tho large capitalist, who is best able 
to weather such disturbances. In the case 
of clipped coinage ill effocts are produced 
by the difference in the value of the coins 
according as tliey are more or less worn 
(Walker). 

[For tlie general principles of the subject see the 
leading autliorities whfi'h have been cited. Ad¬ 
ditional particulars rel.iting to the consequences 
of depreciation may be found among the fiillow- 
ing;—W. Bela Foldes, Un^aclien und Wirkungen 
des Agios, Konrad’.s Jahrhudi, 1882.—H. 8 . 
Foxwidl, Irregularity of Employment and E'hictu- 
ation of Prices, 1886.—W. S. Jevons, hivestiga* 
lions on Currency and Finance, p. 77 et seq.^ 
K. Kuies, “Geldentheurund,” Ztitschrift fir die 
Oesamintc Staatswissensclujfi, 1858.— Kramer, 
Papiergcld in OeUerreich, 1885.—Mar.ihall, Third 
Report on Industrial Remuneration, Appendix 
C, vol. ii. p. 422.—Scharliug, “ Detailpreise,” 
Konrad’s Jahrhuch, 1886.—Vita di Marco, 
Moneta e F. Y. B. 

DEPRES.SION, AGRICULTURAL. Indus¬ 
trial enterprises arc so inextricably interlaced 
that agiicnltural de])rcs 8 ion cannot be dissevered 
from commercial depression. A glance over the 
last fifty years reveals one prime factor in 
existing financial and social disturbances and 
many concurrent causes. The prime factor is 
the substitution of machines for men and the 
consequent increusa in the facilities for the pro¬ 
duction and rapid distribution of produce. ^One 
tendency of this development of labour-saving 
agencies, sea and land carriage, and telegraphic 
communication, has been to extend uniformity 
of prices, to increase the stress of foreign com¬ 
petition, to render depressiol not local bnl 
almost universal. Subject to diffetcnces pro¬ 
duced by commercial policy, the civilised world 
has now but one market, and suffers or prospers 
together. Another tendency, which has little 
direct bearing on agricultural Jepressi^, has 
been to aupjdy the world so completely with 
manufactured articles that a danger of a glut 
arises. A third lias been to disturb tho parts 
played by capital and labour respectively. 
Fii'st, handicrafts and domestic inauufac^rM 
were swallowed up by tho machineiy of indi¬ 
vidual oapitalists j then, the last was in turn 
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displaced by associated capital, combined in 
increasing niasses till little is left bnt the largest 
esUblishmciits. Small sboijs, small factories, 
small banks, small sailing ships for ocean trans- 
port, are rciilaccd by stores, gigantic syndicates, 
joint-stock companies, huge ocean steamers. 

A fourth result lias been the destnictioii of 
groat quantities of what once was aceuuntcil 
wealth. To take one illustratimi only. Tin- 
opening of the Suez Canal extingui.slied tlic 
sailing tonnage constructed to make the voyage 
round the Cape, and the new ships that were 
built to take the place of the ohl sailing vessels 
were displaced live years later by steamships. 

A fifth result has been temporary or permanent 
diminution of employment. For instance, the 
apjdication of steam and machinery on larma, 
wharves and docks, on shi}>hoai'(l, and in lac¬ 
tones, hits thrown onormons numbers out of 
work. The saving circcted in dillcrent depart- | 
ments of industrial effort by this dis[)lacemeiit 
of muscular labour, this substitution oi'machines 
for men, varies from 80 per cent in the shoe 
trade to 40 jwr cent in tlic mamif.icturc of 
machinery (United Sfnfcs JhircdU of Labour 
iteporty 1886). Agi'iculiural labourers are least 
aifected by this elfect of the development of 
labour-saving agencies, because in many farming 
operations, and especially in the care of stock, 
men are needed. On the other hand, agricul- 
tmists have felt more severely than manufac¬ 
turers the ]»ressnro of foreign com])('tition which 
has resulted from the iiicrca-snl facilities of sea 
and land carriage. The values of agricultural 
imports rose between 1866 and 1883 from 
£77,069,431 (avpi-age of five years 1866-70) to 
£157,5*20,797. 

Sovastachango necessarily jn-oduced distrc.ss. 
Other causes intensified the crisis. Prices wcj e 
disturbed by appreciation of gold in relation to 
commodities and depreciation of silver rela¬ 
tively to gold. An exceptional demand for 
gold and a falling otf in the supply (Jicpoi't of 
Oic Silver Conimim(m, 1876 ; evidence of Sir 
Hector Hay) increased the j^ichasing power of 
the iictal and lowered prices. At the same 
time the depreciation of silver, absolutely 
in relation to commodities in general, owing to 
the increased yield of silver mines, and rela¬ 
tively to gold, owing to the enhanced value of 
that metai, distifrbed the trade with countries 
which rmpfoy silver or silver and gold as their 
standards of value. A series of commercial 
disasters further aggravated the depression. 
The pro3])erity^f the country reached its heiglit 
in 1864 Since that date, in s[»itc of temporaiy 
inftations, it has uevci reached its former level. 
The opening of the Suez Canal (1869) not only 
brought Indian prodilccrs into comiictition with 
English, but broke down^ the system of ware¬ 
housing and disW-ibutioii of produce by which 
Ertgland liad hitherto benefited.^ \yitli the 
y&r 1870 began an inflation of prices. The 


suddcii withdrawal of France and Germany from 
industrial competition enabled England to in* 
crcasu her exports by 10 millions ; the rcciuire* 
ments of the Suez Cnnab gave extraordinary 
stimulus to the shipbuihling trade ; the railway 
development in Germany and America created 
exceptional demand for coal and iron. In 1874 
the reaction began from inflated prices. The 
decline of the coal and iron trade, the stoppage, 
partial or absolute, of cotton mills, disputes be¬ 
tween masters and men, bad harvests, com])U- 
cations arising out of the Eistoni ipicstioii, the 
default on tlio Turkish debt, depressed every 
industry. But the extent of the weakness 
existing in .some parts of our commercial system 
was not revealed till tlic failures of the city of 
Glasgow, Caledonian, and AVest of England 
Banks in 1878. Various causes combined to 
prolong the reaction against the inflated prices 
of 1871-73 and the abnormal demand then 
made lor hihnur and shipping. Of these c^ses 
some wcie foreign, some domestic, some tem¬ 
porary, and some permanent. Fluctuations iu 
the standards of value, hostile tarifls, stagnant 
trade, keenness of competition, unsettled politics, 
arc the principal caii.scs that come from abroad 
At borne the ])roloiigation of the depression iS 
attributed to the slow adjustment of supply and 
demand, owing to the accumulation, hotwoen 
1870 and 1S73, of savings not invested, to 
over-ttadiiig, trade unions, dctenoiation in 
quality of production, commercial failnics, 
mutual distrust, wet or sunless seasons. Of 
these causes only one, foreign _com})ctition, with 
low prices as its conseijucnce, must necessarily 
be permanent. 

In the first part of the jien'od under review 
the collap.se of agriculture was primarily due to 
bad seasons ; in the second to low jn'ices. An 
inclement autumn in 1872, and an unfavourable 
spring, neuti*alh.ed the fine harvest weather of 
1873. 1874 was the last of a c^cle of ]ii-osper- 

ous seasons. Yet rents continued to lisc for at 
least two yearn longer. From 1875 to 1877 
there w’os a succession of bleak springs and 
rainy summers, producing short ccical ci’0[)S of 
inferior quality, mil(fcw in wheat, mould in 
hops, blight iu other crojis, rot iu sheep, diaooM 
in cattle, deteriorating the finer grasses of lias- 
tures, throwing heavy lands into foul condition. 
Upon British fanners, thus enfeebled by tlirec 
bad seasons in succession, fell the growing force 
of foreign competition, w'hich w^is suddenly 
quadi'U})led by the extension of wheat areas in 
America and India, and the new fasilities of sea 
and land transport, and the low freightage rates 
of commercial depression. ITie sunless ungoidal 
1879 produced the worst harvest of the century. 
Since 1882 scasoms have proved less unifi'nnly 
inclement, and trade has shown e^gns of revival. 
But fai-rncra have lost their caintul, .and are 
confronted by the problem of low prions oui the 
difFioulty of holding their owm against £ho 
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duce of rich unexhausted soils. It is probable 
that for many yean to come tills conij>etition 
ill fom and provisions will rather increase than 
dccioaso. 

The results of this collapse of agriculture 
have been disastrous to the landed interests. 
The increase in the value of land for the last 
half century has been lost The annual income 
of landlords, tenants, and labourers was less in 
1886 (see Sir James Caird’s evidence before the 
commission on the depression of trade) than in 
1876 by £42,800,000 ; of this sum it bos been 
calculated that landlords and tenants lost 
£ 20 , 000,000 each, and labourers £2,800,000. 
Landlords have reduced their rentals to the 
point at which they stood in 18116 ; farmers 
have lost 30 to 50 i>er cent of their ca[)ital (Sir 
James Cainl’s Victorian Agriadhirc)] the money 
wages of labourera have fallen and many Imve 
been dismissed from employment. The land 
has been injured by bad .seasons and weak 
fanning ; the live stock of the country has been 
diminished ; (ju.antitles of crops liavc bciUi ruined 
or deteriorated by the weather. 

The loss to the agricultural clas.ses is enor¬ 
mous. It is more difiicult to estimate the ab¬ 
solute loss to the nation, or the general clTcct 
of agricultural dejuv.ssion u\>on commercial jtros- 
perity. The nation snllbi’s by the diminution 
in the purchasing power of a class, by tlic de¬ 
struction of ciijiital through had liarvcsts, by 
the lestriction m the demand for labour, and 
by the removal of oajutal from one industry to 
another, especially if it be a removal from within 
to without its boundaries. It does not at once 
sulfor as a nation from the low prices of agri¬ 
cultural j.roducc. Thus in 1851 the supjdy of 
meat per lioiiuwasQl lbs., and 317 lbs. of wheat 
were supplied to a population of 27 millions at 
a cost of £53,500,000. In iJ'Sn 115 lbs. of 
meat were su]iplied ]«t head at a greatly reduced 
cost, and 400 ^Ibs. of wheat to 36 millions of 
people at a cost of £43,700,000. H«re then, 
BO long as the money in payment for this food 
is earned in other industries, the nation profits 
by tho low prices whidi ruin agriculturi.sts. 
I'Ut there is a point at which tlie wider iulercst.s 
of the nation suller from cheapness of food, if 
the price bocomas so unremuiierative as to dl•i^ e 
land out of cultivation. As to the general clVect 
upon commercial prosperity, thb <lepiession of 
agriculture destroys a considerable jiortion of the 
capital engaged in land, and locks up another 
in unrcalisablo investments; Lends to congest 
the labour market by disturbance of the relations 
of supply and demand for agi’icultural labour ; 
drives capital from laud into other investments, 
and, by restricting the field, adds to tho over¬ 
production of manufactured articles. 

[The following books and pamphlets treat of the 
practical side of the subject: Sir J. Caird, Tkt 
Landed Interent and the Supply of Food; and 

Victorian Agriculture” (iu the Reign qf Queen 


Victoria, vol, il.}.—R. B. Prothero, ThePioneen 
and Progress of English AgricuUure. Agricul- ■ 
lural Depres.uim (Shrewsbury, 1879).—F. Blood, 
Enquiry into Ike Causes of Ike Depression of Trade 
and Agriculture. —H. Chaytor, Agricultural 
prmixm .—J. L. Cowland, Agricultural Depression 
in Devon and Cornwall .—B. G. Man, Cornmeree 
and Prospects of England .—A. J. Burrows, Agri^ 
cultural Depression and how to meet it. —8. Mason, 
Agricultural Dcpres.sion.— k. A. Waltou, AgricuU 
lural Depression. —.Sir J. B, Lawe.'t, Ferrlility .— 
11. 0. Welxster, England's Colonial Granaries.-^ 
C. WliUcht'O'!, Viuit-Urowingin 7feni.—Sir R. H.L 
i’algravc, “ Kstiinatcs of Agricultural Losse.s ui the 
United Kingdom during the la'^t thirty years" 
{Journ, of Royal statistical .S’nc., vol. Ixviii. 1906). 
See also Aaiiicur.TUUE in Kngland. On the 
jmHtico-economical side of the subject, A, Mon- 
gredien, History of the Free Trade, Movement — 
F. J. B. iJoopiT, Free Trade and English Commerce 
hy Mr. Mongredien answc) ed. —F. Lia^tiat, Popular 
Fallacies regarding Trade and Foreign Duties .— 
It. Gill, History of Free Trade .—W. F. Feroyd, M.P., 
-4 Speech in Reply to the. A Hack upon Fair Trade by 
Mr. Gladstone ,—Sir E. H. Sulli\an, hart. Free 
Trade Hnhhles .—Sir T. IT. Fairer, Bart., Free 
Trade and Fair Trade (8nl cd. 1886).] n. e. p. 

DEPRESSION OF TRADE. The royal 
commission apiioiuted in Great Britain iu the 
year 1885, to inquire into this subject, thus 
dchued depression of trade, in the report 
adopted by the majority of its mcrabora:—“A 
diminution, and iu some coses an absence, of 
profit, with a corrcsjionding diminution of 
employment for the labouring classes.” The 
particular instance of this depression into which 
the commission mode inquiry was that dating 
from the year 1875, which so conspicuously 
marked in agriculture; but the .statement 
([uoted from the rojiort may be taken as a 
(lescription of what is commonly meant and 
understood by depression of trade. Tho 
phrase, however, is used very freely and very 
loosely ; and it is therefore best to anticipate 
move par tieular discussion of the subject by a 
few considerations which ought to bo kept in 
mind, and which flic above definition helps to 
exjdain. (1) All classc.s are not atlccteu by 
depression of trade. It is to be observed that, 
in the first instance at least, profit, and 
profit alone, is by hypothesis curtailed. If 
wages suffer, they suffer thrqjigh the lack of 
employment which results from the avithdi-awal 
of cajiilal found to bo invested unprofitably. 
But it is po.ssiblo that profit might fall simply 
through the exertions of the labourers to obtain 
a larger share of tlio iwoduct tfc wages; and 
where tho labourers are united enoitgh to 
accomplUh this, it follows of necessity that if 
by Trade Unions they have to maintain tho 
“ out of works,” they must bo able to check 
competition among thcm-selves. It might be, 
therefore, that altliongh fewer labourers were 
employed in a case of depression, those in em¬ 
ployment might not suffer but gain. Again, 
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all persons who are in receipt of fixed salaries 
or incomes do not sufier from de 2 )ression of 
trade ; but, inasmuch as one si^^iuficant phase 
of de])rcssiou is a general reduction in juices, 
they arc gainers and not losers. (2) Although 
the intcnlepemlcnce of industries is such that 
a dimiimtion of jn’ollt in all may be expected 
to be simultaneous, or nearly so, yet it must be 
remembered tliat nuo industry, or class of in¬ 
dustries, may be for a time subject to severe 
depression while others arc flouiisliing. The 
retail and carrying trades arc in a different 
position with regard to the earning of profits 
from the producing trades ; for their percent¬ 
age of profit dejjcnds, not on the ratio between 
cost of production and juice, but on the 
quantity of custom and the number of trans¬ 
actions they engage in. (3) Depression may 
affect certain traders in one industry, and 
may not ati'ect otliers. During the soiios of 
bad years, which, like I’haiuoh’s lean kinc, 
followed and devoured the years of ]jro.sj>eiity 
in wliicli our liatlc went up by leaps and 
hounds, there were jdeuty of jieojdc, even in 
England, who were uma.ssiiig fortunes in busi¬ 
ness all the time. Those who are imsu.cces.s(ul 
are apt to lament the falling-off of business as 
the cause of their misfortunes ; while the more 
lucky make no noise about their j)rosj>ciity. ^ 
It would be easy, in any trade or jirofcssion, ' 
to collect a multitude of evidence from people 
who could tndy say their business was de- 
pre.sscd, in the smao. apjdied to the word by the 
commission. (4) AVc must be careful to dis¬ 
criminate between a genuine dejiression and 
that gradual jiro-'^ss of thinving down profit 
which arises from the natural teudencies of our 
civilisation, and which is not tcnijjorary, but 
permanent. The slow but certain fall in Ihc 
rate of interest, the larger share demanded and 
gained by labour, the increased com])etition, 
through the spread of education, for the earn¬ 
ings of business management, and the conse¬ 
quent reduction of these earnings, all combine 
to effect a chronic decline itpprofit. 

The existence of a genuine dejnr-ssion at 
times, apart from all the above oonsideralious, 
is undoubted. In Great Britain there have 
been numerous instances of such depression 
during the 1 yth ^‘cntury, the l.istof which bogau 
about tho^car 187&, and was the subject of 
the investigations of the royal commission of 
1885 mentioned above. But the earlier jihascs 
of depression of trade offer in one rcsjiect a 
distinct contrast to the most recent—a contrast 
w’hich*seems to bo symbolic of the modern 
cofiditions of commerce. AVidlc in former 
times trade was doj)ressed after a ]>criod of 
^ great inflation followed by a cmis, the de])re 3 - 
sion of Utc years, was jirecetled by no crisis; 
and while" former stages of depression jwisscd 
ai^ay witli some rajudity and gave ^fiaco in turn 
to a period of infiation, the revival of trade 


wliieh ultimately oceun’cd after 1885 took a 
long time to become ajtjjareiit, and was very 
gradual. Tbi.s fact would .seem to bear out tlie 
contention that trade is oh a sounder footing 
than it used to he, however hardly de]>rcssion 
may bear on traders ; and also that the ten- 
yearly cycle througli wlu(di British cminnc.rco 
lias been wont to j»ass lia.s given way to a more 
<‘qiiable I'ovin of jircgu-^s. (For an account 
of the I'ailiov cycles in tlio DMli century, sco 
art. Crises. Also Leoiii hevi, JlUlorn of 
■ British Covivurcc. —Tooko's Jlisfory of Brices.) 

The evidence taken by the royal commission 
was voluminous, and was derived from rejiro- 
sentatives of all classes of the community ; and 
from it wo can gallier the leading features of 
the dejircssion, as it alfceted the more import¬ 
ant industries. (I’or the elfccts on agricnllurc, 
.see Dei’UKsrion, Aniiicui.TunAJ..) As to trade 
in general, there was a coueurrcncc of ojnnion 
that })rofitfl liad been lowered, while wages#s « 
rule had remained ftim; but tliis latter pro- 
jiosition must bo qualified by the fact that to 
a cei-taiii extent the omjdoyuient of labour, 
jiarticularly in some industries, had been leas 
regular, and the real wages of labour therefore 
below the nominal rate. The rate of interest 
liad also fallen. It was found that comjicti- 
lion from abroad, both in our own and in 
foreign markets, had of recent years become 
keener. It was also shown in the evidence 
that the volume of foreign trade had increa.sed 
largely even during the dejircssion, but tlmt in 
the matter of values the increase A\as .small in 
coinjmrison with that of cailicr periods. It 
was shown that tlio ineo’;ic-tax assessments 
under schedule D (trades and professions) had 
ineroased very considerably since the bcgwining 
of till' depre-ssioTi ; but that flie actual number 
of ])ersons with la»-ge incomes liad decreased by 
about 5 per cent, and of those with moderately 
large incomes in imicb the sanie ]»roj)ortion, 
w'liilo incomes between £200 and £1000 a year 
bad increased 33 })cr cent. It was given in 
evidence by e number of witnesses that there 
Wfis a great and apparently a permanent tend¬ 
ency in ibe 8uj)]ily ol commodities to outrun 
the demand, and that this had given rise to a 
very general feeling that ovcr-]>ro<luclion, as it 
is called, was the cliief^ cause of the depression. 
And with regifrd to labour, it was discovered 
that while tlic agricultural laboining popula¬ 
tion had largely diminished in number.s, by 
reason of their emjdoyers’ losses and the throw¬ 
ing of land out of cultivation, neither the 
.shipping nor the textile industries showed any 
sign that the surplu.s labour-jinjinlation 
found H place in these large fields of emjiloy- 

tOCTlt. 

From Uh'sc data, RuppleTnentcd by many 
minor and incidental jiointa disclosed in the 
course of the evitb-nce, it is jvmibb to uriive 
at tlie most diverse couclusious ae to thu causoi 
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of tho depressive, and, it follows, as to the 
remedies which or.glit to bo applied, if any. 
What may be called tlio most pessimistic side 
of i-lio diBCussion,. which was 8upi)ortcd by 
iiumci'ona witnesses, was embodied in a separate 
rejiort signed by a minority of the coramissioncra. 
It is curious that in one important matter the 
view taken by this minority coincides with tlie 
most extreme optimistic opinion ; for according 
to both, the so-called depression is not a passing 
phase of commerce, but a permanent change in 
the economy of the state. Those ^\ho hold 
the pessimistic view were able to point to the 
fact that an immense quantity of cvideuco had 
been given before the commission which pointed 
to a diminished employment of productive 
macluuery, especially in the textile industries ; 
also to tho increaso in the value of imports of 
textile manufactures and tho decrease in tho 
value of cxjinrts »f tho same article. Tho loss 
—partial oi total—of certain foreign markets 
for British goods is another point which was 
urged with much force ; tho inference being 
that foreign governments, having found that 
high tarilfs were successful in shutting English 
goods out of tli(‘se, markets, would increase 
rather than dimiuisli them :—a view whicli the 
so-called McKinley Act, passed in tlic United 
SUttes since the cumniission linally reported, 
wouldundoubteilly ha\c been used to strengthen, 
had it existed at tbe time. It was pointed out 
by tlioso who held Uie opmlon referred to that 
inernase even in the value of tragic in certain 
commodities is no proof of tlir tlonrisbiiig con¬ 
dition of such industries. It was sliown, for 
exanijde, that in tlic ten veins picocdiiig 188!i 
the value of the yearly e.xport of coal and iron 
had inereas i by more lliau £17,000,000 ; while 
it was notorious that tlio coal and iron trades 
had been suircving greatly during that jicriod. 
Tlie remedies proposed are generally in the 
direction of irnpoit duties of one kind or 
another. Titriirduties on manufactures coming 
from abroad arc the most extreme form of this 
propo.sal; Init countervailing duties in order to 
balance the effect of hountins when tlicy arc 
given, and a fiscal uiMon with India ami tho 
colonics, on the basis of a jirotectivo tariff levied 
against goods coming from otlicr countries, are 
more frequently recommended. Tho extremo 
view on the other sidb was n^t represented on 
tho commission ; but this may possibly liave 
resulted from tho fact that a number of tho 
originally-appointed coinmi-ssioners did not sco 
their way to accept nomination. Tliat view is 
well ex))rcsscd in a work entitled La Crisc, by 
M. Pirmez. According to this opinion the 
depression of trade is merely a temporary 
accentuation of an economic movciuenl which 
has been slowly going on for years, and which 
10 destined to go on until tho relations l)ct\\con 
capital and labour are completely cliangcd. 
Tho fall in profits is admitted, and also the fall 


in interest; but it is pointed out that thesi 
events happen not in one country alone, but in 
all countries; and tliat therefore the fear ol 
the desertion of any country by Ciipital and 
consequent dimin\itioii of wealtii and employ¬ 
ment is merely illusory. Tbe wages of labour, 
it is mainlined, do not fall, but rise; and it 
is asserted that llie whole tendency of the 
}>roees3 of which the depression is a pliaso is to 
reduce the interest ou capital merely lent or 
invested, torcduecthe profits of capital employed 
in business, and to reduce the wages or cam- 
ings of business management. This means the 
wider and more equal distribution of wealth, 
and is therefore regarded as a matter not of 
apprehension, but of congratulation. It may 
bo observed that one of tlic proofs largely relied 
on by those of this opinion,—founded ou an 
analysis of tho income-tax returns,—is by no 
moans conclusive. These returns show a 
gradual declino in tho number of people with 
largo revenues, and an increase in the number 
whose incomes are moderate. This docs not 
in any way prove that wealth is more widely 
distributed, unless that conclusion is borne out 
by indejicndcnt evidence. If at «ijo timo 
twenty men in one trade make £5000 a year, 
and four hundred under £5000, and if in ten 
years' time the figures are one above £.5000 and 
419 below it, it is impossible to say, without 
more proof, whether that result is due to a 
more even distribution of profit, or an accumula¬ 
tion of business and capital in a single hand, to 
the detriment of other traders. 

Intermediate between these two cxtremjjs a 
great variety of view's prevail. The most 
general is that the depros^Wli of 1874-85 w'as a 
genuine misfortune, shared no doubt b) Eng¬ 
land with many other countries, but braiing 
with particular harsliness on England, because 
of the great strub's made by luioigu competi¬ 
tion ill many branches of indu.stry which were 
contciujioiaiu'ous with it. Those who held 
this opinion did not regard tho depression as 
permanent; and the events of the years wliich 
have followed tlTc publication of the commis¬ 
sion’s report go far to bear out llieir views. 
The great demand for goods consequent on the 
Franco-German war is not unnaturally held to 
be tho original cause of wliat i.s called over¬ 
production, but is truly ^loduction of tho 
wrong things. So greatly do mo<4crii modes of 
manufacture stereotype industry, and .so curi¬ 
ously do the laws relating to joint-stock 
companies tempt to enterprise which offers a 
gi’cat temporary advantage bift no permanent 
benefit, that wo consUmtly sec capital in vested 
so that it cannot be withdraw'ii without ruin in 
, some industry where it is equally unable to 
I produce a fair return. The demonetisation oi 
silver by Germany at the time of the suspension 
of the Latin league also contributed, by disturb- 
ance in prices to tho diiliculties of traders. Those 
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who hold the moderate view do not believe 
that what is injurious to capital is necessarily 
of advantage to the labourers, and they bclicvo 
that some kinds of labour sufTered severely 
during tho recent de 2 >ressioQ. They do not 
believe that violonL remedies, sulIi aa large 
import duties, would be serviceable, but ratlier 
look for such measures os amendment of the 
Limited Liability Companies’ Acta for safely 
in tho future, coupled with improved teelinieal 
education and the spread of knowledge ol the 
world’s markets. In regard to the matter of 
countervailing duties a considerable did'crence 
of opinion prevails, many who arc adverse to 
any form of protection being favourable to such 
an impost where an important industry is 
threatened with grievous loss or extinction. 

[The report of the above-nanied commission con¬ 
tains an immense amount of information, both from 
English and foreign sources, bearing on this subject, 
and is by far the best compendium from which the 
question may be studied. Sir R. GilTen’s Growth 
of Capital^ published since the report, forms an 
excellent statistical commentary.] M. v„ n. 

DEPUTY. In law, one who exercises an 
office or other function in another's right, whose 
forfeiture or misdemeanour shall cause him 
whose deputy he is to lose his office. A man 
cannot appoint his deputy in all ca.ses, but only 
when his own grant of the office justifies him 
in so^ doing (Cowel ed. 1727). In another 
sense the term is used of offices of state, and 
most anciently of the exclrcquer and mint. 
Thus in the absence of the king’s treasurer 
on foreign service a deputy was appointed by 
commission, and in later times this practice 
was extended to mttsf other fiscal offlcc.'i. In 
certain cases, such as the hereditary offices 
of the king’s coui’t and exchequer, the hohlor 
in fee could appoint a deputy (Dialogus de 
SCACCARIO, i. 3; Madox, Hist, of the Exchequetf 
ch. xxiiij.) n. Ra. 

DE QUINCEY, Thomas, the son of a 
prosperous merchant, was bom 1785, and, after 
a brilliant literary career, died 1859. That a 
genius of so high an order of imagination found 
the abefract reasoning of political economy “Not 
harsh and crabbed os dull fools suppose” io 
instructive. The fascination which tlie severer 
aspect of the science had for De Quinccy is 
expressed in that passage of the Confessions of 
an Opium where the writer describes how 
ho was ai'oused from lethargy by the study of 
Ricardo’s Political Eammy (1818). Tho fniit 
of that study apjicarcd in the Dialogues of 
' three Ten^)lars ^824), a brilliant exposition 
and defence of the Ricardian theory of value. 
The^ paradox, for so De Quincey admits it to be 
in a good sense, that rtfal value is measuicd by 
Quantity of labour, that “a^million men may 
^roiijce double or treble the amount of riches, 

‘necessaries, conveniences, and amusements,’ 
In One state of society that they could in 


another, but will not on that account add any¬ 
thing to value” (Ricardo, Political Economy} 
chapter on “Value and Riches”), is expounded 
by the disciple even more .fearlessly than by 
the master. “ My thesis,” says N, the Socrates 
of the dialogues, who represents the author’s 
views, “i.s that no such connection subsists 
between the two [the quantity obtained and 
the value obtaining] as warrants any inference 
that the real value is great because the quantity 
it buys is great, or small because the <piantity 
it buys is small.” “I have a bai-ouchc," says 
the objector, “which is worth about COO 
guineas at this moment. Now, if I should 
keep this barouche unused in my coach-house 
for five ycai-s, and at the end of this term it 
should happen from any cause that caniages 
had doubled in value,‘my understanding would 
lead mo to expect double tho quantity of any 
commodity for which I might then exchange it, 
whether that were money, sugar, besoms, qr 
anything wiiatsoever. But you toll me no.” 

. . . “ You arc in tho right,” replica X, “ I do 
tell you so .... If A double its value, it 
will not therefore command double the former 
(juaiitity of B” [B rc)»rcsci!ting any assignable 
thing] (Fourth Dialogue). Tho intelligent 
Bailey (^.r.) might well be stirred by these 
startling deductions to attein]>ta rc]dy (preface 
to Crilkid Dissertation). In the later dialogues 
Ricardo’s theory of value is defended against 
Maltlius. This controversy had been com¬ 
menced in the “Measure of Value,” published 
in the London Magawie for December 1823. 
An article on “ Malilms” in an earlier number of 
the samo journal contains a mi^ 1 attack on the 
theory of population. Some of tho points are 
elucidated in a letter to Ilazlitt whicli ajipcared 
in ihc London Ma/jaeine, December 1823. To 
tho same period belongs a sort of (Hoge of 
Ricardo, which De Quinccy, shortly after the 
death of his revered master, contributed to the 
London Magazine, March 1824. 

Do Quinccy’s latest and greatest economical 
work is the Logie of Political Economy (1844). 
The more original portion of thus book may bo 
described as a vindicatil^i of tho part ployed 
by utility in the determination of value. ’The 
cause is just and the reasoning iiigcniovis ; yet 
tho censure with which J. S. Mill tempers bis 
cofuous citation Crcmi this discourse scenns de- 
.servcd(JbZ. bk.iii. ch.ii. §l,aiui g 3«n<Q. 
Certainly De Quinccy’s ilhustrations aio perfect. 
The rhinoceros which in the reign of Charles 11. 
was sold for a figure far above tho cost of 
importation, the Valdarfcr copy of Boccaccio 
whicli Lord Bland ford bought for £2240 and 
afterw’ards, when in pecuniary embarrassments, 
was sold by auction and purcliiised for £750 
by Lord Sjfoncer, whom ho outbid at the first 
sale ; Popish reliques which had a high 
value, but no cost of production (p. 60 et 
seq., od. 1844);—theao and other “shining 
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Jnstances ** thrrfW light upon an obscure subject. 
Tho “dry light” of logic is intensified by a 
conisoatiou of wit. Sometimes, however, tho 
doubt occurs whether the writer was as com* 
petent to point a moral as to adorn a tale. 
Thus, in the cose of the pcarl-markot, and tlio 
vividly-pictured slave-market (t/ntt. p. 77 etseq.) 
is it correctly stated that for ‘ ‘ the plcbs omong.st 
the slaves,” and the “ordinary ponrls,” value 
is detonnined by cost of production, while “ tho 
natural aristocracy amongst the slaves, like tlie 
rarer pearls, will bo valued on other principles ” ? 
(sCO DiFFICUI/rV OK ATTAINAfKKT). EvCIl thc 
famous parable of the musical snuff-box (cited 
by Mill, J'ul. J’Jcon., bk. iii. eli. ii. § 1) is not 
rightly interpreted by its author. It is not in 
grnoral Lnic of a bargain between two isolated 
individuals (see Comfktition’) that thc price 
will he “racked up to U” {ibid. pp. 25-27)— 
thc mc^isurc of l.ho “intrinsic worth of thc 
article in your individual estimate for your 
indiviilual purj'oses ” ; in other words its Total 
Utility ( 7 . 1 ’.) to thc purchaser (cp. Mill, toe. 
at. § 1 cAid). The following pa,saago seems 
more correct. “ The purjtoso w'hich any article 
answers and the cost which it imposes must 
eternally form thc two limits within which 
thc tennis-ltall of pi ice Hie.s backwards and 
forwards. Five guineas being, upon tlio particu¬ 
lar article X, the maximum of telcnlogic price, 
theutnost sacrifice to which you would ever 
jibmit, under tho fullest a]>}ireciatio!i of thc 
natural purjioscs which X can fulfil, and then 
only under tho known altcrnafive of losing it 
if yon refuse fho five guineas, this constitutes 
tlK* one pole, the aphelion, or remotest point to 
wliich the juico for you could ever ascend.” 
The other limit is fixed by the cost of rci)rodnc- 
lion. These are ‘the two limits between 
which the juice must always he held potenti¬ 
ally to oscillate” {ib. pj). 105, 106). Bui 
cvoii here it is not clearly stated that, in thc 
ahsenoo of cmiipotitioii, the terms are indo- 
tcriiiinato; the “tennis-ball” may fall anywhere 
ljetwe(!n the extreme limits. It is nowhere 
.stated that in thc pje.scnce of competition 
tlio upjicr limit is formed, not by total, but 
Final Dicohkf, of Utility. De Quincey Is far 
removed from the recent theorists to whom he 
liears a superficial rcsei^blancc by his not having 
attended to final utility and •cognate concep¬ 
tions. Tho connoction between demand and 
value is denied by him on tho strength of 
exceptional though striking instances {ilnd. p. 
231, quoted by Mill, bk. iii. ch. iii. § 2^ “A 
crazy maxim," he says, “has got possession of 
thc whole ivorld : viz. that price is, or can he, 
determined by tho relation between supjily 
and demand,” This imperfect concejition of 
supply and demand is the special object of 
Mill's severe remarks on Do Quincey. Mill’s 
censure is endorsed by Sir Leslie Stephen in his 
article on De Quincey in thc Fortnightly Jieview 


(1871). Mr. Shadworth Hodgson in one of his 
Outcast Essays has traversed this unf'avourublo 
verdict. 

Whatever be thc fate of Dc Quincey’s cardinal 
tenets, it is certain that his occasional sugges¬ 
tions, tho minor pearls of his discourse, enhanced 
as they are by a aettiug of consummato literary 
perfection, will preserve a lasting worth. Some 
important corrections of Ricardo’s exjircssiona 
deserve jiarticular notice. De Quincey jicrccived, 
just as clearly as more recent critics, that “ the 
current rate of profits, as a thing settled and 
defined, must be a chimera." He exjioscs “the 
puerility of that little receipt current among 
economists, viz. unlimited competition for keep¬ 
ing down p]-olita to one uniform level . . . 
Everybody must see that it is a very elaborate 
problem to ascertain even for one year, still 
more for a fair average of years, what has been 
the rate of profits ujion the cajiiLal cmjdoycd 
in any one trade” {ibid, p. 237 ct scq.) What 
more could Cliffe Leslie say ? Do Quincey 
comjilains much that Ricardo, while insisting 
on the tendency towards tho degradation of soils 
(the Law of Diminishing Returns, q.v.), has 
not sufficiently emphasised the counter-tendency 
towards im]jrovenicnt iu the arts of cultivation, 
“The land is travelling downwards, but always 
tho productive management of land is travelling 
ujiwards” {ibid. p. 239). De QUiincey discerns 
what a handle is allbrdcd by Ricardo’s jiartial 
.statement to “ tho systematic eneinie.a of 
jnoperty” . . . “tho policy of gloomy dis¬ 
organising Jacobinism.” Rent is re.lcrred by De 
(^liiincey not to the “indestructible," but the 
differential powers of the Rent is defined 
us “ that portion of (he prmuce from the soil (or 
from any agency of production) which is paid 
to thc landlord for the of its differential 
pmeers <M measured by comparison with those of 
siniilar agencies operating on the same market,'^ 
The parenthesis exemplifies the pregnancy of 
De (^uiiccy's occasional suggestions. In pre¬ 
senting the theory of rent, lA' Quincey employs 
an admirable geometrical construction. As in 
the construction wliich Prof. A. Marshal has 
made familiar (A’ccmo 7 nicsq/^ Indiistry, bk. ii. ch. 
hi.), the ordinate iu De Quincey’a diagram 
represents produce. But the abscissa represents 
not doses of cujutal but qualities of soil. Tho 
two eonstnictioiia liavc been comljjned by the 
present writer in an illustration of the abstrat 
theory of rent, contributed to the Britisl 
Association (Report, 1886). Referring to th 
use of diagi-ams, Dc Quincey well says:— 
“A construction {i,e. a geometrical exMbition 
of any elaborate truth is not often practicable 
but, wherever it is so, prudence will not allov 
it to be neglected. What is called evidenlia 
that sort of demonsti'ation which shows out. . , 
is by a natural necessity more couvincing to tb< 
learner. And, had Ricardo relied on this con 
struotive modeof Ulustratiug his chapters upoi 
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rent and upon wages, they would not have tried 
the patience of his students in the way they 
have done.” Had De Quincey purened Ins 
mathematical studies further, and applied the 
conceptions of the infinitesimal calculus to the 
theory of value, he would have escaped Ins 
capital error of having confused integral (or 
Total q.v.), with differential (or fiual) utility. 

If ho had worked with dV, instead of U, ho 
might have anticipated Jevons. 

All the works which have been referred to will 
presumably he included in The Collected Wnltngs 
of De Qy.incey, by Professor Masson, 1890. In 
the American edition of 1877, called the Riverside 
edition, all are to be found except the letter in 
reply to Hazlitt {Lmdm HagcmM, December 
1823), aud the eloge of Ricardo (ibid. March 1824). 
These Are reprinted iu De (^inuys Uncollected 
Wriiinys by J. Ho^g, 1890. Tlie Edinburgh edi- 
tion of'De Quincey’s works in sixteen vols., com¬ 
pleted 1871, omits also the Logic of Political 
Dconomy. Rarlier coliectious aie stilt more lu- 
complctc. 

DERELICT. The legal quality of derelict 
was recognised by the Roman Law (Dig. i. xlvij. 
Tit. (j. De Furtis). Anything wilfully cast 
away cither on sea or laud. Goods thrown out 
of a ship, to lighten the same in case of distress, 
are not derelict for want of intention (.lust, 
lust. II. 1. 48). If a shipmadejettisou without 
hope of recovering the goods they were derelict 
to the finder (Kollo of Olayron, 32,34). Derelict 
lands suddenly left by the sea belong to the 
crown, except in case of an arm of the sea 
belonging to a subject, but if the sea recede 
slowly, by imperceptible degrees, tlio land thus 
gained goes to tliS{'™®r of the adjacent soil. 
This was ascertained by commission, and is a 
subject for a jury. Boats or other vessels 
forsaken or found on the seas without any person 
in them are called derelict. Of these the 
admiralty has the custody and the owner can 
recover within a year aud a day. 

[Moore on Poreshore. — DbickDoohof AdmiTalty 
Rolls) —I'letd, 111. 2.—Hale, Dejure Mane.] 

« u. Ha. 

DEEELICTIO. Expression of Roman law 
for the abandonment of any object of property 
with the intention of renouncing all rights of 
ownership over it. “• 

DE SANCTIS, Makco Antonio, lived in^tlio 
16th century and*the beginning of the 17tii. 
Toppi (Biblioleca napoleiaiui, Naiioli, 1678, 
p. 204) says he was born at Nocera dei Pagaiii, 
but gives no other biographical indications. 
Two dissertations of Do Sanctis are extant; 
their sefcntilic value is less tlian their historical 
importance, because A’ltonio Scira would 
probably never have.written his famous Breve 
traitcUo ddle eauee die possoM fare ahbr/ndare i 
reyni cCoro e d'cirgcnto (1613), if it had not been 
fof the writings of De Sanctis, which he under- 
tsok to refute. The two jiamilhlets of De 
Sanctis bear the titles: IHscorso di Mare’A ,dmio 


De Sanctit inlonw alii effeUi chuf/a a eamiio it 
Remo, iu Napoli, aiprcsso Costaiitino Vitale, 
1605 ; and Secondo diecorso di MaTcAnU/itM 
De Sanctis, intorm edli /« ^ ear^ 

in Regno sopra una rieposto cite i stata falta 
adversodel prime ; in Napoli, nella stampem 
di Felice Stigliola, a Porta Realo, 1605. De 
Sanctis endeavours to jirovc, iu the first Dtscorso, 
that the only rcmeily ngaiiist the scarcity of 
money which was felt in his days in the realm 
of Naples, would be an act of the government 
called Prammutica, by which the value of 
foreign coin should be lixcil iu the money of 
the country, and heavy penalties prescribed to 
enforce the established ratio in the ]iaymcnt of 
all bills of exchange aud to juevent any other 
attemj't to give money avaliic dillcrcnt from that 
which the prammaiica. prescribed. His advice 
was followed, but given up two years later, 
when the effects of the prammntica liad made 
people wiser. The first paiiiplilet of De Saii.His 
was answered by an anonymous Genoese autuor 
to whom he replies iu the second ouc. 

[Sir T. 'Twiss, View of the Progress of Pol. 
Econ. in ICnrnpe, 1847, Lect. 1.] M. T. 

DESCENT OF PROPERTY. Sir Henry 
ifaino [Early Law and Omlmi, Loudon, 1883| 
points out tlie coiiiiection between aiicestol 
worship and the descent of property lu the 
Eastern and tlie Roman Empires. “ Almost all 
the English law on the subject of the descent of 
personalty, a great deal of continental law on the 
samosubiect, aud some part of our law of realty 
has for its foundation the llStb Novella Cousti. 
tutio of Jiistiniau. This novella is the last re. 
vision of the older Roman law of succession after 
dcatii, which was formed by the fusion of the 
rules of iidieiitance contained in the veiicr-ablo 
Twelve Tallies with the equity of tlie I'mitoi a 
Edict: two stream? of law jirofoumlly luftuencrd 
at their source as no reader of 51. Fustcl do 
Coulaiiges can doubt by the worship of ances¬ 
tors ” (Maine). In the Principles of t)u ■5““’ <1/ 
Succession to Deceased Persons, by T. R. 1 otts, 
Ixmdou, 1888, will ho found a brief sketch of 
the history of the law of descent in England. 
Kcuny and Laurence, ^n their Essays on the 
Law of Primogenilure, Cambridge, 1878, trace 
the history of primogeniture in England. 7/ic 
Succession Laws of Christian Countries, by Eyre 
Lloyd, London, >1877, contains a summary ol 
the law of descent in the iiriucipal European 
countries. In France, Belgium, Pmasia, 
Austria, and other continental states, on an 
intestacy all children take equally, no dUtinc- 
tion licing drawn between males and females 
or between real and pcrsoj'al jiropcrty, in 
England, and in countries that have adopted 
English cotninoii haw a.i the basis of Ihcl. 
legislation, tlie oldest son as a rule sneoeedi 
to real proj.erty to the exclusion of all othei 
children, whilst the personally is 
between the widow and the children. Tw< 
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important clia^ges were introduced in the 19th 
century in England and Ireland. By the 63 
& 54 Viet. c. 29, if there is no issue, and the 
net value of the rtalty and tho personalty docs 
not cxccod £500, then tho whole estate goes 
to tho widow: if the net value exceeds £500 
then the widow is to have £500, whilst by the 
54 k 55 AMct c. 68 , § 84, any real estate 
registered under tho act is on the death of 
the owner intestate to devolve on the personal 
rnjiresentatives as if it wore personal property. 

[For cconoiiuc effects of English os compared 
with coiitinontul law, see G. C. Brodrick, Enijlish 
Land and JCni/lish Landlords, 1881.— oj 
Land Tenure in Various Counln'cs, Cobden Club 
]‘l.ssays, 1870 (see Bbqubst, Powbu op ; Land, 
Law relating to).] j. e. c. m. 

DESICNiS, Coi-YRKJilT IN. By laws passed 
in 1737 and 17 <4 France recognised a right of 
jii'opcity iti designs a[>))licd to silks. In 1787 
England by the 2'J G'-o. 111. e 38 gave protection 
to the first inventor 01 a design for linen or cotton 
cloth. Suh.'^ecjiicnt acts extended protection to 
mixtures of (lax and cotton, and to aniinal sub¬ 
stances. ]>y the Patcnls, Designs and Tiadc 
Mark.s Act, 1883, a new or original design may 
lx* registered by its pvopricloi fur a particular 
class or elasscH of goods, and by such regis¬ 
tration the pioprietor obtains eo])ynght in 
the design, i.c. tlie cxebi.sive right to apply 
the design to any aiLiclc of mnnnlaoturo or 
substance for five ycais. Tliis acc has been 
amended at dilferent dales up to the Patents 
and Designs Acts of 1905 ami 1907. 

[W. N. Liiwson, I‘iitc)i(s, J)i’si<jns, ajid Trade 
Marks, 1889.—I’idmuiuW and r.erte.ick, J.aiv of 
Copuri'/ht in /A’xi.yiiv (IDU'd) —W. AI. Freeman, 
The i'tt/c/// and Ih’snius .kg,, J'.lOT (I'.e.i'';.—K. 
Frost, I'aCcnls anti Lrtiifns Arf, 1007 (19ti8).— 
D. Viiitoii, Lmo and Pntrf'rc /o Patents, 

Trademarks, and Jksi;/ns (1905).—,1. W. Gordon, 
Slulute iMiurt/a/ln;/ In l^atcnt;; of Invent ions and 
Hegistration o' lh•si,| 1 l^, (1908).—G. C. Jlaiks, 
Jnrentions, 1‘otcnts, and Designs, with text of Act 
(1007).—S. G. Pirani, Index of Patent, l)e!dgn,and 
T'tadcMarhC\iscs,JSSJf-100'J{Yii\<)). —Pioberts.and 
Moulton, Poienfs and Designs Ad, 7907 (1907). 
(See CoryuiGHT.)] • j. r. o. m. 

DESMARKTH, Nicolas (IG'IS-I/'JI), con¬ 
troller-general of iitiiince under Louis XIV. 
(1708-1715), uas a nejdiew ofColbcrt, who gave 
him a jiost in his hureaii. He rose to he niaiirc 
des rcquHcs, and on the death of’ his uncle in 
1683 was nuule inlcndant des fiiuinces. In 1703 
the king nominated him a director of finance 
(Saint Simon, MCvioirrs, iv. 183), and in 1708 
gave him the eontrollcrship of the financca. 
“ 11 iHait tout iJ. fait I’hominc de la situation," 
Rays Vulircr, wlio describes him as possessing 
“unc remarquablo sagaciti^, unc iiiteidgenco 
vivo et profonde ii la fois, beaucoup de justice 
et de rectitude dans les idecs . . . unc f^eoii- 
uneabondanco d’iinagination iiu'imisablo " 
{La Velie Puhlique, i. 128). The condition of 


affairs was most alarming, with an increased 
expenditure and a diminished revenne. The 
income from taxation had fallen from 112 to 
75 millions of livres, the yearly expenses had 
risen from 119 to 220 millions. The debt was 
2 milliards. Arroais of 36 millions were due 
to the army, and tho revenue of five years had 
been spent in anticipation. Desmarets com¬ 
menced by repealing a decree which permitted 
payments in specie or paper. He allowed the ■* 
capitation tax to be commuted by a payment 
of six years in advance. Ho doubled toll- 
duties and contracted with Samuel Bernard 
and others loans extending to 230 millions. 
These expedients enabled him to get through 
1708, but the troubles of the next year began 
with a ^viute^ of unusual severity. To meet 
tho faiiiino which followed he brought wheat 
from all parts of Europe, enforced a s])ecial 
tax ou the rich, sold the undergrowth of .the 
state forests, and ctlcctcd a reeoinage. He 
received the dignity of minister from Louis. 

The king did not acce])t tho onorou.s condi¬ 
tions offered by the allies in 1709. To meet the 
enormous charges of the campaign Desmarets 
proposed a war tax of a dixitine on all pro})erty 
and incomes. Even the clergy and nobility 
wore not exempted. Tho now tax produced 
25 millions. He also borrowed 15 millions 
from some merchants. In 1711 he commenced 
a more regular system and converted into 5 poi 
rent rentes all the variou.s state loans. The 
»-iH'igy and ability of Desmarets in putting In 
order the finaimial embarraasments of the king¬ 
dom were of great help to Louis XIV. “Si 
nos gens de guerre avaientj^ courage et Ic genie 
de Desmarets nous gagnerious toutes les 
batailles,” said Madame de Mahilenon. In the 
seven years of his admini.stration the net pro¬ 
duce of tho ordinary revenues did not exceed 
269 millions, and during this time he was 
obliged to liud 1300 millions of extraordinary 
resouD^es, and even tlieii he left over 300 
millioiiH unpaid (A. Yuitry, Le disordre des 
Finances, p. 25^ He hoped in 1715 to pro¬ 
duce a properly-balanced budget if tbe king 
lived to bestow his favour for two years, Louis 
died, however, Lst vSeptomber 1715, and Dcs- 
niarcts was dismissed by the regent. lie retired 
to Maillcbois, wliero lie died 4tli May 1721. 
Saint Simon, who was ill-disposed towards 
Desmarets, draws his character as that of a 
man “qui avoit pins de sens que d’espnt, et 
qui mcntioit ijlim do sens qu'il n’en avoit en 
ell'ct; quelquo chose do Iqurd et do lent,, 
parlant bicn et avec agremeut, dur,«emporte’’ 
M6moiTes, xviii. 157). His son, the Marquis 
Desmarets do Maillcl)ois, marshal of France, is 
I'ainous for his lUliau campaigns. 

Desmarets presented to the Regent 
I'ndminisiroiion des finances depais le 20 Fhyrier 
1708 jusquau let Septeudxe 1715 [Paris, 1716] 
8 vo, (also ropriuted about 1789, and in the An- 
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nales Politiqws (1757) of the Abbi^ Castel de bt. 
Pierre) “Tris-curieux,” says Lenglet du Fresiioy, 
“il viciit de main de maitru, mais il u’a pas tout 
dit” [Milhode pour Hudier Vllistoire, xii. 837). 
In the opinion of Voltaire “ce m(’nioire prouvc 
qu'il avail des talena, uue grande modestieet des 
intentions droites {Sd/idedo Louis XIV,^ 1819, i. 
88 ; see also U. 81)« 

[Saint Simon, Mtnoires, 1856, etc., tomes n., 
iv., vi., vii., ix., xi., xiii., xviii.—AVurwu Die- 
tionnairt d'tconomie Politique, 1890, i. 669-701. 
—-F. V. de Forbonnais,/Jec/iercAss d consiiUralioM 
sur les Finances de France, Basle, 1758, 2 vols. 
4to.—A. Vuitry, Le dCsordre des Fivxinces d fa 
fin du r^gne de Louis XfV^., Paris, 1885, 8vo. 

R. Stou^m, Les Finances de VAncierb Pt^gime, 
Paris, 18t% 2 vols. 8vo.~-A. Viilirer, Ilidoi/e dc 
la Dette PiMique en France, Paris, 1886, 2 vols. 
8 vo.--Montlj.-on, Particularitis sur les Minislres 
des Finances, '^aria, 1812, 8vo.] h. Ji-T. 

DESTUTT DE TRACY, Antoikk Louir^ 
Claude, Comte (1754-1836), born in the 
Bourbonnais, died at Paris, lie waj' a member 
of the constituent assembly, and was arrested 
and imprisoned during the Reign of Terror. 
Ho was set at liberty after tlio 9th Tliermidor, 
27th July 1794. Although he became a senator 
under the empire, and subsequently a peer of 
France under the Bourbon restoration, he re¬ 
tained throughout his early sympatliics with 
liberty. From the year 1808 ho had been a 
member of the French Academy. hen, in 
1832, the Academy of Moral and^ Political 
Science was re-established, he w-aa invited to 
join the section of moral science. As a ])hilo- 
sopher he was one of the lafat .survivors of the 
icole scnsiLalistc, a school wlmsc method of 
thought may best^ defined in the words of 
one of their members, “ Peuser c cst aentir, rien 
que cola,” and he was also an economist ol great 
distinction. As early as 1798 he wrote, at 
the request of the well-known JefTerson, bis 
CommentaiTCS sur VFsprit des Lois de Moales- 
ouitu (1 voh 8vo, 1819). In this work he 
con-ected some of the economic errors into 
which that able thinker had fallen. In 1804 
ho publislied his Traiti de la volonU, part of 
Foments d'Ideologic, the larger part of 
which foimed a treatise on political economy. 
This work w-as reprinted, without any modifi¬ 
cation, under the title of a Traiie d'iconouiic 
politique, in 1823 fl voh in 18mo). In these 
two works, filie commentaiy and the treatise, 
Destutt de Tracy shows that he had attained a 
higher level than the majority of his contem¬ 
poraries. He has obtainod a popularity 
• to his dqserta, ribtwithstanding the somewhat 
metaphysical form with which he had invested 
his subjects. Bonaparte had him in view when 
he inveighed against tfie “Ideologues.” 

*' , A. c. f. 

► liiWTUTrtiB TnXey and Rioakdo. A refer- 
^■ancf to M. do Tracy wil) bo found in Ricardo’s 
Principles of Poliiical Economy and Taxation 


ed. 1852, note p. 171. He says with respect 
to the tUmcnis d'hUologie, “ lu this work M. 
de Traev has given a useful and an able treatise 
on the general princi]tles oj*]iolitical economy, 
and I am soiTy to bo obliged to add, that ha 
supports, l)y h\s authority the definitions which 
M. Say luis given of the words * value,' 

‘ riches,' and ‘ utility.’ ” In the text Ricardo 
observe.^, ''I cannot agree with M, Say in 
estimating tlu- value of a commodity by the 
abundivncc of other coiiuiioditics for which it 
will exchange; I am ot im opinion of a very 
distiuguished wdtor, M. Ibvutt dc Tracy, who 
savs, tliat 'To mea.nire any other thing is to 
compare il, with a determinate (juantity of that 
same thing which we take hr a standard o( 
comparison for unity. To m^ asme, to 

ascertain a length, a weight, a ’-alue, is to find 
how niany times they contain iia trcs, graimiics, 
francs, in a word, unities ol the f-amc (h 'Ciip- 
tion.’" An Intc-fsiMig accfi" ■ of Ri'miJo’s 
meeting with Dc Tracy is ^iv u n the Liters 
of Pieardo to M.'Jhns. >N(i. Is -’i., edited by 
J. Bouar, p. 211, cd. 1837 

DETRACTION, Diiuir ni:. In Franco, 
before the Kevolulion, ihc liglit of ulieua to 
inherit projierty wa.s limited by tlic droit ds 
dftraciion, whicli eiial'L-d tiie stale to confiscate 
jiart of any bequest or inheritance falling to an 
alien. For the history of its abolition sec 
AubaIne, Droit n’. It need only be remarked 
hero that at the present time, should the laws 
of another country impose any lax of this kind 
cm a share of an inheritance left to a French- 
man, the French law will, whero possible, 
compensate the person so damtiilicd out of any 
share of the inheritance falling to an alien 
roshh-nt in France. In England and other 
countiies, es]iccially Rii,ssia, the right of aliens 
to inherit land is cither entirely denied or 
severely restricted ; but these rules, though 
analogous to the droit de d6iraction, have a 
political not a financial aim. 

[Les Codes annotks dt Sirey, idition entih-e- 
vieril refondue, par P. Gilbert, 1847.—Littres 
F'rench Dictionary, a.v.—Dictionn/nre ginM de 
la Politique, i>ar MauFice Block, 1873, J.w* 
“ l^ltranger.”] 

DEVELOPMENT, or evolution, as distiu¬ 
guished from mere chango, means a growth,^ 
the unfolding of *(pialitic3 present, bat at first 
latent, in the subject coneernod. DahwinisM 
{q.v.) is therefore not a doctrine of develop¬ 
ment or evolution uidc.ss we regal’d animated 
nature collectively as one subjoct which romaii’fi 
the same tfiroughout its changes. Thu idea ol 
development apjdics to man and human societies, 
and especially to their science and culture, for 
there is present an identity of the subjoct 
(humanity) with eoutinuity through the chaiigofi 
, — e.g. from Greece, through Rome and the 
middle ages to modem civilisation—and JJO' 
servation of the results of tho past 
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Economic c’Kilution has hccn i .^ed in Uvo 
senses (a) the growth of ni w forms of indualrial 
organisation, keeping pace witli new wants, 
new })owcr8 of sckiiico over nature, and new 
political relations, and (h) tlie growtli of 
economic theories, which may or may not be in 
corrosjiondenco with (a). The name ia best 
kept for the first of the two phenomena; 
and the latter may be called the evolution of 
economics. In both eases the use of the name 
evolution instead of change seems to imply that 
both the outward changes, say in European 
industry dming the last hundred years, and 
the chang<*s in theoi*y, say from Adam Smith 
to J. S. Mill, have followed a course for which 
it is |)ossiblo to discover some logical necessity, 

The tenn evolution was not unknown in the 
ISthccntmy, and the idea became the ruling 
tlinuglit of hiehtc and csjtcoially of Hegel and 
his followers. In England, tlie idea has gained 
euiTcncy thi ough the wriLiiig.s of Spencer and 
Darwin ; and evolution in the sense conceived 
by biology ap])cars to be the essence of the 
]> 0 ])ular philosophy of o\ir d.ay. Marx has 
aji])Hed the notion to ccoiioiuic.s, and the rela¬ 
tion of the two is already a topic of controversy. 
The extreme left of tlie school of historical 
economists liold lh.it tlicio areas many forms 
of econoinicK, all rclativcl}' Lruc, as there are 
ft(*jtarato peoj'Ios aii<l separate epochs ; ami tlioy 
would not distiiiguibh tlio devclojuncnt of 
ccoiiojnias from the gerjcral juogross of historical 
change. The concejition of cconomic.s as a 
bcxly of doctrines of universal validity or 
absolute tiuth is no doubt dis'^ivditod ; but the 
coiie.ejition of “economic cati.gorios” as a jtcr- 
inancnt basis of further development 1ms gained 
gi’oiuid ; ill,! seems hiJced to bo required by 
the very notion of development. 

[For distinction of historical and cconoiiiic 
categories, see A. Wagner, Lehrluch der j^ioUlischeti 
Ockvnomity (Jmndlage., pp. 3.52 seq. and the refer¬ 
ences there giVen to Rodhertus and Selmllle.—For 
distinction of development from Urinvinisni see F,. 
( aiifi, I'hilosophy of Kani^ (2iul ed. 18S9) vol. ii. 
pp. 639 sfq. and S. Alexander, Moral ihdt:r and 
/-'ror/resj (1889), pp. 13®, 309, 382, etc.] j. u. 

DE YIO, F. Tommaso (1470-1634), born at 
Gaeta, and sometimes called Tliomas do Yio 
Cajetan, was famous for hi.s learning; at 
Ferrara, wheie he heW disputations with Pico 
della Miramlola, ho was mailo a Doctor Imioria 
causa; ho taught philosoj>liy in the (linnasio 
Jiomano, and was made Cai'dinal of S. Sisto by 
Leo X. He was consulted in all the weighty 
theological questions of his time. Amongst 
these was the question ol Henry YIII.’s first 
marriage, which he declared valid. Ho was sent 
to Germany to controvert the opinions of i uthcr. 
Ho wrote a great many works of winch a list 
can be found in A. Ciacoiiii: Vita: et res 
geslce Pontificum romano7'inn et CardivaMim. 
Romre. 1C77, vol. iii. p. 390-394. Hero only 


the more important concerning economical 
to])ies are mentioned; 

Le Usura, written in Milan, 1500; De 
Caiubiis, written also in Milan, 1499 ; and JJe 
Mo7Ue Pietalis, written at Pavia, 1498, all 
published 1596 in Yenice ; F. Thomae de Yio 
Caiotani, ordinis Prasdicatorum, Opuseula omnia. 
Ycnetiis, 1596, p. 168 seg. In his pamphlet 
De Usura, De Yio does not discuss the argument 
ab ovo and exhaustively, intending rather to 
solve some special cases in which he thinks the 
current opinions of canonists wrong or exagger* 
atod. In his pamphlet De CambiiSf he declares 
himself opposed to the profession of what then 
was called a eand/ist, recognising only the 
legitimacy and utility of the change of money 
against money. In his pam]>hlct De MoiUe 
Pietalis, he proves that these establishments for 
pawnbroking served simjily to cover a species 
of usury. Do Yio’s pamphlets must, therefore, 
be considered as ouo single tract in which he 
discusses the same subject, viz. usury, under 
three difi’erent aspects, and in which he follows 
the opinions current in his time, although 
sometimes showing views somewhat broader 
than those of the canonists. M. r, 

DEVISE. A gift of land or other real 
propei-ty by will. The person to whom the 
gift is made i.s called tlie devisee. E. s. 

DEW, Thomas KoiuciarK (1802-1846), was 
born in Yirginia and was educated at the College 
of William and Mary ; in 1827 he was appointed 
}>ioressor of hi.story, inetaphysies, and political 
economy in the .sainr institution, and in 1836 
jtresident; ho died at Paris while travelling. 
Dew was a most thurongi j'sd earnest teacher 
of history, and excrctScd gi'cat influence 
throughout the south in upholding public 
opinion in the sni'port of free trade and uegro 
slavery. On strictly economic subjects he 
wrote : Lectures on the JiestricUve Sijstem, Rich* 
mond, 1829 (pp. 195). In this Dew questioned 
the general advantage to be gained from manu¬ 
factures, since they are liable to great fluctua¬ 
tions ; and a f’l^tory population is not only 
unfavourable to liberty, but turbulcnt«and ol 
necessity Jejmndout. Ho wrote an Dssay on 
the ItUeresl of Money aiul flic Policy of Law 
against Usury, Shellbank, Va., 1834 (pp. 24); 
in which usury laws are regarded os influencing 
unfavourably the distribution and circulation 
of capital, and checking the nafural division 
of employments and treating the question with 
8])ccial rtfoience to the fanning interest. He 
also wrote a Letter 07i the Pi7]^fncial Policy oj * 
the Administration and the Laws of Oredit and 
Trade, Washington, 1840 (pp. 16), attributing 
the crisis of 1837 not to hanks but to the course 
of trade; banks are the eflect and not the 
cause of speculation. Dew opposed the sub- 
trca.sury system inasmuch os it tended to 
unsound banking operations. For an interest’ 
ing statement of his educational work 4Ud for 
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bibliographical references, see Circ. of hiforma’ 
tim of U.8. Bureau of Edue., Ko. 1, 1887. 
College of William and Mary, by Professor H. 
B. Adams, pp. 54-5^. n. ii, n. 

DIAORAMS. Pnr tbo purpose of convoying 
readily to tlio niiinl the goucml 1'ju‘Ls c{Uit<iiiioil 
in a tabic of ligurcs, iiotbiiig seems better suited 
than .some form of diagranimatin representation. 

IVhen tlifi relative inagnitudos of a niimbci’ 
of diseoiineetcd (juantitles are siinjily coneei-ned, 
a seri<5S of geometrical figures, (urcles, stjnares, 
or oblongs ntiose areas arc ju’oportional to those 
magnitudes, is commonly employed. 

Tbo delineation of the \ ,'U'yiiig cireunistances 
of the dilferent ]>arts of a eounlry in resjieci, to 
snedi matters as density <if jiopiibttion, ilt‘grc(‘ 
of ])nverty. eti‘., by colouring a maj» in dillerent 
tints, 'wbicdi bas been freipiently ojijtbneil 
(notably by Charles Booth in Lnhour avd 
Life of the Vc.oplc), is a method winch is very 
readily understood. 

The eiiiv'-s \siiieh I’ceonl tlie readings of a ! 
barometer or Ihermoineler are ilhislralions of 
aiiothei’class of diagr.uns uhteli aie veiy hugely 
used for economic lunposes. 

It rcipiires a v(‘ry special training to be jire- 
})!irc(l to gras]i readily the .siilimit jioiiits ol' 
eomj'lieated schedules of ligurcs, wliudi can. 
however, he exhiiiitcd \ery readily even to the 
uiitraims] by means of sueli diagrams. Tiiis 
reinlers tbem of great wrviee to tbe leaeb'-r of 
economies. But curv('s of similar e<mstriietioii 
are invalu.able adjumds in tbe stiuly of economic 
theory, jiossessing all llie general iidvaniiiges of 
arithmetical illustrations, while they are less 
liabhi than these l^dmit the unwaty assump¬ 
tion, in till' data of iiliistiatioiis, ot the result 
wdiicdi it is desired to establish by tbi ii' Indp. 

If we wish to draw a curve showing the 
variations in the price of some conimodily (say 
iron) in tlie course of a iiuinher of year.s we 
jiioceed as follows. Along a line 0.'/’(Fig. 1) 



a immhev of ctpial dislnnecs cie., arc 

muasimid. We may lake each of these dhslauccs 


to represent somo convenient iiiier\"al of time, 
an hour, day, year, or any other suibrblo hitemh 
From the })oints 0, -^fj, etc. lines OP, jjgPg 
etc., arc drawn perpendieulai to Oa'and of such 
lengths as to be proportional to the ju'icc of 
iron at the epoch repiesmlcd by the jioint 
from which the line is ibawn. We might 
lor (‘xamjde draw them on the scale of oiic- 
iweutiidh of an inch for each shilling of the 
]iri<!e of a t<»n of iron, tiv on ain oilier eonvimient 
scale. The points I'pg'.j...being eonneelcd by 
a brolvon or curved line, such a line will exhibit 
tbe variations of the price of in.ii with ibe jiro- 
gi'ess ol' 'iliie, ill a maniiev ■wiiicli is qiiile as 
areurate as tbo table of ligiu'cs lioni wlii'-Ii Ibe 
euiwc is deri\cd. and which is lai more ,^inklllg 
to tbe eye ofev'ti the im.st slrilled si iristician. 

The manner in wlnrb the eoin,ecli m Indwei n 
tone and jutee is lliu-> sliovn m.iv ln' employnl 
to shoe,' tin* eoneui ii nt. wii'ialiniis uI' any two 
I I'oiiiii’ctetl (pi,in!iii,-- in eeononik's. 

If the ab--( iss;i' mIk disianecs alono (,),,) 
j.ieseiit flu* ann'Miiis j-iiniii.-rd in a n tinie, 
Mieli a- a month o'- tear, the oidoiat's {"iJ\ 
etc.) deiioliiig I In' cot responding jiviees a I w lin h 
tbe goods could be iirolilably jirodueed, the 
curve becomes the ordinary suppl\ eiine. 

If tbe ahseiss.!' denote tlu- (pi.inUties wbieli 
eould liiid puieliasers at tbe jiiiccs ibmoted by 
the ordinates, wc obtained the demand cur^■^■. 
(cp. Dkm.wd Curves). 

Tiiesc curves eainiot be drawn <-om)ilete]y 
from recotds of e\])erience, because aet.ual e\- 
perietici' C'o\(‘is in general 1ml. a'■mall range 
ol prices tor any one commodity. No un¬ 
certainly IS, bow I vev. owing to tlii^ caus<‘, inlro- 
dueeil into the aigumi'Hts ba'-eil oli tbem, siliec 
tin- nally important ]iarts of them aie limse of 
wliieli wc iiavc cxpeiieiiee, ;u)d, in addition to 
this, tin', arguments coinnioiity (lepeiid not so 
much on arlual lengths ot lines as mi tin- gimeral 
direction of llio curve, wlielber upwards or 
downwards, anil whetlicr tin; .slope of tlic curve 
be gTaduaJ or rapid. 

It is tlie result of cxjiej'ienee that— exce]it in 
smdi a I'asc as that of a {mlleetor of rare sjieei- 
mens of some kind, wlten bi.s collection may 
be doubled ill Viduc liy the addition of a .single 
spechncii wbiob rcmli-i-s it complete—jicopic urn 
not willing to pay so niucli I’oragivi'ii small 
addition to tln-irStore of any comnnKlity wlieii 
ilicy already have a large amount of it, ns when 
they have but little ; this cnaldes us to say at 
once tliat the. di'inand e.urve must slop(! down¬ 
wards tlirougliout, wdiatevcr bo its shape in 
other rosjK'cls. 

W'lth regard to the supply curve, it is quito 
prissible tliat its slope should be .sometimes Up¬ 
wards, somelime.s dowuwardH, or that it may 
be horizontal Ibrougliout or for a portion of il^ 
lengtli. If, however, we are eomsidcring only 
Hiiinll eliangc's in jiroductiou, not involving a 
reorganisation of the industry couucrucd, an 
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iiiorcaso of ]>]’ 0 (lfict means, in general, an increase 
in the total cost out of proportion to tlie addi¬ 
tion to the amount of produce, i.c. in the 
neighbourhood of 'the actual price the curve 
slo])es upward as ue proceed outwards along it, 
though tliove arc, doubtless, cases in which the 
contrary is true, and it is drawn slojung down¬ 
wards in I'ig. f). 

For the problem of the p(iuilibrium of supply 
and demand, the use of diagrams cjiablos us to 
gras]) nioi't' clearly than any oilier method the 
relations between the (|nantitieH involved. 

If i)'/and .s‘S(Fig.‘j) be ])ortions of ilie curves 
of demand ami supply intei’sccling at 1* and 



T?> I" |)er]i<’!;‘lii'uLir 1o f^'', lleii I'X ihaiotcs 
a |»i lei' w Iiii-ii 'm 11 i‘i|iiate ili-iirniil .'Ui l supjily. 

A' a piiee h llctn I'M it \\i<u1<l unl lie ]>hitit- 
aM<' to iiroilure s<- nueb, at. a gn‘;tlcr ju'ice 
tliele would be lliorr ill.Ill tlie nldlliai V j U'olil, 
wlmb WDiild lead jiroilueers to eihliaviiiir tu 
iiieii-a,s<- 111,,I- bndiir^srs. At. a ]'iiei‘ grealr 
than l‘N (('usuinei wn.iM not be found Ibi Ibi 
wlioli* aniouiiL ON, at a h ss jniee euiisumri- 
wriuld be teiiuifi'cl to iiUTe.ise tlu'ir eoiisump- [ 
lion, and would be ili'siioiis of U'iiiig mure (liaii 
llie iniioinit 

Small v;u i.itiou,' from tbe eondiiions indit'aled 
will upset, tie balaiiec striiek at tile jtriee l’>>'. 

A\ e see that tlie ptiee, whlcli may be lak('U to 
measuK' the i vchnugi'-Value ot the eommiulily, 
i.s epual <'U the one band to the expenses of 
jna.iliii'lion at. the margin, and also to the 
nuu'ginal demaiul ]H'iee, i.r, to the estimate in 
nioiiey-i‘ijuiv,ileiit made by |nirc.hasei-s, of tbc 
niilily to llieni of those portions which they 
considiT only just worth tlieii' outlay. 

If the curves be suj)pose(l traced baidc to 
nmet (hi (set' ]'ig. d) we have a represimtatiou ol 
the. total utility to consumers of the i|uanlit} 
of commodity ()'\ in the area betwt'eii lli" 
eiirve \)ii ami the lines Ol), ON ami N'l’ 

The actual outlay being nieasui'eil bv OMPN 
(if I'M be jiarallel Lo 0-r), the area DMl' is wimt 
is ealletl by I'rol'. Marslia.il tbe lii-nf, 

being tbe oxecss of tlie money measure of the 
total utility over the money cost. 


Under certain conditions the area MsP de¬ 
notes the Producers Rent measured in money. 



'I’he lebitiojis exjiii'ssed by ibesc curvi's are 
lepn'scnied in a dillei'eiil maiiiier by Aiisjiii/. 
aii'i Idelieii in llieii \'.ork on the T/ii'm l»‘ ih'n 
Till' eurvi's lliey dune lia\e tor 
iirdinales the prices, not of a unit, or given 
(|Uantit\. but of the total (jiiaiililies repircsented 
by the corri'spoiiding absriss;e. 

d’lic ju'iee, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
is lepresentcd by the trigoiiometiii'ai langeiit of 
the angle between the line tonebing tlm curve 
at any ]»on)t and the line O.e, ior it is the rate 
atwhieli the tol.il puice increases Us tin- amount 
increases. 

Liins bi'ing diawn from 0 ))aialb-l to the 
taugent.s at eA-eiy pioilit t<i tin- total eosl cur\(; 
OS to ililel-^eet the «um spoudiiig oidiiiates, <a 
seeolid cUl'\eis dediu-ed (lb/ dolle<l ciUU es ill 
I’lg. -1). A .-^iiiular coii.'it'Au’lion appli<-d to the 



total di'inaml curve give.s n secomJ* derived 
(dolled) eitwe, wIiom- iiiterseetioli with the 
former at /> gi\'es tin* ]iosiii(in of eijtiiiilirium 
of supply and demand and the noniial exeliaugo 
value. ON is the amount pioduced ami con¬ 
sumed, mill the ]ii'iec at which a unit ot it is 
.saleable is rc])r«'Seiiled by tbe ratio of FN to ON. 

Among tlie many diagrams expressing the 
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relations betw(‘en (Ii(It‘ront ocononiic quantities, 
ono of tlie most iiistnictiA'o is that whie.h deals 
^vitli the case ui' 

As.siuniiig 1h(‘ ortiinary suj'j'ly ami (l(?iiiaiiil 
cniTos for a cniniiiodity the sources of sujqily 
of'which are uioiiopolisecl, >\c deduce I'roiii these 
a third l\v int-asnvmg along eacli ordinate 
Nl\> (o the sup}ily and deinaud curves a ])ortion 
KK c(|na] to the ]>art between thi} two 
curves. AVhevc tin* <ieinaiid curve lies above 
the supply curve the distance Kit is measured 



upwards and C(<r. rrrsn. This eurve (Kig. fi) 
rejme.MUits 1hf“ jiossilde prolit ohtaiualde with 
dill'crent uinoiuits of the given eoiinnodity 
])rodue(‘d. 'rite aim of the monopolist being 
su]q»osed to he to make, the lotal gain as great, 
as jiossible, the scale. t)i' [>rodueti<m suitable is 
tliat denoted by O.M when, MT hiing drawn 
])arall(;l to 0// to the eiiive at 'I', tl)e part 
of the tangent at 'I^’.the third curve, which i.s 
cut olf by O.e and ()//, is just divided equally 
at T. In this ca.se the ]irodnet of CM and .M'P, 
which expresses the loUil prolit, is gi’cater than 
for any other position of T njiou the euiTe R'l', 
and thus tlic eomlitioii laid do-wn is sati.slied. 
Ror nil}' other scale of }U'odu<-tioii, either the 
lessened rate of profit out-halanees the iucreaMcd 
sales, or tlie decreaso of sales ^mt-halaiU'ea the 
increas^fd rate of prolit. Many develojiinents of 
the diagrams here referred to may ho found in 
the footnotes in hks. iii. iv. and v. of Marshall’s 
rrindple.H of 3-ononiics, and the cxam})les given 
will, it i.s hoped, be snfliciont to illastiato 
the general ideas Vhieh underlie nio.st of the 
diagrams in ^^eneral use. a. 'W. f. 

" DIAL0(JU8 DE SCACCARIO. This notable, 
treatise was wntteu about 1170 by riichard 
^ yitz-Nigel, Bi.sho]) of London, at one, time 
trcasurei'tof the cxelnapicr. It is in the form 
of a diahfgni! h(‘twe.eii a master and a disciple, 
and consists of two books. Tlu' first hiK)k 
d<^eribe.s the exchequer, and ita two parts; 
the lower,' 01 ’ rec-eipt, to whfcli money is aetu- 
'Jhly phid liy the sherill's and other ofiieials, and 
: t*lie »pper, in whicli* the accounts artf fonually 
•'audited. It also describes tho Tunctious of the 


justiciar, ehanrcllor, treasurer, tfnd other offleers 
of the exchequer. The second hook describes 
llio summonses to the excheejuer, and the various 
sourei'.s from which the i»‘venue is derived. 
Besides the direct iiilbi'ma.(ion about the liuaii- 
eial ndiniiiisti'alion of the Augeviii period, the 
treatise also tlirows a Hood of light on the 
hislury of eoii.stitutioiial and social organisation 
from the Norman conquest 1o Henry II. 

The Dialiigiis “translated into English by 
a gctiUetnan of the. Inner Teniplo,” 17f)<S, also ill 
Jlistoriail iJocii'inciiis of the AliiJiJle A'ji’s (Bohn). 
It is ]irinted in Madox, Jlistori/ of the Erclnupier. 
Stubbs, (.'harii-rs gives the <'oni}ilote l-uliil 

text. See also Hubert Hall, Court Life under the 
rtantu'jcuftsy ehs, viii. and ix., and F. Liehetmaiin, 
EinUituiuj in (ten lUuloi/us. li. L. 

DICA. A kind of tally used for cheeking 
the receipt or i.ssue, not of money, hut of 
' homsfliold provisions, iann ]*roduee. and even 
I inercliamhse. In the slalutes of the order 
' Setnpringham it is ])ro\ nled that all seed issued 
(*ut of the giange sliall lie cheeked hya^hVa, to 
he <livi(led inlo two lialves, of which one shall 
I 1)0 kept by tlie warden and tlie other by tiic 
granger. In the Coiifil/fution of (lie Kinfs 
JLiuae. i\ t^cati.^o probably as ttld as the reigu 
of Henry I., the master maislial of llm king's 
house was to have ihe/r ag.dimt all lln* king’s 
oflieers. I'Toni this it ap]Kars tiiat the use of 
tallies for public accounts origiiuded with this 
regulation lor the king's Clunnher, and wo 
know llmt the I'.nly name of the Lxeliequer or 
treasury sessions was '• the Tallies,” the revenue 
being at that time remh-ied in I'anii produce 
i. 8). The same meauii.g is jiruhahly 
contained in the term “diker” of leallier, 
namely ten hides in ev'cry hale, these being 
tallied by the jiaekei' and owner hy a notch cut 
at the counting of every tenth hide. In tho 
})reHent day coals are still “tallied” in a pre¬ 
cisely similar way on hoard ship. 

[Stdf.. OriL lie l^'7njirin;/ham, p. 478,—Pipe 
Roll Society, voi. iii .—Jied and Black Hooks of 
Exchequer.] H. Ua. 

DICKINSON, .T{m\ (iTn^-l 808), a native 
of Maryland, came to •ijomloii to stmly law’, 
and was called to the. liar at the Middle 
Temph'. Alter Ills retuiu to America ho di.s- 
tinguished himself hy a pamphlet (176.'*) 
entitled The Lute. Unjahitiona respnilng the 
British Colonies mi the Continent of AineHca 
cmisldercd, in which he showed tho economic 
unwisdom of the Sugar Act and tlie ]U'ojKiscd 
Stamp Act. His Letters from u Eormer i)i 
I’rnmijl'omiia to the. JnhaOifayits of the, British, 
Volonieji, 1768, ihuiy tho a.ssmned authority of 
tho British ]i!irUaiii(:iit to tax the oolonioH. 
They examine the claim upon hi.storieal, con- 
•stitutiomil, and legal grounds; and the argu¬ 
ment, though atudinusly moderate in tone and 
closely reasoned, is stated iu such a lucid aud 
ca])tivating manner that the Ldiers obtained ^ 
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very wide cirouliltion. Dickinson was an intel¬ 
lectual factor of the first importance in founding 
the Independence of the United States, and 
draiLud sumo of thi» prindjial state papers of 
the time. Uo was elected president of Dola- 
R'are in 1781, and of Pennsylvania in 1782. 

“The Histoneal Society of Pennsylvania pro¬ 
poses to print a more complete edition of lus 
political writings than that which was published 
under his own supervision at Wilmington in 
1801.” Tice Life and Times of John jnehUson, 
by Charles J. Still4, LL.D., Philadcliihhc 1891. 

H. H. 

DICKSON, Rev. Adam (1721-177(1), was 
born at Aberlady, East Lothian. lie giuduatcd 
at Edinburgh Univcjuity and was ajipointed 
minister at Diinso, Berwickshire, in 17fj0. Ho 
was transferred toWhittiughame in East Tjothinu 
in 1700, and died in consequence of a fall while 
riding. 

Dickson gave much attention to ngiiculturc, 
and publisliofl in 17(52 a TrmfT'cron Aip'iculiurc 
(new ed. 1770, 2 vols. 8vo), witli special refer¬ 
ence to the soil and climate of Scotland. Otio 
section, On Mnnures, directed against Tull, was 
reprinted in A. Hunter’s (konjical Essays 
(vol. iii., 1770). He also wrote Email Farms 
(Icst/'iictivetu the Countr/j in ?7s- IWs/’iit Sitv/itioii, 
17(54, and An Essay on the Causes of the rrcsrnt 
Iliijli Erice of Provlsiims, etc., 1773, 4to. In 
this }»:im]ililet he enniendod tliat high prices 
weru nut duo to })ad crops Imt (hat they were 
cunm-cted with luxury, currency, taxes, and the 
national dcid. Among other rcniotlies he 
projtoscdrnad-uiakii’g, ox-labonr, a tax on stook- 
lioldeis, and an export duty on com. Dickson 
is best known for liis Husbandry of the Ancients 
(1788, 2 v> Is. 8\o, French translation hy 
rurirt, 1802), derived (rom the “ Scriptores ici 
rusticce” and oilier writers, and coinjiarwl with 
tlic modern system, llis practical knowdedge 
enabled him to clear u\> many ditticultics. but 
his scholarship was imperfect (Smith, Hid. of 
Antiquities, 1890, i. 83). 

[biography prefixed to Uusharnhy of Ancimts, 
178S, vol. i.— hkiionary of Nat, Bioamtihy, xv. 
38.] • H. u. T. 

DIDEROT, Denis (1713-1784), in his 
RELATION TO ECONOMICS. There is haiJly a 
single branch of Bcienco whicli docs not owe 
some kind of gratitude to the universal genius 
of tills very able and oliaracteristic French 
writer. His suggestive mind, his common 
sense, and his power of concontniting the 
best thoughts of his eoiitomjioraries into one 
focus, naturally extended tlieniselvcs to the 
narrow ground, as itwa.s iji his day, of jiolitical 
and economic science. It is almost impogsihlc 
to state how far in this resjieet Diderot could 
lay claim to originality. He is known to have 
written many passages in the most celebrated 
Works of his time. Rousseau confessedly studied 
hia stylo, and some striking pages in his 
VOL. L 


Discours tur VInigalU6 and in Holbach'a 
EijsUme de la Katun arc written by Diderot; 
hia keen wit in conjunction with that ofGaliani 
produced the Dialogues su/r le conimerce des 
hlcds. It was, however, liis connection with 
the great Encyclopidie (1761-1771) which 
brought him into closer contact with students 
of economic phenomena, and which also led 
him to promote and animate their w'ork. The 
principles of uiercantQism, like Forbonnais' 
Jhlfimenis du Commerce, as well as tlie first 
drafts of the economic system of the physio¬ 
crats, Quesnay, Morellet, St. Lambert, I-eroy, 
and in part those of Turgot, are embodied iii tliis 
vast enterprise. Diderot, who pcr}ia]>s became 
acquainted with C^uesnay’s studies through a 
mutual friend, Leroy, and hod publicly, in 
1748, })aid homage to Quesnay as a first-rate 
surgeon (CEuvres, t. ix. p. 214), did not blindly 
follow the track of his school. Perhaps on 
account of the withdrawal of Quesnay’s co¬ 
operation in 1757, when the Encydopdiie vfoa 
suppressed, their relations giw colder. Diderot 
preserved an imlopeiident altitude, declaring 
for instance in 17C9 that ho “did not approve 
the opinions of tho Quesnelistes, but on account 
of their sincerity held them to be good fellows 
who did thcii- host” (CEuvres, t. iv. pp. 80-85). 
Similar ojiinious may be found in the RHiUation 
suivie de Vouvr'igc d’HclvHius intitule L'Homme, 
(Uinwes, t. ii. p. 362), and in Diderot’s recom- 
nicjulatiou of economic instniction in the 
Russian universities, made to Catherine TI. in 
1775-177(3 {(Eiirres, t. iii. p. 491), We even 
owe to Iiiiii the knowledge of a humble outsider 
of the physiocratic school—Boesnier de rOrmc, 
whose anonymous book T f lUtahlissement de 
I'lmpfil dans son Ordre A7x/j<?T^(yvei-(lun, 1769) 
ha.g been ably criticised by Diderot [CEuvres, 
t. iv. j). 39) ; sec on this hook sXso Epli^merides 
du Ciioycn, 1769, t. vi. pp, 255-256, t. viii. pp. 
136-lci 

Diderot’s own coiitrihutiona towards tlie Entry* 
dopidie bear the teat urcs of the dillevent inliuencee 
of his time, and •ouictimcs of a slij^lit tnace of 
nieirantilist view.s; lie often, with a keen iii«tinet, 
adopts the attitude of his jihysiocratic friends, 
without })artici]>atiug in their extravagances ; not 
seldom one might he inoUiicd to ascribe him an 
anticij'atiou of modern social thought. His articles, 
moreover, ore mtere.sting ns (Khihitiiig the vast 
difi'erence holweeu economic ideas and even term* 
used norvadaya and at the time of their formation. 
Tills iiKLvhc illustrated by the following extracts : 

Ayricnltiirc [Cuivres, t. xiii. pp. 243-2t!5) con¬ 
tains a history of ancient and in«dia:val agricul¬ 
ture, instructions forhiisbaiulincnfor each ffioiith in 
the year, and' describes the new English agricultural 
systuni of Jethro Tull, as interpreted hy Duhamkl 
Dtj Moncrad (i/.w.) y|r/7aort(]). 373), a man who is 
eng,aged in the mechanical work that needs the least 
intelligence, lialanciers (p. 408), gives a descrip¬ 
tion of the rules of tins corporation of makers of 
weights and scales, and their supervision by tha 
S p 
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(bt/4 dt» monnaies. The diHerent meaning of 
the terms, Bin^jice, (7ain, PTojU, Lucrt, Einolu- 
nveni (p 426), of Bmin, Nemdli^ lndigfnc% 
Jkiuwetiy Disette (p. 478) are explained iiesoin 
(p. 427) is (le8criV»od as comprising the appetites 
of the body aud tlie desires of the mind ; its 
tondency is to lead primitive man ou t)m one 
hand to a system of associated life, on the other 
by the development of artilidal wants to bring 
about the dissolution of society. The articles 
Boucher {p. 4S9) and Boulanger (p. 498} contain 
an account of the regulations, apprenticeships, etc. 
of tlie butchers’ and bakers’ corpomtions. In Brut 
(p. 513) niw-pruduce is distinguished from the 
finished article. Clian'/e {t. xiv. p. 85) is said to 
relate to the barter of movables, khange to an 
estate, etc., permuLation to ecclesiastical dignities. 
“Tliere are few exchanges, in whicli absolutely 
good faith is preserved ; generally the two parties 
seek to deceive each other.” Chemins (p. 116} is 
a history of highway administratiou in liluroj'e. . 
Co-ophateuT 22.5): “this term is much more I 
frequently used in theological matters than in any I 
other.” Almost the same moral signiticanco is 
attached to the word Credit {p. 240), in wliich 
reference is ouly made to the work of Diiclos, 
Considkations sur les Mmurs. A viiidic.ation of 
the natural rights of mankind is contained in 
Droit Naturel (p. 296). The study of the rules 
of husbanilry is recoraineuded in an article on 
Bconomie Rustique.{^, 378). {Eondation, although 
inserted in (l<hi‘>yres, t. xv. p. 12, is byTui-got, see 
the Encyclopidie, 1757, t. vii. p. 14). Homwe 
{Politique, t. XV. p. 139} the pith of this article is 
derived from nn article by Quesuny, which the 
latter had 8Ui>presscd. The existence of this was 
recently discovered by Dr. S. Bauer. “ The wealth 
of a nation is the produce of the sum total of its 
labours, after the oi labour bos been deducted. 
Tlie greater the net 'f^roiliice aud the more equal 
its distribution, the better the administration. 
As long as there is land lying waste, a man i.s 
employed to disadvantage in manufacture. Tlic 
number of domestic servants, and of produeers of 
luxuries, should be diminisbed. The maxim that 
an increase of comfort among the agricultural 
classes would remove a spur to industry is the 
Baying of an ignorant and malignant man. ITie 
hojie of living the life that a tifdii longs for, urges 
him tdhis particular occup.alion,” etc. Uonerraire 
(p. 140) a term used for the remuneration of 
liberal professions, appointeonents for all posts, 
gage for servants, gage for soldierB, salaire for 
working men, IJdvital {ibid.), deals with the ad¬ 
ministration of alnohouses and hospitals. In this 
article, to ?|uote Morley, “Diderot struck a 
keynote of diffeience between the old Catholic 
spirit and the new social spirit.” “It would bo 
far more important to work at the prevention of 
misery thap to^nultiply places of refuge for the 
mi^erabft.” The spirit of Kousseau seems to 
have inspired the following article: Indigent (p. 
204), “a man who, .wanting the necessaries of 
, life, exists in the midst of his fellow-citizens, who 
eruU over him with insolent luxury, rioting iu the 
wyoymeiit'of all possible superfluities. Indigence 
U^not a vice, it is worse than that. There are 
rone indigetit among savages.” A modem line of 


thought pervades the notice of/dum(zfMr(p.S14)k 
" This class of man forms the greater part of • 
nalion ; a good government ought to keep his lot 
principally iu view. Wheueyer the day labourer 
is mi.serable, the nation is miserable.” The eulogy 
of competition is contained in Lab<rricux (p. 400), 
“ Name a price, aud coiupct'^ioii will ensue; taxes 
and despotic governraeut j dhilate industry by 
reiideriug their fruits uncertain.” Labvureur 
[Economie Rustiqae, p. 407) again brings back 
reminiscences of Que.snay : “ Unhappy the nation 
in which the farmers are pooi, for agriculture 
greatly needs improvement. Wherever tlie 
corn trade ia restricted, the reduction of price 
fiilla heavily npou the cultivators of the soil; 
arbitrary taxes, moicover, reduce their earnings 
and obstruct tlie flow of iiaf.iona! revenue.” Idke 
Rous.'^eau, in the article Liujidateur (p. 427) lie 
admonishes princes to visit the houses of the 
labouring poor, and jilcads in IJt;'’datwii (p. 436), 
for the simjilest legislation and the sy.steni the 
most coiisoiiaut to natuie, by winch the pnssion.s 
of men should not only be em bed, but directed to 
.tdvancing both private and juiblic interest. The 
legislator nmat take care tliat the expenses of 
assofiiattul life .^liull fall uiioii the rich, who 
enjoy the corrcs}>oudii]g advantages {sec Morlcy’s 
Ihderoi, voL i. p. 243-246). In the article. Luxe 
[Morale ei Philosophie, vol. xvi. p. 6), Diderot 
displays his utmost ingenuity. After having 
refuted by historical examples all sweeping pro¬ 
positions for aud against luxury, he explains it to 
be a natural outcome of civilisation and not a 
necessary cause of the decline of empires. Luxury 
must be in proportion to the general prtiduction, 
“There wa.s more luxury iu the years of niagui- 
ficcnce of Louis XlV.’s reign than in 1720, aud in 
1720 this luxury wjuj more excessive.” Luxury 
turns away attention from agiiculture, and the 
privileges granted to the producers of luxuries 
create au artificial irregularity of distribution; 
luxury easily escapes taxation, and the “ uouveaux 
riches,” indulging in it, tlemoralise society. The 
remedies against luxury consist in its gradual 
diffusion, and in the abolition of its privileges. 
The article closes with the admirable sentence: 
“Jeprie les lecteurs de se d^pouiller egalement 
dcs prt’juges de Sparte et de Sybaris; ot dans 
Tapplicatioii qu’ils pourraient falre, h. leur si^clc 
ou a leur nation, de quelqnes traits repandus dans 
cet ouvrage, je les prie de vouloir bien, ainsi que 
mol, voir leur nation et leur siocle sans des pre¬ 
ventions trop ou trop ueu favorables, et sans 
cuthousiasme, comme sans humeur ” (p, 80). 
Modem ideas and Rousseauism are intermingled 
in Misire (p. 119), “The poor common people art 
incredibly stupid. I know not what false pre¬ 
possession closes their eyes to their present 
wretchedness, and to the still deeper wretchedaess 
that awaits their years of old age. Mliery ia the 
mother of crime. It Is rulers who make men 
miserable, and it is they who r,hall answer in tills 
world aud tlie uext lor the crimes that misery hi^B 
caused.” He remarks in tlie same spirit on 
lence {p. 171), “ It Is but seldom th.*! this does not 
augmeut the natural malignity of maukiud, and 
that it Increases happinesa.” Prapri^ti {p, 439) 
is shown to be a condition of security- seoarity 
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- vas t1i« aim of man In forming societlea; taxaa 
the means to uphold them. Where e king pn* 
tends to be the sole proprietor of the goods of his 
subjects, anybodyemay become king by force. 
Prostitute (p. 440) is explained alniost only in the 
flgnrative sense as applied to mercenary writers. 
In Peprisentanis the usefulness of representatives 
of the “nation” in the way of advising the king 
are explained. All “citoyens” ought to choose 
iijoD as representatives, who are qualified to be so 
by reason of their properly or their knowledge of 
the interests of the people. Members from the 
ranks of the clergy, tho nobility, the magistracy, 
Dierchnuts and cultivators of tho soil, should be 
chosen for these asseinblie.s. Diderot’s opinions, 
one sees, are on this point more nkin to tho 
doctrines of the jdiysiocrata, and to those of 
continental liberalism, than to those of modern 
democracy. The article on Soimrains (p. 16tj) 
does not go beyond tlie current thenrj’ of social 
contract and rcu’ nciatior of natural rights. In 
Si'cif'te ({). 130) Diderot proclaims the jn inciple of 
seeking the common good of all, not only as the 
supreme, but as the universal rule of conduct. 

After the completion of the JC/icydoptdie^ 
Diderot vmote some pamphlets which evince hi.s 
unceasing interest in free enterprise. In the 
Lettre kislorique cl politique adresste d vn 
Mogistrat silt le Commerce dt la Lilrrairit, 17(17 
[(Emrreji, t. xviii. p. 7) he admits that “ he would 
consider tlie entire and absolute abolition of 
:orporations as a step towards a wiser govern¬ 
ment.” Three are many strikingly chaiacteristic 
remarks on commercial and economic life in his 
Vonage ds PoUandCy 1774 [(Ewtcs, t. xvii. pji. 
40b-lG8). There are beside-s in bis Fragmcntfi 
polltiqucs scattered ideas about the dangers of a 
aiiiUbm influx of the jirccious metabs [ibid. t. iv. 
pp. 41-50). Ilis work Mnnphe et vioi concludes 
■with an idea of statistics of the di.stribuiion of in¬ 
come, and till! po.‘!tulidc of exempting the physical | 
ueceas}U 7 from taxn'ioii (pp. 481-48*2). A highly 
curious anticipation of the modern labour question, 
as exemplitied by tlie coiulition of the miners of 
Saxony, is contained iu the Refutation rvtne de 
I’oii'orage d’lMvtibis intituU VUonvnie, 1774-1775 
((EurreSy t. ii. pp. 430-431), 

fTIie passages above referred to arc quoted from 
the (Euvres completes de Dideroty edited by J. 
Assezat et M. Tounieu]L 1875-77, 20 vols. ; also 
Rosenkranz, IHderol 11866)—Morley, Diderot 
and the Encydoqur.dists, 2 vols., 1878, 1891, 
especially vol. i. pp. 177-247.—Du Dois-Reymoud, 
%u Diderot's OedaehtnisSy 1884.] 8. B. 

DIETKRICI, Karl Friecuich Wiluelm 
( 1790-1859), a gi-eat name in staiistics, was 
born in Berlin, served under Bluelier in the 
Napoleonic war, held several public appoint¬ 
ments—tho post of prorc.saor of political 
economy (ftir Staatswisscinscliaft) from 1834, 
that of director of the statistical bureau in Berlin 
from 1844—end died in his native city. His 
virtues and amiable character arc atte.-'led by 
his successor Engel {Re.port of the hitemciiiona.l 
SUitistical Congress a4 London^ 1860, p. 43) and 
others who spoak from personal knowledge. 

Both in the spheres of political economy and 


statistics, «8peoiaIly the latter, Dietericl was 
eminent In his inaugural professorial letter 
Ds vid et nUione CBconomiam polUieam docendi 
he distinguishes the diflerent methods of culti¬ 
vating the science—the philosophical, the 
juristical, the historical (“Est kislorica via 
cecoiiomiam politicam docendi,” written in 
1835); the political or statistical method, of 
which Humboldt is given as an instance gni 
quantum aun et argmliex America in Europwm 
allcUum sit, quantum theoe consumcUur, ali/tqus 
simiHa accurate . . . expHcavit; the teenno- 
logical method, which J. G. Biisch and Ricardo 
have follow’od, both praised for their attention 
to facta and experience. Tho true method is 
com]iunnd; et mere philosophando et mere 
erperxendo errafur. Dioterici promises to unite 
theory and experience. The facts are perhaps 
more intere.stiiig than tho theory in liia most 
ambitious contribution to economics, On Over- 
peqndation {iJber den Begriff der Vhcrvblkerung, 
Akftdcmie dor Wis-senschaften iu Berlin ; Marz, 

! 1849). True to facts, esrperieidid niaximt 
fretua as he promised, Dietcrioi enriched many 
dc}mrtment3 of statistics. His memoir on 
the Mean DuraXion of Life {Vber den Begrifj 
der mittlcrcn Lehensdaucr xind deren Bercchnung 
fUr den prrussischen Stoat, Akadcmie der 
Wiasenschaften in Berlin, December 1858) 
may be noticed among many other valuable 
contributions to vital statistics, which will be 
found among the following references. 

Die Waldcnser und ikre Verhdltnisse zufn 
lirandenbuTgUch - preussiscken Staate (1831).— 
Oeschichtliche und steUisHsche IJehersicht der Uni- 
versitdlen im preussischen Siaatc (1836).— Statis- 
tische Uehcrskht der u-ic^^ijHen Gegmstande des 
Verkekrs und Verbrauchf im preussischen Staate 
und im deulschen Xollvcrbande . . . (1838-1857). 
—Statistischen Tabelleu dcs preussischen Staate 
nach der amtlichen Aufuahme des Jahres 1843. 
— Uebersichl der Jioden/liicke der Bevolkerung 
und des Viehslandes der eimelnen Kitise des 
preussischen Siaats (1845). —Die Bevblkerung des 
preussischen StacUs nach der amtlichen Avfnahms 
des Jahres 1846 ^1848). —Der Volkswohlstand im 
preussischen Staate . . , (1848). — Uf})er /^usxcan- 
derungen und Einuxtnderungen (1847). —Ueber 
preussische Eusldnde iiber Arbeit vnd KapiUd 
(1848),— Oeddehtnissrede (in honour of Fred. 
William HI.), 1852.— Jiandbuchder Stalistik des 
JJT«^ss^scfteH»S^aabs•(1858-61)♦-Mnchof Dieterici’s 
work is contained in the periodical vthich he edited 
from 1848 till his death— Milthedungen des 
Siaiistischen Bureau's in Berlin, The fourth 
volume for 1851 contains the valuable essay 
U^er den Begriff der SOitistik. [AUgemeine « 
Deutsche Biograp'hU,~B^poT\A of the«(ir8t four 
internatioiud statistical congresses, passim.'] 

F. Y.B. 

DIFFERENTIAL DUTIES. See Dis¬ 
criminating Duties. 

DIFFICULTY OF ATTAINMENT is a 
phrase used by Do Quincey, Mill, and others, 
to denote a condition which must Im superadded 
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to utility h order that there should exist valne 
in exchange. '** Any article whatever, to obtain 
that artificial sort of value which is meant by 
exchange value, must begin by offering itself 
as a means to some desirable purpose; and 
secondly, even thougli possessing incontestably 
this preliminary advantage, it will never ascend 
to an exchange value in cases where it can be 
obtained gratuitously and without effort ” (De 
Quincey, Logic of Political Economy, p. 13; 
quoted by Mill, Pol. Ec(m., bk. iii. ch. ii. § 1). 
The difficulty of attainment hero indicated is 
primarily that which is experienced by the 
purchaser. But it is usual to extend the term 
to the difficulty experienced by tlie producer. 
Thus De Quinccy con tin ues: “ \V alk in to almost 
any possible shop, buy the fust article you see ; 
what will determine its ]>rice ? In the ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred simply . . . diffi¬ 
culty of attainment. ... If tlic difliciilty of 
producing it be only worth one guinea, one 
guinea is the price which it will bear.” So 
Mill, of what he considers the general case, 
'‘the obstacle to attainment consists only in 
the labour and expense necessary to prodneo 
the commodity ” (loc. cit., § 2). And by others 
difficulty of attainment is used as equivalent to 
cost of ]>roduotion. Thus "Walker {Pirst Lesson 
in PoUJkal Economy, Art. 67), “Cost of ])ro- 
duction is only another name for difficulty of 
attainment.” This transition from the sense in 
which the diRiculty, like the other factor 
utility, is experienced by the individual jiur- 
chaser is legitimate, where there exists such 
perfect “industrial” Competition that it is 
free to any one to enter any occujiation. In 
that case the sacii't;^ made to attaiu a com¬ 
modity by pureliase tends to be equivalent 
to the efforto and sacrifices made in attain, 
ing it by production. If the value in ex¬ 
change were higher, the commodity would 
not be ])urchttsed ; if lower, it would not be 
produced. 

The wider conception is particularly appro¬ 
priate to the case which Mill, dividing the 
differejit kinds of difficulty, places second ; 
where, “witliont a certain labour and expense 
it [the commodity] cannot bo had ; but, when 
any one is willing to incur this, there needs bo 
no limit to the multiplication of the product ” 

. . . up to a point which there is no need, for 
practical puvposc.'i, to contemplate {Pol. Econ., 
bk. iii. ch. ii. § 1). In this cose difficulty of 
production has a certain pre-eminence over the 
oo-factor utility, both as (a) a cause, and Qt) a 
measure^of valQe. (n) The cause of a jdie- 
noinenon being usually a somewiiat arbitrarily 
selooted portion of its total antecedent (Mill, 
■.Logkf bk. iii. ch. v. § 3; Venn, Empirical Logic, 
,.p. 67 tt *eq.), it is not paradoxical that some¬ 
times utility, sometimes cost, should be regarded 
a% the cause of value. Utility indeed is 
invariably an antecedent. But the scale oi 


utility (see Demand OirRvxa), may, in the cast 
supposed, be varied without any variation of 
value. “If the demand for hats should be 
doubled, the price would limniodiately rise; 
but that rise wouhl be only temporary, unless 
the cost of production of hats . , . were raised” 
(Ricardo, Pol, Econ., ch. xxx.) "Whereas, if 
the cost of production of an article is varied, 
its value varies concomitantly. “Diminish 
the cost of production of hats, and their price 
will ultimately fall to their now natural price, 
although the demand should be doubled, 
trebled, or quadiiipled” (Kicardt*, Hid.) Pre¬ 
diction, the proragativo of causation, is 
aitacbcd to cost rather than utility, (b) 
Accordingly, in the case sujiposed, the compara¬ 
tive difficulty of j^roducing two commodities 
afl'oids a sinijile measure of their ’e.lative value, 
it IS true also that value is proportioned to 
final utility. But this measure cannot bo read 
until tlio mejisnrcmeiit is already given. We 
cannot tell what tlie final utilities will be till 
we know the values. In some oases indeed 
(see below (d) and (.6)) it is conceivable that, 
given the dispositions, tlie Demand-Curves 
of all the dealer.*} in a market, wo could deduce 
tlie rate of exchange which will be set up. The 
calculation is indicated hy Professor Walras 
in Ills fiUments Economie PoUHgite ]‘iire, Art. 
50. Still difficulty of production, in the case 
most favourable to its operation, measures 
value directly, as a clock measures time; 
whereas utility at best is a measure like the 
shadow cast by the sun, which can only be 
interpreted by a diflicult calculation. 

This theory is subject to sev.-ral roscn'ations 
and cxccjitions. (1) The prc-cmincnce of diffi¬ 
culty of production as a regulator of value 
depends largely on the assumption that labour is 
])erfoctly homogeneous. If all labour consisted 
of raising weights in precisely similar circum¬ 
stances, the theory might be literally true. 
“ If ... it usually cost twice the labour to kill 
a beaver which it does to kill a deer, one beaver 
should naturally exchange for or be worth two 
deer ” (Adam Hmith, quoted by Ricardo), there 
being only one mode oC labour, work being as 
homogeneous as, say, gold. But suppose, 
besides effort of exertion, the sacrifice of waiting 
is required. Then, as between commodities in¬ 
volving those elements h» different proportions 
(cp. Ricardo, ch. i. § 4), it would no longer be 
possible to assign the rate of exchange between 
the commodities without being given the com¬ 
parative remuneration for the two kinds ot 
sacrifice. But this datum could not in general 
be obtained a priori, but only as a result of 
the higgling of the market^ Now. in fact, there 

1 Tliis reservation holds even upon the inmgtnery 
BuppoBitioD that tlie.re existed a competition so perfect 
that it is free to any nnu to choose whether he will 
labour or abstain, a fortiori, when, as in reality 
abstainers form a "nou-compotiug group"; and so Ml 
under head (8). 
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are not only tVo, but many, kinds of sacrifice. 
The general principle is that the *‘net advan¬ 
tages ” (Marshall, hindples of Econcmxics, vol. i. 
2iid ed. p. 136) i!li occupations between which 
tlicre is “industrialoorajwtition” (Cairnos), tend 
to be equal. Accordingly the statement that the 
“quantity of labour roaliscd in commodities” 
(Ricardo) regulates their exchangeable value, 
can be true only on an average with wide devia¬ 
tions. Take the case put by Do Quinccy of a 
pearl-diver who sometimes obtains, along with 
“ordinary,” superior pearls. The tiue principle 
is that the not advantages of pearl-diving are 
the same as those of any other oocupaiions be¬ 
tween which there is industrial conipetilion. 
How much truth is there iu the ])ropositioa 
that the value of any pearl is ])ro])oi'tioucJ to 
the “quantity of labour nialised” in it? The 
iuslanco taken i’ a mild case of ])lural occujia- 
tions, or joint ]>roduction (see llY-pKODrur). 
The apjilicatioiJ of il.e gennal jirincijile of net 
advaiitiigi;s hero affoids little light as to thu 
value ol [)articiilar articles (ep. Shlgwick, I'ol. 
ilw., bk. ii. ch. ii. § 10). 

( 2 ) The pre-ciniuenco of difllculty over 
utility, as a regulator of value, di.sjqipears alto- 
gi tlier when we ])a 88 from ilill's second case to 
a c.at,(‘gory comprising both Mill's third case 
(ib/. E(' 0 )h., bk. iii. eh. ii. § 2 ), in which tlic 
co.st of production inciea.se.s with the qu.uitity 
produced, aecordiug to tlie law of Diminishing 
RETtiR'N 8 ( 7 .i‘.), and the converse case, iu which 
the cost ol production dimiiushcs with the 
quantity produced occonling to the law of 
ISCllRASING llKTL'lLNS (q.V.) Ill tllis casc thc 
two factors, utility and value, become co- 
oidinatc. As Professor Marshall says (AVo. 
'noviicsof industrij, Isted. p. 118), “theamoiinb 
])Trjduced and its normal value are to bo re¬ 
garded as dcteniiined simultaneously under the 
action of economic laws. It is then incorrect 
to say, as Rieii,rdo did, that cost of production 
alone determines values ; but it is no less in¬ 
correct to make utility alone, as others have 
done, the basis of value." With rol'ercnce to 
what Jevons calls the “mechanics of industiy” 
it seems trilling to fiiquire whether the lorco 
or the resistance contributes more to the deter- 
minatiou of equilibrium, Tlie sin\ulta)icous'tics& 
of tho two coiiditious is indicated by Jevoua in 
his discussion of cost of pmduction {Theory, 
oh. V.) Jevons there entertains the unreal 
conception that it is freo to tho producer to 
apjdy his efforts in “doses" to difi’erent kinds of 
production. This at most is true of tlie mere 
inventor as distinguished from tho etilrcpreitcur 
and operative. Still tho couception may bo 
usefully employed os symbolical of the actual 
working of competition in a regime of division 
of labour (Pant^ooni, Principii, T/ieorcma di 
Eicardo ed Marshall), The simultancousnoss 
of the two conditions may best be shown by 
imagining the disutility, os well as the utility, 


to be of the sort called “final” (see MaTHS* 
uATicAL Method). 

(3) The co-ordinateness of difficulty of pro¬ 
duction with utility disappears when industial 
competition is no longer supposed. In this 
case the assumed equation between the pur¬ 
chaser’s and the producer’s difficulty of attoin 
ment fails. The typical instance is inter¬ 
national trade. There is no coiTosjwndence 
between tho efforts of the Chinese producer of 
tea ami tho sacrifices which the English pur¬ 
chaser iueuis to obtain it. It is pointed out 
by Cannes that the principle of international 
Liadc governs domestic industiy where “non- 
comjwtiug groujis” exist. With reference to 
this ease, as well as the preceding, Dr. Sidg- 
wick justly says: “It is not merely incon¬ 
sistent with faets but with otber parts of Mill’s 
teaching, to say liroadly that ‘the value of 
things which can be increased at pleasure does 
not depend . . . upon demand"' {I’ol. Ecoii., 
l)k. ii. ch. it § 9). In this ease thc value of au 
article is ])rojiortioiicd to its final utility for the 
jmicliast’r in tho same sense as in thc preceding 
cases. lJut it is not ]>roportioncd to tlie diffi¬ 
culty of attainment in the same sense. 

(4) Thc co-oiilinetcncss of dilliculty of pro¬ 
duction with utility is not even sujjpoaable, 
when wo puss to another category, Mill’s lirat: 
“ thing.s of uliicli it is physically impossible to 
increase thc quantity beyond certain narrow 
limits;” such as “ancient sculptures” , , . 
“rare bocks or coins" . . . “houses and 
building-ground in a town of definite extent,” 
and “potentially all land whatever” {Pol. 
Econ., bk. iii. cli, ii § 2). "■ 

(o) With Mill's fir^f ol iss go those com¬ 
modities Mhitdi arc tein])Oi';iiily “unsusceptible 
of increase of supply” {ibid. § 5) ; in short all 
cases of Muiket as distinguished from Normal 
Value (see A'anuk). 

(G) Ijastly, all case^? of monopoly must be 
excepted from the s]>hore within which the 
difficulty of attainment experienced by tho 
purchaser is oiyiateablc with the dilliculty of 
jiroduction. Outside this sphere the difficulty 
experienced by the purchaser is due to the 
niggardliness of his fellow-man, rather than the 
stubbornness of nature ; and is measured only 
by his own reluctance to part with some useful 
commodity, and not also* by his (potential) 
effort iu producing thc article purchased. 

It is easier to refine upon those logical dis¬ 
tinctions than to prove what is the relative 
extent and importance of the j^ategories defined 
which conception, if any, may bo* taken as 
typical of -the facts. This is a matter of judg¬ 
ment rather than demonstration ; about which 
there is much disagreement between economists 
of thc last and the present generation. The 
case which one treats as the general rule, 
another treats os exceptional or non-existent. 
Mill speaks of his second category os “embno* 
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mg fclic majority of all things that are bought 
and sold ” {P. E., bk. iii. ch, ii. § 2). To the 
same effect Ricardo on the very first page of his 
PrvMipUs. The reservations which are here in* 
dicated under heading (1) are waived by Ricardo. 
Of the ellect of the rate of profits on value ho 
says, the reader” however should remark that 
til is cause of the variation of commodities is com¬ 
paratively slight in its effects ” {ibid. ch. i. § iv.) 
The difficulties caused by the difference in the 
qualities of labour he dismisses in a few sen¬ 
tences (ch. i.) The extreme recoil from Ricardo's 
position is marked by the Austrian School 
(g.r.), who cni])hnsiso utility as the determining 
principle of value, and assign quite a secondary 
place to Cost. Sec especially Professor Wieser, 
Uehtr den Ursprung . . , wirt)ischaftlichc7i 
IPerths; and Dr. Bbhm-Bawerk, Kapital und 
KapUalzins, interpreted by Mr. James Bonar in 
the Quarterly Journal of iboTwntics, October 
1888, Januaiy 1889. In this attitude they had 
been anticipated by Jevons. But Jevous, os has 
been shown, admitted cost of production as a 
simultaneous factor. The simultancousncss of 
the two conditions in a regime of industrial 
competition has been defended by the present I 
wi'itcr in the Revue d'icxniomie Politique for 
October 1800. In lino there are those who re- i 
gard all abstract theory as futile (see the His- 
TOBiCAL School). Cliffe Leslie and Held 
(g.v.), Brentano and otheiB, harp on the un¬ 
reality ofthe Ricardian assumptions. Neumann's 
article on prices in Schonberg’s Eantlbnch 
teems with cases which it is diQicult to recon¬ 
cile with any theory of the relation between 
value and difficultji of attainment. P. y. e. 

DIFFUSION TIIHOKY OF TAXATION. 
This is the name given (e.g. by Mr. F. A. 
Walker, Pol. Econ., § 485) to the theoiy that 
the individuals from whom a tax on a particular 
kind of commodity, exchange, or occupation, 
is actually levied do not ultimately bear the 
burden, but shift it on to other classes, so that 
the tax is “diffused” or spread over a large 
area (see Taxation). , e. c. 

DIG^JES, Siu Dudley (1583-1639), director 
of the East India Company, was one of the 
ablest defenders of that society. The loss, 
near Bantam, in 1613, of the Tradee Tucreu&e, 
gave rise to an anonymous pamphlet (the 
Jradet Increase^ J. P^, Lond., 1615) in 
which the adthor, while strongly objecting to 
^ the then existing trading companies (see 
Foreign Trade, Regulation of), made an 
^ especially violent attack on the East India 
Company, to whom that vessel belonged. He 
acculed them of restricting the sujtjdy of East 
India commodities and of other objectionable 
practices, and maintained that their trade led 
w diminution of the navAl stiength of the 
^in^m. The Cofnpany wished to prosecute 
tile author In the Star Chamber, as some parts 
of the book were held to be “ very near to 


treason and all the rest very dangerous." 

{Court Minutes, 22iid Feb. 1615). Sir Dudley 
Digges, however, was of opinion that a book 
should be put foitli refuting Ike charges brought 
against the Company. He accordingly pub* 
lished The Defence of Trade: in a Utter to Sir 
Thovias Smith; Knight, Oovemor of the East 
India Company, Ki’om one of that Society, 
Lond., 1616. In this pamphlet he replied to 
the objections to tlie Com]*any which were based 
upon the risks of the trade, the frequent loss 
of sliips and men, and the consequent decrease 
of the naval strength of the country. He also 
maintained that the East India trade “in* 
creased tlie stock of the kingdom” (p. 43), and 
pointed out the fall in the jn’ices of East India 
goods since the formation of the Comi)any. 

[State Papers Colonial (East Iudiu.s) 1610-16 
paasim. For full details of the life of Sir Dudley 
Digges, vide Did. Nat. Bioy.^ w. a. 8. H. 

DILIGENCE (Scot.) (1) Caro in regar^ 
to the subject-matter of a contract; (2) the 
procedure of the court whereby witnesses are 
made to attend or documents caused to be pro* 
duced; (3) attachment of person or property 
at the instance of creditors to enforce satisfac¬ 
tion of a debt or obligation. a. d. 

In English business phraseology dw dilig¬ 
ence is on expression denoting the care which 
persons v’ho have undertaken certain duties 
with reference to the performance of work 
or the custody of goods must bestow on such 
work or such custody. The amount of care 
to be given depends on the nature of the con¬ 
tract. Wl.on a reward is given or jiromiscd, 
such “care and diligence are ^'xjiectcd as are 
exercised in the ordinary and proper course of 
cirailar business, and such skill ” as the person 
who undertook the work oi the custody “ ought 
to liave, namely, the skill usual and requisite 
in the business forwliichho receives payment” 
When no reward is given or promised, the care 
usually given to one’s own affairs sufficient 

K. s. 

DILIGENTIA. Ex])ression of Roman law 
for the care which was required in certain 
relations created by oontl*.ict or otherwise. Tlie 
degree of diligence required varied according to 
the circumstances of the case. Sometimes it 
was sufficient to give the care which the person 
concerned gives te his affairs (“dil. quam 
suis rebus adhibere solot"); sometimes the 
diligence of a careful householder (“dil. boni 
jfatrisfamilias ”) was necessary. E. s, 

DIME. United States silver token coin ; 
nominal value ten cents. First struck in 1796, 
weight 41-6 fineness 892*4. Altered 

in 1837 to weight 41*25 grains, fineness 900. 
Weight again reduced in 1858 to 38*4 grains, 
and fixed in 1878 at 38*58 grains. English 
standard value (silver D25 fine at Ss. 6d. an 
ounce) 5*16d. Value in silver franos, 900 
*5 franc. F. B. A; 
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DtME ROYALE In 1707, »t the most 
dis'.-t-rous ijcriod of the war of the Spanish 
Succession, the famous Marshal Vauban pub¬ 
lished his l‘rojet diuna diine royalc, which 
remains the most memorable contemporary 
impeachment of the French financial system 
under the monarchy. In his engineering tours 
about France, Vauban had carefully studied the 
condition of the agricultural classes, and had 
arrived at tlio most gloomy conclusions. “ One- 
tenth of the people has fallen in recent years 
into beggary ; five other tenths cannot allbrd 
an alms to the paupers, because they are on 
the verge of beggary themselves; of the 
remaining four - tenths, three are in a bad 
condition, overwhelmed with debts and litiga¬ 
tion ; while of the remaining tenth barely 
10,000 families can be called really rich.” 
For tills deplorable state of things the linancial 
system is mainly responsible, and of this 
system the most glaring defects are the 
innumerable exemptions from payment and the 
practice of farming out the taxes, by which 
the great capitalists make a fortune at the 
expense of the pcojde. Vauban reckoned no 
less than eighteen classes of persons who were 
exempt from the taillc and other taxes. The 
excm])tion8 were duo in great measure to the 
practice of selling olliccs, which had gi’own up 
ill the 15th century. To nuikc them valuable, 
the monarchy had parted with the light of 
removal, thus losing control over its own 
servants. When they could no longer bo 
trusted, their functions were given to a new 
set of officials i these in their turn bought thoir 
places, became uho.Icss, and were 8U{>er.Heded by 
new agents. The re.sult was the existence in 
P’rancB of ai, enonnous number of useless 
oHieials, while the re!;l work was done by the 
intendants and tlicir agents. An oflicc without 
functions was worth buying, because it freed its 
holder from direct taxation. Thus tlie sale of 
offices created a vast disguised public debt, the 
amount of which was as dilticult to estimate as 
Mfre tjjo ruinous terms on which it was cou- 
tracted. It resulted that the contributors to 
direct taxation were thosi who could not allbrd 
to purchase exemption, ^i'he indii*ect taxes, 
the aid<!s(Bee Aides, Gourdes), and thQgabcUe, 
were as ruinous to industry, if not so glaringly 
unfair in their incidence, as the iaille. 

Vauban’s remedy for the evils which he 
depicts was to abolish the existing taxes, and 
to substitute one single impost, levied directly 
upon real and personal property, from which 
no class was to bo exempt. This dtvie royalc, 
etc., was to be graduated, varying from a 
twentieth to a tenth of income, and was to bo 
collected directly by agents of the govcrnnitut. 
The suggestion of a reform which attacked so 
many vested interests, and the masterly 
oiposuro of profitable abuses, were enough to 
obliterate in the minds of Louis XIV. and his 


ministors the services of the veteran marshal, 
now in his seventy-fourth year. The council 
issued a decree ordering the book to be con¬ 
fiscated, and prohibiting its sale under a fine of 
1000 franca. On 24th March 1707, Vauban 
received the news of the confiscation of his 
book ; on the 30th he died, broken-hearted at 
the ingratitude of a sovereign whom he had 
served only too well. 

Tlie Projet d'une dime royede which has fre¬ 
quently been published sepiTratcly, may also be 
found in Daire, Economistes financiers du 
XV SUcle, voh.i p. 33. r. 

DIMENSIONS OF ECONOMIC QUANTI- 
IT FS. A unit is a concrete maguitudo selected 
as a stiviidaitl by reference to which other 
magnitudes of the same kind may be compared, 
A derived unit is a unit detemined with refer¬ 
ence to some other unit. Thus the unit of area 
may be derived from the unit of length by being 
defined os the area of the square, erected on 
the unit of length. The unit of sjiced may bo 
derived from the unit of length and the unit 
of time, by being defined as that speed at which 
the unit of length is traversed in the unit of 
time. In relation to Tlie derived units of area 
and speed, the units of length and time would 
then be fundamental,—“ fundaineutar’ being a 
term correlative to “derived.” 

The theory of dimensions is concerned with 
“the laws according to which derive<i units 
vary wheu fundamental units are changed ” 
(Everett). A fundamental unit, together with 
the magnitudes of like kind referred to it, is 
regarded as having one dimension. Thus a 
length has the dimension L. Tk’e unit of length 
enters twice into the unit^ot j'rea, first deter- 
mining the base and then the altitude of the 
unit reutanglc, and therefore the dimensions of 
an area arc LL, usually written 1?. If wo alter 
the unit of length, say from a foot to an inch 
(1 ; 12) tlie unit of area will be reduced in the 
same ratio twice successively (1 :144 in oil). 
The variations of the unit of area, therefore, 
arc directly as th^wjuai'cs of the variations in 
the unit of length. The units of lengthi and 
of time enter once each into the unit of speed, 
but they do not enter on the same footing. If 
the unit of time bo the minute, and the unit of 
length the foot, the unit of speed will be a foot 
per minute. This unit will Bocom^ smaller if 
we make the unit of length smaller, since an 
inch per minute is a .smaller speed tiian a foot per 
minute ; but it will become larger if we make 
the unit of time smaller, a foot % second being 
a greater speed than a foot a minute. 4'hia is 
ox])rcsscd by f'aying that the dimension of time 
T caters negatively into speed. The dimensions 
of 8}»ced, tlieu, arc expressed as LT”h A unit 
into which a dimension enters negatively is 
always a unit of rate, and measures amount of 
xper unU of y,—y being the quantity the diiaeo* 
sion of which enters negatively. 
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Ve have now examined sim|)]o oasea of the 
variations of derived niilta, hut it is ohvitius 
tliat lYf/H'-sol'ccuirrete. miiputudes 

vary iiivtu'scly as tlii‘ units hy refcnuicn to vvliieli 
tliey are (‘stiinated. The snialler the uuit the 
^nvater Die niinirrieal value of any given magiii- 
tiido. Tlie niiinerieal valun of a luagtiilude, 
thoretbro, will vary itUH'rsely as the unit whose 
diniensioii enters into it positively, anil diivetly 
as the unit wlmso dimension eulei-s into it 
negatively. Thus, let the unit of sju-ed 
(diiiienskms LT"’) lie a foot per minute, and 
let tlio imiiiei'ieal value of a eei'lain eonerete 
speeil he 10, i.i\ let the speeil he /e;i feet pel 
minute. Tiieii eliauge the unit of lenglli to 
an ineh (1:12) ami the unit of lime to a seeond 
(1 : 00) ; tlie derived unit uiil now he an ineh 
persecioml, ami its relation to the ioriin'r ileii\inl 
unit is ohtaimsl hy altering direetly in the ratio 
of 1 ; 12 (disiding hy 12) and inAersely in the 
ratio of 1 : GO (multiplying l)y GO), so that tlie 
new nuit is live tinu's as great as the ohl one, 
an iiicli i)er seeond being live limes as gival, a 
Rpet'd as a loot ]>er minute ; hut tlie iiiiiuei'ieal 
value of the eonerete speed we had to expiess 
must he altered inviTsely as 1 : 12 and directly 
as 1 : GO, and is now only 2 —tlie .speed js 
hro inelie.s per seeond— or one-litlh of what it 
was liefore. 

If we are measuring sueli a magnitude as feet 
of vertical motion per foot of liori/ontal motiiiu 
in the }iath of a projectile, the dimensions will 
be LTr^ ami will cancel each other. No ehangc 
in the unit of length, then, will in any way 
alfect llic inimcneal value of tliis m.ignitudi', and 
as no other dimfl^sii>n enters into it at ail, it may 
he .said to liave no di^ncnsions. j\ngular iiutgni- 
tiidcs, defined as ralio.s between ares and radii, 
trigouoiiietneal functions, and ratios geiienvllv 
are of tliis natinv. They have no selected 
units, and their mimerieal valmi.s arc alisolute. 

When tin; elements of tlio theory of fliiiiim- 
'.sioiKS liave been thoroughly gr.is]»ed it will he 
ciisy to ap])ly it to economic iiuestioiis ; ami it 
avill he found an invaluahlctiheck in the moie 
iutriffate jirohlems of co-ordination and analysis. 
Thus, if tlie unit of value-iii-use or utility he 
taken as fundamental, and regai'ded as having 
the dimension U, and if tlie coiuiiiodity we arc 
eoiisidering he '^ken as having the diniensioii 
Q, then Dni.nnK of Utiuitv (</ r.) of the com- 
- modify, being the rate at which satisfaction is 
secured pi'r unit of commoditii consumed, will 
liave diineii.sions and, will be readily dis- 

■ tingULslied frofii rate of enjoyment, accruing to 
thf consumer, ]>'*r nnil of tim', with dimen.-'ions 
Frur, detovuiiiied hy 'nuinji'onl, or timil, 
Di-OUEE OF U’ni.iTv(^/.r.), will liavedimen.sion.s 
or P ; and hnr, being price jier unit ol' 
will. ohvioiAly have dimensions I’T'’ or 
T~^. When the thing hired is money and 
is* used comiuereially, the utility llerived from 
it ia a commodity of like nature with itself. 


The dimon.sioii U tlicnliecomes (J, and the dinioii- 
sions ol' interest (as a rate) are ()() oi' T' 
wliieli will he found on relleeliou and e.vjieri* 
ineiiL to lie eoiTcel. • 

The liieory of (limensioits should he ap]ilie,d 
to eeoiiomies in elosii coiiiiretiou with the 
diagi'ii.iuiiiatic melhod. Hut of course the 
comieetioii between dimensions, as now ex- 
jtlaiiied, and the geoinetiieal dimensions of the, 
diagrams is pni-ely aihitrary. The jdiysieist 
may, according to his convenience, rejiresent 
the lieight of a projectile- a inagiiitiidc of one 
diinejision — liy a line, or hy an area, ami speed 
hy a line or an inelination. So tin- economist 
may rejiresent a magnitude measuu-d hy a 
eonijilicated derived iiiiil hy a line, or a iiuigui- 
lude measured hy a. tuiidameidal unil iiy an 
area or a solid ; and if lie k<-e]is (he theory of 
dimensions well before him he may vaiy his 
iii'-tliod.-i iiideliiiitely ■without any ilanger of 
euiil’iisiou. In all eases, however, the (limeiis^ms 
ol those (|nai]tities lepicsi-nted hy areas or solids 
will he eompouiided of tlie dimensions of those 
lepresentcd hy ihc lines wliieii determine tlu-m. 
Again, those wlio liave any aefpiaiiitaiice with 
the elements of the ealeuliis will see that if tho 
(‘([uaiion oJ'a euiwe he dillereuliated to ./'then 
the area of tin- deiived curve will have tin* .same 
dimensions as tlie ordinate of the fundarneiilal 
euiwe; the ordinate of the deiived eur\e will 
liave the dimen^iolJ^ of the ordimiles of the 
fuiidaineiital curve jio^.ilively, and tlmse of its 
ahscissiv neg.ilively •. and the ah.seiss.c ol t he two 
curve.-, will have llu- same dimensions. 1 n oilier 
words, (lillerentiatinii inlioduees thi- dimensions 
o! l!ir vaiiahie towhiili we dilh-reiiliate nega¬ 
tively, and iiilegralion mtrodnees the rlimen- 
sions of the v.iruihle to whi'-h we integral!- 
jiositively. 

liy way of illustration t-ike a figure, on the 
ordinate of which infeiisity of desire, or degtee 
of utility, is represeiiteil, wliile supply of com¬ 
modity per unit of time is nic.-isiired on tlio 
ahscissie. Now injiigino a tliird axis (of Z) 
jierpendieular to the jiage, along wliieh time is 
measured. Such a ligurc will enable ns to 
repn-seiit all till- quaiitilies we. liave to deal 
wilii ill an ordinary jirohlem of consumption. 
Kate of sujijdy is rep-'cseiitcd ou ii.\is of X, 



V, dimensions ; time on axis of Z, dimen¬ 
sion T; rate of enjoyment on arens jiainllel to 
plane of axes of X and V, dimensiuntj 
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or UT"^; total fen,joymont on solid figure, dimon- 
sioiis Uti'^QT“^T, or U ; total supjtly on areas 
parallel to plane of axes of X and Z, dimensions 
^T, or and *10 like manner price, line, 
total sum paid, etc., may be read, and tlicir 
diijionsioiial relations seen at a glance, 

[The theory of dimension was (according to 
Jevons, rrindples of Science, 1887, pp. 325) first ' 
clearly stated by Joseph Fourier. He oxj)Ouuded ' 
it with gi'eat lucidity in his Thione Aiodytiquc ' 
dc la CkaleuT, 1822, §§ 159-162. An oxccllciit ' 
poimljy .statement of the theory, as it has since I 
bi'cn elaborated, will be found in the beginning ‘ 
ol Prof, J. D. Everett’s C.Q.S. Sydeiii of Unils, 
1891. JovoiJR was the first to suggest the 
aiiplieation of the theory to economics {Tlu'.ory 
of hilitical Ecunoviy, 1888, pp. 232-252), buthc 
unfortunately tell into some apparent crror.s and 
confusions which maile the suggestion barren 
ill his hands. A cricicism of his treatment of 
the subject and an independent woiking-out of 
his suggfsLion, by the writer of tbc present 
article will be found in the American Quarterly 
Jmvt'nal of Economics for April 1889, pp. 297- 
314.] P. u. w. 

DiMINISHlNQ KFTUUNS. The law of 
diminishing returns is tlic name given to the 
projiosition that increase of the population of a 
country, or, more strictly speaking, increase of 
the labour expended on a given area, tends to 
be acviompanicd by a diminution of the leiurns 
to a given amount of agricultural industry. 
The law, it is added, is only time after popula¬ 
tion has reached a certain degree of density, 
and even then unprovemeuts in the metiiods of 
jiroduction have a counteracting tendency. Its 
origin is to be found in the corn-luw discussion.s 
of 1814 an-i 181.5. During the gi’cat war cul¬ 
tivation had been extended over lands of a 
worse quality than those previously occupied, 
and the conclusion of peace threatened, unless 
more stringent restrictions on importation were 
enacted, to tfirow these lands out of cultivation. 
It wu-s generally assumed that this would be an 
eril to the whole nation, and not only to the 
owners and cultivators of the lands in question, 
as it was supposed tlAt iwery increase of cul¬ 
tivation must ultimately lower the price of corn 
by making it more abundant. But Malthus, 
in his Observations on the Com Laws (1814), 
attributed “no inconsidcraWe iNirt” of the 
ditfereDoo between the English and the foreign 
l>rico of corn to tho “necessity” of cultivating 
the poorer lands, from which a given amount 
of produce is obtained by the expenditure of a 
larger quantity of labour than is required in 
raising an equal amount of produce on the 
better lands (p. 40). NfUureand Fro'ircss 

of itent (January 1816) be worked out this hiea, 
and mentioned the ojiposing I'orce of agricul¬ 
tural improvements, which he considered to be 
rarely sufficient to balance tho necessity of 
applying to poorer land, so that “the quantity 


of labour and capital necessary to procure the 
last addition that has been made to tbs raw 
produce of a rich and advancing country is 
almost constantly increasing" (p. 45). Sir 
Edward West, in bis Ensay on the Applicalion 
of Capital to Land (January or February 1815), 
put forward the same idea of an actual diminu* 
tion of tho returns to agricultural industry in 
Older to show that tho jirice of com would not 
be lower than the price at which importation 
was allowed (see GoKN Laws). Ricardo, in his 
Essay on the Injluence of a Low Price of Com 
on the Profits of Stock (Ft-bniary 1815), used 
tho theory that with the increase of population 
the returns to agriculture diminish “iudi'pend- 
ently of all improvements,”— i.e. supposing 
imjirovements not to take place,—as an argu¬ 
ment against any restriction on tho importation 
of corn. For this purpose it was not necessary 
to follow West and Malthus in holding that 
returns have generally diminished in spite of 
all imjirovcmcnts, but there can bo no doubt 
that Ricardo did believe that improvements 
have only a temporary effect in retarding the 
diminution of returns {Low Price-, Works, p. 
377 n. ; Principles, Works, p. G6). James 
Mill, in E/enichts of Political Ec-onomy (1821), 
insisted on an actual diminution of returns, and 
paid no attention to the effect of improvements 
in production. M‘Cullocli, in Principles oj 
Political Pkoiunny (1825), expressed unhesi¬ 
tating belief in the actual diminution of 
returns with only temporary interruptions due 
to improvements (pp. 205, 277, 278, 383). 
This became for the lime the received doctrine 
(see Longlicld, Lectures, ]^J4-35, p. 181). 
lint Dr. T. Chalmers ij>* 1832 denied it, and 
showed, what was not then generally under- 
.stood, that the bringing of new land into cul¬ 
tivation docs not prove that an actual diminu¬ 
tion of returns has taken place, as, owing to 
“ improvements ” or changes in human know¬ 
ledge, the labour on the new land may be now 
as productive as the labour on the old laud was 
boibrethe change Economy, in Works, 

vol. xix. pp. 17-24\ H. C. Carey, in bis Poli¬ 
tical Economy (1837-40), brought forward facts 
to show that the returns to agricultural in¬ 
dustry, so fai* from diminishing, have actually 
increa-sed enormously (vol. i. p. 68, iii. pp. 69, 
70). J. S. Mill’s teaching on the subject is 
not altogether consistent; sometiihcs he speaks 
as if there were no doubt that returns had 
increasod (^jy. in tho “ Introduction ” to Pol, 
Pkon.) at other times as if tlieji' had wth occa- ^ 
sional interruptions steadily decreased (Pol, 
Eicon., bk. \ ch. xii. §§ 2 and 3, esp. in Ist ed., 
ch. xiii. § 2, bk. iv. ch. ii. § 8, ch. iii § 6). 
To meet Carey’s objection, advanced in Past, 
Prernit, and Future (1848), and in Principles 
of Social Science (1858), that, os a matter of 
fact, the least fertile lands are cultivated first, 
Mill confinod the operation of the “law” tc 
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old countries. Cairnes is probably tho last 
witcr of importance who expressed a strong 
belief in an actual diminution of returns {Lead¬ 
ing Principles, 2nd ed. p. 119). 

By tho law as it is now taught (Sidg\vick, 
Pri'nciplcs, bk. i. ch. vi. ; Marshall, Principles 
of Economics, bk. iv. ch. iii.) no suggestion of 
any actual diminution of the returns to agri- 
cultural industry is intended. It is merely 
equivalent to the proposition that in each 
stage of progress there is a limit beyond which 
tho labour expended upon a given area cannot 
bo increased without causing a diminution of 
returns. The position of the limit is constantly 
being changed by the progress of knowledge, 
and to say whether it has been passed in any 
particular case is a very difficult practical ques¬ 
tion. And even in a case where the produc¬ 
tiveness of agricultural industry had j ailo 
diminished, it would not necessarily folloi^,. 
theproductireHessofsIi industry taken together 
had diminished. Diminishing returns in agri¬ 
culture might be counterbalanced by increasing 
returns in other industries. On this point see 
Increasing Returns. 

In the older statements of the law the 
“diminishing return” was the return to “a 
given amount of labour and capital.” But a 
given amount of labour is not always aided by 
the same amount of capital, and when a given 
amount of labour is assisted by a greater amount 
of capital the returns to cajutal may diminish 
without any diminution of the produce of a 
given amount of labour. (See J. B. Clark, 
“Law of "Wages and Interest” in Annals of 
the American Ac^g^emy of Political and Social 
Science, July 1890.) ^ E. c. 

[For a fuller account of the discussions of 1813 
to 1815, see E. Caunan, “The Origin of the Law 
of Diminishing Returns ” in the Economic Journal, 
March 1892.] 

DIMINISHING UTILITY. See UTlLilY. 

DINAR (ancient). An Arabian gold coin 
weighing about sixty-six grains. It formed 
tbe'circulating medium of a great part of both 
Asia and Africa for about twelve hundred years. 

DinIji (modem). The equivalent of the 
frano in Servia (see Franc). p. e. a. 

DIODATI, Domenico, a Neapolitan, lived 
in the second half of the 18th century. He was 
the author of Illuctrazione delle monete ehe si 
nominano nolle OostUuzioni delle Due Sleilie, 
Napoli, prosso Donato Campo, 1788 a book which 
describes the coins of Frederick II., Emperor of 
Germany and King of the Two Sicilies, and 
expresses their vtluc in terms of money current 
at the author’s date. It does not deal with 
theory, except by discussing the “three dif- 
(^ent values of money, extrinsic value, intrinsic 
val^ue, and commerpial value.” Accordiug to 
^*'Diodati the bxtrinsfo value of a coin is the one 
€ec]^red by the state; the intrinsio^value, the 
value of the metal in it; the commercial value, 


the purchasing power of a coin m terms of oom 
mercial commodities. H. P. 

DIODATI, Luigi, tho younger brother ol 
Domenico Diodati, also wTtte on coins, from a 
wish to continue his brother’s work. His 
competence in questions concerning coins was 
recognised by tho goveminent, which made 
him director of tho Neapolitan mint He 
was a gi'oat admirer of Broggia, and sent 
Broggia’s works to the Russian court to be trans¬ 
lated into Russian. 

In his book Dello slalo presente della ^umeta 
nel Regno di Napoli e della necessitd, di un 
alzameTdo, c(m Prefasione; Napoli, stamporia 
Migliaccio, 1790, and in a sequel to it: Risposta 
ad alcune critiche faite all' jpera irUitoiiua;. . . 
ut supra; Napoli, 175-*, Diodati discusses an 
abstruse poi^t I'n the history of money, which 
^he sa;'5 neither Do Sanctis, Serra, Turbolo, 
Locke, Melon, Spinelli, Oaliani, nor Beccaria 
had explained completely, viz. the true cause 
why gold had disappeared in 1587 from the 
kingdom of Naples. Tho usual exjdanation 
of this fact was an excess of imports over 
exports, whilst it was due, according to Diodati, 
to tho monetary reform undertaken by the other 
states of Italy, each of which had raised the 
nominal value of their coins. In conformity 
with this central idea of his, Diod.iti advises 
his government to raise the nominal value of 
money in the kingdom of Najdes, so as to 
make it equal to that of other Italian states, 
and explains at great length how this alteration 
should bo carried out—changing the money 
into a Bjiccies of token money. The reason 
which Diodati gives for the elevation of tho nom¬ 
inal value of coins in other states, and therefore 
for doing the same in the kingdom of Naples, 
consists in the rise of prices and tho fall in the 
value of money, consequent on the discoveries 
of silver in America, and the imjmlse these 
siipi>lies of metal gave to enterprise and business, 
whilst reducing all fixed incomes. * M. P. 

DIRECT TAXATION. As defined by Mill 
(Principles, bk. v. cli. iL § 1), taxation “which 
is demanded from the very persons who it is 
intended or desired shoifld pay it.” 

Mill's dofiuition has been generally adopted 
(see Prof. J. S. Nicholson’s Art “Taxation,” 
Encyelopcedia Britannka, 9th ed.), e.g. by 
Wagner (Handhuch, vol? ii. p. 162), and by 
Fawcett (Manual, 5th ed., bk. iv. ch. iii.) 
The latter writer abbreviates the definition by 
the statement that “a direct tax is really paid 
by tho j)crson from whom it is levied.” 

Practical financiers, as Prof. Bastable states 
(Public Finance, bk. iii. ch. i.), “regard those 
taxes as direct which are levied on pemianei^t 
and recurrent occasions.” 

McCulloch defined a direct tax aa one whioh 
is taken directly from income or capital, a&d 
Dr. Ely (Taxation in American States wut 
Cfiiies, New York, 1888, p. 69) obiers^ ^at 
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''direct taxes are on trades, including 
any branch of business, on permits, on property 
consisting of other economic goods than articles 
of consumption, andon moomtf’.” Both these 
definittons would include taxes on articles of 
luxury such as dogs, horses, carriages, and also 
on successions and gifts, 

In this connection Prof. Sidgwick’s remark 
maybe noted, “The common classification of 
taxes as direct and indirect aj)pcar8 . . . liable 
to mislead the student, by ignoring the com¬ 
plexity and difficulty of tho problem of deter¬ 
mining the incidence of taxation." See also 
Taxation, t. h. e. 

DIRECTORS, Legal Duty of. The duties 
and responsibilities of directors of joint-stock 
companies and other associations have frequently 
been discussed in tho courts, and their position 
is now well defined. In tho first place, a 
director must act strictly within tho powers of 
the company as defined by the memorandum of 
association, and also within the powers en¬ 
trusted to the directors by the articles, and if 
lie expends any money or incurs any loss in 
consequence of trnn.sgressiug such powers, he 
is liable to refund the amount As regards 
transactions within such powers it has soine- 
timw been said that directors are in the position 
of trustees, and attempts have been made to 
make their duties as stringent as those of tho 
trustees of wills and settlenirnts, hut the courts 
have consistently opposed that view, and it is 
now well established that “ if the directors apjdy 
the money of the company or exercise any of 
its powers in a manner which is not wltra vires, 
then a tstrong and clear case of misfensarioe 
must be, miule out to render them liable” [In 
rc KauiT K1 trio Accumulator Conqiaiiy, 40 
Ch I). 141, ir)2); and not only is this the 
case, hut, jirovided the impeached transaction 
is within llic powens of tho Company, thougli 
not of the dircetors, the Company can alone 
complain or iiflify, and no ouUider has any 
lociia Uaiuii. But no Company can ratify a 
fiaiiil or other erime. See Table A, art. 71, 
and notes in Buckley on the Coiiipanios Acts. 

A sjx'cial liability is imposed ui>on directors 
with regard to jnospectusea. In the first place, 
it is juovided by tlie Companies (Consolidation) 
Act 1908, ss. 80-81, dircotois and j)ro]io.sed 
directors must sign pertonally or by agent all 
prospocLuses, and the prosjicctus must contain 
all statutory particulars, ospecially disclosure 
ot contmets and tlio interests of promoters 
and directors therein, the past issue of shares 
and debentures not to bo paid in ca.sh, unless 
it is issued as a circular or notice to existing 
members or debcuture-bohlers only. By s. 84, 
when a prospectus invites {K.rsotis to Bul'^d'iho 
for shares or debentures in the Company, every 
person named therein as a director or as haviiig 
agreed to become a director (as well as the 
pTOmoters, etc.) is liable to compeusato all 


Bubscribera for damage caused by their acting 
on any untrue .statement in or referred to in 
the prospectus. But the defendant may prove 
that the untrue statement was accejdcd as 
tho rejiort or valuation of an expei’t or jmblic 
official, or otherwise that he had reasonable 
ground to believe its truth—the contrary not 
being proved. Tho director can also escape if 
he proves that tho prosj)ectus was issued without 
his consent or that on becoming aware before 
I allotment of any untruth therein, ho withdrew 
his consent and set forth the reasons by pnllio 
notice, 'riius are completed the various attx uipts 
to enforeo liability for issuing improper pro¬ 
spectuses, the previous aUempts having lieeu 
in the Comj>aiiicfl Act 1807, and the Directors’ 
Liability Act 1890. T’romoters of companies 
are scjiarately liable for similar faults. In the 
second ]'laee, (lirectors aie liable at common 
law ill respect of Iraudulcnt Btatemeiits in 
jii'ospoctuses, and to a certain extent also for 
untrue statements made negligently, but in 
good faith. w. a. n. 

DTKOM, Ma.tou Alkxanueh, of lluiresk 
(end of 18th century), wrote Inipiiry into llie 
(Jorn Trade and Corn Laws of Cretit Jh’ifain, 
and their injluenre on the J'l'oc/nrili/ nf iJie 
Kiiuj'lo/n, 179G, with iijipendix by W. Muekie 
of Oriniston. Tliroiigh the alt(‘ration of tho 
<ild corn laws, “Our agriculture, which liad 
reached its highest prosj)ci'ity between 1780 
and 1750, lias ever since been rapidly declin¬ 
ing, us is shown by the fact that 187,000 
more people were employed in the cultiva¬ 
tion of land between 1741 and 1750 than 
between 1773 ami 1784." ^^lis pamphlet 
was answered in 1798 Rev. J. Howleit 
(^.r.). Dispersion of the Qhorny Apprehenaxom 
oj late repeatedly niggested from the Decline of 
OUT Com Trade. Mr. Hewlett thinks that the 
inci'oascd consumption of a greater poiuilation, 
the demand for finer grain than formerly, and 
tho greater numbers of live stock, cspc<Tally 
horses—sufficiently account for the increa.scd 
foreign importation (Dugald Stow’art, PolUieetl 
Economy t vol. i, 2^7 seg.) j. b. 

DIRA lilLlTIES OF ALIENS, Tho only dis¬ 
ability to which aliens now remain subject is that 
they cannot hold any shares in British shij)S (see 
Aliens; and Alien lMMi(iUATioN,App.). E.a. 

DISABILITIES OF INFAUfTS. An infant 
(i.e. a person not having attained the age of 
21 years) cannot, as a general rule, enter into 
any binding contraots or make any valid dis¬ 
positions of property. To this rule there are 
several exceptions. An infant ^ay (J) if a 
male, marry after having attained tho age of 14 ; 
If a female, after having attained the age of 12 ; 
(2) with the consent of the court (a) mak» 
a valid marriage settlement (18 ft 19 Viet, o- 
48) (b) make leases and grant renewals of 
leases (11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. iV. o. 86, 
§g 16 and 17); (8) enter into binding oontraotl 
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relating to the supply of ueocssaries—including 
all such as are considered appropriate to 

the station ol' lilc of llio person concorned, in¬ 
cluding contracts of marriage, and ot benciicial 
einployineiit and agency ; (4) an infant alter 
attaining ihe ago ol 21 cannot retain ])roperty 
subjeot to liabilities nccpiircd during Ids infancy 
witiioiii batisfying the liabilities incni-ied during 
that time, e.g. arrears of rent, calls on shares. 
On the same principle an intaiit ]>:irtncr wlio on 
attaining 21 retains his share of ilio prolils, 
must allow himself to be dchitod with his .sliavc 
of the losses incurred during his minority. (5) 
Infants over 1 o may alienate gavolhiml land 
for its full value, and on performing certain 
formalities, and tliero arc other local customs 
giving infants an exeepliniial eaj'iicity to con¬ 
tract. (ti) Infants holding tliemselves out to 
he of full age arc '.ial)le to restore any advantage | 
tiiey liave obtained by their misrei>rcscntutioii 
to a person who acted on the faith of it, and may 
bo cTiininally liable as well. li. h. ; w. A. B. 

DISABILITIES OF LUNATICS AND 
DRUNKARDS. In this case it is not quite 
correct to speak of a disability. Infants and 
married women are under permanent resti’ie- 
tiuns imposed on them as a gonoral conseejuence 
of their status. Mental derangement, on the 
other hand, does not in itself create a new 
status. No transaction could be invalidated by 
the simple fact that a party to the transaction 
is a lunatic or a drunkard ; on the other hand, 
a person generally sane or sober may under 
certain circumstances avail himself of the plea 
of mental incapacity. The rule is, that a 
contract or a^isposition of property—which 
term includes te^anicntary disiiositions—is 
generally not binding on a person who at the 
time of making the contract or disposition is 
not of sufficient mental capacity to understand 
the nature of the transaction. Whether the in¬ 
capacity is due to insanity in the proper sense 
of the word, to mere temporary derangement 
or illness, or to drunkenness, is quite immaterial. 
As a general rule the partj^ or representative 
of t^e party, who wishes to escape an obliga¬ 
tion on the ground of mental iiicaj)acity must 
bring evidence to show that at the essential 
moment such incaj>acity existed, hut where a 
person has, after a judicial investigation (inqui¬ 
sition), been fofmally declared a lunatic, the 
presumption is reversed, and the party wishing 
to uphold a transaction to which the lunatic 
was a party must prove that the contract or 
disposition was made during a lucid interval. 
There^s one Exception to the above-mentioned 
rule. When a party to a contract, otherwise 
voidable on the ground of the mental incapacity 
of the other party, did not, as a matter of fact, 
'know of .such incapacity apd had no reasonable 
ground forknowing it, and where it is impos¬ 
sible to restore the parties to ^heir former 
Potion, the incapable party or his representa¬ 


tive must abide by the consequonoea of the 
contract. Thus the personal representative ol 
a deceased lunatic who, while in a state ol 
mental incapacity not kn#*wu to the other side, 
had purchased an annuity from an insnranca 
office, cannot recover the purchase money, 
(See DKUNKAiiDS.) 

DISABILITIES OF MARRIED WOMEN. 

It is generally believed that the Married 
Women’s Property Act of 1882 lias removed 
all the disabilities of married women, but this 
is not the case. A married w’onuui wliether 
she has siqiarato propoity, not subject to ve- 
stiaiiit on anticipation, or not, <'an since the 
above Act, as nindilied by the Mariied Women s 
Propel ty Act 1893, c. G3, make coutracts 
binding her unrestrained separate ]iropcrty, 
which \\ill bind all her pnqu'rly on the cessa¬ 
tion of the restraint, i.i'. on the dissolution ol 
the niarriago, whetliei by the liusbaittls deatli 
j or otherwise, when even the restrained projiqjty 
becomes liable to past and present colitiactual 
liabilities. 

Hefoie tlie i)assiiig of the Act of 1893 a wife 
having no separato estate could not disjiose by 
will of any .separate e.st:ite sub.seipieiitly falling 
to her, without remaking or republishing the 
will. Tliis has been remedied by the mentioned 
Act, so that her will, like other wills, now 
“speaks from the death,” i.c. is iuierjircted as 
having been made at that time, saving inLei'iial 
indications to the contiary. 

A inanied woman entitled to a lilc interest 
in pioperty .subject to tin' n.sual restraint on 
antiei]iatioii, but not possi'ssed of other separate 
pioporty, iiicuj'S large dcdtla. Her creditors are 
ubsolntoly without any reim'dy. Thi.s state of 
tilings is most unsalislaetoiy, Tlie old common 
law rule was ha?iod on the aasuinption that 
husband and wife were one person; the wiles 
projirietaiy existence ceased oil Uie day ot her 
marriage, and became absorbed into that of her 
hnsbaml, who took all her personal jiropeity, 
and possessed extensive rights of control and 
enjoyment with respect to lier real propel ty. 
A wile now retains all lier projierty and has 
extensive rights of dRijiositioii; the remaining 
restrietion.s have no .social or economical reason, 
and their practical inconvenience is obvious. 
Tlio above statcnnnit would not be complete 
without mentioning thtt the Courts of Chancery 
protected mairieil women by enforcing a settle¬ 
ment of their property acquired after marriage, 
and invented the “ separate estate” helore any 
proteetnig statutes were jiosaed. (See Makri 
SK’iTLEMKNT.) E. S. ; W. A. B. 

DISCHARGE (Scotlaml). Extinction of a 
debt or obligation, which may be by—(1) pay* 
ment or pcrformaucc ; (2) abandonment ol claim 
by creditor; (3) compensation or Bct-otf; (1) 
novation or rcidacemcnt of the original obliga¬ 
tion by aiiotbov oliligatioii ; (5j delegation, or 
replacement of the original debtor by another 
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dolitor; (6) confusion, the debt and the credit, in 
a condition iniinedintclyaud finally to extinguish 
one another, coining to coincide iu the eaine 
per- , 11 . Also (Scotli^id) the docimieiit wliorcby 
the creditor discliarges the ilcbtor. A. i). 

DlSOllAlKiE IN BAKKUUrXCY. Under 
the Kankru|.lcy Act 1883 a discharge frees the 
debtor from all debts and liabilities ,,r(ivable 
in the bankriiiitcy, except crown debts and 
debts incurred by Iraitd or tbrough a Iraiululeiit 
breach ol tiusl. Crown debts can be released 
by a certificate from the, ticasiiry. lly the 
amending act of 18!h), it i.s furtlier provided 
Uiid unless the court othcrwiso ordio-a, the 
dischaige shall not. release the debtor from any 
liability under a jiidgmciit in an action lor 
seduction, or under an allillation order, or under 
a iudgineiit against him as a co-respondent. 

Duller the act of 18(i!l, the, discharge, of a 
bankriiiil was a in itter praeticiilly in the liiinds 
of his creditors unless ho had iiaid a diiidend 
oJ'lOs. Ill the ]ioinid. Under the acts of 1883 
and 1 sun, it is iu all cases a matter lor the 
indieial discretion of the, court. 

At .any time aflcv being adjudged bankrupt, 
the bankrupt iiiav ap])ly to the court tor an 
orilci of dischaige', but the np|ilieation cannot 
be heard until after his public i v.iinliiation is 
coneliided. Notice ot the day li.xcd lor the 
healing nlllsL be ga/.etled, and sent to the 
eroliitois. On the lieaiing, any creditors who 
desire it, must las heard and Die court must | 
take into con-iideration a report ol the olfieial 
receiver as to Die baliknt|it'a eondilet and .itlairs. 

If d is shiuiii tliat tlic delitor has been con¬ 
victed ol a misdeiiii-anoui under the Itebtors 
A(-t 18611, the conil, in the absence oi .sjiecial 
cireiimstanee . is directed to letusc tiic dis- 
ciiaige. It, on the other liuiid, the debtor is 
sliinvn to have been guilty of ei-rtain minor nets 
of niisconiliict speeilied by the act, such as the 
asset.s, without reason.ible excuse, not aliionnt- 
ing to lOs. in the pound, or notkcejiing proper 
trade books, or trading with knowledge of 
ioholrency, or having been guilty of iraudnlcnt 
eoiiduet, tlio court must oitlicv refuse or ipuiUly 
till) disebargo. A diseteirgc may be qualified 
cither by suspending it for a specified time, 
usually not less than two yrars, or by imposing 
conilltions as to after acquired liroperty, as, lor 
instaueo, by directing judgmetii to be entered 
up against the debtor for a certain snin. If the 
debtor's conduct has been blameless he is entitled 
to an unconditional diBcharge, and may also 
obtain a cortifiealo from the court removing any 
civil disahilitles consequent on baiikrn])tcy. An 
nndischargod bankrupt who obtains credit trom 
any jierscn to the extent of £10 or upwarilB 
without informing .such person of his .status 
ia guilty of a iiiisdeiiicanour. The foregoing 
enactments arc now rcpiroduced and consoli¬ 
dated by tho Bankmiitcy Act 1914. w. n. o. 
DISCLAUIER. A person appointed as trustee 


of a will or settlement who does not wish to 
accept tho trust will find it safer as a general 
rule to execute a deed by which his non-accept¬ 
ance is stated. A deed of this nature is called 
a deed of disclaimer. The word disclaimer is 
also generally used for any act of renunciation. 


DISCOMMODITY. The terms disutilUy 
and diamnmodily have been introduced uito 
the nomenclature ot jiolitical economy by 
Jevons {Theory of Tolitkal Economy, 1^19, pp. 

62, 63) os the opposites or contraries of tho 
terms utility and commodity. Thus, by disu¬ 
tility he means, not the mere absence of utility, 
but the quality of causing positive incouvenienos 
or discomfort. Similarly, by discommodity he 
means any action or material thing which 
possesses disutility. Tho term discommodity 
is used iu much the same sense by ITofessoi 
Marshall. “ While demand is based on the 
desire to obtain commodities, supply depends 
on the overcoming of the unwillinguess to under, 
go ‘discommodities.’ These fall generally under 
one of two cla,sses, labour and the abstinence 
involved in jmtting off consumiition ” {Prin- 
ciplcft of Ecojupiiics, vol. i. ed. 2, 1891, p. 193). 

^ j. N. K. 

DISCOUNT. The term "discount” signifies 
an abatement, or deduction, and is in practice 
applied in several ways i (1) stocks or shares 
arc .said to be at a discount when their market 
value shows an abatement from par value ; (2) 
the stock ol a trader is sometimes, from bank- 
rujitcy or other cause, sold at a discount from 
cost price; (3) a quoted or pnbli.shed price 
may bo by custom subject, to an abatement or 
discount, to purchasers I3r the trade, or for 
export; (4) an account fer goods delivered 
may be jiaiil at a date eailiei tliaii is usual iqion 
receiving a discount therefrom ; or (.'))a bill of ex- 
chiuige, due ata future date, may bo discounted, 
i.c. sold for cash at an agreed abatement 

Excepting in the first case, tho discount is 
usually exprrssed at a rate iier cent, and an 
ca,scs 2, 3, 4, tlffi fonuula for calculation is 

simply D= yo(f- 

of oxehange, tho time it has to run is Ukeu into 
^ , . _ ? X R X T rn 

account, and the formula is ^ — > J- 

repreBeiiting, in theory, fractions <ft multiples 
of a year, but, iu the practice of a bunker, a 
fraction only. 

In law, and in fact, the operation of difl. 
counting a bill ia a puichasc, aiiTl the ^foperty 
therein paf«es to tho purchaser, who aniuires 
all the usual lights ot a holder (see Bill op 
ExcuANriR, Endouseh, etc.) In practice, a 
banker always places tho amount of the bill to 
the credit of his customer, debiting him at the 
same time with thi iliscount. In moat dis 
1 count operations the etfective rate of interest 
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npon the capital employed is greater than the 
nominal rate of discount. In the first three 
cases referred to above, time is an uncertain 
faetor, and the effective rate will be increased 
according to the shortness of the time that 
elapses before the investment is realised; or 
will be diminished if that time should exceed 
one year. In obtaining discount upon the 
prepayment of an account the effective rate is 
dependent upon the time when payment would 
otherwise become obligatory. In discounting 
a bill of exchange, the time it has to run is 
taken into account in deciding the amouml of 
discount, and the only advantage in the effect¬ 
ive rate over the nominal rate is that—com¬ 
mon also to all the other cases—arising from 
the fact that the discount is received at once. 

Having regard to this fact, it is taught in 
the schools that true discount is the (litlcreiice 
between the whole sum and its “ present value,” 
this latter being defined as the sum which, if 
put out at interest at the rate named, would 
amount, at the end of the given term, to the 
sum due. It is also further laid do^vn that the 
cun’ent method of charging discount produces 
less to the holder than he should equitably 
receive, and examples are usually given only 
in what is termed the “more correct rule” of 
“/rue discount” But this teaching is altogether 
wrong, and appears to be based ujm)!! the 
erroneous notion that the operation of dis¬ 
counting is an advance^ whereas it is a purchase. 
Moreover, as the word signifies an abatement, 
or “reckoning from,” it is clear that Birch 
abatement must be calculated upon the gross 
sum, and not^pon the net result of its own 
deduction. The tl» ory of true discount ” also 
connotes the idea, which is equally unsound, 
that there is an “equity” in rates other than 
that obtained by free sale in a free market. 
As a matter of fact it is always found that the 
discount rate on bills is lower than the rate of 
interest on advances, which though chiefly due 
Ij the more liquid character of an investment 
in bills, is also, no doubt, in part due to the 
advantage under discussion. 

The extent of this advantage varies directly 
with the nominal rate, but in greater degree. 
Thus: 


Withdiseountat l^theeffecttre retellI’Ol % p. ano 
M « » 3% » „ 8'0027 + % ,. 

. iX ,t „ u 5-2031 -l-%„ 

M ,.10% » n lli X „ 


From these instances it appears that the extra 
profit increase^ almost as the square of the rate. 

^tetliis advantage is derived in the way of 
compound interest, and is therefore dependent 
upon the frequency with which the profit is 
«cejved. The operation oLti'; 
ever rey^, and,*’- 
- 'is the pro'** ^ 

tihle ifu TWTOae the parties to their funner 
position, the inoapablo party or his represent*- 


count bills with more than six months to ran, 
and in by far the greater number of coses take 
bills of throe months, or less, the advantage 
they obtain is very rauclitless than is generally 
supposed. The effective rate derived from a 
year’s full employment of capital in discount 
ing at 5 per cent is as follows: 

III C months’ bills 6’103T5% 

„ 8 „ „ 5-16 % 

M 2 „ „ 6'14875;!' 

As this presupposes an immediate re-omploy- 
ment of the full amount obtained by the pay¬ 
ment of each bill as it falls due, and a constant 
rate of fi per cent, it is considerably above the 
probable experience. R. w. B. 

DISCOUNT, FiLKNcn Stock Exchanok 
(Ft. Escompte). The privilege accorded to 
buyers for the account on French bourses, 
to demand immediate delivery. The right 
is based on the fiction that sellers always 
possess the stock or shares thev have sold, i^id 
is reaffinncd in Art. 63 of the (lecree of the 7th 
October 1890, relative to tlie ollice of agent dt 
change :— “The purchaser may at all times 
call for the delivery, by anticip<ation, of the 
securities negotiated, whether firm or at option.” 
Sellers may, however, stipulate that the opera¬ 
tion is not discountable. The privilege is n('t 
frequently exercised, and, unless the market 
has been prepared by a comer, the manceuvre 
may turn against those who employ it, for if 
the seller has no difficulty in procuring the 
stock, the etfect produced may be the rcvei-sc of 
that intended. Notice of “ discount” must be 
given before business hours by the buying ageml 
de change to the selling one with particiilars 
which arc posted in the ]*rivate room of the cor¬ 
poration in the bouiae building, ami the purchase 
money must be deposited. Tlic seller is allowed 
five days to pass the stock or shares, and two ad¬ 
ditional if the transfer requires the acceptation of 
the buyer, after which the usual measures against 
defaulters may be applied. ' t. l. 

DISCOUNT, London Stock Exchanoe 
T lie word is used in two senses, the one legiti¬ 
mate, the other being a piece of slang. First the 
scrip of a new issue is usually quoted at a 
discount, or at a premium, as the market price 
falls below or exceeds th® amount of the instal¬ 
ment so far paid up. Thus, were a new govern¬ 
ment bond to be on the market, on which only 
£25 per cent hod been paid up, the price— 
supposing it to be £26, would be quoted £1 
premium. If, for another example, the shares 
in the Manchester Canal, on which £10 had 
been paid, were purcliascable at £8, the market 
price would bo £2 discount. 'When new snip 
has been fully paid u]), the necessity of quoting 
I** ^ premium or discount ceases, and the plain 
by cTCu*'i,gjj customarily quoted. Tho second 
novation or .e, discount is used on tb* 

tion by aimtheiVg ^ preliminary effect 

replucomont of ^ news, or some otter hriluenos 
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^bioh tends to raise or depress prices. There 
have, again and again, been rumours of coming 
war between Ruasia and England, and a fall in 
pri' 03 of govcrnmenl^tockB was produced merely 
by the “ discount ” of the efleet which an actual 
outbreak of hostilities would have upon the 
market. Similarly, the shares of this or that 
joint-stock company sometimes fall in the 
market, or rise, as the case may be, dealers and 
speculators being anxious to discount the etl'cct 
of a good or bad dividend. Occasionally the 
elfcct of this discounting process is excessive, 
and the actual occurrence of what is anticipated 
or discounted, and the confirmation of rumours, 
is often followed by reaction. 

On the stock exchange the word is used 
rather as u luecc of slang to convey the im])rc8- 
sion that an exjicctcd event—say the death of 
the lute Emperor Eredorick of Germany—has 
been actcil upon in advance by dealoi-s and 
others, who by putting down or raising the 
quotations of the stocks in which they deal, 
“discount” the probable elfcct of that event 
on the market. Thus we hour of news being 
♦liscountod, i.c. anticipated in a similar way as 
the value of a bill is anticipated iimler Discount. 

A. E. 

DISCOUNT HOUSES. See Bill Broking. 
DISCOVERIES, Geogkathical (Inelttenok 
ON Trade of). The elfcct of discovery is to 
modify or rcca.st tlie eonditions under which 
trade and industry are carried on. But such 
elfcct almost invariable though it be, may and 
does manifest itself in certain ddfereiitdircctions, 
and thus, though it would be bard to describe 
within reasonable limits the results produced 
in the economic world by the discoveries which 
have been made, it is possible to suggest the 
directions iu which these may bo sought. 
Geogi’aphical discoveries may alfcet trade in 
the following ways— 

a. By providing new sources for the supply 
of raw niatcriaK 

h. By opening up new markets. 

c. By the ultimate evolution of new trade 
rivals or com])etitor3. 

It ia hardly jicccssniy to point out that 
newly-discovered countries may pass througli all 
the phases described above with regard to otlier 
and older-established countries. North America, 
for example, is the great Source o£ cotton sup]ily, 
it is a trade rival, and for some time it oH'crctl 
a largo opening for the import of goods of 
European manufacture. As a rule, however, 
discovery tends to promote the greater differ¬ 
entiation of trade and industry. Each country 
attains to a distinct and separate position in 
regard to either supjdy or manufacture. 

There is, however, another mode in •which 
trade ia affected by discovery. 

d. By opening up new sources for the supply 
of the precious metals. Those may bo 
disooverod in an old country ; or a new country 


possessing gold or silver mines may b« 
suddenly discovered. The discovery of the 
Americas in the 16th century was of this latter 
character (see Geography, Commercial ; 
PuEoiouB Metals, Dihooveries of), e.c. k.o. 

DISCOVERIES OF PRECIOUS METALS. 
See Precious Metals, Disooveujes of. 

DISCOVERY IN ACTIONS. Discovery in 
its widest sense means the procedure by which 
a party in an action may obtain sworn informa¬ 
tion from his opponent with reference to matters 
alfoeting the questions in dispute. Such in¬ 
formation may be obtained (1) by administering 
interrogatories (written questions relating to 
relevant matters which must bo answered by 
affidavit); (2) by requiring an affidavit of 
documenta (a list of documents, verified by 
affidavit, relating to the matters in question in 
the action, being in the possession or jiower of 
the party from whom discovery is songlit); (3) 
by giving notice to produce for in.sjiection any 
documents referred to in the pleadings or in the 
affidavit of documents. A ])arty may refuse to 
answer interrogatories or to produce documents 
for inspection on certain gi-ounds, rus for instance 
because the answer or the production of the 
document would subject him to criminal pro¬ 
ceedings, or that the required disclosure would 
violate professional confidence or be detrimental 
to the public interest. Non-obedience to an 
order of the court directing discovery may 
subject the disobedient jiarty to imprisonment. 

E. 8. 

DISCRIMINATING OR DIFFERENTIAL 
DUTIES. Duties inqiosed ujjou commodities, 
ami differing in amount accoi'Vug to the par¬ 
ticular source fiom or n^de in which those 
commodities arc obtained. 

When diseriniinafiiig or differential duties 
have been imposed, the circumstances most fre¬ 
quently taken intt> account have been (a) the 
process of producLioil employed, as in the case 
of a manufacturea article produced eitliev by 
hand or by steam ]>ower ; (i^) the material used, 
as in the case of sugar made from cane or t'rtJfli 
beetroot; and (c) tlie country or pl^ce of o^jgin, 
as in the cose of what are termed Corn Laws 

In cases in which rcgai-d bas been had to the 
country or place of origin, the object has been 
either to protect the home product, or to favour 
importation from one particular jdadb or in one 
particular manner, as, for example, where lower 
duties have been charged on the produce of a 
colony or of a country with which special treaty 
obligations are iu force, or wliere higlicidutics 
are imposed, on goods imi>ortcd iu shipping 
carrying a particular flag. 

In ail interesting note to his edition of the 
Wealth of Naivms (new edition, 1863, p. 699) 
M'Culloch discusses the effects of the differential 
duties imposed on foreign timber to favour om 
North American colonies, and Sir Thomas Farrer, 
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is his Free 2'rade wr«« Fair Trade, refers some¬ 
what fully to the proposals of the fair traders 
for differential duties in favour of the colonics. 
The latter writer remarks that such duties are 
“open to the fatal objection which makes all 
protection odious to free tradors—viz. that they 
hinder people from buying and selling where 
they find it to their interest to buy and sell; 
that they limit production by preventing people 
from using their natural capacity to the utmost 
in making and soiling the things which they 
can make better than otliers.” 

J. S. Mill arrive.s at somewhat similar con¬ 
clusions. “Whatever else maybe alleged in 
favour of such distinctions, whenever they arc 
not nugatory they are economically wasteful. 
They induce a resort to a more costly method 
of obtaining a commodity, in lion of one less 
costly, and thus cause a portion of tlie labour 
which tlie country employs in providing itself 
with foreign commodities, to be sacrificed with¬ 
out return" {Principle!^, bk. v. chap. iv. § 5). 

The considerations affecting (li.scriminating 
or differential duties arc very closely cnnnected 
with those relating to the general subject of 
free trade and protection (see also Most 
Favoured Nation Clause). t. h. b. 

DISCUSSION (Scotland). (1) A cautioner or 
surety, if not bound jointly and severally with 
the principal debtor, was formerly entitled to 
demand that the jirincipal debtor should be, 
“discussed”— i,e. that the creditor should 
employ his moans of recourse against liiin, 
before ho himself was interfered with. This 
privilege is, since 19 A 20 Viet, c. 60, § 8, 
now only poseassed by cautioners who have 
expressly stipulatcilifor it. (2) Heirs who re¬ 
present the ancestor are liable for all his debts , 
hut only in a certain order, wliioh depends on 
the character in which they succeed; and 
those who come later in this order are entitled 
to insist that before they themselves are called 
upon, those who oome earlier should be “di.s- 
cussed,” I'.e. made to choose betwem paying the 
detfts and renouncing the su^ession. In Eng¬ 
lish l^w choice is described as being “put to 
Election ” (see Election). 

[Lord M'Lareu on Wills, § 2269.] a. d. 

DISHONOUR OF A BILL. Refusal to 
accept; or non-Baymont when due (see Bill 
OP Exch4Noe ; Dilioenoe ; Notincj ov 
Bills ; Protest of Bills). a. u. 

DISPOSITION (Scotland). Generally a uni¬ 
lateral deed of conveyance. The “disponer" 
“sells and dispones” or “gives, grants, and 
disppnA” to the “disi/oueo,” the thing con¬ 
veyed. A “disposition and settlement," or 
disposition and settlement,” a disposi- 
iion, reserving liferent and dispensing with the 
nefli^ity 'of actuai deliverj' of the deed, to 
..*'truswes with powers and under directions speci- 
'ftedt is a common form of making ^ne’s will. 


“Dispositions in security,” or “bond and 
disposition in security,” ^’-e forms of mortgage, 

A. D. 

DISTANCE IN TIME ,1S AN ELEMENT 
OF VALUE. Distance doe.s not “lend enchant¬ 
ment to the view ” of a I’ tore pleasure com¬ 
pared with the same pi isure regarded as 
present. “There is no m. perhaps to whom 
a good to bo enjoyed to-day W’ould not seem of 
very different importance from one exactly 
similar to be enjoyed twelve years hence, oven 
though the aiTival of both were equally certain ” 
(John Uae, Statement of snrne new Principles of 
Political Kamoiny, Boston, 1834, a work referred 
to by Mill in terms of high onenmium, Pot. 
Econ., bk. i. ch. xi.) This incident of our moral 
nature has often engaged the attention of 
philosophers. Thus Locke {Essay concerning 
Ilavian Undcrstaiuiinj, bk. ii. ch. xxi. § 63); 
“When we compare present pleasure or pain 
with future, w'e often make wong judgmi'uts 
of them, taking our measur.,^ of tliem in 
different positions of distance. Objects near 
our view are aj't to be thouglit greater than 
those of a larger size tliat are more remote; 
and so it is with iileasures and pains, the 
])rc.sent is apt to carry it, and tliose at a distance 
have a disadvantage in the coinj^arisou.” 
rinme gives a more refined c.xplanation of the 
influence of distance ou the will {Trcutlsi 
on Human Nature., bk. ii. pt. iii. § 7; 
compare the rcmaiks, bk. i. pt. iii. § 9, with 
rcsjwct to a future state), .levons expresses 
the dc](recUl.iou of future jdeasures by a 
fractional factor (a function of the distance in 
time). Multiplying tlie future T'luaaiiro by this 
facf.or we have its value relatively to present 
]>l(;asure^ {Tlteory of Political Economy, 3rd od. 
j). 72, cp. p. 34). The factor expressing the 
effect of I'cmotenoss should be unity, if 
liiinmn nature w’ere perfecc. As rrofessor 
Sidgivick says {Methods of Plthics, bk. ii. oh. ii. 
p. 1, note), the “equal and impartial concern 
for all parts of one conscious life is perhajis the 
most prominent element in the common notion 
of the rational — as op[iosed to the merely 
impuMvc — jnirsuit of*ploasure.” But in fact 
human uatui'e always falls sliort of this ideal *, 
and according to the degree of such imperfection 
nations and classes differ in tlic desire of 
accumulating the me*is of future jdcaHnre 
(see examples quoted from Ilae by Mill, Vol. 
Ei'on., bk. i. ch. li.) The “extent of tlie in- 
toUoctual powers” is assigned by lUo as one of 

I JevonH’n equations between jilraaiiroa (kv. ett.) .tI 
different diRtuncefl of tlrao relate priniBi'il.v to 
ntUiticB. But it (leaeivcR attnnlini’ that tbe equAtinns 
hold for utilities not qualilleu bk iitial, upon certain 
not violent BHBUtupt iim.H, which are aUited by Profewor 
Marsliull in bin t‘nnrAj)Us nf .'tleoaoinuis, p. 179. It la 
iiiiptsHlble to resist theeunclnsioo, however pamd'jXical 
at ilrst sight, tlmi tlio dciucciatioti of future pleasurm. 
the rate at which they aro “ dlacouotod,’' mcasurca 
by the rate of discount in tlie loan market {principUf, 
loc. eU., and Matiieiuatical Appendix, note 0)> 
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the circumstanceswhioh determine the “effective 
desire of aocumulution.” 

A wiser ground for preferring present goods 
is their comparative^rtainty.^ The “bird in 
the bush” may never come to hand. The 
uncertainty of the future is greater, the lower 
the state of civilisation. “Stability, . . 
the reign of law and order,” is assigned by 
Rao as another condition of the effective desire 
of accnimiltttion. 

Again some ]>leasurcs arc more “urgent” 
than others. Tastes may change, the sense 
of pleasure will be dulled in some cases and 
intensified in others by advancing age. The 
young man who looks forwaid to indulging 
himself in Alpine tours when ho has made his ' 
fortune “would much rather have them now, ; 
partly because they would give him much I 
girati'r pleasure now” (Marshall, Ih'inciples of ! 
Kevnonnes, bk. iii. ch. v.) On the oilier band 
it may bo foreseen that certain wants will l)c 
more pressing at a future time than at present. 
Ice will bo wanted moi'e next summer than 
now in winter (llbhiii - Bancrk). Ago will 
re(piiro more comforts tiiaii youth. Prudence 
dictates spreading out tiie consumption of a 
given store of wealth accoiding to the law 
indicated by Jevons {Joe. oL) 

The distance in time over which con- 
8Uni]'tioM is thus distributed is extended beyond 
the lifetiine of the individual by hia interest 
in posterity. As Mill says {loc. cit.)'. “If 
mankind weio generally in tlic state of mijid 
to wlii(h .some approacli was seen in the 
dechn'ng [Ucman] empire—caring nothing for 
their hciis as well as nothing for friends, the 
public, or anv object whicli'Survived them— 
they would s' ldom deny thcmaolvcs any iii- 
dulgeuco for the sake of saving beyond what 
was necc 8 sai 7 for their own future years.” Ifllo 
places the prevalence of tho “social and 
benevolent affections ” first among the con¬ 
ditions of the elVeetive desire of accumulation. 

Tlie play of the various motives which have 
been indicated determines tlio value of future 
with rc.spcet to present wealth on the loan 
market, in other words the rate of interest. Tlic 
spendtlirift borrower jirelers present to future 
satisfactions. The borrower of capital to bo 
employed in business is moved by the prospect 
of future profits. Tho lender *is dcieried by 
providence from grasping all tho immediate 
pleasure which is in liis power. Also invest¬ 
ment in the “personal capital" of skill and 
knowledge is governed by motives acting at a 
gi’eat distance in time. Tho remnneraiion of 
the skilled artisan and vnireprenewr may bo ex¬ 
pected to compensate tho sacrifices made by 
parents for the education of their cluldreii 

I It is not eney to dUtlnf^uiali tho Inflaenco in tho 
frill of iiioro TOmotuncKs fi'om that of the uncerUint.y 
which attends future events. Is it possible to evaluate 
separately the Jevonian factors p and fl? (Bee Theory, 
loc. ijU. ; and ep. Pautaleuni, Prino^df^ 

VOL. L 


(Cp. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. i. 
ch. X., and Marshall, Principles Economics, 
bk vi. ch. V., 2nd edition). 

Thus distance in time is an clement in the 
value of two important agents of production^ 
borrowed capital and trained labour. It is 
accordingly also an element in the value of 
products (so far at least as the agents of pro* 
duction enter in different proportions into the 
products—Ricardo, Pol, Econ., ch. i. §§ 4 and 6, 
cp. Mill, Pol. Econ., bk. iii. ch. iv. §§ 3-6). 

Also the demand for commodities, as wml as 
the .supply of them, is affected by tho distance 
in time over which motives range. M'hcro 
])rovidcuce prevails, there will bo a demand 
for durable clothing and articles of furniture 
rather than drinks and other objects of im- 
mciliatc gratification (llae, op. cil. ch. vii.) 
Now in the ease of articles of which tho cost 
of production varies with the quantity produced 
—that is in the case of most articles—the 
extentof demand is apt to affcctvalue(Sidgwick, 
Pol. Econ., bk. ii. ch. ii. and Marshall, 
pdssm). In this way then, also distance in 
time is an element of value. 

[Leading authorities on this subject are John 
Kao, M.D., Stalement of some, new Principles of 
Polilical Economy, especially ch. vi. and vii. 
Buhiu-Bawerk, Positive Theory of Capital (trans- 
l.'vtcd by Wm. Smart); cspe<'ially bk. v, aud parts 
of bk. i.—'Marshall, Principles of Economics, 2nd 
odilion, bk. iii. ch. v., and other passages relating 
lo discounted pleasures. Other authorities are 
cited iu Tuutiilcnm’B Principij. The subject is 
rjj^’erred to in most recent treatises on political 
economy under the head of Capi*"!, Among the 
earliest of such references a" * Senior’s Observations 
on Abstinence in his Political Economy, pp. 58- 
59 ; and the following remarkable passage which 
occur.] in S. Badoy’a Critical EisBen’iation on 
Value, p. 218. 

“The time necessary to produce a conimoditj 
may, equally with the requisite quantity of labour 
be a couRideraliou which influences the mind in 
the interchange of useful or agreeable article. 
We generally prefy a present pleaanre or enjoy¬ 
ment to a distant one, not .superiority it in^ther 
respects. Wo are willing, even at some sacrifice of 
proj)L'rty, to possess nui'sclves of wliat would other¬ 
wise require time to jirocurc it, without waiting 
during the operation, of what would require labour 
without personally bestowing tie Labour. If any 
article were offered to us, not otherwiee attainable 
except after the expiration of a year, wo should be 
willing to give something to enter upon jiresent 
eiijoyniciit. On the part of the capitalist who 
produces and prepares these articles, the time 
required for the purpose is evidently a cc»isidera- 
lion which acts ujjon hi.s mind. If the article is 
wine, he knows that the quality is improved by 
keeping; be is aware tliat the same excellence 
cuuuot be imparted to any wine without the 
eniploynient of capital for an equal period ; and 
that people will be found to give him the usual 
coiupeiisatiou rather than employ their own 
, capital iu producing a similar article. ”] v. t. b. 

2Q 
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DISTRESS. The different kinds of distress 
may be distingnislied according to (a) duration 
or (6) cause, (a) may be temporary or chronic. 
Tho cotton famiiio, as it is called, during the. 
years of tlie American civil war, ]>ro(luced 
temporary distress in Lancashire, Avhich came 
to an ond with the resumption of business at 
tho close of the war; change of fashion often 
does the same in towns which depend upon a 
single industry, as Nottingham. On the other 
hand we speak of the distress in certain parts 
of London as chronic, meaning that the standard 
of living is habitually low. So too (t) the cause 
may vary. Distress may be due to disturb¬ 
ances of the market, a collapse of credit, a fall¬ 
ing off in demand, or a change in its direction. 
Again, it may be due to the failure of a cro]), 
aa of tho potato in the west of Ireland, or tlm 
famines invariousimrtsofIndi.i, 'llu- ireatmenr 
of distress will vary with the kind o iistress, 
and will aim cither at the alleviation nl t, ■w hen 
actually existing, or the removal of d.- 'mu es, 
and BO the prevention of its rccurruuco. hi the 
case ofwidespread temporary distress, teni^ u aiy 
measures of rcliei’ are often trieil. Ti'e j ')r- 
law is often stretched to allow of reliff to ;.ide- 
bodied labourers after a labonr-test, instead of 
limiting it to the workhouse, and in the same 
spirit charity is often in such cases adiniui- 
stered with the help of a labour-test, works of 
public im])rovcment being set on foot, and 
wages paid out of charitable funds. If care¬ 
fully managed, with strict inquiry and pensotial 
supervision, these remedies are sometimes effect¬ 
ive, but they are attended with great dangers. 
They are often demoralising to tlie employed, 
for the wo*-k done L quite disproportionate to 
the wages paid ; they are largely resorted to 
by persons whoso distress is chronic and due to 
causes within their own control; they attract 
applicants from other districts, ami so swell 
tho evil; they divert employment rather than 
increase it; they come to be regarded os a 
l^^nanent source of relief. All these evils are 
intensified when tcinjiorary Histross is met by 
iiidiSftriinirtSh* almsgiving. The object of 
remedies should be to remove the causes from 
which distress comes, but this is no easy task. 
When it arises from speculation, or change of 
fashion, the ouro^an be found only in a higher 
sense of responsibility on the part of both pro¬ 
ducers and consumers. When it is due to 
overcrowding of a locality or an industry, tho 
cure must lie sought in organised effort directed 
towards an iusreased mobility of labour from 
plfcce t8 place and employment to employment, 
an increased e0k;}ency, a higher standard of 
living, a tmev knowledge of self-interest. The 
state db much, b^ insisting upon the 
minimum at least of sanitary progress, the 
nrorision of an elementary and perhaps a 
technical education; but the individual, by 
example and by influence, can do far more. 


The mistakes so commonly mode, with the 
best intentions, in attempts to relievo distress, 
arise from tlie scale on which such attemjits 
arc made mote than froni any other single 
cause. Before relief can be undertaken tlio 
mass must be broken up into its comstitueut 
units, for every individual dilfers in history, 
in circumstances, and in jirospccts from every 
other, and to attempt to apply the same remedy 
to all cases is os dangerous as it would be in 
medicine. But the power of discriminating 
between different kinds of need is itself the 
result of long experience, and even when a 
judgment has been formed on this point, the 
remedy is often far to seek. It would bo 
impossible to lay dowm any rule which would 
cover all cases of distress, but perhaps the 
'bllowing principles ap]>ly to a large majority 
oi' tliem. 1. The help given should bo deter- 
miiud far inoic by the luturc than the post or 
even r'c piv.-cnt, the two laf ' r being valuable 

bir'fly IIS a jfhidc to the t<*rnier. Many a 
1 which is cfh etive for tho moment is 

divistro’n in in liter efft'.-rs, u’ld it will be so 
i’l proiio-iion .s it tails to maLo the recipient 
indcpeii'.eut of further ludp. 2. All relief 
should ^c ‘Uiuf.iatp to etl'oit its pur)io.so. S 
Help In money and kind, though often inevit¬ 
able, -hnuliJ he .3]taring]y given, for .’t tciuplf 
the rccipifur to liavo recourse to it, on every 
(uncrgency. 4. The rcsidtc of the help given 
tihouH be b it aftcsr the uee<l for it is past, a 
man, c.g. wlio has been assisted by a loan should 
be taught, when the loan is repaid, to continue 
the economies reipiired to pay the iiistalincnta, 
anU put an equivalent aniouut weekly in tho 
savings-bank. .*>. The resjjonsibility of tho 
members of a family, one to another, slionld be 
enforced and developed. 6. Lastly, the know¬ 
ledge and the judgment necessary lo jmt these 
principles in practice can rarely bo attained 
unless men act in some sort of cpnibination. 

[The rolief of distress is tlie suliject of the publi- 
catiorus of the (Jhanly OTganisation ^Kirty, 15 
Buckingham Street, W.C., especially tlie OwrUy 
Organisation lifview, „and the preface to the 
Charities lie([isier. — Moggridge, Method in 
Almsgiving.—Haoth, h\fe and Aoiawr.—Prety- 
man, —Mockay, The Englith 

Poor.] L. R. P. 

DISTRESS (Legal Term). The legal remedy 
known as distress consists in tho taking of a 
chattel of the wrongdoer by the injured party as 
a means either of compelling the wrongdoer to 
give redi’css or of obtaining satisfaction out of 
tlto thing seized. Generally speaking, the party 
who has suffered by a breach of contract, or by 
a tort, must bring las action for damages, and, 
if tho wrongdoer fails to pay the damages 
awarded, must have the goods of the wrong-iocr 
taken in execution by legal process. ■ He cannot 
of his own motion seize chattels of the wrong* 
doer. The remedy by distraas is av^Ul^ pnn* 
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cijially in tlio following caa<'8: (a) whore a 
tt-uant baa made default in paying his rent; (6) 
wliere a person liable J.o lithe rent charge has 
made default in paying; (c) whore a person 
liable to pay certain rates and taxes, e.g. poor 
rate or highway rate, has made default in j>ay- 
i]>g. Also when cattle stray and do damage 
they may be distrained upon by the party 
injured. 

Of the above cases the fii'st is the most im¬ 
portant. Subject to certain exceptions, the 
landlord may distrain upon tho tenant os soon 
as the tonaut has made default. A distress 
may not be made by night. In making a 
distress it ia not lawful to break open the outer 
door of a house, but when the house has ouce 
been entered, any inner door may be forced in 
search of goc^s. All goods found on the pre¬ 
mises, whether belonging to the tenant or to a 
third party, may be taken subject to certain 
exceptions, of which the chief are as follows: 

(а) in favour of tho goods of a guest at an inn ; 

(б) in favour of goods received by the debtor to 
be worked up in tho way of bis trade ; (c) in 
favour of tho bedding, the apparel, and the 
tools of the debtor and his family. The goods 
distrained must be kept five days,—or fifteen 
days if the owner so rocjuest in writing and give 
security for any additional coat incurred,—alter 
which they may bo sold. Tho surplus left, 
after satisfying the debt and costs, must be paid 
to the debtor. If tbc proceeds of sale do not 
“dtibl'y the debt and costs, a second distress can 
be levied. The ])er 80 U distrained upon has legal 
remedies for irregular, CaCChsivo, or wrongful 
distress. 

Historically the remedy of distress appears to 
be a roUc of the period wiien legislators sought 
rather to regulate than to BU]ij>rcss tho use of 
self-help by injured parties. It occupies a far 
more important jdace in the early Celtic and 
Ooriiian codes than in modem law. It has been 
retained only in case.n whore tlio claim of the 
creditor was regarded as particularly strong. 
It has been criticised as exceptional, as harsh, 
and as unnecessary ; but ^icther it should be 
altogellier abolished is an open question. 

[For the outline of the law of distress, consult 
Stephen’s Comvienlaries, vol. iii. pp. 261-274.— 
For its details see Oldhair and Parker, Law t/ 
Uwtress .—For an historical investigation of the 
remedy see Maine On the Karly History of Institu- 
tions, lectures 9 and 10.] K. o. M. 

DISTRIBUTION (or in fhll The Distrieu- 
TioN 07 Wealth), serves in most eoonomic 
text books as the heading of that part of politi¬ 
cal economy which deals with difleront classes 
of income such as rent, protit, interest, wages, 
and their subdivisions. The use of the phrase 
in this way is of modem origin. 

Tho system of the Physiocrats (g,v.) in¬ 
volved the conception of the annual produce of 
E country being divided between the productive 


class, the sterile and the landlord class 
The proce.H8 of payments and exchanges, inter 
mediate between production and consumption, by 
which tho division (“pariage," (Euvres de Ques- 
nay, ed. Oncken, 1888, p. 315) was effected, 
was called “the distribution of the expenses oi 
a nation” (“Za distribution, des dipenm d'uM 
nation, ” ibid, p. 820). The Tableau ^Iconomique 
(see Phv.sioorats) was an arithmetical represen¬ 
tation of “the regular order” ('^Vordrerigulier," 
iMd. p. 819)oftlusdistributioD. IfAdamSmith’s 
account of the economical table (JF, of H., bk. 
iv. ch. ix.) be compared with Quesnay’s Analyse 
du Tableau {(Euvres, ed. Oncken, pp. 806-828), 
no doubt can be felt that the latter part of the 
title of book i. of the Wealth of Nations, “of 
the order accordmg to which its [labour’s] pro¬ 
duce is naturally distributed among the aiffor- 
eut ranks of the people,” was like the title of 
Turgot’s mjiexions sur la formation et la 
distribution des richesses, suggested by the 
physiocratio system. But in adopting the 
physiooratio phrase, Adam Smith slightly 
altered its meaning. Though he followed the 
physiocrats in attaching great importance to the 
division of the produce between the productive 
and the unproductive class (W. of N., bk..i. 
ch. vi, ad fin., and bk. it passim), what he 
understood by the distribution of the produce 
seems to have been, chiefly at any rate, its 
division into wages, profits, and rent; “Tlie 
price . . . of oU the commodities which com¬ 
pose the whole annual produce of the labour of 
every country, taken complexly, must ... be 
parcelled out among different inb.'’liitant8 of the 
country, either as the wages their labour, the 
]U'ofit5 of their stock, or the rent of their land ; 
the whole of what is annually either collected 
or produced by the labour of every society, or, 
wliat comes to the same thing, the whole price 
of it, is in tliis manner originally distributed 
among some of its difTf-rent members” {ibid, 
bk. i. ch. vi.) 

Having thus stated that tho produce 
divided or distributed into the th ree._g reat jor- 
tions of wages, profit, and rent, jfflani Smith 
might have been expected to proceed to discuss 
tho circumstances which detemiiue the propor¬ 
tions in which it is divided between the three, 
to explain what determines thetrelative magni¬ 
tude of tho whole of wages, tho whol^of profit, 
and tho whole of rent. He does not do so, 
however, but “endeavours to explain what are 
the circumstances which determine” (see oh. 
vil ad fin,), the absolute magnitudi oipcr^piia 
wages, the rate of profit or ratio between profit 
and capital, and the absolute magnitude of rent 
per acre. There is therefore considerable justice 
in J. B. Say’s remark that the Wealth qf 
Nations contains “ no complete and well-con¬ 
nected account of the manner in which riches 
arc distributed among the community ” {Traiit, 
8vo, ed. 1870, p. 37). Say did not supply 
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much of the deficiency himself, but his plan of 
making “production” and “distribution” the 
headings of separate parts of political economy 
has been generally followed by later economists. 
It was infroduced into England by James Mill 
in his Elevunta (1821). Kicardo was led by 
the course of his argument against the corn 
laws(Re6 his Essay on the Influence of a Low l^ice 
of Corriy 1815) to attach great importance to 
the proportions in wlucb the whole produce of 
the earth is divided between rent, profit, and 
wages. “To determine the laws which regulate 
tills distribution is,” he declares, “the prin- 
cijial problem in political economy ” {Principles 
of Pol. Econ,y prof.) But this problem did not 
supersede the older question as to tho cir¬ 
cumstances which determine tho ratio between 
interest and capital, and the absolute magnitude 
of rent and per capita wages. 

As regards tlie distribution of profits and 
rent among individual cajutalists and landlords, 
economists have usually been silent, taking it 
for granted that every one knows wliy some 
individuals possess much property and others 
littlo or none. As regards the distribution of 
wages among individual labourers, it has in a 
similar manner been a-ssamed that the reasons 
why some individuals earn more than others 
working in the same ocoupatiun are too obvious 
to re<{uire explanation, but it has been usual to 
follow Adam Smith {JP. of N., bk. i. clu x.), 
in an endeavour to explain why the earnings of 
the average workman in some ^adcs are gi eater 
than those of the average workman in other 
trades. 

Tho distribution of wealth or income into 
rout, profit, and A^ges, and the distribution of 
these three shares among individuals, under 
present conditions, is the result of ExcHAX(iE 
(g-.i;.) Witlioiit exchange there could not, 
private property being understood to be estab¬ 
lished, be any conception of a joint income to 
be distributed. Tho value of the joint income 
€i;^*ckoned in pounds sterling is merely the sum 
of tho values of all the sl^aratc incomes, and 
wifhout ^Sfthange these separate incomes could 
have no values to add together (see Vaj.ue). 
The proportion of the whole income whicli falls 
to any man’s share is determined by the value 
of his contrihijtiou to the production of that 
income, »whether his contribution be work 
performed or the uso of land and capital. 
This fact was so little recognised until recently, 
that James Mill and his son both thought it 
desirable t9 put distribution before exchange 
^tn tlfeir treatises (see Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., bk. 
ii. cK I § 1), 

For an account of the various theories which 
have,.been held respecting PuoFIT, Rknt, and 
'WaobS, see thfese headings. For an exjilanation 
.•of the “wealth” the distribut^n of whieh is 
discussed in political economy, sec "Wralth. 

The word distribution is sometimes used by 


economists not in the technical sense dealt with 
above, but os equivalent to tho process of con¬ 
veying commodities from tho iiroducers to tho 
consumers, and of dividing large quantities of 
a commodity into small quantities. See for 
example tho long discussion on distribution in 
Malthus {Pol. ^071., 1820, eh, vii. §§ 0, 7, 8, 
9). This use of tho word and kindred expres¬ 
sions is older than the technical u.sago. Lewis 
Roberts, in his Treasure of Trafllke, 1641, speaks 
of “ Commerce or Traffike which distributoth ” 
the produce of a country “into forraigne parts,” 
Adam Smith 8 a 3»8 that money “circulatcB and 
distributes” produce “to its proper consumers " 
{IP. of N., bk. ii. ch. it), and we still 
sometimes speak of merchants and retailers as 
“distributors,” and of co-operative 8hoi)keeping 
as “distributive co-operation.” The kind of 
distribution contemplated in these modes of ex¬ 
pression is a part of tho process of Pkoduction 
(q.v.) K,x:. 

DISTRIBUTION, Etuic.s of. The prim¬ 
ary fact of economics is tho production of 
wealth. The division of the product among 
those who create it is secondary in logical order 
and, in a sense, in importance. Yet tho most 
important subject of thought connected with 
social economy is distribution. «■ If the term be 
used broadly enough it designates all of the 
economic process that presents moral itroblcms 
for solution. On tlic settlement of the ethical 
quc-stions concerning the division of Ihn social 
income depends not only the peace of society 
but the fiTiitfulnesa of induatry. It is a strik¬ 
ing fact that Ricardo, who.se studies carried 
economic seienco forAvard in the direction of the 
truth concerning distribution, but stojiped short 
of that goal, and so stioiigthened tho hands of 
social agitators, realised tho paramount im- 
])ortanco of the subject on which his thought 
was chiefly concentrated: “To determine the 
laws which regulate tliis di.strjlnit.ion,” he says 
in his preface, “is the princi]*al problem in 
political economy.” 

iScicntilio errors concerning the law of dis 
tribution react mo^ harmfully on production 
than do errors of doctrine couceniing production 
itself. Among self-as-serting people, industry 
loses fruitfulness whenever the belief is widely 
diffused that produc/:s are shared according to 
an unjust principle. If it were a general con¬ 
viction that social evolution is in the directioii 
of iniquity,—that distribution already robs the 
workers and will rob them more hereafter,—no 
force could prevent a violent overturning of 
the social order. 

Industry has its fruits and its sacrifices; i- 
creates useful things at the coat of working 
and waiting. Whore prorluction is carried on 
in a collective way, both the products and 
the burdens of the process liave to be sliared 
by dilfercnt classes of men according to some 
prinoipl& The apportionment that has to be 
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made is not only of i>roduot8, which rei)resont 
positive valuoa, but of sacrifices, which may be 
treated as negative values of a ** subjective ” 
kiii ’. \Vl)ilc the distribution, as cur¬ 

rently used, designates only the apportionment 
of tho positive values, or products, it is 
capable of being used in a more complete sense, 
and made to include the ap])ortioninont of the 
negative ones also. It would then include all of 
eeoiiomic acionce that involves moral problems. 

lioth parts of this twofold distributive 
[iroccss must in any case bo studied if the 
ethical questions connected with industry are 
to be solved. Tliorc is no independent standard 
ol justice in thn distribution of products only. 
^Viiat a man ought to get out of the collective 
income of nuinkind depends on how much ho 
or some one uho represents him has sacrificed 
in helping to create it. The ajipovtionnient of 
the positive valius rofon’ed to is inseparably 
connected with that of the negative values. 
Political economy must tell us how both 
jiroducts and biii-dens are actually sliared, and 
'■Lilies must tell ns how both of tlieui ought to 
be shared, if the existing plan of social industry 
is to be morally tested. 

Political economy has not as yet fumislH'd 
a theory of the actual distnbulion of positive 
values, or jimducts of industry, that has met 
with general aceeptanoo. It has scarcely 
attempted to furnish a theory of the, distribution 
of the negative values. Ethical science lias 
not furnished a clear standard of justice in tlu; 
double appovtioumciit. 

Every ]>rodiieer experiences in his own jier.son 
the double cllVct of industry; ho is first 
burdened and then rewai-dcd. The net etlcct 
of tlic two innucnces on tlie man's well-being 
may be termed the. subjective resultant of 
jiroduction. A eompleto science of distribution 
must study tho economic resultants in the case 
of dill'crent classes of men. How is a labourer 
on the whole eil’cctcd by industry 1 What is 
the measure of Uio not beiielit that comes to 
him from this source 1 How is a capitalist 
aflbetcd ? How do the net ellccts compare with 
each other 1 What tendencies are at work to 
change the t^'o, both absolutely and relatively 1 
These are economic questions ; while the etliical 
question is what tho resultants in tho two 
cases onglrt to be. 

The personal resultant of industry is always 
a positive quantity. Work yields a net gain ; 
the fniits of it are worth more than they cost. 
For the most hardly-used classes an industrial 
life is, by economic tests, more than worth 
living. The hours of labour in a day are 
increasingly burdensome as the period of work 
is prolonged. A man might labour throe hours 
a day with little weariness and no injury. 
The eighth hour is wearying, and the tenth is 
more so. There comes a time at which work 
naturally stops, if the man is free, because 


working longer would cost more in tho way ol 
pain than it would secure in tho way of pleasure. 
Final or marginal labour is that which just 
pays for tho weariness that it costs. The gain 
that comes through labour olVsets tho burden 
that it entails at tho point in the working day 
at which tho burden is greatest. The less 
onerous labour of the earlier hours affords a net 
personal gain. If the man is jtaid by tbo hour 
he earns a part of his wages very easily. Intra- 
marginal labour, as wc may term it, afford.s ft 
net subjective gain, what some would call 
I’llODUCKIls’ Ht«t (q.v.) 

Though the wages of all hours may be equal 
by money standards, they are of unequal utility 
to the man who gets them. His first earnings 
arc sjient on necessities, later ones on comforts, 
and final or marginal ones on things that figure 
in his estimate as luxuries. The last hour of 
his labour may ensure to him only tho least 
important thing that he gets at all. It is the 
minimum bemdit secured by an liour’s labour 
tliat offsets tho maximum sacrifice caused by it. 
There is therefore a second net gain coming to 
the worker in tho spending of his money. 
As tho sixpence or dime that is spent for a 
luxury benefiLs tho man enough to offset tbe 
weariness of final or most fatiguing labour, those 
tliat are spent for food, clothing, etc., afford 
an additional VKjncfit. The man enriches him¬ 
self whenever he buys a loaf of bread. In 
general the sacrifices and the benefits of pro¬ 
duction just offset each other at the point at 
which the sacrifices are tlio greatest and tlie 
gains are the least. Kvcryavliere except at the 
margin tho gains are greater ani^ tho sacrifices 
arc loss. 

Again the jio.sitivo rcstfltant of industry is 
incroa.sed by social organisation. Anarcliy, oven 
if it were peaceful, would increase sacrifices and 
ditnini.sh rewards, "Whatever might be true of 
a sparsely settled world, a crowded world is 
dependent on the multiplying of productive 
]iowor that combination brings. All classes 
arc debtors to society. No serious case ca^^e 
made against th^ existing social order on the 
ground that it lessens the gaifrthat Abour 
naturally brings. 

The indictments brought against tho social 
onlcr are based on the comparative treatment 
that society accords to men different classes. 
Are tho benefits conferred on different ones 
what tlioy ought to be relatively f Does society 
proceed capriciously in tho allotment of rewards 
and sacrifices I Do some classes fail to got the 
proportionate benefit that is jffogerly theirs! 
Are social tendencies in the direction^oT equity 
or away from it 1 These are tho ethical questions 
to bo solved by a oomparison of the ideally just 
distribution with the actual one. 

Of the ideals of distribution that have been 
advanced none has boon crude enough to pro¬ 
vide for tho apportionment of the products o£ 
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mdustry and take no account of the burdens. 
A rule of equal rewards for unequal saorifices 
would have no moral support. Ethical studies 
in this field really have as their object the at 
tainment of a rule for adjusting what we have 
termed the personal resultants of industry, or a 
rule that, if followed in practice, would make 
the net effect of industry on the welfare of 
different classes equitable. Conimunistictheories 
make equality nearly synonymous with equity \ 
hut the thing that is to be equalised is seldom 
mere property or income. If the principle of 
equality be carried into refinements, so as to 
bring to one level the net benefits that society 
confers on all its members, the inle approaches, 
though it is still far from reaching, the ultimate 
moral ideal of distribution. 

The better socialistic ideals arc refinements of 
the nile of equality. In applying the rulo to 
individuals, inheritance is the first disturbing 
influence encountered. Tlie law of inheritance 
is based on a certain solidarity of families. 
Where it is in force the sacrifices of a parent 
may accrue to the benefit of a child. What we 
have termed the resultant of industry in the case 
of the heir to an estate Is not to bo measured 
by adding together positive values, represented 
by the enjoyments that the property brings, 
with negative values, represented by tlic iii- 
Leritor’s own sacrifices. If he be considercii 
apart from his family the values in the case 
are nearly all positive. A crude levelling of 
individuals' net gains aceming from industry 
demands the abolition not only of inheritance, 
but of gifts from parents to children. Where 
it is advocated it is in the interest of i>urcly in¬ 
dividualistic equality. 

The handing ove^of all capital to the state 
sweeps away even more completely inequalities 

wealth in permanent possession. In theory 
it might avoid the evil connected with the 
abolition of inheritance, that, namely of reduc¬ 
ing the capital that is necessary if ^vages are to 
be sustained at a high rate ; since it is coneeiv- 
that the state itself might accumiJate , 
capital with needed rapiditl^. Tliis measure 
ilso Would,^^effect, disregard the solidarity of 
tamilica and tend to put men on a footing of 
individualistic equality. 

Economic difficulties do not need to be con¬ 
sidered in the sh^nng of a moral ideal. The 
vesting of a^l capital in the state would save the 
student of applied ethics one serious difficulty, 
that, namely, of determining whether the sacri- 
fioe of abstinence is unduly rewarded as com¬ 
pared with that of labour, or, in other words, 
whether im.&r6St is too high os compared with 
wogei. A Bocialistio state has its moral duty 
siiiiplified, since it has only to reward different 
kinds of.lal>oUr equitably.^ 

^ A scheme that' is too crude to have much 
Import makes the wages and the working hours 
s<(ual for all. Estimate the wages in money or 


its equivalent, gauge labour by time only, and 
bring both to an equality in the case of the 
whole adult population. Even the rewards an 
not thus in reality equalised, and the sacrifices 
are very unequal. In real rewards unmarried 
meu would be favoured and largo families would 
suffer. The real saorifioes incurred would vary 
according to the nature of the work performed. 

An improvement on this scheme provides a 
stipend for each dependent momberof a family, 
and trios to equalise sacrino^is by so reducing 
the number of hours of labour por day in oocn- 
jKitions that are disagre able or huriful, os to 
bring all cmplovmenta to a certain unifonnity 
of burdcnsoine.;<'ss In the case of voiy dis¬ 
agreeable work the hours would be red iced to a 
minimum, while in occupations that are less 
and less icpelleiit they would bo sluirtencd 
proportionately less. Production wt-ild of 
course sudVr by tb ' ri.rungein uit, and ti c ideal 
that the ])lau oi' a ■ sion ])r<. •”ita is iliat of 
small but equal pay, with cas/ . ork, fi* .ill. 

Another scbcu.c does not co ant ib'ull with 
equalising whnt wo have 'enned thr- pcr.sonal 
rtsullanti of inlustry, but aims to level iu- 
equaliti»'S of ocndition lluit lie at the back of 
industry itself. Soeit'ty should do more for the 
lame and the blind than for thofiewbo have all 
faculties in po.ssesaion, iu order that the ulti¬ 
mate condition of all may bo made as nearly 
equal PS is ]»o?siblc. Here is tlie levelling j'olicy 
in perhajis ds moat ambitious mood. It is not 
the treacment of men by Bocicty that is to be 
equalised, but the treatment of them both by 
nature and society. The iiidustrial organism 
is to deal with its members nueiiually iu order 
that it may somewhat neutralise the partiality 
of nature, 

A rule of division that is often regarded as 
ethic.'illy lower than eitlicr of those above 
sjtccificd is that of compemsation according to 
actual production, flive to a man the we.alth 
that he creates, neither more nor less. Plvery 
one owns what ho brings into existence; let not 
society wrest or file.h from him any jwt of it 
Let it keep itself clear from robbery and fraud. 

If workers lived aWe by side in peaceful 
anarchy, with no division of labour and no ex¬ 
changes, each man would get what he created. 
He would get little, but he would get all that 
would he his .own. Introduce now a social 
union that multijilies products ten-fold but in¬ 
creases some men's returns only five-fold,and you 
seem to benefit these men and to rob them at 
the same time. If in organised industry some 
of the product that is distinctly attributable 
to labour itself finds its way into the hands of 
men wbo do not create it, the labourer sulfers a 
wrong, even though the share that he still keeps 
n»ay be larger by reason of the fact of hia con¬ 
nection with the men who rob him. Sach is 
the oonception of industrial society that exisU 
in many minds. The sooialistio indictment 
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igainst society is that it filches from workers a I 
lart of their share of the extra product of 
'ndiiatry due to organisation. Does society, 
inder natural law, ^ake from labour a product 1 
diat is distinctly attributable to it This is one 
)f the most important questions in economics. 

Al successful analysis of social production 
inswers it. What needs to be known is what 
part of the composite result of industry is dis¬ 
tinctly due to labour itself. In a land peopled 
by isolated producers and managing to live in 
peace, each man would get his ovm ; does ex¬ 
change vitiate this result? If so, organisation 
proceeds here on an unusual princi|)lo ; since 
the complications of society as a rule disguise 
essential facts of primitive industry, but do not 
annul them. The presumption is that the man 
who got Ilia own when ho worked alone gets it 
when he trades with his neighbour on terms of 
genuine freedom, and that a true analysis of 
.;ocial relations will show the fact, If so, 
society tends actually to conform to the rule 
“to every man the product that is distinctly 
attributable to the sacrifices that ho or others 
in his interest have made.” Tlicre is common 
lionesty in the distribution that takes place 
under natural law. 

[The literature of the subject of economic clhii's 
is not as scanty as it is oiie-sidcd. The buhia of 
the socialistic movement is ethical, and much of 
its literature is designed to prove that society is 
organised on a jfian that systematically wrongs 
workers in the apportionment of the social income. 

A defence would naturally aim to show that the 
law of distribution is not itself iniquitous, however 
many particular cases of injustice might arise 
under it. A weak point in tlie defence is the lack 
of a clear demonstration of the complete nature of i 
the actual D •' of distribution, a lack that, as is 
hoped, may soon be supplied. In the meanwhile 
statistics are appealed to on both sides to prove, 
on the one hand, that the actual apportionment of 
wealth is dejiartiug more and more from the ideal 
standard, and, .on the other, that it is tending 
towards it. For important socialiatic arguments 
see Rodbertus’s Zur fy-kenniniss unserer Stoats- 
wirthschafilichenZustiinde: Marx’s Kupitai] and 
Louis Blanc’s Organisation du Tramil. For an 
argnmeut aiming to provc^hat the private owner¬ 
ship of land involves progressive injustice in dis¬ 
tribution see Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. 
Of the numerous replies to this work, that contained 
in F. A. Walker’s Land and Rent may be 
specially meutioued. An historical treatment of 
this subject is found in Thorold Rogers’s Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages. A tlicory of a 
law of utilitarian morality in economic evolution 
is presented in G. de Molinari’s La Morale itcono- 
mique. See also M. Minghetti, Des Rapports de 
Vficonomie Pvhlique nvcc. la Morale et le Droit 
(Guillaumin et Oie). Many of the best studies of 
the favourable features of the existing mode of 
apportioning the social income are to be sought 
in the standard treatises ou political economy men¬ 
tioned in connection with article Distaidution, 
liiW OP (g.V.)] J.B.C. 


DISTRIBUTION, Law op. The most im¬ 
portant share of the income of society is the 
one falling to labour. The so-called “w^a 
fund ” theory accounted for the rate at which 
labourers are paid on the ground that wages 
come from a fund of capital devoted to 
this purpose, and that the rate per man de¬ 
pends on the 8126 of the fund and the number 
of the olaimants. The discovery of the fact 
that wages come from the product of industry, 
and not from capital, lias made a new theory 
necessary, and has opened the way to the 
discovery of a general law of distribution. 

The jiartics in the division of the general 
product of industry are—( 1 ) those who con¬ 
tribute to production the element labour; ( 2 ) 
those who contribute instnmieiits, or wealth 
in productive forms ; and ( 3 ) those who bring 
labour and productive wealth into co-ordination 
by hiring both of these agents, and receiving 
and selling their products. The labour fumishwl 
includes the work of management, as well as 
other kinds of industrial efiort; and the pro¬ 
ductive wealth, as the term is hero used, 
includes land as well as other instruments. 
The co-ordinating function is, in this enumera¬ 
tion, kept distinct from the other two; the 
man who performs it is not to be treated in 
this connection as a labourer or as a capitalist, 
but as the employer of both labour and capital 

The shares to be accounted for are thus 
wages, interest, and pure profit, and these shares 
I will include the rent of land and tlie wages of 
superintendence. Tlio generic varieties ol gain 
como from putting turih productive effort of 
some kind, from furnishing p odnetivo wealth 
in some form, and from bringing the effort and 
the w’caltli into co-ordination. 

The scientific law of distribution determines 
wbat reward shall attach to the performing of 
one of these functions. It does not gauge the 
income of a particular man, since a man nearly 
always pci forms more than one function. A 
capitalist usually works, a labourer usually 
has capital, and entrej^reneur, or eo-ordiflSR)r 
of labour and cajdtal, almost invgjjably,owns 
some productive wealth, and does some directive 
work. A scientific study aims to discover 
what determines the gain that attaches to the 
working, to the saving, and to the co-ordinat¬ 
ing. As a man is a composfto functionary, it 
tells us how much ho naturally ^ts in each 
of his various cajiacitics. 

Tfie Nature of the Distributive Process .—Social 
production is a synthesis of distinguishable 
elements. Distribution is an anal^iaiA^^d it 
reverses the synthetic operation step by step. 
In organised production one worker does not 
complete a product from the beginning ; if he 
applies his energy to crude nature and begins 
the making of something tliat the wants of 
I society require, he jvisses the product in an 
I incomplete state to a successor. This man 
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in turn advances tlie article nearer to completion 
and hands it over to a tliird man. The jjvoduct, 
when ready for final use, has passed tlirough 
the hands of a series of workers each of Avhora 
has })ut his toucli on it and passed it to his 
successor. 

The process may be represented hy tlie 
following diagram:— 

■S'iinthcsis Tcmlling in the cmnjtlcled prodtidy 
clothing. 


Ist Sub-Product. 
Rloiiientary Utility. 
Wool. 

2nd Biib-P. 

! Place U. 
Trau&port- 
1 mg. ' 

Snl Sub-P. 
Fonii U. 
Jllanufac- 
turing. 

4th Bub-P. 
Form U. j 
Tailonng. \ 

Resulting ftom the 
Joint action of Ca¬ 
pital and Labour. ' 

Joint ro-' 
BUlt of C'. 

1 and L'. 

Joint re¬ 
sult of C".j 
and L". I 

Joint ro- 
HultofC'". 
and 1/". 


The garment, when completed, is an aggre¬ 
gate of distinct utilities, and w© use the tenii 
sub-product to denote the quality imparted to 
it by each specific group of luoduccra. Tlie 
sharing of the value that a coat represents 
among the groujis that have jicrformod tlie 
speciQc operations of production is an analyticuil 
operation, that follows, in a reverse direction, 
the steps of the productive synthesis. 

I'he first sub-product in the series is wool. 
It embodies an “elementary utility," or one 
that results from calling a raw material into 
existence. The merchant’s sub-pro<luct is only 
the special utility imjiartcd to the wool by 
conveying it to liis warehouse, assorting it, 
and dividing it into quantities couvenicut for 
purchasers. It is mainly a “ jilaco utility,” 
which is the j^rvicc-rendering quality that a 
thing acquires by ^iiig taken to the jdacc 
where it can be us^ ; though in a complete 
statement it would be necessary to recognise 
a “form-utility” due to assorting and dividing. 
The manufacturer’s sub-product is not the 
cloth, but the “form-utility” imparted to the 
wool by transmuting it into cloth. The tailor’s 
sub-product is the further “form-utility” im- 
jt^cd to the cloth by makings coat of it. Kadi 
BpocUic utd^ is created by the joint action 
of laoour onouapital; and each of these agents 
must have its share of the value embodied in 
its sub-product. 

In order that the action of labour and capital 
within the sub-groups may be a joint-action 
at all, it if necessary that a certain co-ordinat¬ 
ing act bo done. Some one must hire labour 
of the right kind, borrow capital and invest 
it in the proT^r forms, and cause the two to 
co-opei;«d:e.,_, This is the Avork of the entre¬ 
preneur, in an unusually limited sense of the 
term. This functionary, in his capacity as 
er^rCpreneur, is not a capitalist and not a 
labourer, however frequently it may hapjicn 
that the man wl)o perforins the co-ordinating 
function may perform others as well. The 
ee-ordinator, as sUch, is not a busHiess manager 


or superintendent. The performing of this 
function docs not require salaried labour; 
indeed, after the juoccss is begun, it scarcely 
requires effort at all. ^ 

bargaining o])eralioiis fir.st divide the total 
product of industry among the general grouj>a 
of which society as a whole is composc<l. How 
much wcaltii sliall cumo to the entire group 
of workers, capitalists, and entrepreneurs who 
are engaged in the creating of tlio finished 
products, woollen garments I That depends on 
the price for which the garments sell, A 
myriad of finishe<l products from other groups 
in the world at large must come, by Avay of 
excliaiigo, to minister to the wants of the men in 
this one group ; and the quantity and quality 
of those ]noducts is fixed by the sale of tlie 
clothing. This sale, ami others like it, perform 
tlio first and most generic dividing act that 
takes ])laco in the juocess of distribution! It 
dolDinijne.s the tobil income of those who con¬ 
tribute to tlie production of clothing. * 

What fixes the jiart of the income of this 
general group that goes to each of the sub-groups 
that conqiose it? Bargains again. Each group 
must buy the utilities made by those that come 
earlier in the series, and sell them, with tlie 
addition of its own utility, to the group that 
succeeds it. The' manufacturing gioup buys 
wool and sells cloth ; and wliat it receives, less 
what it pays, constitutes the reward of the 
manufacturing operation. As tlie first division 
of the income of society resolves it into rewards 
of general producing gJ'oiqis, the tiist sub- 
diAision resolves the portion falling to one 
general grou]) into shaics for the sub-groups 
that constitute it 

A further division is to be ellbctcd : it is 
that of the shares falling to labourers, to 
ca]>italists, and to entrtqironeurs in each sub¬ 
group. Here is the test ojicration of dis¬ 
tribution ; in this .sniallcst of fields is created 
and divided the wealth that rewards each class 
in industrial society. 

The profhictivo ojieration from the fruit of 
which labour and capital get their pay is 
intra-groiqml; it goeu on within the specific 
industry in which a jiarticular force of men and 
their quota of ca]iital are engaged. The value 
that rewards woollen weavers and spinners and 
the men who jurnish ‘them cajiital is created 
wholly within the mill, and the sum that is 
divided between these classes is a sum on which 
no others have any claim. Yet the fact that 
labour and capital both migrate freely from 
group to group, so that workers from any 
group arc able to share in the gains 

that may come to the earners in any (dher, 
creates a eevtain solidarity of labour on the orui 
band, and capital on the other. Give to the 
wool spinners an advance of wages, and move¬ 
ments of labour will in the end distribute the 
gain among the whole working class. On the 
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other band, change the cardinal relations of 
labour and capital as a whole, and you change 
them in the cud within every sub-group. 
Labour is in reality trans-grovjxily and cajuhil 
is the same. Each is a productive agent, tlic 
field of which extends du-ectly across tlie sub¬ 
groups of tlie diagram. It is the relation of 
all capital to all labour that determines wago.s 
and interest. The law of wages is nothing if 
not general, and the same ia true of the cor¬ 
relative law of interest. 

It is a familiar fact that interest and wages 
tend toward uniformity in different occupations. 
Men of different productive powers may earn 
dill'creut rewards, even witliin a single trade ; 
and tlio labour of inanagcinont regularly 
rccciv’(‘s more lIuui work of the ordinary kinds. 
Men dill'er in the amount of working force 
tliat tliey |)oa.sess, but men of like power tend 
to receive utiif-I'm wages tliroughont th«‘ scriea 
of industi'ial gi‘ouj)3. If wages are liigli in the 
woollen mill the young men and women who 
arc about entering the held seek out this part 
of it, and hy tlieir competition reduce the 
w.iges there prevalent to the rate that prevails 
elsewhere. lnt(!rest tends to a similar uni- 
fomiity ; under fiee coinjictition it tends to 
kce)i tlie same rate in all industries. 

With interest )i;us often been vaguely grouped 
what we have teimed puie jHolit itself; the 
gross gains loosely atti'il)Utcc] to capital tend 
toward cipii'lity. It is, Iiowever, in a sjteedal 
way that tli'* element that w- have distingui.shed 
as pure ]>rollt iemls towanl equality in dill’erent 
iiidustiies. Wherever it comes into existence 
it Sv'ts at work forc-os tliat tend to sweep it 
Again out of existence. lu away (lii.s gain is 
splf-anniliMating. The uniform rate toward 
uliich pun profit temls,--thougli it never 
reaches it in all gr()U]i8 at once,—is a zero rate. 
Here, indeed, we roach (oncroverted ground, 
and can claim only to ])resent (.nc theory, not 
a view thab has universal support; but the 
evidence in faM»ur of the eorreetness of the 
view is simple and conclusive. Comjietition 
tends to annihilate pure iirofit. The existence 
in one sub-group of a gain tliat is in excess 
both of iuLereat on all the productive wi-alth 
that is there used, and of pay for all lalxuir, is 
an inducement to the entrepreneuis of the 
group to hire in the market^ both capital and 
labour, and secure the pure jtrofit tliat their 
joint industry creates. Let woollen mills pay 
wages, including salaries, and a double interest 
on the ca])ital tliat they use, and the mills will 
Bpeedily enlarge their capacity. The increase 
in the product will then ledneo the jiriee of it, 
and ultimately bring tho enlargement to an 
end. Under natural law the aub-gi oups are in 
8tal)le e<juilibrium when, aside from insurance 
and taxes, each earns w'agcs on all labour, 
including the labour of management, interest 
on all capital employed, and nothing more. 


On this point the testimony of experience 
confirms the conclusions of theory. 

The equilibrium is never in juactice perfect 
Causes that cannot here be analysed in any 
fulness cause the element pure profit to con¬ 
tinually reappear. Inventions, as applied in 
particular industries, give to one and another 
of the sub-groups a gain that is in excess of 
that which perfectly stable conditions would 
afford. Tho occujiation of new land creates, 
in a local way, a pure profit for the earlier 
comers. Continually appearing in particular 
parts of the field, and slowly disappe iring by 
reason of competition,—.such is this clement of 
the social income. If wo watch a single sub¬ 
group w'e find the profit at intervals appearing 
and disappearing; if w'c watch the industrial 
field as a whole we find it ovcrywlicre present, 
tliDugh not long at tho same points. 

Pure profit ciejicmls on a relation between 
industrial grou))S. What the manufacturer 
pays to the earlier groups in the series above 
rcjii'cscnted, and wliat be receives from the 
tailoring gi'oup, determine tliis jiart of lii.s gain. 
The actual position of tbc onlreprcnciir himself, 
in the diagram that describes tho .sub-groups, 
is on the line that separates his own industry 
from the following one. Ho is a puichaser of 
everything that i.s produced on the left of that 
line. In the buying of iiuiterials ho purchases 
tlio products of the earlier sub-gi-oups, and in 
tbc I'cying of wages and interest he virtually 
bu}.s the sub-ju'oduct created in tlic group to 
W’ln<!h he himself liclong.s. I’lic entrepreneur 
of the woollen mill buy.«; w’ool, and so pays for 
tlic sub-products crcatoil b* wool gi'ow’cra and 
merchantH ; and ho bu^ s the fofSh-utility created 
in the woollen mill itsi^f by making bargains 
with workmen and capitalists, giving them 
fixed sums, and inducing them to relinquish 
their claims on the cloth. As the place of a 
jiirticulHr workman and of a particular amount 
of cajiital ia, in tlie diagram, vntra-gronpaly so 
that of a particular entrepreneur is inler-g^'oiipal, 
^Yolkers ami capitalists get their na^froTn 
results secured* wholly within their own in- 
du.strie.s, while cntrcpreiieurai^^^ theits from 
the fruits of mercantile transactions between 
earlier groups and later ones. Pure profit docs 
not depend on the relation betw’ocn capital and 
labour. Moreover, whore J.his profit exists it 
is local, it depends on the relq^ions between 
adjacent grou])s. 

W'”. liave sliuwn that there is no law of wages 
that ia merely local. There is no force that 
gauges tho pay of wool-spmni«g independently* 
of the wages paid in othcr^^Wploymcnts. 
There is a level toward which all w'ages tend. 
There is likewise a level toward which interest 
in every group tends. What is the law that 
fixes these levels ? What is the general law of 
wages and interest? Here again w’c are on 
ground that is actively contested, and we 
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therefore only indioato the nature of a certain 
theory without claiming for it a position of 
general acceptance, and without arguing any 
points in controversy. 

In presenting it we may utilise a Ricardian 
formula for dotermining the rent of land. If 
we apply to a fixed area of land an increasing 
amount of labour, wo got returns that diminish 
per capita. The first man sot working on 
100 acres creates a certain amount of wealth 
IB the result of the tillage. Adding a second 
man does not double the crop. Adding a 
third docs not increase by a half the pr>v * 
due to the former two. Each man, as lii. 
comes into the field, adds less to the total 
Qjitput of the industry than did any of his 
predecessors, 

This hypothesis makes the men enter the 
field in a certain order of time, and the one 
who is the final man is so in a literal aeusi —he 
is the last to arrive. Actually putting the 
men into the field one at a time is not necessary 
in order to reveal the principle that governs the 
final productivity of labour. Let tlio full 
complement of men occupy the field at once, 
and there will still be what may be treated as 
the final increment of labour. Take any man 
away from the force that fills the field, and the 
remaining men will gain in per capiUi 
ductivily by reason of his absence. Tlie 
de[Mirture of one man out of a force iminborhig 
twenty does not reduce the crop by a twentieth, 
since the idnetecn men remaining work at 
better advantage by reason of the withdrawal 
of one. The final productivity of labour is 
gauged by who^ould be lost if one man out 
of the force were to sjoj^ working. Wo may, 
by way of illustration, actually set the men 
working one at a time, and find what the last 
comer creates ; or we may set them all working 
at once and see what would be lost by the 
departure of one. The conclusion is the same 
in either ca.se: tlie final unit of labour is the 
least pr«)duetive. 

l^^ow, land were the onjy form of pro¬ 
ductive weal^^at figured in the case, wages 
would equal th^mount created by this final or ' 
twentieth man. That would gauge the amount 
that the employer would lose through the 
departure of any one man in the force. It 
would determine wtat ho could afiord to pay 
to any one. *Each man tends to get what he is 
separately worth. 

What would be true in the case of labour 
^ applied to land^ and using no other capital 
* worth coaaiiiejing, is actually tnie of labour 
applied to a fixed amount of general capital, 
or to a fixed quantum of wealth in all pro¬ 
ductive forms, including both land and other 
instruments. For the field of hmited extent 
in tbs Ricardian illustration substitute a fixed 
,^^Talu^, expressible in pounds or dollars, and 
invsatod in such appliances of ovei^ kind as 


the n(‘ed.s of the working commuuity rwjuire, 
If there are a hundrwl men in the force, the 
departure of one of them will not reduce the 
]H’oduct by 1 per cent. Hisdeparture will add 
.somewhat to the productivity of the remuining 
Workers. After ho is gone the capital will 
adapt itself iu form to the needs of the ninety- 
nine, and it will bo in a blight degree more 
ample iu quantity per man. Wages are gauged, 
as in the former case, by the fined productivity 
of labour. What on the whole is lost by the 
departure of one man fixes tiie importance to 
iMijjdoyers of pvm man. If each man gets 

b ,i ' mployers w'uu]" lose \y his absonce, he 
' he is elfectivoiy worth 
Th.’ .1 ilde lii a . vt '^cd app* :ation fixes 
the rale ^ f - ' . It is ti. ‘ proo tivity of 

I the final iiiUi'h i : ■.‘! -.ipital, ;us t 'ye<l by 
j a fixed lahoi '-c hat gauges Ir p, y of 
j each increincir ; ■. > cn be 100 '{<■ 'i '.sing 

I 100 units of c . ■ ik'. now, oi e 'i t of 

capital away, . cl ^ u will not ’I'dr'!' the 

product by j-’r cm The 9ir Ufils of 

cjij.ital will •CH':’. gamed m .dnctb-ilv jier 
unit in i,'‘c </' tl departure ol the 

huiiijiedth. loss infiictt'd on :he entre- 

prencni by tli" witlidtav/al of the .-on unit of 
capual the impcrtaiice al ‘'uv single 

iMUt. J:A<U unit of capital gcLs as its com¬ 
pensation what be lost if one unit of 

cajutal Were withdrawn. Tliis diminution of 
the total jjroducL duo to the dejjarture of the 
final unit cf caj)itai gaugc.s tlie imjiortanco tc 
the entrepreneur of each sojMUTito unit. It 
dotennines what ho will pay foi' the use of each 
one. Interest i.s therefore gauged by the final 
productivity of capital. Each pound or dollar 
tends, under natural law, to secure for its 
owner what, in production, it is separately 
worth. 

[For statciaenlfl in harraoiiy with this theory see 
J, B. Clark’s Philosophy of Wealth and Capital 
aiul iu Earnings, and Clark and Giddiiig's Mo<iem 
hutrihutive Process. See also Quarterly Journal 
of Ecommica for April 1891. 

For other views on the subject see F. A. 
Walker’s Political A’cojumy, and K v. Bdhm- 
Bawerk’rt Capital and Interest. —J. E. Cairnes’s 
Leading Principlea of Political Eennomy. —F. D. 
Longe, liefulalion ^ the Wage Fund Theory oj 
Modern Politicid Econotny. —W, T. Thornton’s 
treatise on LabouV .—F. A. Walker’s treatise oo 
Wages. —Henry George’s Progress and Porerty .— 
P. V. Wieser'fl Werth, and the treatises 

of Adam Smith, Ricaudo, J. S. Mill, Jevons, 
Carey, Bidowick, Marshall, A. C, Figou, Roschkk, 
Waonbk, Knies, Cohn, ScJidnberg, J. B, Say, 
Garnikr. Gidw, and others.] j. B. c. 

DISTRIBUTION, Uses of the Term. In 
the early half of the 19th century Englisli cconn- 
mists fell into the habit of grouping thaw 
subjects under three heads, of which Dibtribtt- 
tion and Production were almost always two. 
while the third varied {CoMumptim^ Janw 
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Mill; the Nature of Wealth, S' nior and John 
Mill). Adam Smith had not followed the 
physiocrats and l\irgot (“Foimation ot Dis* 
tribution do la Righesso ”) in gi ving prominence 
to the term, and no has often been accused of 
neglecting disti ibutiou in favour of production 
(see Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., pp. U4-26). Ricardo, 
on the contrary, wrote to Malthua in 1820: 
“Political Economy you think is an inquiry 
into the nature and causes of wealth ; I think 
it should rather be called an inquiry into 
the laws which determine the division of the 
produce of industry amongst the classes who 
concur in its formation. Eveiy day 1 am more 
satished that the former inquiry is vain and 
delusive, and the latter only the true ot/ject of the 
seienee" (Letters, p. 176). John Mill(/bZ. Earn,, 
1848) lays stress on the difference which, he 
says, exists between the laws of production and 
the laws of distribution. The former are 
])hysical facts ; the latter are of human institu* 
lion solely. It has scorned to later economists 
hardly possible to assert the purely physical 
character of the first (see.Mill himself. Unsettled 
Qwstions, p. 133) or the jmrely arbitrary char¬ 
acter of the second, or generally speaking to con¬ 
sider distribution quite opart i'rom production, 
consumption, and the mature of wealth. But 
it has seemed dcsinihle to define the several dis¬ 
tinct notions clcarl), for the pur^wao of methodic 
investigation, and the question arises whether 
(») distribution is to be detached from exchange 
and trauppnitation, etc., or (i) is to lie 
tlic genus of which they are 8j)ecics. The 
latter is the view implied in the common 
language of men. The dividend is sometimes 
conceived as the total wealth, sometimes as the 
total inco'jio of the country, the yiarticipants 
being the inhabitants. Distributkm of wealth 
is perhaps less strictly a question for the mere 
economist than distribution of income. The 
narrower view (advocated amongst others by 
Prof. Walker, Pol. Emt. (London, 1888), pp. 81, 
187-193, and by Ricardo in the words above 
quoted) is that distribution must be confined 
to the sharing of the product among the 
producers. It is nrgrsl again that it must not 
include mere transportation of goods, e.g. from 
the place where they are not wanted and not 
saleable to the place where they are both,—this 
being not a distrihulwu but % completing act of 
production (Sidg^vick, Pnl, Econ., p, 171, etc.) 
According to this view it would exclude many 
cases of exchange, for exchange might moan a 
transfer from producers to non-producora. On 
the other hand, John Mill expressly regards 
distribution as including exchange (which is 
simply distribution under competition, see Pol. 
Econ,, in. i. g 1), and certainly to Ricardo ex¬ 
change and distribution were nearly convertible 
terms. Frofeasor Marshall even devotes a 
8}>eoial section to “value or distribution and 
•xubange” {Principles, bk. vii.) Professor Now- 


comb (Pol. Econ., II. ii. 61) avoids the term and 
describes the three operations needed to present 
the consumer with tlie Snishod article as 
production, transportation, and exchange. It 
we confine distribution to a sharing among 
producers, we find that we must (1) include 
those who are not producers in the ordinary 
sense of the word, e.g. landlords, and (2) we 
must exclude middlemen and retailers into 
whoso hands the goods pass by exchange on 
their way to the consumer, and (8) we must 
nevertheless include labourers ana capitalists 
who have bargained for parts of the product, 
as wages and interest. Exchange would thus 
be partly excluded, partly included ; and we ore 
made to realise the difficulty of separating in 
theory what is conjoined in practice. J. b. 

DISTRIBUTION, COST OF. See PnoDUO- 
TioN AND Distribution. 

DISTRIBUTION, STATUTES OF. These 
Statutes (22 k 23 Car. II. a 10 and 1 Jas. 
II. c. 17) regulate the distribution of the 
residuary personal estate of a person dying 
intestate—not being a mairied woman. In 
case of the intestacy of a married woman the 
husband takes the whole residuary personalty 
for his own benefit In all other cases it is 
divided as follows:— 

1. The widow takes one-third if any de¬ 
scendants survived the intestate, and one-half 
if none survived. 

2. The children and descendants of deceased 
children take two-thirds if a widow survived 
the intestate, and the whole if the intestate 
left no widow; the descendants of deceased 
children in each generaci* a t^cther take the 
share which their deceased parent would have 
bad if he or she had suArivod the intestate. 

3. The half remaining in the case of a widow 

but no descendants surviving the intestate, or 
the whole in the case of neither widow nor de¬ 
scendants siindving him, goes to his father, 
and if the latter docs not survive him, to his 
mother, his brothers and sisters, and the children 
(but not the remoter descendants) of ka^thera 
and sisters, the mother and ea^ brother or 
sister taking equal shares, au(rt'no chilAen of a 
deceased brother or sister together taking the 
share which their deceased parent would have 
had, had he survived the intestate. If none of 
the relatives named survive the intestate the 
next of kin nearest in degree are entitled in 
equal shares. (Sec Bequest, Power op ; 
Descent ok Property.) e. s. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRECIOUS 
METALS. On this branch ^f^^^eory of * 
international trade the conclusions of the 
“older school” of economists are still, in the 
main, unshaken. Adam Smith's contribution 
to the general theory, although invaluable (see 
Mercantile System), was largely negative. 

It ie to his successor Rioai-do that we owe the 
first clear statement ’ of the principles which 
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regulate the teiritorial distribxition of the 
precious metals {Pririciples, oh. viL p. 77). 
“Gold and silver, having been chosen for the 
general medium of circulation, are, by the 
competition of commerce, distributed in such 
proportions amongst the diilerent countries of 
the'world as to accommodate themselves to 
the natural traffic which would take ])laco if 
no sucli metals existed, and the trade between 
countries was purely a trade of barter.” Not* 
withstanding modern developments of trade 
and eredit, this dictum, slightly supplemented, 
still holds good. To realise its full meaning 
it is necessary to go back a stage, and to recall 
the principle which rogidates international 
trade when carried on by barter (see Bauteu). 
This has been stated by Mill {PrincipJes, bk. 
iii. ch. xviii.) “The ]>roduee of a country ex¬ 
changes for the produce of other countries at 
such values as arc rocjuircd in order that the 
whole of her exports may exactly ]iay for the 
whole of her impoiis.” This law of interna¬ 
tional values a]>j)lies also, without essential 
alteration, after the introduction of the precious 
metals, and one of tlie leading ruuetiuiiB of 
money in international trade consists in adjust¬ 
ing tem]>oiai'y disturbancos of the equation, 
since (Tooke, Stale of the CwrrenLaJ) “an in¬ 
creased export of ordinary commodities fiannot 
always be made with the promptness which 
a sudden exigency may demand.” There is 
general agreement among economists in regard¬ 
ing prices as being now llm chief agent in 
effecting the movements of gold and silver, 
both between niiniiig and non-mining countries, 
and between notomining countries thoinsclvcs. 
It is by successive waves of price that the gold 
of Australia and California is exchanged for 
the products of commercially related countries, 
and, through those countries, is further divided 
among the nations of the world ; so that any 
alteration in the stock of one is ultimately 
felt by all (for the differences in the case of 
India in relation to this process, see Bastable’a 
The}f^ of Intcmationnl 7'rad^, p. 67). In 
view of the ^;,ynibcr and variety of influences 
affecting jiricesT^he frequency of the transmis¬ 
sion of gold and silver is thus largely accounted 
for. One of these influences—improvement in 
production—may be selected for reference, both 
on account of its tnereosing imi>ortance, and 
because it a favourite illustration with 
Wi’iters on the subject. Thus Ricardo (Prin¬ 
ciples, p. 80, and frequently elsewhere)—“The 
improvement of a manufacture in any country 
tends to*<iliojiU.ho dLstributioii of the precious 
metaje amongst the nations of the world.” 
T!»at this is so may be easily seen. Leaving 
out of consideration,- as being sufficiently 
odious, the effect, in attracting a flow of 
^onoy, of the cheajHsning ot commodities not 
"^viously exported (see Mill, Pi'inciples, bk. 
ni tits. xxL), we hnd that an imprdVement in 


a country’s methods of production may have 
different results, according to the effect of the 
consecpient cheapness upon the foreign demand. 
Unless that demand happen to bo increased 
in proportion to the cheajmess, there will he 
a movement of the precious metals in one 
direction or the other pending the rc-adjuat- 
ment of the disturbed international cipiation, 
and experience shows that, mtcris paribus, the 
influx is generally in the direction of the 
country which excels in manufactures. A 
national advantage in the production of com¬ 
modities valued for export may have the same 
effect. 

For the effect of inqnoved banking facilities 
on distribution, see Lord Overstonc, Tracts, etc., 
on Metallic avd Paper Currency, p. 473 ff. 

Recent imjtrovemcnta in foieign methods of 
pi'oduction have been suggested as a ])ossible 
partial exjffanation of tlie fact, of which there 
seems little room for doubt, that the quantity 
of gold in this country is now less Ilian 
was forty }ears ago (sec Uibliograjdiy at end) 
Far more ]to\vorful causes than lliis, however, 
niny bo fouml in the great develojmients which 
recent years have witnessed in our banking 
and cr^it system, and in other economising 
devices which have enabled a greater volume 
of transactions to be earned on upon a compara¬ 
tively smaller metallic basis. The great dis- 
)>arity, for instance, between the amount of 
money per head of the pojmlation in the 
United Kingdom, in France, Germany, and 
the United States, is largely due to the diflor- 
cuce in the habits of these nations in regard to 
banking and credit. The anunint in circula¬ 
tion in 1912 was estimated as follows :— 

Estimated stock of gold and silver, and actual 
amount of “ uncovered ” paper inouey on 
Slat Dec. 1912 in the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, and the United States. 

(The $ converted as 5 = £1.) Annual Jiepui t of 
tlie Director of the Mint (U.S.A.), 1913, pp. 64, 6f). 


In Millions or rouKOS Sterling 



fd 


Country. 

ropulatioD. 

Gold. 


Millions. 

Millions. 

UtiitivI Kingdom . . 

4.'> 

140-2 

Fluiice .... 

89 

240-0 

(ii'TMiany . , , , 

C5 

172-7 

Uiiite<l States . . . 

W 

876-O 


Country. 

Silver. 

Uncovered 

Notes. 

Total Hetal- 
liu Stock and 
Uncovered 
Notes. 


Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

United Kingdom 

28-3 

23-0 

. ll)L>'5 

I'Yance . , 

82-2 

03-2 

8S7-4 

Oei'tnuny . 

62-8 

62-8 

277-8 

United States . 

108-4 

162*8 

086*0 
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Amotint pbk Capita in BT'BnuNa. 


Country. 


Silver. 

Total 

Coin. 

Paper. 

Total 

Com 

and 

?ai)Kr. 

United Kingdom 
Franco 
flftrmany . 
Unitod StiitoH . 

£ B. d. 
S 15 2 
0 4 C 
2 14 H 
4 0 0 

£ a. d. 
1) 10 7 
2 2 8 
n 16 7 
1 S 0 

£ s. d. 
3 16 9 
8 7 2 
8 11 8 
5 8 0 

£ B. d. 
0 10 5 
1 13 0 
0 16 7 
1 12 6 

C B. d. 

4 7 2 
10 0 11 
4 7 10 
6 16 5 


The fact of the use of tM’o metals, in dilfei ent 
eountriea, as standards of value, though of the 
utmost ini]>f)it<T.nce in other connections, docs 
not necessitate any re-stateiiieiit of the question, 
.since it will bo found that the movements of 
both metals are regulated by the same general 
laws (ace Do! Ma)‘‘3 Jlhtory of the Precious 
MtlaJs, p. 190). The influonoe of legislation 
njion the distribution of the jirecious metals is 
worthy of nonce. Tlie marked increase which 
recent years have \vilncs.scd in the proportion 
borne by silver to the total metallic stuck of the 
United States is chiefly owing to lliis cause 
(see Blaki) Act), while the reform of the 
Austrian currency must alter, to some extent, 
the general ])!’oportions in vliicli both gold and 
silver are at ]»rcsent distributed. 

(Mrcalation of gold, .silver, and uncovered notes 
per licad of the population in the various 
countries of the world for 191‘2. The state¬ 
ment, with those above, must be nnder.stoud 
only as estimates (from United States Mint 
lipport). 

Dor.T.ARB CONVEHTBO AT J5 = £l. 







Un- 


CoQDtrv 


Uo\U 

Silver. 

covered 

NnU'S 

Total 



C » d. 

C B. 

d. 

£ B d 

£ B. d 

I'Tiilcd Kliigilnin 


:: B 2 

0 10 

7 

0 10 D 

4 7 2 

AiiRtnitlii . 


7 9 1 

0 8 11 


7 18 0 

(.’iinrwta . 


4 4 4 



a 13 7 

D 17 11 

Iildiii 


0 (1 .1 

0 14 

R 


1 ] 4 

1 Huuth Afiim . 


1 19 B 

0 i:i 

H 


a i:i 1 

1 Strultii Roltlriiicnta 

0 ]f> 1 

0 14 

2 

0 10 8 

1 14 D 

AiistilA-HniiKA'y 


1 4 B 

0 iv 

7 

1 a .3 

.3 II 4 

Keltrluiii . *. 


1 in B 

1 .1 

6 

0 7 10 

a D 0 

BiiliTHrlii. 


0 » a 

0 4 

D 

0 9 8 

1 2 11 

C'iiIm , 


a ir> n 

0 1) 

II 



DeDDiark 


) 12 7 

0 12 

0 

1 8 3 

;i 12 10 

F.iO'Pt . 


.1 1 

0 & 

9 

(1 a ft 

8 17 4 

Foilice . 


B 4 S 

•i 2 

H 

1 ]:i P 

10 (1 n 

Oeriiinny 


2 14 8 

0 111 

7 

n 1(1 7 

4 7 10 

(11 eece . 


0 7 *1 

0 4 

9 

1 12 1(1 

2 B K 

UivlU 


() 11 

0 5 

3 

0 IH HI 

] B 11 

lUly 


1 a 

0 2 

10 

1 1 0 

a 1.1 7 

.liipun 


0 n 0 

Cl 4 


0 7 10 


Knrm 


0 

U 1 

1 

0 2 2 


Mexico . 


OHO 

0 15 

a 

0 i:< 11 


NfUisrlatid* . 


a lu u 

0 ID 10 

a (I 0 

0 in 4 

Norwfty . 


1 1 

: i 


II IQ 11 


PoTtngwl. 


a 10 a 


2 7 10 


1 Honii’Hiilii 


0 la 1 

0 7 

1 



BuRHiii miJ Finl&nd 

1 18 7 

0 2 




Bervla . 


a 1.1 9 

0 1 

10 



Slnin 


0 0 04 

Cl 1H 

11 

0 1 fl 


South AinerlvH 


Ifi 16 1 

a ID 


11 Q 10 


Spain . 


1 B 9 

1 ID 




Sweden . . 


1 2 7 

0 D 




SwiUerInnd . 


a 9 11 

0 17 




Ttirkpj: . , 


1 4 6 

0 4 




Ct-ntuil Aiiiprica 


0 8 

0 III 


6 1 4 


United St'itei 


4 II 0 



1 12 9 

C 19 A 


[See Ricardo, The. High Price of Bullion .— 
r. A, Walker, Money, cli. iii.—” Movements of 
the Precious ^litals," by J. Sliillcouk, Journal 
histUiiU of Bankers, yoI. ii. p. 497. For statis¬ 


tics and estimates of production, distribution, 
t^tal stock, coinage, and use in tlic arts of the 
precious metals, see .Tevons, Investigations, p. 
262, etc.; Palgrave, Appendix B, Third Report 
oflloyal Commission on TradeDejiression, 1886; 
Soetbeer, “Materials,” etc., transl. in Apiiendix 
to Final Report of the Gobi and Silver Commis¬ 
sion, 1878 ; Picporis of Deputy Master of the 
Mint, and Pc-ports of Director of the United 
States Mint.] f. e. s. 

[N. W. Senior, Three Ijectures on the. Tmnsmis* 
sion of the I'recious MeUds from ^hmntry to 
Country, 1827.—J. E. Cairues, “The Australian 
Gold Ejuso'le” (in Kssaya in Pol. Peon., Theor. 
anti Applied, 1873).] 

The course of the distribution of the precious 
mclfils depends largely on the position of the 
producing countries. Tims in classical antiquity 
they moved from Asia Minor and Sjiain to 
Greece and Italy. The opening of the American 
mines in the 16th century gave a new direction 
to the monetai’y current which passed first to 
Spain and Portugal, to be theiico distributed to 
the princij)al centres of European trade, outlying 
countries remaining longunafrected (CliffcLeslie, 
2nd ed., pj). 269-300). At present 
Australia, Canada, South Africa, the United 
SUite.s, Mexico, and South America are the 
sources of monetary currents that flow to the 
countries most closely connected by trade (see 
Ooi.T); Silver). Of equal importance is the 
tendency—noticed by Pliny (70 A.n.), and still 
in action—of tlie precious metals to move e^st* 
wards, in consequence of the habits of lioarding 
lu’oduced by industrial iiisccuiity. India has 
always been the chief recipient, her imports for 
18b:3-1912beingi—silver, £919,846,000; gold, 
£305,858,000. She is believed to have taken 
about 28 per cent of the worM’s j)roduction of 
gold duiing 1912 and 1913 ; but the people are 
beginning now to use banks and investments, 
and the old hoarding habit shows signs of de- 
fdining. China and the Dutidi East Indies also 
absoib silver. 

Besides thes^ permanent mcveTnent3^>triou8 
agencies lead to temporary chaii.'jgs in distribu¬ 
tion. Thus the Autumnai. !^{AtN (^.v.) on the 
Bank of England is now well known, and the 
same phenomenon is noticeable in the United 
States, where “moving the crops” leads to a 
demand for increased currfncy in the West, and 
a corresponding drain on Nc\^ York. Such 
internal fluctuations are paralleled by inter¬ 
national movements. A bad harvest in England 
is one of the causes of a foreign drain, sometimes 
ending—as in 1847—in a .3io*'6 gener-* 

ally, any trade disturbance will show its efl'ect 
in redistribution of the stock of bullion, an ad- 
iustmciit facilitated and carried out through the 
moohauisni of the Fuukicn ExciiATrcEa {q.v.) 
Travellers may directly transport some ])ovtion 
of the money of the world, and governmental 
i requirements may, apart from the exchanges, 
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lead to transfers of bullion as of other com- 
moditioB (Clare, Money Market Prtiner^ p. 109). 
State administrations often accumulate money 
in the process of collecting revenue, and further 
create hoards for military or other purposes, c.g. 
the German Treasure of £6,000,000 at Span- 
dau. In some countries coin ia locked up 
by the Treasury at times to a vci-y large 
amount. The creation of central banks, on 
the otlior hand, has drawn a large propor¬ 
tion of the metallic circulation to a few 
points, and thereby — artificial restrictions 
apart—has made redistribution easier. The 
telegraph is an additional aid in securing speedy 
readjustment of the existing stock when re¬ 
quired, and in connection with the refined 
system of the exchanges, and modem ci'edit 
arrangements, reduces the need for money 
bullion to the minimum. 

[0. Clare, Money Market PrimeTf London, 
1891.—W. Jacob, Productiim and Cenmmption 
of the Precious Metals^ 2 vols., London, 1831 
(chs. iii viii. and xiii. deal with movements of the 
metals).—A. Sotbeer, Materials, etc., trans. F. 
W. Taussig, in U.S. Con.sul's Reports, No. 87, 
Dec. 1887, pp. 615-528]. o- b. 

DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE in political 
economy means justice in the distribution of 
wealth (see Distribution, Ethics of). As to 
what constitutes a just distribution, opinions 
agree only in being chiefly of a negative rather I 
than a positive character. The communist ■ 
does not contend that perfect justice would be 
attained by his system of equality modified 
by differences of neod, so much as that the in¬ 
justice of the ■7)re8cnt great inequalities of 
wealth is obvious. T’le socialist says little 
about the distribution of wealth which would 
prevail if his arrangements for making the 
state the only proprietor of land and capital 
were carried out, but insists at length on the 
injustice of allowing private owners of property 
to enjoy a part of the produce of labour without 
havin g worked for it. The defender of private 
property'seldom follows Bastiat(3'.v.) in main- 
tainiug'that^*!ii^re3eut system is just, but 
contents himself with urging that the schemes 
of social reformers would be even less just. The 
ordinary person who has not thought much 
about the subject does not question the justice 
of the distribution which is the result of private 
property and exchange as a whole, but he is 
constantly denying the justice of essential parts 
of it. Compassion for poverty and sympathy 
^th the worker m against the idler frequently 
lead the justice or fairness of per- 

fectlyhouest and open bwgains. Still more often 
it happens that self Interest leads him to dony 
tbirjnstioe of the existing distribution so far os 
■'he^himself -is concerned ; ih% widely-accepted 
of distributive* justice, “a fair day’s wages 
fbr a*fair day's work,” is often nndefttood by 
. Uie employed as meaning a littld more wages or 


a little less work, and by the employer as mean 
ing a little more work or a little less wages, 
than the amount fixed by free competition. 

Economists have usually declined to discuss 
distributive justice at any length, holding that 
it is a question of ethics rather than of econo¬ 
mics (.SCO Communism ; Inptvidualibm ; PRO- 
PBRTY ; Sociai.i.sm). 

[Cairnes, Leading Principles, pt, ii., ch. v.— 
Sidgwick, Pol. Kcon., bk. iv. cli. vi.—H. Rash- 
dall “ What is Justice ? ” in the Economic Reoiew, 
October 1891 and April 1892.] B. o. 

DISTRINGAS. A writ of distringas was 
fonncrly used for the purpose of protecting 
persons beneficially interested in stock standing 
in another person’s name. Tliis procedure does 
not exist any more, but a notice may now bo 
sent to the bank or company in the books of 
which the stuck in question is registered, accom¬ 
panied by an affidavit stating that the person 
issuing the notice is beneficially interested ia 
the stock. The bank or company to whom the 
notice is given, must, as soon as the person in 
whose name the stock ia standing attempts to 
transfer the same, inform the jicmon who issued 
the notice, who may thus take immediate pro¬ 
ceedings to obtain an order of the court restrain¬ 
ing the transfer. If no such restraning order 
be obtained within a week the transfer of the 
stock mu.st take place. B. B. 

DISUTILITY. See Discommodity. 
D’lVERNOIS, -Sir F. See Iveunois, Sir 
F. D’. 

DIVIDEND ON Stock and Sharks.— The 
amount of interest or profit divisible among 
holders of stock or shares; also the amount 
payable to each stockholder or shareholder. 

Questions as to payment of dividends to 
shareholders in incoriioratcd companies are 
frequently before the courts ; it is now a well- 
established principle that such dividends must 
be paid out of profits and not out, of capital, 
and that any clause in articles of association 
authorising jiayment of dividends from capital 
or guaranteeing a certain rate of interest to the 
shareholders in all events is invalid and cannot 
be acted upon {Trevor v. JVhiiioorthf Law 
Reports 12 Appeal Cases 409 ; Ouinnesa v. 
Land Corporation of Ireland, Law Reports 22 
Chancery Division 349. As regards railway 
oompanies and similar companies, see the Com¬ 
panies Clauses Act, 1846, § 121, and as regards 
companies govern^ by Table A to the Com¬ 
panies Act 1862, see Table A, Art. 73). 

The rule that dividends must not be paid out 
of capital would, among prudent business men, 
be thought to involve the further rule that 
only so much of the profits is available foi 
dividend as remains after making provision foi 
depreciation in any of the assets in which a 
company’s funds are invested. A ruU of this 
nature is frequently contained in articles of 
association, or acted on by directors wh^ tite 
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articles Are silont on the subject. In the 
absence of sucli a rule, the directors cannot, 
however, bo compelled by dissentient share¬ 
holders to make sufli provision. The excess of 
money obtained by working the property of a 
company over the cost of working it may, in 
such a case, bo divided among the shareholders, 
tliough the j>ropcrty itself is of a wasting 
nature—like a mine, a quarry, or a patent. It 
is also left to the discretion of the directors to 
decide what expenses are properly chargeable to 
revenue and what to capital (^Lee v. Neuchalel 
Af^phnltc Company, Law Rcjwrts 41 Chancery 
Division 1; as to the desirability of legislation 
making it incumbent on directors to provide for 
depreciation of capital before paying dividends, 
see Camtai., mpra, p. 221). In well-managed 
companies the directors jirovide that the valua¬ 
tion of the a&seU in the balance sheet is coirect; 
which is not possible unless sudicicnt is taken 
from profits to provide for any depreciation. 

Dividends in companies are not always paid 
yan pa^sv, to all shareholders. Companies 
frequently issue preference shares which receive 
a iixed percentage on their nominal amount, 
whilst the other shares, called ordinary shares, 
ore entitled to whatever ivmains after payment 
of the preferential <Iividend. Dividends pay¬ 
able to prefcroni'o shareholders must, like 
dividends on ordinary shares, come out of profits, 
and ciinnot therefore be pai<l when tlie profit is 
insuflicient. It is generally stated in tlm 
articles whether preference shares arc to be 
ounudalive,—tliat is to .say, whether a deficiency 
in dividend arising from insaflioicucy of profits 
in one year is to be made good out of profits 
of subsequent ycai*s, or whether preferential 
dividends Uic to be ]>aid out of the profits of 
each year only — non-cuinulative dividend. 
Should no Bjiecial stipulation exist, dividends on 
preference share.*? in companies registered under 
the Companies Acts are cumulative (jyebby. 
Earle, Law I^eports 20 Equity 666), but as 
regards railway comi)ame8 and other siniilur 
companies gov'crncd by the Companies Clauses 
Acts, it is provided by (^ompanies Clauses Act, 
§ 121, that "if in any yeoi* ending on the day 
prescribed in the B{iccial act, and if no day is 
described, then on the Slst day of December, 
there are no profits available for the payment 
of the full amount of preferential dividend or 
interest for that year, no part of the deficiency 
shall bo made good out of the profits of any 
subsequent year or out of any other funds of 
the coinjiany.” 

Railway conqianics have of late years fre¬ 
quently used a privilege confeiTcd on them by 
the Railway Regulation Act, 1868, g 13, 
enabling them subject to certain conditions to 
divide the whole or a ]»art of their ordinary 
stock into prefeiTCtl and deferred ordinary stock. 
The dividend available for that part of the 
ordinary stock which has been so divided is 


apportioned as follows: the preferred stock 
receives a certain maximum dividend (generally 
six per cent), and any balance remaining ovei 
goes to tlie deferred stock. The latter is, of 
course, a habitual object of stock-exchange 
gambling, speculators always favouring securities 
liable to sudden rises and falls, and it can hardly 
be said that it was wise for parliament to create 
special facilities for speculative operations in 
1 ‘ailway shares, as such operations cannot fail to 
have an indirect inlluence on the management 
of the companies to which they relate. 

Where dividends have been paid improperly 
to sharclioldorB, the directors are liable to 
refund the amount out of their own moneys, 
and when the action has been brought before 
the 1st January 1890, they cannot plead any 
statute of limitations, being, in that respect, 
exactly in the same position as the trustees of 
a settlement or will who have committed a 
breach of trust {In re Sharpe, I^aw Reports (92) 
1 Chanceiy 154). 

As regards so-callcd "bonus dividends,” see 
Bonus. 

[Lindley, Company Law. —Buckley, Campania 
A cts. —Palmer, Company Precedents. —Hodges, 
Pailways .—Browne and Theobald, Ijiwof liaiXway 
Companies. ] K. s. 

DIVIDEND, MEDiAfVAL. One part or the 
other of an indenture or chirograph, a term con¬ 
fined to the practice of the exchequer, n. iia. 

DIVIDEND (in Bankruttcv). The rate¬ 
able share in money which a creditor who has 
proved his debts receives out of the proceeds of 
his debtor’s estate is called s dividend. When 
the estate is a large one dividends are declared 
and paid from time to time os the estate is 
realised. When the assets do not oxeeed £800, 
the bankniptcy rules of 1886 direct that the 
estate shall, when practicable, be disti'ibuted in 
a single dividend. In other cases, under the 
Bankruptcy Act 1883, the first dividend is 
directed to be distiibuted within four montlis 
from the conclusion of the first ipcfitjjg.of 
crcditoi’s, and subsequent dividends at intervals 
of not niot'c than six nionths^^'J6). Before 
the declaration of the final dividend, notice 
must be given to persons claiming to be creditors, 
but who have hitherto failed to establish their 
claims. ^ 

Unclaimed dividends are paid ir^o a govern¬ 
ment account of the Bank of England called 
the " B:\nkruptcy Estates Account” (§ 162). 

M. D. 0. 

DIVIDEND WARRANT. • A dividend 
waiTont may-be described as a (^i{uu*Tor the 
payment of a dividend. It may be crossed in 
the like manner as a cheque, and is in the main 
governed by the same rules. In one respect, 
however, it appears to be peculiar. When a 
cheque is payable to the oiticr of two or more 
payees, it requires the indorsement of them all, 
but if a dividend wan'ant bo payable to tbs 
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order of two or more payees it is the practice 
of bankers to pay on the indorsement of any 
one of them. This practice appears to have 
received legislative sanction, for § 97 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, in terms provides 
that nothing in that act is to affect “the 
validity of any usage relating to dividend 
warrants or the indorscinciit tiiereof.’* 

Jf. D. 0. 

DIVISIBILITY OF MONEY. DIVISIONS 
OF MONEY. The divisibility of the material 
of money is an important factor in its usefulness. 
It is es.sontial that the mass should be readily 
divisible into parts, great or small, with exact* 
ness and without deterioration ; and, again, 
that the sum of those parts, if rc-united, slnmld 
he equal in value to the original mass. The 
precious metals fully moot those requirements ; 
and this quality, in addition to their other 
merits in respect of durability and portability, 
has secured for them their position as the money 
of civilisation. The divisions and subdivisions 
of money are both the cause and eiloet of the 
scale of prices. They have not in many cases 
been selected for theoretical appropriateness, 
but have been determined by practical con¬ 
venience, to suit the habits of the ])eople among 
whom they circulate. In these instances they 
bear some reference to the scale of ordinary 
transactions, but it will be found not unfre- 
quently that the denominations and divisions 
of money have proscribed prices. Especially is 
this the case with foes for personal services, 
where neither the value of the thing done nor 
the cost of doing it can be stated with accuracy. 
Such are therfces current in the medical and 
other professions, wl^fch are quoted in guineas 
or half guineas ; such also are the legal foes of 
6b. 8 d. and 13s. 4d., corresponding respectively 
to the “ noble ” and the “ mark.” In all these 
oases the rate of payment was prescribed by a 
denomination of money formerly in use, and 
the price has survived while the coin has dis- 
appeared. Another instance is to be found in 
tlfe pariiamantary railway fgre of one jieniiy 
pu H;ile. ^ 1 ^ the time that this rate was fixed 
there was no eipcrience as to the cost of can-y- 
ing passengers, nor was any pretence made of 
apportioning the rate to the cost or value of 
the service performed. The selection was 
purely arbitrary,' and was suggested by the 
existence ol the coin. It w'ould undoubtedly 
•have been 20 or 30 per cent more—or leas—had 
the subdivisions of the shilling been less or more 
numerous. So also with the penny post. 
This’fa^nt ig ^irther illustrated by the different 
ratd charged in different countries for interna¬ 
tional postage, where^charges would be uniform 
but Tor the difference in the divisions of money. 

fire cojintries.of the Postal Union, os shown 
> bel<^, the rates ditfer by as iniK-h as 12 per cent 
•‘amjng themselves,ranging from 0 jio^ceut above 
the English rate of 2 ^d. to 6 per cent below it. 



Equivalent 
of 2ia. 

Rale 

Cliarged. 

lOX. 

Germany 

pfgs. 21'281 

pfgs. 20 

= 939 

France 

cents 26’272 

cents 25 

= 952 

Holland 

cents 12'59.5 

cents 12-', 

= 993 

Sweileu 

ore 18*910 

ore 20 

= 1067 

Portugal 

reis 40*918 

rcia 50 

= 1066 


Again, increase or reduction in small charges 
will necessarily follow thesubdivi.^jion.sof money. 
Thus fares by omnibus or traiiicara have been 
not uufrcquenlly reduced or rai.sed e.g, from 2 d. 
to Id. or vice versa, when there could be no ground 
for sujipo.'iing that tlie cost of cairrying a pas¬ 
senger had boon reduced or increased by any¬ 
thing like 50 or 100 per cent. n. w. n. 

DIVISION OF LABOUR. By the “division 
of labour," or, as it is .somoti?ni'S called, the 
“division of employment," i.s understood the 
separation of the totiil labour required for 
manufacture of a single product into various 
distinct processes, and the allocation of each 
of these processes to a particular labourer or 
body of labourers. It is to be distinguished 
from the simple combination of labour, which 
consists in the massing togetlier of homogeneous 
labour to produce a great etfect. Thus in road- 
making, although a hundred men arc employed 
to lay the metal on a road, there is no division 
of labour, while in the publication of a news¬ 
paper, wlicre one mau arranges the types, 
another classides the material, another corrects 
the jiroots, etc., there is division of labour. 
The phrase division of labour has become 
current through its use by Adam Smith in the 
famous chapters in which he opens the Wealth 
of Natiom (bk. i. chs. i.-iii.) 

Historically speaking, the division of labour 
commences with the specialisation of indus¬ 
tries, and the specialisation of proce.sHcs in the 
same industry, to which alone we strictly aiqdy 
the term, is only an extension of the same 
tendency. In an early state of society each 
man is his own smith, clothier, armourer; 
he is fanner, hunter, fisherman, carpenter, all 
ill one. Tlie earliest division of labour is made 
when one individual devotes his whole time to 
some special work, such as boat-building, or 
the making of bows and arrows ; and wo may 
therefore say that it is coincident with the first 
creation of capital. (See Bageliot’s Mhonomk 
Studies, pp. 57, 58). To the specialisation of 
imlustry follows its organisation, viz. the 
formation of groups of labourers whoso efforts 
are all directed towards the manufacture of 
one particular product. The organisation of 
industry loads necessarily to the division of 
labour, which indeed becomes in time the 
princij>al feature of that organisation. In a 
state of society where industry is very highly 
organised a single product is frequently the 
result not only of a variety of different processes 
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in one industry, but the work of a number of 
dilferent itidustries also. Some of these are 
termed “subsidiary industries,” (see Marshall’s 
Economics of Industry, p. 52). In the manu- 
lactiire of machinery a whole scries of trades 
are employed, from the digging of the mineral 
to the Jinisliuig of the machine. This combina¬ 
tion of industries is in reality division of labour j 
in an extended form. 

Of the conaequenees of the division of labour 
the most important is the increase in the 
quantity of work which it enables the same 
number of people to perform in the same amount | 
of time. For this improved oirectivcness of | 
labour Adam Smith assigns three causes. (1) | 
The workman acquires greater dexterity in his , 
work, because it ctJiisists of some one simidc 
operation, and he can therefore do it bettor and 
more quickly than if he had to vary hi.a labour. 
In other words, he has constant practice, and 
therefore apjjroaches nearer to perfection. It 
needs no illustration to ])oint out the extra¬ 
ordinary degree of skill which continuous 
practice in any branch of human employment 
is known to confer. (2) The workman also 
saves time when ho is entirely devoted to a 
suiglo process, because he docs not require to 
pa,s.s constantly from one place to another, or i 
exchongo one tool for anotlier. Adam Smith 
also suggests that whore the work is continuous 
the apjdicalion of the labourer is greater than 
it is where he has to begin new work every now 
and tlicn. (3) Ry the direction of his whole 
attention to a single operatioji, or a single 
process, the workman becomes so thoroughly 
familiar with it tliat any advantageous change 
in Mic inacliincry he deals with vrill naturally 
occur to him more readily than it docs to those 
who have tlieir attention divided between 
several items of labour. To these causes (4) 
increased aptitude and skill has been added. 
The recognition of tins is generally ascribed to 
Mr. Riibhagc, though that author stated tlmt 
ho found it in a foreign work (see C. Baubagk) 
on economics (Gioja, Nuovo Erospetto dclle 
Scienzt Econoniichc, Milan, 181.')). Increased i 
aj)titilde and skill is create'^ by the specialisation 
of labour ; it consists in the economy of work 
that is gained when each man is employed on 
the kind of labour ho is best fitted for. Where 
a workman has two or more things to do, ho , 
will bo less fitted for some than ibrothera ; but 
the concentration of his energies on one single 
kind of work enables liim constantly to labour 
at the things he finds most suitable. 

That the division of labour, from the above. 
causes, increases the productivity of labour, and 
that very greatly, is not denied. It is urged, 
however, that tliere are counterbalancing results 
of the division, less direct perhaps than those 
above noted, but still traceable to it, wliicli 
have an opposite effect on the productivity of 
labour; and this apart altogether from other 
VOL. L 


advantages or disadvantages due to it (1) 
Where labour is very highly specialised, the 
effect of perpetual concentration of the mind on 
a single operation is deadening to the mental 
faculties. We are all aware that variety of 
occupation produces a healthy state of mind, 
and that while perpetual practice of one thing 
brings about a kind of mechanical perfection, it 
has a deteriorating effect on the faculties in 
general. The principal way in which this con¬ 
sequence of the division of labour acts on its 
lu oductivity, perhaps, is that it counterbalances 
to a largo extent the probability of useful in¬ 
ventions which we counted among the results 
on the other side of the question. On the 
other hand, it is urged that work performed 
mechanically frees the mind and gives more 
time for thought. (2) A more important con¬ 
sideration, but one which affects not the labour 
of the individual so much as labour in the 
gi'oss, is this—that the speciali.sation of labour 
of necessity involves the unsuitability of the 
average workman for any kind of work other 
than that he has been trained to. For example, 
suj)posc that a workman is employed on some 
small but delicate mechanical operation, which 
ho has trainee! himself by long jiraetice to ])cr- 
form with extraordinary celerity and accuracy. 
Some change in the market, or new invention, 
or development of mechanical science, —and 
where industry Ls highly organised all these 
causes are to he looked for— renders unnecessary 
the coiitinuanco of the particular piece of work 
he has hitherto done. Had ho been in the 
habit of doing work in which there was variety 
or versatility, it would be iniioh easier for him 
to turn his hand to something .:ew ; but in the 
highly-specialised condition of industry it is 
now unlikely that he will find any work corre- 
Bi)ouding to that he has been obliged to aban¬ 
don. This disadvantage we may call want of 
elasticity of labour; and we may note that it 
tends to lessen the productive power of tile 
total labour-force in existence. (3) Inasmuch 
as health and physical capacity are imvw if i V la 
in their effect on^e power of all jalio pa 
anything which impairs or weakc® the^ength 
of the workman diminishes the efficiency of his 
work. The manifold division of labour has led 
in our time to the employment in the same 
business of far larger quantities of operatives 
than used to be massed together* in Adam 
Smith's days. Therefore, though ho states 
that “we can seldom sec more, at one time, 
than those employed in a single branch,” at 
the present time it is common t(f havo^jij^he 
branches of a groat industry workmg together 
in the same place. For convenience' sake, this 
has led to the massing together of great popu¬ 
lations in large centres of industry ; and thus 
the conditiona of life, as to health, have been 
rendered leas advantageous to the labourers. 

From these considorations it may be deduced 
2 R 
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that while the division of labour increases to a 
great degree tho productivity of labour, it has 
counterbalancing ellects which modify tho 
advantage. When wo look at some of the 
other less obvious results of the division of 
labour, wo see that it is in most cases open to 
argument whether they liave a tendency to 
augment the net result of labour, or the reverse. 
We have already seen that tho monotony of 
work which a great specialisation leads to must 
be regarded us an elFect which modities the 
advantages derived from long and continuous 
practice; and in its general influence on the 
workman wo are bound to supjioso it must have 
a tendency to impair his mental faculties. On 
the other hand, it is pointed out that concur¬ 
rently with the progress of that specialisation, 
the labouring classes have attained to a con- 
tiuually higher standard of education, and to 
a gi’catcr development of mental pow'er. This 
may be partly explained by the fact that an¬ 
other result of tlie s}>ccialisatjon of labour is 
that a greater and greater proportion of tho total 
woi'k done comes to possess in some degree tho 
character of skilled luhour ; in other words, it 
makes demands on tho mind of the labourer as 
well as on his body. Brute force counts always 
for less as the organisation of industiy j)ro- 
gresscs, and the moat striking example of this 
tendency which we see in our own day is tho 
ever-increasing lield for the work of women. 
The interdcpcndeucc of industries is another 
consequence of which much may bo said 
favourably as well as the reverse. When all 
farm labour is done by hand, movements in 
other branches of work can only very indirectly 
affect those (Engaged in agriculture. But when 
machinery is iiitroduccd for jiloughing, reap¬ 
ing, etc., the business of farming comes to be 
intimately connected with ironwork, the making 
of maeliincry, and probably with the hewing of 
coal also. Therefore the cost of production to 
the fanner will be affected by inventions in 
machinery, by alterations in tho wages of the 
workmen who make machinery, and 
hvj^yariatioiis in the iirice^of coal and iron. 
Thflunuiutcptndence of industries, of which tho 
above is a very obvious cxamjile., is a most 
important factor in modem life. On account 
of the hanging together in a greater or less 
degree of all tribes, good or bad fortune has 
a tendency' to visit all simultaneously. This 
iutcrdepcnflencc also breeds a feeling of common 
interest among employers of all classc.s, and 
also between labourers on every field ; with the 
result that wo now see an increasing tendency, 
especmlty’dri the part of labour, to band its 
forces togetlicr for some gcncrnl object, or for 
some special advantage. A universal strike in 
any largo industry would j)ara)y3e the entire 
trade otthe'country. 

.?Tie division 5f labour can be carried out 
ovioh farther in some industries th«n in others; 


and, as Adam Smith points out (JFeallh oj 
Nations, bk. i. cli. iii.), it is only limited by the 
extent of the market. This latter considera¬ 
tion, however, is of very much less importance 
now than it was in tho days when he wrote. 
The improvements in the means of transit 
made within the last hundred years have been 
80 great os in large measure to abrogate the 
old limitations of market. The exjjciiees and 
difficiilticsof land-carriage, which Smith notico.s, 
have been so gi’catly reduced that guod.s are 
constantly sent to market by long journeys 
across country. Still, in the smaller industries, 
it must always bo the case that in a market 
whore the cnslomcrs can only be drawn from a 
limited area, the division of labour cannot be 
carried to any great extent. As among dilTer- 
eut industries, tho division is generally carried 
out fni'thcst where two conditions are satisfied : 
a large employment of workois, and tho con¬ 
tinued reiictition of identical operations. In a 
small business it is clearly impossible to^ub- 
divido tlic work done very minutely. 'V^ere 
the a.ime work can be done continuously, again, 
a greater division of labour is possible than 
where it has to be varied at different periods. 
Thus agriculture is an industry in which the 
division of labour can never bo very greatly 
extended, because the same people, from tlie 
very nature of their business, must be employed 
in different operations at different seasons of 
the year. On the other hand, in a cotton 
factory, the division of labour is probably 
extended to its farthest pos.sible present limits. 
These differences form one of tho many causes 
whicli bring about the continuous flow of popu* 
lation in this country from rural to urban 
districts; a tendency which it is hoj)clcs8 to 
check so long as we purchase food in great 
quantities from foreign countries with our 
manufactured goods. 

It is noticeable that in retail trades, in 
which a vast (quantity of capital is inve,ste<l 
and a multitude of labourers employed, there 
does not appear to be as much scope for divi¬ 
sion of labour as in manufacture. Here tlie 
tendency is not for a particular retailer of 
goods to confine hinlsclf more and more to the 
sale of a special kind of article, but for large 
retailers to spread their business over as many 
commodities, and over as great a variety of 
commodities as possible ; and by this means it 
would appear that retail trade is more remunera¬ 
tive when it is general than when it is special¬ 
ised. Tho profits of the retailer depend loss 
on the amount of work done by his workmen 
or the jiercontagc of profits on the sale of goods 
than on the total number of sales he can make : 
what is commonly called his turn-over. Causes 
which in manufacturing industries increase the 
]>owcr and value of labour, therefore, have uo 
such effect on tho labour employed in the retail 
trade. With the retail trades must be classed 
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those great 0 (>^anisation 8 called the carrying 
trades, which r.iiu at the same object, vi 2 . the 
bringing to niarkot of goods already made. 

[The question of the division of labour is dis* 
oUBSed in all the standard English works on politi¬ 
cal economy. See also The. Enanomy of Madiinery 
and ManufacUires by Babbage, chs. xix. to xxiii., 
wlieie jitony interesting J'acts in illustration of the 
division of labour are recorded. The soci.alLst point 
of view may be studied in (.'apilal, by Ivarl Marx, 
translated into English by Samuel Moore and 
Edward Aveling, and edited by F. Engels, and in 
llyndmau's llislorical Jkisis of Socialisni. The 
most eoinpletc monograph on the History of I>ivi- 
sion of Labour is that ])y Schmoller in JahrbucJi 
fur (ile$elz'ie}iung, BS-bO.] M. a. D. 

DIZAIN, a coin struck in France in the 
rcdgti of Cliarhs VUl., worth ten deniers, and 
was abso known ns a (.'arolus. ii. n. 

DOBBS, AuTni'n( 1689-1 7C5). wa.s the eldest 
non ol' Uicltaid Dtibtis of OiKtlctown. He be- 
eaino high sherill' of Antiini in 1/20, was 
member lor Garrick I'crgus in the Iiish jiarlia- 
ment 1727-1760, and was aftpoiiitc<l ciigiiieer- 
iii-chief and sinwcyor goieial in Ireland by 
W'aljtole. His 7ils,w// n/j ihe Trade and Improve¬ 
ment of Ireland (Dublin, 1729-1731, 2 jiarls, 
8vo, rc)uiiitrd in Tlioin’s ColMlon of Tracts, 
16dl, ii. 321, etc,) is full of valualdc infonna- 
lion on Irish trade and ]>opniation drawn from 
dlicial sources. lie lulvocated a better system 
of land tenme. In 1732 lie introduced an en- 
clusuiT; net ill the Irisli ]iailiamcnt (see Viscount 
Mountmorres, Impartial Jlcjlcciions on the 
Tresrnt Crisis, 1796, 8vo). 

[M'Culloch, Litiratun of Pohlkal Economi/, 
IS-lfi, p. 46.— Dicliounry of liotional Bio<jrai>hy, 
vol. XV. p. 13*2.--Ajqilotou, Cuclopatdia of 
American Jiiography, vol. ii. p. 189.] H. m T. 

DOCK.* 

Dftvelopaioiit of tlir Modem Dock Syitem.p. Oil; Loiidyii 
Docks, p. 6]! ; Provincial Dock Devolopincnt, p. tUH; 
Warrants, ]>. OIS; J'Ulfct of Ecotiottiir. (diaiiKeH upon 
Docks, i>. olTij C'ntiipeLition in rL'lation to Locks, p. 
(521; liicrfi'iice of Dock ChargHs, p PiJI; Dock li'inance, 
p (1‘Ji ; Dock Owncfslnp, p. Bill; Public Ownei'-sliip, 
p. 021; (U iMiuiti^'ciiinnt, p. (Vji; pj) Public Conveni¬ 
ence, ]). 02i; pi) Koiiuif.r, p 02! : List of Meicantilc 
Diicl.a in tlio United Kinydoin, I'p lini-OL'O. 

De.irlopiiicnt of the Moiicrn Dock System .— 
The first commercial dock in this country tvas 
the Howland Great Wet Dock at Kothei'liitlie, 
constructed in 16C0 by privatecntcrpri.se. This 
dock, known later as tne Greenland Dock, now 
forms part of the system of the Surrey Coiii- 
meroial Docks. Tlio earliest example in this 
country of a dock owned by a niiiuiciiiality is 
the liarbour at Vort-Glasgow on the Clyde, con¬ 
structed by the rannicliiality of Glasgow in 
1662, on account of the distance of the usual 
port, Irvine, and the nei'(‘s.sily of conveying 
merchandise for twenty miles by pack-bor.se.s 
(Deas, “Tlie River Clyde,” Inst, of Naval 
Arch., vol. XXX. p. 20). Tlio next important 
incident in dock liistory is Die construction of 


the Mersey Docks in 1708. In 1665 the gross 
burthen of the 15 vessels that represented the 
shipping trade of Liverpool was 268 tons. At 
this time Liverpool possc-ssed a natural harbour 
of about a mile in length, in a small creek” 
off the north bunk of the Mersey. The mouth 
of tliis pool became, in 1708, the first Mersey 
Dock—the Old Dock, now no longer in exist¬ 
ence (LysLer, on “Recent Dock Extensions at 
Liverpool,” liisL Civ. Eng.^ vol. c. pt. ii). 
This dock was constructed by the Corporation 
of Liverpool (Rccs, Encyclopedia^ vol. zii., art. 
“Docks”). The condition of the great docks 
of the country was as follows (1911):— 

London Docks .—The eight docks described in 
Table A are under the management of the Port 
of London Authority, established by the Port of 
London Act 1908. The docks generally, and the 
channels of approach to them, are entirely in- 
adeijuato to their work, and considerable addi¬ 
tions have been undertaken. 

The Act of 1908 provides that, to enable the 
Authority to repi'csent the varied interests con¬ 
cerned, it should consist of 28 members, of 
whom 1 is appointed by the Admiralty, 2 by 
the Board ol Trade, 4 by tlio London County 
Council (2 being members and 2 not members 
of the Coiinoil), 2 by Llic Coi’poration of London 
(1 being a member, 1 not a member), 1 by the 
Trinity lIou«e. 18 being elected by the Payers 
of Dues, Wharfingers, and owners of Riv'er 
Craft, 1 member, liowever, being elected by 
Wharfingers only. 

Besides the docks and warehouses, the Port 
of Loudon Authoi'ily controls the waterway of 
the Thames from Teddington, p.actically to the 
Nore, a distance of 70 miles, 'flio dock pro¬ 
perties include a total ai.a of 2583 acres, with 
a river frontage about 3 miles, 28 miles of 
quny.s available for shipping, and about 120 
milo.s of railways. 

The dock undertakings were purchased 
through Lilt' issue ot Port Htock in exchange 
for the original slocks of the various companies j 
the amounts wore (1920):— —-m-x 


3% ‘ 

A ” stock (issued 1909) 


4 -\ ‘ 

U" ,, { ,, 1909) 

13.210,706 

3V' 

iis<'ribeil .slock (issiieil 1911) 

2,000,000 


„ ( 1913) 

1,000,000 


„ ( 1^1^) 

1,000,000 


„ ( „ *916) 

500,000 

5^'v 

„ ( „ 1918) 

•1,000,000 


The total aiiunmt of Port Stock authorised 
was t32,(U7,l.'>6 ; a balance therefore remained 
of ,I1,'.56,617. • _ 

Since 1886 the growth in the size of the vessels 
using the Port has been continuous, and the ton- 
iiageoftlic.shippiug entoringandlcav ing the Port 
of London from foreign countries, British posses¬ 
sions and coast-wise, in 1912, was 29,495,621 
tons. A scheme for the devolopmentof the Pori 
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has been arranged to cost about £14,500,000, 
the first part now under constructiou (1911-14) 
costing about £5,0^0,000. Besides the addi¬ 
tions described in Table A, an extensive dredging 
programme has been undertaken, widening and 
deepening all channels ; a large cold store, fitted 
with electric lifts, in Sniithfield, for a further 
80,000 carcasses, is added (total accommodation 
for frozen meat iu London Docks approaches 
1,850,000 carcasses) ; also two additional pneu¬ 
matic graiii elevators, 100 tons an hour capacity, 
with suction-jupcs, etc., and large new Offices. 

Proviiicial Dock Devdopvicnt .—While the 
dock systoin of the Thames was developing, 
that of the Mersey w’as growing rapidly. The 
growth of the cotton trade, and tlio increasing 
importation of American produce, csjtccially 
wheat, stimulated the provision of docks and 
warehouses at the chief ports on the western 
sea-board. The Mersey and the Clyde became 
gi'eat industrial centres and great liai hours, 

Liverpool —'Hie Mersey Ducks and Harbour 
Hoard, formed I'y Act of 18.57—cotisisliiig ol 
28 inombei's, 21 elected by tlie DockRatc-jiayers, 

4i a]>pointcd by the Mi'rsey Conservatiey Coni- 


are a striking feature of the docks. Special 
warehoiiso accommodation for the storage ol 
grain has been ])rovidcd both at Liverpool and 
at BirkcTihcad. The w'ool warehouse will take 
118,000 bales of wool, while the tobacco ware¬ 
house is ])robably the largest warehouse in the 
world. There are largo cold storage depots. 
Tank accomiiiodatiou is provided for the storage 
of petroleum. The railway facilities connect 
the great railway companies with the quays; 
the Board also owns an extensive sy dem of 
lines traversing and interBccting the dock estate 
in all directions. The port is used by all the 
great steamship companies— the Whito Star, the 
Cumird, Elder Dempster, Dominion Line, etc. 
In 1909 the number of vc.s.sels had risen to 
24,799, with tonnage of 16,747,479, the total 
rates paid on vessels £730,469 ; 17 : 7, and the 
rates and dues paid on goods £633,121 : 3 : 5. 
As regai'ds export trade Liverpool stands witli- 
out a rival in tlie Kingdom, as the following com- 
jiarative figures of the values of exports for the 
year 1909 will show : Liverpool, £157,464,098 ; 
London,£120,545,867;Hnll,£27,194,425;Gla8- 
gow, £27,023, 646.; Southampton, £26,710,818. 


Tadle B.-—Meuskv DocKkS. 



Dock KstAte. 

WuLor AuiiU 

Liiii-a! Quayage. 

Depth of Sill. 

LivHr[tool Docks— 

HO Dui^k»aii(l B'l.snis 
Birkenhead Dm-Ks— 
21 Docks uml Basins 

11711 

50(5 

427 acres 21107 --q. yds. 

171 „ .’ii.'iO „ „ 

2(» iiiilc.s 1404 yards 

9 „ 1422 „ 

Varies from 2* 6'^ above to 
20' below O.D.a. 

Varies Iron O.D.S. to 18' 8* 
below O.D.8. 

Total . 

u.7;i 


„ ,, 

34 ,, 1123 „ 


Liverpool Qraviiin Docks . 

Birkuiihoad (iiavini; Dta’ks . 


Li'iigtb ot rioor . 

. 10,117'2" 

. 2,400’0" 

• 

Varii s Both 3’ 1" above to 

1 ' 2" bolow O.D.S. 

Varias from i' 1" to T 8" 

ToUl. 



. I2,.'i77'2" 



New Pocks HTC undflr countructioii. To provide accommodation for voshcP of exceptional sue (up to lOOO ft. 
In Ipiiptli) a Pock of larpe (Inneiisions lias bpen coiistmcted, capable ol being used as a graving Book wlien 
Lficfrtsary. The jJiiU'UisioDS of the Dock are : length, lOilO ft.; width, liiO It. , water area, over 3 acies; depth of 
sill, 2') ft below Old Dock Bill. The New Gladstoao Doc'ks ate t. eonsi.st of Half-tide Dock, S70 ft long by 
180 ft. wide, with a Sill 30 ft. below datinri, a Lock, and two Branch Docks. 


missionera (the First,Lord of the Admiralty, 
the Chancellor of tlio Duchy of Lancaster, and 
the President of the BoaW of Trade)—controls 
the Port of Liverpool and Hirkenliead. 

Tlio docks aro equipped with very powerful 
modern apjilianceB. Hydraulic jKiwcr stitions 
are ])laccd at suitable centres, tJio power being 
used for opening and closing the dock gates, and 
for dealing with cargoes. Steam and electric 
power is also provided. The natural disadvan¬ 
tages of the river— i.e. the bar, and the im¬ 
mense riso of the tide, tho total range between 
high and low water being as much as 33 feet 
on extreme spring tides and 11 feet on neap 
tides—have been met by veiy complete dredging 
ipplianoos, by an immense floating landing- 
stage, nearly half a mile long, carried on iron 
pontoons, and held in position by bridges con¬ 
nected with the shore and stago by swivol joints 
end mooring-ohains. The warehouses and sheds 


In 1919 tlie trat]^ of Livi*’‘^<nTi cxcftffSfMiat 
of any tillier port in ihe 
valufs of total ex]iorts and iffpoiTs were as 
folhiwa : Liverpool, £827,986,112 ; London 
(including (Jupcnborough), £819,875,300 ; 
Hull, £148,02.3,115; Miuich''fetci' (including 
Kuiicorn), £146,890,745 • .Southampton, 
£41,016,404; flhiHguw, £nO,24S,?62. 

Maticin'Mi r ,—The Harbour and Port of^ Man¬ 
chester was eoiistitutod by Hie Manclicstcr Ship 
Canal Act 1885, and the Mj^ncliester Ship 
Canal Co. is the llarboni' Authori^^: tk ^kirt. 
The Shiji Canal was opened for trallie in 1894. 

Maiiuhcstor is now the second jiort for 
cotton in the Kiiig<lom, tho third fruit port, 
and the fourth in value of exports and imjiorts. 
The traffic increasctl from les.s than 1,000,000 
toms in 1894 to ne.arly 5,000,000 iu 1911, 
and tho revenue from less than £100,000 in 
1894 to over £550,000 iu 1910. Tho work 
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has been carried out under i]uexam}>led 
engineering diiriculiies and corresponding ox- 
penso, greatly owing 1o llio «listrict whieli it 
serves being the most densely jKijmlati'd in 
England. 

There are 21 Direi'tors of the Company, 10 
elected by the SliarGholder.s, and 11 by tlio 
Manchester Corporation. The ca])ital powers 
amount to £18,573,230, and the expenditure on 
capital account to June 30, 1910, £16,790,925. 

The imports into Manchester are raw cotton 
(American and Egyptian), timber, grain, oil, 
fruit, frozen meat, wood pulp; the exports arc— 
manufactured cotton, coal, agricultural machines, 
aoids, and an enormous (jiiaritity of general 
merchandise. 

The oqui 2 )inent of the princi])al docks at 
Manchester includes hydraulic, steam, and 
electric cranes of great power. Bonded ware¬ 
houses are also provided. 

Tarlk C.—Manohksteu. 


(а) Principal docks at 

Hanchsster 0 
dockfi (lOtli dock 
proposed). 

(б) ItuncoTu (Bridge- 

wator) Docks (in¬ 
cluding Small 
Graving Dock). 

(c) Manrhester Dry Docks Co. Ltd.— 


Dock estate, -lOrj acres; water 
area, 1‘20 uorBs; quays, 
acres, miles long. 

Total area, 70 acres; water area, 
15 acres ; storage ground (in 
addition), 77 acres. 


, bJl miles Troin Manchoator. 

Shipbuilding and Repairing Yards. 
pAnfr.r.T, Wrtoe fb lOllg, 70 ft. WMO, ftH- 
trance U3 ft. deep; cajiable 
iiig DOCK. ^ liftmg VtiSRols of 2500 tons. 
L 2 miles from Manchester. 

Graving / 535 It. long, 6.5 ft. wide, 22 ft. water 
Docl^ \ on the blocks. 

, Tir.«ir / ‘125 ft. long, 1)5 ft. wide, 18 ft. wator 
Dry liocK I blocks. 

^260 it. long, 63 ft. wide, 10 ft. water 
on tlio blocks; capable of lifting 
vessels of 2UOO tons. 


Floating 

Pontou 




The Canal ha.s its entrance at Eastham, 19 
miles from the bar at the mouth of tlie river 
Mersey. It is 3.5-J miles long, and itb dc]>t)i, 
as w'cll a.s that of the four large docks at Man- 
28 feet. Thera arc three 
.Ea sthum, ml ming fbreo separate en- 
tranecsoywhUU access is obtained wheiievor 
the tide is less than 16 ft. 2 in. above the Old 
Dock sill. The principal docks (see Tabic C) 
at Manchester arc 50 miles from the sea. The 
Company also owois the Runcorn Docks, sliiji- 
building and repauing yards, about fil'ty 
wharves and lay-byes situated at various points 
between Eastham and Manchester; besides 
these there are the Ellesmere Port Docks, the 
Shrop.shire Union Railway (see 
Table E). There are oil tanks owned by various 
oomptnic.s, with a total capacity of 26,912,282 
gallons (99,119 tons), and large oold-air storage. 

4 . grain elevator is situated on the canal, 
storage capacity of 40,000 tons. 

♦.•^Tha Manchester Dock railways arc 80 miles 
In extent and completely intersect «the dock 
estate. The Ship Canal Company’s railways, 
running alongside the canal, are oonuegted with 


the other great railway companic.s of the King¬ 
dom. There is also direct communication with 
fourteen other canal comiKUiies. 

Clyde i^aviinithn ,,—At (llaagow the trustees 
of the (Jlyde Mavigatiou, by dei'peniiig tlie river- 
chaunol and erecting quays upon the banks, had 
jiraotically converted the Clyde in to a dock ; but 
the extension of ti'iule rcniJcred necc.ssary the 
construction of tlio Kingston Dock, 1867, 
Queen’s Dock, completed 1880 ; and Priuce’a 
Dock, completed 1897. The combined area o( 
these docks is 74 acres. The expansion of 
the mineral trade, in the irnportatioii of iron ore 
and the exportation of coal, also led to ilie 
constniction of the Rothesay Dock, Clyiiobank, 
6 miles below Glasgow, opened 1907 and 
having an area of 20^ acres. Special accom¬ 
modation is jirovidcd for landing and hou.sing 
cuttle and .stming tinilicr, and a large granary 
li-us bccii conslrnctcil. Tin* luni Ion aiul Nortli- 
Easteni and London, Midlaiid .^nd Scotli.sh 
Railway (.’oiiij'.Hiites bavi arco ■. thr'iugii liranch 
linos to llic doi-k.s, and Ibc luist-cs o\mi about 
36 inilc.s of haidionr j'aiiway 011 the street 
level. (Sec Table D.) 

Taiu.s D. 

Farticulara as to Glasgow Harbour aiul Hocks, 
1‘Jil. 

FirstActforimprovuigtlio IbvcrClyde 175y. 

First Act for nnprovmg the llarbrniT 

ot Glasgow ... . isno. 

First Act lor making a Do.'.k at G lasgo w I s n). 

Length of (Juays . . . . , I'l,'34 I 111 . ydu 

Area of Quays, '.loads, and blifsl spsce I''.' acres. 

Area of Hbed .sjvico .... .‘U’los. 

Area of Timber Yiiuls . . . . 34 .'icres. 

ArcH of Water Space .... 325 acres. 
Auiount of Pariianieutary Borrowing 

Powors.£S,50(i,0u0 

Amount of Debt.£0,'J7i>,bC8 

Total Capital Kxpuudituru to SOUi 

June lyiO.£'C2 ii8,587 

Total Income of I'rn.stcBK from 1752 . ,£17,25^,267 
Income for year to SCth JuiiC 1910 . £.555,403 

Depth of Walcr, at average J..OW Water’ 

Spring-H-In River . . . 22 1o2JfoeL 

III Glasgow Ilarbour . 16 in 23 feet. 

in Docks.22 to 23 fcct. 

Rise of average Sptiiig Tides— 

In River . . * #■ • 10 to 12 feet. 

In Glasgow ITarbour and Docks . 12 feel. 

For a general description of the other docks 
of the country see Table E. This table gives a 
summary of the jirincipi’l features of each of the 
docks described! "We only regret tluit the limits 
of sjiaco compel the exclusion ol' m.iny intcrc.st- 
iiig dctail.s. Hinco the tabic was iir.st compiled 
in 1392 mucli imiirovomuiit has taken place in 
dock accommodation. Among these may bo 
mentioned those carried out at Bristol, wliero 
the cajiital invc.sied has iucrcasod nearly 
£4,000,000 within the last twenty years, and 
at Southampton, where the capital invested 
has increased over£3,000,000. On the Humber, 
new docks have been opened at Immingham 
(1912) and Hull (1914) in direct communica¬ 
tion wiili the collieries of Derbyshire, Notts, and 
South Yorks, and are equipped for dealing with 
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the rapid shipment of coal, the equipment being 
I.'igolyelectrical. AtCardiirthoareaofdocksand 
basins has inercased^y nearly 100 acres and the 
capital invested by over £2,000,000. ^ery great 
improvements have been made on the river Tyne 
under the care of the Tyne Iniprovoment Com* 
missiouers, who have spent nearly £7,000,000 
on their work. They state, in their rojiort, that 
“the river Tyne is the only port of rtfugo on 
the Kast Coast between the Humber and the 
Forth.” The great improvement in the river 
has been aecoiujianied by a vast increase in the 
industries carried on—sliipbuilding and repair¬ 
ing, chemical works, iron and steel niaiiufac- 
tories, hemp ami wire rope works, ])otterics, etc. 
They add : “While Tyncsiders now living caii 
well lemcinbcr tlio time wlicn there neie less 
than 7 feet of water on the bar at low water, 
there is now a depth approaching 2r) I'ect at low 
walov, shoilly to be increased to 30 feet, and 
vessels ol' the largest class nre onabhid to eiiler 
and leave the port at almost any state of the 
tide.” The docks belonging to the Korlh 
Eastern Ivailway Company also jirovido aecom- 
niodalmn for thu tiinhiT tiallie, (he .stoiagc of 
giain, and oilier cargoes. On the Clyde the 
area of docks and basins lias moie than doubled 
since our statement in ]b'J2, mid the income 
has iiiL-eased in I'ully the same proportion, hi 
this coimcction ne may mod ion that at Swansea 
tho capital invested has inci'cascd Irom about 
£1,400,000 L'' over £4,000,000, while tho area 
of docks and basins lias grown from (iO acres 
to i2‘j acres. At Newport (Moumoiithshiro) 
the area of docks and liasiiis ha.s increased 
from about r>6 to more tlian 150 acies; the 
South Dock, of 110 acres, being the largest 
single dock enclosed by artiiiciai walls in Croat 
Britain. Since 1.^92 the area of the docks and 
basina at Dover has increased from 17A to 91 
acres, ami tlic dniks at Fleetwood irom 10 to 
25 ai:rcs. 

Dock Warrants .—Under this system goods 
may bo “mobilised like money." Siicli good.s 
are necessarily stored at focat iinaiic-ial centres 
under tlio control of public bodies. Beo Cnp.Aii- 
rsd System; Conditioning; Cotton Clear¬ 
ing ; Dock "Wakrant ; Samteino and 
Grading. 

Ejfcct of Economic Chanrjes'upon Docks .— 
Besides the general causes which atfcct the 
business ol docks, certain special causes have 
had important influences ujion thorn. Tlicir 
influGneo varies with the nature of tho trado of 
tho port, and with tho incjdouce of tho dock 
charges. At Liverpool tho incidenoo of the 
charges upon shijts and goods was as follows in 
1910 :—Of a total of £1,290,000, dock tonnage 
rate was 45 per cent, dock rates 27 per cent, 
duos on goods 23 ]ier cent, warehousing 5 per 
cent. At London, under tho old system with 
which the arvangoineiits of the Port of London 
Authority mainly coincide, warehousing yields 


70 per cent and all other charges 30 per cent. 
Thus any clianges affecting warehousing must 
liave more iinjiortaut ellects on Liverpool than 
on London. The warehouses in the Thames 
aro not exclusively lor goods in bond, but tlio 
system of warehousing grew up under a policy 
ol protection, when jirtieles now free of duty 
were taxed and stoied, under tlie supervision of 
tlio customs, in the warehou.scs till tiie duty 
was paid. Tlie facilital.ion of coiumercisl inler- 
eourso makes warehousing less nocossa.y and 
less prolilahle. Maikets become more closely 
drawn together and more .“ciisitive, and the 
lisks and expense of ]irolonged holding of goods 
becomes out of pio|)Oifiou to the jiossible [irofits. 
Among the many ec'oiiomio ollects of the open¬ 
ing of the Sue/. C'aital were two in wliicli docks 
wore directly affected. The lust of these was 
the imjKitus given to the building of steamers 
of large size, tho groat developmout of which 
lias taken jtlacu hIiioo ; the second, its influence 
on the entrepot trade of Great Drifaiii. The 
opening ol tlio Canal reojicned the direct trade 
routes lu'twecn lhno[)e and tlie JCast. 'Ibis, 
with thodcvohqniiciit of international conmiorce 
resulting from vaiious caiisc.s, enabled Fiance 
aud Germany to employ lines of .steamers on 
direct routes liotwcen Continental and K.astoru 
ports, and heneo tho entrojiot trade of Lomlon 
gradually diminished. Other causes also, for 
example tlio lowering of prices, have had the 
effect of stimulating direct communication (cp. 
Deji. Trado Com., licporl, III. Q. 10,848). Of 
these the most potcut was l.c expansion of 
trade, enabling the Cont.iicnlal jjtrts to culti¬ 
vate direct relations with '^hc East. Navigation 
laws (of France and Spain, c.g.) have stimu¬ 
lated direct intcrcoui so by granting bounties on 
ships and cargoes. Although from a national 
point of view tho importance of tho cntrojiot 
trade may bo exaggeiated, and although at its 
highest point it wiis not more than one-sixth 
of the total import o! foreign nnhuo^. tlie 
fluetuatioii.s in iffall'cet T ^ikIou more serinuslj^ 
than any other jiort in tlic Unjt'^J 

NotwitlistanJiiig this tho imports of London, 
£205,()89,879 iii 1009, were the highest in the 
Kingilom, and thecxj'urU, £11 (1,974,184, were 
second only to Liverpool. ^ 

ludividual docks have been sujyect to the 
influence of changes in the technique (/ pro¬ 
duction. Tho alteration in the sugar trade 
through tho extensive substitution of bocti’oof 
for cane-sugar seriou.sly affecUd the re venm 
of tho West India Docks, while tifo sub?iilntior 
of artificial alizarine, and of the aniline dyei 
for madder, oochincal, and other products, hoi 
led to the almost entire disappearance of thesi 
from the Loudon import lists, and to tho im 
portation from Germany and Franco of then 
substitutes. These Bubstitiitos are niainlj 
imported at tho jirovincial ports, e.g, Hull, 
Newcastle, Har^’ich, and LeiUi. 
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Competition in relation to Docks .—In almost 
all tlie provincial ports tlic dock corporations, 
whether nmiiici['al, trustee, or Joint-stock, 
pxerciso a local monopoly. A <:p'eat change 
has recently been brought about by the 
amalgamation of the railway companies in 
1921. In many eases jiorla wliieh were 
originally under tho control of c<jmpeting 
companies are now controlled by a railway 
grouj). Thus ports on the Kast Ooast are 
umler tho control and inaimgemenL of the 
London and North-Kastern Railway (lrou]>. 
This fact must tend to reduce competition 
to smaller dimensions. [Hoc T)o<'Kk, A]tp.] 

IncidcAic^'. of ])ock ChaTtje ^.—The policy of 
dock owners as regards the incidence of cliargcs 
varies very widely. The charges in each ])ort 
have arisen largely through local eiistoin. The 
charges maybe broadly <livided into charges on 
the shii* and charges on the goods. Charges 
on tlio shi]) may be divided into dues and jcnt. 
Dues arc u.sually charged on net register tonnage, 
tliongh they have been from time to time 
cliaiged on the giuss tonnage, as in at 

SundBilaiid. (For discussion on tho jMiliey of 
cliargiiig on tlio net or on the gross ttmiiagc, 
see Royal Com. on Tonnage, lleport, 1881 j 
also e.g. iShijifnog IVot'hl, vol. i. ]»p. 274, 1123, 
305, and 402). Under tho Harbour DocUs Act 
of 1847 preferential rates arc ]nohibitcd. 

Dock rent is charged, as in London, on gross 
louiiaf,e. In some cases lent begins on enUanco, 
ill other cases it begins after a certain ])eiiod 
has ela])sed. Charges on goods may be divided 
into rates including landing, weighing, and 
delivery in tho case of imjioiled goods ; collec¬ 
tion, wharfage, and pmterage in tlio ea,se of 
exported goods ; and warehouse rent. There 
are boside.s sjiccial charges on particular classes 
of goods. 'I’iio rates on goods are fixed jmrtly 
witli regard to the dilfieulty, risk, and cost of 
handling them, and partly with regard to the 
value of the; gmids. At Ihistol no rates are 
charged on exports. It is clear that dock rates 
so iivied must net in a measure as a bounty on 
exports, and as a cowcspoiuling tax on iiiij'orts. 
(On differential rates for fieeinen and foreigners, 
see Maitland, History^ London.) There seems 
niueh need for siinplifiealion in dock charges. 
The classiliwition adojitcil finally by the railway 
companies might foriy tho basis of a elasBifica- 
tion for docks with advantage both to sliippors 
and dock corporations. 

Dock Finance .—The capital invested in docks 
in the United Kingdom may be estimated as 
not less than £200,000,000. This represents 
their probable cost. 

It is doubtful whether tho total return on 
the capital invested can avcr.age from 3 to 3^ 
per cent. In London in 1909 the interest on 
the £9,160,000 “A" Port Stock is at 3 per 
cent; the £13,210,000 “B” Port Stock is at 
4 ner cent. At Liverpool £4,677,000 of the 


loans aro between 4 per cent and 4^ per cent, 
£11,710,000 between 3 per cent and 3j per 
cent, and £64,000 between 2^ per cent and 
per cent. 

Dock OtviiRTsliip, — Tho ownership of the 
docks hi the United Kingdom is distributed as 


follows: 

BLaLo Owiierhliiii. ... 1 

MuiJieipal Do.8 

Local J’ublic Trust Ownership . . 87 

Public Owiicrsliip ... 41 

Joiiit-9tock Ownership . . 84 

Private Do. ... 8 

I’rivat-e Ownership ... 87 


fScc Docks, Ownersliip of, in Appciulix.] 

FiLblic OvmcrsJiip .—The question of public 
ownership of docks has been frequently dis¬ 
cussed. There arc three main joints involved 
—Ist, management; 2nd, public coiivciiicnce ; 
3rd, finance. 

(1) Management .—It is argued tbatunumher 
of men selected by their townsmen for known 
fitness for admiihstiutiou may administrate os 
elliciently a.s similar men selected for the same 
reason by a body of sliareliolders. No consider* 
able support can be found lor objecting to ad¬ 
ministration of docks by jmblic trusts in the 
records of such bodies. The examples ot Liver¬ 
pool and Glasgow arc very noteworthy as highly 
successful aud efheieut trusts. The same class 
of men is employed in the practical details of 
administration, both in companies and in cor* 
])oratioiis. (2) Fnhlic There is 

some reason for doubt wlictlier any general case 
could he made out on ibis ground for or against 
]Hiblic control. The slo^-ness wifli which public 
bodice Roinetiints meeti public demand ha.s Ire- 
(jucutly been exemplilied in the case of docks 
under both joint-stock and public management 
(3) Finanve.—'SVlnU dock pro{)erty may one 
day be extremely remunerative, it is still in a 
period of transition. The joint-stock dock 
Hliareholder baa had, during these past few 
years, in some eases, to go with.qiif Ij^s j^vidend, 
while the pubkic tni^ bondholder hw-, as a 
rule, got Ilia interest. i^ti ns '.'^.‘..3i4(hce*Tt 
sljould be i-cmenibered that inimici]iaUtie8 have 
other resources at their comiuaiid thau dock 
charges. The broad ground ot the advantage 
ill the iniblie interc-t of mi'ilio ownership and 
control of all services wTiicii lye essentially 
local monopolies, is the argument usually eni- 
ploytd in favour of plueing docks under public 
oontrol. (See Monovoi.ins.) 

[Uarb.Docks -and Tiers Olaus^Act 18^7 - 
Com. Ho. of Com. llarh.Acwin., 1883.— Dep. Trade 
Omx. lievort. ill., Entrepot Trade, queries 1U,072, 
10,074, 10,098, 10,109,. 10,283, 10,291,10,673, 
10,692, 10,848, aud 11,334. — Maeplierson’s 

AriTials.—I’ortcr’s Progrm of the Hation, sec. ill., 
1837.—Colquboun, Commerce and Police <tf the 
Thamea.—Locke, Hiat. of Nmigatwn, 1744.— 
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Vaugbau, Trcxts on TJoeks and Commercey 1839t— 
Crufleii, Hist, of the Pori of London, 1843.— 
EduJi, Plan for the Improvement of Die Port of 
London, 1798 .—Reasons for Kxtrndiwj Wharces 
in London, 1797.— Telford an<i Douglas, An Ac¬ 
count of Die Improvements (f the Port of London, 
etc., ISO], — Foi’tow, The Thames and its Jjoets, 
1877.— Capper, The Port and Trade of London, 
1862.— Howell, A Day's Business in Die Port of 
London, 18.'>0. — Vanons liistorics of Ivoiidon an<l 
of tlie TImmes and (list,riel, e.g. JJoydell, M.aitlaiid, 
Pennant, Bniyley, Kniglit, Walford, LofUe.— 
Burrows, The Ciiapie i'orts, 1888.— Dyster, “Re- 
cent Dock Extensions at Liverpool,” Proc. Inst. 
Civ. Kngrs., vol. c. pt. ii.— Mason, A hi^ Hist, 
q/" the Dock Co. at liingston-upon-IlnJl, ISS.o.— 
The Imlnstriid Rivers of the United Kingdom, 
1888.—Deas, “The Hiver Clyde,” Proc. Inst, of 
Navtd Arch., vol. xxx. p. 20. B.A. Me£ting Neui' 
castle, OJicia! Jhmdhook of Industries, 1889.— 
Inst, of Mech. Engrs., Liverpool Meeting, 1891, 
Official Handbook .—Shipping World Annual .— 
Lindsay, Hist o' Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce, 1874. — “Dock Companies Shares,” 
Jour. StaL 5off.,x.xxix.p.49.5.—TurnbnII, 2>oci and 
Port Charges. —Tbubron, Dock and Port Charges. 
—“ Floatinc Docks in London,” Industries, vol. i. 
p. 337.—Harcourt, Docks and Ilnrbours.—First 
Annual Report of the Port of Loiulon Authority, 
Slst March 1910 —Port of London Authority, 
Visit of the InsUtulc of Journalists, I7th Se])t. 
1910. — TaUc.^ of Rates arui Charges.—Accounts 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board.—The 
Pori of Liverpool ; Its Rise and Progress.—Puri 
of ManDiester Official Sailing List and Shipping 
(riiidc. —Broodbaidc. Sir .1. (4., Ilidoru of the 
Port of Liotdoii (2 vols.), 1921.—liarpor, 11. W., 
The Purl of I.ondoii Act, 19()S [Lomboi, 1910). — 
Charh's Booili. Lift and Lobuur of the People in 
London, 1903!^ K. r. il. 

DOCK liAliOUK. The inlbinuitiiui i^iveti 
by Charles Buorii in Jd/c and Jjidiour of 
the People in London, vol. .8, Second Series 
(Indusi uy), remains the best source i'or inlonna- 
tion on the coiidition.s of men cmjdoyed daily 
ou the docks and whaives and in waiehonsc.s, 
now under tlie eoiilrul of the Port of London 
Aullidffiy, kii3' Lilll^u^jarnings., 
*^^’h^»*^l>loyod are mentioned in the First 
Iluport of that ^liithority for the year endetl 
31st March 1910 as follows:— 

“All the undertakings transferred to the 
Authority wore Jound to be working under dif¬ 
ferent systome in regard to the einployirieiit, 

, paymeii't, and classification of stalf; and the 
work of reconciling these dilleiences in jiiactice 
and of a general re-classification is making 
cood progress, t The annual charge in rc- 
iuperacnnation and benevolent allow¬ 
ances *&t ])resent amounts to £70,405. The 
question of establishing one fcnsion .scheme 
for th'e whole of the staff is under cunsider- 
, att&n- ^ . 

• ►“T![ke staff of tlii Authority at the Slst 
.ft«rol^l910 numbered 11,297, as follaws :— 


Salaried staff . . . * . . 

■WaRcs fttflll— 

iVrmaucnt men on the establisliniont .0,074 
Not establiHhod, but rcgulurly eiu 
ployed by the week.... 2,123 

ExLi.'i moil— , 

Daily average.2,fl44 

11,297 " 

And tho Report continues; “In accordaiiofl 
with tho requirements ol section 28 of the Act, 
the AuLhoiily lias taken into consideration the 
question of the rcguhuion of the engageineiit 
of casual labour.” 

Ill tunc it may be expected that the organisa. 
tion of tlie labour required will be ari-angod on 
a belter fouling than ]ueviously. 

Meanwhile Mr. Booth’s rrinarks on tho sub¬ 
ject will be read witli intciesl. “The earnings 
of the professional docker are shared by a eon- 
siderable nuiiiber of incomers fioin other trades 
who seek work at tho docks, not bc(■ans<^ tlie 
docks ai'c busy, but because tlieii own trailes 
are slack, and herein lies the peculiar dilliculty 
of dock indiistiy. If, instead of coming ut 
.all times, these men from other trades were in¬ 
troduced only when the docks were busiest, 
their numbers could even bo increased with 
advantage, and, combined with a reduction in 
his own ranks, would probably Iea<l to improvr'- 
ment in tlie po.sitioii ol the professional docker ‘ 
“Tho varying demand for labour at tho docks 
can be provided for in four dill'eumt ways: (1) 
by maintaining at all times a suflieient force to 
cope w’ith the largest amount of work ofl'eriiig ; 
(2) by working overtime when needed; (3) by 
drawing upon outside labour /or additioiml 
bands in busy times; (1) by jin.^itjioning some 
of tlie work. Ol tliese lour it i?. iijion the first 
aionc that the eiii|ihiyer.s now rely, and the 
only mitigation of its liaulslii]) is the exloiit to 
which the men may themselves find other woik 
in .slack times.” 

The W'age.s leeeived are difliciilt to e.stinmte. 
The work includes great variety of labour, 
stowing cargo requiring skill and care ; dis¬ 
charging (au'go, though not needing exactly the 
exercise of the same qualities, must be etlieieiiLly 
performed. The classe^ employed extend from 
the “Amalgamated Stevedores Society ” down 
to general and casual labourers. The average 
value of tlie work of tlie two la.st-mentioned 
classes may be put at fj;om 4s. 6d. to 4s. 3d. 
for those regularly employed. It is inqiossiblc to 
estiniato the earnings of the casual labourer. A 
careful regulation of the work is e.ssen tial to avoid 
the evils so long connooted with dock labour, 
Into the mothod.s propo.sed to seeiiro this we 
canuot go liere. Mr. Boolli truly says, “of all 
tho causes of poverty and misery, irrogular 
work, coupled, as it always ninst be, with 
irregular lives, is by far tho greatest. A change 
in this would etlect more than almost anytliing 
else eoiild do for the welfare of the people.” 
To the owners of dock property also a ^ropo 
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ttirangement lor tlie supply of efficient and 
dependable labour is most important. It is 
regularity of employment which it is most 
desirable to secure. Tlie more regularly 
employed men c%Laiii also the higher rates 
of i)ay. 

The statement given above refers to the 
labour employed in the London doclcs. The 
(.•iroumstanoes of the other docks in tliecoimtiy 
diller coiisidei'ably from these, i)ut wliat has been 
stated will show the importance of tlii-^ industry 
to the commei’ce of the Uniiod Kiiigiloni. 

(lioolh, lAfe and Labonr of the People in Lon¬ 
don^ vol. lii. second sejiiis.] 

DOCK WAllKA-NT. A document by which 
ii dock company or otlier dock owner certifies 
that the h(»lder is entitled to receive certain 
gooils sjK’cilicd therein, <lejiosited with such 
dock company or other dock owner (sec Dock 
warnnda in art. l.)i,)CK, ]i. filf*). A dock 
warrant is generally transfcrahlo by indorse¬ 
ment ; a hnhlcr, though in good faith, and 
thougli lie had given value for it, was formerly 
in a less favourable position than the holder of 
a bill of lading; but since the Factors Act of 
1 877 a transfer of a warrant by the buyer or 
owner of the goods to which it refers, to a person 
wl)o takes the document in good faith, has “the 
saiRc effect for defeating any vcndor’.s lien or 
right of stojipage, in as the transfer of 

a bill of lading lias for defeating the right of 
Htoi-iiugc in transitu” (Factors Act, 188tb §10). 

(SiJe COMMEimiAL INSTRUMENT.) E. S. 

DOCQUir/r. (1) Declaration by a notary 
authenticating an instrument of sasine (Scot¬ 
land, before 1845); (2) Declaration by a notary, 
.by a justice of the ])(-ace, or by the parish 
minister in hi.s own parish, autlionticating the 
signature of a }icrso!, unablo to \\Tite (Scotland) ; 
(3) AuthenticatiOii of a mcreaiitilc account by 
sigiiaturc, iiiifials, or jotting. 

[Scotland ; Dickson ou Evidence, §§ 797-800.] 

A. 1). 

DOCTRINAIRE is a term of reproach desig¬ 
nating one who apj)lic.s tlicory without due 
regard to facts, "ijic ilocf.rimiire forgets that 
ill social science a consilience between deduc¬ 
tion and verification iS gcm^rally requisite (see 
Mill, Liniic, bk. vi. cli. viii. ix.) Ho is like 
the Aristotelian doctors in the age of Galileo, 
wlio continued to believe that bodies fall faster 
the heavier they ai^ in sjiko of expcrimoiits 
ju’oving the contrary. However, such ojien 
defiance of facts is rare even in political economy. 
An instance is the resolution of the Britisli 
parliament tliatbaiik notes had not depreciated 
with resjiect to gold in 1811, wlieii the guinea 
was commonly exelniiigcd foi‘ 248, shillings in 
paper money and silver. The more usual typo 
of doctrinaire is one who has, so to speak, a 
tolerably oorroet theory of gravitation, hut 
makes no allowanoo for the resistance of the 
air. The omis.sion of this concrete fact may or 


may not be serious according to circumstances. 
The abstraction may be legitimate in the casa 
of a atone drojiped from a height, but fatal in 
the case of a Icatlior. An economic principle 
like laissez-faire may be valid in general, but 
in some important case be counteracted by 
peculiar circumstances. Such jieculiaritiea dis- 
tiuguish the labour market from markets in 
general (see Marshall, Principles of Economics^ 
bk. vii. cliaps. iv. v. vi.) TIiosc who opposed 
the Factory Acts on the princijilo of laissez-faire 
were doctrinaires—so time has proved. But 
lirior to the additional experience of the last half 
century it was not easy to sec who was the 
doctnnaire and who the empiric. A hesitation 
between tho rule, and the cxeojition may often 
be reasonable. In general no short and handy 
nilc can bo given for steering between tho 
Scylla of crajiiricism and tho Charyhdis which 
swallows up the doctrinaire. Some cautions 
against the more dangorou.s extreme, some educa¬ 
tion of the instinct or tact which is requii-ed in 
oriler to hold the right mean, may be obtained 
from the examjde of those who have made ship¬ 
wreck, and fiom the precejits of the wise. 

A signal example is aUbrdcd by tho so-callod 
currency princijdein banking (see Bank Note; 
CuuiiENoy Doctrine), which was held by 
Lord Overstone, and largely influenced the 
Bank Act of 1844. Those who relied on this 
principle fixed too exclusive attention on the 
“quantity-theory” of money, neglecting inci¬ 
dents peculiar to a convertible currency, and 
the fact that bank notes form but a small 
part of the English cireulaticn. Tho theory 
is contrary to the fact that after crises, while 
prices have greatly fallen, tl’» notes in the 
hands of the public bivo gteatly increased (see 
I’algravc, Ju)irnal of Lbe Bankers' Jnsiiiute, 
January 1890), Other examples are aflbrdcd by 
some of Ricardo's followers. Ricardo, aa Pro¬ 
fessor [Marshal] says, is “ more responsible than 
any one else fur the habit of endeavouring 
to express great euonomic doctrines in short 
sentences, ' for instaimc, “The natural price 
of labour is t^at piiee wiik-ii *is 1te?j!Jisary to 
enable the labourers otie with iiiolhcr subsist 
and to perpetuate their raec^(Pu?. P.con., ch. v.) 
“ A tax on wages is in fact a tax ou jtrofita” 
{ihUi. ch. xvi.) “Nothing i.s more common 
than to see hats or malt ri.se when taxed . . . 
so with labour, when wagPfe are taxed, its price 
rises” {ibid,) “Tho natural tencfcncy pf profits 
is to fall ” (ch. vi.) Those who have interpreted 
these dicta literally, without regard to qualify 
iug passages, both “the li|.ngcrs - ou of the 
science who liave used it sini^dy as*au Migifle 
for kee})ing the working tdasses in their places,” 
and al.so some socialists—may be coii.sidered 
doctrinaires (see Marshall, Principles of Eco¬ 
nomics, pp. 63, 532, 672). Tlie appellation 
was probably deserved by M'Culloch when he 
applied to the concrete c.aso of Ireland his 
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abstract theory that a landloi’d does not injure, 
but rather benefits his eoniitiymen by becoming 
an AnsENTF.B (q.v.) However, in this^ and 
other iustancos, it may be proper to attrilnito 
the mistake rather to the reasoning process 
than to a neglect of ex})crieiicc. The holder of 
a false doctrine is not necessarily a doctrinaire. 
Still it is true that the bad coiisequoucca of 
wrong theories have been aggravated by neglect 
of ordinary experience and want of common 
sense. Examples of wrong theories and their 
consequences will be found in the articles on 
BaIjANCE 01'' Tuade ; MEKCA^■TT^E System ; 
Physiocrats; WacesFund, and many other 
headings —hegiuning with L. P. Aheili.e (<7.u.) 
the doctrinaire wlio taught that a rise in the 
price of corn was beneficial to the community, 
and that high corn prices make high wages. 

Such iustJinces fully justify Burke’s condem¬ 
nation of the mathematical method in hnman 
affairs (Hii/fecfions on the French JicvohUio-n, 
Letter to a Noble Lord, el pamm). _ Burke’s 
indignatiou is dhccted chiolly against the 
political doctrinaires of Ins own time. But it 
is ecjually apjdicable to the “economists and 

8opliistcr3”ofalaterage. It should bu noticed 

that the same Burke docs not on occasion shrink 
from applying economic theory with some 
severity (see Thowjhis on Scarcity, remarks on 
the “ Labouring Poor ”). An instructive protest 
against the abuse of absti’act reasoning is con- 
taiuccl ill Richird Jones’s Herd ami other 
writings. Whewell, in his prclaee to the works 
of R. Jones, aptly eomparcs tha doctrinaire to 
one who should assume that the surface of the 
earth was entirely determined hy gi-avitation ; 
making ab 3 trai,i,iou of the forces of cohesion by 
which tho mountains arf “ in fluctuation fixed. 
To complete the metaphor, it sliould ho observed 
that the abstract liypothcsis works very well for 
the greater part of tlio surface of the terraqueous 
globe. The difficulty is to disocni in each case 
what is the character of the siihiect matter, liow 
far thehypotliesisof perfeotfluidityisadmi.ssihle. 
The iini»i'ttV't'’,gf facts cannot he stated more 
emphafelly than"hy Mil} '»'» Umettled Qiies- 
*Th 0 ccon^ijfiiBt must not rest satisfied 
until he has examined ail the facts which appear 
eontrary to his tlicory, and cither made allow¬ 
ance for exceptions, or ascertained that the 
appearance was illjpory. The theorist who 
will not taki^this trouble must be content to 
hold liii opinions with great modesty. Mill 
repeats this lesson in his account of Auguste 
Comte ; whose warnings against tho_ danger of 
Jsoluting politicals economy' from social science 
dceeryo iSuch attention. Another source of 
instruction is afforded,in the German historical 
sohoiA Those especially who have shown that 
tteey appreciate the valne of abstract reasoning 
hee 'VyagnJr, QuATtfrlV Jourtud of Eamimics, 
-*^801 teach with authority that theory without 
•’* 9 ipmeiice is barreu. The methoa of I rof. 


Cohn is very instructive. In his classical work 
on English railways he overthrows hy^ argu¬ 
ments drawn from experience the dootrinaii’ea 
wlio preach an equal mileage rate and farM 
proportionate to cost. Ovci' the ruins of tliis 
demolished doctrine he builds, upon a broader 
basis of fact, a new theoiy which differs from 
tho old, not in being less simple—for it is 
capable of being expressed in mathematical form 
(see Hadley, Jlailwciy Transportation, Appendix; 
and art. on Dutoit)— hut in better represent¬ 
ing tho real circumstances. Among English 
economists who have stigmatised the intellectual 
vice which is the subject of tliis article should 
be noticed Cliff’e-Leslie (Essays '); Prof. Ingram 
(Presidential Address, Section F, British Asso¬ 
ciation, 1878); Hr. Cunningham (Growth oj 
Eaylish Govuncroe, passim). Even uiiscientilio 
writers like Caui.yi.h (q.v.) may impart com¬ 
mon sense. Literaiy hiinionr is a potent 
antidote against the crotchets of doctrinaires. 
Take as examples: Voltaire’s “L’honimc all* 
qiiarante ecusScott's Malachi Malagrowther; 
some of 'Thomas L. Peacock’s siovies, especially 
Crotchet Castle; part of Ruskin’s Unto this Lust 
(Austilaot Poi.inc.vL Ecu.nomy ; Fact.s). 

r. T. I. 

DOCTRINE OF POPULATION (Mai.tbu8> 
See Maptuus, Rev. T. R.; Population. 

DOGMA. This term, which properly should 
signify nothing more than opinion, lias come to 
signify an opinion adojited without proof and 
maintained with passion. In ]iolitic,al economy 
the term dogmatic, like the terms abstract, 
nnhi.storical, etc., is often applied to the old, or, 
as they are more iudnlgeutly dc.scribcd, the 
classic,al economists. Tliesc economials are 
sometimes supposed to have based their system 
upon certain arbitrary assumptions or dogmas 
sucli as tho universal sellishncsa of human 
nature, the universal prevalence ot competition, 
and the universal tendency of population to 
outrun tho moans of subsistence.. They are 
sometimes contrasted with the later economists, 
who are said to have employed induction rather 
than deduction, and to hw'o consulted history 
rather tlian to have employed argiunents derived 
from tho working of tneir own minds. The 
difference in so far as it exists is only one ol 
dc'Tce. No economist—indeed no scientific 
inquirer—can avoid holding opinions which 
those who differ'from h*m might st^matise 
as dogmas. Tlie processes of induction and 
Idatovical inquiry would be both endless and 
fniitlesa to one who undertook them wdth a 
perfectly blank mind. Induction is possible 
only if we assume the uniformity of nature. 
History has no lessons for us if we do not 
assume a certain continuity in human character. 
In framing an induction or in writing a liist^ 
there is always implied a process of solectioii 
among numberless facts. Sucli a acloction can 
proceed only upon some principle adopted hy 
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the inquirer; a principle which be does not 
find, but bring. “Let any one watch the 
manner in which he himself unrayels a compli- 
tuted mass of cvideiioe ; let him obserye how, 
for instance, ho elicits the true history of any 
occumnee from the involved statements of one 
or of many mtnesses j he will find that he docs 
not take all the items of evidence into his 
mind at onoe and attempt to weave them 
together; he cxtc!Ui»oriaes, from a few of the 
jmrticiilars, a first rude theory of the mode in 
which tho facts took place, and then looks at 
the other statements one by one to try whether 
they can be reconciled witli that provisional 
theory or what alterations or additions it 
requires to make it square with them ” (Mill, 
Loijic, l)k, iii. ch. xiv.) Hardly any progress 
therefore can be made in political economy 
without uasnming certain general pro])Ositions. 
On the other hand, such propositions must bo 
regarded as merely provisional, and must always 
be liable to revision as research goes on. The 
same remark applies to tlie couclusioua reached 
from such premisses which in turn afford a 
point of departure for new theorising. 

[See articles Classical Economists; Doctuin- 
AIUK, and the authorities therein cited.] 

V. c. M. 

DOITKIN. A small base coin—probably 
of Flemish origin — proliildted by Statute 3 
Henry V. cli. i. Hence the expression “not 
worth a doit." h. Hb. 

T)OLE-FISH. Tho proportion of fish received 
os their allowance or share, according to custom, 
by the fishermen employed in the North Sea 
fisheries. 

[Statute 35 Henry VIII. ch. vii.] H. Ha. 

DOLES. A dole is defined by Dr. Johnson 
as “provisions or money distributed in charity,” 
but tho ordinary use of the term in modem 
times implies somewhat more than this. A 
dole is now generally understood to he opposed 
to regular or permanent help, and to be com¬ 
paratively sinal 1 in amount. Doles figure largely 
ill the charitable beqqests of old time. Thus 
at Oxford, on St. Thomas’s Day, there were 
given away more than Ibventy such, ranging 
in value from 13 b. fid. np to £6, and hardly 
any town or i)arish in England is without them. 
Every kind of condition may be attached. They 
are confined to freemei?, to residents in certain 
liarishos, to regular attendants at church, to 
widows, to spinsters, to servants, to young 
men, to old men, to cripples, to the blind. 
The modern spirit, embodied in soheraes issued 
by the charity commissioners, has abolished 
large numbers of them, but they still survive 
in places which resist reform. The objections 
‘to the dole-system are numerous and weighty. 
“The practice of distributing doles,” said Sir 
George Jessel in the famous Campden case, 
“should be more honoured in the broach than 
In the observanoe. There is no doubt that it 
VOU L 
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tends to demoralise the poor and benefit no 
one . . . the extension of doles is simply the 
extension of mischief.” What are the grounds 
for so sweeping a condemnation! The first 
principle in administering charity is that it 
should be adequate to its purpose of relieving 
distressorre-establishingiiideiiendence. Neither 
of these objects is secured by doles, 'fhey are 
not sufficient in amount to meet a crisis, nor 
continuous enough to provide for old age; in 
many cases it is expressly forbidden that the 
same person shall bo a recipient on two consecu¬ 
tive occasions. Again, they are often so numer¬ 
ous, and so unimportant in amount, as to be 
given without any of that preliminary inquiry 
which is essential to wise almsgiving, and hence 
they fall largely into the hands of persons who 
make anything but a good use of them. The 
conditions attached to the receipt of doles arc 
often of an absurd kind. They hardly ever 
further their object, they lead to gross hypocri.sy. 

It is idle to suppose that any religious body 
receives moral support from the membership of 
those who are attracted by them ; in the gr-oat 
majority of cases it is brought into disrepute 
by the inconsistency of the profession and 
practice. Hence, far from being strengthened 
by such gift-s, religion itself comes under tho 
suspicion of aiding and abetting unreal con¬ 
formity, and its moral influence is weakened 
and its progress stayed. Add to those objec¬ 
tions the canvassing for such gifts, the loss ol 
self-respect involved, the temptations to dis¬ 
honesty in appearance and in phrase, the 
melancholy effect on children cf witnessing such 
conduct on the part of their parents, the in- * 
duceinent offered to give ?*p tho attempt to gain 
an honest liveliliood and seek it by begging 
and fawning, the attractions which such 
periodical distributions have for the idle and 
self-indulgent from every quarter to settle in 
tho favoured parish or town, and it is not diffi¬ 
cult to see that charitable bequests in the form 
of doles tend almost inevitably to.increifiS the 
very evils which ttieir fqj.mdcre hojjed to abatCy 
A single example will illus^ate this. •The 
; charities of the city of Bristol were, in 1892. 
estimated thus:—endowed £50,000, subscrip 
tion and Colston £41,000, private £50,000, in 
addition to a poor-law expcntj^tiire of £65,500— 
in all £196,600 annually spent on population 
of 221,66.5 (census of 1891). And whit are 
the results of the system pursued in many 
cases ? It is said to demoralise and pauperise. 
“The poor, qualified by residence in jarishe*., 
in which endowments exist t(r receive their 
benefits, look upon them as a right, apply for 
tliora regularly, irrespective of need, and accept 
them with thanklessness. Jealousies and dis¬ 
contents grow round their distribution. The 
thought that they will fall in induces unthrifti¬ 
ness ; debts are run up to be paid off by them; 
and if not this, being something beyond and 
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outsiiJo the ordinary aourcoa of income, they are 
deemed fittingly applicable for some unwonted 
and needless expenditaro. Many waste their 
hearts in expectancy, and their time—years 
may be,—better spent in efforts to earn their 
living, in the continual pursuit of gifts. The 
adroit professional charity-hunters get the lion’s 
share of them. The industrious old people find 
themselves too late. Much of the money, and 
even gifts in kind, quickly sold or pawed, are 
spent in drink” {The Gc^ition of the Bristol 
Voor). So far doles have been treated as a 
form of bequest only. The same characteristics 
and the same results are seen in part in the 
case of indiscriminate charity by individuals, 
and of ont-door relief given by boards of 
guardians. 

\Charity Commission Act. ed. R. B. Mitcheson, 
1887.— Charity Commission Reports.—Charilies 
Register and Digest, lutrod. pp. cxlv. et seq. — 
Poor Law CofMnissivn, Report and Evidence 
(1837).— Report of the Committee to Inquire into 
the Condition of the Bristol (1885).— Con¬ 
fessions of an old A Imsgiver (1871).] L. B. P. 

DOLLAR 

History of, p. fl2fl; of Account, p. 027 *, Hard (Stock Ex¬ 
change use of word), p. ; Hard Spanish, p. 027 ; 
United States—gold and silver dollar, p. 027; Trade 
(United State.s), p. 627; Marla Theresa or Levantinor 
Thaler, p. 028; Mexican or Peso, p. 028 ; South and 
Central American BepuhUcs and British Honduras, p. 
628. 

Dollar, History op. The name dates 
from the year 1617, when the Counts of 
Schlick directed a largo coinage of the already 
familiar silver “ gulden groseheu ” in Joachims- 
thal (t.e. SL' James’s Dale) in Bohemia, whence 
the coins came to be known as JoachvmVialcr, 
or simply thaler, the coin of the Dale, In 
1566, at tho Convention of Augsburg, the 
thaler was adopted as an imperial coin, under 
the name of “ reichs-thalor,” or “ rix-dollar." 
At this date the millesimal fineness of tho coin 
was reduced from 937*5 to 888, though the 
woig^i cemained the eighth of u Cologne mark, 
or about 451 grains* troy, '^he standard was 
again settled Leipzig in 1690, and subse¬ 
quently in 1763 ; but these changes, and the 
history of the rix-dollar, are unimportant for 
the purposes of this article, seeing that 
witli tho close of tho 17 th century the name 
(modified <to “dollar”) was usurped—at least 
arao^ English-speaking peoples—by a Spanish 
coin, the history of wliich it is now necessary 
to trace. 

^Xhe^unit of the (silver) monetary system of 
Spain had bt&n the “real” or “royal” since 
at*lea8t tho days of Pedro tho Ci*uel (before 
1369) and was retuned by Eerdinand and 
,Isabella in their Mint Edict of 13th June 
T497. It was the multiple of this unit, the 
“piece of eigh£'' reals, weighing by law 
4^*9 grains, of'931 millesimal Oneness, and 
therefore containing some 394^ grains of fine 


silver, which was poured' forth from the 
Spanlsh-American mints after the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru, early in tho 16th century, in 
such profusion as to bcco^aio a universal coin, 
reaching even China—by way of Goa and the 
Philippines—before tho close of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. Thus, as tho rix-dollar and the “piece of 
eight" were practically of identical fine weight 
and value—48. 6d. sterling being the accepted 
standard,—it came about that, the geographical 
meaning of “dollar” (or thaler) having been 
forgotten, the “piece of eight” obtained the 
name of the “Sj)anish dollar.” And, as me 
rix-dollar began to loso, even in Germany, its 
earlier importance—except as money of account 
—tho name “ dollar,” from the beginning of 
the 18th century onwards, was entirely usurped 
by the Spanish coin, which after 1686 ceased 
in the Peninsula to be a “piece of eight,” and 
became a ploco of ten reals of “new jdato.” 
In 1723 the Bourbon kings of Spain, in iss^iing 
the new device of the “globe dollar,” took the 
oj^portunity to reduce the gross weight to 417‘6 
graiiLS, and the millesinml fineness to 916-6, 
and in 1772 the fineness was further reduced to 
902*7 for the later device of the “ Carolus,” or 
“pillar" dollar. The latter standard was 
preserved in Spain up to 1848, and survives tr 
the present day in tlie Mexican dollar, Ujc lineal 
descendant since 1821 of the Spanish dollar. 

It should be added that under Spanish role 
the dollar was uniformly below standard. 
Prior to 1728 its fine content was found by the 
English mint to be only 385.grains, as against 
394*6 by mw ; between 1728 and 1772 only 
377 grains, as against 382*8 by law; and be¬ 
tween 1772 and 1810 only 37l grains, as 
against 377 by law. Tho Mexican dollar, 
dating from 1821, has steadily improved, until 
in the present day, as shown by investigations 
at the London Mint in 1891, the dollar is 
practically up to its legal standard. 

Though Spanish America was lost to Spain 
by the revolutionary wars of 1810-21, and 
though with 1810 the Spanish dollar practically 
eeased to bo coined, yet it still continues to 
circulate as the stanuard coin, to tho exclusion 
of the Mexican dollar, the dominant coin of the 
far East, in certain Malay and Siameso-Malay 
States—Rhaman, Leg6, Palani, and, to a leas 
degree, Kelantan. But, of far greater import¬ 
ance than the modem circulation of the S^^nish 
dollar itself is tho line of its desceudanta. 
Apart from (i.) tlio dollar of the Philippines ; 
(ii.) the Mexican dollar and (hi.) the nebased 
piastre of Turkey ; the Spanish dollar h is origi¬ 
nated the silver dollar of the United States, 
which, in 1785, was avo«vcdly modelled! on the 
average of tho Spanish coins in circulation^ aiid 
so indirectly of the gold U.S. dollar wCfirtli 
49‘3I6d. sterling. Another gold descendanr«.|i t 
the two-dollar piece of Newfoundland. Tbo.!- 
Hong-kong Mint dollar of 1666^8, tbf 
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Japanoae “yen,” of 1871 onwards, and the 
recent Canton dollar, are immediately deiived 
from the Mexican, not the Spanish dollar. 
Most of the SoutlP American dollars are now 
“dollars” only in name, being in reality fivo- 
frano pieces weighing only 25 (instead of 
slightly over 27) grammes. In Spain, which 
has adopted the monetary system of the Latin 
Union, the new five-peseta, or five-franc, piece 
is similarly known as a dollar. 

[Synonyms. Piera dc k oclio, Peso dnro, Piece 
(or Royal) of Eight, Piastre, Colonatn, Cob (from 
a>ba, slang Spanish for Ueal) Gourde, Escudo dc 
Plata, etc.] 

[Bccher, I>a3 Oest&rreichisr.he At^nzwesen (Wien, 
1838).—Heiss, Monedas UispcL'no • Christianas 
(Madrid, 1865).—Liudornian, Monty and. Legal 
Tender in the United Stales (1877).—Zedler, 
Universal-Lexicon (1745), s.v. “Thaler.”— Mint 
Report for 1891.1 R. C. 

Dollar or Account. On the stock ex¬ 
change of London it has been for many years 
usual to reckon the United States dollar as 
worth always 48. ; although the actual exchange 
value of the American dollar is usually near 
48. 2d. It is obviously useful to have, for pur¬ 
poses of quotation, a dollar which is worth 
exactly one-fifth of a ])Ciund sterling. American 
railroad shares are ahvay.s quoted in these 
dollars, and the par value of 100 dollars stock 
in New York would be, as a rule, nearly 103 
dollars in Lvondon ; and the dollars in which 
dividends on those shares ai-e j>ai(l give the 
shareholder a rather better percentage than 
ap])ears when tho rate of dividend is reckoned 
at 80 much (>cr 100 of the nominal 4s. dollars 
in which London quotations are given, a. B. 

Dollar, fIAUI)(^^oc^■ Exehangeuse of wont). 
This was tlie name given on the London 
stock exchange to certain bonds issued by tho 
state of Buenos Ayres. A hard dollar was ori¬ 
ginally intended to mark tho difleronce between 
two currencies of the Argentine Republic, the 
soft dollar having fallen to an indefinite depre- 
oiation in consequence of the over-issue of pap5r 
money by that stator The hard dollar, then, 
had a special value; b^t in the year 1889 it 
WAS found expedient to convert tho hard dollar 
bonds into sterling bonds bearing 3^ per cent, 
so discreditable was it found by the Argentine 
government that its “hard ’’ dollars should be 
depreciating almost as much as the baser cur¬ 
rency from which it w’as formerly distinguished. 

A. K. 

Dollar, Hard {^Spanish). The old Span¬ 
ish dollar was known as the peso duro, or hard 
dollar. It was struck and issued from 1707 
to 1808, when the peseta (franc) system of cur¬ 
rency was adopted in Spain. 

Tho following is a list of tho various weights 
and finenesses at which this coin was issued at 
different times; from which it will be seen 
that, for a coin oiroulatiiig for so long a period 
u 101 years, the variations were not great: 
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Year. 

We 

il rains. 

gbt. 

1 

S 

g 

0 

So . 
aS5 

S-9 ^ 

Value In 
silver 925 
lino at 
5s. 6d. per 
ounce. 

Value in 
standard 
silver 
franca 
(900 fine). 

1707-2S 

423*89 

27*4fi8 

030-500 

pence. 

58*638 

franca. 

5 *080 

1728-72 

417*74 

27*004 

009*722 

66*491 

6-471 

1772 

417*74 

27*004 

902*778 

56*004 

5*429 

1848 

405*75 

26*291 

900*000 

54*281 

6*258 

1850 

402*87 

20*105 

900*000 

53*897 

5*291 

IS54-C.S 

400*04 

25*000 

900*000 

53*598 

6*192 


The snbdivisions of thejoeso duro were all, 
until the year 1864, of proportionate weight 
and fineness to tho peso. In tliat year the 
escudo, or half-peso, only was struck hi metal 
of tho same linenoss as the peso, the romaiuing 
divisional pieces becoming merely tokens, with 
a millesimal fineness of 810. These coins, how- 
ever, were still coined projKirtionate in weight 
to the hard dollar. 

The hard dollar, which was first struck in 
1772, is of exactly tho same weight and fineness 
as tho Mexican dollar, and was, in fact, the 
coin of which originally the Mexican dollar was 
the copy. F. E. A. 

Dollar (United States). The standard of 
value ill the United States, and both a gold 
and a silver coin. 

Gold Dollar .—Standard gold coin first 
authorised by Act of Congress in 1849, and 
first issued in that year. Weight 25’8 grains, 
fineness 900. Value; English standard (916*o 
fine at £3 : 17 : 10^ per oz.) 49'32d. ; French 
standard (900 fine) 5'18 francs. 

Silver Do/Zar.--Standard sliver coin first* 
struck in 1793. Woigkt 416 grains, fineness 
892’4 ; altered in 1837 to weight 412*5 gi’ains, 
fineness 900. Value: hlnglish standard (925 
fine at 5a. 6d. per oz.) 55'184d. ; French 
standard (900 fine) 5*346 francs. The coinage 
of silver dollars was discontinued in 1873, when 
the gold dollar was established the sole stand¬ 
ard of value. In 1878, however, ''n#,ct was 
passed reinstatiffg tho#:ilv'er dollar as a stan'^- 
ard coin, and their coinage vut'i recommenced. 

V. E. A. 

Dollar, Trade (United States). A silver 
coin struck for use in the trade between the 
United States and China during the five years 
1874 to 1878 inclusive. Weight*420 CTaius, 
fineness 900. Value; English standara (925 
fine at 68. fid. per oz.) 56*19d. ; French 
standard (900 fine) 5*443 francs. These coins 
were originally legal tender “in the^ Unit**'^. 
States to ths amount of ?5, MTt were demone¬ 
tised in 1876, and were thou only struck for 
defiositors of bullion on tho condition that they 
were exported. In 1878, however, their ooin- 
ago was discontinued, as considerable quanti¬ 
ties had found their way back to the United 
States, where they were put into circulation 
at a profit The total amount coined wm 
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186,969,860, equal to nearly £8,000,000 ster¬ 
ling. Those circulating in the United States 
(about $7,000,000, or roughly £1,400,000) 
were redeemed by the goveriiincnt at their 
nominal value. F. e, a. 

Dollak, Maiua Tiieuesa, or Levantineh 
Thalek. Austiian silver (trade) coin, first 
struck in 1765. Since 1780, however, those 
coins have always been issued beaung the date 
of that year and the cfiigyoftho Empress Maria 
Theresa. They are issued for use in the Levant 
and Asiatic trade. Weight 433T5 gi'ains, fine¬ 
ness 833’3. Value: English standard (925 
fine at Ss. Cd. per oz.) 53‘6ii.; French standard 
(900 fine) 5'2 francs. This coin has no sub- 
, sidiary divisional ])ieces. It will continue to 
be coined under the new Austrian currency 
arrangements. f. e. a. 

Dollaji, Mexican, or Peso. Silver coin ; 
weight 417*74 grains, fineness 902*7. Value: 
English standard (92.5 fine at fis. 6d. peroz.) 
66*064d. ; French standard (900 fine) 5*429 
francs. The coins subsidiary to the Mexican 
dollar arc ^ Peso (50 cents), \ Peso (‘25 cents), 
^ Peso (10 cents), -jijr Peso (.5 cents), all of 
which are 902*7 line, and jjroivortionate iu 
weight to the dollai*. This coin circulatc.s in 
China, Hong-Kong, tlic Straits Settlements, 
and the East generally, being received by 
weight. It is also bought and sold as bullion 
in all parts of the world. “ Chopped dollars,” 
which are Mexican dollars that have been 
chopped or stamped with a mark by the 
Chinese, are a circulating medium in Hong- 
Kong, Foochow, Canton, and Amoy, where 
' they are ustially received at the rate of 717 
Canton taels per 1 OO^j dollars. f. e. a. 

Dollah (South and Central American Ke- 
publics). In the Argentine Rcpidilic, Chili, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, the staudfTd 
of value is the silver dollar, a coin of 38.5-8 
grains, 25 grammes, of silver 900 fine. Valim: 
Englja^ standard (925 fine at 5s. 6d. per 
oz.) ; Fren(4l stan^'ard (900 fine) 6 

Tranifl. ^ 

The Guatemwan dollar is the standard of 
value in the colony of British Hondin-as. 

F. E. A. 

DOLLAR, Spa^’ish. See Doli.au, IIaku. 

DOLUS., Expression of Roman law de¬ 
noting* wrongful intention in the widest sense. 
Fraud presupposes “dolus,” but there maybe 
“dolus” without fraud; for instance an in¬ 
cendiary, or a ^)er8on committing an assault is 
actuated by “<olu3.” k. a. 

DOMAINE. In media:vnl France, a.s in 
medieval England, the king was expected to 
*• Eve of his own,” and to apjdy to his subjects 
''•for aid to meet any extraordinary expenses. 
iHence domaine comes to moan, not only the 
laudi which .the ^ing possesses li)^ any other 
Ufcdowner, but the whole of the ordinary 


revenue of the croum, as distinguished from 
the extraordinary revenue or taxes. The 
domaine mat^el, or crown lands, was declared 
inalienable by an edict dT 1318, which was 
frequently renewed, and grants from it were 
frequently resumed by the crown. In spite o( 
tlicsc mcasiu‘ 08 , however, it continued steadily 
to diminish until the 17th century. Tlie 
doTTiai^ie iniinaU'i'icl consisted mainly of the 
almost innumerable right.- which belonged to 
the crowi. The most important of these were 
the droit d'amortissemffnt, the payment by a 
corporation for leave to acquire real property, 
the droil d^auhainc (see Auhaine, Diioit i>’), 
by which the crown inherited the property of 
foreigners dying in France, the droit dc hdtardise, 
by wliich the ])roperty of bastards fell to the 
king, the droit dc franc-fcf, and the droit de 
Hgalc. The domain revenue also included the 
proceeds of the sale of offices, and tho PAULErrE 
(g'.v.) paid by members of tlie j^arliamcntiand 
other courts. In the ] 8th century the domaine 
was calculated to bring in about forty-one 
million francs (£1,640,000). R. L, 

DOMBASLES, Alexandre Mathieu de 
(1777-1843). "With the siqiport of M. de 
Villknettve-Baroemont (y.v.) the author of 
tho JUGonomie Poliiiqiu Chr4tieimey at that time 
prefect of the department of the Moselle, he 
founded in 1822 the model farm of Roville, tho 
first agricultural school established in France. 
His teaching was mainly experimental, and to 
the end lie maintained that “in reality the 
agricultural improvements, which result from 
chemistry or vegetable physiology, amount 
hith'Tto to very little indeed. , . . The theory 
of agi'iculturc consists of rules, which are to be 
deduced from the comparative observation of 
facts, in a great number of various cases. . , . 
All ogiicultural school ought to bo an agri- 
cultural Clinique" (CEuvres Diverscs, Paris, 1843, 
pp. 214-225). As an experimental teacher, 
Matliieu de Domboslcs rendered immense ser¬ 
vices to French agriculture by the publication 
of his results in the Annaks de Roville (9 
volumes, 1326, and following years); he wa« 
one of tho promoters of tho beetroot-sugar 
industry, popularised the methods of breeding 
of Bakewell, and of farming of Sir John Sinclair, 
and in a pamphlet, Dc Vlmpdt sur les Eavz de 
Vie (1824), tried to induce the French govern¬ 
ment to protect the distillation of sinrita from 
potatoes. He also thoroughly exidained the 
advantages and disadvantages both of small 
and of largo farms in his essay on L'Etewlue 
dee Rropriilie llurales deuns ees rapports avec la, 
p'Ofq^eritd de VAgriculture (1826). 

In connection with agriculture, Mathieu de 
Dorabaslcs often approaches economic quo8« 
tions (see tho first part of hia (Euvree Divereee 
entitled Eronom ie Politique). He was a staunoh j 
piotoctionist and an opponent of French oolooiw 
enterprise in Algeiia. He aim objeoted to thlj 
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teaching of agriculture in country primary 
schools. E. ca. 

DOMESDAY BOOK is the name which, at 
least since the 12tfc century, has been borne 
by the record of tho great survey of England 
made by order of William tho Conqueror. 
Apparently the decree for tho survey Avas issued 
at a moot held at Gloucester at the midwinter 
of 1086*86, and the work was completed in the 
course of tho folloAving year. Royal coniniis- 
siouers {legati) sent into each shire with 
a list of interrogatories, to which tlicy wero to 
obtain sworn answers from local juries. Their 
procedure seems to have been this—they held 
a gi’oat shire moot, at which every hundred or 
wapentake of the shire avos represented by a 
jury, while eveiy vill was represented by a 
deputation of villagers. From each hundred- 
jury they obtained a verdict about all the land 
in the hundred, the rillagcrs being at hand to 
correct or supplement verdicts, Avhile “tho 
Avholc shire " Avas also prc-sent, and from time 
to timo appeal could be made to its tc.stimony. 
Tho statement thus supplied was “reduced 
into writing and duly transmitted to the king. 
It was afterwards methodised and abstracted, 
and fairly tran.seribed in tho gieat volume of 
Domesday and deposited in the royal treasury 
at Winchester, amongst tho other muninicnts 
of tho realm. It still exists, fresh and perhict 
as Avhen the scribe put pen to parchment, the 
oldest cadastre, or survey of a kingdom, now 
existing in the Avorld (Palgrave, Jlislorg of 
Normandy and England, vol. iii. p. 576). Our 
best information about the form of tho original 
verdicts is contained, not in Domesday Book 
itself, but in a document known as tho “In- 
qiii.sitio Cemitatus Cantabrigiensis.” This 
Booms to be a copy made in the 12th century 
of tho verdicts delivered by (lie juries Avliich 
represented some of the hundreds of Cambridge¬ 
shire. The verdicts having been obtained, 
they were sent to tho king’s treasury, and a 
digest was made of them by tlie royal officers. 
This digest is Domtj^lay Book. If Ave may 
draw a general inference from Cainbridgc.shirc, 
the materials supplied ^ly tho commissioners 
were subjected to a process of rcan’angcin^mt 
A scheme that was wholly geogiuphical gave 
way to one which was jiartly geographical, 
l>artly proprietary. Domesday-Book deals Avith 
each shire separately, but within thn sluro it 
collects, under tho name of each “ tenant in 
chief,” all the estates that he holds, no matter 
in what hundred they may be. For example, 
the Cambridgeshire verdict shoAvod that Count 
Alan had lands in many hundreds. In tho 
original verdicts the entries relating to his 
estates were therefore scattered about; in 
Domesday Book they are all collected together. 
Domesday Book consists of two volumes, some¬ 
times oolled “Great Domesday” and “Little 
Domesday.” ' The latter deals with Essex, 


Norfolk, and Suffolk ; the former with so much 
of the rest of England as was surveyed. A 
document in the keeping of the cathedral 
chapter of Exeter, and knoAvn as “the Exon 
Domesday,” contains an account of a large part 
of the south-western shires, Avhich is very closely 
connected with that given by what, for dis 
tinctiou's sake, is sometimes called “the Ex¬ 
chequer Domesday.” Seemingly this Exon 
Domesday is indcpciidcnt of the Exchequer 
Record, and goes back by a different route to tho 
original verdicts. Tho same may jAerbaps be 
said of tho “Inqnisitio Kliensi3,”an account of 
the estates licld by tho church of Ely. This 
Ely inquest must not be confused with the 
Cambridgeshire inquest. 

Domesday Book Avas printed and published 
in 1783 in two folio volumes. A third volume 
containing indexes was published in 1811, and 
this Avas followed in 1816 by a fourth volume 
containing tho Exon Domesday, the Ely In¬ 
quest, and .some other matters. Of lato years 
useful facsimiles have been published by the 
Ordnance Survey Office of various parts of the 
great Exchequer Record, and can be obtained 
at moderate prices. Tho important Cambridge¬ 
shire Inquisition was first published by N. E, 
Hamilton in 1876. 

A large literature has gradually been collect¬ 
ing round Domesday Book. Among the older 
books Robert Kelliam’s Domesday Book Illus- 
trated (1788) and tho cs.says of Philip Carteret 
Webb deserve to be mentioned. Sir Henry Ellis, 
in his General Introduction to Domesday Book 
(1833), sujtplicd valuable indexes, and summed 
up tho older learning. In tne Mfith volamoofi 

E. A. Freeman’s Nomia\ (Conquest good use 

has been made of all lliat bears on political 
history, on tho history of great men, great 
churches, gi'cat events. James F. Morgan’s 
England under the Norman Occupation (1858) 
is a good introduction to the study of Domes¬ 
day, and the like may be said of W. de Gray 
Birch’s Domesday Bock (1887). A ne^ epoch 
in the sciciitificb exploration of the refibrd is 
marked by tlio various Avorks of R. W. ^yton 
dealing with Dorset, Somerset, Lincoln, and 
Stafford, especially by the key to Domesday 
Book, Tavo volumes of essays by various writers, 
called (1888-91), contain two 

valuable papers by J. H. RSind, Insides other 
matters. In some county histories Domesday 
has bcf'u Avell used, but here it is possible to 
name only the books of general importance. 

F. Scebohm’s English Village flJornmunity has 
done much to aAvakeu a new aj^d an Economic 
interest in our oldest statistics. 

Much remains to be dune. The student who 
apin’oaches Domesday from the economic side 
will at once see that ho has before him a vast 
mass of detailed statistics Avhich ought to tell 
him much about agi'iculture, prices, rents, and 
the like. At tho same time he will feel that 
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he is debarred from making use of these pre¬ 
cious materials by the difficulty of discovering 
the meaning of the crabbed formulas which are 
repeated on jmge after i>ago. The difliculty is 
a very real one. Domesday Book stands alone. 
It is so far removed in time from the documents 
which most nearly resemble it, the extents of 
manors which arc found in monastic cartularies, 
that we have to explain it out of itself or not 
at all, for we shall look in vain for lielp else¬ 
where. Then again the terms that it employs 
as technical terms are, we may say, derived 
from two difforent languages which have only 
of late come into contact with each other. 
About half of them have been introduced by 
the Norman conquerors, while the other half 
are words which were in use in England under 
Edwai’d the Confessor. Hence many puzzles ; 
for example, what word did English juries say 
when French clerks wrote down viUanus f 
Then again, the more our record is studied, 
the more plainly do we see that one main pur¬ 
pose governs both its form and its matter. 
Ring William is not collecting miscellaneous 
information in the spirit of a scientific inquirer. 
He is in quest of geld. Domesday Book is a 
geld book, a tax book. Geldability, actual or 
potential, this is its main theme. If then wo 
are to uudei-stand its statistics, the first thing 
necessary is a theory of geld, of the manner in 
which the great tax has been and is assessed 
and collected. Towards the construction of 
such a theory not a little has been done by 
modern writers, especially by Eyton and Round, 
but until the work has been completed, specu- 
, latious about* rents and values seem doomed to 
failure. Everywhere, for example, the question 
meets us whether we are reading of real areal 
units of land or of units which arc the results 
of a rude system of taxation, and a great deal 
of labour must yet be spent on the book before 
this question will have been adequately 
answered. P, w. m. 

’ DOMESTIC SYSTEM OF INDUSTRY. 
This system is opposed to thjjf of carrying on 
iflanuX^turing industrf in factories {se/' Fao* 
touy System), was very general in England 
before the changes wliich were en‘eci<(i at tlni 
close of the 18th and the opening of tlio 19lli 
century (s« Industkial Revolution). Until 
the introduction Vf any but the simplest 
machinery, Wnufacturing industry had been 
. closely associated with agriculture, and had 
been carried on, with few exceptions, in country 
towns and villages, in the houses of craftsmen 
TSrtandicraftsii]^, who worked with their own 
ha^ds, aided by simple tools and ap})liances, 
and were hence oallod manufacturers (Latin, 
tnanua, a hand, and -/aeere, to make). They I 
^ere assisted by apprentices (sue Apprentice- 
^8Hi^ whose number and time of service were 
Infixed by law, and ^ a few JouENByiKN (?.v.), 
or ^ed labourers, whose wages were, in theory 


at least, settled by the magistrates. Tliese 
api)ientices and journeymen lived in the same 
house with the mastcr-evaftsman, and ate at 
his table. Thus in the wcoUen trade, which 
was the staple industry of the country, the 
spinning, weaving, and dyeing wore carried on 
in tlie houses of craftsmen, few of whom pos¬ 
sessed more than three or four looms, or had 
working under their du’oetion more than eight 
or ten ])eoplo—men, women, and children. 
There were apparently even now, and there had 
been for sonie time previously, cases of produc¬ 
tion conducted under the modern system, by 
whiuh one individual supplies and controls the 
capital wliich is needed, but the actual jnoccsses 
of industry were pursued, with apparently few 
exceptions, in the houses of the craftsmen. 
This domestic system had its unfavourable si<lc, 
but it seems to have often lod to a fueling of 
warm personal attachment between the master 
and Ids men. With the introduction of maejiin- 
cry, however, and in a more marked and general 
degi'ee with the employment of steam as the 
motive power of that machinery, the domestic 
system of industry gave ])lacc to the factory 
system ; and, although it is still found in some 
employments, it is now the exception rather 
than, as it once was, the rule. The fact that 
steam can only be generated in a fixed spot, 
and that the motive power thereby furnished 
can only be distiibuted over a small area has, 
no doubt, tended to favour the concentration of 
industry- in large factories ; and it has been said 
that the discovery and substitution of some fresh 
motive power, such as electricity, or of some 
fresh source of motive power, such as i)elrolcum, 
which can he distributed along wires or pipes 
from a common centre over a wide area, might 
lead to the revival of the domestic system of 
indastry. But there arc various economies of 
management, and of purchase and sale, which 
lend an advantage to production on a large 
scale {see Inuustrier, Large and Small) ; and 
these would continue to operate, even if a frcsli 
motive power, or source of motive power, were 
generally introduced. And they w'ould prob¬ 
ably outweigh, except in certain occupations 
where the domestic system is still found, the 
benefits of the close personal interest which is 
felt, and of the continual watchfulness which 
is exercised, by the smull master. It should 
be noted that some of the instances, which now 
exist, of the domestic system meet with censure 
rather than approval on tlie part of the public. 
What is known by the ambiguous term of 
the Sweating system seems to be in reality 
one variety of the domestic system of industry. 
In luany cases it appears to be a system under 
which work is carried on in the houses of small 
masters; and tlie conditions of labour of the 
chain-makers and others in some parts of 
England are so far similar to those of tin 
workers under the sweating systetft in Londoo 
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that they are instances of a domestic system of 
industry whicli has earned the sevore censure 
of popular opinion. The characteristic evil of 
ilast London seem^to be the multiplication in 
certain trades of small masters—the case with 
which a man can start on his own account, and 
the reckless competition which of necessity 
ensues. It is the prosecution of industry in 
domestic establishments outside the sphere of 
the factory inspector ; for the domestic system 
baflies that publicity, and tends to deaden that 
sense of responsibility to popular ojiinion, to 
which the employer in a large factory is sub¬ 
ject. The domestic aystom, in short, may be 
said to be suited to a small population, a 
limited market; and an unbroken routine; it 
is unanited to a largo population where pub¬ 
licity is less easily attained, and to a world¬ 
wide market which is subject to rapid and 
continual change, and requires the sustaining 
resources of considerable capital and the exer¬ 
cise of bold and vigilant enterprise. 

[For an account of the domestic system, as it 
formerly prevailed, the stmleiit should consult 
Toynbee, Jnthi’flrial firmhiti/m, ch. iv. and lecture 
ii,, and W. C. 'J’aylor, Hist, of the Factory isystem ; 
and lor a consideration of some of iU modem illus¬ 
tration?, Booth, IaJc and JMboiir of the Ftople in 
London^ Series 1, vols. ii., iii., and iv., and Scries2, 
vol. i.. and Itcports of the ihmmiiteeif the House 
of Lords on the Sweating Siistein.'] L. L. P. 

DOMlCIIi. Tim dnmied of a person is de- 
lined by Dir* y as “ tin* ])lace oi country which 
]-■' considered by Ihiglisli law lo be bis perma¬ 
nent home.” Loj'd Al;uis(i(dd was ]ierha[i.s the 
lirst lo use this teini in a li'gal decision in 
1757, v.duMi lie s]>oko of “domieil” ai.d “ plaeo 
(>l abode” .is synonymous. lh\o elements aio 
involved. (1) “ Irilntual physical presence” 
or “ rcHidtmec,” and (2j “ (lie present intention 
to reside permanently” or “ indeiinitely ” 
within the limits o( such place or coniitry, or tlio 
ivhsenco oi'aiiy present intention to discontinue 
such residence jicnnancntly or indefinitely. 
Phis has hecn terip^d the aiuiiuis mamuidi. 
But domicil is a wider term than ro.sidence. 
By Lnglisli law a domfcil is ascribed to every 
person. Thus a married woman acquires the 
domicil of her husband ; an inl’ant, whether 
legitimate or legitimated, retains until marriage 
the domicil of liis or lier father, and if the 
lather is dead usually that of the mother 
during widowhood ; hut if the motlior abandons 
her domicil, leaving the child heliiiul, the 
latter retains tl»e domicil of his fatlier ; whilst 
the domicil of a posthumous or illegitimate 
infant is that of the mother, and changes 
with that of tlio mother, c.g. by her subse¬ 
quent marriage, although she may abstain from 
changing the domicil of the chihl, if she 
pleases. On the Continent the general rule is 
that the infant’s domicil remains that which it 
Was at the time of the father’s death, and can 


only be changed by act of law. Where both 
parents are dead tlie domicil of a legitimate 
infant, and where tlie mother is dead the 
domicil of an illegitimate infant, changes with 
the domicil of the guardian, and probably may 
be changed by him. The domicil of such 
jiersons is termed the domicil of origin, and 
this is retained until another domicil is ac¬ 
quired, which is lenncfl tlio domicil of choico, 
although in the latter is included change of 
domicil by operation of law, c.g. on mariiago 
or on change of domicil by an infant’s father 
or mother or guardian. Versons in the service 
of the Crown abroad retain thoir domicil of 
origin. By ICngliah law every pei-son sid juris 
may abandon his domicil of origin, acquire a 
domicil of choico, and change the latter w'hcn- 
ever and as often as he pleases. Sucli domicil 
is determined by twonlemcnts : (1) the acquisi¬ 
tion of an abode, and (2) the jircscnt intention 
of retaining it permanently or indefinitely. 
But tlie choice must ho jiurcly voluntary. A 
person wlio ilccs the country owing to |)olitical 
or criminal circuinstanoeH, retains his domicil 
of origin. So, too, a person wlio goes abroad 
merely for his health, intending to return 
ujion recovery, also retains his domicil of 
origin however long ho lives tlicrc. And 
whero a man has liomc.s in more tlinn one 
country, prelvrem-o will be given Lo the place 
where ho resides with his wife ami family, or 
where his juiucipal mansion is .situate, or 
whero he exercises political rights, or whero it 
is stated to he in his correspordence or legal 
documents, and so cu. If these criteria are 
ambiguous, the Couu will lean* towards his^ 
domicil of origin. Up oo 1870 tlie maxim 
nemo potest exacre pairian' prevailed. But tlio 
Naturalisation Act 1870 provided that any 
British subject who bccamo ii.'itnvnlised in a 
foreign State should from that time bo deemed 
to have ceased to be a British subject and be 
regarded as an alien. 

The imp^rtanco of domicil lies in the fact 
that by English law pers<mal arc 

determined by domieil.* The ])osi*ion is .^milar 
in the United States and ^neriilly in South 
America, but on the Continent tiie governing 
principle is that of nationality. To meet the 
didicnltics caused by connicis between tliesa 
opposing principles, the l?ftglish Courts will 
accept the rcfei i nce back to the la\v wl^ch the 
foreign Court would have applied if the case 
had been tried in tho foreign country. This is 
known as the doctrine of rciivi^. Tho import¬ 
ance of domicil may be gaitged by *1110 fact 
that, for instance, the validity of a person's 
marriage, tho legitimacy of his children, and 
the suoocasion to hia personal property are 
usually dotormiued by his domicil. And in 
time of war enemy eliaracter is largely deter- 
mineiL by the same principle. Neutral persons, 
for instance, residing and trading in enemy 
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territory are regarded as “eneiiiics,” whilst 
enemy jicrsons residing and trading in neutral 
oouutriea are not so regarded. By fiction a 
corporation is l egarded as possessing a persona 
or entity of its own qnito apart from its 
corporators. The domicil of a corporation 
is the ]daco considered by the law to bo the 
centre of its affairs, wliieh (1) in the case of a 
trading corporation is where the “control” or 
the “brain and heart” are situate ; (2) in the 
case of any other corporation wliere its functions 
are discharged. During the War of 1914 
British and French Courts have hold that they 
wore entitled “ to go to the bottom of things ” 
and ascertain wdicro the control was. For 
instivnee, a company registered in London and 
its directorate resident in Berlin would be 
regarded as enemy, although the majority of its 
shareholders might be British. 

[Dicey and Keith, ConjHct of Lam, 3rd ed., 
1922 : Westlake, PHmtc Intd-national Law, 6th 
ed., 192^, by Beiitwich ; Foote, Private Inter¬ 
national Jarisprudence, fith ed., 1924, by Bellot; 
Beutwich, Law of Doniieil, 1911.J 

H. H. L. B. 

DOMICILE, Scotland. Examples: (1) 
A. person’s father—or, if he be illegitimate, his 
mother—was a domiciled Scotsman (or Scots¬ 
woman) at the time of his birth— of 
origin ; (2) A person, his own master, has be¬ 
come a domiciled Scotsman by actual I'esidence 
with the intention of remaining in Scotland, 
and the result of quitting his native country, a 
oiroumstance which must be proved— domicile 
of choice ; (3) An Englishwoman, say, marries 

domiciled SMtsman ; she becomes a domiciled 
Scotswoman — domicil^ by operation of law. 
There is a general prosumption in favour of the 
domicile of origin as against the domicile of 
choice, and thus the domicile of origin is 
readily held to have been recovered on a Scots¬ 
man’s return to Scotland from life abroad. 
These are forms of that domicile which govern 
the legitimation of children, the succession to 
inorabl^(personal) proMrty, •nd, in general, 
the f^ily relations: this is the domicile of 
succession, Ther^re still some delicate ques¬ 
tions not finally decided as to the domicile 
necessary to give jurisdiction to the Scotch 
courts in cases of divorce. Doinieile of citation 
is by custom^tho pIUco at which a person may 
lawfiiUj be cited to appear before the court, 
this being tlio place where he has resided for 
forty days until ho has ceased for forty days to 
reside there; bi^t this ‘ is a domicile for the 
^urposes*^ of ptocedure (see Jtjbisdiction, 
SdOTLAKD). A. D. 

D^fllCILED BILL. A bill “drawn pay¬ 
able elsewhere than at the residence or place 
‘ o/business of the,drawee ” is said to be “ domi- 
SUflh bilb must be presented for accept- 
ajice before they are presented fior payment, 
and if the holder, in oonsequenoe of this obliga¬ 


tion to procure acceptance, Cannot, with the 
exorcise of reasonable diligence, present a domi¬ 
ciled bill in proper time for payment, he will 
be excused and the drawer^ and indorsers will 
not be discharged in cousequonco of the delay. 
Domiciled bills, whether accepted or not, must 
at maturity be presented at the place of pay¬ 
ment, e.g. a bill in Liverpool payable in 
London remains unaccepted ; the holder must, 
at maturity, present the bill in London, 
although no special address for payment be 
given ; tliis can be done by handing the bill to 
a notary, who in his protest will declare that no 
address was given. E, 8. 

DOMINIUM. Exjircssion of Roman law 
denoting i)roperty in its fullest and most 
extended sense. E. s. 

DOMUS CONVERSORUM. Soo Jews in 
England. 

DONATIO MORTIS CAUSA. A gift given 
by a person believing himself or liersclf <icar 
death, subject to the im])lie(l condition that it 
is to be rctuimed should the anticipation of 
death by the existing disorder prove unfounded. 
A gift of this sort is invalid if the delivery of 
the object of the gift remains incomplete, e.g. 
an unindorsed bill of exchange lianded over to 
the donee by way of donatio mortis caim cannot 
be retained after the donor’s <leatlL e. s. 

DONATION (Scotland). Gift, free or for 
some cause not enforceable by law. Must in 
general be explicit, and adequately proved; 
and is then enforceable if the subject bo net 
yet delivered to the donee. Fathers and grand¬ 
fathers may revoke gifts to children or grand¬ 
children so far as to secure themselves a com¬ 
petence in the event of indigence. Free gifts 
between husband and wife are revocable at any 
time during the life of the donor, even after 
the death of the donee ; but not if there have 
been a legel or a natural obligation to make the 
provision made. In doubtful circumstanoos it 
is generally presumed there is no donation ; a 
debtor is not presumed to make a gift to his 
creditor; but these are re|Jly jury questions. 

A. D. 

DONATO, NicoLO,*a Venetian who lived 
in the 18th century, known by his book on 
j)olitics, which contains a treatise on public 
finance: L' uoma di govemo, trattati due, 
Verona, 1758. This vas translated into French: 
V Homme d'£tat, par Nicol6 Donato, Lifege, 1767. 
In his book there is a classification of public 
finance under seven hcadinga, and a statement 
giving details of public expenditure relating 
more })articalarly to the Venetian state, u. ?. 

DON GRATUIT. The DUgimes {q.v.\ the 
ordinary contributions of the clergy, were not 
sufficient to satisfy the French monai^y in the 
17th and 18th centuries. Tlie cleric^ assem¬ 
blies were frequently called upon to make 
additional payments, and these grants, in 
theory voluntary, grew under Louis 3CIV# into 
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& practically compulsory payment of about 
15,000,000 livrcs (£600,000), renewed every 
five years. This don gratuit, as it continued 
to bo called, was nearly always raised, not by 
taxation, but by loan. The credit of the clergy 
was so good that it was easier for them to 
borrow than it was lor the government. Ac¬ 
cording to Ncckcr the clerical debt, raised for 
payment of the don gratuity amounted in 1784 
to 134,000,000 francs. The Marquis du 
BouOle, in his memoirs, asserts that the interest 
upon this debt was paid out of the DftciMEs 
{q.v.)y and thus reduced the nominal con-' 
tribution to the state to such an extent that 
the church was a source of expense rather than 
of rovonuo. 

[Neckcr, Ik VAdministration desfinances de la 
Frane-Sy tome ii.—Ga.s(piet, Menioircs du Marquis 
du lioidlUy p. 44.— Precis des Jnstilutions poll’ 
tiques el socialcs ■>.e Vancienne J'Vtince.] n. l. 

DOltlA, Paolo Matt., bom in Genoa 
1675, died at Naples 1743. He wrote princi¬ 
pally oi» mathoinatical end jihilosophical sub¬ 
jects. Ho lived nearly all his life at Naples, 
and is known to have been a friend of Vico. 
In his political tract La vita civile con tin inUtalo 
della ediica'Aonc dd Prineq/e, published for 
the iirst time in 1710 and iiqniblislied in 1^511 
(Turin), he sinhs to prove that Llie adininUira- 
tion of a slate by a jniiiec, in itsohji'cL and in its 
means, is (jualitatively identical to tliat of 
private interests by private ])eoplo, and is only 
more eomploN. The one fundamental nilo lor 
a sound administration of the state is a 
linancial rule wliicli consists iu burdening the 
tax-payer least, whilst the prince tikes most 
from him, and in taxing iu such r. manner 
“ that although jviyiiig much, everybody should 
think ho is paying little.” Doria is a strict 
follower of St. Thomas Aquinas in his theories 
concerning the relative importance of agid- 
cultnro and manufactures, in the functions 
attributed to money, and in his opinions about 
commerce. lie lias to be olosscd amongst 
the most inveterate <jf the mercantilists. 

M. V . 

DORMANT (or SI^Kl'ING) PARTNER. 
A partner who takes no active part in tlio 
business of the lirm, and who is not known 
to be a partner. Such a partner is liable for 
the acts of his co-partners in the transaction 
of business iu the oi^inaiy way, but he has no 
authority to bind the firm. 

[Sir F. Pollock, The Law of Partnership, 
London, 1890.] j. e. c.m. 

DORMER, Dirgo Josi, was born in Saragossa 
during the first half of the 17th century. He 
graduated as doctor of law at the university 
of Huesca, and became later on general chiuiiiclor 
of the kingdom of Aragon and archdeacon in 
the metropolitan church of Saragossa. He was 
all hie life a most devoted and abundant 
historical writer. 


In 1684 he published in Saragossa his 
Disciirsos hiBi6Ticos-pol'dicos, a very scavco book, 
in which, according to Don Manuel Colmeiro 
{Biblioleca de los Fconomislas Fq)anolc8) he 
“explains with exquisite clearness the true 
character of commerce, the nature of exchange, 
the use and utility of money, and the incUlcieiicy 
of the prohibitive system. ... It is one of the 
most original works of iU class, bold and 
precise in its economic doctrine. The author 
is greatly in advance of his time, and deliberately 
puts aside the prevailing prejudices, not only in 
Spain, but throughout Europe,” 

[For a complete list of his works, see Latasa, 
Biblioieca Nueva de Aragon, iv. p. 197.] 

E. ca. 

DOS. Expression of Roman law for the 
property brought by the wife into marriage. 
During the continuation of the marriage the 
wife retained the ownership, hut the hu-sband 
had the right of management and enjoyment. 
After the dissolution of the marriage the rights 
of the parties varied according to the special 
circumstances of the case. E. s. 

DOSES (of Capital). A terra introduced by 
.lames Mill {Klcmenis of Political Economy) to 
denote tbc portions of capital which, according 
to the theory of Rent {q.v.), will bo successively 
applied to laud U]i to the point at which the 
])ortion Iasi applied atfonls only ordinary 
jTofits. As Jevons observes ( Theory of Political 
Fconomy, 2nd ed. p. 232), “ Uc evidently means 
by a dose of capital a little more capital, and 
though the name \:i peculiar, <he meaning is 
.simply that of an ... It is 

mere pedantry to insist u^jon (Killing that 
dose in economics which aU all the other 
sciences is called by the perfectly established 
and expressive term ina-emerd. ” As the 
equivalent of “increment,” dose may be em¬ 
ployed wherever the reasoning requires that we 
should consider a variable quantity as increased 
by degrees up to the Maugin {q.v.) at which 
further inc.case ceases to be advantageous. 
Thus, Prof. Marshall ispcaksof a Joselabour 
os well as of cajutal ^Principles of Fi'orj^niics, 
bookiv. eh. iii. §2). Some dfiliculiios aUenJing 
the use of the term “dose of ca})itar' are 
cleared up by Prof. Marshall at the end of the 
chapter refen’ed to. F. T. E. 

DODANE {Fr, Custerffk), The earliest 
customs duties in France, as in ^nglai|d, were 
levied upon exjiorts, and arose from the practice 
of buying permission to transport goods ft'ora 
the kingdom in spite of royal edicts prohibiting ^ 
exportation. Import duties sqgm to bftve arisen 
from the fact that foreign merchants had to 
purchase leave to carry on trade in France, 
and hence came the practice of appoitioning 
their payments to the goods which they 
introduced. These customs duties were origin¬ 
ally called d^oita da haul passage. The name 
damans was introduced later, and was borrowed 
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from the Venetian term dogana. The great 
diCferonoe between France and England, which 
illustrates the much later development of 
unity in the former country, lies in the fact 
that the douane is originally a provincial, not 
a national charge. Every province had its 
own customs duties, often of great intricacy 
and variety; and these charges, dating from 
the days of provincial independence, were 
maintained as a source of revenue, after the 
provinces had been absorbed by the central 
monarchy. It did not require much economic 
insight to understand the enormous hindrance 
which such a system opposed to the development 
of internal trade and production. Colbert, the 
most practical if not the most enlightened of 
French financiers, made a vigorous attempt to 
abolish the provincial doiianca, and to have no 
custom-house, except on the frontier, but ho 
was successfully resisted by the “local pro¬ 
tectionists.” He succeeded, however, in 
establishing, in 1664, a sort of zoUverein in 
twelve of the most important provinces, called 
the ciiiq grosses fermes, within which the 
circulation of goods was to bo free. Beyond 
these were the proviTices ripiU^es ^trangires, 
which refused to accept Colbert’s scheme and 
retained tlieir local customs, and the provinces ■ 
Ura^igireSy those which were added to the crown 
after 1664, and received special privileges at 
the time of their union. Colbert also succeeded 
in simplifying and making more uniform the 
charges which he failed to abolish. The system, 
as he left it, lasted with slight modifications 
till the Revolution, when the provinces dis¬ 
appeared, ancL with them the last trace of the 
provincial douane. B. L. 

DOUBLE ENTRY.' See Book-kekving. 

DOUBLEDAY, Thomas (1790-1870), son of 
a soap manufacturer in Newcastle, wa.s a radical 
of Cobbett’s stamp, of great infiuence during 
the agitation for the Reform Act of 1832. He 
deserves notice here chiefly for his book on 
TJu True Law of Popuiaiion shevm to he convected 
with tht^/ood of thepeoplt^ Lonilon, 1841, 2nd 
ed, 1848, which contained in an expanded form 
a theory be had *t<iought forward in a letter 
to Lord Brougham in Bladcwood's Magazine, 
March 1887. This theory, which he describes 
as a “great general law,” is that “ whenever a 
species or genus is endangered, a corresponding 
effort if invariably made by nature for its 
• preservation and continuance by an increase of 
fecundity or fertility,” the state of low nourish¬ 
ment or “depletion,” being thus favourable 
‘ while higii feedi^jg or “repletion,” is unfavour- 
aUe to fertility, both in vegetables and animals. 
Fertility is in inverse ratio to nutriment, even 
in the case of human'beings. In poor and ill- 
^fsd ooTn jnniri tiM population increases in tha 
f ratio of the poverty and poor living; in 
r a highly-fed and. luxurious natioi^ population 
decreases and decays. He shows a goodly list 


of examples, from the English peerage to Pit* 
cairn Island, to countenance his conclusion. 
In his 9th chapter he uses his knowledge of the 
tallow and soap trade to support the position 
that there had been a decrease in tho consump¬ 
tion of meat in England. But his law is an 
empirical uniformity of which he has not traced 
the deeper causes. Physiologists and biologists 
have emjfhatically pronounced against him. 
(See Dr. Charles London, Prdblhnc de la Popu- 
lotion et de la SiibsUtance (quoted by Double¬ 
day himself); and Herbert Spencer, Biology, 
vol. ii. pt. vi., Law of Multiplication, ch. xii. 
pp. 455, 480, 483 note; Diirwin, Descent oj 
Man, vol. i. ch. iv. 132, cd. 1871.) 

The book is indirectly an attack upon 
Malthus ; but the Essay on Population is more 
directly criticised in Doublcday's Financial, 
Monetary, and Statistical History of Fnglawi 
from less to the present lime in 17 Ictteis 
addressed to the Young Men of Great Br^fiin, 
1847, Letter x., pp. 206 seq. The writer 
falls into the vitupcrati\e style of his master 
Cobbett. 

Other ^vritiugH of Doubleday are:— 

Letters in the Newcastle Chronicle on the 
Petition of the Chamber of Commerce, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, for the Continued Circidation 'f Local 
One Pound Notes (which he opposes), by « 
Member of the Chamber, 1828.—Two Letters t< 
Lord Althorp in Cobbett’s Register, 13th April 
and 25th May 1833 (on excise duties on soap), 
Political Life of Sir Robert Peel, 2 vols., 1856.— 
Touchstene, a series of i)oIiticnl letters addressed 
to the ncwspayjers, republished^ with a preface by 
John Paul Cobbett— On Mundane Moral Govern 
mevt and its Analogy with Material Government, 
18.52.— Matter far Matenalists, a Utter in vituU- 
cation of BUhop Berkrley, 1870. He wrote also a 
romance, The Eve of St. Mark, and several stage 
plays, Diocletian, Caius Marius, etc. 

[See “Life” by G. J. Holyoake in the 
Dictionary of National Biography.\ J. B. 

DOUBLE-FLORIN, English token silver 
coin of the nominal value of 48., first struck 
in 1887, the year of Queep Victoria’s Jubilee, 
in pursuance of a royal proclamation. It was 
of precisely tho same* design as the florin. 
Weight 349'09 grains, fineness 925. Value in 
silver francs (900 fine), 4*64 francs. This coin 
has ceased to bo issued. F. E. a. 

DOUBLE STANDARD. See Bimetal¬ 
lism ; Standard ok Value. 

DOUBLOON, History of. A gold coin of 
Spain, prior to the adoption of the monetary 
system of tho Latin Union. The name “doub¬ 
loon” has been diverted by general consent from 
the Spanish pistole or double escudo (whence 
“doblon” in Spanish) to the quadruple pistoloi 
or “ doblon de 4 ocbo.” Like the Dollar (g>v.), 
the doubloon was a multiple, and not a unit 
Corresponding to the silver unit, or real, waa 
the gold unit, or escudo ( = $2), concerning the 
standard of which the emperor Cliarlei V. and 
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bis mother Donna Juana enacted, in 1537, that 
“the osciuios which we have commanded to be 
struck shall be 22 carats fine, and shall weigh 
Go to the mark oik gold of our kingdoms of 
Castile, which is the fineness and weight of 
the larger escudos of Italy." As this makes 
the gi’oss weight of the escudo 62‘2 grains 
troy, the escudo was thus practically a ducat 
(soc Duoat). From 1537 to 1772 the 8-eacudo 
piece or “doubloon,” was 916*6 fine jwr millo, 
reduced in 1772 to 901, and in 1786 to 875, 
the legal weight remaining 417 *6 grains troy 
from 1537 up to 1848. Both in 1772 and in 
1786 the reduction in fineness was effected not 
by a public law, but by a Ileal 6rden rescr'oada 
addressed to the mints. The doubloon (Peso 
Duro de Oro) never had the universal currency 
of its silver analogue the dollar : and even 
in the New World it was hard pressed by its 
rortugueso competitors, the “ moidore ” and the 
“Johannes.” Thereason,uithowordsofNewtoii, 
was that “gold in Si)ain is of 16 times more 
value than silver of equal weight and allay. 
But this high i>rico keeja their gold at home in 
good idonty, and carries away the Spanish silver 
into all Europe.” The Spanish doubloon was 
succeeded after 1821 by various South American 
doubloons, which enjoy a limited currency in 
the New World, and are sj)ecially quoted in the 
London bulHou-maiket. In 1848 the “doblon 
d’lsabcl ” was introduced in Spain, to be 
Bui)}ilanted by the 20-peseta piece on the entry 
of Spain into the Latin Union. 

As the fine content by law was (1) 382*8 
gi*ains from 1537 to 1772.. (2) 376*2 grains from 
1772 to 1786, and (3) 36.5*4 grains from 1786 
to 1848, in theory the sterling value of the 
dou])looii (a„ £3:17: lOj per oz. of 8tandai*d 
gold) was (1) £3:7:9, (2) £3:6:8, and (3) 
£3 : 4 : 8 for the same three periods respectively; 
but the results of assays reduce these values 
roughly by the odd pence. Thus, after 1786, 
the sterling value of a doubioon as issued was 
£3 : 4s. (sec Dollau). R. c. 

DOUBLOON. Spyiish gold coin, not struck 
since 1868, when the peseta (franc) system of 
currency was adopted. %Veiglit 129*43 grains, 
fineness 900. Value: English standard (916*6 
fine, at £3 :17 :10^ an oz.) £1:0:7^; French 
standard (900 fine) 26 francs. Similar coins 
of slightly varying valfles circulate in the South 
American republics and in Mexico. 

The old doubloon or 07t:a weighed 418 grains, 
finene8s875,—value, English standard £3 : 4 : 9, 
French standard 81 *6 francs. This coin is still 
current in Spain, Mexico, and the South and 
Central American republics. 

A doubloon (or 4-dollar piece) is current in 
the Philippine Islands. Weight 104*4 giains, 
fineness 875. Value: English standard 16s. 2d.; 
French standard 20*4 francs. F. E. A. 

DOUGLASS, William (about 1691-1752) 
was born in Gifford, Scotland ; he sextled os a 


physician in Boston in 1718 ; and wrote much 
on medical subjeots. He wrote a valuable 
SumDiary^ hisUnical and political^ of the first 
pla/n£ing, pro^essive improvemeni, and present 
state of the JhHtish Setllcvhents in North Avierica-, 
Boston and London, 1755, in whicli frequent 
reference is made to the paper cnrrcncios of the 
several colonics. Ho was especially interested 
in the monetary j)olicy of Massachusetts, and 
contributed to discussions on the subject of a 
land bank and paper bills: An Essay coneeniiny 
Silver and Paper Currencies 'more especially “with 
regard to the Britisk Colonies in New England, 
Boston, 1738, pp. 28 (a direct reply to a con¬ 
temporary ])amphlet, Some observations on the 
scheme projected for emitting 60,000 1. Bills of a 
new tenour, to he redemed 'with Silver and Gold, 
showing the various operations of these Bills and 
their tendency to hurt the Publick Interest, Boston, 
1738, p]). 25, which has itself been erroneously 
attributed to Douglass) ; A discourse concern,xng 
the currendes of the British plantations in 
America, etc,, Boston, 1740, ]))). 47 (also with 
Postscript, pp. 47-62). This wa.s reprinted in 
London in 1751, and is included in a collection 
of tracts on Paper Currency, edited by Mr. J. K. 
M'Culloch, printed by Lord Overstone in 1857. 

It is referred to in Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
bk. ii. ch. ii. Douglass clearly sums up and 
accounts for the infatuation for issues of paper 
money which prevailed at that time. The fol¬ 
lowing reasons are assigned : that usurers might 
be prevented from imposing high interest upon 
borrowers ; the scarcity of silver money, which 
was shipped away to settle foreign balances ; 
that it might be available to meetihe demands « 
of a growing trade; a^d to relieve debtors, 
“since by large emissions lands rise in denomina- 
; tion value, and debts beconio really less.” 

[A Brief memoir of William Douglass, M, J). By 
Timothy L. Jennisoii, M.D., in Med. Com. of Mass, 
Med. i&c., Boston, 1836, vol. v. pp, 19.5-2-10.] 

I D. It. D. 

! DOVE, Tatrick Edward (1816-1873). 
Dove is one of^tlie first notable wAf^va of 
the 19th century who Advocated tbo couyfiete 
nationalising of the land, -^n his Tlico.^j of 
Human Pivyrcssion end Natural Probability oj 
a Reign of Justice (dedicated to Victor Cousin) 
(Edinburgh) 1850, Dove lays dowu the philo¬ 
sophical foundation of his •theories of reform. 
Three tilings are, in his view, indifpensfble to 
the well-being of the human race—(1) the 
Bible, (2) “a right view of material phenomena,” 
(3) “a right view of mental ph^omena." The 
science of politics gives ua a rig^. view #f equity 
or justice, and leads us to the conclusion that 
humanity progresses from diversity of privileges 
to an absolute equality of rights ; it points the 
way to a reconstruction of the natural and God- 
given order of society, from which the jKilitica] 
institutions of actual history have so widely 
departed. We shall reach the millennium,— 
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first in mathematics, when all mathematical 
tnith is discovered and apjdiod, then in tlie 
physical and mechanical sciences and arts, and 
then in political scionce. Tlie perfection of 
the last would bring the political millennium, 
and one of its conditions would be the aboli¬ 
tion of the private ownership of laud. This is 
Dove’s central proposition. Though he is not 
otherwise communist or oven socialist, ho 
demands that the land should ho held in 
common, llis arguments arc given at lengtli in 
his later book EIcvutUs of VolUicfd Science 
(Ediiibnrgli), 1854; but they are sketched in 
the earlier with substantial completeness. 
Legislation is needed not to grant rights but 
to secure rights already granted by nature, the 
chief being liberty and property. There is a 
progicss towards absolute ecpiality in regard to 
“natural property”; “thn earth and all it 
contains belongs ‘ for the time being ’ to the 
c.xisting generation,” and its distribution mu.st 
not be dctorniined by the diajwsitions of past 
generations, when these have been contrary to 
equity. The assignment to private owners, 
for e.xanij'le, of the abbey lauds, under Heni'y 
VIII., is “now exactly equivalent to the im¬ 
position of a taxation on articles of consumption, 
equal to the present rental of those lands, so 
that those who are labourers have actually tlie 
rental of the land taken away from them in the 
shape of taxes ; were there no taxes the aliena¬ 
tion of the lands would bo of comparatively 
minor importance.” Taxation must fall eitlior 
on land or on indu.stry ; and it is no burden to 
the commujiity unless, as now, it is taken from 
jland and IWt to lie upon labour. Political 
eoonomy is a non-moral science, and unlike 
political science it is inductive and statistical; 
it simply ti'aces the ellecte of certain liuman 
actions on social welfare. But the two studies 
mutually depend on one another. “ In the 
arts man creates form ; in jiolitical economy he 
creates value ; in politic.^ ho creates firoperty.” 
Evolution must proceed from the arts to i»oIitical 
econoTll^ before finally attainjjig in politics to 
the “rational system projicrty,” an open 
career for all hurlftn talents and all burden of 
taxation bonie by the rent of land. Dove 
thinks this system will bo only introduced by 
a very gradual change of public opinion. He 
is no revolutionist,he does not discuss tho 
praotio|l 8t^l)s by which the change would be 
introduced with least friction. He is content 
for the most part to enlarge on tho defects of 
the present sy^em. That a shilling a day 
should fa»t grven^o one who labours, and £1000 
^ day to one who does not labour, scorns to liim 
Solomon at defiance. His discussion of 
*.’oui is suggestive; but his strength lies else¬ 
where' than in purely economical argument, and 
criticisms of older economists are often 
hi^y-ibj. misunderstanding. * He was from 
iecreases and His sketch of Andrew 


Yarranton, “the genuine founder of political 
economy in England,” is a useful contribution 
to economio history (see appendix to Elements 
of Folitical Science). A certain dilfuscncss of 
style .may j»ei‘hapB in some degree explain his 
failure to obtain tho popular favour accorded 
to more recent writers of the same way of 
thinking, who have added nothing to his 
doctrines and have lacked Ids philosophical 
breadth. 

[For a full list of tho writings of P. E. Dove, 
and au account of his life, see Dictionary oj 
National Biography.'] j. B. 

DOWEll. The term dower is used in two 
totally different senses. In tho first or popular 
sense it eorresponds to the French dot and the 
Roman rfos, a portion which the bride brings 
to assist in defraying the expenses of married 
life, whether originally her own or given by 
her father or other near relative. Over this 
portion tho husband acquires oertaiii real^icted 
rights during tlie continuance ol tho marriage. 
In some countries, notably in Franco, it is a 
matter of course that every bride should have a 
dower, and one of the main objects of French 
' thrift is to provide every daughter with a suit 
able dower. In England there is no general 
custom of this kind, although it is common for 
fathers in the middle and upper classes to settle 
some property on a daughter when about to 
married. 

In tho second, or legal sense, dower signifies 
the provision to whicli a widow is entitled oiit 
of the land of her deceased husband. At 
oonimon law a widow was entitled for her life 
to one-third of tho freehold land.s of whicli her 
husband died possessed. When the title to 
dower Itad once attached, it could not be 
defeated by any act of the husband, and thus 
tho right of dower became a serious obstacle to 
the alienation of laud. Accordingly the statute 
of uses (27 Henry VIII., c. 10) enacted that 
when provision for tlie wife had been made by 
way of jointure, she should lose her right to 
dower. Subsequently tho right of dower WiU 
often defeated by means of a technical contriv¬ 
ance known as a conveyance to uses to bar 
dower. But by tho Act 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 100, 
known as the Dower Act, tho wife's right of 
dower in lior husband’s land was rendered 
liable to bo defeated by^any act of alienation 
performed by him, or by a declaration executed 
by him umlor seal or inserted in his will. In 
short the right of dower is subjected entirely 
to the husband's discretion. Under these 
circumstances the right of dower hw ceased to 
have any importance. The making of a suit¬ 
able provision for a widow is ono of tho 
principal objects of marriage settlements, and 
stioh a settlement is almost always made on the 
marriage of jiersons in the landowning class. 
Tho origin of tho common law right of dower 
is found by Maine in the luHuapoe of the 
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medircval churoh which was exercised in favour 
of the wife. 

[Williflms and Goodeve on Reed Property’— 
Kenelm Dlgby, lliMory of the J/jad of Real 
Property, —Maine, ylncient Lmo, cU. vii.] 

F. c. M. 

DRACHMA. Greek modern unit of value 
equal to 1 franc, and divided into 100 Icpta 
(centimes). Weight, 4*98 gi-ains gold 900 
line, or 77’16 grains silver 900 iino. English 
standard value : gold (916*6 fineat£3 :17 :10^ 
poroz.) 9*52d., silver (925 fine at Ss. 6d. per 
oz.) 10*32d. The silver drachma piece is a 
token coin, 836 fine, weight 77-16 grains, value 
•93 dtachina. The smallest standard coin, 
both in gold nnd silver, is the five-drachma 
piece. Greece is a member of the Latin 
Union (q.v.). 

Drnehiiia was the name of the ancient Greek 
unit of value. J'he Attic drachma was a silver 
coin weighing about 66 gi’ains. f. e. a. 

DRAFTS ON DEMAND. See Cheques, 
Law of. 

DRAGON KTO, Giacinto (end of 18th 
century), a Neapolitan, wrote in 1767 a treatise 
on virtues and i cmuncration of virtue, Traitnto 
delle virtu e deipremi; a speso di Giov. Gravicr, 

] 767, in which he also discusses economic tojiics, 
■nd shows considerable knowledge of the most 
recent economic literature of his time. Agri¬ 
culture especially is discussed by him and 
regarded as the pivot of the economic welfare 
of the state. He compares navigation to “a 
bridge croaeing the se-ua which unites the whole 
inhabited globe”; ho considers it so import¬ 
ant that the state is bound to ]»rotect it. But 
social progress, though it takes it-s origin in 
agriculture and maritime conimorce, must be 
maintained by a system which rewards virtue 
and punishes crime. Such a system would 
harmonise private with public interest, and— 
through private interest—encourage the pro¬ 
motion of public interests. M. v. 

DRAGONE'l'TI, Luigi (early part of 19th 
century), wrote I^'OJipsta di un novcllo piano 
di finanze per il llegno di Napoli^ 1820, Napoli, 
a book suggesting refoiTn in tho management 
of tho finances of the kingdom of Naples, inter¬ 
esting as showing the defects existing at tliat 
date. Amongst other matters we find him 
urging on the governihcnt punctuality in pay¬ 
ment of tho interest on tho public debt, in 
order to maintain the standing of the national 
credit, and to induce foreigners to invest capital. 
He recommends that the tax on land should bo 
based on a cadastral survey (doomsday-book) 
and that peraonal propej-ty and capital employed 
in business should bear its fair share of the 
bui-den. Dragonotti advises that the taiilT for 
the taxation of imports and exports should not 
be unduly high, and that it should freqiiontly 
be revised, so as to bear a uniform proportion to 
^ the changes of values in commodities. M. F. 


DRAIN OF BULLION.* Tho stock of 
bullion held by tho Bank of England is subject 
both to all the influences which produce move¬ 
ments of bullion between different countries, 
and to all those wliich arise out of the condition 
of internal trade. Some of these latter ore 
periodical in occurrence and almost regular in 
extent (sec Autumnal Drain), whilst others 
are occasional and uncertain in both respects, 
blit all, whether internal or foreign, if occurring 
alone, carry with them the elements of reaction, 
and ibns the average level is fairly maintained. 
When, however, two or more of these inllucnccs, 
acting in the same direction, have come into 
])lay at tlie same time, a drain of bullion from 
the Bank has resulted, producing danger and 
alarm, and requiring special efforts on tho part 
of tho directors to connteract it. Continued 
drains of bullion, of more or less importance, 
have been recorded as occurring in the years 
1780-83, 1791-93, 1795-97, 1817-19, 1824-26, 
1830-32, 1834-35, 18.36, 1839, 1840-47, 1857, 
1866, and 1014. The jinints most worthy of 
notice in lliese movements arc : (a) their cause ; 

{(>) their duration and extent; and (e) the 
njcasurcg by which they have been relieved. 

The causes have been both general and special. 

Si) far as the general causes can bo classified, 
they may be grouped as below, the occasions 
upon which each one was most strongly in force 
being annexed. 

Group I. Domestic. 

, . f 1824-25, 1834-36, 1847, 
Joint-stock speculation^ 

)i793 ’lb?4-25, 1836,* 
Banljllig panic . . 1 ig 57 ^ Igfig 

(■1783, 1793, 1824-28, 
Commercial distres-s . -{ 1830-32, 1834-36, 

( 18.57. 

1 1783, 179.5-90, 1830-32, 
Deficient harvests . i 1839, 1847. 

Group II. Foreign. • , 

T 1793, 1795-96, 1^4-25, 
Loans or subsidies . | lffi4.36. 

Joint-stock speculaticn 1825. 

J 1832, 1836-37, 1839, 
Commercial distress . i 1857. 

It will be seen that no distmct^lino ^can be 
drawn between the groups, or tho causes com¬ 
posing them. Commercial disti’css may give 
rise to banking jianie, or vice-versa; or either ^ 
of these may be largely due to jpint-stock specu¬ 
lation. So,’ also, a domestic cause may give 
rise to a foreign drain, as when a bad harvest 
leads to large importations of coni ; or, a drain 
for foreign purposes may have a domestic origin, 
as in tho granting of loans or subsidies, or float¬ 
ing foreign speculations on the home market. 
Or, a drain commencing in one cause may 1 m 
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continued through other influences. There are 
also special causes to be found in almost every 
crisis. 

In duration they have varied greatly. The 
earliest aj)pL>ar to have lasted during two or 
throe yeara; thus, from August 1780 to October 
1783 ; from August 1791 to February 1793 ; 
from February 1795 to February 1797 ; from 
August 1817 to August 1819. In these cases 
the records show continuous decline throughoul 
each period, but as the figures are given only 
for February and August iu each year, there 
may have been intermediate increases. In 
1824-25, 1830-32, 1834-35 the decline lasted 
from one to two years, and in later times the 
movement extended over but a few months. 


Period and Extent op Drain. 


From Alaxmmm to Mniiiuutii. 


1780-83 

Aug. 1780 

1791-03 

Aug. 1791 

1795-97 

Feb. 1795 

1817-19 

Aug. 1817 

1024-25 

Feb. 1824 

1830-32 

May 1830 

1834-35 

Mar. 1834 

1836 

22nd Mar. 

1839 

let Jan. 

1846-47 

29th Aug. '46 

1857 

18th July 

1866 

2l8t Mar. 


£ 

4,179, 

8,051), 

6,128, 

\u,m, 

:13,800, 

11,418, 

8,901 

8,064, 

9,048, 

16.S06, 

11,841, 

14,456, 


Oct. 1783 
Fch,1793 
Feb. 1797 


,000'' Auk- 1^19 
000 Dec 1825 
000'' May 1832 
,000![ May 1835 
,000lj 29th Nov. 
,0001 10th Sept. 
,000|23nl0ct.’47| 
,0001 18th Nov. 
,0U0 j 23rtl May 


on,001) 
i,osr,,oo<i 

S .^' J 5 ,(iOO 

1,S61,0<)0 

i,9]9,00t) 

6,951,000 

S,8!,0Mh 

fMi,000' 

8,S1S,0()0\ 

0,585,000, 

ii,m,oo{y 


These figures vSliould be studied in connection 
with some others that cannot be shown liero, as 
the proportion held by the outflow to the initial 
stock: or with the average of the preceding year 
or period, and the rate of tlie decrease. For 
the years siyce 1844 a most important considera¬ 
tion is the state of the banking reserve. This 
it was that gave to the drain of 1856 an im¬ 
portance beyond that wliich would appear to 
attach to the figures as given above. 

Since 1866 the outflow has rarely taken the 
form of a j)crsi8tent drain, whilst the average 
stock having been much higher, decreases ol’ 
considerable amount have not caused so mucli 
alarm.*^ Movements of this c^^racter took place 
in 1876 when the bullion decreased from 
£29*394,000 oifiiSth August to £21,704,000 
on 29th December; and in 1879 when from 
£35,694,000on 80th July, it fell to£27,602,000 
on Slst December. In each cose the initial 
stock was very Auch beyond the average of 
preceding Joars, and the reserve was also ab¬ 
normally large. 

The manner in which a drain of bullion 
should be encountered has been the subject of 
much •ontrov^y, and very different methods 
h«ve been followed at different times. In 1783 
the directors laid down the maxim tliat a drain 
should bo met by contracting their iH.suRS until 
the excjjiangcs became favourable, and they 
w«e successful it! acting upon these lines. In 
1298 relief was .obtained by ext^ded powers 
be\ng granted for the issue of exchequer bills. 


In 1797 the drain was only arresbd by the 
passing of the Ucstriction Act, and the subse¬ 
quent suspension of cash payments. In 1819 
the directors commuiiicaiied to the House of 
Commons a resolution denying that the ex- 
cliange.s wore to be regarded in regulating their 
issues. In 1825 the Dank endcavourod, in May, 
greatly to contract their issue.s, but finding 
that the outflow continued at an accelerated 
[)ace, they adopted in December exactly the 
opposite policy, and lent money freely. In 
1830-32, and 1834-35, the ontwaixi movement 
a])pcars to have been Buffered to run its course 
without any special measures being taken. In 
1836 the pressure was met by a generous policy, 
and large advances were made by the bank. 

Up to this date the policy of the Bank fluctu¬ 
ated between leaWug matters to right them¬ 
selves, or taking action by contracting their 
issues, or bv freely extending them. The plan 
of raising tlie rate of discount was not any 
case adoj)te(l. It was, indeed, not so fully 
available as now, nor was it equally likely to 
be effective. The transit of bullion was more 
expensive and less exj>editious, and a larger rise 
was necessary to produce an influx. There was 
also loss floating capital ready for em]doymcnt 
in any market otlbring, and therefore less 
probability of attraction by increased ratea 
Upon at least one occasion in earlier years a 
serious drain of bullion had occurred in the face 
of favourable exchanges. During all these 
years the Usury Laws (g.r.) were at least 
nominally in force. No doubt in practice they 
were largely evaded, but t\icy could not be 
publicly disregarded by the Bank of England. 
It was not till 1833 that these laws were relaxed 
at all, and they continued partly in force for 
twenty years longer. But in fact the directors 
did not make full use of such powers as they 
even then }jossc8Sed. From June 1822 till July 
1836 the bank rate remained at 4 per cent, 
with the exception of the period from December 
1825 to July 1827, during which it was main¬ 
tained at 5 per cent. ^ 

During the drain of 1839, which was more 
serious than any thcl on record, the rate was 
raised, on 20th June, to bif per cent, and on Ist 
August to 6 per cent, these being the first occa¬ 
sions since 169.5 on which the official rate had 
l>een placed above 5 ptfr cent. Since then, in 
seasons of pressure, recourse has always been hod 
to increased rates of discount. In 1847 it was 
raised to 8 per cent; and in 18.57, 1866, and 
1914 to 10 per ffiit. Tlic second occ^asioii is note¬ 
worthy as une. wlicre a high rate failed to attract 
gold, as the bullion drereasfd by 2i millions from 
21st March to 30th May, notwithstanding that 
the rate was raised by successive stages from 6 
per cent to 10 per cent. Yet during the same 
period the Bank of France, with a rate not ex¬ 
ceeding 4 per cent, was constantly gaining gold. 
This was due to the great doubts felt on tbe 
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Continent as to the state of commercial credit 
in England. In later years, when an efflux of 
gold has been aiitici]iiitc(l, it has generally been 
prevented by a tinMy rise in the bank rate. 

One other point in connection with drains of 
bullion requires notice. It is an almost invari¬ 
able experience that such movements have an 
immediate elTcct upon the notes in reserve, 
instead of acting upon the circulation, as was 
expected by the framers of the Act of 1844. 
The following instances illustrate this clearly ; 


Baitk of Enolakd. 


184fl-7. 

Bullion. 

Note Reserve. 

Circulation. 

Aug. 
1847. 
JlOUi Jiui. 
17Mi Apr. 
SOLli Oct. 

£16,360,000 

12,902,000 

0,.S:iO,OOO 

8,439,000 

£9,450,000 

6.704,000 

2,558,000 

1,177,000 

£tQ,IA6,000 

£0,459,two 

f0,£45,t»0 

$0,8SS,000 

1857. 

16th July 
12th Oct. 
11th Nov. 

Bullion. 

£11,841,000 

10,110,000 

7,171,000 

Note Reserve. 

£5,687,000 

4,024,000 

958,000 

Circulation. 

£W,978,000 
19,990,000 
tO,18S,000 

In lintli instiiiincB tlio Inillion ms deci'caaoil liy 
50 jior cent, wliilst llic cii-cnlatinn reinaineil 
almostnnaltprcd. U]ion tliencxt occasion tlio de¬ 
crease of Indlinn was attended by a nineh f'leater 
decrease in the reseivc of notes, whilst the, oir- 
culatirn iiiereaaed by more than ‘25 per cent. 

21st Mar. 
9th M.ay 
aotli May 

Bullion. 

£14,456,000 

13,156,000 

11,878,000 

Note Reserve. 

Circulation. 

£7,918,000 

4,951,000 

415,000 

£S0,080,000 
££,844.000 

W,019,000 

An important movement in the opposite 
dircclion, *f more recent occurrence, illustrates 
the direct action upon the reserve, instead of 
upon the circulation, of an influx of bullion. 

1907. 

Dnlluin. 

InoU Reserve 

1 Circulation, j 

2im1 Oct. 
Otli Nov. 
18th Dhc. 

£37.108,S38 
i 2S,72'’i,22.') 
83,070,729 

625,036,348 

17,694,795 1 f:9,4S0,4-W 
22,399,284 ! £9,157,495 


Porsituation in 191 fsee Drain opBullion, A})}). 

[Forhistory: H. \y.W\iiOi\The.oryandPTacUce 
(if Hanking, olso lieports of Parliamentary Com- 
niittees on tlie Bank of England. Banks of Issue, etc. 
For Huctuations in circiilitlion and eflVct on Bank 
of England Rate, sec Sir R H. Inglis 
RaUand ike Money 1903; also Documents 

492 and. 578, D.S. A. National Monetary Commis¬ 
sion, 1910, by the same auL'iior.] li.\v. u. ;F.W.a. 

DRAKE, Jame-s( 1667-1706-7), bornatCam- 
bridge, became M.D. in London in 1694, and 
Fellow of the College of Physicians in 1706. 
His high Tory pamphlets, among which two 
especially deserve attention, were the cause of 
much persecution to him. Besides being the 
author of medical treatises he wrote anony¬ 
mously A Short History of the Last ParHameid, 
1699, in which he refutes the opinion that 
exchequer bills had the nature of “money” 


created by government, And shows them to be 
mere money-saving instruments of credit. In 
bis pamphlet An Hssay concerning the Necessity 
of EgvjoX Taxes and the Dangerosis Consequences 
of the Encouragement given to Usury among us 
of Idle years. With some Proposals to promote 
the Former and give a check to the Latter. By 
the author of the History of the Last Parlia- 
ment, London, 1702, Drake argues that money 
should be taxed by reducing interest, and that 
public credit ‘ ‘ be rais’d tu a Par with the best 
private security, and that no higher Interest or 
Praemium he allow’d upon it.” This end will 
be answered “ by a just and equal Tax obliging 
all Ranks and Degrees of men to pay to the 
support of the Government in propoi-tion to 
their share in the Publick and the benefits they 
reap from it” (p. 6). He contends that “for 
the eleven first years of the late war, 10a. in 
the £ per annum, principal and interest, was 
paid by land, underwhich latter name husbandry, 
manufacture, and trade are comprehended as 
having their existence from and being no more 
than the product and improvement of land, 
which is the principal stock, and gives birth 
and maintenance to them all" (p. 2). This 
passage, as well os his struggle against stock- 
jobbing and trading companies, connects Drake 
with authors like Asgill, Barbon, Briscoe, and 
other Tory writers on finance. 

[Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xv. 
pp. 446-447, where the last-uanied tract is 
omitted ; for the first tract see Philippovich, Die 
Bank von England, 1885, p. 68.] s. 6. 

DRAPIER'S LETIEKS. In 1722 Ireland 
complained of the want of v.opper.coin. Coppej 
had apparently been imder/alued as compared 
with silver, and in consequence had been 
driven from the country. In its place a 
number of tokens and worthless coins bad been 
used as small change. The English government 
decided to remedy what was an undoubted 
grievance. Unfortunately Ireland, unlike 
England e id Scotland, had no public mint, so 
that coinage wfts a subject of privat? dbntract, 
and such contracts, ifl the eighteenth century, 
wore invariably occasio!!ir for jobbery and 
corruption. On 2l8t Sept. 1723 a patent 
was issued to William Wood to coin co]>per to 
the value of £108,000. The economic and 
other objections to the pSfent were nnanswer- 
ablo. Wood himself had purchase^ it for 
£10,000 from the Duchess of Kendal, George 
I.’s mistress. That his own profits would have 
been excessive is proved by®the fact that he^ 
was cuinpeusatod for the ^thdra^I of the 
patent by a pension of £3000 a year for eight 
years. The total issue was ridiculously out of 
proportion to the needs of the country, as it 
was estimated at more tlian a fourth of the 
whole currency. Finally the issue was debased. 
A pound of copper was worth at the outside 
I8d, ; in England it was coined into 28d. j 
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but by Wood’s patent it might be coined into 
sod. To these objections it must be added 
that no Ii-iah oflicial, not even the lord- 
lioutonant, or the council, had been consulted 
about the terms of the i)atcnt. 

The patent was itself a scandalous job, and 
it was also a needlessly irritating assertion of 
English sovereignty. Irish opinion was roused, 
and both houses of parliament, usually sub-' 
missivo, petitioned against the scliome. A 
haughty ami tlircatcuiiig answer on the part 
of Wood only added fuel to the flame. In 
1724 Swift came forward as the mouthpiece of 
the prevalent discontent in a scries of letters 
which were signed M. B. Drapicr, and professed 
to be the work of a Dublin tradesman. The 
importance of the letters is political rather than 
economic. Swift had no practical or theoretical 
grasp of currency questions. lie made no 
attempt to state the real objections to the new 
coinage. On the contrary he adopted all the 
prevalent prejudices, and exaggerated and 
illustrated them with that sujq^rcssed yet 
masterful irony in the use of which ho has 
never been surpassed. In the famous fourth 
letter he quitted the immediate question at issue, 
denounced the abuses of English misgovern- 
mont, and asserted the rights of the Irish nation 
to independence. The printer of the letter was 
prosecuted, but the jury rejected the bill in 
spite of judicial browbeating. The author, 
though his identity was notorious, was left 
unattacked, and the government found it 
necessary to yield to the storm which it had 
provoked. The whole importance of the episode 
lies in the impulse which it gave to the opposi¬ 
tion to English rule in Ireland. 

[The letters are to be found in Swift’s col¬ 
lected works. For comments on them, see Craik’s 
of Swift; —Leoky’s Histoi-y of England in 
the Eighteenth Century and Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland: —Stanhope’s Uistory of Eng¬ 
land.'] R. lu 

DRAWBACKS. In theory a drawback is 
a portic.l of the “mercantile system,” and is 
intended to promote and encourage the exporta¬ 
tion 6i commoditkrfji„ It consists in the repay¬ 
ment of a duty which has been already paid in 
connection with the manufacture of the com¬ 
modity in question, such repayment to be made 
on its export. Tlworotically, therefore, draw¬ 
backs correspond to, and are similar to, Bounties 
(y.tJ.), with this distinction—that a bounty is 
a direct gift to the exporter of goods, while a 
drawback should, bo merely the remittance of a 
tax in hi’s bcha'lf. It is this difference which 
caused Adam Smith to hold drawbacks to be 
tl^ moat reasonably, form of encouragement to 
5 , exportation j, because, although they must from 
' their nature favour eertain classes of exporters, 
thSy cannot opei^te so as to draw more trade 
into any particular channel thav* would havo 
been drawn ha^l neither the tax nor the remit¬ 


tance of it existed : in other words, they simply 
cancel the tax and leave ti*ade free to follow its 
most natural course. 11 must always be remem¬ 
bered that Smith hold vm'y strong views in 
favour ofabsoliite non-interference with industry, 
and was consequently averse to indirect taxation. 
Drawbacks may be manipulated so as to have 
the samo effect as bounties and other devices 
for eucouraging exportation. Where tliis is 
the case there is not only .. ioss of revenue to 
the country which rcqjays the tax, but a sub¬ 
sidy is given on exporUs which amounts to pay¬ 
ing the foreign consumer to buy certain goods. 

Drawbacks, it will bo scon, are much more 
restricted in their nature tlian bounties. As 
worked in this country they are comparatively 
unimportant. They are of no use in encourag¬ 
ing a rising industry in a new country, and 
are generally granted simply for the purpose of 
increasing the amount of export trade. Adam 
Smith’s discussion of them (bk. iv. chap, 4) 
may be read with great interest. J. S. Mill, 
in bk. iv., where he deals with the various 
forms of protection, adverts to drawbacks ; and 
generally all modern economists, who have 
written on the subject of political economy at 
large, treat of drawbacks along with bounties 

DRAWER OF A BILL OF EXCHANGE. 
The person giving the order to pay contained 
in a bill of exchange is called the “drawer.” 
If tlio bill is not paid at maturity, he is bound 
to reimburse the holder, piovided that all the 
ncceasaiy fonualities havo been observed (pre¬ 
sentation in proper time, notice of dishonour, 
])rotP3t in the case of foreign bills, etc.) (See 
BiI-L OK KxCitANGE.) E. 8. 

DRAWING. Tins word is used to announce 
the redemption of certain bonds, as the bon ower 
applies a periodical sinking fund to that pur¬ 
pose. The practice was originally connected 
with the simple process of drawing lots. A 
borrowing government, for examjflo, may en¬ 
gage to pay off 1 per cent of its loan every 
year, and then the question arises as to which 
bond out of every hundred in circulation shall 
be redeemed in order 'n make the redemption 
fair. A drawing is announced, the function 
being attended by public officials and other 
}>er8ou8 of unimpeachable integrity, and the 
bonds which happen tc be drawn by lot are 
then advertised for repayment at i)ar, or at 
whatever the stipulated price of rei)ayment may 
be. Cases have been known in which holders 
of drawn bonds have gone on receiving dividends 
in ignorance of the drawing, and other cases 
are on record in which the drawn bonds having 
been sold on the stock exchange, it has been 
discovered several months or years afterwards 
that the said bonds wore not a good delivery 
(see Deliveky, Good). A question, also hw 
arisen where, if a borinwing government form* 
ally promises the drawing of 1 per ofiit of it* 
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debt each year, it is really empowered also to 
redeem 2 or 3 j)ercent, or even the whole of 
the outstanding debt, and in tho years of active 
redemptions—1888-90—horrowcTS found it so 
easy to raiao fresh loans at diminished rates of 
intercat that they were continually exceeding 
the rate of redemption by drawing beyond the 
]iroportioa originally stipulated. The system 
of drawing Ls not altogether commendable, and 
was originally employed to give a kind of hjr'cu- 
lativo attraction to bonds wliieb would other- 
wise have been negleeted by steady Investors. 
That is, the objeeLionable element of liazai-d 
enters into thequestion, which ought to be]mrely 
one of tlie solidity of tlio boiTower. a. b. 

DRl'lNflAdK. A form of laud tenure, 
commoji in, il not conlined to, the distinct 
comjiiised in the ancient kingilom of iNorlh- 
nniliiia, Dre.nghs arc mentioned in Domesday 
and in the survey eulli‘il the Roldon Book. 
Sir Henry Kllis says : “ The drc7)cJtft or dmi/fha 
were of the d<‘SCiiptioTi of alloiiial tenants . . . 
mid from the lew entries in which they oeenr it 
certainly appears that the alloLincnlH of tennloiy 
l!iey possessi'd were held as manors” {(Icncrol 
iTLiTvdtu'tion to Doiatsday, tom. i. fol. 2f!9). 
But, as menial .serviees were reijuirctl of them 
or their servants, at least in Darham, they 
must have been ini'etior to military tenants. 
Tin; instmu'e in the Pipe Ilolls of Westmoreland, 
'll) ITi'iiiy 11. of the ciilranehisemcnt of drenyha, 
and the ]»ii I'< ulars given in the records of the 
palatinato .is to tiio services attadii-d, show 
{\vAi drenyayt' was by no means a tree tenure, 
The services of a drenyh wore to plough, sow, 
and harrow portions of his lord’s land, to keep 
a dog and lioise for his use, attend the ehasi' 
with him. '!c. “A dreiigage seems to have 
consisted ol nxteen acres to be ]donglied, sown, 
and harrowed” {VAoMwt’s ?'raiji)iai(a Aniiqiii- 
taldfi). The word is deiived by Greenwell, in 
hi^ glossary to the Bohloii Book, from the 
Angln-Siixon “d»‘eogan,” to w’ork. Aiiotlier 
dr-nvation is from the Danish “dreng” a 
‘crviut or hoy. Spelman, however, defines 
dreiiyha as those w'lio»at the coming of William 
the Con(|ueror t^cre put.out of their lands and 
afterwards reBt,orcd by him on pioof of owner¬ 
ship (Tondin.s), and Oowel .says “ drcnolicd ” is 
an obsolete woid meaning “overcxime,” and 
compares the German ‘'tringeii” (see also 
Counaoe). 

[Prof. Maitland, I'^ngl. Hid. ftcr., Oetober 
1890.—AVi'fl and Queries, T. vii. 137, 298.—Hee- 
bohiii, Villdqe Conimunities, 71.] H. Ha. 

DRINKS, Taxbs ox. Sec Taxks. 

DROFLAND, ou Diivi-nANi). A])parontly 
an ancient service in the nature of driving the 
lord’s cattle, to the fair, commuted for a qui! rent; 
but according to Cowcl {hiterprctcr, s.v.) a due 
payable to the lord for the right of passage 
with cattle through tho manor (see Thistle- 
Rknt). h. m. 

TOi,. I 


DROIT, ANNIIKL See Pattleitb. 

DROITS OF ADMIRALTY. In England 
tho Lord High Admiral (an oflicc that has still 
a legal existence) lias the benefit of all captures 
maJo at sea by non-commissioned vessels, auJ 
also of all captures of sliijis or good.s imulo in 
tho ports of England and Jrclan.i through 
vessels coming in by stress of weather or other 
accident, or by mistake of port or by ignorance, 
not knowing of the war, and also of all 
derelicts. 

By the 1 & 2 Viet, e. 2 it was enacted that the 
profits derived from droits of a<lmiialty si uld i>e 
paid into the exchequer for the benefit of the 
state. Philliinoru’s Intmiatvmal Lav\ vol. lii. 
Lcmtlon, 1873. j. e. c. m. 

DROITS D’AUBAINE. See, Aubaikk. 

DROZ, Joskph, born at Besan(;on in 1773, 
died at Pails 18.o0. The incidents of liis life 
were varied, and so were, bis opinions. Belong¬ 
ing to a family of high legal standing, ho com¬ 
menced life a.s a volunteer when tlie. Revolution 
broke out; hut aflerwards laying down liis 
arms, became |»roles.s()r of rhetoric at the central 
school ofBesain^on. He subseijuently returned 
to ]*ari«s, where he was closely associated 
with the habitues of the Socdle d'Aiitcuil. 
The members of thi.s club, who were Epienr- 
eni; in s[iii'il, .and tasle, in most things kept 
Ibemaclves detaelied from the life of the 19tli 
century. Hr derived from this a.ssociation a 
fund of siiiignine ojitimism which never failed. 
Towards the close of his life, be came under 
the influence of religion. lie joined the Aca- 
d4mlf, /i-'Dtaiisr. iu 1824, and the Acad4)nie 
de^ Scirnct's anomies ci polUvincs in 1833. In 
1829 he ])ublislied hia d^'.evnvmv, politiqnji ou* 
/'/’I’/nnpe.s dc hi Vo r/cZ/css-.s-, 1 vol. in 

8vo, a valuable work, Init ono in wliieh he fails 
to distingni.sli, with sulUcient exactness, moral 
from economic precepts. He also published in 
1839-42 the durlgnc dc Louis XVJ. 

jiciidavt Us auncA'S oii Von •poiimit prevenir H 
din'yrr la JUvahition Jrancaise, 3 vols. in 8vo. 
The dual title of this work is a auil^dgnt in¬ 
dication of the Ifhe of yionght pursued in it and 
the object pu>|)0scd. A.f. f. 

DKLTMMOKD, Henbv^SG-ISGO'). banker, 
economist, and tlieologian, was the eldest son 
of Henry Dniminond (rf. 1794). He wa.s 
brought up by bis material] grandfather, Vis¬ 
count Melville, and was educated at Harrow 
and Cambriilge, but t/iok no dogi'ee. HIo be¬ 
came a paitncr in tbe well-known house at 
Cliaring Gross, and for many years liad a lead¬ 
ing share in its administratiou? Between 1810 . 
and 1813 he was M.P. for'Plympton I'larls, 
and carried through parliament a bill against 
embezzlement by b.ankers of securities under 
tlioir clinrge, which became law' (7)2 Geo. HI. c. 
f!3). With his wife ho started iu Juno 1817 
on a pilgrimage to Palestine, but on passing 
through Geneva he stopped to contend with 
2 T 
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the consistoiy on ecclesiastical discipline. In 
1825 ho founded the ]irolcssorsliip ^ of economy 
at Oxford. Ho was au apostle, evangelist, and 
prophet of the Irvingito Church, and built a 
church for that comnumity at Albury, where 
he lived. From 1847 to his death he was 
M.P. for West Surrey. He was a frequent 
speaker in the House of Commons. Sir Ilcury 
llolland speaks of “the genial temperament 
and masculine, though eccentric intellect of 
Henry Drummond . . . who could not tread 
along the highway of common opinion either in 
religion or politics, but his aberrant path was 
always pursued with honesty as well as vigour ” 
{ReA'-olUctlons, 1872, p. 156). Some of Drum¬ 
mond's numerous speeches and panqdilets were 
collected by Lord Lovainc, 1860, 2 vols. 8vo. 
His economical publications are : 

Elementary rropositions on the Currency, Lon¬ 
don, 1819, 8vo (reprinted with additions in 1826, 
again in 1848, and with Speeches, etc., 1860, vol. 
ii.),— Cheap Com heat for Farmers, London, 1826, 
8vo (anonymous: the landlords are the only 
gainers by the tax, all others, including the 
farmer.^, sn (Ter).— to Corn Oroioers and to 
Corn Eaters, London, 18119, 8vo (in favour of 
repeal with restrictions).—C'aases which lead tn a 
Hank Restriction Rdl, London, 1839, 8vo(“tbe 
Bank of JCnghuid is the only body winch ought to 
have the power of issuing paper money,” p. 20).— 
On the Com Laws, London, 1841, 8vo.—On the 
Condition of the Agricultural Classes of Great 
liritain and Ireland, with es^tractsfrmn the Parlia¬ 
mentary Rq)orts and Evidence from 1S33 to JS 40 , 
and remarks hy the French editor published at 
Vienna, London, 1842, 2 vols. 8vo (with preface 
by Drummond ; translation of two volumes pub- 
“lished by the' Austrian govorumeut to sliow “the 
folly of siip]>osing that is commerce and rnaun- 
factures rather than agriculture which constitute 
the true wealth of this country,” prof, xi.-xii. ).— 
Letter to the Bishop of Winchester on Free Trade, 
London, 1846.— Speech on Motion on Public Ex¬ 
penditure, liOiidon, 1849.— Letter to the Working 
Classeein Trades and Mantfaciiircs, London, ISfiO 
(on the bad treatment received by them “from 
manuft(A.irer«, iiiillownei s, and poor-law guardians, 
and of the exertions madok^iy noblemen and gentle¬ 
men f\) protect ” tlitfo—p. 29). 

[Lord Lovaine, Memoir, 1860. —Olijihant, Lifeof 
Edxo. Irving, 1862. — Diet, of National Biography, 
xvi. pp. 28, 29. — Uistorical Register of the Uni- 
imsity of Oxford, 1^8, pp. 67, 68.] 11 . r. t. 

DRTTNKjhRDS, Legistation respecting. 
The cafe and the cure of habitual drunkards has 

1 Drummond charged hJs estate with a yearly rent of 
6100 for the endowment. Tlie comniitisidiiRrs of 1S77 in- 
iTeased tlm emolnments to from the revenues of 
&A Souls, besides E£00 attached to a fellowship of the 
lollege The profesBorship Is for five year*., hut holders 
9f the utllee may now be re-elected, 'nie following have 
been the professors: '1825, Nassau W. Senior; 1880, 
Richard Wbateley; 1832, W. F. Lloyd; 1S37, Herman 
Merivale'; J842, Travers TWlss; 1847, N. W. Senior 
[sshciid tithe): 61- ^ Uickards; 1857, C. Neate; 

LM2, J. B. Thorold Rogers; 1868, Boi^y Price (agaiu 
Bi'isrs. 1878, and 1838); 1888, J. B. Rogers (second 
Uma) I SOI, F. Y. BdKOWortli. 


of recent years, roeeived more, attention on the 
part of social reformers than formerly. A series 
of Acts dealing with habitual dniukards, both 
nou-ciimiiial and ciiniina^j have been passed 
between 1879 and 1908. Habitual drunkards 
are detined as jicisoiis who through continiiod 
excessive drinking of intoxicating liquor are 
dangeioiis either to theniHclvcs or others, or in¬ 
capable of inaiuiging their alfaii's. 

AVliere a jiorson is convicted of crucUy or 
certain other oUences against a child or young 
person, and is the i>avei]t, or is living with the 
parent thereof, and is an habitual dnuikard, he 
or she, insteml of being sent to pri.son, may be 
ordered to be detained in a letroat for not more 
than two years, but the court must have regard 
to any objections raised by the wife or husband 
and bo satisiied tliat remsonablo ])rovi.sion will 
be made, lor dctrayiiig the e.xpcnaes of detention 
(Children Act 190S, c. 67, § 12 (8)). 

Tlie Lici'iising Act of 1902 inoiiiluts the sale 
of licpior to ]iersoii.s known to be drunkards and 
gives a wife the right to a sejiiiratiiOi order. 

KetreuLs are, in England, licensed by the 
county or borough council of tlie district in which 
they arc sitimto, and nro under tlie control of the 
Homo Secretary and an lnK])cetor of Kotreuts. 
Ajiplication for admission to a retreat, Btutiiig 
the length of time tlie ajqilieant undi'i takes to 
remain tlicre, must be accompanied by the 
declaration of two pei-sons that he is an habitual 
drunkard. Tiie declaration must bo made before 
a justice of the jicace, wlio must satisfy himself 
that it i.s in aeoordiiTioc. with facta and the 
intention of the ujijdicant. The ina.sinuun 
time <d' dot,eTi1,ion is two years, but a ease may 
be i-oadmitted. Tlie patient cannot leave before 
tlio expiiation of tlie agreed time, unless he is 
previously discliargod or allowed to go out on 
leave, under ju’ovisions similar to those laid 
down in the Lunacy Act. 

15eside.s lic’eiised retieats the law provides 
for certified and for state reforinatorie.s in wLicli 
persons convicted of crime committed while 
under the influence of <lrink inny be detained 
mide.r the Inebriates Acf of 1898, and cases 
convicted of being driyik in any public place 
four times wilhin a year may also be committed 
to these reformatories, In 1913 there were 
17 liecnsed retreats with about 500 voluntary 
patients, and 6 certified inebriate reforniatories, 
the number of committal.^ in that year being 
310, ami in the fourteen years 1899-1913, 4690 
(inclusive of tlie two state vefonimtorie.s). At 
the end of 1913 tliere were 80 inmates in the 
latter and 722 in the fonnor. 'I'licso statistics 
refer to England and appear to bo the lost 
issued to the juiblic. 

Some intere.stnig statistics were published in 
1923 relating to tlie Daliymple House at Rick- 
i mansworth. The followingfacta os to the family 
.history of 1645 iiorsoiis discharged from that 
Totroat are stated :—Insanity in fani4y with or 
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without inebriety, about 11 per cent. Iiiobrioty 
ulone in about 50 per ccjjt Of tlin whole 
number 1419 left through expiration of tiiiio, 
..ud of those aboi#, 40 per cent are reported 
oij doing well ; G per cent iinjuovod and 2'1 per 
cent not improved. Hnciability is named as 
the exciling cause in about 50 per cent of the 
eases ; 380 had no oeeiipHtioii. 

The tw{*iitietii rejiort of the Inebriates 
Hefonnalioii and Aflcr-eare Assoeial ion, 117 
Victoria Strecd, London, S.^V.l, shows that 
from 1901 to 1923 the Woeiety befriended 444 
men and 770 women, of whom only twelve are 
classed as “nnsatisiajdory" and 29 os satis¬ 
factory, while 1018 were lost sight of after 
four years' s\ip(n vision. No eomniittals are now 
made to iiiehriate rcforiiiatnries since the local 
aiilhorities midi'r the leail of the London ('onnty 
(.'ouneil ceased their contributions. There aie 
now only voluntary letreat'^, of which a list 
may be obtained from the .above associalion or 
tlie Friends’ 'JVmpeianee IJjiion, 1.5 De.vonsbiic 
Street, E.C.2, or by reference to the Medical 
Lircelory and the Medical Annual. 

The ])i'ope1ty ol inebriates is now protected 
in the same way ii.s tbut ol Iiin.ities under tbe 
Lunacy Act iS'.iO HG), and the Lunacy 
Act 1891, 27 (1), but II is doubtlii! if any 

us<‘ is made of tlcse provisions. 

'I'be law lelaling to drunkeiiiie.ss in Gennaiiy, 
Aiistiia. France, some ol our colonies and else- 
wbrre, provides that a dipsomaniac w lio exp('^.f•s 
liim.-icll or bi-. family to the ri.sk of mijiovoiisli- 
luenl, 01 ' who impeiils Llie security ol any other 
pi'vsfui, miiy be phn'i'duixlerguai’diausiiip. 

E. s.; w. n. 

[The Society f/)r the Stiidv of Ji'e'.rielv. 19 
I’.vrk ('re--. ,t. Poitlunl l’la,ee, W.l, pid.iishes 
The. IirU''<li Joiir< d <\f [‘uehru’ly fpiarterly ; 
T. N”, Kelynaek, 77/'’ Jiri/‘k Pmhfrni of 7\i’<la(f, 
1910 ; R. ilolincH, Thmilhci Full, 1923 ; A. Sbad- 
Well, Teii>fivi-ana\<nnl Keyishi/lov, 1902 ; S. 
I''reeinaii, (//'/V/c U, Fhif, Law ayamst Drunkni- 
vfM m Kv'ihiail, 1900 ; II. N. Itainctt, Leyl 
linsiionsihilHii of the, ])mnliinly 1908 ; Amnud 
/'/■//eW.s' of iii'^peetor finder Timbriates Act. For 
other countries, boo Fail. Paper (1902), ed. 1474.] 

DRY EXCHANGK {Cawlimm siccwii). A 
enjdicinism a]>i)lied to the “coverture” or 
“colouring” ol the striiigcuit statutes passed 
during the Tudor peniod against usury. “A 
cleanly term invented for the disguising of foul 
usury, in which something m jiretemied to juiss 
on both sides w'hcrcQS in truth nothing i)as.scs 
btit only on the one side ” (Cowol). U.sury, 
which was comlemncd by religion and law alike 
during the middle ages, w’as from the middle 
ol the 16th century no longer to be confounded 
with the legitimate emplcymeut of cajiital; 
but the sentiment which inspired the above 
enactments was that of governing classes asso¬ 
ciated with the landed interest. 

tCuuningbam, Growth of Lhtffliah Indnatry and 


Cammercey 1890, 495 et Hall, Elizdl>ethan 
Society, ch. iv.] h.iu. 

DRY RENT {Itent sec). An annual rent- 
charge reserved upon lands conveyed by deed, 
without the insertion of a clause of distraint. 

II. iia. 

DUBOS, Aiuui J. B. (1670-1742), a mem¬ 
ber of the French Academy, and author of 
hi.storical works and of a treatise on poetry 
and painting. 

The one book of his which reijuires notice 
here is entitled Lcs Intcrcsls de VAnrflehrre irtal 
eMendus dans la guerre (Arnsierdam, 

1703), and profe.ssc.s to be a translation from an 
English book. Speaking thus as an English¬ 
man, the Abbe remonstrates against the war 
policy of the English admiiiistratioii. He is 
well aeijuaintcd w'ith contemporary English 
pamphlets on the Tory side, especially with 
Davenant, whom he often quotes. He .sueoc;s.s- 
ivcly examines thcctrcct of war on each branch 
of English trade and mamifaelnrcs, and dis¬ 
tinctly states (p. 80) that “ the attempts wo 
(the English) shall be obliged to make in order 
to cuforce in the (American) colonies the just 
obcdicneo they owe to the state which has 
founded them, will perhaji.s lead them to 
rebellion, when they will liave learned tliat 
they can do without us.” 

VoUaiie addre.sscs him in a letter dated 30th 
October 1738, a.s “the most useful and 
judicious writer he knows,” but, w’heii wTiting 
to olh(?r I'eople, he imlulgea in sarcasm alioiU 
the, Ahbf’-'.s “lni.^takpn” uolioiis as to the in- 
tere.st of England. E. ca. 

DUCAT, History of. A gul-i coin (worthy 
about 9s. 4^d.) in cxtensiv'i v. -e on the continent 
till this century, ami'’adopted by successive 
emjici'ois as tlic standard coin of tlie empire in 
the middle ages. The coin lirst nurkes its 
appearance in 1140 a.p., when Roger 11., King 
of Sicily and Duke of Ajmlia and Calabria, 
issued silver eoin.s to wdiich he gave the name 
“ducati,” probably hecauso they wore first 
struck in the dy^diy of Apulia, csjieciifli^ called 
“ il diicato,” and bor(^ in an al)iir‘‘viatcd^form, 
the iuscrijttion — “Sit 4i*F., Ohriste, datus, 
quern tu regis, iste Ducatus ” (Let this Duchy, 

0 Clirist, w'hieli thou mlcst, be dedicated to 
tlioe). The coin then spread through Italy 
until, in 1252, it was ffifinally adoj'tctl at 
Florence, and gnld pieces wercissiftd uiificr tlie 
mimo of “ducati gigliati.” Tlicse ducati 
gigliati, or florens d’or, os they were called 
elvscwhere, were 24 carats lin|. and 64 to tlio 
line mark. Thirty-tw’o year^ later, ky a law 
passed in 1283 A.P., ducats were struck at 
Venice by the Dogo John Dandolo, the second 
of the four celebrated Dogc.s Dandolo, 67 to the 
fine mark, and each bearing the inscription of 
the original ducat of Apulia. In the 16th 
century, these ducats received the name of 
“zcceliiui" (sequins) from Zccca, the Venetian 
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mint, wlience their An^'lo- Indian name of 
"chicks’' (Rs. 4). 

By the beginning of the 14th century these 
florena d’or and Venetian ducats had spreafi 
throughout the states of Italy, and especially 
the Church states, where I'dorentine ducats 
were universally adopted and issued as "novelli 
Jiicati papales,” >vith only slight variations 
from the original standard of 1252. The 
Florentine coin thence spread into Hungary, 
wliitlier it was followed by the Venetian ducat, 
until in 1^65, Venetian ducats were shuck by 
the king Ludwig, at Krcinnitz, of 2:i2 carats 
fine, and 67^^ Cologne mark. Later 

on “imperial” ducats were issued at 2 ;U carats 
fine, and 68 to the line mark. From Hungary 
ajid Bolifiinia the Venetian dueat, preceded 
however by tho floreii d’or, w'ns introduced 
into Germany, and continued to cironlato as a 
foreign coin throughout its various states, right 
up to the Augsburg Convention of 1559. In 
this year tho imperial diet of Germany adopted 
the ducat into the cun'cncy of the empire 
(Ferdinand L)at a prc.scribed “dnkaten-fuss ” 
of 2311 carats fineness, and 67 to the Cologne 
mark (and therefore C72f to the fine mark)— 
a “footing” subseijuently maintained both by 
the Leijfzig Convention of 1690, by tho Austro- 
Bavarian Convention of 1753, and tlio Frank¬ 
furt Coinage Union of 1765. 

This adoption of tho ducat into the currency 
of the empire had the eli’eet of causing the 
Burrouiiding slates to follow the lead of striking 
ducats for themselves. Vet in every case, 
thougli both the florcn d’or and the Venetian 
ducat (l)y tips time knoivn a.s the sequin) h.ad 
prcvionsly obtained in circulation, it was tho 
latter coin that was a(K ])ted and stnick as the 
standard of eurrciicy by tho several states ; 
by the cantons of Switzerlainl in the 16th and 
early 17th nenturios, at fineness and weights 
varying from 23.\ carats and 68 ,due.ats to 
the line mark, at Berne, to 23' carats and 67^ 
respectively, at Basel and St. Gallon ; liy 
DeiimaKv'in 1647 at 23i carats fine, and 68 /g 
ducats to the fine marfe.; by ^tlolland, a little 
later,*'at 23,7^ fine, and 68 ^ to the fine 

mark ; by Russia, Polaml, and Sweden, about 
the same time, or a little earlier, at rates 
varying from 23^ carats fine to 23.^, and 78 to 
68^5 ducats to Vrtt hue mark, and continued 
to he coineVl till well into the lOlh century. 
Ducatif were even struck by the Porte, and 
some issued by Sultan Mahotnet IV. aic 
known (1649-1693 A.T).). A Barhary dueat 
was current in*thc West Indies early in the 
I 8 th century. * 

, Tho history of the dueat in Franco, Spain, 
and Portugal is slightly different. As regards 
the latter coui^ry, Pope Calistus III. having 
ih 1465 demanded 8 U]>plies for an expedition 
♦gainst the Turks, Alphonso Vt, then king, 
had quarter-ducats, or “ Crusados ” struck in 


1465, first at 23 carats fineness; later ki 22 
c.irat 8 fine and 289$ of these crusados to tho 
line mark. These Crusados or Portuguese 
(piarter-ducata are the “ Krfuz-dukaten ” of the 
German middle ages. Still later (1722-1750), 
new crusados were iasued at the same fineness 
as before, but at an increased weiglit, viz. 237 
to tlic tine mark. In Franco, where the ducat 
was early introduced, the Florentine coin (64 
to the fine mark) was ndoiiiod over its elsewhere 
successful rival, thanks to the fact that at this 
time (14th century) the Po[>a re.sided at 
Avignon ; while in Spain in 1537, under 
Finj)C"or (diaries V., tho Italian and Freiioh 
<lucat, under the name of tiie “escudo ’'(22 
carats lino, and 68 to tiic Casi.ilian mark=69^ 
nearly to tlic fine Cologne imii-k) began ami 
long continued to fhi'in the ba'^is of the 
Sjv.anisli gold monclaiy system {.see T)oub- 
loom). 

By far themost common “dueats” were tjjiose 
current in Hungary, Germany, Holland, and 
Rus?.sia, and aveiaged in raliic, eaeli containing 
j'ouglily 53*9 gi-ains, about 9s. 4^<1. ajiiece. 
The Swedish dueat, liowever, was only worth 
aliout 9s. 3.\d., while the modern Italian gold 
ducat was much less. Silver dueals were also 
struck in several places, an<l varied in value 
much more than tho gold ; r..g. the silver 
ducats of Italy wcie wvnth 3s. 4d. ; those of 
Holland (the daalflers) 4s. 2d. ; vliile the 
silver ducat of Sicily liad tlic value of 3s. 4.^d. 
Ducats wore also issued made of platinum 
(Ru-ssia), and corlier of copper and load (Venice, 
Germany, France, and Ilollaiitl),while tiicy were 
not infrequently stiuok as med.'diiniis. 

[Vergnra, Mimete dtJ Ue-<ino tli Js'apnli, Roma, 
1715.— Philippi Argelati, J)c. Mnneiis ItuHcCy 5 
void,, Mediolaui, 1750.—.loh.'inn Tobias Kohler, 
VpUnidiuh'ges Jfmiie.n-Cabind, 2 vola., Hanover, 
1760.—Bonneville, Traits des J/oTinate.?, Paris, 
1806]. W. L. 

DUCAT {Modern). Austrian standard gold 
coin, weight 53*80 gi’ainSj fineness 986, Value, 
English standard (916‘6 fine at £3:17: lOJi 
per oz.) 9s. 42d. ; FrcnCii sUndanl (900 fine) 
11*85 francs. ,, 

Ducats were the princip;il medium of exchange 
in Italy for several coutnric.s. (See Duca'I', 
HISTOUY OF.) F. F.. A. 

DUCHATEL, Comta, Tannkouy, bom at 
Paris in 1803, died in 1867. He was on several 
occasions a minister of state and organi.sod the 
commission of inquiry which resulted in the 
law of 24th May 1834. This replaced a large 
number of prohibitions on imports by customs 
duties (tho report of this inquiry has been 
published in 3 vols. 8 vo). In 1829 he published 
a woik entitled De la cJiariU dans sc .1 rajtporU 
avec Vital moral et le him-Ure dc9 dassta ivf&ri- 
eurcs de la sodiU, 1 vol. in 4to. This was 
reprinted in 1836 without any change e.xcept 
that of tho title, which became C<mfid6ration$ 
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d^damomie politiq'ue 8ur la Hen/aisanee ottde la 
ehariti, etc., 1 vol. in 8vo. Blanqui reproaches 
him with too uuqualiliod an acceptance of the 
doctrines of Haltkia; but this should rather 
be reckoned as a point in his favour. He was 
received in 1846 into the Academic des Sciences 
morales ct politiques. His claims to be a de¬ 
scendant of the Tanm'g^iy du ChaUi of the 15th 
century appear to be unfounded. A. c. f. 

DUCPETIAUX, Edouaki), born in Brussels 
in 1804, died 1868. In 1828 he imblishcd 
several pamphlets on Itr-pi'cssivc and i'rovident 
Justice, and on the penalty of death. Shortly 
after the revolution of ]8:j0 he was appointed 
general inspector of the I’ciiiteiitiary and Beue- 
jicont Institutions of the new-born kingdom. 
Diicpetiau.'c was a prolijie and indefatigable 
writer on tlio subjects wliicli had fiom the 
begintiiiig of his life attiaclcil his .'ittcntiou. 
Ilis piiiiripal .vorks on the punishment of 
ciiminals are: Pnxjrts ct J^tat de hi lUforme 
lYniioUiaire (1S;<8), and Des Cuiidilions de 
rjJiiiprisonne/Hcnl st.pare on ccUuIairc (1857), 
in which he shows liimself a consistent advocate 
of the cellular syslcin aa being the punislinicnt 
best adapted to awaken a sense of morality in 
Llie prisoner, by the ]treuominance of the prin¬ 
ciple of aiiiendincni <jver the pniiciple ot pure 
icpiossion. Tic was no leas Jev'oti.d to the 
solution of the jiiubleins connected with the 
condition of the uoi king classes. In couneo- 
tion with tliis we may mention his Ctmlithu 
PhyJquc cl Morale dcs Jcancs Oi'Vi tern (1848), 
his Vmiptnsmc cn Bchjique (184 1), his Mduolcc 
siir Ic Paitp^.risvic duiis Us Fiaiulres (1850), 
which obUiiiicd a prize li-oni the Royal Academy 
of Uclgiinn, and his inijiortant Jhniycts lironu- 
•iiiiqucs dci' ''hisses (hivrurcs cn IJ, Igiqac (1855). 
All his woiks wei' published in Buissels, 

Ilis book on the condition of young opera¬ 
tives is a very full iiupury into their state and 
the legislation on this matter in the principal 
couiitricsof Europe and in the Uni ted States; but 
his two essays on [lauiierism in Belgium arc the 
most likely to interest the English reader. The 
lormcr is rather too rhetorical, but the second 
gives a very graphic aicount, baaed on statistics 
and oxhanative personal invcstigatioiiH, of the 
niiscrablo state of the population of I'landcra 
after the decay of the weaving by hand of flax 
and linen. In 184C in the two provinces of 
East and West Flanders the average wages of 
the adult male weaver had fallen to 6d. a day, 
the number of deaths exceeded the number of 
births by 4541 (20,715 against 16,174) and 
about oue-tliird (453,058) of the }iopulatlon of 
Flanders had to be assisted by stale charity. 
Duopetiaux ascribed this miserable situation to 
an excess of population, and to an excessive 
prevalence of laissez-faire. IIo called upon the 
state to interfere by fostering tho spirit of asso¬ 
ciation, poimlai education, emigration, and 
securing labour to adult and able-bodied 


paupers. Notwithstanding his appeal to the 
state, he is no friend to the English poor system, 
which he calls a devouring cancer {p. 272), 
He is not an antagonist of tho factory system, 
and vigorously asserts that mechanical work is 
only degrading because it is too protracted 
{Condiiion des Jeunes Ouvriers, iL p. C). 

Duepetiaux also jiromoted charitable con¬ 
gresses in Belgium. Towards the end of his 
life he ehauged political sides, passing from the 
lilicral into the clerical party, but he remained 
to the last a steadfast adherent of Malthus's 
views on moral restraint, which were considered 
by his new political allies as having a tendency 
to iiumorality. E. c<a. 

DUE {gerihta, rcAiiludo, redum). That 
which is owing to the crown or to any corporate 
body or to any individual subject by prescrip¬ 
tion or charter. There is this distinction to be 
made beUveen a “duo" and a “custom” that 
the former is warranted by the coininon law, 
being usually levied by virtue of written laws 
and contracts which arc as ancient as the 
eomuiou law itself, while tho latter, in its fir.st 
origin at least, was a more or less uncertain 
and unauthorised iiujio.st, so that we find the 
term ‘Tecta” ami “mala" applied to the 
respective lornis of the custom which were 
authoiiscd by .statute or eonti’act, or else levied 
at the will of the king or other lord alone. 

Again, a “due” lor the most part seems to 
arise from the ownership or cultivation of the 
soil itself, and tlicrefoie it is perhaps the most 
j)riniitive form of tax; whereas a “custom” 
for the most part seems to arise from the 
exchange or conversion of tno i^-oducts of the 
soil by way of mei'chapdiso. Tho most typiew 
duo of any, Ciiuncu *i.ED {q.v.), is certainly 
more than a century older than any other 
customary contribution. Several kinds of dues 
may be enumerated, aa ecclesiastical, seignorial, 
municipal, and fiscal or regal. Of these ecclesi¬ 
astical duos are of very great antiquity, for 
those that ire still familiar to us iu the pi'escnt 
day as tithes (^cc Tithe.'^) and churdfi-mtea can 
be traced back to tbo English laws of the 8th 
century, although niaii)^«.ors which were paid 
to the early church have long since disap)>cared. 
A still greater antiquity could even be claimed 
for them in this country by reference to the 
doctrinal writings of the *^111 century, and the 
analogy of Frankish customs. * ^ 

Tho well-known compact between the Anglo- 
Saxou sovereignty and the church in virtue of 
wliich tho king's dignity ai^ tho archbishop's 
were respectively nuiiiitaiiiea, and the )tcacc of 
the crown'and chureh went hand in hand, is 
further excnqilihod by the an-angementaenforced 
by the state for the temporal welfare of the 
holy Older. Anglo-Saxon finance is no intri¬ 
cate problem, aim]>ly because whilst the king 
lived of his own, tho working expenses of 
government were amjily met by tho threefold 
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ftllodial obligation. But in contrast to their roti- 
CdDce on the subject of lay taxation, the Saxon 
laws arc replete with the most elaborate direc- 
tione for the payment of ecclesiastical dues. 
“We enjoin to eveiy Christian man by virtue 
of his Christendom,” is the refrain of thc.so 
laws, “ that he pay tithe and ehui-ch-scot and 
Rome-si'ot, and plough-alma, aud light-scot 
and soul-scot.” These iiijuiictious are found 
equally in secular and ecclesiastical dooms, and 
they take the place of honour in the proceed- 
inga of great councils like that of Grcatanlea. 
Under the later Saxon kings the injunction of 
the pious sovereign becomes far more stringent 
until it is stereotyped in the precise legal defini¬ 
tions given in the lAtiniscd version of the 12th 
century jurists, so that at length in the “laws 
of Henry 1.” we find tithe and ohurcli-scot and 
other dues embraced under the general heading 
l)e placitis Ecdesice pcrUiientibiis ad Rcgcm. 

It is true that in Anglo-Saxon times the dues 
of the church were put in charge for the crown 
by means of a heavy fine for non-complianco or 
even by absolute distraint in whicli the king’s 
reeve was required to assist the bishop’s oilicer 
and the local incumbent; aud we also find the 
doctrine prevailing that if the occupier were too 
poor to ])ay, the lord should pay for him. 

It is possible that the rigour of this system 
of assessment and collection of church dues 
was somewliat mitigated by the reflection that 
these were eventually oflurings made to God, a 
theory carefully fostered both by the crown 
and the church, so that the term God’s dues 
{yodcundc ycrihta or Dei rcditudl-^ics) is actually 
synonymous >^ith church-duos dui’ing the latter 
|)art of the Anglo-Saxon ]»criod at least, and 
thus perhaps the scntciAo of exeommuuicalion 
decreed by King Edmund’s laws on all defaulters 
was justified. On the other hand, the refusal 
to pay Peter’s pence was a contempt which led 
to the appearance of the olfender before the 
court of Rome itself to make atonement. In 
addition to the above persistent injunctions, 
these earlj’ laws provided further for the i>ay- 
ment of church duos to ko made at fixed and 
appropriate seasonsi^M^hus tithes became due 
always as the plough entered the tenth field, 
or more probably in actual practice, plough- 
alms were rendered at Raster, tithes of cattle 
at Pentecost, the Mats of the earth at All- 
hallowti^e, aifd church-seed at Martinmas ; the 
'tenth cheese as it was made, or the milk drawn 
on the tenth day. In the same way Rome-scot 
was payable on St^Petcr’s feast-day; and light- 
*seot at Cajwlleinas^ Easter Eve, and All-hallows 
Evdi Einally, in order to mark the precision 
with which these di8po.sitiouB were made, we 
find provision for the payment of soul-scot at 
the open- grave, ^vherevep the death might 
:,tako» place.' 

Pie statistics available for the^urpose of 
estimating the nature and extent of these con¬ 


tributions are unfortunately -not nearly so 
abundant as these details of the moans for in¬ 
suring their payment, or at least they ore not 
so authentic for the earlieni period. It may 
easily be gathered, however, that the unit ol 
assessment was the plough and the normal sum 
obsessed on every plough the penny. In fact 
the Anglo-Saxon Scaet like the Anglo-Norman 
Denarius, was the synonym of money, while 
the medium of exchange in both periods might 
be equally treasure in kind or in currency. 
Add to this primitive basis of calculation the 
further connection between the plough and the 
hearth as representing the stake of one family 
in the soil, and it will bo possible to account 
for nearly every ecclesiastical assessment that 
fell upon the husbandman free or nnfree. 
Moreover, dcno.rias, might be, and docs indeed 
appear to have been, used in its original mean¬ 
ing of a tenth part (see Dkhier). Thus the 
tluvne is required to render a touth of all tl^at 
he has; a tithe which, reduced to terms of 
money according to the normal assessment of 
the hide, would bo found equivalent to a tenth 
penny. The church-scot was originally a 
measure of com that was probably e<iuivalent 
to a tenth part of the produce of the normal 
virgate holding, and equally it was assessed 
upon evoiy hearthatcad at which the tiller was 
found seated in the midwinter before it fell 
duo. So the plough-scot aud Roino-scot were 
expressed in convertible terms of the hearth, 
the plough, or the penny. The light-scot was 
always a money ])aymont of a halfiKinny on 
every hide of land because candles were im¬ 
ported from the continent, but if wax were not 
available, otlicr produce of the soil such as 
cattle was certainly rendered in kind, pccunia 
and dcnarivs being once more convertible 
terms. 

Although no secular institution was endowed 
with an oblatoiy revenue as ancient or as ex¬ 
tensive as that arising from the dues of the 
church, it is perhaps possible to trace a cortaiu 
analogy between the ecclesiastical and municipal 
cor})orations herein. Pious sovereigns who had 
invested the church by «.'irtue of binding ordi¬ 
nances with the power of levying dues upon 
all products of the soil within the parochial 
“minifltcry,” were succeeded in direct line of 
descent and polkty by others who invested the 
towns one by one with a like implied privilege 
by tlie terms of royal charters. The one body 
held by free alms, tho other by the firma 
hurgi, Tlie latter stood in need of contribu¬ 
tions for the repair of streets or quays and 
general administrative purposes, tlie fomieT 
distrained upon its flock on the plea tliat 
churches must be repaired, the poor relieved, 
and the clergy themselves housed and fori. 
'Whatever the value of this analogy may be^ 
it is certain tliat the dues legally raised fur 
purposes of municii>al self-goveimmen^ peotage, 
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murage, pavage, quayage, moreage, towage, 
terrage, strandage, cranage, mesonage, anchor¬ 
age, keelage, bushelagc, lestngc, ballaatago, 
uieasuragc, averago,^riniago, and tlio like aironl 
by far the best-known, the moat enduring, and 
the most regular examples of dues. Indeed it 
might be thought that the still more historic 
contributions known as gable tax, Ullage, and 
the like, would fall under the liwid of dues in 
a system of common as.sesbiiieut for .self-taxa¬ 
tion, but here as elsewhere wc must sharply 
distinguish between rent and taxation on tlio 
one hand, and between imperial or parlia¬ 
mentary taxation and customary dues on the 
other. 

Tliis necessary distinction brings our inquiry 
within still narrower limits in tlic case of sciguo- 
rial or manorial duos, os well as those that 
were levied by the king as lord paramount of 
tlio whole rnaliii. Extents, court rolls, and 
ministers' a(;c(nint8, together with surveys, 
such as Domesday Book, tho Boldon Book, 
and tho Hundred Roll.=!, present us with an 
inlinitc variety of payments in tho nature of 
commuted rents and pecuniary mulcts, the 
legal definitions of wliieh are set forth in the 
various Kx-positioiies Voaibiiloruin ajijicndcd to 
most of tho liscal registers of tho 13th and 
14th centuries, but none of these can properly 
be regarded as dues. Some such there are, 
however, but their existence was from tlic first 
anomalous, and they are cliiefiy remembered 
in the present day amongst the curiosities of 
iimuorial tenures. In certain cases, liowover, 
an inland town or seaport might contiiuio for 
centuries under the jurisdiction of a lord who 
enjoyed the tolls and other duos, just as a lay¬ 
man might appropriate the dues intended lor 
the sujipoit of tho elmreli, and in such eases 
tho seigiiorial interest takes tlic ])lace of tho 
ecclesiastical or municipal or liscal. 

Tho dues or “ riglits " of the crown gud loid 
paramount of tho whole land must bo carefully 
distinguished from the nonnal sources of im¬ 
perial revenuo on the^onc hand and from tho 
customary revonuo by prerogative or grunt of 
parliament on the other Iftiud. What remained 
were the seigiiorial dues received by tho 
sovereign from the manors and farms composing 
hU demesne, and from escheats and vacant 
churches, together with certain other rights 
appertaining to his kingly state alone. Even in 
the most primitive state of kingship tho tribal 
ruler appears to have received a contribution 
from the products of the soil, the tradition of 
which still lingered in the miaes and prises of 
the 13th century. That is to say, the king 
took toll of certain staple products to maintain 
the rude splendour which was as essential to a 
civil state of society as tho ceremonies and 
“ ministery ” of the church. As far as wo are 
at present enabled to distinguish between a 
recognised rent or custom and a specihe due, 


it seems probable that the several forms of 
purveyance wore of the latter nature, together 
with those tolls or perquisites which are 
peculiar to tho fiscal period that precedes the 
development of parlLamentary .‘supply. Such 
ail assessment us the avalage is probably of 
this nature (Madox, i. 775). On tho other 
hand, many more, which are popularly regarded 
as dues, are really in the nature of rent, .such 
as the Jinna unms nodis of Dome.sday Book 
and the gafol or gnilum (Round, Domes. 
Studies, vol. i.) 

A considerable revenuo was certainly obtained 
from the end of the 12tli to tho close of the 
13th c<!ntury by way of dues upon merchaiidiso 
at tho oiitports and inland iKiTiicrs, which can 
scarcely bo included under the head of customs. 
'J’hus in addition to the general exactions 
alluded to in several public chai'tors, we have 
notices of a disme and quindisme levied as 
early as the reign of Richard I., chiefly,, no 
doubt, upon foreign imports (I'ipe Roll, 10 
Rie. 1 m. 12b). Those and other dues aj)j>eur 
to have been more or loss coiisolulaled un«Ier 
tho administration of the royal chamberlains 
at London and Southampton. Tho exactions 
of tlic king’s ofliccrs at tlje Tower of London, 
forbidden in .several of tlic city uliarters, were 
clearly of tlic same nature. It is interesting 
to note, nioreovor, the inclusion of tho protits 
or droits arising from the sale of prizes of war 
and contraband goods amongst the chamber¬ 
lains’ aecoiinte; these, like deedaiids, fonniiig 
a link between the casual and tho cu-stomaiy 
revenue of the crown. 

With the statutory rec'-gninou n:*l limitation • 
of tho ancient tines of uho ciown in rcs[»ect of 
the products of tho sod exported under the 
distinctive term of Jicefa citsiiana and tlie 
corresjionding definition of tho dues formerly 
payable at discretion upon imports, such as 
wines by tlio nanio of Itecta prim, their history 
may be said to belong thence forth to that of 
the customs revenue. Friscs and mis^ are for 
tho future ossoemted with the unconsntutional 
abuses of jnirvoyaiico, ftigether with caph’ofi and 
cjnplion, and other relics c^fTio old triliai state. 
Certain other dues continued to bo levied in 
the king’s name, such as the peuiiy (denier 
or devoir once more), by the ganger of wines 
and the aulnagcr of cloths, and even tlio Calais 
dues themselves (see Dkniers df. ChvLAi!*); but 
j these, like tho gfxl’s-penny, and the cocket, and 
I tronago dues, are properly to be regarded as 
I ofhcial foes or perquisites, outside the custom- , 
ary revenuo it is true, and y<^ not ind!uded in 
tho revenue rctunia for fiscal inirposos. It 
was by such dues as these, sanctioned by the 
authority of the crown, and even put in charge 
for the crown, that the royal ministers, from 
the smelter of tho exchequer to the treasurer of 
England, eked out tlieir scanty fees in grsmM 
scaccarii itself. u. Ha. 
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DUE DATE (Bill of Exchange). This ia 
the date at which the holder of a bill of 
exchange may claim payment from the diawee. 
The following rules, as to the way of ascertain* 
ing that date, are aj>])licablo in the case of bills 
I)ayablo wilhin the United Kingdom. A bill 
is payable on demand i («■) if it is expressed to 
be ]>ayable on deniand, or at sight, or on pre- 
Bftiitatioii ; (I)) if no liiiie for ])aynif'iit is 
expressed (Bi i.i. uv ExciiAN({E Acrj', § 10). The, 
duo date of a bill, not jiay.able on demand, is 
found by adding three days (which are called 
the days of grace) to the lime of ]>ayineiit named 
in the bill, but this rule is subjeot to the 
followiug exceptions : («) when tlie last day of 
graceisabank holiday, oraSunday immediately 
following a bank holiday, the bill is payable on 
the succccdiiiff business day (e.g. if a bill is drawn 
payable on the ‘J3rd December in a year when 
the 2Cth of December falls on a Saturday, the 
due date would bo tbc 28th December); (h) when 
the last day of gi’aco is Good Friday, Christinns 
Day, or a Sunday (not immediately folb.iwiiig b 
bank holiday), the due date falls on the pre¬ 
ceding business day (thus, in a year in which 
Christmas Day falls on a Friday, a bill, drawn 
payableon the 22nd December is due oji the 24th, 
whereas in the same year, a bill <lrawu payable 
on tbc 23rd, as shown above, is due on the 28th 
only). Where a bill is payable at a fi.xed pci iod 
after sight t!ie time begins to run from the 
dafe of accc}>t;ince, or in tbc case of an unac¬ 
cepted bill from the date of noting or pro¬ 
testing (Bill of Exchange Act, § 14 [3]). On 
the continent a bill is sometimes staled to he 
f payable aftir usance (or after two or more 
usances), the usance being either a fixed time, 
or a time varying accA'ding to the distance of 
the place of issue from the place of payment. 
In Krance the dui’ation of a usance is thirty 
days, the time being comjmted from the day 
follomng the date of the bill (Code do Com¬ 
merce, § 132); the German and Italian codes 
do not recognise this mode of fixing the due 
date. ' In all continental countries a recognised 
practice exists of making bills j)ayable at some 
named fair or !!tu.ket (“Mcsswechscl” or 
“ Marktwcchscl”—German Code, §§ 4, 18, 
35; “payable en foire"—French Code dc 
Commerce, §§ 129 and 133; “pagabile in 
fiera"—Italian CoJico di Commcrcio, §§ 252 
and 2S6). *lf the fair or market cxteiids over 
a day, such bills arc j)ayablo on the day pre¬ 
ceding the last day of the fair or market. The 
importance of tfeose assemblages having much 
dfCTeascS of la4^ years, bills bearing such 
indioations are becoming scarce. E, s. 

DUFAU, F. P.j born in 1795, was the 
director of the Institute for the Blind in 
-^aria, ’and wrote severar works on the subject 
6f their proper treatment. In 1840 he 
published a volume entitled TrdHi de Statist 
fijua ou theorie dc I’itude dK3 lais d'<t 2 )>'eH 


lesgtielles se d^veloppcnt lea faiU aodaux, mivi 
d'lin Essai sur la atatistique physique d morale 
de la population franqaise. In the theoretical 
part he does not apj)rovo /'J' tlio adoj)tion of 
coloured statistical maps, as being “only able 
to convey vague and indistinct notions to tlio 
mind.” In the second ])ait, he intended to 
ajiply the rules set down by bimself to the 
study of tlio population, territory, and state in 
France ; but declares that, owing to the want 
of suflicient materials, ho has been obliged to 
give up tlie two last divisions of his investiga¬ 
tions. This work received, in 1841, a prize from 
tlio Academy of Sciences in Paris. In 1847, 
under the title of Ldlres d une Dome de Charlie, 
he gave a coinjileto dcscrijttion of tlie instiUi- 
tions and associations for the alleviation of the 
Sunbriugs of the jioor. E. ca. 

DUHAMEL DU MONCEAU, Hknui Louis 
(1700-1781) was imspoetor general of the navy, 
member of several learned .socielies, and auyior 
of numerous treatises on inaimlactiircs, forestry, 
and agi'iculture ; tlie prineij.al of which are liis 
Traitd de la conservatiini d>-s Orahis (1753); 
Ecole d’Agrk.idlare (1759); Eleinrnis d'Agri¬ 
culture (whicli went through several editions 
from 1754 to 1779); and the Trai/e dc la 
Culture dcs TcrrcH (1753-1781), written—at 
least the last—to advocate in Franco tlicinclhods 
of cultivation originated in England by Jethro 
Tull. He is mentioned as a dhtinguished agri¬ 
culturist by Voltaire in his IWcia da Slide de 
Aowii'Wf''. (ch. xliii.)aml in his Ld/rcdr Jhnhmc 
aux Qxiarante ficus, although jn the, latter with 
some mockery on the pecuniary resulLs of his 
expamnciits'. A. Vomig calls liini a “useful 
genius” [TrureJs luEiunce, 1792, i. 55). 

In 17C1 Duhamel printed a ainail pamjihlot 
; of only tiltecu pages Jlcxious sur la Volice 
dcs Grains), in which he assorts that, in order 
to keep agriculture in a liealthy conditimi, 
the price of corn niiLSt nut fall ht.low a ])rico 
sunicicrit to nii-(!t the necessary c.xpenses of tho 
farmer, nor be eairied too high, so as to cause 
famines, whieli grind thcjioorand tlie arti.Hans. 
The natural regulations of a good policy would 
be (1) to allow an entirely free inland trade of 
corn ; (2) to sujijircss all tolls on the inland 
carriage of corn, either by land or by water; 
(3) to allow every citizen to store corn until a 
time of dearth; (4) to grM't free export, without 
any privilege of person, when the storehouses 
arc full and tlie cj’ops contimio to he abundant. 

Duhamel ends by distinctly denying that 
France ought to follow tho example of England, 
there being a gicat diijcronee in many respect* 
betwocn the conditions of the two countries. 

K. fia. 

DUMOULIN. See ilui.iNAtfus. 

DUNCAN, Hekuy, D.D. (1774-1846), a 
minister distinguished for hia philonthrojilo 
labours and practical sagacity, ia best lemcin* 
bored as the founder of savings baflis. It i* 
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true tliat he was neither the first to suggest the 
lonuaiion of such banks nor the first to estab- 
li h them. Such banlcs existed ou the Cou- 
iiiicnt, in England, %nd even in Scotland, before 
Dr. Duncan founded the ‘'iiarent institution” 
at lluthwell in 1810. But the name of Dr. 
Duncan is as justly connected with savings 
banks as those of Cobden and Briglit with Free 
Trado ; ho did for the one movement what 
they did for the other. 

The attention of Dr. Duncan had been early 
drawn to the condition of the poor, and lie 
thought and read much on the subject. One 
day there eamo into Ids hands a paiuiihlct 
bearing the title TninquilLiUj, the author of 
wliich, Mr. Jolin Bone, piojiounded a sclieme 
fur the gradual abolition of poor-rates in Eng¬ 
land. A .suboidiiiato feature ot this scheme 
was the “ ureclit'n of an ecouoiuii'al bank for 
the savings of tho industrious.” The .sugges¬ 
tion germinated rapiilly in the mind of Dr. 
Duncan, lie saw in it tlie means of elevating 
the condition of the labouring classes and ol 
pi'cvonting tho inti-oduction of a compulsory 
poor-rate, a mcasme which he regarded a.s 
certain to injure the community. 1 he result 
oi bis study and eH'orts was tho esLuldi.sbniont 
ir his ovvn pari.-,h of a bank for savings, and the 
publii'aliou of its rub-.s (Rules ami Regulations 
ol tho Taiish Bank Fiiemlly Society of Ruth- 
well, im>tiUi1ed 2Gtli ilay 1810), The rules 
set forth elcaily and jilaiuly the nature and 
advantiiges of tlio seiiciue, the systi'in of 
luanagc.mcnt, the provision lor deposits and 
wiLlulrawals. The latter were in certain do- 
fiiied eases subject to the jmigmeut of the 
managing body. Tho o.\[)erimoiit at Ituthwoil, 
though made in a paii.sh of only 1100 people, 
purely agiiciultural, without resident heritors, 
and where tho majority of ihobO gi’own up were 
aheady iiiombers of friendly societies, was most 
encnnragiiig. From the first Dr. Duncan in¬ 
tended tliat his scheme sliould bo adopted 
everywhere, and by tongue and pen he spread 
the knowledge of wbat was being done in bis 
parish. In 1814-15 the movement attracted 
a largo measure of pubfte notice ami advanced 
rajiiilly. The table of Dr. Duncan was heaped 
with letters uf impiiry; and to save hia time, 
and to promote tho cause ho had at heart, ho 
published in 1815 an Kssay on OiC Naiurt aiul 
Admntaqcs of Parish Banl's, a greatly enlarged 
edition of which apjioarod in tho following year. 
Tlie essay is in four’ sections. Tho first dis¬ 
cusses, with candour and breadth of mind, tlio 
objecta and principles of savings banks ; tho 
Bocoiid relates their In.story so far as known to 
the author, who speaks of his own labours with 
singular modesty ; the third advocates co¬ 
operation between savings banks and friendly 
societies \ the fourth, consisting of misccllanoouB 
remarks, deals vigorously with tho morality of 
saving and the c^iiestiuu of a poor-law. lu 


1817 Dr. Duncan was forced to take the field 
against Mr. J, H. Forbes, the future judge 
Lord Medwyii, who had deiiiod that the Ruth- 
well bank was the “ parent institution,” claim¬ 
ing that dibtinctioji for Edinburgh, and who 
h.ad exalted the management of tho Edinburgh 
bank at the expense of that of lluthwell. He 
showed without passion, and with dignity and 
courtesy, that both these assertions were er¬ 
roneous {Letter to J. 11. Fo^'hes, Esq.). This 
same year a measuw was framed by Mr. Rose 
ill the interests of savings banks, but its pro¬ 
visions, while highly benelicial to dopo^ilors in 
England and Ireland, were disadvantageous to 
those in Scotland. Dr. Duncan convinced Mr. 
Rose that this was the case, and Scotland was 
not included within the .scope of the act. Two 
years later, a bill ndajited to the peculiar circum- 
.slaiiees of Scotland, drafted by Dr. Duncan, 
and cxjiounded and defended by liira in Scot¬ 
land Olid London, passed both Houses. The 
vindication of the measure is contaiued in hia 
Letter lu JF. R. K. Donylas, Esq., M.P., on 
the expediency of the Bill brought by him into 
Parliament for the 'pruieetion and encourage- 
'uient of Savinys Banks in BcotJand. A Letter 
to Manayers of Banks for Having in Scotland, 
1819, informed them of tho stops they needed 
to take in order to take advantage of the act. 
In the Scotch banks were loiecd to reduce 
tho iutcrest of 5 ])er cent which they had 
hitherto allowed on dcjiosits from savings baifks, 
and Dr. Diuicau sought to jirucure for the 
savings banks of Scotland the right to purchase, 
if they saw fit, those government debentures 
the ae(]uisitiou of which was madfkcompulsory,^ 
by tho act of 1817, ou suvngs banks in England 
and Ireland. But tbe ti’iasury refused to 
treat Scotland exceiitionally. In 1835 a 
nioasure was jiassed, with Dr. Duncan’s hearty 
ajiproval, making tho regulations for savings 
banks uniform in tho throe kingdoms, but 
at tho same time conceding to Scotch banks 
established before the da<e of tho act the 
]irivilego whieWDr. Dur<ian had ad^ocifcted in 
1824, • , 

it should bo added Ikfci.’^Dr. Duncan was a 
froe trader, and that he publibhed in 1820 a 
letter to Mr. Douglas, M.P., iu which he con¬ 
tended for the aiiolition of all commercial 
reatrictions. In 1830 he^tublishcd VreshyteFs 
Letters ou the West Indian questftm, iii which, 
with his usual sobriety of statement and calm¬ 
ness of judgment, he argued against immediate 
and unconditional emaneipat^n, and iu favour 
of emancipation at a fixed bu^ot distort date— 
substantially tho policy whi^ throe years later 
was adopted by parliament. 

[Besides the pamphlets cited, see Mevunrsqf Hu 
Pen). Henry Duncan, D.1)., by the llev. Q. J. C. 
Duncan (Ediiibuigh, Wm. Oliphai.t and Son, 
1848), and the ai ticle by Prof. Blaikie in the Did 
of Eat. Biog.'\ w. P, 
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DUNCAN, John, according to M'Oiillooh 
(UUratun of Foliiiml Samomy, 1845, p, 286) 
was the author of the following work, diiocted 
partly against indiscriminate almsgiving 

CoUedirms relative to systamalie rdief of the Pom 
at differmt Pcnods and in different Countries: mth 
observations on Charity, its propm objects and ds 
influence on theivel/ctre of NaiionSy Bath, lolo, 
8vo. ^ 

DUNCAN, Jonathan (1799-1805) son of 
Jonathan Duncan, governor of Bombay, was 
born there, and died in London. He took his 
B.A. degree at Cambridge in 1821 and lived 
for some time in the Channel Islands. Ho 
edited the Gmrnsey and Jersey Magazine 
(1836-37) and published several historical 
works, original and translated. Alter 1841 he 
lived chiefly in Tiondon and devoted himself to 
currency reform, on which subject he wrote : j 
llmo to reconcile tlic rights of Properti/y Capital, \ 
and AaAoar—Tract I. of the Currency Reform 
Association, Tjondon, 1846, 8vo (all published , 

“ money need not, and indeed ought not, to 
possess any intrinsic value ’’ (p. 6), “ value . . . 
is labour condensed” (p. 10)).— The Nalional 
Anti-Gold Laio league; thA principle of iU 
League explained i^ersua Sir H- Peels currency 
neasures, and the partial remedy advocated by the 
Scoiiish Banlcs, London, 1847, Letters on 

Monetary Science; by Aladdin, London, 1848, 
8vff (contributions signed by this pseudonym to 
Jerrold’s Weekly Nods, written “to emancijiate 
the human mind from the gross errors of bnllioiiism 
and the servile idolatry of a comparatively useless 
metal ”).— The Principles of Money demonstrated, 
and bullimist failacies refuted, London, 1849, 
Bin. 8vo. — The Journal of Industry, 30lh 
.November ISTiO to loti March 1851, small folio 
'only sixteen minibers published ; chiefly devoted 
o ean-aiay).— The Ban!}-Charter Ad ; ougU the 
Varik of England or the People of England to 
'‘eceive the profUs of the natio7ud arculation, 2u(l 
»d., Londou, 1858, 8vo. 

[Did. of Nat. Biography, xvi. 170, 171.] 

DUNDAS, Henry (1742-1«1), first Vis¬ 
count Mo> illc, successively solicitor-general and 
lord advocate of SootlaAid, and thereafter a 
promifient member^^.^Uferent offices in scvcial 
administrations, honoured with the friendship 
of Pitt, and for many years the dictator of Scot¬ 
land, was regarded during his lifetime as a 
high authority on ^westions of trade and com¬ 
merce, more tsspecially in connection with the 
East Inlies. Prom the formation of the hoard 
of control, he was in fact, though not in name, 
the minister for India. In 1793 ho moved 
the rcuenal of tTie monopoly granted to the 
company. The dliocch he delivered on this 
occasion was afterwards published, having as a 
preface the eulogy pronounced on it by Pitt, in 
Uio course of the snbseiiudnt debate {Vubstanee 
'of the Speede of (he Right Hon. Henry Ilundas, 
on the British Government and frade in the 
Beat Indiet, 2Srd April 179S, London, ISIS). 


From an economical point of' view the most 
important statement in the speech is the declare 
tion that the existing arrangement in India 
was “in opposition to established thcoriM in 
government and commerce.” The experience 
of nine years had however justified the system. 
The same views are expressed in his letters upon 
an Open Trade to India (London 1813). He 
contends that the question cannot be treated 
as a purely commercial one and strenuously 
asserts that the trade to India sliould not be 
open. 

[Stanliope's Life of Omand’s Lord Ad^ 

cates of Scotland, ii.—articles in Diet, of Nat. 
Blog, and Ency. Brit.'] Yi. P. 

DUNNING, Richard (fl. 1685-1698), pub¬ 
lished A Plain atid Enstj Method, showing 
how the offox of overseer of the poor may be 
managed, whereby it may be £'M00 per annum 
advantage to the eoutdy of Deem, vriihoiU 
ing the weekly relief of any Poor (1685) ; fcd 
Bread fm the J’oor, by R. D. (1698). He 
defended the old poor law (43 Eliz. e. 2), 
which he mainUin.ed was sufficient to reduce 
poverty, and suggested various methods for its 
better administration. The chief valne of 
Dunning's pamiihlets consists in the infonna- 
tion they contain relative to tlio condition of 
the labouring classes in Devonshire at the end 
of the 17th century. 

[Eden’s .State of the Poor (1797), i. 225, 248- 
2J2.] W' 9- “■ 

DUNOYER, Charles (1786-1862), horn at 
Carennac (i.ol), died at Paris. Ho studied 
law at Paris ; then assisted in preparing the 
Ibeueil dc jurisprudence of Sircy. lie wel¬ 
comed the fall of llio empire, though he only 
accepted tlio legitimist monarchy so far as it 
respected the liberty of tlie people. In con¬ 
junction with Cliailes Comte ho established, 
12th Juno 1814, the journal entitled Le Censeur, 
but tlio Terreur blanche compelled Ibem to 
discontinue the publication of tills paper in 
1816. They rosumod it omlitccn montlis later, 
but modified its title to ie Censeur Europien. 
The increasing scverity.of tlie press laws, how¬ 
ever, seriously hampered them, and, finally, 
the assassination of the Duke of Berry, 13th 
February 1820, and consequent troubles led to 
the entire suspension of the paper. After tliis 
Comte and Duiioyor, notwithstanding tha 
similarity of their political and economic 
otiinions, wore compelled to separate the 
former went to Switzerland, while Dnnoyei 
devoted himself exclusively to economies. He 
gave at Paris in the Alhenctum Inslitulian a 
course of lectures on political economy and moral 
science, which were afterwards published in a 
volume bearing the title of L’industrie et la 
morale considiries dans leurs rapports oiwc to 
UberU, in 8vo, 1825. 

When the Ordonnanees of the 26th July 1880 
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ap])cared, Dunoyer protested in voiting against ! 
this breach of the charter of 1814. After this, 
despairing of the elder branch of the Bourbon 
fa; i Jy, ho turned tp Louis Philippe, whoso 
accession to power he welcomed with enthusi- 
a.sm. A]jpoiiileil, shortly after the “three 
days," prelect of the depaiinient of the Allier, 
ho was transferred in 1832 to the prefecture 
of the Sommo ; this he quitted in 1838 to 
enter the council of state. This last post was 
better suited to his disposition, which, though 
calm, was full of energy, and ill-adapted to 
the compromises aud the half-measures which 
ucoessity requires of pi’actieal politicians. 

In 1830 ho requinted his volume of 1825 
with many additions, under the title of 
Nouveau train, d’too)ionxit sociaU, etc., 2 vols., 
1830, in 8vo; but just before the second 
volume was ])Ut into circulation a iire, in 
1835, consumed neatly all the cojtios. Ex¬ 
tending tlie acojjc of his work, Dunoyer 
rcjHibliahcd it in 1845 under the title De la 
UberK du travail ou simple expose des co)idilioi\,s 
iliiiis h'sqiivllcii Us forr.s huviaiurH s'vxa'cent 
iiv.cv Uphis dr.pmissance, 3 vols. in Hvo. Besides 
being llie author of this masterly work, Dunoyer 
was a contributor successively to the Uevue 
h}))ryi'l()pr<ii(in€, the JUvuefran/^aise, the Journal 
dcs d'buts, and the Journald(S t'concm'istas. The 
revolution of 1848 was a heavy blow to him, 
royalist and liberal as he was in his political con- 
victiuiis ; he remained, however, on the council 
of state, and ciily rcliiujuishcd his seat there 
alter the roup d'Unt of 1851. Bitterly hostile 
to the second em])iic, as he had been to the 
liist, he wrote a work diiccted agiiiiist the new 
Older of all'airs. Tliis book, which was pub¬ 
lished after his death, and then only at 
Bru.sscis, is entitled Lr sceond empire ct unc 
nouvdle restauration^ 2 vols., 1865, in 8vo. 
He \^’a8 elected, in 1832, a member of the 
Institute (^Amdtniie dcs Sdcnt'cs morales et polU 
iiqwi*), and in 1845 [iresident of the society of 
jiolilieal economy. His miscellaneous works 
{Notices d'4coTwmu sodah), and the second 
'.iilion of his liook La Librrfe du travail, were 
pnblislieil, both at the 8*me time, in 1886 (3 
vols. in 8vo), Lhiough the filial care of his son 
Anatolo Dunoyer. 

Dunoyer was one of the great economists of 
the 19th century. He wrote wjth much force 
iu support of the theory of “immaterial 
wealth," even going so far as to say that, from 
the economic point of view, no “ wealth " could 
be other than “immaterial.” He was a warm 
supporter of the theories of Malthus on popula¬ 
tion j hut he was no beliovor in the theory of 
rent, considering that there was only one factor 
in production, I'.c. labour. Firm and elevated 
in character, rigid in life and thought, oven 
more severe towards himsedf than towards 
others, Dunoyer was one of those men whose 
career affords one of the highest examples. He 


died in the enjoyment of that esteem which hu 
frank and loyal conduct won for him in every 
public position that he had occupied. 

A. 0. f. 

DUODECIMAL SYSTEM. The following 
remarks under this rubric arc given simjily 
because, as we have devoted consulerable room 
to the subject of the decimal system, it might 
be supposed tliat we had not fairly considered 
the relative merits of an alternative, or, as 
some may imagine, a superior system. But 
the fact is that there never has been, and 
undoubtedly never will be, any true duodecimal 
system in use by mankiuil in notation, calcula¬ 
tion, weights, measures, or coin. The funda¬ 
mental reason for this is that whilst the number 
of digits in the univei'sally-aceeqited decimal 
system corresponds with the natuial number of 
iingera on the hand, or with what may be 
called the digital system, whereby all savage 
races, and even cultivated man, assist their 
arithmetic, this cannot bo in a notation by 
twelves. The latter would require fresh addi¬ 
tional integers beyond tlio nine in use. Enor¬ 
mous, almost insuperable, dilTicuIlies would bo 
involved in this. It is true that a dozou, like 
a score, has alway.s been a favourite group of 
numbers. But this bos had no real effect on 
the more ctfcctive arrangement for large as well 
as small numbers into decimal groups of 10, 
100, 1000, and so ou, in preference to 12, 144, 
1728, and so on. Even as regards money, 
altliough it is correct to say, as jiointcd out in 
the article Dkcimal Sv.siEM, that all European 
nations once had a sjstcm of account, but not 
all of them of coinage, divided into,twentieths 
of the pound or livre, and )nt<‘ twelfths of the 
shilling or sol, they havoall, except England, 
deliberately discarded the duodecimal as well 
as the vigesimal part of this arrangement, so as 
to gain the superior advantages of the decimal 
subdivision. The division of the year into 12 
months, the foot into 12 inches, and the now 
almost obaol te English apothecaries’ pound 
into 12 ounces, age practically the soh^^emain- 
ing relics of the system# f. h. 

DUITN, Baron Chari^.J1784-]873), T-orn 
at Varzy (Nievre), died at Paris. He came 
out in 1803 with distinction from tlic Poly¬ 
technic school, after having boon at the head 
of the list in the entrance eABnination. Louis 
XVIII. created him a baron (1924), Jjouis 
Philippe, a peer of France (1837); he was 
appointed a i-eprcscntative of the people after 
the revolution of 1848, and ^Napoleon HI. 
made him a .senator, “The changes,"Jie said 
satirically, “are not in myself, but in the 
powers that be!" Dupin, who was endowed 
with much ability, devoted his life to the 
extension of technical teaching in France. It 
waa he who suggested that map of France in 
two colours (black and white) which shows by 
graduated shades the degree to which primary 
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instmction has been carried in every depart- 
inent. This most usolul statistical method, 
though now familiar, was, in 1827, quite a 
novelty. Of his writings as an economist we 
may mention Le pdii prodiicteurfru>u:al% 1 aris, 
1827, 7 vols. in 8vo. 

In a familiar yet witty stylo this little booh 
describes, in the form of a dialogue, the strictly 
regulated system existing in prance before 
1789 and the eommercial and industrial 
liberty which the majority of modem econ¬ 
omists desire to see realised. The names of 
the two pcrson.ages, tho old “ I’rohibaiit and 
the voung “ Lolrano," show clearly enough the 
side to which Uupin iueliued then. Afterwarda 
he became one of the pillars of the protectionist 
system. This time it was not tho “powers 
that bo ” who hod changed. 

rsee French Did. de Z'Ac. His work 

Tlw Comnurcud Power ofijreat Britain exMjUm^ 
acmnphle View o/tha Public WorkeoJ thie Couiilri/ 
with atlas and plans, was translated from the 
French, 2 vols. (Knight), 182.5.] 4-1:-1 

DUl’IN, ClA-XIUe, bom towards the end 
if tho Ulli centiuy, died in 1769 ; he w-as the 
Trandfathcr of Madame Georges band, nM 
Am-ore Uupin. First an officer in the French 
army, he became afterwai'ds a Jermer 
In 1746 ho printed anonymously his Ocamo- 
minuM (Carlsruhe, 3 vols.), but the name of 
the place (Carlsruhe) appears to have been used 
t» deceive tho iiolico. Notwithstanding these 
precautions, Uupin found it advisable to with- 
^aw from circulation all the copies he could 
collect, and very few are known to exist in 
oiir days. . The chapter entitled Uimoue em 
les Sleds was ]aiblislicd separately in 1748, 
and reprinted in tiie Jounml Hconomvjw 
(February and March 1760). Diipin appears 
to be entitled to the honour of ha«iig been the 
first in France to advocate a more hbeval policy 
concerning the corn trade, as Herberts essay 
was only published in 1765. “ li heii com m 

dear," he says, “money is lavislied to import 
it frenfforeign countries. Ij it not a mistake 
not to be forgiven, to firevoiit ite export when 
its price is gone d»i*to nothmg (vol. n p. -Go). 

. If the trade in corn were constantly tree, 
'corn would never be wanting (vol. L p. 208). 
However, he does not push his deductions from 
this principle tetheir legitinnite conclusion, 
for ia his proposed legislation on this subject, 
although ho recommends a free inland trade, 
he shackles it with numerous formalities, and 
as tor foreign trade, ho only allows com te be 
tsxportwl when the price is lower than 12 livrcs 
Jr sack i froni 12 to 18 livrcs, com may bo 
imported ngwnst payment of a duty of 3 livres 
per Paris setter.- from 18 to 24 hvres the 
duty'is to be only of 5 sous per sack. At 24 
'livres a bounty of 2 livres is to be granted on 

'™Sorao terse and pregnant remarks may also 


bo gathered mostly from the rest of the first 
volume, for instance this one(p. 116), Money 
ouffht to bo considered like any other com- 
inodity and never rcslrsiued in its natural 
course”; but such enlighte.ued opinions are 
not followed to thcii- ultimate conclusion. 

“Never has money been drawn from a state 
without its being provided with tho same 
value of goods or produce, and we must suppose 
tliat these goods were useful to the buyer, for 
the simple reason that he has bought them 
(Oee. vol. i. p. 114). “ Money, which flows out 

of a state, calls other money in ; the mou^y 
that comes in calls other money out. Hus 
is the mechanism of trade ; to oi.poso it is to 
ionore and to destroy the princiiilcs of trade. 

It is tho interest of a state to have rich 
ndgiibours; if they are poor, they will not 
come to buy our superfluous goods. A shop¬ 
keeper sells nothing in a place peopled with 
bc-'gars. . . . It is an ahsoliitc mi.stake to 
think that wo can dispense with our neighbours, 
and that they cannot go on without us ; the 
richer our climate, the more we need them to 
consume our excess of riches. If heaven has not 
granted us certain goods, or if the disorder of 
the seasons deprives us of our imiial pri^uce,^ 
these same neighbours will come to our help 

Besides this work Dupin wrote, also anony¬ 
mously, and with the assistance of two Jesuit 
fathers, some very bitter JUJlc-xions surqudques 
parties d'-un livre ivliluU I Sspnt dcs Lois 
(1749^ but Madame de Pompadour intcrferea, 
and almost the whole edition was suppre^ed 
by the author. In 176D, Dindii criticised 
MonteS(|uieu’8 views on trade, finance, anc 
the influence of climate under the title of 
ObsmxUvms sm mi Him intUuU ILsprU 
da Lois, but in a more temperate style, and 
without any indication of author, date, or 

’^'fot a very detailed account of tho printing and 
suppression of Dnpin's books, see Du Plessis 
notice on Cl. Dupin in the Uulletm du DMw 
phde, Paris, 1859, p. 309. »• 

DUPONT (or, a» he himself wrote, ur 
Pont), PucniiE Samuei, (1739-1817), received 
the addition of HE Nemours to his surname 
from the place which he represented at the 
coiistitueiit assembly, in order to distinguish him 
from another Dupont in the same assembly, am 
was one of the greatest of the “ men of gW 
learning and ingenuityin France (A'!*”' Snuto) 
who were called “ economists. Born at Paris, 
Du Pont early ranged himself on-the side 
the Physiocrats (g.«.) His first work (17 

attracted the friendship of Quesuay and mher 

loaders. Tho most valuable of their doctrines, 
free trade, was ably advocated by him ui 
EaiarttUion d imporlation de grains, 1 • 

If Quosnay was the father of physmomo^ 
Dupont was its godfather, for h# g»v« 
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name by tlio ]mMIcation of hie rhymcraiu^ 
1767 ; a collectiou of Quesnay’s articles, which 
the editor introduced by a IHsconrs (see Daire’a 
JrliHocratcs, parti, fcfimeii. p. 19). To the same 
period belongs his Oriijine et Projr^ eVnae 
Science Twnvdle (soe Daivo, Ibid, tome ii. p. 
335), based upon that “little book written 
by Mr. Mercier de la Riviere,” which Adam 
Smith calls “the most distinct and host con¬ 
nected account of this doctrine” {IV. of N., 
Lk. iv. ch. ix.). Many otlier expositions of 
idiysiocratic doctrine wore contributed by 
Dupont to the Jornmal de rAgricuUure . . . 
and the EpJUm^rides {q.v.), which he success¬ 
ively edited (1765-1772). He was aided in 
his editorial work hy the pen and advice of 
Turgot. Almost the only cloud in tlic friend¬ 
ship between the two publicists arose when 
Dupont, with the usual iiidiacretion of editors, 
ventured to “touch up” the now celebrated 
“Heilexions snr . . . la richesse,” contributed 
by Turgot to the Ephdmh'idcs. When Turgot 
became minister lie did not forget his friend. 
l.»iij)ont wa.s appointed to an important and 
eonfidentiid post; wliiuh ho forfeited on the 
fall of Turgot, but was aftciwards employed 
under VergcTines, in an office not altogether 
congenial to a gi’oat opponent of the cominer- 
oial .system, the “ luirean do la balance dn 
conmeriie.” The practical ability of Dupont 
was displayed in the nogotiatinn of the treaty 
which secured the independenee of America 
(1763), and (lie treaty of comiiiereo with 
liiigland (178(i). In the con.stitiicnt assembly 
T)ii[.oiit dc Nemours played a con.sidcrablc 
part. He wa.s president for some time. Hi.s 
eloquent voii;i‘ was often heard on the side of 
sound thccrij and good sense. Hi.s protests 
against the eicatioi. and increase of the issue 
of assignats were founded irpon the justest 
reasoning. Siding with the king at the imeutc 
of 10th August 1792, Dupont fell under the 
ban of the extreme party. While hiding from 
their jmrsnit, he wrote, during this ]»eriod of 
enforced leisure, his optimi.stic Philof^ophic de 
Tuniverf!, Discoverea at length and dragged 
to prison, Dupont wouH infallibly have been 
guillotined, hut for the timely fall of Robes- 
pien’e. Under the directory Dupont obtained 
the influence due to his fmancial ability ; but on 
the revolution of the %8th Fructidor ho aban¬ 
doned politics and retired to America. Ho 
resided in France during the empire, devoted 
to literary pursuits. It was during this period 
that he edited the w'orks of Ikirgnt (1809), 
which he enriched with interesting notes. 
Dupont took oflice under Louis XVIII. in 
1814, but on the return of Napoleon once 
more retired to America, where he dica in 
1817. 

It is impossible in a curt abstract to convoy 
an adequate impression of the exuberant genius 
wbiob, during more than half a century, con¬ 


tinued to pour forth eloquent discussions on 
varieties of subjects ranging from the “jihilo- 
sophy of the universe " to the habits of iusecta. 
If in political economy Dupont made no great 
advance ; if, contrary to the advice of Turgot, 
ho turned in one circle, confmed to a narrow 
sect; he at least purified and embellished the 
doctrines of that sect. Ho emphasised what 
was best in its teaebing, tbe princijilo of laissez- 
faire. AVith potent voice he bade trade, 
Lazarns-like, be lon.scd ; “Otcz-lui ses liens et 
laisscz-le allcr.” The magic of his eloquence 
was enhanced by the influence of a character 
noble and disinterested. He lived up to his 
motto; aimer et connaitre. The breadth of 
his public spirit corrected the narrowness of 
his theory (see EpinSMitlUDRs). 

[A full account of Dupont’s economical career is 
given in Schclle’.s Du Pont de Netnotirs et Vlcole 
Phynocratiquf', 18''8. Among earlier unthoritie-s 
may be mentioned Daire; wlio, in the fust part 
of his 1‘hysiocrates, tome ii p. 307, gives an outline 
of Dupont’s life and a .'•.election from his writings. 
Ollier authorities are refeiTed to b> Schelle, wbc 
also gives a li'^t of Dupont’s writings, occupying 
forty 8vo pages. The principal of these works 
liavc been mentioned above. Some more detailed 
references to the Eyluvifrides may liere be added. 
The “iinpfit direct et unique" of physiocratic 
theory is discussed by Dupont in Kphenihides, 

1770, tom. V. {Piineijj>'s des Finani'es) ; tUe^ 
“lilioity of commerce” Ibid. (1770, vol. vi. ; $i 
jiitsstm), the wa.stcfulncss of slave-labour \Imd. 

1771, vol. vi.) The Fragments in Epfttru., 1771, 
vol. vii., contain some striking reflections on the 

; theory of pojiulation, a subject which wa.s resumed 
! by Dupont in his last work, and a,ccordIng to 
j Schelle one of his liest, du lirre de M. 

I Middtits, 1817. See also d' \efiiclier Vrrkrhr Carl 
Friedric/is vou Baden mit Mimheau und P)u Pont, 
2 vols., Heidelberg, 1892.] F. y. e. 

DUPONT-WHITE, Cuakles (1807-1878), 
born at Rouen. After having practised as 
a barrister at the court of cassation from 
1831 to 18‘3, he became, in IS-IS, general 
secretary at thc»minis’ry of justice.*’ distin¬ 
guished hy the elegant of his style, he was a 
sound economist and aji^ dute thinker, but 
too ardent a cliaiiipioii of centralisation and 
the extension of governmental authority. Hia 
curliest work, entitled Essai mr les relalions di( 
travail avee It ciypiialy 1 ^’51. in 8vo, 1846, 
shows that the hint of his mind w.fs ad^^^so to 
liberty. In that volume he vigorously opposes 
the maxim of Gournay, laissez-faire, laissez- 
passer. Of hia other publioijtions, the best 
known are: De la suppression de Vimf4t dn scl 
ct de Voctrai; hr. in 8vo, 1847^(ho would gladly 
have substituted for these, taxes on landed 
property and capital), ISindividn et Vciat, 1 
vol. in 8vo, 1856, and La Ceniralisafion (a 
sequel to the last mentioned), 1 vol. in 8vo, 
1800. His other works are principally poli- 
I tical. He also translated the w'orks of John 
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DUPRE BE SAINT-MATJE, Nicolas Fran¬ 
cois, bom at Paris about 1696, died 1774, 
He is better kuo^v^l in the present time by bis 
■works on money than by ]iis translation of 
Milton’s Pamlisc Lost (Paris, 1729, 3 vols. in 
8vo), whinh nevertheless secured his admis¬ 
sion ijito the Freiicli academy in 1733. His 
economio writings mentioned below are now 
necessarily out of date, and their jilaces taken 
by nmre recent works on the .sajne .subje d. 
They may still, however, bo consulti'd with 
advantage. 

Kssai stuT Jee monnairs on rvfiexlms hut Ic )'op- 
portenfrcrntyc’/ifcUefttlmr^es,! vol. in 4lo, 174(1, 
and Revhnx'hn snr ht mJeur den mo/i.nair/t rt si/r Ic 
prix di's i/raiiif; nvanl et oprh h concile de Friitic- 
fart (1 vol. 121110, 1762). a. c. f. 

DIIPUIT, A. .T. Etikwe-.Tuvkn.ii, (bSOJ- 
18C()), was born in Piedmont and died in Par^^. 
An engini'iT anil niatlKUiialicijm, liolding the 
office of Iii'ip<'iiri(r-(frii< rii! cf. I 

Dnpuit was led both by liLs oempations and 
studies If) I'cllect U}k)1i the advantage wliieh 
the ^niblie derive from means of communication, 
and on the methoil of measnnng with precision 
that s})ccie,s of advantage, and utility in general. 
His j)rotouiid reileetion.s are embodied in two 
articles in the Anni/Ji'n dm/'ditfsrf, e/ifn/.ssrVs-, viz., 
“I)e la mesure dc rutilitc des tnivaux ])ublies,” 
IP44, and “I>e rinihienee despeageasurrutilitc 
des voie.sde comiminioation,” 1319. The author 
of tliese pajM-rs “must probably be (‘rediled wi1ii 
the earliest ])erfe{'t eoinpreliensiou of the theory 
of utility,” as .Tevons say.s (7Voei//, puiace, 
p. 30). Py the example of ^\ate^ sup])lie{| at 
different piiees to a tixni, Dupuit shon.s in the 
first pa 2 )er that “tou.s Ics })roduits out une 
utilito, 31011 seuleineiit pourchaijuo con.sfimma- 
teur, mais j)Our chacun dcs hesoins a la satislac- 
tioji dc.sqncis il les eni]»]oie.’' To measure the 
total utility obtained by a purchaser, Dujniit 
ein])loys a conslrueLioii similar to that wliich 
Prohv.sftr Marsliail lias madj* familiar (i'/vhi- 
cij/k.i of Ecnvomics, bk. tii. ch. vi.). Tho curve, 
in tho aniic.xed du^’,yci reimcsents tho varia¬ 
tion of demand with i>ri(;e ; the, ab.scissa 
nieosured along OP corresponding to price, and 
tlie ordinate measured along ON to the quantity 
of the commodity^jbirchased. The. constriction 
is the.^metis that of Cournot (i/.i-.), juiblislied 
in 1838 ; which l)u 2 mit does not aiqioar to liave 
seen. Ujion the 2 »i'hici 2 )le tliat “il n'y a 
crutililc rielle f^ue cidle (ju'on eon.seiit a ^viyer,” 
4ha totai utility corre.sj)ondiijg to tiic coii.sumi)- 
tion of the quantity tr is rtieasuj'f-fl by tlie 
area ornp. For the utility of each jiortiou such 
08 rV' is represented by the amount of money, 
5i;'?i.V'^',.which^bo 2 )m’eh!iser is just villmg to 
^vc fur that increment of comnuHlity. (The 
Tfservations vith which this^reprewentation 
must be acc(ipted are well stated by Professor 


Marshall, loe, cU.), Such is the absol\ik utility, 
not taking iiito account what the purchasfr has 
to 2 'ay for the ( 2 uantity or. This%alue being 
subtracted, tho “relativri^ utility ” (Professor 
MarshaU’s “ consumer’s rent ”), is upV, By 
jiiirityof rea.soning the (ridative) utility incident 
to the drop from the ]>rice op' to op is nqn'. 
Diijniit assumes the aica of the fritoKjle i}qji' (a 

straighiline beingdrawu through 3ui') to bcgieaior 





Ilian Ibis relative utility,on tbo as.sum])tion that 
tho curve is convex ; wliich would srciu not to 
be universally adiiussihli-. The 2 )a|i(Tconclndc.s 
with some very weighty rollccti(iu.H on the, 
mathoiiiiitical method in ])olilical economy. 
Kefcrriiig to the objection that stiiti.slieal <lata 
for tho nieasiireinent of utility aro not obtain- 
able, Dupuit replies “(juc quaiid on nc ])cut 
savoir niic clmse e’est dejii beaucoiip que de 
savoir qii’mi ne suit ri'‘ii.” If thi- earlier 
tlieori.sts, instead of i'orimil''llitg the balaiieo of 
trade, bad confined theiiiselves to declaring 
lliat the fjueslion wa.s alioi'c ilicir jiowci.s, 
tiiey Avoiild jierhajKS liave done a greater Ker- 
^'ieo tli.'Ui tho.se who af'tenvards exposed tlicir 
cvror.s. 

In the seeoTid jviper (1849), ])n])uit ajqdies 
these 2 'rinci 2 )h'S to the measurement of the 
u<lvantagc derived by the ]mblic Irom roads and 
other means of coniim!nie}i.tion. Fir.st Ite show.s 
that tlifi method ju-ojiosed by .1. 11. 8uy lor 
ovalualiiig tliis utility is inadmis,slide. He 
2 irovt-s tliat a government seeking a minimum 
letuni to meet fixed eliarges and tlie maximum 
.advantage of tbc iiiiblio, will in general inqios ■ 
a different .“calq oi ehatges lor canals and rail¬ 
ways, from a monojiolistic eonqiany seeking a 
maximum return (cp. Marsball, bk. v. eli. xiii.) 
The incidents 2 )ecnliar to a rfijhnf of monojioly, 
tliat price is not in general jiropnrtioiial to eost, 
llmt articles will he chargetl accoj-fling to what 
they will liear, that a mileage rate is not to h 
exjiected, etc., seem to be stated here as }'er- 
fcctly as by the jnost recent WTitevH on railway 
2 'roblemH. 

The.sc im]>nrtant jirinciplcs are restated by 
Ihipuit in .several of liis articles in tlie 
nairc (CPcoiioinic Politl/pir^ of wliicU the follow* 
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ing is a complete Iwt—“Eaux,” ** Plages," 
“Routes," “Voios de Communication.” It will 
be seen from the last that Dupuit is not blind to 
the advantagoB of competition; though, in cases 
whore it is impossible, he accepts goveimmental 
management. With these articles should be 
read one which appears to have been originally 
designed for the Dictionnaire, and accordingly is 
referred to in the article on “ Peages ”—the ad¬ 
mirable paper on “ UtiliU ” in the Journal des 
^eonomistes, for July 1853; perhaps, as the 
editor of the Journal says, more “clear and 
methodical " than the memoirs upon which it 
is based, and which have been here described. 

A full statement of the offices which Dupuit 
held, of the engineering works which he con- 
stnictcil, and of the books and papers which he 
wiote, both in his capacity of engineer and of 
economist, will be found in Titres f>cicnlifiques, 
1857 (British Musciiin, voce Dupuit). 

F. Y. R. 

DUQUESNOY, Adiukn CYi'uiiiN (1763- 
ISOS). A mcTubcr of the States General of 
1^’rance, whore bo generally voted with Mirabeau, 
ho was maire of Nancy, and later on of an 
arrondisscw.cnt of Paris, and one of the chief 
writers in tho Ami des hilriotes (1792). He 
did most useful work by liis ricmdl de Mi^Mnires 
sur les £fablissemcnl^ d’humanild, including 
translations of Ruinford, Eden, Bontliauj, 
Unggles, Howard, etc. He also published, 
separately, translations of Hoeck’s Statistical 
Vinco/lhe Slafeso/Germany, and of Beiitbam’s 
Tracts (/n the Poor (/iV/ufssc d\in Ouvrage. e.n 
favciir des Paumrs), Paris, 1802. ■ k. ca. 

DURATION OF LIFE (as an Ei.kmknt of 
"W^lin-UKiNo). Lengtli of days is referred to in 
the earliest literature as a blessing to the 
individual; but it has been reserved for modern 
statistics to estimate more exactly the advantage 
which a eomiiiunity derives from an increase 
iu the longevity of its meinbei’s. A rough 
measure of the prolongation of life is allbirlod by 
the Expectation ok Life (q.v.). Thus, for 
the j.viriod 1871-80, as com)>arcd W'ith the 
period 1838-54, tlie flieaii lil'e-lino of males 
(41‘35 years), is longer^by 1*439139 years. 
In other words a million of maltjs bom in the 
later period would live 1,439,139 years more 
than in the case of tho former period. So a 
million of females would live 2,777,584 
additional ycaiu, if born in the later period. 
Or, taking tho mean annual number of births 
as 858,878 — 437,492 Jiiales and 421,386 
females—tho additional years lived by this 
annual number of children would be 1,800,047. 
But this addition of nearly two milliou years 
of life does not represent tho whole advantage 
which tlie community derives from the change 
in the death-rate. For of those additional 
years the greater i>art—66 per cent in the case 
of males and 66 per oout in the case of females 
—are lived at the most useful period of life, 


I the period at which the individusl is least 
j dependent on others and most productive, 
namely, between the ages twenty-five and sixty* 
five. This calculation is taken from the supple* 
ment to the forty-fifth annual report of the 
Registrar-General (1885). A similar conclusion 
had already been reached by Dr. Noel 
Humphreys upon somewhat different and less 
perfect data (op. eit. x. note ; and Journal of 
the Statistical Society, 1883). 

As to the causes which have contributed to this 
gain of life, see the Registrar-General’s supple¬ 
mentary report above referred to, and Dr. G. B. 
Long.stafl'’8 paper on “The Recent Decline In the 
English Death-rate,” Journal'of the Statistical 
Society, 1884; and liis Studies in Slatistics. 
Some other wi-itors on the eulyect—not all wUe— 
are mentioned by Dr. Humphreys at the beginning 
of the paper above refeiTcd to {Joum. Stat. Soc., 
1883). V. T. E. 

DUSSARD, Hii’i’. (1798-1876), bom at 
Moroz, died at Nyer near Olette (Ejisteru 
Pyrenees). He commenced life as a jmblicist, 
writing in the Itevw Jthiciiclvpi'diqac, 1819-33 ; 
tho Bulletin dc Fernssac (a jicriodical devoted 
to science and industry), 1823-30 ; and in tho 
Temps, the journal founded 1.5th October 
1829 by Jae(pioa Coste, wliicb co.asod to appear 
l7th June 1842, up to which date ho remained 
a contributor. lie signed tho protest oi’ tho 
jourmilists against the ordonnanee of .lu]y 1830, 
but bo did not, like many others, derive tifiy 
advantage fjoni tbo now T6'fniu, as lie jueforred 
to remain in opposition. He supplied, in 1844, 
working with Eug. Dairo, tlic notes to the 
edition of ilio works of Turgot ^2 v^^Js. large in 
8vo.) published by GuiDaiiUiin. He assisted 
from its commcnecmcnte(iji 1841) in editing 
the Journal dcs Fconomisics, in whicli he wrote 
many articles, having been editor-in-ebiof of that 
journal from February 1843 to May 1845. He 
was the trafiic niiinager of tho Paris and Rouen 
railwjiy, and distinguished himself after the 
revolution of 1848 by placing himself at the 
head of tho courjjgcous volunteers whf' under¬ 
took tlie defence ol‘ th^railways in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paris, whicl^^d been overrun by 
bands of incendiaries. His brave conduct 
gained for him the ofllce of prefect of the Seine 
inferioure, iu which position he successfully 
closed tlie national workshops (see Ateliehs 
Nationaitx) ; this judicious iflterv^tion 
brought to an end the labour disturbances, 
and rcstoiod the confidence of emjdoycra. He 
left this post for the council of^tete, in which 
he did not remain long; his name thaving 
been drawn os' one of the meniters who had to 
retire. Returning to private life, he busied him¬ 
self witli various occupations, such as works of 
iirigation, forestry, and railways, iu the manage¬ 
ment of all W’liich he displayed groat ability. 

A. a C 
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DUTCH SCHOOL OF ECONOMISTS. In 
Holland, during tho I7tli century, the most 
glorious period of Dutch history, economics 
were not regarded as an independent science, 
deserving separate trcatuient. Economic theory 
at that date must be sought for in tho works of 
eminent writers on theology, jurispnidence, and 
t>olitics. Porhaf)S the l*cst information can 
be found by studying the moans adopted to 
promote the general wellare of the country. 
Practice preceded tlieory. The discussions on 
practical questions of the day gave rise to in¬ 
numerable pamphlets, and by searching these 
we may still trace the general ideas underlying 
action. J^peyres and Van Jlecs among others 
have done good service in utilising these sources 
of information. The titles of their works are. 
mentioned below. 

In this place attention can only be called to 
some of the most illustrious write3-,s whose 
opinions on economic questions were ahead of 
their times, although in many cases the living 
generation refused to be guided by their advice. 

Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) advocated free¬ 
dom of commerce as one of the natural 
rights of man. It leads to a useful division of 
ial>our between nations. Botli parties gain by 
the exchange, the abundance of tho one su]»ply- 
ing the penury of the other. Grotius allows 
the right of free immigration to foreigners. In 
his opinions concerning value we find a forecast 
of the most recent thcorie.s, as he distinctly 
asserts the subjective elemcni in the determina¬ 
tion of price. “Mensura ejus quod its 
quacque valcat maximeest naturalis indigentia. 
^ . . . Nvi tamon haec unica est mensura. 
Nam hominum voluntas, quae renim domiiia 
est, multas res ma§:s desidorat quam sunt 
nccessariae. , . . Et contra evenit ut res 
maxime nccessariae minoris sint propter 
copiam” (De Jure Belli ac Pads, ii. ch.xii. § 14, 
n. 1). Grotius describes money as the eomraon 
, measure of value, and regards fixity orpurchasing 
power as the first quality money ought to 
possfts.* Though gold and sil^'cr do posses-s that 
quality in a satisfneto^ degree, ho recognises 
that abundance aii4« scarcity in the precious 
metals, as in other goods, will bring with them 
variations in their purchasing power. Grotius 
was among the first to dcl'cnd the taking of 
interest on scieTltH^ grounds, and distinguished 
the djfforedt elements in the interest, viz.—the 
price for the use of capital,—the wages of tho 
creditor and the iusurance-preinium for his 
risk. Nevcrtl^less he was opposed to taking 
compound interest, and advocated tho fixing of 
a ffiaximum interest by legislation. 

Ora-SWINCKEL (1600-1668) is con.spicuous 
^^for his defence of free trade in corn, and for his 
clear insight into the causes of the general rise 
t' of prices during the latter part of the ICth and 
th* beginning of the 17th eentuFy. He de- 
scribes the pernicious effects of forbidding the 


re-export of foreign corn, as. the doing this 
would deter foicigu producers from sending 
their corn to our markets. Even in a state of 
famine, wheu it would bo jogitimatc on general 
gi'ound.s, ]iractieal consiflcratious make Gras- 
winckel advise against such a prohibition, 
because the best remedy is tlie high price 
itself. As W’ator flows to tlie lowest level, so 
com flows to tho highest market. Their own 
private interest will prevent merchants from 
exporting corn in times like these. A policy 
that proscribe.s itself ought not to be proscribed 
by oilious restrictions. Graswinckel clearly 
secs the use of forestalling com in times of 
approaching dearness. It is lolly to consider 
speculators as the cause of the dearness. He 
that keeps in his granaries tho corn he has got, 
in tho hoj)o of a rising price, does not cause 
the high jirico, but the rx]icicted rise causes him 
to keep what he has got. The best tiling 
governniont can do for preventing excessive 
dcariu'.ss is to collect statistics rcspecting'the 
quantity of com still in the country. Tlio 
knowledge where this quantity is, which will 
probably be more than enough to feed the 
people for two years, will di.sjiel unreasonable 
fears and prevent hoaiding by private indi¬ 
viduals. Appiehension of deamess is the prin¬ 
cipal cause oi deamess. 

ConccrniTig the rise of general prices in his 
time, Graswinckel wrote: “The change has 
been one, not in tho commodities, but in the 
money. As there is four times more money 
in the world than there wa.s before, there mu.st 
uccess.'vrily follow a drclinc in' mom-y and a rise 
in commodities, if such can be oJilled a rise. 
For leaving moiuy out of account, and rneasiir 
ing comnioditie.s against caeli other, wages 
among the re.st, all thing.s have remained at 
their former level.” Con.'jidcring these varia¬ 
tions ill the value of money, ho expre.sscd the 
opinion that the best way to fix the rent of 
land would be to .stipui.ite for jiaymeut in corn. 

SALMAf'iU.s (1588-10.18) was the. most influ¬ 
ential among the many winters who defended 
the taking of in bn est. *T»nt \s Idle most of them 
hoped to protect IIk^ lower cl.a.«se.s against ex¬ 
cessive rates by legislation or by tho monopoly 
of a public body, Balmasiiis recommended con¬ 
fidence in free competition, as that would com 
pel money-lenders tojower interest to a fair 
rate in order to augment their bueincss. 

Tlieworks of Pieter de la Court (1618-1685) 
on economic subjects are among the best, not 
only of this, but of all other countries. One of 
luB works, the Aamoysing, pub. 16G9 (see below), 
has been ascribed by deliberate fraud to the 
statesman Johan de Witt, in a French transla¬ 
tion under the title M^moireg de Jean de 
1709 (also in English, 1743, Political Maxims oj 
ike HlaU of Holland, by Jolin de Witt, pensionary 
of Holland, I/indon, J, Nourse). Do la Court 
deserves a high place in the history of eoonomifl 
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thought for his anient dofcnce of tlio freedom 
ofiiidustry againsi oorporations and monopolios. 
In liis native cii-y, Leyden, ho found am])lQ 
evidence for illustTOting liia conviction that 
uiflnstry suffers under government tutelage, 
and that the interests both of producers and 
consuTners arc best served by free competition, 
even in freedom to make clieap goods, perhajis 
of low quality, but witliin tlie means of their 
piislomers. I’lodiiccrs ought to have absolute 
lilierty in order to be able to follow tlio changing 
tastes and fasliions of cuusumers. Itcgulations, 
even if tliey could he efficient in the beginning, 
would remain unaUitrcd long after they had 
become obsolete, as, oven under the best of 
governments, a l.iw once made is only amended 
when much liaim has been done. I)e la Court 
not only attaela*(i the regulation of industry and 
the testing of niannfaeturod goods by public 
autlioriiy, but ajso all close corporations of 
prodiieei-s. Under the pretence of protecting 
citizens against aliens, and of proeuring work 
tor native industries, those corporations de¬ 
prive all their fellow-citi/ens of the libi'i'ty of 
buying where they liiul tlic commodity can be 
had th(‘ ehenjiest and tlic best; they retard the 
inerease of the community by incre.isiug the 
difliciilty of finding a living in it; they give 
rise to all kiinls ol' vexaiious disputes concern¬ 
ing the limits of their rights, and in the end 
they do not even benefit those pi.r^ons for whose 
profit they wore intended, as by soeuro earning,■■ 
and luxuiy men everywhere are made idle, lavish, 
and stupid. Siill De la Court ilid not defend 
fieedom of tradf' in the modern sense of the term. 
He recommended freedom of labour and ol 
competition as the best policy for strengthening 
his native ("niitry, but he W'as not oppoMid to 
import and e.xjiort linlies on foreign manufae.- 
tincs as high as the interests of commerce would 
fiermit. 

Uf the statesman, Johan do Witt, wo may 
men lion here a memoir on the value of annuitie.s, 
the one of his WTitings which, cxccjiling his 
cori'(S]>on(leijee, has* most attraul.cd public 
atteiiLiou. 

W'e c!in only’ recall th^ names of other dis¬ 
tinguished writers as Ussuniycx, Uoxuoun, 
llubor, Bynkerslhirl', Noodt, etc. 

In the 18th century we find among othcr.s 
the works of Jiicard, JJc I'EspiUc, and Le Long 
on commerce, of Vinto on credit, of L-iuac on 
the wealth of Holland, and many treatises on 
the decline of prosperity and the means of 
reviving trade. 

Among political arithmeticians Kerrsbboom 
desci vofl to be reincmbered as an oiiginal writer, 
who improved the method of Hallet in con¬ 
structing life-tables by following out the history 
of a generation of persons of a certain age, 
jjidividually, till all of them had died. Struyeh 
and Ni&uwctytk worked in the same direction. 

In the 19th oentuiy political economy has 
TOL. T. 


found a place in the curriculum of the Dutch 
universities. Along with statesmen like Van 
H oaENDORp, Van Hall, and Thorbkckb, the 
Professors Ackerrutk, Van Rees, and Visser- 
ING are to bo named among its most distinguished 
representatives. The central figure among Dutch 
economists of the last generation wasW.C^.MEEs, 
for many years (1863-1884) the president of the 
Netherlands Bank. His works on economics 
are not very numerous, but all of them are 
characterised by great power and originality’ of 
thought. He never joined in the optiTcism of 
the French schoolof Bartiat and other l>ai tisans 
of laisseZ‘faire. Neither could he assent to 
the princi])lcs of the Clcrman economists who 
regarded economics as a purely historical Rtu<ly. 
Against tho French ho maintained the funda¬ 
mental tnith of M A I,thus’ doctrine on population, 
against the Germans the ncocssity of abstract 
economic reasoning. In (questions of economic 
method he followed Ricardo, but with a fuller 
understanding of the limitations of tho abstract 
treatment, and a much more careful handling 
of hi.s hypothesis. His book, Chapters in Poli¬ 
tical Picommy, a model of sound ro.asoning and 
clear insight into the problems of distribution 
and foreign trade, has not met, even in hit 
native country, with llio degree of attention it 
de.se,vved, as it was more difiicult reading than 
most of those who concerned themselves with 
rcoiiomics were accustomed to. It may^be 
considered as the best exposition of the gcueial 
theory of cennomios before the x/orks of Jevons 
and the Austrian school of economists. In 
1869 Mccs deduced Irom a •''f'lTcct thcoiy of 
value the princi])les of ini ir dational 'bimotHlIisin 
which, since that dote^ bavo steadily gained 
ground among students'of monetary science in 
all countries. In other papers, read before the 
Dutch Royal Academy of Science at Amsterdam, 
lie treated of tho incidence of taxation and of 
the clcnicntary conceptions of political economy. 
In his youth he published an exhaustive history 
oi banking in the Netherlands. ^ ^ 
Amoiigreceiitf^uicheconomistszY. G. Pierson, 
successor of Mor„s as ])re*idcntof the Ncthcilands 
Bank and at one lime, chnuftiior of the exchequer, 
licld high rank. JIis Priiici 2 dcs of Economics 
was translated into Kngli.sh (Macmillan, 1902- 
1912). In his Manual q^Poliiical Economy 
he succeeded in iutcicsting culti\’ul^d people in 
the study of scientific economics. Tkrougli 
this wnik tlio latest improvements in economic 
theory, initiated by Jevons, MENOEiq and 
others, and tlieir application* to problems of 
distribution,, have reached^wide cflxles of 
roadora. Pierson combines an extensive know¬ 
ledge of the literature of political economy and 
a full a])precialiou of tho historical inquiries of 
our eastern neighbours, W’ilh tlio gift of prudently 
using tho deductive method. Though his mode 
of treatment is less syatemotio than that of 
Mees, it is much more attractive ; he always 

• 2o 
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tries to iutercst his readers in the general 
knowledge he wishes to impart to them, by 
reference to the practical problotns on which 
the theories throw liglit. 

The study of Meos and Pierson by the 
younger generation of oconomiats explains the 
slight influence in Holland of the German 
school of Schmoller and others, who recommend 
an exclusively inductive treatment of economics, 
and the favourable rcccptiou of the doctrines 
of the Austrian school. The (piestioii of 
economic method was much discussed in the 
Netherlands a few years before the work of 
Menger on the subject appeared. Borgesms and 
Levy hud recommended the inductive treatment, 
and wore refuted, among others, by jyAuliiia, 
Pierson, and Ihymitns. Since 1880 the con¬ 
troversy may he considered as closed. 

Following the load of Mccs and Pierson, 
many young authors have attempted to work 
out special problems on deductive principles. 
In this spii'it Beanjon wrote on the theory of 
international trade, Hartc on interest, Fallicn- 
burg on tlic rate of wages, Verr'yn Stuart on 
socialistic theories of value. Much highly 
original work has been done by apjdying tlie 
principles of Jevons and Monger to the theory 
of taxation, in the works of Cohen Stuart on 
the ])rogressive income tax, and by Tusnian on 
the incidence of taxation. 

Another feature of the Dutch economic 
school of the ])re.seut day is its arlherenoo to 
the fundamental idc/ts of J\I;ilthu.s’ doctrine of 
population. Excepting a few writers, among 
others. Professors Visscring and Corl xan der 
' Linden, all are convinced that the great mass 
of the pi'ople cannot^ permaneully better its 
standard ot living, if it docs not diminish 
competition by limiting its numbers. A lively 
controversy arose about Malthusianisin and so- 
called Xeo-Malthusianism about the years 
1875-76. Qreven and Van Iloulen defended 
neo-Malthusianism against the objectioiis of 
Profei^soiu Evers and others. Pierson lately 
declared in his treatise^ that'ill the objections 
to Kmt doctrine which an economist was 
competent to judge di, appeared to liim to be 
invalid, and that the question ought to bo de¬ 
finitely settled on medical grounds. Professed 
neo-Maltliusians wwe called more than once to 
professorships at the public universities, and a 
neo-M^lthusian league has set up an active 
propaganda since 1880. 

Next in importance to a due regulation of 
Dumbers, Diitclf economists rcgaixl all kinds of 
measures for “iracial reform,” They do not 
proclaim Malthusianism as a [latiacea for all 
evils, but they am convinced that all other 
<.inea5m’e8 for elevating the masses, however 
* useful fe ^ themselves, will avail little, unless 
''v“ jieopling up to them” as Mill expressed it, 
ift j^revented. The theory of laisset-faire, which 
never had been ivccepted without qualification, 


even by the older generation of economists, such 
as De BnuYN Koi*s and Vissenng, is visibly 
losing ground in the minds of the gener^ 
public, and is regarded asf insufUcicut and in> 
complete by all scientifio widters on economics. 
Here the imjiulso came from Germany. The now 
German seliool of the “ Kathedersocialisten ” 
found eloquent and ardent expositors in Ve'^ 
JTouicn, Kerd'ylc, Borgesius, and others. V'^ 
Ilouton initiated the factory-legislation . 
1874, and since that date public opinion 
been steadily ripening for more extended st 
intoiTuronce. Since 1886 parliamentary 
royal commissions have collected materials fc 
I'urtlicr legislation concerning the interests oi 
the working classes, outside agriculture. A 
weekly i)a])cr on social questions, under the 
able editorship of Kcrdyk, has worked since 
1887 in the same dkcctiou. Comjmlsory 
in.sui'anco lias been recommended by various 
writers, and government seemn not umvilliag to 
propose sucli a measure. Trade-unionism and 
the co-operative movement not having attained 
among the woiking classes that degree of 
development their friends had wished for, the 
necessity of state interference begins to be 
recognised by many who would have jiroferrod 
self-help. 

Socialism in its most uncompromising shape 
is actively proi)agate<l by l)o7nela N^ieawnihuis 
and others by ineaiis of papers and publio 
meetings, and finds an increasing number of 
adherents among the younger generation in the 
groat cities and in the nortiiern provinces. 
l^uack has been occupied for many years in 
writing an extensive history of socialism, which 
has now been carried down to the year 1850. 
D’Aulnis ha.s given an able criticism of modern 
socialistic theories from Maux downwards. 

Ill conuiicrcial matters tliere is but one o])ln- 
ioa among economists in Holland. Free trade 
is considered the best policy for countries 
generally, and more so for a ainall couutiy, 
where trade flout ishes and combinations among 
ju'oducers would easily dominate the market if 
foreign competition w'cre excluded. Beanjon 
defended free trade with great acumen in the 
second })art of his e.ssay on international trade. 
An agitation for duties on corn, set up a few 
years ago, vigorously defended by Diepen and 
in a more sci^ititio spirit by llarte, has mot 
with energetic resistance on the part of our 
best writers, c.g. Pierson and the younger 
Mces, and may be said to have subsided sinos 
that date. 

In the “battle of the standards,” Dutch 
economists, since the exposition by Mees of the 
principle of bimetallism, are agreed that thBO^ 
otically tliat would be the best system, bcoause 
it would give the greatest guarantee of fixity 
of value in the standard coins. AVe possesi 
many valuable articles on the question by Soit- 
sevain, who recently gave a very able defosoi. 
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if the bimetallic theory against its English and 
lontinental ojiponenta in liis woj-k llu Mone- 
r’ry Question. 

The noueasities or the exchequer and the need 
or reform in the fiscal system have directed 
kttontion in an unusual to ijiiestions of 

nance. Sickenga has published, commencing 
nth 1863, an historical exposition of the rise of 
iho present system, in cstablishiiig which men 
ikc Gogel, Van Hall, and Jielz took a promin- 
kt part; Spmujer Van Eyh wrote a masterly 
of the present situation with all its im- 
j»ootions ; Pierson, Van Nlerup, Cort van der 
Kidcn and Treub are among the most dis- 
biguishcd writers on the prineijiles of taxation. 

Holland posso-scs a Munlhly Heview, of long 
-taniling, exclusively de.voted to economics, 
iditod from the first by He Bruyn Hops and 
,fter his death (1S88), by a committee, in- 
iluding many of the. writers mentioned above. 

Statistics arc immli indebted to He Bosch 
'<em))er, who founded the Dutch statistical 
ociefyand has edited since 18*19 the year book 
if that society. 

Pelow are ^iveii the titles of the works meu- 
ieneil in this article. 

Laspeyres, Gc-srhlchie, dc.T t'olk.^nrihsckafiUchr.n 
\nichadungen dcr SiedfrUinder undihrer Litter- 
■.tar nir Zeit der liepublik, 1863.—Vau Rees, 
icschhdniis dtr Stnalkuishoudkuvde in Neder- 
'(nd lot het einde der arhihende eenw (History of 
lolitical economy in the Netherlands to the end 
if llie 18th century), 2 vols. 1805-6S. 

17tli centujy: (Jrotius, Marc lUiernm, IdOf) ; 
hdciding tot de Ilollandschs Ri’chtsijelccrdheid 
(Intrudiiction to Dutch jurisprudence); De jure 
bell! aepadn, 1625.—Graswiiickel, Aenmerhingm 
ende betracld'ngen by't 1‘lacadbotk op't SLuck rav 
d<' Luftocht (Ueniarks on Uie edicts concerning the 
tra'lein corn), IGSL -SalmasiuR, He usuris, 163s ; 
He modo usurarum, 1639 ; Hisserlath de fotnore 
tropezitico, 1640.—Pieterde la Court, llet xcelvarcn 
der 8tad Leyden (The Welfare of the city of l.ey- 
den), 1650 ; fnUrest van Ilollavd ofte gronden tYr?i 
Ilollanda- Welvaren (The Causes of the wealth of 
Holland), explained by V. D. H. (Van der Hove, 
= Dc la Court), 1662 ? Aanxoydng der heilsame 
poliiike Gronden tn Ma-xignen x'an de R^xMike 
van Holland en IVed Friesland (Demonstration of 
the salutary jiolitical maxims of the Dutch Re¬ 
public), 1060.—Johan de Witt, Valculatievan de 
xoaardye der Lyjrcnten (Caieulatiou of the value 
of Annuities, etc.), 1671* * 

I8th century : Lo Moinc do I’Espiue, He Koop- 
handel van Amsterdam {Le Commerce d'A.), 1715 
(new editions by Le Long).—Ricard, Traiie du 
Cimmerce, 1716 ; Le nSgoce d*Amstfn‘dam, 1722. 
—Kerssebooin, Proeve mn politique Rekenkunde, 
vervai in drie verhandelingen tot eene proeve om te 
vxeUn de probable menigte des volks in deprovintie 
van Holland en WesUVriesland (Es-say in Political 
Arithmetic, contained in three dissertations on the 
probable numbers of the pojuilation of the pro¬ 
vinces of Holland and West Triesland), 1748 (the 
original editions from 1738 to 1742). — Pinto, 
Traits ds la eirculaiiQn fi du erkiit, 1773.—Luzac, 


Hollands rj/kdom (The Wealth of Holland), 4 vola. 
1780-88. 

19th century: Van Hogeiidorp, Bydragen ioi 
de huiahouding van staat in het Koniugryk der 
Nederlanden (Contributions to the Political Eco¬ 
nomy of the Kingdom of the Netherlands), 10 vole., 
1818-25. 

De Bruyn Kops, Jieginselen der staalhuishoud- 
(Princi]ile.s of Political Economy), 1850.— 
Five editions— Vis.soring, Handboek der praktischs 
stnathuishoudkiixide (Manual of Practicjil Political 
Economy), 1860.—Four editions—Mees, W. C., 
OvenichtV’aneenigehoofdstukkenderstaaihu.ishoud' 
kunde (Sketch of some Chapters iu Political 
Economy), 1866.—Pierson, (Hrwidheginselen der 
siaathuishoudkunde (First Principles of Political 
Economy (1875-76).—Tliree editions — Leerboek 
der staathuishoudkimde (Manual of Political Econ¬ 
omy), 2 vols., 1884-90. 

He) mans, Karaites en inethode der siaathuis- 
hxiudkiivde. (Scope and Method of Political Econ¬ 
omy), 1880.—Harte, De rentesiand (On the Rate 
of Interest), 1883.—Falkenburg, Bydrage tot dc leer 
van het arheidslooxi (On the Theory of Wages), 
1890.—Verryn Stuart, Ricardo en Marx, 1890.— 
Colieii Stuart, Bydrage. tot de thcorie der pro- 
gre.ssie,L'e inkomstevhelastuKj (On the Theory of the 
Progressive Income-tax), 18S9.—Tasrium, Afwente- 
ling ran bclastingen (On the Incidence of Taxation), 
1889. 

(Ireven, He Ontwihkeling der Berolkingslcer 
(The Development of the Theory of Population), 
1875.—Articles in the periodical Vragen des Tyds 
(Questions of the Times) since 1875, by ^an 
lloutcii,Kcrdyk, Borgesius, etc.— Sociaal Weekblad 
(Wet'kly Paper on Locial Questions), since 1887, 
ed. Kerdyk.—Quack, He Socialisten, Personen m 
sichels (The Socialists, the Me. i and t^ie Systems), 
1875 8e.q., 8 vols.—D’Aulnis de Bourouill, Hel^ 
hcxlcndaagache Socialisvie 'oegelichX en heoordeeUl 
(A Description and Cnuci.un of Contemporary 
Socialism), 1M86. 

Beaujon, Handel en handclspoliiieck (On Foreign 
IVnde and its Policy), 1886.—Hnrte, Vryhaiuid 
en Bc.achenning (Free Trade and Protection), 1890. 
—Mecs (M.), Nadulen ran het proicctionisine voor 
de werkendc klasscn (Wliy the Working Classes 
lo-^e by Protectio^, 1891. • • 

Mees, W. C., Proeiesencr geachu'dcxiis van het 
hanhoezen in Nederland ^ssay on the fPsAry of 
Banking iu the NetherlUnds), 1838 ; He muni’ 
atandaard in verband met de pogingen tot invoering 
van eenheAd van mxint (On the Monetary Standard 
and an IntemBtional Unit^J Money), 1869,— 
Boissevain, The Moneiary Question, 1891. 

Sickenga, Bydrage tot de gesekiMenis tder he’ 
lastingcn in Nederland (Contributions to the His¬ 
tory of Taxation in the Netherlands), 1864 ; 
Qeschiedenia der Nederlandache ^daatvngen sedert 
kel jaar 1810 (History of Dutch Taxes rfrom the 
veor 1810), 1883, 2 vols.—Spifnger van Eyk, He 
r 'yka-en genieentehelastingen in Nederland (Genei'al 
and Local Taxation iu the Netherlands), 1891.— 
Treub, Onlwikkeling en verlxind van de Ryks, 
Proxinciale-en OemeentebdasHngen in Nederland 
(On the Develojmient of and the Relation between 
Imperial, Provincial, and Local Taxes in the 
Netherlands). 1885.—Cort van der Linden, Leer-. 
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bofJc der dnannwt. De thenrie der hdastingen 
(Manual of Finance. The Theory of Taxation), 
1887. 

Sloet tot Oldhnis, Tydschri/lvoor ataatkuixJumd-- 
Intnde en Statistiek (Magazine of Political Ecmiomy 
and StatisticR), 1811 75,28 vols.—Do Bniyu Kops, 
De Economist, 1852-91, 60 vols.— Staatkundig en 
staathuishnulkundig jaarboehje (Annual of the 
Dutch Statistical Society), 1849-84, 36 vols.— 
Jaar^ers. Annttaire siatistique des Pays-Bas, 
since 1881; Bydmgen vanket Siaiistisch Instituut, 
since 1885 (Publications of the Stati-stkal Bureau 
of that Society).—Falkenberg, B^drage lot de leer 
van het Arbeuisloon, on the lines of the Austrian 
economists.—Cossa, Introdvziont alio Studio della 
Econ. Pol., 1892. li. B.o. 

DUTENS, Joseph Michel (1765-1848), 
bom at Tours, was inspector-general of roads 
and bridges (j)onts cl chaussi^es) from 1830 to the 
time of liib death. In his writings ho manifests 
8 spirit retrograde oven relatively to the time 
when he lived, and favourable to government 
regulation. Witli all this he was couscioutioiLs 
and hardworking. In 1840 he was admitted to 
the Academy of Moral and Political Seicnco. 

Tlie economic works published by him are 
entitled : Analyse raisonnia das /nnda- 

mentauxdel'Sconomiepolitique, 1 vol. in 8vo, 1804. 
—Philosophie de Viconomi* politique ou nouvelk 
exposition des priucipes de cette sciemce, 2 vols. in 
8vo. 1835. —Essai comparatif sur la formation el 
la distributio^i du revenu de la France sn 1SI5 
et ''i8S5, in 8vo, 1842.—Finally, Des pretendues 
erreurs dans lesqiulles, au jugement des viodemes 
economistts, seraient tomhi^i les anciens 4conomis(es, 
relativement au principe de la richesse naiionale, 
in 8vo, 184^.. a. c. f. 

DUTOT. No biographical dehiils respecting 
this author are di.scovtv-able. It is only known 
that he was cashier of the India Company in 
which the well-known John Law was conccnicd. 
(The name of this cmnjiany was changed from 
that of Compagnie d'Occidcni to that of Cem- 
pagnic dcs Indcs, May 1719.) The book of 
which Dutot was the author is entitled Udjlexions 
polit'^'u^ 8ii/r les finances et Ic^cominerce (2 vols. 
171^-1738, reprinted i* 1743, 1754, and also 
in the collection of Duillaumin). In it lio exa¬ 
mines the questions wKat would be tlio effect on 
the public revenue, ou the price of merchandise, 
ou the foreign exchanges, and in consequence 
on trade, of the hArcase and diminution of tlie 
moni'^ry ifeluo {i.e. of the purchasing power) 
- of the circulating medium (money). This work, 
although too j)artial to the SysUme of Law, is 
very instructive reading, osjwcially when its 
date is remembered. It was written in opposi¬ 
tion to the view^of Melon (y.r.) 

[‘‘Les Rillexions de Dutot sont incontestable- 
mml ce qu’il y a do -plus profond sur le systime 
•'.''de Law, et sur la cause de Ra chute," Thiers. See 
, ibfurence in M'Culloeh’s Literatim of Pol. Econ,, 
,p.'344.] ‘ A.c.f. 

, DUTY, CUSTOMS. Sco Customs. 

DUTY, EXPORT. Soo Exports, Duties on. 


DUTY, IMPORT. See Import Duties. 

DUTY, Legacy, Puouate, Succession. 
See Dra'j h Duties. . 

DU VERNICY. See Paris Du Vkrnky. 

DUVILLARD DE DURAND, • Etienne 
(1755-1832), bom in Geneva of an ancient 
French Huguenot family. He uas member ol 
the French AcatUmic des Sciences, and head of 
the statistical de])artiTicut of population in the 
ofnee of the French ministiy of the Interior ; he 
is best known by his Tables of Mortality, which 
are inserted (p. 159) in his Analyse ci Tableaux 
de VInfluence de la petite Vhole sur la MorlaliU 
(Analysis and Tables of the lunuenee of Small¬ 
pox on Mortality), Paris, 1806. They have 
long been in use in France. According to 
Querai’d {France lAttcrairc), be left mathemati¬ 
cal dissertations in manuscript under the titles 
of “social imithematics," “mathematical statis 
tics of ]»o]mlatian,’’ and “A malhematieal 
theory of banking and finaiioj,’' which arathe 
object of a re])ort to the AciixUmie des Sciences, 
given as an aj)pendix to tlie Analyse el Tableaux. 
In 1787 he publislied \\\& Jlecherches sur lesltcnles, 
les Emqo'unls cl les Remboursc.ments. E. ca. 

DWELLINGS, Inuultiual, may be defined 
as homes for the poorer wage-earning classes 
sjiccially constnicted with a view to meeting 
the particular needs of the occupanta, and 
ameliorating their physical and moral condition 
Since about flic year 1840 the construction of 
such dwellings, in or near centres of labour, lias 
been, in this country, the object of public and 
private enterprise, as well, as of extensive 
national and local legislation (see Dwellings, 
Regulation by the State in Engi-akd, and 
bibliography of same). The object of such 
enterprise has been “to ju-ovido, instead of 
miserable house accommodation for which ex¬ 
tremely high rents arc charged, which is ill 
aiTanged, insanitary, overcrowded, and lacking 
the conditions under which the ordinary 
decencies of life can bo observed, e.Ic.in homes 
at moderate rents, with proper ventilation and 
sanitary arrangements, nnd not too far from 
the places where the occupanta have to work ” 
{Report of Dwellings Committee, of Charity Or- 
ganisaiion Society, August 1881, the whole of 
which report may bo advantageously studied on 
the subject). The various evils resulting from 
the uiisalisfacMry dwoHings of the poor will be 
found detailed in the cvideuce given before the 
Royal Commission on the Housing of the Work¬ 
ing Classes, 1885, and in the First Rejiort of the 
CommiMionfirs issued in 1889 ; but it may be 
briefly stated that in the design, construction, 
and location of industrial dwellings it is sjK'ci- 
ally intended to mitigate or remove the follow¬ 
ing defects:—(1) Undue crowding, either of 
houses on a site or of occupanta in single 
apartments. (2) The immoiality which is the 
frequent result of so largo a riuniber occupying 
ono room os to make decency impossible. (3) 
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The wasteful disposal of tenants on a given 
area, owing to tlicir homes being inconvcnieDtlj 
. tinned or desigr^d originally for a dilferent 
class of occupaiitr (4) Unduly high rents 
resulting })nrtly from the last defect. (6) Un¬ 
healthy conditions arising from the overcrowd¬ 
ing above mentioned, from faulty construction, 
or from lack of proper sanitary uppliauces. (6) 
Ineonveniout distance fioiii the daily work of 
tho tenants. 

Whereas it has been stated that, in a specially 
constructed building, from 1200 to 1600 
tenants can be accommodated per aero without 
overcrowding, wliilc the same area would, oven 
in a “crowded ” distiict contain only some 300 
or 400 if housed in the old-fashioned manner 
and in old-fashioned dwellings, it is reasonable 
to expect that a great financial prolit to the 
owners should a(;euiiipany the substitution of 
“model” dwellings for houses of tho old un¬ 
satisfactory class. Aecor<iing to reports, events 
tlid not, in the earlier days of the movement, 
altogetlier justify these expectations, tliough 
some of tho conijtanics owning industrial dwell¬ 
ings realise substantial interest on their capital. 
It api) 0 .ars that legislation while facilitating the 
acquisition of land for tho jmrposo of building 
model blocks, has occasionally given such delay 
and jmblicity to the transaction as to prejudiei- 
ally affei^t tho cost. Hence in some of the 
l>roviiicial fuuns of Great Britain the more 
cautious nunoineuts of the purchasers, e\«'n 
when backed by legislation, have been attended 
ivuh more .successiul results than similar but 
mote open ncgotiation.s in the metropolis, where 
the knowlecige of the compulsory jiowers has 
led to Oy.‘‘'fbitant dmnands for compensation. 
(At the ftuue time sec llio evidence on p. 413 
of tho Royal CommissU'yn Minnies, and the 
suggestions there made as to tho terms on 
which the Peabody Trust bought from tlie 
Board of Woikit.) Further it has becu stated 
by experts specially called in to advise on the 
tirancial aspects of these schemes, tliat “to 
build for the lowtst self-supporting class in 
central positions in Jjondou tho laud must 
practically be given.” Tliis statement and the 
fact that more tlian one “Dwellings Company ” 
uow securca a satisfactory interest on its outlay, 
aro to bo reconciled partly by tho circumstance 
that it is not always, nor perhaps often, the 
lowest classes who occujiy tho “inudcl ” dwell¬ 
ings, partly by the fact that not all the dwell¬ 
ings even of one company are built on “central” 
sites, and jHirtly also by the consideration that 
tho associations which ]u'omote these buildings 
may be broiully divided into two classes :—(1) 
Those which are purely iihilaiithropie or at 
least do not make a dividend their first aim. 
(2) Those whose primary object is to realise a 
large proportion of rental to outlay. It is 
satisfactory, however, to learn from the ])ub- 
Ushed accounts of 1890 that, with the exception 


of tho Peabody Trustees, even the most philan- 
thro])ic of these institutions realise a dividend 
of from 4 to 6 per cent, the jiercentago of gross 
rental ujion cost varying from 7'6 to 9T. 
During tliat year the Peabody Trust received a 
gloss rental of 5'1 per cent on cost, and Sj'cnt 
2T percent. The Improved Industrial Dwell¬ 
ings Co., whose undertakings have been 
amongst the most extensive, pay a 5 per cent 
<lividend, while 4i jior cent is reached by the 
Metropolitan Association, which has been nearly 
fifty years in existence. The Peabodv Trust, 
instituted in 1862 daring the lifetime of Mr. 
Peabody, ranks among tlio most important of 
the inctidjHililaii agoiicic.s. It was stated in 
1881 that wlicrciis the lenfcs of thiec-room tciio- 
menta iu their buildings varied in a period of 
five years from 3s. lid. lo 48. 4^d. per week, 
the average wages of tlic tenants of these rooms 
was from £1:3:1 to £1 : 5 : 10. Tlius less 
than one-fifth of the wages was exjiendcd iu rent, 
a Hatisfactory condition in face of the evidence 
given before the Commission that iu dwellings 
of the unimproved class 88 per cent of tho 
jioor popnlaiioii paid more than one-fifth of 
Lhoir income in rent, 46 per cent paying from 
one-fourth to oiie half, while Ss. 10|d. might 
be taken as the average rent of one room let as 
a tenement. Tho Tnustec.s at the time of the 
commission were stated to let their rooms at 
about 20 per cent less than the commercial 
I'.omjjanios, their charge for a single room tieing 
28. and iqiwanls. No doubt the lowness of 
their rents has served to keep down tne rental 
ill tho “model” dwellings of other proprietors 
There is great compeution lor ndvRission to tlij 
Peabody buildings iu tho uivire popular neigh¬ 
bourhoods, recommcnCif'ous of good character 
are required of the applicants, and thus it is a 
sort of guarantee of respectability to have lived 
in a Peabody Building, A result of this com¬ 
petition and the consequent selection of appli¬ 
cants is llmt tho better class are chosen, and con¬ 
sequently ».ho Trustees’ dwellings aro practically 
not available ffer the lowest or poorest Classes. 

An epoch in tho Itirly history of tho ^ dwell¬ 
ings” movoment was«.arkod by the erection, 
on ground adjoining tho Great Exhibition of 
1851, of a model dwelling from designs of Mr. 
Roberts, and under the initiative of Prince 
Albert, who w'as at tho time President of the 
Society for the Improvement of*the Condition 
of tho Labouring Classe.s. The special feature 
in tlio construction of this block, which contained 
four complete dwellings ou*two floors, was its 
fireproof nature. Tlie Wj^lls were^of special 
iiollow bricks, and tlio floors of a similar material 
set in arches and covered with “metallic lava." 
Rach teuement contained a living room, parents’ 
bedroom, two small bedrooms, a scullery, and a 
w.o. (For illustrations and dasoriptioiis of 
this buildiug see Tlic BiuldeVy 1851, pp. 174, 
311, 343). In the following year a competitioD 
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wag instituted at Nottingham for designs of 
similar buildings; and a block of dwellings, 
more or less on the “Prince Albert” model, 
was erected at Windsor. About the same date 
various elforts were made in the provinces to 
improve labourers’ dwellings, cliielly in the north 
of England, by the enterprise of large owners of 
land or einjiloyers of labour. Such were the 
building of the workmen’s colonies at Saltaiie 
and Cojiley, by Mr. (afterwards Sir Titus) Salt 
and by Mr. Akroyd respectively, the latter 
building also the village of Akroydon. Good 
examples of such colonics are the model .settle¬ 
ments at Port Sunlight near Livcrj)Ool, Honrne- 
ville near Birmingham, and Earswick uoar 
York. In IHfil Mr. Denison built a set of 
single men’s lodgings at Leeds, and similar 
lodgings were built in Hudderslield in 1854. 
Sir Sydney (then Mr.) Waterlow was among the 
tirst promoters of the typical modern metro¬ 
politan artisans’ dwellings. He began his 
ojierations in 1860, at first with his own capital, 
and built no fewer than ninety tenements. Ilis 
next step was the formation of the Improved ; 
Industrial Dwellings Company, the above-men- I 
tioned “Society for the Improvement of the | 
Condition of the Labouring Classes,” and the 
“ Metropolitan Association,” being already 
established. The principal organisations in 
e listence in London (1909) are the Metropolitan 
Association for Improving the Dwelliug.s of the 
Iiidu^rious Classes, dating from 1847, with 
fourteen .•’cts of dwellings containing 1441 tene¬ 
ments (5105 rooms); the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company with 5421 tenements 
,945roomS^; thePcabodyKund with eighteen 
sets of dwellings containing 54G9 tenements 
(12,328 rooms) ; the Artfcons’, Labourere’, and 
General Dwellings Company, ten sets of buildings 
with 1467 tenonients (‘3495 rooms) and 6195 
cottage dwellings; the East End DwclIing.sCom- 
pany with 2096 tenements (4276 rooms); the 
Guinness Trust with eight separate buildings 
containing 2574 tenements (6338 rooms); the 
six Rowton Houses, hotels i'or*workiiig men 
with ro^ns for 5162 person?. These, all private 
enterprises, working 0 !l»a commercial basis, 
with others of the same kind, provide accom¬ 
modation for over 150,000 persons. Tlie late 
Mr. W.li. Sutton in 1909 left nearly £2,000,000 
for providing good working-class dwellings, and 
blocks foi the nousing of 300 familie.s have been 
begun in the City Road. As early as 1867 
thirty towns in the provinces of England had 
formed aji association or taken some definite 
action to^#E^rd8 iingroving the dwellings of 
artiiana, but this is not carried out on a large 
scale. Newcastle, Leeds, Hull, and Dublin ai'o 
IjOiong tlmse towns in which private enterprise 
apists improved housing. 'Municipal building 
-bu extended in the provinces. Down to the 
‘nd^of 1906, 142 local authorities'fmcluding 
the Loudon County Council and twelve 51ctro- 


j>olitan Boroughs) had put into practice Part 
HI. of the Htuisiiig Act of 1890, whicli provides 
for the erection of workiiio cla.s8 dwellings. 
These were si.\ty-nine County Boroughs and 
Town Councils, forty-nine Urban District 
Councils, and twelve Rural District Councils, 
The dwellings consist of 1 dging-houscs, block 
dwellings, tenement lumsv.j, cottage Hats, and 
cottages, providing 20,506 dwellings, W’ith 
56,949 rooms. London, Liverpool, Manchester 
and Salford, Birmingham, and Newca-stlo, Edin¬ 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dublin, and Belfast 
are among the towns which liavc done most 
in this way. The figures, howo\cr, show tliat 
inuniciiwl building lias done less in the whole 
United Kingdom than private cntcrinisc in 
London alone, 

A gieat work in the “lions'*.g of the poor” 
wa.-, carried on for mole than twenty yeai.'j by 
Miss Oetavia Hill upon a system oi bei own, 
which is known by her name. Miss Hill, who 
wasoppo.si'd to the preMilunt methods ni hiiildiiig 
and eondiieting “model dwellings," objected 
to tliom, among oilier reasons, because tiiey do 
not help the most necessitous jioor, imrcaii they 
in any way ameliorate the actually eriminal 
classes, wlio are obviously undesiiablo tenants 
for idocks. They are a miiHanee to more respect¬ 
able neighbours, ami if grtmped togetlier are 
destructive to jiroiierty. The cardinal ]>oint of 
Miss Hill's “system” was a carefully organised 
method of rent collection. She had at her 
scT'vieo a body of unpaid collectois wliose 
self-imposed duty was, while eolleeting the 
payments due, to insjiect the t.ennuLs and tlieir 
iiiHiiJicr of life, and by every means of personal 
inllueiiee to assist the more ilegraded to iiU- 
pro\cment. Though iliss Hill built several 
new houses, her woik ]irincipally eoiisistcd 
in buying up old buildings, generally for tlio 
sake of tenants already occupying them, over 
whom filic was desirous of oxeicisiiig nionil 
iTitliieme, nliile at tlic same time ameliorating 
the condition of their liomes. ’I'lie first act on 
ac<]uiring a property is, if Tr-^edful, “ to ]iut tho 
drains, water-supply, and roofs to viglits.” 
Other improvomeuts follow in proportion as 
the tenant shows himself ajtpreciative of thesu 
attentions, and ready to protect his dwelling 
from misuse and destruction. 

As regards the general ])rincii>les of construe- 
tion which are lound to be most successful in 
Idock dwellings, it may be noticed that tha 
buildings of the best typos, though varying, 
have certain essential featui'cs in comrtfhn. 
Tliey difl'er from ordinary tenenienU in having 
a staircase, or staircases, which are not only 
common to the Icnants, but open to the 
public ; the door, if auy, at the entrance being 
open at least by day. Five or six stories is 
the usual height; the buildings commonly 
stand round a wide square or quadianglo 
eutcrod by an archway from the street, lbs 
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entrauce to the Btairoases being from within 
the Bcjuare. Light and air are primary con- 
siderntioDs, and .tall dwellings should not 
stand in a narrovi^ street/ but with an opcii 
space round them, or the tenants of the lower 
rooms will havo insufhcicnt light. The .stair¬ 
cases are sometimes open to the air, but ii 
built within the block, slionld bo Uiifii with 
glazed bricks. Tliey arc generally so tall and 
nuiTOW that top light is inaullieient, and in 
the best buildings they are provided witli good 
windows. All windows of rooms should ojicn 
direct into the space in front or back of tho 
buildings, not into naiTow areas, as it is iinport¬ 
ent to get direct daylight. Sanitary accommo¬ 
dation is one ol the debated pi-obleina among 
designers of these buildings, For couveuicncc, 
cheapness, and simplicity, it is better to collect 
tho apparatus iv.to a di.stiiict portion of tliu 
building. Where the tenements arc anaiigi-d 
on the external gilleiy system, wdth only uno 
or two staircases in a bhx'k, the w.u. accommo¬ 
dation is sometimes grouped togctlior by the 
staircases. But among the more respeeta))le 
class of residents greater privacy is preferred, 
and a scjiarato w.c. is provided for a small 
group of tenants. An ajiproveti arrangement 
is that on eatdi Jloor of a staiiease there should 
be lour sets of rooms, one wasli-houso (with 
copper washing trays and a bath) serving tlie 
wliulu set of four, and two sinks and closets. 
Ry moans of rhia disLiibiitioii a ceitain juivai'y 
is maintained, and in the ninltcr of the wasli- 
lionse an ohjeetjon is met whieh is almost fatal 
to tho prosjiects of some of tlic dwellings in 
^v^.ich a wash-houso common to t!ie l}]()ck is 
provided in tho ijj>)ier iiari of tho building. 
In tho best Lih)cks, liowever, tho dwellings are 
self-contained, each having a scullery fitted with 
copper and sink, and beyond it, shut olf by a 
door, a closet and coal-biiukor. 

Tenements in model dwellings vary in size 
from one to six rooms, but by far the greater 
number consist of two. Renta (weekly) vary 
h'om 4s. 6d. for 2 ^ooms to lf)s. 6d. for 6 
rooms in London ; Ss. for 2 rooms to Ts. 9d. for 
6 rooms in the provincef. In Scotland 2 h. for 
one room to 6s. 5d. for 3 room.s; in In land 
Is. 6d. for one room to 6a. 9d. for 4 rooms. 

Tlie occupations of tlio tenants vary so 
gi’catly as to defy auaiysis; a"!! whose work ia 
inolfcnsivo or is not done at home are con¬ 
sidered suitable tenants if respectable ; but in 
well-managed blocks those trades are considered 
inadmissible which can bo in any way obnoxious 
to occnjiants of the building. It is important 
to realise the proportion of wages to rent. In 
a set of one-roomed tenements rented at from 
38. to 4a. the wage-earners were found to make 
from about 16 b. to 288. a week, in anotlier 
building, three-roomed tonementa at 4s. 6d. 
were occupied by families in which tho father 
earned from 26 b. to SOe. 


The difficulty of obtaining sufficient sites in 
central positious has iiiduccd tho building of 
blocks of artisans' dwellings in suburban dis¬ 
tricts. The consequent distance of the occupants 
from their work leads to two difficulties: tho 
impossibility of return for the midday meal, and 
tho expense of travelling. Tho former of these 
has been obviated by the action of many em¬ 
ployers who have provided mess-rooms for their 
Avork-people. The second diOiculty ia partly 
met by the institution of workmen's ti .ins. 
Tlicso trains have been of gicat service t(. the 
woikiiig classes living in the suburbs. But a 
family in whieh tlicie are two or three uago- 
earncra lias so imieh to pay in traveliing that 
the cheapness of the trains is not a sufficient 
compoiisatioii for the added cxjieiisc of living 
far from Avork. Again there aie .some classen 
ol work, such as small jobs for tailors, in which 
whole farnilies are often engaged, wliudi cannot 
be curilcd on if the distance between the shop 
and the home i.s gi'eat. 

To meet the dilliculties which attend the 
acquisition of the ownersiiip of a tenement in 
a bktck dwelling, llio Chambers and Offices 
Act Aviis ])a‘^scd in 1881, Ita purpose is “to 
facilitate the nianagemcut of blocks ol buildings 
oceiipied in sections ns sejwate tenements, ami 
the disposal of each sejuiratc tenement.” The 
number of small houses puicha^ed tlirougli 
Buildinu Socii:ties (y.n.) Ity members of the 
working clas.ses shoAva a great desiio on flieir 
part to own tlieir liomes. In tliis connection 
slmuld he mentioned the work of the “Tenant 
Co-operators, Limited,” a society formed in 1883 
to ajiply to the owning ard letting e? AVoikmen‘s^ 
dwellings tho ininciplo o‘ co-operation. Tliia 
lias been developed oif sl’glitly dilforent lines 
carrying out tlie method known as Co-partner¬ 
ship Housing, tlie K;ding Tenants, Limited, 
1901, being the first society entirely doing tliia. 
Ill 190.O a central organising body was formed, 
called llic Co-jtailncr.ship Housing Couiieil, to 
encourage and assist the movoincnt whieh is 
growing with great rapidity. Tenants coii- 
Irihuto a shale toAvarffs the oajutal Avith^^hich 
land is bought, and \Ai#l-designed and well- 
])laccd houses arc built. The rents allow of a 
return of 5 per cent on share capital and 4 jier 
cent on loan capital. Sinplus profits are divided 
among tenants in jirojiorlion to^ rental, tho 
amounts being credited to each tenant ii shares 
until his sliaio capital equals tho value of the 
bouse lie rents, which then becomes his oavd, 
his subsequent share in the profits being paid 
to him in cash. There are ^'oav (19()I) twelve 
societies. The movement is both sound and 
vigorous and promises to do good work in the 
future. Its sphere is at present essentially 
suburban, but it has been proposed by the 
Select Committee on Rural Huusing (see 
Reporls) that a Co-partncishij) Housing Society 
should bo formed iu every English comity. 
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The rural employers of labour liavc, in a lar^'o 
number of oases all over the country, built im¬ 
proved and sanitary collages for tlieir cinployds. 
In many cases this work has been one of pure 
])hilanthroj)y, for it is impossible at the present 
lutes of wages to demand oI an agiicuitural 
labourer a reutwhich u ill remunnrate the builder 
of a model cottage in a genuim'ly rural district. 

A subslaiitial diminution in overcrowding 
took })luce between 1891 and 1911, the percent¬ 
age of overcrowded population having dropjied 
in England and Wales from 11-28 per cent in 
1891 to 8*20 per cent in 1911. 

[C. liootli, Life and lAibour of the Peuj)k in 
London, 1st Series, \ol. 3, 1904.—yojirn. of HtnL 
Soc., 1876,1891.—itoyal liist. Bnt. Arelits. Trous- 
actions, 18t)l)-1876. —Itqxois of iMaiisiou House 
Council on DwclUug.s of the I’uor.—Bil, ol Trade 
Jieports.—Cost of La'inj of Kny- 

laiid, 1908— in O'ermau Towns, 190S— French 
Toions, 1909— Proceedings of JnteruaLional Hous¬ 
ing Congress, Loudon, 1907.— lvncgclo}mlia 
if Social liefonn .—Bewauup, Uou.->ing ProlUm in 
England. —Nettlcfold, Practical Housing Hefnrvi. 
—Jkaclical Town Planning. —ShadweU, indus¬ 
trial T^iciency, ch. xL “Housing.”— Co-parlmr- 
ihip, and works rccomnieiuled therein (niontbiy 
publication, Bloomsbury Sq., W C.)} P. w. 

DWELLINGS, Mode!,, of Working Clahsfs 
IN Francb. Nccii for better housing of the 
working classes in i’ranec was brought to i)ublic 
notice as early as 1851, when many clfuiUs to¬ 
wards impiovcment began. In 1852 a sub¬ 
vention ot 10,000,000 franca (,€400,000) wa;, 
decreed in favour of improvements in wmkmen’s 
dwellingH, i.e. 6,000,000 (€240,000) to raising 
o (tsiles at V’lbceiines and Lo \ csinct j 2,000,000 
(€80,000) to the cuusLruction oi seventeen 
houses in Paris ; and *2,000,000 (£80,000) to 
builders, including £48,000 awarded on condi¬ 
tions in Palis, at the rate of one-thirdof expenses 
actually incuiTcd in building. The hnaiicial 
results of tliis last sclieine were unsatislacLory. 
Napoleon Ill. built forty-one houscsin l’aii8,and 
olfere^ them to aworkmen's society which siiould 
subscrilva 100,000 francs (£4000). Tlie SocUtc 
to-opi'alive iminohilure accepted the oft'er. 

In Paris the higfi'cost of land, building 
materials, and labour rendered improvement 
difficult. It was stated in 1890, that 6000 
francs (say £240),vVtV'5 the lowest sum which a 
detached w.jrkinan’8 re-sidence could cost in 
Paris.' The lowest estimate for coutiguoiis 
model dwellings was 5000 francs (£200) per 
house ; and, in each case, the rent was fixed at 
about 8 j^cr cent per annum upon the capital, 
ft. group of ten he ises, sold at coat price (.6.500 
francs [£220] each) to the SodH6 dcs iMhihitioius 
oimiires de Passii-Auteuil, was lot out upon 
the Mulhduse system (». infra). Each house 
Oontain^d two* rooms, a kiti'lien, cellar and 
garden, and could bo bought by^ twenty yearn’ 
tenancy at from 460 to 600 francs (£18 to £20) 
a year. Tl^ main dilDcultics eucountered in 


Paris were the low usages of the wwkmcn con 
cernod, their deficient sanitary education, and 
want of attachment to a pariicuUr residence. 

A jiioiu’cr (‘llbi'L was ikatral 'Miilli tmsi! in the 
si.iitli ol Alsace, wlioro was kuiudcd in 18.5;! 
tlie Sodde niullioasi.cnne dcs Cites ouvriires, 
under tlie presidency of M. Jean Dollfus. Ita 
shares of 6000 franca (£200) apiece originally 
immberod sixty, and wove, lield by twelve 
persons, hut were iiici’eased to sevciity-one 
divided among twenty holders. 300,000 iVanes 
(£12,000) of the subventiou ai)ovo referred 
Lo were received from the emperor. Small 
hou.scs, with separate gardens, were built and 
ollored to tenants at a yeaily rent of 8 j'cr 
cent on the co.st price. Share cajiital might 
not receive more tlian 4 per cent. Any surplus 
after payment of ex[>ciisi“s was de^otc■<^ to 
works of public utility. The diatingmshing 
fcaLuic of the society, howevuT, was its system 
of s.ilo. By advancing about ore-tcnih of 
the cost of tljo house tlio teuaiiL iiecanie its 
iiici])icnt owner. A yearly rent ol about 10 
per cent on the cost paid for a ja*rio(l of froni 
12 to 15 years made him the ab.suiuLe owner. 
Interest n})on the cost ol tlie house was cal¬ 
culated at 5 per cent, and the same interest 
was allow’ed upon all suiii.s paid by tlie tenant 
over and above ordinary rent. The amount 
sLindiiig lo a tenant’s ciedit; was paid over in 
lull in case of his dcatli, nunoval, etc. The 
evpeiiuicut yielded excellent financial and 
immvl results. By 1889, 1121 buuac.s, coating 
8 485,2/c jranes (£189,400), lud been built and 
.sold; 4,584,020 francs (£183,860) liad been 
received ; sums duo amounred to 421,950 francs 
(€17,000). Renta were always regulatly paid. 
Tlie occujiants ot tho houses exci'cdod 8000. 
'I'he rules forbade sub-lctting. One family only 
resided under each roof. And a house once 
acquired might not, without the directors’ 
.sanction, be resold within ten years. Tho prico 
of a house, originally about 2600 franca (£100), 
was in 1890 upwards of 5000 francs (£200). 
The rise was partially explained by tho ex¬ 
haustion of tho subvention in the construction 
of roads, drains, and so forth at an early stage, 
8uch expenses were al'knvards thrown upon 
liouses as tiioy were built. Houses were fre¬ 
quently mortgaged by tlieir tenants. At Lille, 
in 1865, a soc'lcty vciy similar to that of 
Mnlliouso was started — the municipality 
guaranteeing 5 per cent interest on its capital 
up to 2,000,000 francs (£80,000). Napoleon 
III. presented 100,000 IVauca (£4000) to tho 
.society. At Havre the J.tulhouse system was 
adopted by a society founded in 1871, capital 
200,000 francs (£8000). The muuicipalicj 
vot^ it a subventiou of 25,000 francs (£1000) 
and, following the example of Lille, oifeied 
a guarantee of interest uiwn capital up to 
600,000 n-anos (£20,000). By 1890 117 
houses had been built, and half of them sold 
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At Orleans a society, founded by two workmen 
in 1379, bad by 1890 built and sold 220 
'-ousos, and paid ^iper cent upon its capital, 
then of 400,000 friuos (XOOOO), At Nancy a 
society of 200,000 francs (£8000) capital, by 
the same date built and sold 57 bouses, costing; 
from 4500 (£180) to 7000 francs (0280). It 
is said tliat this society ]taid too mucli for its 
land. Having paid 5 per cent up to 1884, it 
then fell to 2^ per cent, and was wound up. 
At Rouen a society with 200,000 francs capital 
'£8000) was formed in 1885, and a Mouk ot six 
bouses was built to accommodate ninety-five 
families. Interest on shares was limited to 4 
per cent. By 1890 tlicic were seventy tenants 
in residence, of whom twenty were small ciu- 
ployes. The wages of tenants ranged from 
000 francs (£21) to 1200 franc.s (£43) a year. 
Rents ranged b'om 87 fraiies (£3 ; 10 :0) (one 
room) to '150 fr.uics (£18) (four rooms) a year. 
These pj'iees com[)aied favourably with those 
of Ollier lodgings far less coml'oitablo and 
heal!by in tin: same central <piartcr. Societies 
similar to those flescribcfl were established at 
St. l)ueiitiii, Amiens, Nantes, Lyons, Rheim.s, 
and elsewhere {that of Rhci’us being on a 
co-o])erative basis), uudortakiiig the improve¬ 
ment of old dwellings ii.s well as the coii- 
strucLion of ne\\’. At Lyons, Murseillt's, ami 
other town’), savings banks were encouraged 
to in\fst tbfir jirotiLa in aid of the cmiistruetiun 
of woikmen’s houses. 

Kinployci'5 engaging icguiarly a large number 
of hands, in many cases .supplied ilieir opera¬ 
tives witii suitable bouses rent free witbin easy 
disLaiJco of their woik. Among otlieis may lie 
named the settlements of Aiizin, lieaucoiirt, 
Ih.ui/.y, Cominentry, Le Creiisnt, Maine, and 
Nuiseul. The expeiimeiit of M. .lean Godin at 
Guiso is desctibed under KAMii.fsrteuE (ff.v.). 

There is suhstantial agn’ement among I'Yeiicli 
writers as to tlio superiority of suburban 
col logos over rouii dwellings. 

[.lules Simon, L’Oiivrif're, Parifj, 1861. — Le 
T'-acail, Pans, 18i)G.—E. Muller et E. Cacboux, 
Lr.s IlahilatvDis Unis pays, Paris 1879. 

Marjoliii, I,r? Vansrs ei lea creels iks lofii-mmts 
insaluhres, Paris, 1881.—Du Mesiiil, L'Uahitalion 
du pauwe ti 1‘aris, I'aris, 1882 — E, Laurent, 
Les Loyemenia insaluhreSi Paris, 1882.—G. Picot, 
Un bevoir aocud ct ka u>i/emeni!t d'ouiTU'ra, Paris, 
J88r>.—E. Caeheu.x, llabituiions ov/orkres et pour 
eniployia^ Laval, IHS.'l.—E. Clieysson, La Queaiwn 
dca hahitaliona ouerkrea en France et dl'SlrunyeTf 
Paris, 1886.—A. Delaire, Lea Loyetru^nfa d'oniviera 
et le denoir dea cUiaaea diriyeaiUea, Lyons, 18S6. 
—A. Raffalovich, Le Loyement de Vouvrier et du 
pauvre, Paris, 1887.—A. Porrot, Lea Cilia owm'iires 
de Mulhouae (4th e<l.) Mulhoiise and Pari,-, 1889. 
—E. Rostand, Quesiiona d'economie aociale dana 
une grande 'cille populaire [i.e. Marseilles), Paris, 
1889.— Cimpte rendu du Couyrh iniernntionnl 
dea hahitationa d hon inarche {(f^icitd Report of 
the Paria Exhibition, 1889).~0. Triidiuger, Die 


ArbeHerwohnuTigafrage, Preiaachri/t (1889). — 
Board of Trade Report, ‘^Cost of Living in French 
Towns," 1909.] H, H. 

A great advance in the development of the 
housing of the working classes in France took 
phicoiu 1894, when a law was jiassed to jiromote 
the building of improved dwellings bearing the 
name and putting into practice the principles 
of M. Siegfried, the founder in 1889 of a 
society called the idocUU Fran^aiae des habita- 
tiu7i3 d bon marchi. More recent laws are the 
Public Health Act of 1902 and tlio Ho isiiig of 
the Working Classes Act 1906, followed by 
regulations (Irawii up in 1907. The former act 
ompo^Yers municipalities to buy laud com¬ 
pulsorily in connection with providing healthy 
habitations, Tim act of 1906 established 
Coviik'i dr. patrunayr in every dcjiartmeut. It 
provides giants in aid of working-class dwellings 
and remits certain ta.':c8 on those that fulfil 
certain conditions. Under its auspices housing 
societies are formed and public boflie.s, such as 
savings banks, charitable institutions, etc., are 
encouraged to invest money in buildings con¬ 
nected w’lLli those societies. There arc forty- 
six societies in Paris alone and many in the 
provinces. The standaid of good housing is 
still lower in Kranoc than in England. Single 
dwellings are far less frcipicnt in France, and 
tlun-e ks albfi a much larger proportion of small 
tenements, consisting ol one to throe rooms only, 
in that eountiy than in England. Reu^S are 
goiierally hiwor in France tb.an in England. 
The pioviftion, meiitionod above, by large em¬ 
ployers, Mining Comj'unies, l^cilway Companies, 
aii(l niaiiufaeturcrs, iiot.sblyMM. flShnoidor and^ 
Creusot, of dwollingb for lln-ir work-people has 
made great st i idea. Tlfur houses are exccllcntly 
built and arranged and have large ganlons. 

Housing reform, which moots with great 
diiheiiltit’S in Germany owing to the recent 
groat ineroiiso in urban pitpiilation, has been 
\igorous in both public and private effort, 
especially uuring the last twenty years. Space 
••aiinot hero by^ivou foran account of tlfc work 
ill this or other forofj'u eountric.>. ;S'/’e*Board 
of Trade Report, “Coi^of Living in German 
Towns,” 1908 ; Encydopoedia Rrilannica, 11th 
cd.), vol. 13, “Housing." 

DWELLINGS (Regulations by the State 
IN England). The regulation of^dw’ellings by 
the .state in England is of vory modcrik origin. 
Down to the nineteenth century the responsi¬ 
bilities of the government in matters of health 
were ignored or confined tOithe ideals of in¬ 
dividuals. The fimt iinpcti^ to any rftognition 
of such rospousibility was given by the poor-law 
('Oinmis.sioncrs in their fourth and fifth reports 
(1838-39), and probably originated with their 
secretary Mr. Chadwick (afterwards Sir E. 
Chadwiok}. The commissioners utilised the 
ujjportunity afforded by a purely financial 
{question to direct inquiries into the “ prevalence 
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of certain pliysical causep of fever in the metro- 
l)olis/'and also into “someoi'tlie physical causes 
of sickness ami mortality to which tlie poor are 
particularly exposed.” A further re[»ort on the 
sanitary condition of the lahouring iiopulation 
ofGrcat Britain, issued by them in lb42, directed 
attention to “the comiiliou of the residences 
of the lahouring classes whore disease is found 
to bo most jirevaleiit,” and to “cireninstances 
connected with the internal economy and bad 
ventilation of places of work, lodging-honscs, 
dwellings, etc.” Already in 1840 the subject 
had attracted the attention of the House of 
Common.^, and a seloot committee liad repoited 
in favour of u general buildings act, a general 
sewerage act, the establishment ol a central 
board of health, and tiie ap[tointment ol 
sanitary ins^icetois in large towns. Legislation 
on the subject Ihlls under two heads, viz. (I.) 
to enforce sanitation, ami (II.) to facilitate the 
repair or removal of insanitary buildings. 

I. Under this head may bo mentioned :— 
(a) Two acts passed by the iiilliience of Lord 
Shaftesbury in 1857 to control common lodging- 
houses. Suhsequent acts, 186G-C7, have placed 
die control of these houses, usual ly distinguished 
having a common sittiiig-rooin, with the 
)olice. (6) For London, the Nuisances lie- 
noval Act of 1855, extended and amended by 
ihe Acts of 1866 and of 1876. By the brat of 
,heqi 0 a nuisance is defined to include foul and 
lelcctive drains and ccs.spools, accumulations 
)f filth, ami overcrowding ; information os to 
wch may bo given by persons immediately 
effected, by any two inhabitant householders, 
)r by any olficial jierson to the local authority, 
A'ho is bound to ascertain by in.spi*ctiou the 
:ruth of the infoimation* and if satisfied, to call 
)n the person res]»onsible—in cases of structure, 
ihe owner—to remove the nuisance. Failure 
:o do 80 may be met by an order issued by a 
nagistrate, and ultimately by tho closing of 
,ho house. Under the Act of 1860 the local 
luthoptyp’s empowered to make regulations in 
.he case of houses occupied !5y more than a 
lingle* family (1) for lixing tho number of 
iimatea, (2) for rogistfation, (3) for inspection, 
4) for general supervision, (5) for cleansing,— 
lud to inflict penalties in cases of neglect. To 
;ho8e powers tho,jV‘t of 1874 added similar 
lowers with respect to ventilation, jiaving, and 
irainage, separation of the sexes, notification 
>f infectious or contagious disease, which last 
vas made comjmlsory by the Act of 1889. 
further ^egulatiCns, of a more minute kind, 
md also as to uewi buildings, are contained in 
:he Metropolis Management Acts of 1855 and 
lS 62. "Whilst the above refer to existing 
mildings, the erection ^of new buildings in 
[i^ndon is regulated by the Metropolitan Build- 
hg Acts of 1.855 and 1878. (c) Outside 

Sondon the action of the lo»5ar authority is 
foverned by the Public Health Act of 1876. 


As in London, the local authority is empowered 
to make by-laws dealing with houses occupied 
by more than one family, ,wnd also for the 
notification of disease. u is compelled to 
appoint medical oiliccrs and inspectors of 
nuisances, to report on the sanitary condition 
of the district generally. Procedure for dealing 
with sanitation is slill regulated (1911) by 
these acts and by a Public Health Act (London) 
1891, amending and consolidating previous 
legislation. Tho work of tlie authoritieB in¬ 
cludes, besides the details mentioned above, 
construction, witli special attention to the pre¬ 
vention of damp and decay, tho cleaning of 
streets, tlic removal of house-refuse, tho pro¬ 
vision of sanitary conveniences, and tlio water- 
supply. 

H. The early acts designed to provide for 
the demolition of iiiKaiiilary buildings arc the 
Torrens’ Acts (1868, 1879 and 1882), so culled 
from their promoter, W. T. Torrens, ami tlic 
Cross Acts (1875, 1879 and 1882) Irom Viscount 
Cross. 'I'he fonner apjilv to aittgh-. or small 
groups of houses, while Iho latter deal with 
large uicaa, i.c. places with more than 25,000 
iiihabitanis. By the Ifuusing of the AVorking 
Classes Act of 18S5 the .administration of tho 
sanitary acts, hillierto ]ieimissi\e, was madij 
compulsory upon the local authority ; all son- 
tracts with ri'g.ird to buildings presupposed a 
sanitary state ; tlic Cross Acts wore extended 
to cveiy uibuii sanitary distriet; tho local 
authority was empowered to build lodging 
houses an(t to make loans to building socielil‘^. 
The Housing of the Working Cl:i?.se.s Act 1890, 
amended in 1891, 1900 and 1003, and the 
llou.sing, Town Planning, etc., Act 1009, cany 
oil now (1911) tho same jninciples. By Part i. of 
the Act of 1890, the local aiitiiorlty may order 
an inspection of suspected houses, and if 
necessary, prejiaro an “improvement sclieme” 
to bo laid before the Local Government Board 
which, in its turn, issues an order, contirmerl 
by s])ecial Act of Parliament, to the lotml 
authority to destroy tho premises alter paying 
compensation. Under Part ii. the local 
authority can sinqdy 'servo notices on owners 
to repair .such premises at their own expense, 
and on failure to comidy may i.ssuo an older to 
close them, followed hy an order to destroy 
them if action 'is delayed for tliree months. 
This involves the consideration of re-housing 
displaced persons, by tbc purchase of land 
and raising of loans, dealt with under Part 
iii. tho provisions of which have been since 
strengthened and in some coses made com¬ 
pulsory, whfjro before only permissive, by the 
Act of 1909. This Act enforces with greater 
stringency the regulations for the closing and 
destruction of insanitary houses. It extendi 
the powers described above to County Councils, 
and iucieases those of the local authorities. 
[Rcjjts, o/ Commission (1885) ami CommiiUsi 
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O'., 18S1-82. —H. Duff, Legal Obligations in 1 
^peci of Dv}eUings of the Poor, 1884.— What to j 
and how to do it. ^lanml of law afecting the ! 
oasing and Raniti^ Omdition of Londoners .— 
Spencicr, jlrtizans' and LahoureTs' Dwellings^ 
j81._3). Schloss, IIowcs of the Poor, 188r>.— 
epls. of Mansion House Co\iucil on the Dvjellings 
' the Pi^i 188 .' 7 , sfir?.—G. S. Loch, htrelliiigs cf 


(he Poor, 1882.—Rawlinsoj, Old Lmons in Sani¬ 
tary Science revived, 1883.—Ascbrott, Vereinfiir 
Socialpoliiik, Ih^^i.—Dwdlirtgs of the Poor, Kept 
oC Investigation by Church of Scotlaml, Glasgow, 
] 8 g 3 .—Booth, Life and Labour of the People in 
London, Lst Series, vol. 3.—£. K. Dcwsmip, The 
Housing Problem in Kngla/fid* — Co-partnership, 
esp. Jan. and Aug. 1910.] I.. R. i‘. 


EAGLE. UnilP'l States standard gold coin 
' the value of ten dollars, weight 2f)8 grains, 
noness 900, value—English standard (916-6 
[loati'S : 17 : 10| anounce) £2 : 1 ; 1^, French 
andard (900 fine) 51-83 francs. Also double, 
ilf, and quarter eagles of the same linoness 
id of )>ro}>ortionatc weight. F. R. A. 

EARNEST MONEY. Probably derived 
oni the same ro'-t as the word Arj.Ks (/y.v.), 
hicli is iiHod in soinc Englisli <lialccts, and 
in be traced from the Ijatin word an'ha, a 
tm of money paid down on conclusion of a 
(vrgain as a security for its due ])CiTorinance. 
t generally becomes forfeited in case the bar* 
ala remains unperformed, but this depends on 
1 C arrangement bctwcim tin; parties. The 
ayment of earnest money <^tablishca the 
alidity of a contract ior the ailo of goods of 
value exceeding £10, which might otherwise 
0 voi<l under the statute of frauds U.g. the 
Jministration of tlie estates of deceased persons, 
lie Uking of jiartnership accounts, forcelosuro 
lid redemption of mortgages, tlie oxccutiou of 
rusts, partition actions, guardianship matters, 
tc.) E.S. 

hhi.RNlNGS AND INTEREST FUND, 
'his term \vao cmjiloyid by Professor and Mrs. 
larshall {L'miiomics if Industry, bk. ii. ch. vi. 

3, old edition) to denote that part of the 
‘ net-income of the country ” which remains 
‘after deducting rent and taxes." The share 
f this income which “the landlord can claim 
srent"ifl, they remarked, “fixed by definite 
coiiomic laws," and ^hc share taken by the 
tatn as taxes is arbitrary in character; and the 
.mount, therefore, “wliRh remains after do- 
lucting rent and taxes from the net annual 
ncome ” may bo regarded as a “ given fund,” 
,nd called the “AVages and Profits Fund," or 
lie “ Earnings and Intcxcst Fuml." The latter 
ixprcssiou is jnoferred bocauso the earnings of 
nanagement are “similar in natuio" to those 
jf other kinds of labour, and “are in the long- 
‘un governed by the same laws." It seems 
hcrefore better to cdossify the receipts of tbo 
nnployer (see Employehs and Employed). 
10 far as they represent earnings of manage- 
nent, together with other earnings, and to 
nolude his receipts, so far as they i-epresent 
nterest on capital, under the same bead as 
nterest generally. 

[See also Professor Marahall’e article on “Theories 


and Facts about Wages," printed in the Report of 
the Indnstntd lieinuneration Conference, 1887, 
pp. 186, etc. In his Principles of Economics, 2nd 
ed., bk. vi. ch. ii. § 1, footnote ‘2, Profefisor Mar¬ 
shall ndiluce.s reasou.s for withdrawing the expres¬ 
sion as being liable to misunderstanding. He 
would sub.stitute the idea of a .stream or How tor 
that of a funil, nnd would not “ put rent u.side,” 
in the way the pliraso might suggest.] l. l, p. 

EARNINGS OF MANAGEMENT. A 
technical term for one of the clemeiita of pro¬ 
fits, according to classical English oconomics. 
Profits, regarded by Mill as the return to capital, 
are dividccl by him into three portions: interest 
insurance for risk, and wages of superintend¬ 
ence, or earnings of management, as they are 
now more commonly called. Tliey consist of all 
the profit that is left over after the other two 
elements have been abstracted ; and unloitun- 
ately, according to the threefold division, it is 
impossible in any other w-ay to allocate the shaie 
which falls to management. We have an exact 
criterion of interest on bon-owed ca^ntal, on 
[irst-clasa socuriLy in consols and corporation 
stocks. Risk generally fixes iN own p’ ice by 
moans of insurance ; but there U a?) scale or 
measure for the earnings o. management, and 
in consequence they ore Fold to vary with each 
individual ca.se, though as a greater profit may 
be considered as roughly representing a gi-eater 
I quantity of business capacity, the one should 
roughly measure the other. 

The earnings of management, being in reality 
a payment for skilled labour, arc in^ pro|>ci 
sense wages ; and*they apjicir in the nmiket as 
such in tiie countless ilistanccs where buHicicss 
supervision is delegated subordinates. As 
understood generally, they embrace the great 
bulk of profits, however. There is thus a 
dilliculty in bringing under the same term the 
groat percentages on cajutaf frequently earned 
as prolits, and the comimvativcly small s.-iiarics 
attached to the delegated management of 
business — a difficulty whicli the admitted 
sujieriority of personal supervision is not suffi¬ 
cient to solve, A limited liability effinpany 
for banking, insurance, or other purposes 
divides among its shareholders say 8 to 10 poi 
cent. Half of this, at the very least, is earn¬ 
ings of managomont, according to hypothesis. 
But it goes to people who do not manage the 
concern ; while, os to those who do, their salaries 
are fixed by the demand for and supply oi 
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business power, so the management of the 
business is paid for at its full price. It would 
therefore seem th<at there is still au element in 
profits, unaccounted for, which cannot properly 
be held as covered by the term earnings of 
management. 

With this proviso, however, the form of 
wages may bo in general considered as the price 
accruing to the capitalist for the services he 
renders in managing his business, and his 
capacity as being measured anil determined hy 
that price. The exercise of this capacity can¬ 
not, by any careful method of reasoning, be 
counted as anything but labour, unless indeed 
that term be unscientilically restricted to manual 
labour only,—a labour which is cm]iloyed 
to develop a visible and material ]>roduct. It 
is, in the highest meaning ol the words, skilled 
labour ; and yet it dilfers in one singular resjicut 
from almost every form of work so elassilied. 
The skilled workman in general, whotlicr his 
energy bo that of brain or muscle, wliether he 
be mechanic or ficienlilic, artisan, journoyinan, 
lawyer, doctor, or wi'iter, works in a particular 
industry, within the compass of which his 
sphere is limited. In a word, his labour is 
specialised. The work of business management, 
on the other hand, is as liLtlo specialised as 
anything outside of mere muscular labour-power 
can be. Professor Marshall gives two reasons 
fo^ this {rriaciplcs, 1st cd., vol. i. p. 643): 
first, that every one has to manage the business 
of his own life, and secondly, because technical 
knowledge is becoming in most cases subordi¬ 
nate to tlic lion-specialised fucultics of judgment, 
resource, and the like. It may be sngge.stcd 
that perhaps the cause of the wide scope of 
business power is that it rests upon just those 
faculties which underlie all technical or S])ccial 
skill, plus versatility. It would be a great 
mistake to sni^pose that this faculty is not a 
talent in itself, and i^uite apart from other 
species of ability. Many men posso.ss qualities 
whivh place them in a distinguished po.sition in 
some sphere of activity, who yet are not iitted 
to manage any public iusiness, and sometimes 
show themselves, notA’itlistamJing the universal 
training above mentioned, singularly unfortu¬ 
nate ill the niauagemeiit of their own. No more 
striking instaue;! ^f the existence of a special 
faculty of* business power can be found than 
that bf the number of men, eminent in thought 
and action, who .have turned out iiidifferent or 
incapable statesmen. 

Eari^ings of ‘management, being in reality a 
^pecies of wagoa paid for a particular kind of 
labour, are regulated by the supply of business 
^capacity in a conHimnity, and the demand for 
Dianagera^ It must be noticed, however, that 
the p^’^e is qpmiuonly used to denote all that 
temains of profits after rent and interest are 
•deducted. lii purely produdlive industries 
there may ^seem to be little distinotlon between 


the two ; but in retail business the difference is 
important. In the latter, the gross profit does 
not princijially depend the amount of 
capital employed, but on the number of trans¬ 
actions performed ; and in those industries, as 
to a lesser extent in all, the profits proper which 
accompany success are far in excess of the 
market value of the business capacity of the 
ea]iitali8t. Used in Llic wider sense, the phrase 
covers all the advantage that fortuitous circum¬ 
stances, monopoly, or other causes in trade may 
confer on an owner or investor of capilal (see 
CoNJUNOTun; Deaiinkss, AiiTiFioun ; Mono¬ 
poly). M. o. u. 

EASEMENT. The owner of one piece of 
land may be allowed to exercise certain 
rights over another piece of land belonging to a 
dillercnt oumcr. If these rights consist of the 
privilege of taking away tangible objects {e.g. 
peat, underwood, fish, etc.), they are called 
profits ; in all other cases they are callAl case¬ 
ments, The ]iioec of land to which the benefit 
of au easement attaches is i-allcd the “domi¬ 
nant tenement” ; the one which is subject to 
its burden has the name of the “ servient tene¬ 
ment.” If the owner of the dominant tene¬ 
ment is entitled to use the servient tenement 
for ceitain purposes {e.g. for the puiqioso of 
walking over it or driving cattle over, or taking 
a drain through it), the eascnieiiL is called an 
“affirmativo” one; if, on the other hand, the 
owner of tlic servient tenement is restrained 
from exorcising his privileges of ownership in 
certain ways {e.g. from erecting buildings which 
obstruct Llio lights of the doininaiit tciicn)eut, 
or from removing buildings so as to take away 
the support from a wall on tlie dominant tene¬ 
ment), tho easement is called a “ negative” one. 
Easements are acquired (1) by express grant 
from the owner of the dominant tenement; (2) 
by implied grant; this arises when part of the 
property is sold having apparently privileges 
in the nature of easements relating to another 
part of the property, e . g . when a house is sold 
enjoying certain lights,* in consequence of au 
adjoining piece of li^nd belonging to the same 
owner not having been built over, the owner 
wiU not after the sale be allowed to erect build¬ 
ings obstructing such lights; (3) by pre.scTip- 
lion, i.e. hy enjoyment, for a certain number of 
yeans. The subject of easements is treated 
very fully in tho notes to Sury u. Pigot, in 
Tudors Leading Cases on Real Property; see 
also Gale on Easements; Goddard on Easements 
(see PiiopKHTY, Law ok). e. 8. 

EAS TERLINGS. This name was given in 
the middle ages to the German merchants who 
visited England, and ultimately came to be 
applied generally to the members of tho Hanse¬ 
atic League. Mediaeval law in all countries 
connected the licence to trade with nationality. 
The foreigner had no rights, except such as 
could be acquired by individuals or ooinmunities 
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who could allord to jmrchaso them from the 
ruler of the countiy. In order to obtain such 
ti’nding privileges ia England, the German mer¬ 
chants formed thomiblvca into a hansa or guild. 
Tlie original hmsa in London, which has its 
origin in the reign of Edgar, was formed by the 
merchants of Cologno. They continued to 
have a monopoly of trading privileges until the 
]3th century, though the natives of other 
towns had sncccodcd in gaining admission, nnd 
the association had grown to include traders 
from tho Khino valley and ■\Vcst[)halia. But I 
the rising towns of nortliorn Germany resented ! 
tljc exclusive pretensions of Cologne, and set ; 
themselves to break down the monopoly. In 
1266 .and 1207, Hamburg and Lubcok were 
B-llowcd to form hansas of their own, on the 
model of that of Cologne. Under Edward I. 
these three a.ss(;ciations were united into tho 
g)vat German luinsa. ol which we find the first 
documentary mention in 1282. Tho buildings 
of tliis cor])nration on the banks of the Thames, 
consisting of dwellings and warehouses, wcie 
known as the vSrKKi.YAun {Slaldlmf). Tho cor- 
Tiorato property and discipline w'cre adminiatered 
by an alderman elected annually, with the lielj) 
of two assistants and a council of nine. For 
their privileges from the .state, the Easterlings 
eontracted frr tho jiayment of customs duties, 
while they discharged tlmir obligations to the 
city by animal juiymcnts to tho lord mayor 
and by maintaining a watch and ward at the 
Bishops gale. Originally the hansa was an 
indcjjiiident community, but in the course of a 
long .'-triiggle with tho jealous and rival native 
]>o]'ulatinn, it came to rely more and more 
ujion tho growing league of towns in North 
Germany, and ultimalely became a “counter” 
or dcjiot ot the IIansfatic Leaoue. 

Although the Easterlings were traders and 
left money-dealing in the hands of the T.om- 
bards, yet their name came to be a]>])lied to 
money. lh'o])ably this was due to the excellent 
"inality and uniform weight of tlieir own eoin.s. 
Matthew Palis tells iis {»ah a.nn. 1247), that 
‘monetii csterlingoruin, propter sui matcriani 
desiderabilein, detostabiTi cireuincisiono cnjidt 
dctcriorari et comim])i.” The statutes of 
Edward J. refer to a definite coin called 
“sterling,” which is thus described: Denarius 
Angli®, qui vowijur 9terlingire, rotundus sine 
tonsura, pondcrabit 32 graua frumeuti in medio 
spieie, et 20 denarii faeiunt unciam, et 12 unci® 
faciunt libram. From England these coins 
passed to France, and we find frequent references 
to them in tho middle ages. Tliat tho quality 
of the coins was for the time excellent is jirovcd 
by the survival of the term sterling, to d'uioto 
money of standard weight and quality, to the 
present day, 

[Pauli, Pictures of Old England. —Kuir/e, 
Ilanseakfen aus England, 1276 •1412.—Du 
Cange, QUmarium, $.v, “Esterliiigus.”—Helen 


Zimmem, Hansa Towns (Story of tbe Natiom 
Series).] • H. l. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY (1000- 1858). 
The circumstances attending the formation and 
the aims present to the minds of the promoters 
of tho East India Company did not differ 
materially from those which iutluonced tho 
foundation of the other “venturer” Companies 
of the same epoch, from among which it stands 
out pre-eminent hy reason of the magnitude of 
its o])eratioiis, and its profound inqicrial import¬ 
ance. Like them its early attempts were 
ventures for the sake of quick gahis ; like them 
it owed much to the spirit of daring enterprise 
characteristic of the age. Tlic difference which 
became so marked afterwards was due to several 
causes; partly to tbe larger sphere of its 
activity ; partly to a ditTerence in its manage¬ 
ment ; and {tartly to certain embarrassments in 
which it found itself involved througli its rela¬ 
tions \vith native jiowcrs and the rivalry of con¬ 
tinental companies and Ei]Toi)can nations. 

From very c.arly times the East had been 
viewed as a great source of wealth, and con- 
seipicntly as a gicat goal of trade. This feeling 
was accentuated rather than lo.ssoricd after the 
Portuguese had discovered and at first monopo¬ 
lised tlie jiassago round the Cajie of Good Hope. 
Many schrme.s of adventure had been formed, 
and some of them tried. The Levant Compa ny 
had striven, but willinut much success, to ex- 
teinl its operations ovi-rland in the dirertion 
of India. On the other hand, attempts had 
been made to open a north-west passage which 
should be to the English what tho Cane route 
had been to Portugal. One of tiiese found ^ 
])lace in 1591, when a liconse was granted hy 
Queen Elizabeth to sembout three shi|)8. They 
were sent under Captain Raymond, but without 
success. But tho hope of trade with India was 
not abandoned ; the prospect w'as too promising. 
Jii 1599, no doubt after some preliminary action, 
tho project which was to issue in the formation 
of the East India Company was liret put ou a 
substantial basis* On 22nd Scjitemtfcr of that 
year a record was dr<ftvii up of th.^ peop^ who 
had agiTcd to subscribcio the intcmlod voyage 
to the East Indies. On 24th September a 
meeting of the subscribers was held, ji,n(l in due 
course a charter was applied for, For a time 
operations were checked o^ifig to negotiations 
of tho government with the Dutcli, but, in the 
autumn of tho next year the matter was jiro- 
I Deeded with ; and on 31sf December 1600 a 
charter was issued to the Oovc^iot and Company 
of Mer(dianls of London trading to*the East 
Indies. Tho charter was drawn on the lines of 
those previously issued to other comjianics, 
from which it diflcrwl in no important point. 

Tlie histoiy of the company can only be re¬ 
viewed in its essential features. These cluster 
chiefly round two points ; (1) the mode of con¬ 
duct of the company ; (2) its nogotiationa with 
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D&tive powers, and rivjtlry with other European 
companies and powers. 

(1) The early voyages of this company were 
like those of certain others, of the nature of 
separate “ventures,” that is, members of the 
company subscribed in varying proportions 
towards a certain expedition, the proceeds of 
\vhich wore afterwards distributed among tliem 
according to their respective shares. This 
method endured till 1612, when what was 
termed the first joint stock was subscril)ed. 
This, however, is a term which is likely to lead 
to misunderstanding. It did not imply the 
formation of a permanent capital divided into 
sliares and distributed among the members of 
the company in vaiying proportion. It was 
little other than a somewhat ]>Tolonged series 
of ventures. Subscriptions were taken up in 
the most various amounts from members, 
none of whom were necessarily bound to sub¬ 
scribe, and paid into the hands of the governor 
and dii’cctors, who then applied the money at 
their discretion for the equipment of a number 
of expeditions for the benefit of the subscribers. 
Thus the first joint stock subscribed in 1612 
was distributed among four voyages, and came 
to an en<l in 1617 ; the second joint stock, 
contributed 1617-1&, furnished three voyages, 
and so on. Such a method, while in some 
respects a decided improvement on that pre¬ 
viously pursued, had serious drawbacks. With 
eacn succeeding voyage the amount of “dead 
plant” belonging to the company, in the form 
of factories in India, etc., was increased ; and 
so the relations of the members of future to 
those of preceding joint stocks were rendered 
somewhat complicated. 

Moantimo the oomjViny was experiencing a 
foretaste of the diliicultics and dangers which 
finally caused it to assume political responsi¬ 
bilities. On the one hand it had to contend with 
private rivals (Inteiilopeus, g.v.) at homo ; on 
the other, the rivalry of continental powers and 
compani^'^^ threatened its existence in India. 
So early as 1602 a factory ha6 been founded at 
Bantom, despite the keen opposition of the 
Portuguese. As ojltrations extended, new 
factories were established, notably one at Surat 
in 1612, and new enmities incurred. The 
relations with tl^e ^ogul were rendered more 
amicable Ijv the tact and capacity of Sir 
Thomas Roe. But the Dutch were about to 
prove the most formidable opponents of the 
young company. The friction which had arisen 
owing to various- causes, chiefly perhaps to the 

t * » 

1 The following is a list of the ciiief foreign conijjanios 
licenaed to trade to East ladies. The Dutch Com- 
^ny, founded 1602. tlie French Companies ; the first 
rounded 1604.; the second, 1611; the third, 1616; the 
fourth ify Richelieu, 1642 ; add the fifth, 1644. In 1710 
tl^Frencll Comi)ai^ of the Indies was established, and 
iMted till 1706- Tbe firat Danish coinuany, 1612, and 
ttie second 1670. In 1729 the Osteim Company was 
established; in 1781 the iWedish Ooinpany; and in 
1783 the Royal Company of ^e Philippine Islands. 


efforts of the company to establish a trade with 
the Spice Islands, assumed such serious propor¬ 
tions, that the attom]>ts to bluing about a peaceful 
settlement by the 1'reaty* of Defence made in 
1619 proved unavailing, and the opportunity 
of much future quarrel was given by the 
massacre of Amboyna. The immediate lusult 
was the withdrawal of the English from the 
ueiglibourhood of the Malay archipelago. In 
a few years new cflbrts were made in the main¬ 
land and a factory was established at Armagaoa 
which growing, absorbed that at Masulipatam. 
In its time abandoned, it was supplanted by 
the settlement of Fort St. George (1639-40). 
The acquisition of this station inaikcd anew 
step in the progress of territorial aggrandise¬ 
ment. In 1646 grants were made in Bengal, 
ami in 16G1 Bombay was ceded to the British 
Crown as part of the dowry of Catharine of 
Rraganxa on her maniage with Charles II. 
The quarrel with the Dutch had been rendered 
of less impoitance than it threatened, through 
the eiUTgctio action of Cromwell, who in the 
treaty of 1654 had inserted a clause dealing 
with the demands made on botli sides for com 
pensation for injury. To adjust these, a com¬ 
mission of award was a]q)ointed and began itfc 
sittings 30tli August 1654. But owing to 
events .such as these, and in part, no doubt, 
to the increasing importance of the companies' 
factories, a more definite territorial aim would 
seem to have jireseutcd itself to the minds of 
some. It became a matter for consideration 
whether tlic company was to be considered one of 
commerce alone, or one which had other beside 
trade interests. But yet another point. A.s- 
Burning that commerce was its chief aim, could 
its attainment be assured without thoacipiisition 
of tciTitory by tlie comiiany ? Such territory 
would need to he ])rotectcd. Tlie appointment 
of Sir Josiah Cliild as governor in 1686 was with¬ 
out doubt a distinct advance in the direction of 
this now policy. Again, in 1687, when the ques¬ 
tion of the grant of charters and commissions 
was mooted with the king (.lames II.) and his 
council, he had agree(j.that it would be better if 
such charters and commissions were gimited by 
the court of the company instead of emanating 
from hiin.sclf. The company, it should bcnoticed, 
had in 1624, supidomented its ordinary judicial 
authority by the power of piriishing its servants 
by martial law. Matters were such, that further 
advance was natural, and in 1689-90, instruo 
tions were sent from home to the regency of 
Bombay, as also to Madras, which contained the 
following noteworthy seuttnoes: “The increase 
of our revenue is the subject of our care os much 
as our trade ; 'tis that must maintain our force 
when twenty acciflents may inteirupt our trade; 
'tis that must make us a nation in India ; with¬ 
out that we are but as & great number of inter 
lo])crs, united by His Majesty's royal charter, fit 
only to trade whero no body of poweir thinks it 
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their interest to prevent us; and upon this 
account it is, that the wise Dutch, in all their 
general advices wUch we have seen, write ten 
p,iragrai)h8 coiicernfcig their government, their 
civil and military policy, warlare, and the 
increase of their revenue, for one paragraph that 
they write concerning trade." 

These words are an open declaration in favour 
of the new policy. Commerco, if still a main 
aim, was honeeforth to be nudertaken on a 
secure basis of territorial possession and politicail 
dominion. 

At home, however, the comjmny had found, 
and wore still to find, their exclusivo rights 
questioned and combated. At the outset their 
progress had been hampered by the grant of a 
royal license to trade to Cathay, Japan, etc., 
given to Sir Edward Michclbourne, who had 
made full use of his ojqiortimities to wring 
booty from the natives. Tliey had convinced 
the king (.lames I.) of the need of maintaining 
their powers, and had received a renewal of their 
charter. Ihit a more serious rival menaced them 
in the next reign. In 163 5 a license was gi an Led 
to an a.ssoeiation formed by Sir William Coiirtcn. 
Thi.s association, altcrwards known as that of 
the As.sa(la merchants, sent out shijus and 
enteral upon eommei’ce to the detriment of the 
India Comi>any, both by reason of competi- 
licii and, as was also alleged, by reason of the 
iiaii tieatmerit tho natives experienced at the 
hands oj‘ its s( rvaiiLs. In an.swer to the ])etitioii 
of the company, tho king (Charles I.), in 1639, 
jiiomi.sed the withdrawal of tho license, but the 
])ri.niise remained unfulHllod. In 1650 a kind 
of amalgamation took jdaec, and tho Assada 
■moi'chunta became members of the comjiany. 
Ihit in so doing thej did not wish to deprive 
tliemselve.-* oi' tho light to trade in their own 
bottoms, ill other words, they wished to bring 
about a return to the earlier princiides of 
seqiarato ventures, in ]'art accordance with 
which the coinmerce of tho comjiany had been 
carried on belbrc 1612. In consequence, they 
appealed to the Protector against tho enforce¬ 
ment of the joint-stock trading. The company 
replied, and in 1054 obfcincd a dcoision from 
the council of state in favour of joint-stock 
management and exclusivo trading. 

Such had been tho history of the company 
before its impurt^t declaration in 1689. Al¬ 
most immediately after that events took place 
in England which nearly brought about its ex¬ 
tinction. Tho arbitrary and severe nicaaiiius 
which had marked several of their acts iu India 
had excited the animosity of tho House of 
Commons, already pnijiidiccd against societies 
not of their own creation. In 1690 a com¬ 
mittee reported in favour of tho formation of 
a new company which sliould be constituted by 
act of parliament and not derive its aiithoiity 
from royal charter. In accordance with this re¬ 
commendation, next year the k ing ("Will iaui III.) 


was petitioned by the Commons to dissolve the 
old company. His aj^parent neglect of thii 
request does not seem to have aroused much 
ieeling. Not so, however, his renewal, in 
1693, of the charter. A declaration was drawn 
up and jiassed, a.ssr,rting the right of all English¬ 
men to trade to East Indies and elsewhere unless 
prohibited by act of Parliament, and the king 
gave way. In 1698 a new association, termed 
tho English Comjiany, was fonned (with right 
of exclusive trading after 1701), and the exist¬ 
ence of the old company was limited to the 
tlirce years from date for which they could claim 
notice. To maintain their control over India, 
members of the old and uow condemned company 
bought up shares in the new comjmny. During 
these three yeara the two coinjiajiies traded in 
rivalry, in which the older association, fortilied 
by exjicrience and provided with stations, .shijis, 
and stock, had a distinct advantage. As the 
last year (1701) ran on, tho old conijiany not 
uiniatnrally showed itself moro willing to enter¬ 
tain the idea of a comjuoinise, to which the 
members of the new comjiany were not averse, 
and in January 1702 a jiartial union was ellectcd 
under the title of “The United Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies.” Several 
causes of ditficulty and disi'ut.e remained over ; 
but the need of harmonious working was too 
great to allow of their long continuance ; and 
in 1708, on the arbitration of Lord Godoljiliin, 
a comjilrto and linal union was brought abtfut. 

The early ojiponents of the comjiany had 
been overcome ; its light as egaiust home com¬ 
petitors was established ; a settlement in India 
obtained. It was an scknowledgfd jiolitical^ 
power as well as a trading comjiany. 

(2) In this diiectioii#it ha<l to jirogi-ess, for 
the animosities aroused by its dominion, couj-ded 
with the ani.bition of France, made it impos¬ 
sible for it to exist as it was, one power among 
many others. It had soon to clioose between 
sujiremacy or jiolitical cKlinction. 

The dcata of Anrung.-^ebo (1707^ and the 
consequent diswjitioii of the Mogul elnjiire 
affoi'dcd the opjiortuiSly, and in jiart i^j'eated 
a necessity for fuvLhiu' ^jhtical action ou the 
jiart of those Eurojiean comjianies who.so in¬ 
terests were involved in India. The French 
under La llourdomiais initiated a jiolicy of 
advance, which under the ^nore skilful and 
moro ambitious guidance of Duplcix .became a 
Jiolicy of aggression and conquest. They 
sought to subordinate or cxy»cl their rivals, the, 
English, and to establish ihcnk.cive5 as a 
ruling, if not prcdominai^, power* in tho 
country. Inaction on tho part of the English 
company was impossible, and ill-prcj)ared 
though they were, a strenuous resistance was 
offered to tho dc-signs of the French. Under 
the leadership of Clive tho English, too, pro¬ 
gressed towards sovereignty, and the battle of 
Plasscy (1757) made them virtual masters ol 
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the NawaVa dominiona. Their creature, Meer 
Jaffier, whom tliey placed u}>on the throne, 
made them a grant of territory in Bengal. A 
few years after they stepped into the position 
of what we may term delinite individual sove¬ 
reignty, receiving tiom the Mogul emperor an 
acknowledgment of their right to the revenues 
of the tlirce provinces—Bcjigal, Bebar, and 
Orissa, which they combined into a jiresidency 
of Bengal. Other acquisitions were made in 
the neighbourhood of their other stations. The 
French war was a turning point in the history 
of the East India Company. When it emerged 
successful, the political ambitions, inchoate till 
then, had realised themselves in poM'er, destined 
ultimately to become imperial. The task of its 
control was in fact too important to b© com¬ 
mitted to the solo will of a trading company 
and hciicct'oi'tli governmental interference and 
supervision begins. 

The economic interest of the new period 
centres chiefly in two .subjects—the economic 
settlement of India, and the successive acts 
whereby the state drew aflUirs more and more 
within its own control. 

By the act of 1773 an important change was 
made in the government of' India. Till that 
date the government of each province had been 
separate, the direction in each case resting with 
a conncil composed of the senior civil members 
in the company’s service. By thi.s enactment 
alterations wore made in certain directions. A 
governor-general was ajipointed and a supreme 
council specially constituted for Bengal. To 
this governor and council the other presidencies 
^ were placfrl in subordination so far as the 
making of war and the entering into treaties 
were concerned. In adlition the home govern¬ 
ment, while recognising for the first time the 
possession by the company and its servants of 
administrative functions, provided that evci’y- 
thing in the company’s correspondence which 
related to civil or military affairs, which con¬ 
cerned cither the government of the country or 
the administration of the revenue, shouM be 
laid before the ministry.** In the constitution 
OB thus established, eiJhere were three grave 
defects:—The governor was left dopeudent 
on the will of the conncil; no dcfinito connec¬ 
tion was established between the various pre¬ 
sidencies ; tlic relations between the ministry 
and tke .Indian government were but ill-de¬ 
fined. It was to remedy the two latter of these 
,that the act of 1784, which established the 
board of control, was passed. This body con¬ 
sisted o^six members of the privy council, of 
whom the chancellor of the exchequer and one 
of the chief secretaries of state wei-o to form 
t two. But, .as in the absence of these two ex- 
officio irfembers the aonioi' of the remaining four 
was to preside at the board, the chief power 
Was vested in the hands of one mSn who, under 
the title of the nresident of the board of control. 


performed many of the functions which now 
fall to the lot of the secretary of state for India. 
Tlie first defect noticed above was largely 
remedied by the act (26 gC iii. c. 16), which 
Lord Cornwallis obtained when ho took the 
post of governor-general. By it he and lua 
successors were empowered to ovenido the 
council in cases of emergency. 

To Lord Cornwallis is due the organisation 
of the young empire. Under his rule British 
officials became sonietliing more than mere 
collectors of the revenue ; under him the out¬ 
lines of the land sy.stem were laid doAvn; and it 
was owing to liim tliat the administivition be¬ 
came so effective and .so honc.st. In 1793 the 
charter was renewed lor another twenty years. 
liOrd Cornwallis liad regulated the condition 
of tlio country and Lord Wellesley established 
the prepondoranee of the British power. Ilis 
iwlicy, though it was not formally assented to 
by tlie company, was necessary for the ^ke 
of peace and .stability. When he left India 
the company was established as the great 
sovereign ])ower. In 1813 the charter was 
once more renewed. When in 1833 it came 
U]) again for renewal change.^ wore made. The 
])owe,r of trade was taken away from the com¬ 
pany, despite the protest of tliose who, still 
i'aithf'al to eailicr conceptions, continued to view 
trading as its main function. A further access 
of power was granted to the governor-general 
and the supreme council. 

Further ju-ogi'ess wa.s made in the direction, 
both of the acquisition of wholly new tcrritoiffiis 
and of the subordination to active government 
of the protected or depcmluJit native state.s. 
But the rule of the comp.iuy was about to end 
after a period of some two and a half centuries 
from ite beginning. The fanatical outburst 
which .swelled into the mutiny aroused a feeling, 
whether right or wrong cannot be here dis¬ 
cussed, that the government of In<li.a was too 
important to he left to the directors, however 
controlled, of a conqtany originally formed for 
the purpose of trade, ai^ in 1868 it was for¬ 
mally and finally trausferied to the crown. 

[Bruce, of llnthth India .—Histories by 

James Mill and others.—Chesney, Indian, Polity. 
— Barliamentary Papers and Ueports.] 

e:. 0 . K. a. 

EASTLAND COMPANY J(';BtabKtih9d 1C68). 
This company was an association of the Eiigbsh 
merchantB trading to and from the Baltic. 
From the wording of their charter it eeems that 
they were formerly called the DanUig raerchants. 
In 1668 a charter was issued to the tiadora 
desirous of associating themselves, granting to 
them "to enjoy the sole trade through the 
Sound,” into Norway, Sweden, Poland, Lithu¬ 
ania (except Narva, the trade with which was 
claimed by the Russian Company), Prissia, 
and also Pomerania, from the river Oder 
ward to Dontziff. Elldnff. Konipjbere, Ebling, 
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Braunabcrg, also to Copenliagen and Elsinore, 
and to Finlniid, Gothland, Bornholm, and 
Oland. The com^ny thus constituted was a 
“regulated one,” olid the members of it wei*e 
entitled to trade “in their own bottoms.” The 
provisions of the charter were much the same 
as tliosc laid down in other coses. The various 
privileges were eonfiiTncd in 1629, ^vith the 
single proviso that the trade in grain between 
the eonntrics and districts enumerated and 
England was theneoforth to bo froo. During 
the early os well as during the latter portion of 
its exislcnce, the difficulties encountered by the 
company wci’c considerable ; in particular they 
found themselves impeded in their passage 
through the Sound. Tims in 1602 complaints 
ucre made with regard If) the excessive charges 
levied on their vessels when passing through ; 
in they ]ietitionecl Ciornweli on account 

of the detention of their shipi> in Denmark. At 
home they met with dist;i,voiir from the strong 
and growing feeling against moiio])olics. But 
on llic wliole they reeciv(a.I considerable supjiort, 
an onlinanou being ])a.s.sed in their favour in 
1647. The jirivilegcs so warmly cherislied did 
not long survive the Restoration, for in 1672 
it was (leeivcd, firstly, that there should be a 
liee trade to Norway, Demnaik, and Sweden ; 
secondly, that any one slioiild be entitled to ' 
trade to tin' otiii'r Baltic ]>orts within the 
limits of Uie Mastliind Conijianys ebartcr on 
his joining that company, uliicli, it provided, 
any trade eonld do on pHymciit ol tOs. 

[Macplieison, Annalt^; MS. autlioniies.] 

I . C. K. (1, 

EATON, Dasiki. Isaac (1752 ?-1814), a. 
liOndon bookseller who upheld the cause of 
freedom of.the ju’e.ss, at the cost of eight 
prosecutions, for tlic i)iibli(vition of works liy 
Thomas Paine and Pigot, of his own periodical 
(see below), and of a free-thinking work ol 
iloubtful authorship called AVee Jlowo. Very 
few of the trials ended in a conviction. Ills 
weekly periodical, U'ash, or J'o/Utoi for 

the People, 1794, dcalt^ not systematically, with 
[volilical and social subjects in a violently re¬ 
volutionary spirit. RhckJi'ical hatred of kings 
iippoars us a sot-olf to real consideration for the 
]'oorc]' elas.scs. The unequal distribution of 
'uialtli wa.s treated as the fundamental mis¬ 
chief ; parliamcnWy r-ifonii, jvaco, the lower¬ 
ing of taxes, cs])omlly of duties on nece.ssaries, 
.subscri]itions for poor labourers, ro]»ubUcan 
government for the sake ol' economy, the re¬ 
cognition of the natural equality of men ; these 
■ire some of the various remedies proposed, 

Eaton translated Uclvotius’s hnw of Nature 
Tme Sense ami mcaninfj of llie Sifstcm of Nature, 
1810, and Fi'ret’a rreservative against Religious 
Prijudiccs, 1810. 

tHowclPs Slate Trials, xxii. 763-822 ; xxiii. 
1013-1061; xxxi. 927-958 — Notes and Queries, 
3ni seriu.s, vol. x. 396.— Diet. NaU Riog. xvi. 386. 

B. 0. p. 


EBAUDY DE FRERNE, born (c. 1760) at 
Vesoul, published in 1}%8 his Traiti d'AgricuU 
ture considers iant en tile mtme gue dans ses 
rapports avec Vjijconomie (“Treatise of Agricul¬ 
ture considered in itself and in its relations 
with Economy ”), 3 vols. 8vo ; and presented 
in 1790 his Plan dr. Picstauration et de Libera¬ 
tion, based on the fonner work to the National 
Assembly of France. Acconliiig to Do Fresne, 
French agriculture was suftering from the undue 
extent of corn-growing, and an excessive con- 
sum])tioii of fodder in large towns, rc.snlting 
in a loss of manure. He advocates the extension 
of pasture lands, and u more developed produo- 
tnm t)f cattle and eonsumptifui of meat (instead 
of bread), but most of the method.s he suggosU 
to reach thi.s end are very UTijiractical. E. Ca. 

ECK, JojiANK (1486-1543), was professor of 
tlieology at Iiigolstadt, and is bc.st known as 
the antagonist of Lulher ; he played also an 
interesting ]»art in the movement of cconomio 
tlmught. lie wa.s among the first, if not in¬ 
deed the vi-ry first, to maintain tliat a contract 
to ])ay a certain jierccntuge for tlie use of money 
was not neco.s.sarj]y iisuriou.s. His justification 
he ap[iar(‘ntly found in the theory of “the 
Irijdc contract,” contractus irinus, wliich had 
grown up lioloie his time, hut which he would 
.i])]te;jr to have been the first to itopularise. A 
eonliMi't of j'jirtuership {sodclns), where both 
partners sliarcd in the risk and gain according as 
thcinindertalring prospered, had lougbcen recog- 
iii.sed by thenh>gians as lawful. It was argued 
lluit a.s another sort oi' contract, a contract of 
imsuraiue, wa.s also iu itself fref from objection, 
it was pt'nnissiblo for one partner !o contract 
witli tbe otlicr to recc-ive o. less return than he 
might otherwi.'^c fairly^ exiicet, on condition 
that in any ease his capital should be restored 
to him. It would then bo equally lawful to 
aild a lurthcr coniract by wbicli the investor 
in?-urcdhim.sclf against the chances of lluctuating 
dividends by .suiTenderiiig a furtlier portion of 
j the return ho might other^dse look jpr, i;i ex¬ 
change for the "[u'omisc of a definite annual 
I percentage. By the comhination of these»thrce 
t;oti(raets in one—“the^trilile contract,” the 
investor obtained a security both for the return 
! of liis ca])iUl and for a certain annual percent- 
.ige ; so that the contract.„lly)ugh still tcehni- 
cally one of partnership, was osaenliially one of 
loan. • • 

Eck, wlio before his contrtjversy witli Luther 
had already sought fame .is a public disputant, 
announced himself in 1.514 .ft Ingolstadt as 
ready to maintain the thesii; that mcrchanta 
might lawfully bind themselves to pay 5 per 
cent The Bishop of Eiclistatt, as onlinary 
and chancidlor, forbade the disputation ; and 
the iimvcrsity of Mainz, being consulted by ita 
iirclibiahop, g.vve tlie opinion that it was inex- 
pe(iient. Thereupon Eck, assisted with money 
and letters of rocoinineiidation by the groati 
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German financiers tlie Fuggers, set off for the 
university of Bologna, and tiiore defended the 
same proposition with much applause from the 
jurists. This Bologna disputation excited 
general attention ; it was ironically referred to 
ill the Litlercc Obscuromm Virorum as showing 
that usury was allowed by “theology”; and 
the humanist Pirkheimer wrote to Kck that 
now the great merchants dared to say that any 
bargain was jnst. About the same time Eek 
stated a case for the Sorboiine ; and although 
the faculty gave no decision, the opinion of 
Eek was ado])ted by the distinguished Scotch 
divine at Paris, John Major. The subject fell 
into the background with the appearance of the 
Lutheran controversy. It is probable that the 
extremely conservative ])Ositiou htken up at 
first by the Protestant divines on the question 
of usury prevented for a time the development 
of opinion among Catholic theologians in the 
direction pointed out by Eck. A bull of Sixtus 
V. in 1588 condemned all couti'aels for insur¬ 
ing either the capital or a certain rate ot prolit. 
But this w’as ex]ilaincd away ; and “ tho tri}>lu 
contract" was very generally recognised as 
lawful by Catholic divines and faculties from 
the beginning of the 17th century. 

[Schinoller, Zur Oesrhichte der natioiMlbkono- 
mischen Ansichten in Deutscldaiul, 1881, pp. 127- 
128.—Janssen, Oesdtickie des dmisdiem Volkes^ 
15th ed., 1890, i. p. 444 (where it is urged that 
Eek was altogether alone; and that he did not 
defend usury but merely the triple contract, and 
that only in tlic case of rich merchants wlio received 
money for trading purposes),—Eudemann, Sludien 
in der r(ni[j,anisch-cxLnoni8tischrn Wirtlischafts-u. 
ReckUUhre, vol. L 1874, pp. 884-385.'~Punk, 
Zins u. WucJier, 18C8, jip. 84-80 (where the argu¬ 
ment in defence of the tViple contract is spoken of 
as justilied hy circumstances), and Oesckickte des 
kirchlidien Zinsverbotes, 1876, pp. 57-64 (where 
it is described as mere sophistry).—Ashley, Econ¬ 
omic Hist., vol. 1 . pt ii.—Th. Wiedemann, Dr. 
Johann Eck, 1866.] w. j a. 

ECONOMIC FREEDOM. This is a term 
properly ‘signifying a conditim in which com- 
pctitlgn acta without influence from other causes. 
If used in the same pc^ular souse as free trade, 
it ought to mean merely freedom from legisla¬ 
tive imposts or governmental supervision, In 
order to meet the requirements of a scientific 
phrase, however,* ft must be given a more 
extenejed^ meaning; and include the absence of 
such determining causes of value as combination, 
^custom, immobilify of capital and of labour, 
etc. Professort Marshall uses the term as 
feneraUy dascriptive of modem industry as 
compared with toe economic condition of tho 
middle ages; and* this is a singularly happy 
definition from a literary point of view. Those 
influences which are most powerful at tlio 
pjfesent day in affecting exchange values are 
* styled economic causes, which* in reality ex- 
prooes the fact that competition has a much 


wider range than it had ill post centuries. 
This is tho necessary result of the discoveries 
and inventions of modern times. The railway, 
the steamboat, the telcgiaph, all combined 
towards the amalgamation, for fixing of prices, 
of all the markets of tho world ; the breaking- 
up of much tliat was ancient and customary, 
which went on simultaneously with these inno¬ 
vations, introduced strict contract and com¬ 
mercial principle into every sphero of industry. 
Educ-ition, spread throughout all classes, intro¬ 
duced an equality bolweeu contracting parties 
previously unknown. Economic freedom, how¬ 
ever, though correctly applied to describe modem 
industry in a mde sense, is not properly a 
.scientific term; and if it is so used, it may 
lead to gieat confusion. In the first place, 
there are points in which the industry of to-day 
is not so free as it was in earlier times ; in the 
matter of w'agc^s, for instance, although industry 
is now, in Great Britain generally, free rfrom 
legislative interference, it is more liable than 
ever to interference from combinations, whether 
of masters or of men ; moreover, the very con¬ 
ditions of modem trade cause an interlacing 
betw'eon dilferent branches so intimate that they 
affect each other in greater measure than at any 
earlier period. Again, in using such a phrase, 
we must not forget that tho era it applies to 
has been as yet very brief; and that, though 
it is an important era to ourselves, it may turn 
o\it to bo of merely passing value in the pro¬ 
gress of a science yet so young as that of 
economics. 

Strictly speaking, economic freedom involves 
a great deal more than w’e admit even in 
industry under present conditions. The repeal 
of differential dutie.s, which established free 
trade, is the most prominent sign of the econo¬ 
mic tendencies of the ago in England; but 
absolute freedom involves oo less the repeal of 
duties on tea, sugar, wine, etc., and in fact the 
abolition of all indirect taxation. Tlie absence 
of all restrictions on the hire and sale of land, 
and of all regulation of the hours of labour, are 
essentials to economic freedom in the strict 
application of the words. Freedom of combina¬ 
tion is to most minds a necessary attribute of 
economic freedom ; yet the results of combina¬ 
tion are such as to destroy that absolutely un¬ 
fettered competition which ^ of the essence of 
the term. ' u. o. D. 

ECONOMIC GOODS, see Goods, Economic. 

ECONOMIC HARMONY. A phrase ren¬ 
dered classical by Baatiat, the title of the last 
of whose works it forms (Hartnoniee 
miques). In this work (chap, x.) may be found 
the key to the meaning of the term, “ the con¬ 
stant approximation of all men towards a level 
which is always rising—in other tonne, im¬ 
provement and equaU^tion in one word, 
harmony.’* This sontenoe, if nndersUiod as a 
preoent of action, combining as4 
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gooial eflfort, might stand as an expression of 
the aims of a collectivist or socialist of the 
present day. But with Bastiat it expressed a 
doctrine, not a pro^>t; and therefore bears an 
interpretation diametrically opposed to tlie 
theory of the communist. For indeed Bastiat’a 
fundamental principles of harmony he termed 
[jToperty and liberty; and his doctrine of 
economic harmony is that, under absolutely free 
exchange of labour and other commodities, 
and the fullest security of private property, 
whether in land or other things, the arrange¬ 
ments of providence are sucli as to continually 
improve the condition of the human race ; and 
that any disturbance of these fundamental laws 
retards that improvement. Professor Marshall 
{Princi}ilc,% Ist f*d.. vol. i. p. 453) states the 
doctrine thus: '*Tho maximum satisfaction 
is generally to be atiaiiiod by encouraging 
each individtml to spend his own resources in 
tlio way whicli suits him host; ” and ho follows 
with some interesting ciiticisms of the theory, 
nr mther limitations, of its 0 {)craLion. Tlio 
latter definition, which is a description of what 
has been termed “enliglitoncd self-interest," 
scarcely includes all that is involved in the 
individualist theory of Bastiat; but it is an 
accurate statement of the priiicijtle which under¬ 
lies it. 

The ])hrase economic harmony represents, in 
another form, the extreme individual tlicory, 
Slid can liardly be ]>ro])crly called an economic 
doctrine; it is rather an ctliical or \itilitariau 
deduction froni economic data. But it is used 
as a normal rule chicHy to exhibit tlic limita¬ 
tions to which it is subject. It rests really 
ujion the premiss that it is indilferciit to any 
one cxec[>t tire consumer in what manner wealth 
is consumed ; a ]>osition not seriously main- 
tainod by any economist, and cxjdicitly opposed 
to the last of Mill’s four classical propositions 
regarding capital—“a demand for commodities 
is not a denmnd for labour." The importance 
of consumption us a factor in economics has of 
late years come to be more highly appreciated ; 
and its effect on an idea of maximum satisfac¬ 
tion will be found to modify greatly, if not to 
destroy as a normal principle, the doctrine of 
economic harmony. 

[See HAKMOMi->s OP Economics,] m. q. d. 

ECONOMIC H-^TOltY. As to the relation 
between economic niatory and economic theory, 
five views are possible, which may for con¬ 
venience be given the following brief designa¬ 
tions : 

(1) “The no^connection view." This was 
the view of those who regarded political economy 
as a purely deductive science, derived infallibly 
ii'om a few simple abstract postulates which 
'•very reasonable being must necessarily grant. 
I'olitical economy, in this view, was not only 
not “ greedy of facts" ; it could be constructed 
•n absolute disregard of any alleged facts except 


the assumed postulates. To those who held 
this view, economic tfistory had no direct 
interest, any more than heraldry or genealogy. 

(2) “The hand-maid view.” This view, 
wdiieh is but a slight modification of (1), is still 
very generally current It is that of those who 
while believing that “economic laws" are to 
bo obtained by deduction from given assump¬ 
tions, are interested to find illustrations or 
confirmations of their conclusions in facts 
furnished by economic history. If the facts 
agree with the theory, so much the bettor for 
the facts ; if not, then they are left alone, and 
the implication is that the historian is mistaken 
with regard to them. 

(3) “The corrective view” is again a modi¬ 
fication of the preceding. It grants that 
economic history may sometimes furnish rea.son 
for questioning abstract conclusions, and pro- 
])oscs in that case to re-examine the original 
postulates, and either to modify thorn, or, if 
tliey are still tenable, to examine into the dis¬ 
turbing influenoes which liave affected the 
result. This is a position which has been 
avowedly held by many recent writers, e.g. by 
Caimes; but there are few exanqiles of the 
practical application of the implied rule. 

(4) “ Tlie coTiciiTTCTi/view” is one appropri¬ 
ate to a period of comjiromise following upon 
one of controversy, and it is at present not 
infrequently expressed. It is that economic 
history and economic theory have eacli*an 
interest and importance of their oum which 
will attract students whose bent is in ono or 
other direction ; and it leaves to the futiue the 
decision of tho question what bearing historical 
work may have on cconoinio mrjthod. 

(5) Finally “The view,” which 

is one often held by what are called “cjcono- 
mists of the historical acliool,” teaches that the 
science of political economy, as it has boon 
created by the classical economists, will ulti¬ 
mately bo rejdaced by, or incorporated in, a 
seionco based on historical investigation. 
Among the writors of this school, again, there 
are two divergent tendencies. Some ^hink 
that the political economy of tho future will 
resemble that of the classical school in contain¬ 
ing “ laws " or brief generalisations concerning 
rent, wages, profits, interest, etc., but derived 
wholly or chiefly from inditbt&n from observed 
facts past or present. This view, ^oweyer, is 
seldom directly formulated, and may perhaps 
be said to be due to a cc^in vagueness of 
thought as to the character of economic “ laws." 
Others hold that political economy will ulti¬ 
mately be replaced by a doctrine of economic 
development—a philosophy of economic his¬ 
tory ; a view which is largely due to the influ¬ 
ence of modern conceptions of evolution, and 
of tho organic nature of society (see Histobioal 
School and Historical Method). In theii 
view, abstract deductive theoiy will oontinue to 
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be of use, es a minor motliod of investigation, and 
as a useful preparatory'traming, but it will no 
longer dominate the field of economic thought. 

[G. Schmoller, ou Die SchrifUn von Karl 
Menger n. IF. DiUheg zur Melhodologie der Slaats- 
und Sozialwissenscha/Un in Zur Litteraturge- 
echichU der Slaals- und Sozidwissenscha/len 
(1888).—K. Monger, Methode der Soziahtrissen- ' 
sch(^/'t.—Die Jrrthamer des Ilislorismiis (1884).— 
J. N. Keyues, Scope and Method of VolUical 
Economg (1891), ch. ix., note B.—W. J. Ashley, 
Economic History, vol. i. pt. 1 (1888), pre¬ 
face ; and On the Study of Economic History in 
the (Harvaril) (^uartedy Journal of Economics 
for January 1893.—J. K, Ingram, History of 
Political Economy (1888), ch. vi. These liooks, 
especially those of Ingram and Keynes, will guide 
the reader to the very considerable literature upon 
the subject.] w. j. a. 

ECONOMIC LAW. This phnwo Ims fie- ' 
qucntly given liso to cuufiisioii. Law, in its 
imperative sense, belongs to no science; ]iropei'ly 
speaking, it is a term in the art of legislation. 
Law, in its indicative sense, as a statement of 
cause and effect, is purely scientific ; and when 
political economy is treated as a positive science, 
it is in this sense that the idirase is used (.see 
Marshall, Principles, introd.). In common 
parlance, however, an economic law is fre¬ 
quently understood to be something im]»ci'a- 
tive, or at least a .statement that a certain i 
course of action is wise or jnat; and the con¬ 
fusion between the art of legislation ba.sed nn 
economic formulie and the science of economics 
itself (from which the works even of the classi¬ 
cal English cconomi.sts are not free) has <lunc 
much to'spread this misunderstanding. To 
break the laws of a science ia in one sense im¬ 
possible, as they are merely generalised state¬ 
ments of fact; yet it is not uncommon to hoar 
it said that a certain course of action uill break 
the laws of jiulitical economy; when what is 
intended to bo conveyed ia that it will lead to 
a result different from that cxjiectcd, and that 
the Jaws^of economics prove this. Tims it is 
often said that to regulate th» itour.s of labour, 
or ti^iuti’oduee differential im[)ort diitie.s, is to 
break economic law % and M. dc T.aveleyB, in 
his very able effort to include the science of 
economies in an art of .sociology, evidently 
conaidera luxury liable to bo condeinned in a 
similar manner. (See also liis Klevienf.s of 
PolUk^al, Pjcovomy, for an account of economics 
treated as an art with definite moral aims.) 

The laws of a science arc always in them¬ 
selves useful asiguidcs to action, merely because 
rof the^eductioij^B we draw from them. The 
objection made to this view of the subject, that 
rich laws are entirely barren and uninstructivc, 
ie therefore one which^ would apply equally to 
rfvery science. In another form, however, the 
objection has,considerable force. A scientific 
law presupposes unchanging cirSimstances ; and 
any alteration in these introduces a new law to 


vary the relations of caii.so and effect, lo 
physical science wo find uniformity to a fa* 
greater extent than in economics. It is tliia 
uniformity wlik'h ha.scau8cf. the phrase “exact 
science ” to be used; and mathematics, in 
which the circumstances never change, is the 
most exact of all sciences. But in economics, 
where the conditions arc dependent, not on the 
inanimate forces of nature, but on the varia¬ 
tions of human feeling, jiasaion, sentiment, and 
taste, it may well bo thought that no generalisa¬ 
tion, compreheusive enough to be useful, can 
Ihj made. The older English economists were 
aware of tliis ; and to get out of the diflicuUy 
they presupposed a state of mattci's in wliicli 
mankind is governed by one single passion, 
viz. the dcsiro forwealtli. Happily they never 
adhered to the limitation they set for them¬ 
selves ; indeed, a srieuce of ccoiiomica on these 
linos is as iiicniiccivable a.s a science of dynamics 
where every Ibrce is neglected excepting tl^t of 
gravity. The great complexity and variety of 
circuinstaiico which sui round every economic 
jiroblem are such as to render the enunciation 
of general Laws, on a large .scale, barely possible, 
and if possible barely useful. In consequenee 
ol this, lew filliirts h.avc been made to reduce 
any economic truths to Lho(»reihs . nor is it 
])rol)able that any such theorems will be found 
I of great value. Economic laws arc rather 
exjuossions of tcndciiuics than actual predic¬ 
tions of cause and effect (see Laws op 
Political Ecukomy). 

[See Dct Gfirrauch dea Ans,dr\u:kes “ Ocseti" in 
fIcT Hittional-Ukonomir, by .1. Bonar, Zeitschrift 
lur Volkswiitlischaft, 189'J ] M. Q. li. 

ECONOMIC MAN. This term has beer 
often used to indicate a more or loss imaginary 
being postulated for theoretical purposes by 
AnsTiiACT Political Economy {q.v.) Those 
writere who defend the use of the conception, 
have regarded it as analogous to the perfectly 
: rigid or pciTcetly smooth body assumed in 
theoretical mechanics. Sjicaking roughly, the 
ocuiioTiiic man is one wl^p iu his ccouomio rela¬ 
tions is moved only by regard to his omi 
; material iutcreata. Kut in reality there is con- 
siderahle ambiguity in the use of tlie tent), 
It can be most clearly understood when appHotl 
to the 8i>hcrc of contracts. Thus Dr. Keynes, 
maintjiining in-a qmdiSed ffip-m the legitimacy 
I of the eoneeptinn, writes i^Scopc and Method 
Political EiMiomy, 1891, p. 121); “Is it not 
a patent fact that in buying and selling, in 
agreeing to pay or to accept a certain rate of 
wages, in letting and hiring, in lending and 
borrowing, the average man aims at making a 
good a bargain for himself as he can ? ” Hr.neo 
in relation to contract, the notion of the econo- 
mio man is tolerably clear. He may perhaps 
be best defined negatively, cither ae one who is 
not moved by regard to the intcreatl of thi 
opposite jiarty to the contract; or^tno^e gener- 
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ally, as one wlio is not influenced by such 
motives as class-prcjudioe, public opinion, resent¬ 
ment, compassion, w jiersonal partiality, "When 
wu pass to cconomre actions outside the sphere 
of contract, it is uot so easy to define the 
economic man. "We may consider first the 
nature of the objects upon which a man’s 
material resources are expended. So far as 
economists have treated the problem of demand 
and consumption on a deductive basis, tiny 
have certainly not assumed that the economic 
man normally or necessarily expends such 
wealth 03 lie may have acquired only uiion 
objects subserving his individual interests. 
For example, the family, ratlier than the 
individual, is ollen taken as the unit in econo¬ 
mic scicnco. But the economic man may be 
admitted to dcterniino his expenditure under 
an indefinite variety of inlliicnccs, such as 
pliilanthropy, love of ostentation, etc. In fact, 
lilt! deductive economist, in liis indilfcrcncc to 
tl )0 ptirposes for which wealth in general is 
vh'.siroil, cannot rightly be chai'gcd with rceog- 
uising none but egoistic motives to its aeijniro- 
ment. Passing from consumption to protliie- 
lion, we have to recognise the linivcrKilly 
antagonising jirinciples to the desit'c o! wealth, 
namely, aversion to labour and to the postpone- 
inont of nijnynmnts. These aversions are no 
doubt of a puiL'ly egoistic kind. But, as all 
economists have recogniseil their importance, 
they clearly have not rcjirescntcd the economic 
man as insjiired merely by a desirs for accumu¬ 
lation, irics])cctivo of the ellort or siicritiee 
involved. Indeed, they have gone fiulhcr in 
ililiVrentiating the various motive.s operating in 
industry. For, from Adam Smith dounwards, 
they have allowed, not only for aversion to 
toil in general, hut also for vai’ious degroes 
of aversion correspomliiig to various kinds 
of employment. But another and floinewhat 
diilerent qualification is necessary in concrete 
appli(;ation8 of economic doctrine. In the 
ah-,tract sciences it is frequently convenient 
to take no account d forces of the nature of 
liiction. Thus there are influences which 
retard, and perhaps jierTuaiiently modify, the 
t' ndency to C(]uilibriuin of supply and demand. 
Tliesc influences aie mainly those of custom, 
liabit, and ignorance. Forcxamjdo, a labourer 
is not, or has llot^^cen,*easily moved to cliange 
Ins abode or mode of employment, in circum- 
stancps in which he would immediately do so 
if ho were deliberately to balance its advan- 
tiges and disadvantages, including risk of 
adventure and breach of old associations, etc. 
‘Similarly, important limits to the mobility 
of cajutal exist. The action? neither of the 
labourer nor of the capitalist are wholly the 
result of cool, unimpoasioned, and comjdetoly 
informed njason. E(!onomists of all schools 
have, of course, recognised these facts. But 
't may specially be noted that the deductive 


economists of the m^t declared type have 
attributed to the worlfing classes a character 
which is the reverse of economic. An import¬ 
ant part of the doctrines of Ricardo and of hia 
followers is based on the tendency of the labour¬ 
ing class to multiply until their resources are re¬ 
duced to the level of bare subsistence. In this 
notable case, the chiefs of the deductive school 
have postulated a particularly uneconomic man. 

With respect to the range of application of 
the conception of the economic man, there arc 
some not imimjmrtant diircrencea of view among 
the supporters of the abstract method. Bage- 
Iiot, for examjde, regards the conception as 
ajipUcable only to the latest pha.sc3 of economic 
development. Mill and Cairncs, on the other 
hand, hold that the results of the abstract 
method indicate universally operative tcwleiuics, 
the realisation of which is, more or less, actually 
interfered with by conflicting forces. A slight 
modification of this view represents tlio motives 
of the purely economic man as manifesting 
themselves in thr lung run, —on the ground that 
otlierand conllicting motives cancel one another 
when a sullicicntly large area is contemplated. 

[Mill, I’ni^dUcd Questions of PolUiatl Economy, 
EN-say v.—Cannes, Lmjicul Method of Political 
Eeonomy, Ldture ii.—Bageluil, Economic Studies, 
F^s:lys i,, ii.—Keynes, Scope and Method oj 
I'oiitieal Econiotvf, chs. i., iv., vii.—Sidgwick, 
Prinruplcs <f Political Ecoiumy, Introdnclioii, 
ell. in.—Maishall, Principles of Economies, 1^91, 
vul. i. pp. 71-81.—CIitTe Leslie, Essays in Pditi- 
ctd EeotK/iny, 1888, Essays i,, xv.—G. J. Goschen, 
Address on “ Etlucs and Economics,” to the British 
Economic Association, Economic Jo^m., yept. 
1893,1 

The idt'a of a smi-econ()niic man, one for wliom 
the advantage of another (iounts, not indeed for as 
touch as his own, hut still for something, is sug¬ 
gested by Prof. Edgeworth in his Mathematical 
Psychics, pt. i. end of § 2. A similar conception 
i.s more usefully enij'loyed by Prof. Marsliall iu Ids 
consitieration of the compromise benefit of a mono- 
Iiolist(/'fi;ici)>^s, bV. v. ch. xii.). 'JT.ewl^le subject 
of egoism and syni{>athy in the*r ecouonuc aspect is 
well treated by Piof. rtmtaieoni in the bcg^r.ing 
of his Erincipii di Econoi^t pura. See also Mr. 
Bonar’s discussion of utiutai ianisiu iu his Philo¬ 
sophy and Politicid Economy, 1893. w. E. J. 

ECONOMICS, for other articles under this 
licmlmg see roi.iTirAU Eco^'Omv. 

ECONOMIC SCIENCE and ECO^O*IICS. 
The terms “economy” ap^l “econ-mdc” or 
“economical," are now used chiefly iu two. 
meanings, which it is well to diJtingnisli clearly; 
since, thongli .divergent in their liisttJl-y, they 
are liable to fusion, and therefore in some degree 
to confusion. 

“Economy" originally meant, in Greek, the 
management of the afl’air.s of a household, 
osiiccially the provision and administration of 
its income. But since l>oth in the acquisi¬ 
tion and in the emplovniiint of wealth it is 
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fundamentally important to avoid waste either 
of labour or of its pp^ducje, “economy” in 
modem languages has come to denote generally 
the principle of seeking to attain, or the method 
of attaining, a desired end with the least 
possible expenditure of means ; and the words 
“economy," “economic,” “economical,” arc 
often used in this sense, even without any direct 
relation to the production, distribution, or 
consumption of wealth. Tlius we speak of 
“ economy of force ” in a mechanical arrange¬ 
ment without regard to its utility, and of 
“economy of time" in any employment whether 
productive of wealth or not. 

On the other hand, as there is an obvious 
analogy between the provision for the needs of 
a state and the provision for the needs of a 
household, “ political economy,” in Greek, came 
to be recognised as an appropiiato term for the 
financial branch of the art or business of govern¬ 
ment It is found in this sense in a treatise 
translated as Aristotle’s in the 13th century; 
and so, when, in the transition from mediaeval 
to modem history, the question of ways and 
means obtrusively claimed the attention of 
statesmen, “political econoiuy” was the name 
naturally given to that part of the art of govern¬ 
ment which had for its aim the replenishment of 
the public treasury, and,—as a means to this,— 
the enrichment of the community by a provident 
regulation of industry and trade. And the term 
rotiined this meaning till the latter part of the 
18thcentury without porceptiblochunge—except 
that, towards the end of this period, the enrich¬ 
ment of the people came to be less exclusively 
regarded frt>m the point of view of public finance, 
and more sought as a condition of social well¬ 
being. « 

But in the latter part of the 18th century, 
under the mfluence primarily of the leading 
French “Economistes” or “Physiocrats”— 
Quesnay, De la Riviire, and others—the con¬ 
ception of political economy underwent a funda¬ 
mental change, in consequence of a fundamental 
change in Ihe kindof auswerwhith these thinkers 
gave ^0 the question “IfOw to make a nation 
wealthy.” The Physiocrats proclaimed to 
France, and tlirough France to the world, that 
a statesman’s true business was not to mdJu laws 
for industiy and trade in the hope of increasing 
wealth; but mc^cl^ to ascertain and protect 
from anctoachment the simple and immutable 
laws of nature, under which the production of 
^wealth would reguftte itself in the best possible 
way if governments would abstain frommeddling. 
^ view broadly similar to this, but less extreme, 
and, partly for thu reason, more directly influ- 
'Btial, was expounded in Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of JVd/iona. Instead of showing the statesman 
: how to.“provide' a plentiful revenue or sub- 
aistence for the people ”—which was one of the 
•two main objects of political eoUnomy, accord¬ 
ing to the trfl'^itional view—Adam Smith aims 


at showing him how nature,' duly left alone, 
tends in the main to attain this end bettei 
than the statesman can atfain it by govem- 
inontal interference. Aecoilingly, so far as the 
widespread influence of Adam Smith’s teach¬ 
ing went, that briineh of the statesman’s art 
which aimed at “providing a plentiful revenue 
for the people” tended almost—though not 
altogether—to shrink to tho simple maxim of 
laisscr fain: leading in its place a scientific 
study of the processes by which wealth is pro¬ 
duct^, distributed, and exchanged, through the 
spontaneous and partly unconscio\ia division of 
labour among tho members of human society, 
independently of any govermuental interference 
beyond what is required to exclude violence or 
fraud. A part, indeed, of the old art of politioal 
econoiuy—that which aimed at “ supplying tlie 
state with a revenue suflieient for tho public 
seiTice ”—remained indispensable Ut the states¬ 
man ; but it was held that this tradition^ art 
required to be renovated by being rationally 
based on tho doctrines of tlic new-born science 
just described. It is, then, this scientific study 
of a department of social activity that most 
writers on the .subject now primarily mean by 
the term “ ])olitical economy ”; such part of 
the old govcrumeiiLal art so called, as the doc¬ 
trine of the new science is held to admit, being 
commonly regarded as “apidied political 
economy.” In consequence of this change the 
adjective “ economic,” instead of the too cum¬ 
brous “politico-economic,” has come to denote 
the mattcia investigated by .the science of poli¬ 
tical economy, and the propositions and argu¬ 
ments relating to tiiem. 

By thinkers and duly - instructed students 
this distinction between “science” and “art” 

, —between the study of “ what is ” and tho study 
, of “v/hat ought to be”—is usually regarded os 
simple and riear; and accordingly when such 
persons speak of the “laws of political economy ” 
they mean not rules by which tiie process of 
the social production and distribution of wealth 
ought to be governed, byt general relations of 
co-oxistcnco and sequence among phenomena 
of this class, ascortaiu&l by a scientific study of 
this process as it actually takes place. This 
distinction, however, has been found difficult to 
establish in common thought: even well-edu¬ 
cated persons still occAsiondCly speak of tho 
“laws of political economy” is being “violated ” 
by the practice of statesmen, trades-unions, and 
other individuals and bodies. It is partly In 
order to prevent this confusion tliat the tonns 
“economic science” and “economics” h*ve 
recently come more and mure into use, as a prs 
ferable alternative for political ccouomv, so far 
as it is the name of a science. As to the 
of this scionee,—it would be generally agreed 
that it is a branch of a larger sdenca, deling 
with man in his social relations; that it is to 
an important extent, but not alto^rilier) oapabk 
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of being usefully studied in sepaiation Arom 
olher branches of^this science; and that it is 
mainly concerned with the social aspect—as 
distinct from the !^)ecial technical aspect—of 
suoh human activities as are directed towards tho 
production, appropriation, and application of 
the material means of satisfying human desires, 
BO far as such mesuis are capable of being ex¬ 
changed. It would also be generally agreed 
that the method of economic science is partly 
deductive, partly inductive and historico- 
statistical. But to attempt a more precise 
determination of its method and scope, and 
especially of its relation to the art or system of 
practical rules which should guide the action 
of governments or private individuals in oco- 
nomio matters, would require us to enter into 
questions of a highly controversial kind ; which 
will bo more conveniently discus.sc<l when wo 
come to deal with the older and wider term 
Political Economy {q.v.) h. s. 

ECONOMISTES. Tho narrower term PiiTfUO- 
CiiATS (?.v.) is now generally applied to the 
writers who wore known in their own time, and 
to Adam Smitu, Malthus, etc., as tho itcoiw- 
vxiates. The chief members of the “ sect" were 
Qukskay, tho elder Miiiadeau, Morcier do la 
UivifcuE, Du Pont de Ncinoura, AnEiLLE, 13 au- 
DEAU, Howland, Saint Piiiilavy, Le Tuosne. 

As to the origin of tho name ouinpare ilira- 
bcan (Letter of 20th December 17G7 to J. .1. 
Rousseau): “Dema part, je foudai chez inoi 
un diner et unc assombleo tous les mardia. J’y 
ro^us tous les ctraiigors qui viennent voir Ic 
baton llottant sur I'onde, lea magnats qui me 
vicunent voir, ot surtoiit la jeuucsso. Cost de 
ces assemblecs, qui out ete fructuousos h Tcxcis, 
que nous eat vonu le nom (rEconomistes.” 
Levallois, J. J. Jiounscau, scs mnis ct sea tmiiemis, 
Paris, 1865, ii. 385. 

[For further remarks on the Economistes, see 
PllYSIOCUATS.] H. H. 

fiCU. A French coin, BO called from the 
shield covered with fleurs-de-lis which was 
stamped upon it. If was originally a gold 
coin, and was first stnick in 1336. But the 
historic dcu of tho I7tll and 18th centuries 
was a silver coin {dcu> hlan<^, corresponding to 
the English “crown,” and worth six francs. 
Thcro was also petit ^cu or demi-ecu, worth 
three francs. Tl^se coins wese in circulation 
at tho bcginniiig\)f the 19th century. In 
recent limes the term ti'u lias been applied to 
a j)ie(;e of five francs. u. l. 

The gold ecu of 1336 was inudo of pure incbl, 
{Hee TVaiii Jliatorique da Monruiya de FrancCf 
U Blanc, Paris, 1692.) ITie silver ecu, first struck 
in 1641, was of silver, 913 fiue. (See Train des 
ifonnaiu d'or et d^arffcni, Bonneville, Paris, 1808.) 

P.K.A. 

EDEN, Sui Frederick Morton, Bart. 
(u66-1809), graduated at Oxford, and was 
chairman and one of the foundorii of the Globe 


Insurance Company. Eden’s independent posi¬ 
tion was iavourable t^ his completing, in the 
thirty-second year of his age, his principal work, 
involving much study and expensive research, 
The State of the Foot, This book, called by 
M'Culloch, “the grand storehouse of informa¬ 
tion respecting the labouring classes of Eng¬ 
land,” entitles its author to rank with Arfimr 
Young as one of those immediate successors of 
Adam Smith who best developed the inductive 
branch of political economy. The importance 
of facta as a foimdation of theory is insisted on 
in tho preface and opening pages of this work 
(p. xxix and p. 4); “These and many similar 
(questions [relating to tho poor laws] cannot, 
as it seems to me, be fully and satisfactorily 
answered, unless many minute circumstances 
arc previously stated, which have rarely been 
sufficiently attended to in the plausible anj 
ingenious but unsolid speculations of several 
merely theoretic reasoners.” Such writers 
“ voluntarily impose upon themselves the task, 
so much and so justly complained of by the 
Israelites, of making bricks without straw.” 
“The edifice of political knowledge cannot be 
reared without its ‘ hewers of stone ’ and 
‘drawers of water.’ I am content to work 
among them.” “ I have purposely and almost 
whoUy abstained from drawing conclusions from 
tho facta here presented to the public.” For¬ 
tunately not “ wholly.” In the first chapter 
of his second book Eden discourses freely "‘of 
national establishments for tho maintenance of 
tho poor, and of tho English Door Laws, and of 
Air. Pitt’s proposed bill for tlie better relief of 
tho j)oor.” His reflections u]>on thetvents and ^ 
opinions which he records are jitst and striking: 
for instance, on the ^'•itl.iera of tho poor,” 
whom Guild (y.v.) proposed to create, “not 
only clothed in tho garbs, but vested with the 
powers of papal inquisitors” (p. 188); or, with 
reference to Henry VIII.’s confiscations, on 
tho danger of reposing confidence in “ the most 
specious ijromises ,niadc by any rr/onwrs \nj 
violence^ whethe* they be ovcrbearhfg d(»pota 
like Henry the Eighth,•canting Puritaiis li^e tho 
parliamcut and their acynerouts in the time of 
our First Charles, or blustering and boastful 
constitution-mongers like many of the modem 
revolutionists.” Although Eden declares, “I 
have never wasted that flnfe in polishing a 
sentence which I thought I could bettgr vnpluy 
in ascertaining a fact,” he enhances by consider¬ 
able literary attractions th8 curious and im-, 
portant information which he ^os collected. 

• 

The subjects which Eden pifncipally dealt with 
are sufficiently Indicated by a title which is almost 
a catalogue; The of ike Poor, an history qf 
the labouring dassa in England from, *the Con- 
quest to the present period, in tokidi are parlieu- 
larly considered their domestic economy with respect 
to diet, drea, fuel, and habitation, and the varioiu 
plane which from time to time have been proposed 
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and adopt&i for the relief of the poor, together 
with Parochial lieports idative to the aihninisira- ' 
lion of Worh'hnuses, arid lIoiKiee of InJiistri/; 

BtaU of P'riendly Hocieiies, a'nd otherpuific inetiiu- 
time, in meral agriculturaU comviercialy ond 
manvfacturing dislricls, with a lar;;e apjjciidix, 

... 1797. A translation of the less detailed parts of 
this work is published in Duquesuoy's Recueil de 
Mhnoires sur les KtahlissemtnU d'Jlumanile, No 
21, 1799 ; and also separately, ISdO. Tliere is an 
analysis of Eden’s work by Cabanis, in the Mercure 
I'rangais, Nos. 29, 30, 32, an. vi. (1798). Eden 
is also the author of (1) Porto-Bello, or a Plan 
for the Improvement of the Port and City of 
London, 1798.—(2) An Kstimnie <f the Number 
of Inhahilants in (heat Brifuin a7id Irelarvl, 
1800, written on the eve of the lirst eensus, .and 
estimating, by means of the number of haptisiiis 
the population of Groat Britain and Ireland 
(inclusive of sailors and soldiers) as 10,710,00". 
(The real number, according to the census, was, in 
round figures, 14,991,000).—(3) Eight Letteis on 
the Peace anil on the Commerce and Manufacturer 
of Great Britain, 1802, defending the peace with 
France, and illustralmg the economical position of 
England by statistics and interesting rcflcclions.— 
(4) Addresson the Maritime BiyhtHof Great Ihdtain, 
180S (lirst edition 1807), commending the onlcrs 
in council of 1807, and “ offering some suggeslioiis 
on the measures necessary to render the United 
Kingdom independent of oUier countries for the 
most indispensable articles now supplied by foreign 
commerce.” The suggestions comprehend a plan 
for the encouragement of Anglo •.Merino sheep, 
whifth tlie author dcfeinls against “ Adam Smith, 
tlie great enemy of bounties,” having legard to 
“ svhat, on the whole, in pe( uniary or jiolitical 
advantage, will le the gam to the country when 
tiro meusui*e ia carried into full effect.” Eden 
is stated (in Walford’s Insurance Cydipadia), 
to have ]unvatcly printed a cou'-idcrable pampiilet 
On the Policy and Expediency if grantiny In¬ 
surance Charters, ISOfi, to which M‘Ciilloeh refers 
in his Literature. There is among the Beiitham 
MSS. {Brit. Mas. Addit. MSS., 31,235) a litter 
from Eden to Vansitturt, containing observations 
on Beutham’s scheme of annuity notes, k. y. e. 

EDGEV’CRTIJ, Maria (1757-1849), daugh¬ 
ter of R. L. Edgeworth* owing to the great 
jiopulfrity of her moral fciles for children, 
has had considerable ilMlneiico on the attitude 
of thought in England regarding economic 
questions. An intimate friend of Malthus, 
Richard .loncs, Ricardo, and well ac¬ 
quainted wifcli their works, her wii lings evince 
coiisiddi’able power of ajiplyiiig economic prin¬ 
ciples successfully i« everyday life. Her novels 
^nd tales were directly written to inculcate a 
utilitarijyi moralfty, and the virtues which she 
specially exalts ar* Uiose assumed to exist in 
the economic man of abstract theory — in¬ 
telligence, honesty,* love of tnith, industry, 
prudence,* (tnd judgment^ she excelled iu her 
t^nthful portraits of the stupid, the wilfully 
Ignorant, the oxti’uvogaiit, and th# sentimental, 
against whom she directed a keen wit and 


satire, the more deadly because good-humoured. 
Her books for children dwell on the pains of 
idleness and the idoasures of industry, an aspect 
of the labour question noW'too little regaided. 
Her pictures of life among the Irish ]ieasantry 
and the English working chisses contain fre¬ 
quent reference to the lucrative employment of 
young children ; but although she believed that 
work was pleasurable even when remunerated, 
and goes so far as to make four orphans under 
thirteen years of age support themselves (.see 
Varcof s Assistant:—The Orphans), the children 
in her stories always seek and leceivc faeiiities 
for educating themselves. Numerous instances 
of generous ami yet discriminating relief of the 
distressed, to lie found both iu her iiction ami in 
her life, show her to have been in advance of her 
time in her views on almsgiving ; her stories, 
Ilosamond and Eijerlon Abbey, excmjdiry tins. 
(See also article in Chiriiy Organisaiion ilcriew, 
Nov. 1889). To the economist tlic most j^alu- 
able of her writings are the novels dealing W'itli 
the relations of landlord and tenant iu Irelainl. 
The laud agent, middleman, or “journeyman 
gontloman” is jiresoutcd iu all his asj'ects, 
good, bad, and indiHerent. Castle lladrcM is a 
dedightful history of three generations of Irish 
'ijiendtlirift and ah.sentec landlords, written from 
the point of view uf an old family retainei'. 
'riic iiero of The Abscnlec, whose parents have 
d''sertcd their Irisli estates for London society, 
tiavels incognito to inspect the coinlition and 
tieatmout'd their tenantry ; and the account 
of his adverituies. givi-n by one who had her¬ 
self acted os land agent on lier lather’s estate 
and wdio was entirely Iree ft.mi parly spirit, ia 
well worth studying aj'art from ibs artistic 
merits. The nearest approach to definite exposi¬ 
tion of economic theories is to be found in 
Ennui, in the criticism ol the well-meant actions 
of an Irish landlord by his Scotch agent. Mr. 
M'Lcod “ doubted whether the best way of en¬ 
couraging the industrious was to give juomiuni.s 
to tlic idle.” “Ho was told that some Indian 
I Brahmins were so very con)p.'is.sionate that they 
hired beggars to let IleasTeerl upon them, lie 
dfmbtcd whether it night not be better to let 
the fleas starve.” “ He doubted whether long 
leases alone would make improving tenanta.” 
“He doubted wliclher, if a farm could siqiport 
but ten people, it were*wi8e/o encouiagu the 
birth of twenty. It might Ke doubted wdietber 
it were not better for ten to live ami be well 
fed than for twenty to be born and bo hall 
starved.” “ He doubted wlicther it would not 
encourage the mamifacturorb to make bad Btufl.s 
and bad linen, since they were sure of a sale 
and without danger of corapititioii,” and “Ufi 
doubted whether it would not be better for a 
man to buy shoes if he could buy them cheai>or 
than he could make thorn.” The admirable 
portrait of King Coiny iu Ormond elicited warm 
praise from Macaulay. 
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[Helen Zimmern's Maria Edgeworth, 1883. 
The books I'ur children still widely read are: 
I'rankf Itosama'ndy Harry and Lucy, The Parent's 
Ay '-itant, Moral Th^, and Fo 2 )uL<ir Tales. See 
also article in Internalionul Journal of Ethics 
for A]>ril 1892, where the writer has treated this 
subject at greater length.] c. K. C. 

KDMONDS, Thomas Rowe (1803.18S9), 
born at Penzance, educated at Cambridge (B. A., 
1826), was actuary of the Legal and General 
Life Assurance Society from 1832 to 1866. 
lie wrote Life Tables, 1832 ; Inquiry into Oie 
Vrind'pks of roqmlation, 1832 ; Laws rcrfulak 
ivy Human Morkdily, 1866 ; and contributed 
many pajiers on the same subject to the Lancd. 
He id.so published :— 

PracUail, Moral, and Political Economy, or the 
Government, Religion, and Institutions most con¬ 
ducive to IndiviiLml Happiness and to National 
power, London, 1S28, 8vo. (“The social system 
i.s till! limit tow.nds which all governtnciil.s tend, 
and at which tlicy cannot fail to arrive sooner 
or later,” j». 283. 'J'he author considers that 
hibonrers should work six hours a tl.ay, and pro- 
jiDsc's a lax on inaruagt'.) 

[Walloul, Insura/icc Cycloqucdm, ii. 470-74.— 
K. Jlna''-(!, M'.'dini Eughsh HiogrnjJui, i. 961.— 
Marx, Mlshr a'e la Philos., i>p. dh-fiO.] H. U. T. 

KDUCATIOX, EcoNnMK! Asi'Kcin of. 
Trade and indiistrv may be atfreted by educa- 
rioii in two wjiy.s. In the first jdace, tlicdr pro- 
gress may be assisted by Ueveral Education, 
wliich, though develojicd without any im- 
iiu'diatc or jiarlicular rcfcienco to their well- 
b( ing, mu-'t iicce,-,sarily promote it by quickening 
the intelligcmce and culling into play the 
latent cajiacitics of the jjcoidc of any country. 
In the seeuiid ])laec, a [)artiiuhir industry will 
In advanecd by means of Technical Education, 
wliich rimders 11 i()sl' emjihiycfl or likely to be 
employed in any industry more fully ac- 
(juainted wdth the nature of its jirocessca ami 
with such brandies of general edmation as may 
be defined lo liavo a direct and inmiciliatc 
hearing on tliese. It is education diiccted to 
an end, nud a jiarticukr end. General Educa¬ 
tion, ill its eai ly stages, may be the same for all 
classes, notwith.staiiding their dillerenoes of 
I'.'dliug ; in its later or spccialiseil stages it will 
direct aticiition to certain cognate branches of 
btudy with tlic view of inducing students to 
coiiceiitrato thc'jr powers on the problcm.s 
presented by those .studies. Should those 
problems coincide with or resemble those in¬ 
volved in the ju'ofossion or trade they may 
adopt, they will bo additionally benefited. 
TcA'knical Education, on the other hand, will 
liave regard to ilio special rcquireuionta of the 
profession or trade in which the atudonts in 
question arc, or arc likely to be employed. It 
'vill bo evident that the term Technical Educa¬ 
tion, though usually (luii)loyed as above, may be 
expanded so as to include or imply an education 
more htly described as specialised cducatiou. 


General Eduedtion .—In order that the ad¬ 
vantages of such eduction may bo fully felt 
it is necessary that it Aiould (1) in its primary 
stages be national ; (2)^n its later or spocialiacd 
stages be open to all those htlcd to avail them¬ 
selves of it. The first of these conditions has 
been recognised by civilised nations. As a rule 
it has, so far at least as a cerLain minimum, 
been made compulsory. There is overwhelming 
testimony to the benefits conferred on industry 
by such a state of things. The second condition 
is less fully regarded, little provision being 
made in many countries, among which we must 
include Kuglaiid, whore the higher education is 
costly. The advantages of a high standard of 
General Education may be seen from many ex¬ 
amples, as for instance the position of America 
ami in some degi*cc that of Germany. England, 
where in industry the standard of workmanship 
is high, owes her position to causes somewhat 
dill'ercnt. She owes much to her political 
condition, and much also to the free and fair 
inteieourse of life common to her. 

Technical Education .—The early recogniiion 
of the desirability of such training may be 
gathered from the evidence before Royal Coni- 
missious, etc.(seeespecially “Royal Commission 
to inquire into condition of the Handloom 

cavers,” IVrh l’ai>er, 3 841, vol. x.), in which 
the dillerenco in artustie merit bctw'ecii English 
and Ercucli work i.s instanced and the demand 
made for the esLabli.shmcnt of schools of de‘ign, 
etc. But England made much less rajiid advance 
in lids respect than most of the chief foreign 
countries, where highly-organised systems of 
teelmical instruction have Inen adopted (see 
L'Ensciynmcvt Comine rciat, i lar Eugene Leautey). * 
111 tins country, on yie contrary, little was 
aeliievcd till 1890. 

['The “ecoiioinii: value” of the iutelligenco of 
the populatiou Is borne xvitne.ss lo by all our lead¬ 
ing ecouomic authorities. See e..g. Marshall, 
Principhs of Economics, lat ed. pp. 264-2'^6.3 
K. c. K. 0. 

El)\VARDS,*ffiiYAN (1743-1800^ was born 
at Westbury. In 3 7^9 lie went out to Jamaica 
to the liouse of his uiiclo, a mereliaut that 
island. On his uncle a death he succeeded to 
tlie biusincss and other ]iro]»crty. His chief 
interests lay in the ^Vest Indies, and though 
shortly before his death h# returned to England 
and sat in jiarliament os member for Gram- 
jiound, ho continued to act chicliy iu the 
interest of the ^Vest Indies. His jirincipal 
work is Tftc History, Civil ai^ Commercial, of 
the British Colonies in the Wed Indies, published 
iu 1793 ; a third edition oPtliis w’ork ajqiearcd 
in 1807 in an enlarged form, containing a brief 
autobiogi’aphy and chapters on the Frpiich colo¬ 
nies iu the West Indies. The.se were first pub¬ 
lished in 1797 as A Historical Survey of the 
French Colony in the Island of San Domingo, 
The ecouoinio importtfuce of the book wliich 
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reached a fifth edition in 5 vola. 8to, in 1819, 
lies (a) in the fnll and^ccui'ate account of the 
West Indies contained in it; (b) in an able and 
temperate discussion o the slavery question 
from the jioint of view of a defender, though not 
an advocate of it. He considers it impossible 
to abolish tlic slave trade, but iusuits that it 
should be placed under government regulation, 
and considers that the iinpoitation of a larger 
number of negresses would bring the trade to 
a natural end. His arguments in defence of 
slavery are of the usual type, but he admits 
that the institution has a tendency to injure 
the character of the planters. 

He also wrote Thoughts on the Late h'oceed- 
ings of Qovemmeni respecting the Trade of the 
West India Islands with the United States^ 
1784 ; Speech at a Free Conference between the 
Council and Assembly of Jamaica on Wilber- 
force's Proposition cosiceming the Slave Trade, 
1790 ; and some other i^mphlets on West 
Indian Questions. 

[British Mxiseum Catalogue. — Dictionary of 
National Biography. — M'CuIlocb, Lit. Pol. Econ., 
p. 92.] c. 0 . c. 

EDWARDS, Geohoe, M.D. (1752-1823). 
George Edwards took his doctor's degree at 
Edinburgh in 1772, and practised at Barnard 
Castle in Durham, and afterwards in London, 
where he died. Besides a few medical works 
he published a largo number of pamphlets upon 
wcial questions, propounding various remedies 
for tSe social ills which weighed upon England 
in the early i)art of the 19th century. He 
seems, however, to have been more impressed 
with the evils than capable of studying them 
scientifically; and to have been little more 
than a political visionary. His chief discovery 
in his own eyes was the fiivention of the income 
tax. The British Museum contains about forty 
pamphlets by him, which are principally de¬ 
voted to recommending the precepts conUmed 
in his larger books. 

Tlieir titles are: The Aggrandisment and 
National P^sperity Great ^Britainy 1787.— 
The fioyal and Constitutioned ^egenoraiim qf 
Great Britain, 1787.— Thib Practveal Means of 
iffectvMly exonerating ih\pvhlic Burthens of pay¬ 
ing the National Debt, of raising the Supplies 
f War wUKout new Taxes, 1790.— Effectual 
Means of providing against Scarcity and High 
Prices of different %A%iicles (f Food, 1800; A 
Plan of an Undertaking . . . for the ianprow- 
nent of^t&bandry, etc., Newcastle, 1783, 8vo.— 
Radic^ Means ^^counteracting the present 
Seara^y and preventing Famine in the Future; 
including the Proposal qf a Maximum founded 
MS a N^Prindplt^etc., London, 1801, fol.— A 
Plain Practical Plan by which Great Britain may 
vebricate herself from her jrresent Difficulties, etc., 
bondoo, 1808, 4to; with many more of the same 
find. * , j 

^\Oentlmen's Magazine, 1823 ; Dictionary qf 
Motional Biography; Alliboue's D^tionary Brit, 
and Amer. Aut^s, i,] o. q. c. i 


EFFECTS. This is one of the vague and 
imdefined words which often oocur in legal 
documents, and are a fraquent cause of litigation. 
A gift of the testator’s effefk in a will, unless 
restrained by the context, means a gift of the 
whole of the personal property, and may, if 
other circumstances favour such an interpreta¬ 
tion, includo even real estate. The word also 
occurs in partnership deeds in the combination 

estate and ofTocts of the partnership,” which 
has been held to include all the property of the 
partnership “available for the purpose of dis¬ 
charging the debts and liabilities.” (Steuart 
V. Gladstone, 10 Chancery Division 626.) 

EFFECTUAL DEMAND. Sec Demaitd; 
Demand Curves. 

EFFICIENCY OF LABOUR is tlm resultant 
of oombined (1) streiigtli, (2) skill, (3) diligence 
and core on the part of tlio labourer. The pro¬ 
duct of his labour is manifestly governod^very 
largely also by the efficiency of the tools he is 
supplied with, and the efficiency of the .superin¬ 
tendents under w'hom he serves ; but these are 
rather external aids funiishcd from the side of 
capital than constituent conditions of efficient 
labour itself. The most perfect tools arc value¬ 
less in the hands of the inefficient, whereas 
the truly efficient workman, according to an 
eminent practicAl authority, Mr. Nasmyth, 
the inventor of the steam hammer, is a man 
who can always produce his result with the 
tools that lie to his hand, or, as tho same idea 
is expressed in the curious maxim of another 
eminent enginour, Maudsley, the criterion of 
the thorough mechanic is to bo able to cut a 
])lank with a gimlet and bore a hole with a saw. 
The workman who can do as well with bad tools 
as his neighbour does with good, will accomplish 
with good tools much more remarkable results; 
but the secret of his efficiency in both cases 
lies in the physical, mental, and moral energies 
of the man’s own being. 

(1) The first condition of the At workman is 
physical vigour—not merely muscular, but 
general vigour, for as Professor M. Foster ob¬ 
serves “the power of di)ing work hangs not on 
the muscle alono, but on the heart, the lungs, 
the nervous system, aud indeed the whole body” 
(Text-book of Physiology, p. 845), Nervous 
energy is of espei^ial moaieny be^^uso fatigue 
is much more a nervous thanra muscular con* 
dition. Professor Foster considers it doubtful 
whether men ever, even in their severest 
efforts, draw on more than a portion of the 
store of energy lodged in their muscles; it 
is the store of energy in the nerves that gives 
out People differ much in their power of 
sustaining hard and oontiimons exertion, and 
in the degree of ardour and *‘go” they throw 
into it, and the difference depends oo the 
general conditions of sound physical health, 
especially on origiDal constitution, or loss 
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plentiful diet and adeqiiate or inadequate repose. 

A 'mountain stock lias more giit than' the 
average, even though it has been more poorly 
feu; and Mr. Jolcs, one of Mr. Brassey’s 
managers, always preferred mountaineers for 
railway-making wlien ho could obtain them. 
English workmen enjoy better faro and shorter 
hours than other workmen, and they are noted 
for their physical strength, their endurance, 
and their rapidity at work. Mr. Brassoy found 
English navvies ablo to do heavier work, to do 
more work in the day, and to remain afterwards 
fresher for an extra spurt if required, than any 
other navvies in the world. In constructing 
the Paris and Rouen railway, in which he 
emitloyod 4000 Englishmen and 6000 French¬ 
men, he took great pains to ascertain the rela¬ 
tive industrial ca])aeity of the two nations, 
and he came to the general conclusion that 
three Englishmen did the work of four French¬ 
men. In “shifting” materials the English 
navvy was found to do twice as much work in 
tiie day os the Frencli, though he worked two 
liours less, and he received twice the wages, 
and a half-franc more, because lie could bo 
counted on for additional speed under pressure; 
while for the hard work of raining and tunnel¬ 
ling, Mr. Brassey employed none but English¬ 
men ; and even in Italy, where he found the 
Piedmontese excellentworkers—in some resjiects 
better than the Engli.sh—and employed them 
in tunnelling in dry rock, he still reserved the 
more arduous labour of tunnelling in clay for 
Engli.sh limbs (Brassoy, Wwk and Wages, pi>. 
118, HG). For mere strength Englishmen 
excel even their bettor-fed but longer-worked 
American kinsmen. “When we w’ant physical 
force combined with skill,” says the well-known 
American ironmaster, Mr. A. Ilowitt, “we get 
Englishmen ” {I'raile Union Coimnissi(yn lie- 
port, qu. 6980). In girder rolling he said the 
Americans were more active and better rollers, 
but when it came to puddling the hpa >7 bars 
there were no worknicii like the English ; and 
the reason was, what he thought every observer 
must remark, that the English were 8U])erior to 
the Americans in physical development. Sir 
I. L Bell, in a comparison of five Amorioan 
furnaces with those of Cleveland, calculates 
that the workers in an English furnace, with 
a shorter workwig d.-y, move 2400 tons of 
fuel, ore, and limi^toiio in the week, while the 
same number of Americans move only 2100 tons 
(Iron Trade of United Kingdom, p. 137). 
Luxemburg ironstone, again, is not harder to 
work than Cleveland ironstone, but two Cleve¬ 
land miners turn out 10^ tons of stone in an 
eight hours' day, whereas two Luxemburg 
minerB turn out only 10 tons in a twelve hours’ 
one (lb, 86). In continental textile mills 
Hr. Mundella always found live hands doing 
work that was done in England by three. 
^Ing the eight hours strike in Mollwui'no in 


1859, it was ascertained for a wager that an 
English bricklayer lail half as many bricks 
again in the day as aUermau. Then in Eng¬ 
land itself, the woll'feS Midland labourer will 
do twice the work of the ill-fed Dorset hind; 
whilst the Australians, the best-fed and shortest- 
worked race of work-people in the world, strike 
even English eyes for the extraordinary vigour 
and “go” they put into their work. Lord 
Brassey praises the “remarkable physique” of 
the Australian navvy, and Captain Henderson, 
R.N., said Australian dockers coaled a ship 
three times as fast as English ones {Proceedings 
of Ilx>yal CQl(mial Ineiitute, xix. 122). More 
spccilic proof still exists of the connection be¬ 
tween work and feeding. Mr. Brassey often 
emjiloycd agricultural labourers for navvy work, 
and when they first came they would lie down 
utterly exhausted about three in the afternoon, 
but after twelve months of good wages and 
better diet than they enjoyed before, they be¬ 
came quite fit to do their work without any 
difficulty. Irishmen in their own country are 
the poorest of workmen, mainly because of 
their poor fare. Arthur Young said, in his time, 
that an Essex labourer at half-a-crown a day 
was cheai»er than a Tipperary laboiuor at five- 
pence ; and Mr. J. Fox said to the Trade De- 
])ression Commis.sion that, though he paid the 
hands in his Manchester mill 20 per cent higher 
wages than the hands in his Cork mill, the 
real cost of the work was the same in Voth. 
But when the Irish come over to England and 
get better diet then working power soon im- 
l)i oves ; Sir 1. L. Bell says, many yonng Irish¬ 
men come to Cleveland ironworks, ftnd though 
not worth much at first, yet “as soon as tboir^ 
improved style of living permits it,” they be¬ 
come c(jual to any workman in Cleveland, both 
for ability and will to work. M. Chevalier 
mentions that when Messrs. Manby and Wilson 
started their French foundry at Charonton in 
1820, they brought over a few of their English 
hands with then^ and found these did far more 
work than the»^euch labourers, "^usiftcting 
the reason to bo bottsr nourishment, thy took 
steps to get the Frolic^ work-people to'^jat as 
much meat as the English; and the result was, 
that in a short time they did nearly as much 
work as the English too. The ellect of shorten¬ 
ing hours of labour in improving industrial 
energy will be treated separately, ^ut eycn the 
minor changes in the sanitary conditmiis of work, 
offeoted by the Factory Acte, have caused such 
a perceptible increase in productive capacit;f 
that Dr. J. Watts says LancaSiiro cotton opera¬ 
tives cave far more about Ifbing employed in a 
good mill, with plenty of air and light, than 
about the exact price per lb. they gofc for spin¬ 
ning or per piece for weaving, because “they 
know praotioally what is the effect of these 
conditions upon the weekly wages ” {Fads abovi 
tJie CoUon Famine, p. 44). The same sound 
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physical conditions whiph enlarge productive 
capacity at the time a^ extend the term of 
efficient M'orking life, n 
(2) Skill is a couipou^d of general mental in- 
tolligonce, special technical culture, aud acquired 
manual dexterity. All work involves head 
work. The good workman must ho a thinking 
and planning being, and aocordiiig to his general 
intelligence will be his share of the supreme in- 
dustnal qualities of rosourecfuliiess, versatility, 
and precision. The intelligont man needs a 
shorter apprenticeship and less superintendence, 
and is less wasteful of materials, all simply be¬ 
cause ho understands better than the ignorant 
man the nature of the stiilf he handles, the 
working ol' the tools and machinery lie uses, 
and the end and object of the commodity lie is 
making. Hence the immense industrial value 
of general education. The want of education 
has hitherto been the cliicf industrial defect of 
the English workman. Eseher, a Swiss manu¬ 
facturer, who em]iloyed about 2000 hands of 
all nationalities, said, in 1840, that while the 
English workmen w’ere the best in what they 
had actually learnt, they were of less value out¬ 
side their own 3i>ccitic work than the Swiss or 
the Scotch, because of their inferior education 
(Mill, Political Ecomviy, bk. i. ch. vii. g 5). 
15ut on the other haml, a later Swiss manu¬ 
facturer, Herr Wimderlcy, who al.so employed 
meu of all Euro]>ean nationalities in his mills, 
staUi to the Toclinical Instiuction Commission 
that there was a certain practicality and method 
in English labour—a mechanical genius, ho 
♦ termed it—which sccuicd to enable it to do, 
without laueh knowledge, wlmt contiucnUl 
^‘labour did with it {Technical Instructwn Com¬ 
mission lipporty p. 2()!ll Mr. Mundella, too, 
thinks that English laboui'ers naturally more 
inventive than lorcigners, more apt in devising 
means for ends, but this is probably duo in 
some degree to their greater physical energy, 
their greater detenuinatiou not to be mastered 
by a difficulty; for Mr. E. Rose, in 1832, 
state(^ ou4 of the chief ditfv'encea between 
French and English workcpooplo to be that the 
Frenclf got much sooner bewildered with a 
difficulty and gave in, while the English still 
kept on trying to iind a way out until the tiling 
was done (Senior, Political Economy, p. 150). 
But all are agi’crtl •that this and other in¬ 
dustrial^ ca^fftities would be greatly developed 
by better VducatioD. Mr. K Peshine Smith 
s^tes that theMassdlhusetts Board of Education 
procured fi-om tljp owners of factories in that 
tate, Bor%e ftfty years ago, a report of the dif- 
eveut rates of wa^ \md and the education 
•)f the recipients,. and the amount of wages 
varied exi^Hy as the education, the lowest being 
foreigners who signed their name with a mark, 
knd the highest the girls who went to school 
»in winter and Worked in the niilla in summer. 
He adds that it was estimated that popular 


education gave an advantage of 20 j)cr oent te 
the American manufacturoi in competition 
witli foreigners {Manual of Political Economy, 
151). American inanufacfv'urei's used to say 
that, from their better education, two American 
mill hands would do the work of three English 
ones, and Mr. Harris Gastrell, in his report to 
the English Foreign Office in 1873, admits 
tliat this may be so still in the mills—now 
apparently a minority—whore American has not 
been superseded by foreign labour (p. 682). 
Sir W. Fairbairn .said, that for difficult 
eiigiiicoring work they always looked out for 
the best-educated workmen ; and when Mr. 
Mundella asked a Swiss manufacturer how his 
countrymen had taken the ribbon trade from 
the French, he was answered, “ We beat them 
by means of an educated people.” 

Special dexterities arc, generally speaking, 
the result of sjjccial training and practice. 
No doubt cunnijig of hand may bo iuhqfitud 
like other faculties, but oven then gi-cater 
facility still coimis from repetition. Tliis is 
the source of the iiicreinont of production 
obtained through division of labour. Thu 
jack-of-all-tradcs never has the chance of be¬ 
coming master of any; but when every man 
coniines liiniaclf to a separate trade, the sum 
of their total woik is improved, both in (]ualily 
aud quantity, through the greater pcrfectiou 
each man acquires in the performance of his 
s]>ei’ial branch of work by means of constant 
repetition. On the other hand, an extreme 
sub-division of labour may. involve a certain 
monotony whicli is not favourable to efficiency 
even in the s])ecial branch of work concerned, 
and is certainly adverse to general efficiency. 
Marx, however, exaggerates the ill elfeets ol 
specialisation when he calls the modern detail 
workman” a mutilated and crippled monstrosity, 
a mere bit of the machine he aits and watches. 
Mr. Nasmyth, with much more practical ex])eri- 
ence, says he has often been struck to obsci’vc 
how this process of watching the beautiful and 
precise working of machii^ery exercised a posi¬ 
tively intellectualibing clfect upon the labourer 
which was not unfavourable to versatility. 
Another essential for good work, hardly behind 
manual facility, is visual accui-acy, and Mr. 
Nasmyth thinlm the average workman comes far 
short in this quality ; ho foy.d that his own 
men in general spent most^of their time in 
applying the rule and straightedge, while the 
dexiorous workman seldom used these tools 
at all ; his eye was enough. 

Intermediate between this cunning of eye and 
hand, aud general mental intelligence, stand 
certain sj)ccial UK-ntal capacities, such as artisiic 
taste and mastery of cciences cuguate to the 
workman’K trade, wlrch are of great importance 
for good work, though some authorities contemi 
they are less the concern of ilie manual labourer 
who executes the work than of the de;iigiior8 and 
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managers who direct it. The French have long 
excelled all other nations in tnate, and the 
Oennans have piwhed to the front in some 
iiidnstries througlll their better technical and 
scientific instruction. 

(3) Diligence and care are the moral virtues of 
labour, and in the national distribution of 
industrial qualities they arc the portion of the 
Gormana The English, as Defoe said, are 
the most diligent-lazy people in the world, 
Very strenuous in their work while they are at 
it, but prone to breaks of idleness after jiay- 
days, or at other times, for purposes of dissipa¬ 
tion. This is, of course, a great advance in 
diligence over the uniform sluggishness and 
aversion to labour of many inferior races, but 
it stands much below tbo diligence of the 
Germans, who are not only steady and docile ' 
in general, but hnvo a cnnscientionsncss and 
power of taking paiii.s wliich alone render them, 
says Sir C. W.Sicmen.s, preferable to other work- 
penjile for many special kinds of work. Ko 
race is incurably indolent The Scotch in the ! 
ISlli century eounted the la/iest peoph' in j 
llieUnit‘il Kingdom, and in llie lldli crntiii'y ■ 
LliC most indiislnoiis. The liish are still 
thought iille in Indaml and loiiinl ective out of 
it. The diiigenct' is alu ays due to eu<uiinsi,iiie)“s, 
to a change from conditions in which nothing 
wn'i to be. made by M’orking to conditions in 
winch present work is seen e.stahlishing future 
coinfoi t, and is made jjlcasant and clieoi'i'ul by 
ihe ho]ie so inspired, 'fhe gi-cat cnconrager of 
Hilling industry is good wages. It is an old 
eonteiition — wliieh was already successfully 
refuted with a consideiublc induction of facts 
by Adam vSinith {U'ealth of Nalions, bk. i. ch. 
viii.)—that good wages only make men indolent, 
enabling them to su])ply their wants with so 
much less labour ; and Professor Caimes {Sovxc 
heading l^rinciiiks of rol. Econ., p. 240) has 
made a kindred objection, that good wages arc 
a bad thing, bi'canso they always encourage 
dissipation ; but both these objections err by 
flawing an unwinTai|tablc conclusion os to the 
general operation of good w.nges from the ex¬ 
perience of their operition in particular in- 
sUnees only. The countries of the highest 
wages arc also the countries of the highest 
productivity ; and while wages have been gener¬ 
ally rising for h.^Jf a eentury,* drunkenness has 
been lessening. * j. u. 

EKKICIENCV OF MONEY. This tennis 
proposed by Mill to ex^iress “the average 
minibor of purchases made by each piece in 
onlcr to efl’cet a given jiccuniary amount of 
transactions.” According to the “ quantity 
theory,” in that rudimentary form H'hich makes 
abstraction of Credit, the value of money will 
he inversely projiortional to the quantity multi¬ 
plied by the efficiency thereof. This jiropositiou 
is not true of the rapidity of circulation, when 
defined, e.g. by Roscher, as the number of 


purchases made by each piece per year (or other 
unit of time) ; unless Indeed tlie total amount 
of transactions is regaUed as constant. 

A wider definition ^ “ efficiency ” covers the 
circulation of insirumciUs of credit os well as 
coins. Thus Mill: “as money tells upon 
prices not simply in proportion to its amount, 
but to its amount multiplied by the number of 
times it changes hands, so also docs credit.” 
Mr. Maclnod has in view this wider sense when 
ho introduces the happy phi'a.so ‘‘duty’’ of 
money (Economic Philosophy^ i. ]>. 211). 

There is reason to believe that the cfiicieney 
of money in both these senses varies from time 
to time. Mill says (Pol. Econ., bk. iii. ch. xii. 

§ 3), “ the money of the community is viitually 
increased in a time of speculative activity . . . 
by increased rai»idity of circulaLioii,” So 
Walker (Pol. Econ., art. 174), “ the rapidity of 
cireiilatjon varies from day to day with the 
state of trade and the temper of the public 
mind.” But precise observations of the extent 
of variation are wanting. “On that subject 
tlicro are no statistics,” says Trof. Marshall 
(Ecidcncc hefore the Royal Commission on Recent 
O/uinges in the value of iRlver and Gold). 

Much the same may bo said of cfKciciicy in a 
third souse in which the term is sometimes 
used, namely, to de.iiotc the amount of pecuni¬ 
ary transactions which a given quantity of tlie 
metallic standard either ellects directly by hard 
cash payments, or supports and renders possible 
by acting as a reserve. Wo may say that the 
efficiency of money in this scii.se is greater in 
one country (e.g. England) than another; but* 
an accurate measure is not to oc cjijiected ; for 
even if we could ascertain (1) the total amount* 
of metallic money, wliejlu-i' in active circulation, 
nr in rc.seive, and also the “efficiency ” (in the 
first sense of the term) of that part which is in 
active circulation ; and (2) the total volume of 
things on sale; we should still require to know 
the average number of times each of thes** things 
changes hands during the year, tlie rajiidity of 
the circulationsf goods, and, as ErW. Marshall 
8ays(?oc, cit.), “ witUregard to that we have no 
statistics whatever ; indeed there has nefe” been 
any attempt to obtain statistics on the subject.” 

[Mill, Political Economy, \\V, iii. ch. viii, §3, 
ch. xii. 3, 4.—Walker, Political Economy^ art. 
174.—3/o7i?y,p. C2.—Roscher, Pditical 

Economy, § 123, and aiiUiorilies there cited.—H. 
D. Macleod, Economic Philosophy, i.*^. 211. 

On the statistical aspect,of tJio fiubjeet aoriie 
hints may be obtained from the following: Ofi 
Currency, anonymous, attribtted to Sir J. W.. 
Lubbock, London (Clmrles ^niglit and Co.), 1840 
(included by Jevons in his list of Mathcmatico- 
Economic books).—Dr. Franz Knd, Geldtoert und 
Prcisheioegung (Staatswisseiischnftlicliji Stndieu, 
Dr. L. El>ter").] See Rapidity of Cumulation. 

V. Y. B. 

EGOISM. Tills term may bo said to liave 
a popular and also a ]ihiloaophio meaning, lo 
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popdar nsage it is nearly equivalent to selfish¬ 
ness, and expresses thefemper of mind which 
Bftori&cea to one’s own reUare the welfare of 
others. Economists hs'/e often been ^used 
of assuming that all men are egoists in this 
sense, and of giving practical precepts in con* 
formity with this assumption. In philosopliic 
usage egoism has a more subtle meaning. 
Egoistic psychology finds the only possible 
motive of action in the desire to attain pleasure 
and to avoid pain, although it allows that this 
desire may often prompt to actions which in 
ordinary parlance would be called unselfish. 
Egoistic ethics, taking its premisses from egoistic 
psychology, defines morality as the intelligent 
pursuit of that which instinct compels us to 
pursue, as the rational pursuit of pleasure and 
avoidance of pain, although it Wes to show 
that such morality is compatible with what 
is commonly kno^vn as unselfishness. The 
foundera of modern political economy have 
often been censured for assuming the l^th of 
egoistic psychology and the validity of egoistic 
ethics. This charge is quite distinct from the 
other charge, although the two are commonly 
confused. The first has exulted most odium. 
The second is more diflicult to disprove. No 
distinguished economist has said that men all 
are and ought to be selfish. But many dis¬ 
tinguished economists have held that self-love 
is the niaiuspring of human action. 

Ad.am Smith’s view respecting the influonce 
of self-love on economic action is most plainly 
stated in his account of the principle which 
• gives occasion to the division of labour (lyealth 
of NalionSfthk. i. ch. il); "‘Man liaa almost 
Constant occasion for fhe help of his brethren, 
and it is in vain for him, to expect it from their 
benevolence only. He will be more likely to 
prevail if he can interest their self-love in his 
favour and show them that it is for their own 
advantage to do for him what he rotjuires of 
them. ... It is not from the benevolence of 
the butcher, the brewer, or tlie baker, that wo 
expect? oui'* dinner, but fjom their regard to 
their own interest. We address ourselves not 
to theft- humanity, but to their self-love; and 
never talk to them of our own necessities, but 
of their advantages. Nobody but a beggar 
chooses to depend chiefly upon the benevolence 
of his fellow-citi«5uf.” At first sight this 
passag6^seem& to assert that selfishness is the 
only eoon(i&io motive. But on further con¬ 
sideration it will apj>ear that the operation of 
^blf-love hero described'is not of that injurious 
' kind whi^h would commonly be considered 
selfish. Tradesmen*wbo undertook to supply 
everything gratis would be far less useful to 
society th^n tradesmen who expect a fair price 
for their goodsv Such 'an expectation is not 
fftifish in the popular sense of the term. It is 
^nly conformable to common seniSe. Similarly, 
when Adam Bmith recommended complete 


eoonomis litert; wd to 

gonerste the best eoonomio ike did not 
mean to preach selfishness fjfthe popular sense. 
The solMove to which ho tnsted was selMove 
restrained by the criminal and civil Uw, by 
public ojiinion, by conscience, and by social 
and amiable instincts. With bis sentiments 
we may compare those of Ualthus expressed in 
the Appendix to his Essay on ropulatiom ^‘Tlie 
groat Author of nature ... by making the 
passion of self-love beyond comparison stronger 
than tlio passion of benevolence, has at once 
impelled us to that line of conduct which is 
essentia] to the jireservcfion of the human 
laco. ... He has enjoined every man to 
pursue as his primary object his own safety and 
Iin,jipiiie8S and the safety and hajipiuess of 
those iniraedhitelj' connected 'vith him. . . . 
By this wise piovision the most ignorant are 
led to promote the general happiness, au end 
which they would have totally failed to attain 
if the moving principle of their conduct had 
licen benevolence. Bonevoience indeed as the 
great and constant source of action would 
require the most perfect knowledge of causes 
and eli’ccts, and therefore can only be the attri¬ 
bute of the Deity.” 

Here self-love is not only stated as Iho 
actual, but justified as the best, motive of 
ordinary human action. Yet the self-love hero 
justified is not selfishness commonly so called. 
Thus it includes “those immediately connected 
with” oneself, i.e. one’s family. Again the 
benevolence here disparaged.seems confined lo 
the desire of doing good directly to <i«benj. 
The scope of such benevolence must alv/ays be 
narrow for most men. In ninety-nine coset 
out of a hundred the greatest service wbicb a 
plain man can render to society is to do liis 
own woi'k well. Hw work will doabtle.'is bo 
ennobled by his perceiving that it has a value 
for society as well as for himself. But if he 
were to forsake it and devote himself entirely 
to works of charity he w'ould bo less useful than 
ill his 'dd calling. Malthii§ felt that he had laid 
himself open to misinterpretation, for he add> 
in a note : “ It seems jJroper to make a dccMcd 
distinction between solMove and .selfishiiess, 
between that passion which under proper regu 
lations is the source of all honourable industry 
and of all the necebsarift an^ conv( nienccs of 
life, and the same passion pushed to excess 
when it becomes usoIchs and disgusting and 
consequently vicious.” 

These quotations do not justify the inference 
that Adam Smith and his suc-:essors alleged 
tliat mankind universally were or ought to be 
selfish in the plain sense of that tenu. '*Tlii'.j 
opinion may bo dismissed at once as a popular 
error which finds no support in the teaching or 
praotioe of the best economists ” (Marshall, 
Principles qf Economics, bk. i. ch. vi,, “Economic 
Motives.”) But the above quotation,) do show 
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that the founders of^odean politloal economy 
accepted an egoistic psychology and an egoistio 
ethics. In other words, they took for granted 
the current philo»phy of their day. That 
philosophy regarded man simply as a subject 
of pleasure and pain, and defined morality os 
the line of conduct which led to happiness. 
The motive of duty to one’s fellows was found 
in the gratification of the social instinct. 
Human shortcomings were made good by the 
over-ruling benevolence of Qod or of nature 
which led every man to promote the good of 
others even when thinking solely of liia own. 
It may well be that such a philosophy is in- 
adrujuate or even corrupting; but it is unfair 
to lilamc an economist for accepting Iho philo- 
sopliy current in his own duy. With llie 
uUimate solution of psychological or ethical 
prohlcnis an economist has nothing to do. As 
a niaii of science lie ha.s only to estimate the 
inotivcH wliich actuate men in producing, dis- 
tril)uUng, and consiiining wealth. As an 
adviser of individuals or of states, he has only 
t(* take fill' granted the highest morality known 
to hi ‘1 age. 

Egoism or selliKhncs.s in the popular sense is 
pcrha])S more cons[>icuoii8 in the economical 
sjihere than in any other sphere of human 
act ivity. Yet even here it affords no universal 
key. “ forces,” says Prof. Marshall 

in the THi'face to his PriwipIrR of Economics, 
“are among those of which the economist has 
to take account. Attempts have indeed been 
made to construct an abstract science vdth re- 
gaid 1.0 the actions of an ‘economic man,’ 
who is uniler no ethical iniluonces, and who 
pur.sucs pecuniary gain waiily and energetically, 
but mcfthauit ally and sclHslily. But they have 
not been .successful, nor even thoroughly carried 
out. For llicy have never really treated the 
economic man as perfectly sellish; no one 
could be relied on better to endure toil and 
sacrilice with the unselfish dc.sire to make pro* 
vij.ion for hi.s family ; and his normal motives 
iiavc always been tacitly assujned to include 
till; family alleetiou*. But if they include 
iliesc, why should t]icy»not iiicliulo all other 
altruistio motives, the action of which is so far 
uniform in any class at any time or jdace that 
it can bo reduced to general nUc ? There seems 
to be no reason." And in .the chapter on 
economic motives^hove referred to, Prof. Mar¬ 
shall points out that it is the measurable, not 
the selfish character of motivos, which brings 
them within the range of economic inquiry. 
Of couiTje the motives thus measurable are 
not Bim])le but highly complex. Wo may be 
able to measure, e,g. the force of the com}»lcx 
motive which leads a particular class in a par¬ 
ticular country to Bi>end money on the educa¬ 
tion of thoir children. But we cannot measure, 
nor for economical purposes is it necessary to 
measure, the relative importance of the ole* 


ments in this oom^x mothr^i rash os dedn: 
for the worldly advancteent of one's ohildreu, 
desire for their spiritiil perfection, etc. Nor 
need we determine hofev lar each particular 
motive approaches to pure selfishness or pure 
unselfishness. 

In giving practical advice the economist 
must equally take account of ethics. It will 
be useless or mischievous to give advice which 
the common conscience of mankind declares to 
be immoral; and equally useless or mischiev¬ 
ous to give advice which assumes that great 
masses of human beings are exempt from human 
weakness. In estimating the force of egoism 
under actual conditions, and the possibility of 
controlling it to liiglier issues, the economist 
will be guided aright only by a sagacity which 
is the gift of nature, although it may be im¬ 
proved by study. It would not be hard to 
show’ that even so well-informed a writer as 
Mill thought conteni[>orary men more sellish 
than they are, and expected men in the future 
to be less selfish than they arc likely to prove. 

[See Oosclien in Econ. Joum., Sept. 1893, and 
Economk' Man.] r. c. m. 

EG RON, Adrikn CitsAR, born in Tours, was 
a ininter and publisher in Paris (fl. first half of 
19th cent.). He printed in 1814 his Livre de 
I'Oiivrier; ses devoirs envers la So('iH6, la /a- 
mille, et Iui-Jii6me and in 1847 his Livre du 
Pauvre; devoirs de celui qui donac. ct de ceJui 
qui recoil. Both works consist mainly of a sfrica 
of extracts out of diircrontwrit.ere from the Bible 
and Aristophanes to modem times, illustrating 
the duties of the rich p.nd of the poor respect- • 
ivcly. These are connected by racier prolix 
considerations of his own. IL is much more a * 
Chiistian morali.st than an economist, k. ca. 

EIGHT-PIECE (or piece-of-eight). A 
S])auisli ^Iver coin of the value of eight reals, 
was for many years known as a “picec-of-eight” 
throughout the British, American, and West 
Indian colonies, wdicro it w’as tlie princippl coin 
in use from t’ c time of the foundation of those 
colonics until early part of the I??!! eeittury. 

It circulated in the United .State,s until as late 
as the year 1857, when it was withdraw^ from 
circulation iii that country and demonetised. 
Pieccs-of-ciglit wore also to be found in circula¬ 
tion in New South Wales during the early years 
of that colony’s existonct*; 4nd they are still 
used in some of the islands of the'East^ndian 
archipelago. Tlio title “ picce-of-eight ” fell 
into disuse about the end o/ the 17th century, 
when the coin began to bg known as the' ^ 
“Spanish" or “hard" dollar (see iloLLAtt, 
HaRIi). • F. IS. A. 

EIGHT HOURS MOVEMENT, An agita- 
tion for a universal eight hours day pf labour 

_for eight hours work wdtliout diminution of 

pay—was begun in England as far back as 
1833, by tw’o large employers, John Fielden, 
Al.P., and Robert Owen, and a special or* 
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ganisation, the National Regeneration Society, 
as it was termed, wto formed to carry on 
the agitation, but it la ' to no results, and the 
question was not prwtically raised in this 
country again till the present energetic move¬ 
ment sprang up hero and on the continent 
simultaneously about the year 1887. Mean¬ 
while a successful beginning had been niiido 
with tho eight hours movement by the working 
class in Victoria in 1856, in New South AVales 
in 1863, and in tho United States in 1866, 
and under the same general influences which 
bronglit the question up in Europe, this 
Australian movement took a fresh start in 
1884, and the American in 1886. Of the fifty- 
two trades of Melbourne which, by 18!)2, enjoyed 
the eight hours day, thirty-two obtained it since 
1884. In the United States, wlicto tho agita¬ 
tion died away allogctlier after the industrial 
depression of 1873, in whioh its previous gains 
were all lost, the struggle was renewed every 
spring with a groat campaign of strikes, ami 
the eight hours day spread among the moie 
powerful trades. 

A special plea for the eight hours’ day is set 
up on behalf of certain cxcejttional trades on 
account of their dangerous, unhealthy, or 
exhausting character, but witli rosjiect to the 
mass of ordinary occupations tho demand is 
usually based on one or other of two dill'ereiit 
and indeed op}»osito grounds. The advocates 
of oae section base it on the necessity of the 
eight hours day for realising the recognised 
claim of modern workpeople to reasonable 
• leisure for the cullurc, enjoyments, and duties 
of life, and on the small cost, if any, at which 
*‘the claim can, in thoir view, 1>0 realised, 
inasmuch as experiencf seems to justify the 
expectation that tho personal efflcimcy of 
labour would be so much imjirovcd under an 
eight-hours system that tho rate of individual 
production would remain as high as before. 
Another section ])lea<l for tho eight hours day 
because they b(dieve it wjll result in the 
conti^ry iiternativo of a gewirai diminution 
of individual productiow, and they think it 
will ^ove, on that ageount, a sure means of 
increasing the demand for labour, thinning the 
ranks of the unemployed, and raising the 
general rate of wages. The latter plea, though 
apparently tho mbst* prominent and influential 
in Ihq p^^nt movement, is unsolirl, going 
against the possibilities of the case in its view 
of the ellcct of a gcAral diminution of in<Uvi<lual 
‘production, and ^gainst its probabilities in its 
view oftiie effecte of a general eight hours day. 
On the former pofht it is admitted, by those 
who use this plea with discrimination (cp. Webb 
and Cox, EiyfU Hours Day. p. 107), tliat if a 
^ general diminution of' individual production 
V Involved a corresponding diminution of the 
• ajjgrcgate production of the crtintry, it would 
necessarily cause a fall instead of a rise in the 


demand for labour, because the amount of work 
which society requires done at any given time 
depends strictly on the extent of the produce 
of society at that time. I' But they contend 
that the aggregate production of the country 
will not he diminished, inasmuch as any 
shortcomings will be made uj) by tho work of 
those who are at present unable to obtain 
employment at all. They seem to believe it 
possible to make work for the unemployed hy 
means of capital that only comes into existence 
as tho product of the work it is snjij'osed to 
make, but if tlioy can do that under an eight 
hours system, why cannot they do it now 1 

As a niattcr of experience tho eight hours 
day has surprisingly little effect on tho numbers 
of the unemployed. In Victoria, for example, 
wlierc thrcc-fourtlis of tho pojmlation now work 
only eight hours a day, tho unenijiloycd arc 
strangely enough a greater and more constant 
trouble tlian tliey are hci'c, and, Stranges still, 
they seem to have bi'C'iinc even a greater 
trouble sinre the eight lioura day became 
general some years ago tluiu tiioy were before. 
Whatever are the causes of this redundancy, 
the eight hours day has had little influence 
to check them ; and the reason of this is tu'ofold. 
First, shortening the Itonrs of labour boa no 
]»os.sil)le clfect on the ordinary caiiRes of fluctua¬ 
tions of emjiloyment, had harvests, injudicious 
siieculiitions, wars, bad weather, sudden changes 
of fashiun, etc. ; and second, shortening the 
hours of labour involves no correspondiag 
shoi telling of the product of labour, because 
it enables the labourer very largely, in many 
ca'us completely, to recover by tho greater 
intensity and energy of his work what he lo.«e 
by its shorter dur.ation. 

The degree of tliia recovery naturally difleis 
in different occupations, but wo have now had 
cxten.sivo cx]x:ricneo of the eight hours day, 
and tho results of that cxporience show (1) that 
there are extremely few oecuj'ations in which no 
recuperation at all takes place, hut the diminu¬ 
tion of work has been e^xactly proportional to 
the diminution of time of work ; and (2) tha*^ 
in the inujority of triWcs in which the experi 
nicnt lias been tried, the reciqieration has been, 
not jiartial merely, Init complete. Nay, in a 
number of cases there Inis been a positive in¬ 
crease of pruduch Mr. W. Scotia Engine 
Works, Sunderland, for c^anijile, found the 
labour cost of his engines to have become slightly 
less. Mr. Bcaufoy, M.P., vinegar and jam 
manufacturer, gets more work done in tho year, 
and witliout any overtime, than lie ever got 
•lone even with some months' overtime before, 
and he did not employ a single additional he.nd 
except three or four gate-kc(5]»crfi. The South 
Yorkshire minors had their hours reduced in 
18.58 from twelve to eight, and turned out 
much more in the short day than they did in 
the long one. The men in some of the depart- 
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ulciits of tlio Springfield Armoury, U.S.A., 
wcro found ill 1868 to have done considerably 
!noro work in eigkt hours than they used to ilo 
ill ton ; and iji tmj other dcjiartmciita tlie old 
rate of production, though not .similarly exceeded, 
was fully maintained. Tbc same result of a 
full maintonanco of tlio old rate of production 
is reported of many other eight hour exjieri- 
ments in trades so various as iron shiiibuildiiig, 
chemical niaiinfacturc, engiiioeriiig, glass- 
making, ealiinet-inaking, pnnting, masonuoik, 
cullery, soda manufacture, typcfomiding. 
There i.s more than one instance of Ibi.s 
occurring even in cotton-sjiiiiiiing, when the 
mills weio will king .slack lime. The reason is 
in all casc.s the same ; less lost time and mure 
jibysiial energy. While the jioriod of nomimil 
work i.s shortened, the jteriod ol ell'eetive uork 
is really lejigtlumed, The large number of tlie 
tuules in winch tlie eight hours day lias been 
already introduced without iiilerfering with the 
amount of [irodiiction certainly suggests the 
nrobabilify of its similaily successful inlroduc- 
lioii into most oilier piodiietive trade.s. The 
Loiulon gas-woikers, imhvd, ilid not m.iintain 
their production, luit Hum the rediietinn in tluur 
hours was \ ciy gu'at, from twelve to eight, and as 
it was, their pioduet per hinir wa.s so much im 
proved tliat, tliongl‘ theii liouiswcre shurteue<I 
by a tliii'd, they did in one of the gaswoiks one- 
sixth, in auolhcr uiie seventh, and in a thiid 
only oiifi-lwelfth IcSvS woik. There arc othci i 
tindrs, like g.iledceepiiig, and ])erha]is certain 
bi’a'iches ol Liam and railway service, in which 
tin; work is not .suscejilible of comiirtession into 
slmi'ter time, but they are nut numerous. And 
it is worlliy of notieo that the Huddersfield 
Tiamways, on sub-'.liluting two eigiit lionr^ 
sliift.s for one fourteen hours day, did not rcfpiire 
twice as many conductors and drivers a.s before, 
but only hall as many again. Uiulcr all these 
rircuiusttnees tlio very curieiit evpi'chition tluit 
llie eight hoUKS day will do aii) thing coiisidei- 
••'ble in thinning tlie number ot the unemployed 
is iliusoiy, and the Uuc hope of tlie movement 
lies in the probabilil v the very great proba¬ 
bility— that the cighj liours (lay may be 
generally introduced without in any way im¬ 
pairing jirodui'tion, and thcrefoie without in 
any way either lowering the rate of wages 
or le.sseiiing the com'peting ‘cajiaeily of the 
nation. 

Timse who boHove in tlii.s probaljtlily will 
not be greatly coneeniod wlietber the eight 
bonrs day is to come by traile-uuioii agency or 
by legislative enactment, the asjiect of tlic ques¬ 
tion on which opinion in thi.s country is cliielly 
divided. There cannot he .‘■aid to be two 
opiiiiona about the desirahility of the eight 
hours day in itself; for experience of previous 
sliortening of hours justifies the exjieetatioii 
tliat the leisure will bo a much more ahundant 
source of good than of ill to the working 
VOL. I. 


classes; but oven among these classes them¬ 
selves there is a s#ong, though dcelining, 
opposition to obtainij* it by compulsory legis¬ 
lation. UrieondiLioiiaT compulsion, indeed, is 
not contem})latcd by any one, excejit in the 
ciise of certain special trades, such as mining and 
baking, which are alleged, rightly or wrongly, 
to he more dangerous or unhealthy thau the 
rest; what is commonly demanded by the advo¬ 
cates of legislation is an eight hours law con¬ 
ditioned by tiade option in sumo form: cither 
(1) in the Ibrm of making the law enf'irccablc 
only on such trades as jiotition for it by i clear 
majority of their members (or of their organised 
members) in the whole country ; or (2) in the 
form, carried by decisive votes in tlie trade- 
union congresses of 1891 and 1892, and known 
a.s the tr.iile exemption principle, of making 
tlie law enforeeablo on all trades which do not 
petition by a majority of their members (or of 
ilu'ir organised members) to be exemjited from 
its operation ; or (3) in the form—commended 
by llr. Gladstone in 1892, unci known as the 
local tradeoidion pi'iiici{dc—of giiing the right 
of option or exemption to the majoiity of each 
tidde in each district. These limitation.s proceed 
liom a geneial recognition that an eight hours 
day eaniioL bo equally jiraeticable or suitable for 
all ilie twelve tlioiisind dilTereiit oceupaliuns cf 
Fiiigliml, and that any law fixing the liouis of 
nrdinnry .adult labour must be ap[ilied with 
I coiisidi-rablc elasticity in aceordanee witu the 
desires atid eirciimstancc.s of dixa-nse trades. 
Hut legislative iuteifercnee is alleged to be, 
necessary in order to enable trndes to get what 
they desire, inasmuch rs iiiider presiuit con-* 
(Utions, though a nmjorivv of adult labourers in 
a trade might want an eight hours day, they 
could always be jircveiitcd from obtaining it 
as long a.s a minority were willing to xvork 
longer, and the intei ference is accordingly rejne- 
sente(l as really ])romoting instead of infringing 
the fieedoin of adult labour. 

On the Ollier hand, the ojiponei^fs ofi.eight 
hours li'gis!ati(^i contend that it m.ikc.s a pre¬ 
judicial inroad on theTroeflom and iudo]midonce 
of tlie labourer, tliat it*\ill prove Jisu.sLrous to 
production and ti-adc, and that in any ca.se it 
is unnecessary since trade-union agency will 
answer tbc jiurpo.sc nii^’c ^s.afely and more 
cifecliially. Tradc-unimi agency [la-s certainly 
[iroved wullicient in Vietori.i. Of fifty-two 
eight hours trades of Mell|ourno, not one got 
the eight hours by law, and tlunigli the miiicr'v 
in Ollier districts have had mi eight hours act 
since 1883, uiany of tlnm |jad the eigdit hours 
day long before. A I'adory act, restricting 
women’s hours to eigiit, has existed in that 
colony since 1874 ; hut iu accordanoe’u'ith oiio 
ol its clauses, its operation has been very gener¬ 
ally Buapended by the nihiister at the request 
of the workers ; and though the number ot sus¬ 
pensions is now diminishing, the cnforccmont of 
’ ' 2 Y 
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the eight hours duy in^he factories depondB 
more really on opinion ^lan on the law. Ou 
tlje other liand, many / gilt houra laws were 
passed in the United States in the first lieat of 
the movemont, hut they have for u long time 
past heeii inoperative, and all recent gains liavo 
been won by trade-imion agency. Long labour 
conflicts are, however, costly and hurtful to 
trade, while their results are short-livod, and 
English trade-imionists incline to Icgi.slation 
tliTongli a desire to avoid the expense and misery 
of a strike, and tlieir belief that law will better 
secure jierinanence in the arrangomeiits. 

In loot), the coal miiK'S (eight liuurs,) Act was 
passed, and came into operation iu Durham und 
Northumberland, January 1910. 

[Iladficld and Gihbins, A Slnvler Working Day, 
1892.—Wchbaml Cox, kvjhl JIiws Day, 1891.— 
John Rac, “The Bulauco-Shcet of Hhurt Hours,” 
in t'OJilcmp. Rev., Oct. 1891, and Right Jlours 
for Work, 1894.'-J. M. Uoberlsoii, The Right 
Hours Question, 1893.—W. J. Shaxby, An Eight 
Hours Dog, 1898,] J. u, 

EINEHT, Caul (1777-1355), a Gcnnan 
jurisconsult, known I'or his theory of foreign 
exchanges. Alluding to the inlliinnee. of politi¬ 
cal ocouoiny on the devclojmient ofjurisjinidcneo 
and commercial legi.slatioii, Cossa remarks that 
“Einert’s book (/Aw? Wcehsdrecht), propoxmding 
a legal theory of the bill of exchange founded 
on its modern economic functimis, contributed 
largely to prepare the way for tlie German law ol' 
1818, which marked a new epoch in the history 
of the legi.slation of hills of exchange ” {Quule to 
' Study of Roliiical Eexmomy, cd. 1880, pp. 30,31). 

Das Wi^hselrecht) vach dem Beddrfruss des 
^ WechselgesckiifCs im iieunze.hnfen JahThundi^de, 
Leipzig, 1839, 8vo.— U^er dan Wesen und die 
Form des Lileral'Oontracts wie. dieser zur Zeit der 
Justinianeischen Oesdzgelning a\isgebildert geioesen 
und Vergldchung desselhen mii dem Wcchsel, 
Leipzig, 1852, 8vo. 

[Dr. V. Einert nanienilich in:se.ine7i Jkzichungen 
XU der jilngsten Entmckeluyig des deidsihcn Week- 
selrec^ls (^^Tgesteilt, Leipzig^ 185.v, Svo.—AU' 
gemeine Deutsche Eiographie, v.frfiO.] £1. R. T. 

El^DELL, JosEVE SaWay (fl. 19th cent.), 
author of: A Treatises the Industry of Haiions, 
or the PrinrJiiles of National Economy and Taxa¬ 
tion, London, 1839, 2 vols. 8vo (vol. i. deals with 
production, und vol. ii with distribution, consump¬ 
tion, and taxation^ ttaiLslatcd, with iiitrodncthm, 
by Prot E J^errara, in liiblioteea deWEconomisia, 
Soi'ie I., viii. Ferrara calls H a mere compila¬ 
tion without f>pccial*oharacter, but interesting, as 
•showing the view^of the English school of econo¬ 
mists, uDa Bcuola inglose vi ha").— An Essay 
^on the Causes and Remedies of Poverty, London, 

1852, sin, 8vo (“poverty and crime, Ihereibre,among ' 
a great mass of the population, are the sign ami 
.evideucebf industrial improvement, not, however, 
-^ret universally ddoptoiV’ p. 58). H. b. t. 

^ EISELFN, Johann FuiRninpn Goj'jfjukd 
( 1785-1865), born at Rothcnbiirg, died at 
llolle, where ho gave much attentic^ to the 


conduct of the affaii's of tho 6ity. Ho edited 
a second edition of L. H. von Jakob’s DU 
StacUs-Finanzwim,v£cJuift, 18 /* 7 ) wrote : 

(?r«n<f 2 uye der Siaatssoirikschaft oder der frtUn 
1 'olkswirthschaft und der sicli, darauf bexiehenden 
Regicrungshmst, Berlin, 1818, Svo.—Handhuch 
des Systems der Staatsunssenschaft, Breslau, 1828, 
8vo. — Die Lehrc von der VolksmTihschaft in 
ihren allgemeinen Bedingungen und in ihrer 
bcso7ideren Entivickelung, oder vtissenscJi^ftlicke 
DnrstrlDnig der biirgerlichen Geseilschaft ait 
Wirthschafl.ssystem, Halle, 1843, 8vo. 

[Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, v. 764.] 

H. n. T. 

K.IKCT, EJECTMENT, EJECTION. The 
object of proceedings in ejectment is to recover 
posses.sion of land. The action of ejectment, 
])ropeily so-called, was abolished by tho Com¬ 
mon Law Procedure Act of 1852. It was used 
as a means of ascertaining the title to land. It 
involved a remarkable series of lictiojis designed 
to escape from the inconveniences attaching to 
wliat were known os real actions {i.e. actions 
lor the recovery of real estate). The party 
claiming delivoivd to the party in posscssion.a 
declaration eonbiiniiig the names of imaginary 
pai'ties, John Doc and liicliard Roe. Tho 
dcclai'ation set out tliat John Doe was lessee 
of the land in question, holding of the real 
plaintiff, and had been ousted by Richard Roo, 
A notice signed by Richard Roc wa.s served 
upon tbo real defendant, to inform him that 
Richai'ti Roc liad no real title to the land, and 
that judgment would go against him by default, 
so that the real defendant wuuhl bo turned out, 
unless he appeared to dci’ciid his title. Tho 
action was then tried as between John Doe and 
the real defendant. If Julin Doc obtained 
judgment, this was tantamount to a judgment 
ill favour of the real plaintiff, under whom 
John Doe claimed. Tho place of the old action 
of ejectment is now taken by an action for the 
recovery of land, which differs little from other 
actions in the High Court. Proceedings brought 
by an undisputed proprietor wishing to get rid 
of a tenant whose term has expired, or who has 
made default in payment of liis rent, are com¬ 
monly described as proceedings in ejectment. 
Such })rocec(lingB may be taken cither at com¬ 
mon law or under the Common Law Procedure 
Act of 1852. 'The aJtiou at commou law 
cannot be brought unless tfie landlord, or his 
agent authorised for that purpose, has made 
a demand of the precise auiount of rent tlien 
due, and on the precise day on which the renl 
liccomcB due under the terms of the agi’e^ment. 
The demand mmstbo made before gunset of that 
day, and the tenant may pay at any lime ‘.ip 
to midnight. It must bo ma/lo eitUdr at rJie 
place where the rent is payable or ou tho laud 
itself. The necessity for tho (lennind is the 
same, even though there be no pernoa on the 
land to pay. But any or all of these rwiuiro- 
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ments may be dispenned with by the ex})rGss 
terms of the lease. The Common Law Pro* 
cednro Act, 185A dispenses with the fonnal 
dumaiid if half-a-^ar’s rent be owing, and no 
sufliciont property to meet the claim can be 
found on the premises. But this enactment 
applies only when the agreement of tenancy 
gives the landlord a right of re-entry for non- 
])ayment of rent. When half-a-year’s rent is 
in ancar, and neither the value of the premises 
nor the annual rent amounts to £50 a year, 
the county court can order that the landlord 
shall 1)0 put in possession of the premises. 
Uy whatever i)iocedure cflbcted, ojeotnicnt is 
the ultimato remedy of a landlord agaiiiKl a 
defaulting tenant. By means of ejectment ho 
recovers poases-siou of tlio laud for which ho no 
longer receives rent. Unless ho could in the 
last resort oinjdny this remedy, the premisii.s 
wliieh he has let would often be praetieully 
valueless to liini. For there may be no siilli- 
uicnl g'xals on the premises to distrain upon, 
and the defaulting tenant may not be sub- 
sbrntial cuongh to make it worth while to bring 
an action against him ])firHoually. Besides 
default might be made again and again by a 
tenant remaining in possession. The cireum- 
stances wh.ch make ejectment of defaulting 
tenants pcciiliaily unpopular seem to be these : 
--hyinpithy with the instincUvo atlaclimtmt 
whii'h almost all persons feel ibr a place which 
they have long inhabited ; a vague notion of 
])i’opri(‘tary right in a tenant wlio lias occupied 
the land a long time, and a more definite 
feeling of injustice when tlic tenant, although 
a defaulter, lias in yeai-s past executed improve- 
incuts which have added to tlio permanent 
value of the land. In tliis last ease, adequate 
coin])i;iisation should bo made, but the jiower 
of vindicating proprietary right is essential to 
Ihc well-being of Bociely. Ejectment and 
eviction are, legally speaking, the same process, 
hilt eviction is perhaps the term oftcncat u.sed 
ill commoii pailanco (sec Eviction). 

[Wharton,Ait. Kjprfvinit. —Wood- 
tidl. Loiuilnrd and Tniant (14tli od.), eh. 22 — 

•'ni>iii«er ami Muuro, The f,aino/ /{• iif.-i, ehs. >:^iv. 
ami XXV.—Adiuc.HoLuiNus Alt, Ajip.] f.u.m. 

EliASTICTTY is a tcclmical term employed 
by Prof, Mai’shall, to denote the sciisitivo- 
rioss of the response Which a certain thing 
returns to changed in another thing that 
Blands ill a causal relation to the former; 
i.e. the ratio between the percentage increase 
(or, it may be, diminution) of one thing, 
3", and the percentage increase (or dimi¬ 
nution) of another, say y. (1) in symbols: 

or “ (°P* ^hirshall, rnncij)l>‘j of 

KcoTumicSt 2iid edition, bk. iii. ch. iv. p. 160, 
8cq., Jmti'iial of the Stalislieal Society ^ 
Jubilee Vol. 1885, p. 256). 

An important case is the "elasticity of 


demand.” "The elMticity of demand in s 
market is great or Imall according as the 
amount demanded in^^asos much or little for 
a given fall in price, and diminishes much or 
little for a given rise in price” (Marshall, 
Frinciples of Political Economy, bk. iii. ch. 
iii. lat ed.). The dilference in this respect 
between different commodities has been felt, 
though not so accurately conceived and ex- 
pres-sed, by some other Avritors. Thus Mill: 
"If the article is a necessary of life, which, 
rather than resign, people are willing to pay 
for at any price, a deficiency of one-third 
may raise the price to double, triple, or quad¬ 
ruple” {Political Economy, bk. iii. cli. ii. § 4). 
And again, “Some things are usually aftected 
in a greater ratio than that of the excess or 
deficiency, others u.sually in a less. . . . The 
amount of what people are willing to expend 
on it . , . may he affected in very unequal 
degrees by difiiiuilty or facility of attainment” 
{ibul. bk. iii. cli. viii. § 2). [Com})ai’e Auspitz 
and Lieben, Theoric des PreUcs, p. 41, ct acq. — 
Sedigman, Shifting aiui Incidence of Taxalion, 
p. 148, et scq. —Irving Fisher, MatkemaliccU 
Investigations in the Theory of Value and Prices, 
p. 46, et seq.'] Prof. Marshall holds that in 
general the cl.isticity of demand "is sniall, 
wlien the ])riec of a thing is very high rela¬ 
tively ” to the means of a clas.s of purchasers, 
“and again when it is very low; while^the 
elasticity is much greater for prices intermeuiate 
between what we may call the high level and 
the low level” (.Marshall, Principles of EconO’ • 
mics, bk. iii. ch. iv. § 2). 'I'ho elasticity of 
demaml is a jirime factor in determining the • 
interest which the consumer has in a fall of 
[iriec (see Consumer’s €Ik]it), and the oflecU 
of bounties and of monopolies {op. cit. bk. v.). 

F. Y. E. 

ELASTICITY OF DEMAND. See previous 
article and Demand. 

ELDER, 'Wii.i.iAM (1806-1885), was bom in 
Pennsylvania, and <lied in Washingtoi^ Heq)rac- 
tiseil medicine aifd wrote frequently for the press. 
Besides several volumes in general litemture, 
he published The Dells and Eesourees of the 
United Slates, Philadelphia, 1863, pp. 82; 
(^iicjiUoTis of the Day, Philadelphia, 1871, pp. 
367 ; and Conversations o% PffUlical Economy, 
Philadelphia, 1882, pp. 316, Elde^belon^d to 
the Caroy School, and advocated «»jn5litical 
economy which was national as opposed to 
cosmopolitan. He introduced the term " guar-* 
antyism ” to denote the vaAous cl^ritable, 
savings, and philanthropic ngcncies to promote 
thrift. ‘ D. R. D. 

JCLECTION. The doctrine of election was 
introduced by the courts of equity (see tquiTY), 
and may be shortly stated as follow’s: if by a 
will or deed a testator or donor disjioses of 
property belonging to another person, and by 
the same Jinstrument confers a benefit on that 
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person, Bucb person canrot at the same time 
accept the benefit eonflri’ed upon him and 
refuse to suirendor his/»roj)crty in accordance 
with tho disposition of tlio testator or donor. 
He must choose (“is put to his election ’’) as to 
whether ho will acoc{>(. the benefit and surrender 
the property in question, or whether lie will 
keep his property Uiid forego tho bt-nelit, or at 
least part of it, the priiiciplo being that where 
the value of tho benclit under the will or deed 
exceeds the value of the ])ropei’ty with rc-spect 
to which the election arises, the party dis¬ 
appointed by tho election is not entitled to 
compensation beyond the value of tljal })ro]>erty. 
Thus if a testator by his wdll gives A an estate 
belonging to of the value of A!i0,000, and 
by the same instrument gives 11 a legacy of 
£20,000, B may elect to ooulbnu to tho will 
by conveying the estate in question to A an<l 
rccoiving the legacy of £20,000 ; but if he 
elects against tho will, he must pay £10,000 to 
A by W'ay of compensation and may adaiii the 
remaining £10,000. Iii many eases the facts 
are not so simple and the <loetrinc freijueiitly 
gives rise to coiisidcral)lo dillieulty. e. a . 

EIjEGIT (WniT of). A writ of execution 
(see Execution), by virtue of which a judg¬ 
ment creditor is enabled to take possession of 
the debtor’s land. The writ docs not in its<‘lf 
authorise the cre<lltor to sell the land, bnt an 
ord^ for that juirpose may be obtained by 
apjdication to tiie chaueery di\ision of llui 
high court (27 A 28 Viet. c. 112, §§ 4-fi). 
Execution by “ writ of clegit” was introduced 
by the Staiutc of Wcstmiuslcr (13 E<1. 1, c. 18), 
and originally extendnd lo thedobtor’a chattels 
(excluding beasts of the plougli), but was 
restricted to onc-lialf duly of the land. The 
last-named restriction was removed by 1 & 2 
Viet. c. 108, whilst on the other hand the 
lianknijitcy Act 1883, § 146, enacts that writs 
of clegit are no longer to extfind to chattels. 
A recital ia contained in the writ, Hliowiiig tiiat 
the oreditv has chosen this tneans of execution 
in preference to others, ^which in tho original 
Latin^form (quod “elegit”) included the wor<l 
from which tlie name R derived. b. s. 

ELEVATOR. Part of the machinery in 
unloading vessels (see Docks, Mechanical Appli¬ 
ances at Dodcs). • U* America a public ware¬ 
house for pnoducc (see Wauritouses). 

ELfBJtilK, Patrick Muriuy, fifth lord 
(1703-1778), lawyer, soldier, and pamphleteer, 
was admitted a member of the Faculty of 
^dvoci^s at Edinburgh in 1723, and sciwcd 
in the Carthagenaexpedition under Lord Cath- 
cart in 1740. lie thought the existence of the 
national debt a very great calamity, and stock- 
holdere and etnek-jobbers a moat pernicious 
slasa of mon," whoso ill-gotten wealth gave 
tlicm tho power to further theijiajiecuktions by 
embarking the nation on iiarmful lines of 
policy. accuses them of having ^used the 


war of 1730 ; and suggests that tlioir pro])crty 
might with advantage bo confiscated, liko tb« 
property of the monastcrieyiu 1537, and tho 
jiroeeeds devoted to encouiuging our maimfac- 
tiii'cs by bouiitied. 

On economic subjects Lord Elibnnk wrote An 
Inquiry into the Oriyin and Consequences of Ihe 
Public Debt, Edinburgh, 1753-1754.— JSssay on 
Paper Money and Hanking frcmi Essays on ihe 
Public Debt, Frugality, etc., 1755. This essay ia 
reprinted in JDCulloch’s Seicci Tracts on Paper 
Currency, etc., London, 1857. M‘Culloch saya 
of this, “IL is a jjoor jterforniancc.”— Letters on 
theproqmed Plan for altering Entails in Scotland, 
Edinbungh, 1765.—See also Douglas’s Peerage oj 
Scotland, a. ii. 

ELIOT, Franvis pEurEVAT, (c, 1756-1818), 
entered the civil service, and for some years 
before his death was a commissioner of audit 
at Somerset House. His economic writings are 
fihictly on sul'jects connected with currency and 
banking, lie considered th;i.t notes might 
safely be issued (»ii good seeiiritios, and need 
not bo resti'iclr>d to rcprt‘si'nting actual deposits 
of bullion. He belongs to a class of writers 
fostered by tlic Bank Restriction, who, in Sir 
Robert Peel’s words, “would not admit the 
doctrine of a metallic standard.” Eliot udviv 
cated an “ideal money” which "admits <d 
irnariablo value, because it is not formed ol 
.sub.'tantial and thereforo variaide materials.'’ 
. . . “Tho money of account icmains in itself 
fixed and undepreciated, while tho preciou.s 
metals may cither be Rull'eving an intrinsic de¬ 
preciation,” or the convci.hi [Obsermtions, )). 
33). As General V^alker remarks, it is scarcely 
worth while to separate the jiarts of truth ami 
error here. Otlierwise a rudimentary concej' 
Lion of the standard which is formed by an 
Index Numukr might be ascribed to Eliot. 
Compare the context of tho passages above cited 
(and Observalwns, p. 41), where referenoe is 
made to Sir George Shuckburgh. Consistently 
with this view, Eliot maintains that during tlie 
war it was the gold which was appreciated not 
the paper depreciated. Tie wrote : 

Deumnslration or Fiisanclal Remarks with oeea- 
siotial- obseniations on Political Occurrenocs, 1807 
(the first part discus-jing sinking funds, the latter 
jiart “noticing in a summary way some of the 
principal events ‘lince the dccea.se of that ever 
be regretted stafcsmari,’^ PiU.)— Observations on 
the Fallacy of thesupposed depredation of the Paper 
Cimencyof IheKingdomwithreasons fordmeniug 
from the Report of the Bullion Committee, 1811: 
Second edition, with a 0 U}']ilement replying to 
criticisms, 1811.— lAtiersonlhe Pdiiical SiiMti’n 
of this Counlry, addressed to the Earl of Liverpn' 
by Eliot under the signature of Falkland.— 
phktcer, Nos. vi. and vii. (1814), No. x, (18i5}, 
No. xiii. (1816). 

[(piarterly Rmew, February 1811—“Tracts on 
the Report of tho Bullion Committee.”— 
speech ou the Dank Charter Act, May 1844.— 
Walker, Money, p. 277*4 ^ 
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ELIZABETHAN LEGISLATION. For 
ir ,i (!0 of tho legisliition of tlie period of Qucou 
Elizal'otli, ill its lybrenoo to economic ohaiige.s, 
see IjKoisi.M'ION. 

ELKING, Hhnuy (/. 1720), who was at one 
tiiiiii extensively engaged in the Greeiiiand whale 
fishery, iniblished (1) Tht Merest of Eiiyland 
amsidered with respect to its Uanufadmes, etc., 
London,1720, 8vo. This pamphlet was directed 
against the iin]iovtation of calicoes by the 
list India Company, to which Elkiiig attri¬ 
butes “ the decay of trade, the melting of coim 
the scaroity of silver, and tho increase of poor.” 
'I'hc importation of East India calicoes was, in 
accord.ince with these piiiiciplos, jirohibited in 
the following year (1721). (2) A View of the 

(Ireenlmid Trade and Whale Fishery, with the 
Kalioiml and FrirnleAdreinlayeslhereof, London, 
1722, 8vo, 2nd ed. 182,5. lleprintcd ill vol. iv. 
of the Ocersloiie Colleelion of de.kct Economical 
Tracts, 18.TJ. This is one of the most valuable 
of the' early iiamphlets on tho whale tishery, 
Elkilig gives an aceount of its origin, and pro- 
grcs.s of the fishery and its eniidition at the time 
iio wrote, and suggests means tor getting it once 
more into Englisli hands. (3) The Merest of 
Orcat Hritain considered, etc., London, 1723. 

[M'CuHocIi'b Literalvrc of Pol. Ham., p. 233.— 
llalkett and Lamg’s Uietionari/ of Aiamaiiious 
Literoiiire, VM.—Brit. Mas. 6W.] w. A. s. U. 

ELLIOTT, EiiKsi!ZKIt(l78M819). Ebciicr.er 
Elliott, the “corn-law rhymer,” was born at 
M.asborough near Shelliidd, and was the son of 
a niaiiufai'tiirer who had obtained a share in a 
oma'il iron-work in that iilace. He received 
very little education, but at an early age he 
began both to re.ad largely and to write versos, 
Ihs early ntteini>ts in verse writing arc not of 
intioh value. Git his marriage he invested the 
money his wife brought him in his fathers 
busincas. But the trade was declining at the 
time ; his father died worn out by business 
anxieties ; and after a few years 3]H‘nt ill a hqic- 
Icsd I'llliott f(Hin(i that he was a ruined 

man, ruined, he ifiways maintained, by tlie 
corn laws. In the jear 1821, however, lie 
made a fresh attempt, and for some years ho 
prospered. But after the year 1837 trade again 
began to fall off, and wdieti in 18-12 he gave itp 
httsiticss, he was oiijy able _to take with him 
the sum of £60|l0. Tho losae.a of these five 
years wore another result of the bread-tax he 
BO hated. This hatred was tho passion that 
ins])ircd all his liest poems. He was Idled with 
fierce indignation against the law that had kejit 
him poor, as an employer, and tliat ^ \u'e.ssed 
so hardly on tho workers wliom ho wished to 
hsnelit. In The Spdendid Village, The Villafie 
Patriarch; and above all, in The Hander, the 
reader feels the depth of his feeling for the poor 
and his hatred of the landlord class. In tho 
Cam-law AAi/m-a (1831) the whole of his bitter 
anger breaks out. No one can read them with¬ 


out feeling some share of the indignation that 


inspired them, and ai^a picture oi the state of 
men's minds at the tilio their force and brevity 
make them invaluable.* C- B- o- 

[Wal kill’s Life, Poelrij, and Letters of Ehe.newr 
ICIlioU, I860.—Al/ieiiteum, 12th January I860.— 
Poetical WorJat, 1876.] 

ELLIS, WiLblAM (died 1768), a self-taught 
farraorof unusually wide agricultural knowledge. 
His early writings made his name. He was 
afterwards employed by a bookseller to write 
in monthly instaiineiits, but made the inistake 

of producing tlie rccinired ciiiautity by j lidding 
with quack receipts, old wives talcs, etc., and 
thereby injured his rciiutation. lie was too 
much occupied in travelling .about tlie. country, 
acting as a consulting farmer and selling seeds 
and agricultural implements, to work his own 
faim at Little Gaddesdcii, Herts, according 
to ilia own teaching ; on Ids journeys, however, 
he. learned the metliods of farming prevalent in 
(liiforcnt counties, and his habits of observation 
eiialiled him to enrich hi.s writings with shrewd 
ciilieism and eomiiarisons. Ho treats most 
fully of tho management and lireeds of sheep, 
tho use of manures, tho growing of timber, 
especially of oaks, the need of ditfei eiit soils, 
.and the latest imiirovements in ploughs. His 
style is homely, often rough, and sometimes 
iingi'ammatieal. 

'I'he following is a list of his works 
^ The Practical Farmer ; or, The Herl/i dshire 
Itusheindman, 1732.—C7ii/lmi«nd Yak Farming 
explained, 1733.-TOe Lmdon and foioi ro 
thewer (see Country tlous-mfc, p. 12).—Aein 
lixpaiments in Ihtiandrtt jo.- tile hMaf 
iyril n:i6.—Tlir Timhet Tree improved, 1 

The Shepherd’s Sure 1749.-A Compleat 

System of experienced iuiprorememls, made on 
.Sheep, etrass htmhs, and home lamU, 1749.— 
The Modern Ihishandman, 1760 .—The Country 
llouscioife’s Family Companion, 1750.-A'rer;, 
Farmer his awn Farrier, 1769.—In HI- 
imhlished Ellis’s Ilushmlry ahndrj d a-J method- 
red the origina* padding and soiijp of Jho less 
inlelligible aiiJ iiilcroi.ting matter being omitted. 
rBioi'raphiral uotfto in preface to la|t named 
‘ F.u.P. 

work.] • , ,, j. 

Ei/LIS, Wil.i.iAM (1800-1881), ably dis¬ 
charged for fifty years the duties of chief iinnor- 
writer to tho Indemnity Iiisuraiico Oliice. Ellu 
is inentioiicdbyMillinlus Julaii^graphy{a.mouf 

the disciples of Beiitham) as Jius original 
(hiiiker ill the field of political economy, now 
honourably known by his apostolic “'"'t'lP' 
for tho improvement of edscation. 01 thea 
distinctions tho latter aji^cars tho Acre penna 
neiit. Kilia used to convoy to the young i 
knowledge of political, or as he proferred to saj 
“ social," economy and of “ right induct, b] 
tho method of “Soeratic dialogue Hi 
method deserves this epithet, so far as it innil 
cated the homely virtues with the zeal of th 
Socratjo of Xenophon. A Platonic vein 0 
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speculation is not to b& looked for in Ellis’s 
dialogues. V 

A good account of Ellis’/“ conduct teuchlug ” is 
given in iha Memoirs written by his granddaughter, 
Ethel Ellis, 1888. The Li/e, by E. K. Blyth, 
1889, describes his economical, os well as bi.s 
educational, work; and contains a complete list of 
his writings. Of these may bo mentioned; various 
artfcles in the Westminstei' Review; including one 
on M‘Culloch'8 Political Economy hy Kllis end 
J. S. Mill jointly (July 1825); Outlines of Social 
Economy, 1846 ; Progressive Lessons in Social 
Soitnee; PhUosocraUs, 1861-64. 

J. S. Mill refers to an essay by Ellis, published 
in the Westminster Review for January 1826, os 
“ the most scientific treatment of the subject which 
1 have met with " [Pol. Kcon., ch. iv. § 2). The 
subject is “the effect of the employment of 
machinery on the happiness of the working classes,” 
an effect which the writer pronounces to be bene¬ 
ficial with less qualification than economists would 
now generally emjdoy. P, T. E. 

ELLMAN, JoHK (1753-1832). A success¬ 
ful fanner of Glyndo in Sussex, best known for 
his improvements in the breed of Soutlidown 
Bbeep, for the origination of the Sussex Agri¬ 
cultural Association, and as one of the founders 
of the Sinitlifield Cattle Show. As an agricul¬ 
turist he was so much esteemed by his contem- | 
poraries that his biographer, Walesby, writing ! 
shortly after liis death, claims that Ellman had 
by his discoveries so increased the productive¬ 
ness o! agriculture as to etiectually disprove the 
doctrines of Malthus. Ellman himself abstained j 
from abstract economics, and is cbiefly inter- I 
eating to students of the science fur bis helping ! 
^RTiruB YoVnq (y.r.) with materials for the ; 
latter's Annals of Agriculture. Ellman ap¬ 
pears, from his correspondence with Young in 
this connection, to have supposed that the Poon 
Rate (?.v.) and similar im^iosts fell almost ex¬ 
clusively on the farmers, who had to support the 
used-up labourers when past work in factories. 
He also urged very strongly that the wages of 
labour ghould be proportional to the labourer’s 
skill. * 

[See li|e of Ellman in preface to Baxter’s Lif/rary 
qf AgrictUlwre, 4th ed., IBS'..— Yonng'e Annals of 
■Agriculture, Ijondon, 1784, etc.; and Dictionary 
^National Biography, London, 1888.] a. h. 

^LUS were financial officers in France who 
superintended th^collcction of taxes in those pro- 
yinces wkiot^had not estates, or assemblies, of 
their own. They arg to be distinguished from 
thfi (rSaoriers, who collected the domain revenue. 
The dluB originated in 1856, when the states- 
getreral ma^e the mos^iotablc attempt to impose 
constitutional (ffiecks upon the crown. Not 
content with claiming the sole right of imposing 
taxes, they (flsisted upon oatrusting their collec-. 
tiaa to their own ^ectod officials (^lus). Charles 
y.^beequen% maintained both the taxes and 
the ooUectors of 1356, though he turned the 
latter into royal officials, and they coi^inued 


till the revolution. The district of an ^lu wai 
called an iledion, and hence the provinces which 
had no estates come to b^'called the pays 
d'election, as distinguished from the pays d’itats. 
The provincial estates were quite distinct from 
the Etats GiiNlliRAUX (<7.v.) 

[De Tocqueville, L’Ancien Regime.] R. L. 

EMANCIPATION. The general subject ii 
dealt with in comiecLiou witl» Serfdom, 
Slavery, Enfuancuisement op Land, and 
ViLLENAQE, but the emancipation of the negro 
slaves in America offers some points of special 
economic interest. The main iullueuccs which 
led to abolition were unquestionably moral and 
religious; but there had been growing u}) a strong 
suspicion that the system was wasteful, and it 
was too palpably an outrage ujion the prevalent 
laissez-faire principle to bust far into the 19th 
century, wherever EiiglLsh ideas were in vogue. 
A clo.se scrutiny hrouglit out tint the one solid 
basis of efliricncy was the easiness of dii’cclion 
of unskilled labour in large masses, but the fol¬ 
lowing objections left a largo adverse balance. 

(1) Slave- labour wasted the soil through its 
lack of intelligence ; (2) it confined agricvilture 
to certain products, especially sugar, cotton, 
tobacco ; (3) it prevented the rise of manufac¬ 
tures ; (4) it degraded labour, and thus arrested 
immigration of fresh white people, and prevented 
the formation of an industiious middle class; 

I (5) it prevented the industrial develoj)mcnt of 
which the negro {>opulalion was capable ; (C) 
it kept down the gross production of a com¬ 
munity in favour of net-production ; and 
further, kept back net-production in general, in 
favour of the net-y>rodiiction appropriated to a 
small portion of the community. Allowing for 
the general mattirial progress of the world as a 
stimulant, and in the case of the British Wo.st 
Indies for the equalisation of the sugar duties 
in 1840 and the rise of beet sugar since 1800, 
as obstructions, a comparison of the pro-sent 
condition of the countries aireeted with tlicir 
condition before emancipation substantiates this 
arraigumcDt of the slave system in every i)oint. 

(1) With greater ii^telligenco and belter 
appliances the soils are no longer wasteful )y 
exhausted. Mr. Briggs, an intelligent Barbados 
planter, who resolutely improved his methods, 
made a largo fortune sooi^ after emancipation, 
and the soil of that island iiyv appears likely 
to continue to yield its 60,000 tons of sugar a 
year indefinitely. (2) Agriculture has been 
extended and varied. lu the West Indies the 
once despised “subsidiary” products have, in 
gross, taken the chief place from sugar, except 
in Barbados; lands hitherto thought useles? 
have boon bi*ought into cultivation—60,OUO 
acres were added to cultivated areas in Jamaica 
alone between 1880 and 1890; in South Carolina 
the forests are giving employment to 700 timber 
mills; in Brazil coffoe-jiroduetiun iucroascs 
every decade. (3) Manutactures haw Ipi'ung 
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into existence in tlie Southern States. In 
South Carolina minerals are being worked, 
rotably the phosj^ate rock ; and manufactures 
have passed from 8^ million dollars before 
emancipation to millions in 1880 and 32 
millions in 1884. In the West Indies to turn 
to manufactures would bo poniieioua waste of 
natural advantages, and no one desires to see it 
dojic. (4) Tho lower classes of the white race 
are rapidly improving their position, l^rofessor 
Bryee says of tho South, “ The chasm that used 
to divide tho poor whites from tho planters has 
been in many places bridgcil over by the gi owth 
of a middle class of small proprietors in the 
country and of manufacturing industries in tlic 
coal and iYonTO^\ou3”{A)iiericiinCoviiHmwraftIt, 
iii. ]►. Q.')). In tlie West Indies there is no 
change in this respect; tho cmjdoying class has 
diminished (Jamaica from 40,000 to 17,000), 
and opinion is, on the whole, against tho suit¬ 
ability of these colonies for any other cla^s of 
white people. (5) 'riicrc has arisen in the 
West Indies a jicasant class of negroes of whom 
it is no exaggeration to say that they have tho 
most favoured lot that has ever fallen to any 
considerable portion of their raco. In Barbados, 
where there was no uiioccujiicd land available 
for squatting, tlie cnianeijiated negroes at once 
became wage-carnerH, and they so continue ; 
in Jamaica thoie was abnnJaiice of land avail¬ 
able, and the ]ilaiitcrs were so ill-tcnuuncd in 
their altitude to the new status that the negroes 
in large numbers became indepcmlont peasants, 
anil the scjiaratiou of labour from capital lias 
then fore been far wider than it needed to have 
Ikcn. There are. now over 90,000 aiiuvll holdings 
among the 100,000 families in tlie colony. In 
Ttinidadand Dcinerara also the negroes aban¬ 
doned plantation work, and resort was made to 
East Indian coolies for this puriioso ; still the 
negro population incrca.scs and prospers on othei' 
products—cocoa, for c.vample, and fruits not 
requiring much capital ami adajited for small- 
scale production. In the Southern States, 
whatever is to be alfcwcd as to their low politi¬ 
cal and social conditioi^ from a European jioiiit 
of view, it cannot bo gainsaid that there are 
now millions of negroes industrially wealthy 
in comparison with the condition of their 
fathers, whoso labour had little iulluoiico upon 
their own material well-being, (6) Tho gross 
]>:’oduco of all tho countries atfectod lias more 
than kept pace with tho growth of ]iopulation, 
and the wealth is more widely distributed. 
Whereas, in former times 60,000 families 
worked in Jamaica on slave rations, while some 
8000 received an abnormal return for both 
CA]iital and superintendence, an examination of 
tl»p imports now shows that there is a very 
oonsideraUo net-produce in the hands of the 
common pcojile of the colony. If the summit 
of luxury has fallen, the level of subsistence 
has risen to a stage of comfort and civilised 


life. The statistics.of all the countries in 
question indicate a :*milar change. Even in 
Cuba, where tho emtHisipation. has not led to 
any extensive industi :^1 change, the output of 
sugar has not been ailected so far. 

The following remarkable tigares ore given for 
Brazil;—Annual produce of coffee, 1835-1840,, 
slave-trade inexistence, 88 million lbs.; 1855-1860, 
slave trade abolished, 264 millions; 1872-1877, 
emancipation by purchase in progress, 389 millions; 
1890, emancipation completed, 880 millions.' 

Of course fixed capital was lost during tho 
transition, but when the old capitalist class still 
nqiresents Jamaica, for cxamjde, us a standing 
reproach to Great Britain, serious inquirers will 
find this unsujiported by tlie oHicial statistics of 
the colony. If a colony with an increasing 
area of cultivation, an increasing ]*ublio revenue, 
and increased expeuditiiro on public ijistitutions 
of all kinds, increased support of voluntary 
leligious boilies including a now disestablished 
branch of the Episcopal church, and a pauperism 
of h’.ss than one per cent, is a reproach, where 
arc the jewels of an imperial crown to be sought t 

[The ecoiiomie clnijitcr.s and appendices in 
Cairiics’s27te6Var<! i'ofwr,2uil ed., 1863, excellently 
introduce tho suhjeot, which can be further studied 
in tlie histories of tin* various colonics (especially 
Gardner’s Jumaicii, 1873}, of the United States 
of Aincric.a, of Cuba, and of Brazil. For tho 
)ircseiit coiiditiou of the countries affected, tho 
many st.'iti.-.tical woiks publi!jhe<i in Anieric* show 
the situation in the southern states ; whilst our 
colonies o,in be stu lied in the Iteports in their 
Blue Books, issued from time to time by th# 
colonial olhee for a bov yo'. y “a'd*. Amongst 
noteworthy articles of lecyi i I'Jsue.ucN. Lubboclif 
Our Indian Culonw ^from sucar-nierchant’s 
point of view).— Roi/alKoli' lial Institute Proceed- 
inijs, vol. xvii.—II. Fowler, “ Capita] .md l abour for 
the West Indies,” ibid., vul. xxi.—Lord Brassey, 
“The We.st Indies in 1892,” ibid., vol. xxiii,—D. * 
Movri;?, “ Fruit as n Factor in Colonial Commerce,” 
ilnd., vol. xviii.—C.S. Salmon, Capital avdLahour 
i7i ITecl! Ig^mplllot, 1883.] ^ c. 

EMBAllGO^ Tho word “ embargo " used in 
a general sense means any ]>rohibilion effecting 
conimci’ce ; in a inore«pccial sense, ir. is a term 
of international law iinjdying the seizure of 
foreign ships. Formerly ships belonging to a ^ 
foreign power were plated ^uiuler embargo in 
contemplation of war, but in {nodevii times 
this practice has been di.scontinu«lT the 
only occasion on which ai^ embargo of ships is 
now resortoil to is when it is sought to uae 
reprisals in the case of tiny s^'ccitic uTong coin- • 
milted by any foreign stat^. If in such a case 
the relations between the two pow’crs concerned 
re-aasnmo their nonnul condition, tho ships 
which have hecn placed under emhafgo are re¬ 
leased ; if on tlie other hand war is declared, the 
ships are confiscated (see Ancatiie, Droit d ). 

[Uall's Inlernulional Zatc, orded. 1890, pp. 866 

373.] 
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EMBEZZLEMENT. .This olfence is dcfinod 
in Mr. Justice Stepheu’s yiijnd of tJie Crmiiuil 
Law (Art 309) as the lonversion by a clerk, 
or servant, or person employed in the capacity 
of a clerk or servant, of any chattel, money, or 
valiiablo security delivered to or received or 
taken into possession by bim for or in the 
name or on account of bis master or employe]-.” 
Embeziilement ditlers from theft prineipally in 
the circumstance tliat the tlunf,' embez/led has 
not yet come into tlie possession of the person 
entitled to it, and is not taki-n out of his pos¬ 
session by the olfender, whilst in the ease of 
theft the thing stolen is taken by the oll'cnder 
out of the possession of the per.-^ou entitled to 
it. Thus, if a shopman receives money for 
goods sold by him for his employer and puts 
this money into tho till and then takes it out 
of tho till and ajipropriates it, be commits a 
theft of the money. But if the shopman, after 
receiving the money, puts it into liis pocket 
and afterwards applies it to his own purposes, 
this is einbczzlenicnt. If a clerk or eorvant 
appropriates a thing given into his custody by 
his employer, this act is not embez/lemeut but 
theft. For the thing so niisa]]j)ropriated is 
regarded by law as still in the i)u.s.sessiou of tlic 
employer. A further distinction between theft 
and embczzlcmeut lies in tlie fact that tliclt 
may be committed by anybody upon anybody, 
but that embezzlement can be committed only 
by a clerk or servant or j)crsoii employed in the 
capacity of a clerk or servant and witli refer- 
^-nce to i>ro[ierty belonging to the cni}'loyer. 
Accordingly, before an olfcricc against pro- 
f>erty can bo described as embezzlement, it 
must be shown that the property was in the 
possession of the on’ciide^ and that hn stood in 
the relation of a clerk or servant to the injured 
party. The ascertainment of these points is 
often a matter of great nicety. Embezzlement 
is a felony, and renders the criminal liable to a 
maximum penalty of fourteen years’ penal 
seiritwie. t • ^ 

[For the present state of,the law regiirding em- 
bezzlemtnl, consult Stephen, Digest of tlie Crim- 
inal. Aaju, Arts. 297, 309C12, and 325. For the 
history of tlie law regarding embezzlement, see 
Stephen, History of Criminal Law, vol. iii. 
pp. 151-156.] ?. 0. M. 

EMBLEMlfNTS (from themed. Latin word 
emhladarrn^o sow with coin), technical name 
for growing crops. ,\Vhcre the owner of land 
dies intestate, the emblements do not go with 
the land, but deiolve on the personal ropre- 
sflBtativetor the be%jttt of tho next of kin {e.g. 
if A man dies leaving two sons and ojie daughter, 
the land goes to the'eldest son, anti the emble¬ 
ments ai'^dividcd between tho three children 
.n.equaf parts). A person entitled to land for 
hiB.own life, or during the lijo of another 
person, is entitled to the crops sown during bis 
tpenancy and reaped after its terminatj^u ; but 


it is now provided (by 14 & 15 Viet. c. 25), 
that ill the case of land held at rack rent, the 
tenant or his representatiy may after the 

tcrmiiiation of tho tenancy nold on tho same 
terms to the end of the current year ; and tlio 
rule as to emblements docs not tlicrcforn come 
into oj)cratioii in such eases. K. s. 

EMERSON, GuuvnuNKun, M.D. (1796- 

1874), was born in Delaware and settled as a 
pliysiuian in Vhiladoljihia. He devoted much 
of his time to bcieuLilic and agricultural in¬ 
quiries ; and gave sj)ccial attention to medical 
and vital statistics. In 1872 he translated and 
f)rcpared a jirefaco for The Organisation oj 
Ijubor by F. Le Play, Philadelphia, pp. 417, 
preface, pp. v.-xiii. 

[Jiwgra]}}iical Encycl. of Pennsytvavin, 1871, 
p. 27.J I). H. u. 

EMlORA'i'lON — ITS Effects on' tub 

CoL'KTuy OF OiiioiN. In all that has keen 
written on the subject of emigration, a minor 
place has been assigned to tlic dnscussion of its 
effects ufioii tlic pojnil.ition of the country wliicli 
the cinigiant leavius. The assumpthm, how¬ 
ever, that these eil'ccts must be in evciy way 
beneficial iiiidcilics most of the pamphlet and 
other litei-ature on the subject of emigration 
and colonisation which exercised the public 
mind in tliis country during the period from 
1820 to 1850, or thercabont. 

It would be idle to dwell on the yire-historio 
migrations of tho Indo-European races, or the 
hnrdly leas remote exjtfJtriation of the Phteni- 
ciana. Nor will our knowledge of tlic ci-onoinic 
condition of the ancient Greeks justify us in 
drawing too confident conclusions from the most 
regular system of emigration which the. ancient 
woi'ld exhibited. The Romans were not given 
to emigrate in the sen.se in whicli we now use 
the term, alLhougli they mado great political 
use of their “colonies.” Nor can the descent 
of the barbarous hordes of the north on tho 
declining Roman empire in the early centuries 
of our era, or the victoriow.'? career of Spanish 
comyucst in tlic new world in the 16th century, 
bo considered to furnisli any economic IcasoJi. 
Such Tnovernents of population as those of 
tho Flemings and Ilugucnota to England 
in the 14th and 17th centuries wore preg¬ 
nant with economic results, but were too 
yiarlial and irregular to colfstituto an era of 
emigration. 

TIk! beginning of emigi-ation, aa we have to 
consider it, may be placed in tho 17th centmy; 
and the nations which chiefiy funiish iustanca 
of it arc tlie English, the French, the Dutch, 
and Portuguese. Tlie motives which prompted 
these earlier streams of emigration were usually 
love of adventure or political discontent The 
feature which marked this emigration off from 
previous movements was its ste^y set towards 
new countries; the freshness and emptiness of 
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tho new lands swelled the volume of the stream 
wliieh they attracted. There can be little 
d(; 'l)t that the impulse reacted with a 
coiisidevablfi ellect on the eonditiona of life in 
tho countries which the cinif,a'ants left behind ; 
the Dutch being at that time the lirst to feel 
the inllueiicc. 

With the 19th century emigration entered 
on a new jtliase, ami ilieti Knghiml was in the 
van. She was sutlering from atmte commercial 
distress at home, and anxious about her vast 
possessions abroad. It occuiTcd to a certain 
section of Uiiiikors that the latter could be 
utilised as a remedy for tho ft)rmer, and various 
s(dieme8 of state-aided eniigralion to the 
colonies were much debated Ibroughout tho 
seeoiid (juartcr of tho century, hotli in and out 
of ])arliiimcnt. Such were those to faeilitate 
emigration from the south of Irelaml to (Jaiiada 
(18l^;i);nKl to relieve (listless in the Highlands 
of Seothiml (1841). At this time, indeed, the 
idea of emigiation became incrgcjd in the more 
complex id(-'a of colonisation. “Of colonisa¬ 
tion,” writes WAiiEFUCi.n, “ tlic principal elo- 
meiils are emigration, and tlie pmiianent 
‘(ettlemeiit of the emigrants on uimceupied 
iaihl.” Wo refer .again later to tie' distinction 
between the secondary results c»f emigi'ation 
to a foreign state, and those of emigi-.ition to 
a colony or similar possession. 

Wliat was thought of the economic heaiitig 
of emigration at the. time alluded to may best 
lie gathered from tho following passage from 
W'.ikelield's fi'ir n/ Ihr .hi nf hiihni'Siilmii. 

“My famy jut-tme^ a soil and amount ol 
eidonm.itmn that would amply ti-pay its uosl 
by pioviding bapju’ly lor one ledumlaiit jm'djiIi- ; 
b\ iiiiproviiig tlie slate of Ilin-'C wiio rcmaiiusl 
ill lii.iiue ; by siippl\ ing ns l.ii'gely w itb lood and 
till' raw niiiteii.ils ul niaiiulacture ; and by 
giMlilyiiig our be',! (eeliiigs ol nation.il pride, 
tlil'Dllgli the e.Ntclisiuii oM'l the unoecupied palls 
"1 tli<‘ ciiith ol .1 ii.itioiiiihly ti'ul\ British in 
1 mgiiiig(i, religion, laws, iiistilulioiis, and 
attachment tu the citpue,” 

Tli(“ first Winds ol tliis juissiige .strike the 
Keynote of the iiiodein intention in «!iiiigialion. 
'rile movements of the indn idiuil and tlie larger 
aclnam^s jirojectcd by the state are alike con¬ 
nected with tln^ stiisc of undue jnvssuie and 
eomjietitioii at home.* Ihofessor Mayo Smilli 
l.iid it down thaf jiersons rarely eiiiigrate in 
order to bettor tliemselves, but because they 
are actually ]iinebed at lionu;. Love of 
advimtiire, juditical complicaliims, religious 
ditlieuliK's, whicdi liave been active forc(‘.s in 
causing emigration lormerly, play a less ouii- 
8piciious jKirt HOW'; but aie still not absolutely 
uniniportaiit. Tlie former large emigration 
trmu Germany, which was usually assigned to 
the existence of (•(inscription, may with greater 
probability be traced to the pressure of linaiieiiil 
burthens resulting from luiliUry expenditure. 


It is (lifficuU to clear from coiifuaiou the motives 
alfcctiiig various states .vfnee the war of 1914-18, 
or to ])ro])ouml any j|(;neral view of ]iresent 
elforts at cmigi’ation. i^ut as far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned it is the fact that once 
iiion'. the- nio.st delinite- atteinjit at systematic 
emigration is being made by the Ihitisb for 
economic reasons alfecting the empire generally. 
'Plio inotber country and her self-governing 
dominions are co-ojk rating on definite lines. 

The eeuiioinie ell'eet of emigration on any 
partienlar slate must largely depend upon the 
fimetions wliieli have daily been diselmrged by 
tlie emigrant. We nm.st asceitaiii wliat aio 
the el.ass(‘s of peojile wlio do emigiate. It is 
not (UKiugli to .Sjieak about “relieving ono 
labour market ami sup]il_\ing anotlicr”; we 
must diseuver if we eau what blanch of labour 
is eliielly alleded, and to what extent its 
ellieiency is imjiaiieil by the removal of its 
aetive niomhers. Next in importance is the 
(piestioii of volume of emigiation and drain on 
the population. 

TliU'-. emigration nmst be examined both ns 
to tjuaiilily and ijuality ; but liaviiig anived 
in any paiiicuhii' en.se at an estimate ol the 
actmil I'lss to tlie coiiiilry wliieli i.s involved, 
we shiill have to set oil against il llie advaiitagCH 
gniiK'd hy the ]u'i>.ous left heliiiiil, the I'reedom 
liom oier-competiLion, ili(( laising of the 
standard of eoinlbrt, and so hiith— a subtle and 
dilliciilt inijuiry. In this way we should jtaugc 
what may be considered the ju'iiiiaiy results of 
emigiation. 

Tlie secondary results are ]iartly oommcrcial, 
partly politic.al. Mill ke}'t the iii-st-ifamed very^ 
clearly hcfoie him when he penned tho Ibllow- 
iiig piLssage « 

“The question is in general treated too ex- 
elu.sively as one of difttributiou—of relieving 
one labour market and su}'plying another. It 
is thi.s, but it is also a question of production, 
and ot the most elUciont employment- of the 
]iroducLive ri sonr^es of the world. Much has 
been said of rtie good economy of importing 
commodilioa Irom tin* place where thcy^cau be 
bought cheapest; whijj? the good cconuiiiy of 
producing them whore- they can be pi'oduced 
ehcajiest i.s comjiaratively little thought of. 

. . , The cx’portatiou of lahouvers and capital 
from old to now' countries, from a place where 
their ]iro(luctive jiow'cr is less to where 

it is greater, increasos by so much the aggreg.ato 
jiroduce of the labour and cajiital ot the world^ 
U adds to tho joint wealth of*thc old and tho 
new country, what amounts in a shd^t period 
to many times the more cost of efVecting the 
transport. There needs be no he.sitatio« in 
atlirming that colonisation, in the present state 
of the world, is the best alVair of business in 
which the capital of an old and wealthy country 
can engage.” 

Similarly Wakefield, in a woik which followed 
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Mill’s: “ The practice of cclimisation ... has 
reacted with momentoiL consequences on old 
countries by creating ojil supplying new objects 
of dosirc, by stimulatii^' industry and skill, by 
promoting manufactures and commerce, by 
greatly augmenting the wealth and population 
oi' tlic world” ; and he goes on to add in words 
which wo may quote without tjdug ourselres to 
accept tlicrn, “it has occasioned directly a 
peculiar form of governmont, the really demo¬ 
cratic, and has boon, indirectly, a main cause 
of the ]>olitical changes and tendencies which 
now agiuile Euroj>n.” 

The above skctcli of tlic linos to be followed 
in an investigation into the eilects of emigration 
may be considered to hold good generally for 
all times and for all peoples ; but it is question¬ 
able whetluu' any aulticiently trustworthy data 
exist to enable us to draw fair iulerences con- 
ceniiug the earlier emigrations. Even in regard 
to recent years wo sliall do well if we can 
arrive at fairly aceurato concliisiouvs in rc9j)ect 
• of one or two countries, such as England or 
Germany, in which statistics are becoming 
understood. It is hardly nccessarj' to observe 
that the case of the United States, whose statis¬ 
tics arc sullicicntly carol'ul and elaborate, fui'- 
nishes no illustration of the cll'cct of emigration. 
Such emigration as may tako place from the 
States is so individual and spasmodic that, 
compared with tho lajgc volume of Immigra¬ 
tion ('/•I’*), it may be neglected. 

In considering the results of emigration from 
j Europe in tho 17th and 18th centuries, it is 
almost impossible to se})arat6 political and 
jCCOQomic phenomena. 

Spain suddenly found an area for her develop- 
ment which has been nirqualled even by Great 
Britain ; she subdued many native peoples and 
settled a vast teiritory. There was a constant 
flow of Spaniards to Central and South America. 
The ease of conquest and the lust ot gain had a 
large share in the detcrioiation of the national 
characterloss of populatio» and a false con¬ 
ception of wealth completed th^ downfall of an 
empire^ If it bo soiight'to fasten a portion of 
the blame on cmigratiofcit will not be forgotten 
that, while the drain on tho resources of the old 
oountiy was excessive, the Spanish emigrants 
were for tlm moa^ pjrt the worst typo of mer¬ 
cenary soldicfs. 

The hittwy of Poi’tngal presents rather differ- 
ent features. The Portuguese in those days, as 
■ow, were deeply imbued with tlie trading 
instinct; they haJ far more capacity than the 
^aniam for settlhjg down on now territory. 
The effect of discovery and conquest in this 
cas^ is parallel to that upon Holland ; a people 
dwelling a circumscrilK'd area suddenly rose 
te the lefel of a^rst-class state; the more rapid 
loss-of power by Portugal was p^bably due to 
the weakness of its political oonstitution as 
oompared with that stem combmatiqp of free 


men who had gone through the fire of oppres¬ 
sion and emerged a fresh nation. 

Tho Netherlands form Jho best instance, 
besides our oum country, of'iiic beneficial effects 
of regular emigration. To them it was a safety- 
valve: tho closing years of tho ICth century 
had purged away tho dross of tho nation; it 
was composed of men, on the whole, remark¬ 
ably even in power, will, and cai)acity ; to 
avoid fretting and wear and tear at home a 
pro]»oi’tion of such men must find an outlet 
abroad ; the emigration from Holland accord¬ 
ingly included many of the best of its citizens, 
and they did not hesitate to seitlo jjormancntly 
in their new homes, and reproduce the political 
constitutions and commcrciul aptitude of tlm 
mother country. On the othor hand the volume 
of emigration was not large, ami we have De 
Witt’s authority lor tho fact that there was a 
constant immigiation into the Ireo republic 
from surrounding nations ; cho centre of the 
system was never cxhaust(i<l. The now settle¬ 
ments distinctly increased tho trade and power 
of the Nethcrlamls ; the monopoly whioh they 
established of the East India trade was only 
partly due to the chartered com})any ; it could 
not have lasted so long but for the Duteli mer¬ 
chants on the other side of the world. 

Wc may j^isa over France, which furnishes 
no further lesson, and take the early history of 
English emigration, Tlmre we find emigration 
proceeding along two distinct lines—tlic inten¬ 
tional traiisjiortation by the great comjjanies ol 
such jicrsons as would torm arisetul community, 
and the voluntary c.xpatiiation of large bodies 
of persona of tho same political or religious 
persuasion. 'Hie class of emigi'ants who left 
England at that time was thus, in the main, a 
very good one. It was only natural that tho 
intention of the founders of tlie settlements 
should be better than tho results attained. 
Tho proposal in the ease of Carolina—that not 
moro than 100 or 150 settlers sliould be sent 
over tho first year, and none but labourers, 
artisans, and skilful seatnen should be sent 
during the next two three years—is a fair 
sami)lo of tho way in which the nucleus of a 
colony was inlcmlod to be constituted. But in 
practice it was impossible to avohl an influx of 
worthless characters ; and in spite of Bacon’s 
warning, advcnttirci-a and government alike 
could not resist the temptation of sending out 
condemned prisoners, vagrants, gipsies, and bad 
characters,—people “divers ways gathered up 
in England.” 

England, however, did not lose by tho 
exodus. “Virginia,” says Doyle, “was tlw 
offspring of economical distress:” in fact, Great 
Britain could at the time afford to port with s 
large slice of population. The ablest workmen 
and richest merchants did not go ; those vho 
did emigrate, whether honest men a rogueSi 
left a feeling of relief among those wSo remain od 
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xhind thorn; tlicre wm more elbow-room, but 
there was no ,gap ; tho work at homo went on 
bett-r. \ . . j 

'I'he number that emigrated at this period 
was considorablo ; althoiigli our iulormation is 
not sufheient to be tabulated. To Virginia 
alone 1‘2C1 persons went in 1619, 1000 in one 
year previous to 1635, 2000 the next year, 
1600 the next, and so on—many thousands in 
all ; and the movement was steady ye^ir by 
year. In 1639 an order in council was issued 
with the object of restraining the eflJux of popu¬ 
lation. There was an alarm that this was 
becoming a drain on the country‘s resources. 
But tho very next year there were appeals for tho 
roBcission of tho order in whole or in part; and 
Sir Josiah Cim.l), writing in 1692, denies that 
there ever had been a diain on the ])eoplc. 

In the large oxtentof this emigiution lay the 
gorm.s of its I'uLure benetit to England. The 
plantations called out enterprise and activity 
on the part of those who remained behind. 
“I say,” writes Cliilil, “that for provisions, 
clothes, and household goods, se^imeii and all 
others cmjtloycd about matei ials for building, 
littiiig, and victualling of ships, eveiy English¬ 
man in Barbadoes or Jamaica creates ernjiloy- 
incnt for four men at hoiuo.” I'he emigration 
of a considcrablo number of men, and the siic- 
cossfiil growth of their settlements in new 
lands, transformcil England into the first com- 
inercia) and carrying nation of the world. 

In the 18Lh century the slream of eniigia- 
tion flowed more slowly ; the severanco of the 
United States, and the w'ais in which Great 
Britain was engaged, both contributed to cheek 
it; and when next it assumed larger propor- 
tit>ns a new era had begun—the era of emigra¬ 
tion witliout coiniucst or settlement, directed 
as much to foreigu countries as to British 
]iosseasions. In 1815 the number of emigrants 
i'loui tho United Kingdom was 2081, in 1820 
it was 25,729, in 1830, 56,907 ; in that year 
tl'-! Colonisation Society W'as formed ; in the 
next year tlie first i'ih»rt was made to rcgulat<‘ 
einigiation ; an agent general for emigration 
and certain “ Soulli Australian ” commissioners 
^vore the chief centres of authority for aome 
years, and in 1840 iho Colonial Land and Emi¬ 
gration Board was established in Downing 
Street. It had become clear {hat the matter 
was one of great inlerost both to the mother 
country and the colonies. On the one hand 
was the theory described as “shovelling out 
tlie paui^rs,” on tho other was tho demand 
that no emigrant should be sent to the colonies 
except under proper safeguards, and with some 
i^narantoe of his fitness. And generally on 
hues selUed nearly a eeuluvy ago, the attitude 
of the stale towards emigration boa remained 
h) the present lime. The activity of societies 
and otlier quasi-iuiblio in(lueneo.s increased 
dming the uiuotoeuth century side by side with 


oflicial efforts chiefly enmnating from tho self- 
governing states of Mo Empire: and the 
establishment of tho Emigrants’ Information 
Ollice in 1885 marked assort of epoch. Since 
1918 the emigration policy of the United 
Kingdom has taken a new' dciiarture. Tho 
Ihiyal Conimission on the resources and in¬ 
dustries of tlie British Enipire re^iorted in 
favour of a more active control of oniigration. 
The Government intiodueed legislation for the 
jiurjxjse ; and on tiio 6th Ueeeiiiber 1918 tho 
Conunittco of the Einigi'ants’ Information Gfliec 
resigned : a new Government Emigrulinii Com¬ 
mittee, soon known as tlio Oversea Settlement 
CoTiiniittee, was eonstitulcd “ to deal elleet- 
ively with tlie problems wliieh are likely to 
arise during tlie piM'iod of ri'construction alter 
tho AVar.” ’i’lio first lejiori ol the new body 
shortly put tlicir view tliat “Tlie develi'pnieiit 
of the jiojnilation and weallli of tho wliole 
British Empire is the key to the prohhmi ol 
post-War reeonstnietion.” 

W'e may now examine in detail, in tlie ease 
of our own country, llie (pieslions indieatrd 
above as the test by wlneli ivsulls should be 
judged. 

As regaids tlie stump of t he emigrants from 
England it is specially noted in 184.5 that one- 
hall were unskilled lahouiers, and four-lifths 
of the leiii.-iinder ugricultuial labourers and 
I'armers. A study of the Boiml of Trade returns 
seems to sliow a gradual increase in ilio emijra- 
lioii of the skilled artisan and men trained in 
some calling. While Sir K. Gillen, in a report 
on the returns uroniid 1^90, has no doubt of 
the “broad fact that the m.ijority of the adult 
male emigrants arc labomevs. and of single 
adult female emigrants iiomestic servants,” it 
a}i]icars that in less than fifty years the i>ro- 
jioilion of skilled or prolcssioiml emigranlK 
had risen from ten to thirty-seven jier cent; 
and in the latest returns whieli can be considered 
normal that pro[iortiou is tiiiieh the- rjame. 
Ill 1913 tho 2j7,6tM) jieisons of righ^'en y.ars 
old and upwurds*leaving llie United Kingdom 
were classified aa folloW's*iu regard to oeeupi^^riou: 
• 

Malct — 

Aj^rieultural. . . . 

Conunorcial and professional 
tikiUed tradss . . • •• 

Labourers. 

, Miscollatieous .... 

FemalcB — • 

Domoslic and other Rervants 
liressmakorH and other trades • 

Teaeliers, clerks, profesBiuns 
No stated oe'euijatlon . . 

Assuming that the majority of those wlnTso 
occupations are not stated w'evo also uiTkkilled, 
this last category would incliule sorae 174,000 
out of the total 287,039—leaving about 39 
per cent as the jirojKirtiou of skilled and pro¬ 
fessional c^n'granLs. 


. 33,815 

. 31,'248 

. 51,413 

. 2‘.i,484 


40,772 
7,246 
«,830 
60,042 
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Apparently neither of tlie two usual state- 
ments made as to the elass of persons who 
leave the country is correct. Tlio ])atipor 
cuimot go—despite t\^'. theory that emigration 
was to relieve the weakest portion of the com¬ 
munity ; tlie receiving country rejects liim, and 
the regnliitions which agents of government 
lierc and abioad have sought to enforce con¬ 
stantly tend to encourage Llio belter class of 
emigrant. Maciiityrc, more than eighty years 
ago, insisted on this : “ I'hnigralimi, as it is 
carried on from this country, does not allor<l any 
relief to the masses of the people vedneed to tiie 
verge of starvation.” . . . “The eondilions 
rcijuired of the porson.s selected for emigration 
show that they are jiicked individuals.” Kmi- 
grutiou lias done little or nothing towards 
elevating the lowest classes of our people. But, 
on the other hand, it ap]t(‘ars he untrue 
that only the best of tliem are leaving ns, 
AVIiite it is pretty clear tliat a man must luive 
Ronio cajdtal before he can migrate to llic 
Dominions oi' go to the Tnited Statc'i, especially 
if he hike liis tainily with liim, and that he iiinsl 
have some eneigy to cause him to make the 
effort to move, tlie fact seems to be that the 
best and most .skilled workcr.s, those who feel 
they can make their way, reiiiiiin at home ; 
the loss coijipoteiit h.uids emigrate. This 
ojiiniou has been endorsed by 8ir 11. (iitlcn 
(comp. Francis (laUon’a lli’rn/ilitrn (idims, p. 
S-ltfp Hence it ajipcars that the loss of pio- 
ductive power to the country is not serious. 
And if the ]H’odn(;tive capacity, tlic skill and 
worth of the emigrants is improved in their 
, new sphere, thcie is a clear economic gain to 
the world at laige. There may, however, be a 
loss to the )jarticn]ar •ommuiiity in having to 
educate and living up a new set of cliililrcn to 
take Ujo place of liaincd adult emigrants. 

The ipicstions of the clloet of the icnioval of 
labour on wages, and the ]irospect of thereby 
T.ai.sing tlie standard of comiort amongst the 
kbopriiig^classes, bring up Slio cou.sjdcration of 
the volume of emigration. 1*0 rai.se wages in 
any particular trade it* is neces.sary tliat an 
anijile mimlicr of that jiarticubir ciaft .sboulfl 
be removed at one time ; and that is an event 
which does not occur. 

In eomjmting^ tli|- volume of emigration, it 
is necessary to set oil' against it the total of 
immi^iHfcwn in each year. Thus in 1923 the 
gross number ofgBiitigli emigrants from the 
• United Kingdom to iion-EurojK'an countries 
was 256,824 ; #lio number of immigrants wa.s 
^7,606* tlie 11 ^ emigration being thus 
198,678. Sir R. (»iflcn has said that both 
*on\igration and immigration vary in well-dclincd 
cycles, glided by the stele of trade ; when pro- 
,«}>erity’iB at its height there is a decline of 
*gi‘ 0 S 8 einigratkin, accompanied^by increase of 
immigration. It has unfortunately happened 
of late years in England that the immigrants 


who take tlm place of our British omigrants 
are fort‘igner.s of a lower stamp wiio tend to 
lower the stiindard of comflirt and depress tiie 
status of tile workers. 

'i'he annual average number of persons of 
Biitish and Irish origin who have emigrated 
since 1851, with jiroportiou to the total jiopuU- 
tiuii of tlic United Kiiigilom, is as follows : 


Pel locj. 

Aniuiai 

Avenige. 

Pioiiuilion 
to Total 
Pnjiiihitiou. 

18.5MS60 

164,08.5 

•5.8 per cent. 

1861-1870 

1.57,182 

•r.o ,, 

187MS80 

- 1 <17,891 

•SI „ 

1881-1890 

2,55,853 

■lO „ 

1891-1900 

174,279 

•i-t .. 

l'M)M910 

281,146 

•05 

1911-1912 

461,096 

I'Ol „ 


These figures iuclndc tourists and travellers as 
well ,IS emigrants. In 1912 a new method of 
computation u.i.s adoplrd demanding a %tate- 
nient of tlic eonnlries of hist and of intended 
fnUiro permanent residence. It is now possililc 
to se]iaiatc emigiants tiom and iinmigi'antfl to 
tlic United Kingd'iin Irnm transient passengers. 
Thus ill 1912-13 out of 474,.^)09 Biitish subjects 
who left for non-Kurojican couutrie.H, 407,729 
were knuffuJ'' emigrants, and of 311,060 persons 
(Briti.sh and alien) who arri\ed, 74,798 in¬ 
tended to remain. 

Of the omigrants IVom tlie United Kingdom 
in 1912 about 2.'i [lei cent went to the United 
States, 40 per cent to Bulisli Nortli America, 
US per cint to Australia, 13 per cent to other 
British Uolonies. ami 4 per cent to other 
foreign ci)un1rics. 

'flic uar wliicli lugan in 1911 at once ihcckrti 
emigration, aiul its ellecls liavc ]irofoundly iu- 
Ihiencoil the movements of migrants between 
tlili'eieiit countries. The new policy has already 
been inentioned. The cluinged facta may be 
indicated as follows: 

Net. Kmijs'nition of To itritish 
Jtiitish Bnl'ieolH. Destinations, 

19U3 .30-';,6K.5 *223.521 80,164 

1923 198,678« 112,624 86,054 

Tlie proportion of emigrants to tbo United 
States increased from 25 |ht cent to nearer 15 
per cent, and tliat at a time wiieii emigration 
to other I'aits'of the*Emjiiro was an udojitc.d 
policy. Tbo most ]irospcfoas country in tbo 
world Wits bound to draw the best emigrauts. 

The secondary results of emigration are (fl) 
commercial : [h) jmlitical. 

{it) Thu conimcrcial results may differ accord 
ing as the emigrants go to a foreign countii 
or ft dcjicmlency, jirovidcd tbo latter is not 
])rolec.ted like a foreign country against Bn' 
national goods. And there has bot*n a marked 
tendency towards a definite prel'ci'cncc in fav'Ui' 
of the old country among the great British 
oversea dominions. 
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The general effect of whnt is now called 
Enil>ii’o migiutiou is well described by AVake- 
iield: i 

“Tlio cinigraiitsVoiihi lie jirodiu-ers of fond 
. and raw !iialcnals of nuiimfiieture loi-this 
country ; "c sliould iuiy their surjilus fond ainl 
raw iiialeriids with nianiifaetured goods. K\er) 
jiii'ceofour coloiusiition, Ihcn'roie. would udil In 
the ])t)W(ir of till! whole mass of ii'‘\v couiitii'S 
to siijijily ns with emtdoymeiii for ea{>il,i'! ami 
labour at home. Thus employment, lor ea])ital 
ami labour would be inereased in two \\it\.s and 
two ]ila(:es at the same, lime; alaoad, in tlie 
colonies, by tlie j'emo\a! of ciipilal and people 
to Iresb ticlds {>!' j»ioduetioJi ; at lioine by the 
evteusioii of maikels or tlm iiiipm tation of food 
and raw materials.” 

Ilou Iriie tliis is may he seen hy the growtli 
of trade hetweeii (Ireal I’lit.iiii and her colonies 
(see l\iriu;rs and i'ixi’ouis). The enhaiiee- 
ment ol‘ (Ireat Biitain's coniniercial prosjierily. 
owing to (‘inigiation to lier eoloiii''s ami the 
I 'Dilcil Slates, i.s an admitted fact ; thmigii ulicii 
I he emigrant goes to a runugn eouiitry ami is 
lost ill the genei.al mass o( ils p<tpulalion. it i.s 
iiiip'issible to earmaik liis paile-iilar etlcft on 
iueieime (if trade i( ti.nle weie lii'e,ohl .issoeia- 
lion might do ituieli ; Iml in the majoiily 
ot eases the; malli'i' is (leteiiiiiiicd hv otlioi 
causes, Ihe (ieimaii emigranis, h\ Ihisi 

sysleiii ot ••peaoefu) peiedratiun,'' iiieieased Itie 
national e.ominehe with loieigiier.s in a niamiei' 
w’hii h was (|uite as advantagoouH as any migia- 
tion to ail aelual deprmleney. 

But a huge emigiation may feonietimcs ]iro- 
(Inro a tiansler ol trade whioii is a distinct 
loss to the eoniiliy hdt behind. Something 
of ihis sort'has lesuUed horn high lariHs. and 
Ihe atlem]it to coimteiaet those tarills, when 
niaiiuraetnres and plant are traiisferred bodily 
1o their he.sl market. 

(I)) With ]airely political re.siiUs of emigra¬ 
tion wo are not here eoneeined. On the one 
hand, it should tend to the, union oi nations 
and to the establis^imeiit of ]»caee ; on tlie 
oilier, it is alway.s increasing the resjuuisi- 
hility of a nation ti.hards loreigii ]ioweis. 
I'higlanil with lier many snhjei'ls si-atteied 
over the glolte, and her vast jiossessions across 
the seas, is tlie great examjile of a double 
)cs|K)nsihility. *■ •• 

In Himli a I'evuwi as the )>reseut it is natural 
to Boleet (iivat Britain as the hauling illustra¬ 
tion of the theme.. And we have dealt witli 
the kingdom us a wliolc. In Seolland and 
Ireland, taken separately, we lind two well- 
marked ojiposite it'snlts, Seotland has sent out 
a steady stream of eniigiants wlmse departure 
lias only slrengtheneil liiosc who were li'lt 
beliiud. Ireland, jiartly lioni poverty, i»arlly 
from politieal eansi's, has been rapidly depleted 
ol tlie stronger }tart of her population. In 
otlior countries we also tind spoeml pliuses to 


notice. Norway and Sweden have both been 
centres of a large enngfition, 'which ajipcars to 
be regaining .strength. In Italy the annual 
e.niigiation is coiishb^’able. (leniiaiiy, mi 
jioiitieal grounds, has endeavouied to clieck the 
tendeiiey to emigrate. The comparativo strength 
of emigration in certain iMiiojiean countrie.s 
may he gaiigo<i hy the following tigures ; 

Eniif'ratio'i from 1.SS7-8 
(lermany . ‘2-10 

Italy . . 6'S7 

Morway lO-hS 

Sweden . f!'8(J 

The. latest report of the Oveisea Settlement 
Committee lays stiess on the eonij-arative 
insigniiieaiiee of emigration fi-oiu tlie United 
Kingdom at ])ies<'iit. The nett emigiatiuii in 
works out at 4'fi per 1000 as against 
lO'O.'i shoilly lieioio tin* Bai. Indeed, us a 
rule, emigiation is md a seiioiis set-off against 
the mituiiil iiiert'ase of population. Only iu 
rare ea.ses, and usually i'^himls, has jiopulation 
lieeii Kej)l stationaiy hy einigi'iitioii. 

A relereiiee is re(p;ii'e(I to the emisideiahlo 
emigration Iroui India to the Ihitish tropical 
eobmies, and timii China and Jajiau to the 
Australian colonies and tlie United States. 

The Indian (lovi'inment never encouraged 
emigintion. e\.‘ept iimlei'-ver} strict eomlitioiis 
and .salegiiaids. ^’el it was all to the advan¬ 
tage ol India that the lowest elasses ot the 
pojuilatimi should go ;uid come hack much 
improved in cireum.itauees. with standards of 
iuiiig gnaitly raised. But llm population of' 
India is so crowded that ha.uly a^niaik can 
yet li<“ said to liave been hdl upon it by' 
emigration. ^ 

'I'he (|nestions arising from A.siatie emigration 
are largidy )iolilie;il ; but iu the ease of .Ta))an 
emigration is sought as a valnahle outlet, for 
the natural increase of a vigorous jtoiiulation 
ill a restricted area. 


laio-ii. 

•39^ 

s-r.ii I 


[The aspect of*emig'-aliou lure ^iseu.'i^eil is 
Imt slightly refmred to in n'o^t puhh.'.lied work.s. 
Spei'ial .'itlentioTi muy fte called to oha])tersJI and 
l.\. ot hiiiiii'jn’linn • A fvudii in 

Siiiunf Scinicr, Prof. Mayo Smitli, Uoudou, 1S90 i 
this hook has a full bihliograjdiy.—The reports 
of till' Kmigration ('omniissiotiers from 1832 to 
1870.-Tlie annual of the Board of 

Traile, especially the reports for 1€77 and 1891. 
Iteports on the Kmigraiits’ fnt'orufrofff Ofhee, 
1SS7-1914.—da I'X^aif oifldantnlinuit, by Sir 
Francis Bacon.—.•! Tiratisi, by John de WitX 
Veiisioncr of Holland.—d Iihcnn.r.v, (‘miccrni/t(f 
Jiioifalhiis,-hy Sir Josialj^ C'luld (al^ tliree re- 
publi.>,hed amongst select tvai-js, London, 1827). 
— T/ir EjiWh e/' Itisfant ('oUmlsdUoa dip thf 
Sliifi', Tiiomas Arnold, lSiri.-*'7'/m?<.v/ds 
on and Ehirvalion, by J. J. Mae- 

intyre, London, 1841.— Liifcv on (ho Covihtion 
t<f Knfflaiidy by li. 'Porrifiis, 1843.—.1 VKUi of 
ihe Art of Voloniaalion, by K. Gibbon Wakefield, 
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Louilou, 1849.—All i-svjvy Vvber ifaUniiHche 
AiLsvxmdn'ung vnd t^li/arhcif in Jlidicnische 
(lypH-Fignmi, von W. K.adon, Leijizio, 1891.— 
liepuHs of Oi'cysea SePlcment CtimmiUei\ I’iirl. 
Paper (Lvi. 1801, 1^107),'19^2-3.J c. a. u. 

[For the effect on tlio country Avhioh receives 
the emigrants, see Immigration.] 

EMINENT DOMAIN. This term, in 
constant use among Amorican lawyers and 
publicists, but still hardly familiar in England, 
seems to bo derived from a phrase of Grotius 
{Dc Jure Belli ae FacU, 1. i. ch. iii. vi. § 2) 
where, speaking of the attributes of supreme 
public authority in a state, he says: “in 
quibiis comprehenditur et dominium einincns 
quod civitaa habet in fives et res civiuin ad 
usum publicum.” That is to say, there is in 
every state a paramount authority over the 
persons aud projicrty of its subjects for matters 
of public advantage. It will be carcl'ully 
observed that this is not a right of properly, 

• and is quite independent of the laws or doctrines 
as to the tenure of any kind of piopcrty which 
pro\ail in lliis or that state. Where the state, 
or a public department, in a curporato cajiacity, 
or as an ideal or “moral” prison, is tiie 
owner of any property, its rights are the 
ordinary rights of an owner. The right or 
power now in question is to sujtcrscde tlie 
ordinary rights of the subject, whatever they 
may bo. In otlier passages Grotius calls it 
“ fiu|t(!rcmiuent,” as if to make this clear. 
Doing a power above ordinary legal rights, it 
can be set in motion only by an excrci.<e of 

* legal sovereignty ; in other w’ords it can take 
effect in A civilised state, cxcojit perhaps in 

^singular emergencies, only by oxprcs.s legislation 
or under some autiioiiljy cojjferred by evpiohS 
legislation. This [lassage alone does not make 
it clear w'hother Grotius conteinplatsd the 
right or power of “ eminent domain ” as some¬ 
thing capable of being in frequent and normal 
action, and having a settled place in the institu¬ 
tions of public law. Pei)yi]i8 ho was here 
thinking i/iher of impre.ssing <ncn for service 
against an invader, enterrag on jirivate land to 
make fortifications (a y^pwer attiibutcd to t.iie 
crown from ancient times by the common law 
of England), taking horses and )*rovi.sion3 for 
urgent military needs, and the like. Hnt in a 
later chapter (1. fii. \h. xx. vii. § 1) he dis¬ 
tinctly jjjjysfuat it is not merely an emergency 
power, buicxists for the sake of the public 
weal in general, Ifi modern ii.sage wc speak of 

^ eminent doma^p ” only as exoreisablc wdth 
regard t# pro]»crty, , Experience has shown 

«fliat many objects u(*public utility and necessity 
cannot bo effected without overriding the 
ordinary rfights of owners, and especially tlie 
right of parting with one’s proiiorty, if at all, 

.only on such terms as one thinks fit to acccjit. 
On the other hand it is fouj^d ncceasary or I 
expedient to make interference of this kind as I 


-r-- 

little burdensome to the individual as la con¬ 
sistent with accomidishing the jiublic objects in 
view, and to avoid, both ii^'act and in appear¬ 
ance, anything like arbitrary disturbance of 
private riglits. Hence the exercise of aove- 
leignty in this kind is redueed to rule and 
lirought under legal and jmiicial categories. 
Under names denoting elLlict the jiowcr itself, 
as “eminent domain” in Aineiica, or the 
principal mode and effect of its exercise, as 
“compulsory purchase ” in England, “expro¬ 
priation pour cause d’utilite publique” in 
France, “ Zwang.senteigiiung ” in Germany 
(w'here, however, “ Exjiroprialion ” is in more 
general use), avp find tlio malbT dealt with, 
on substantially similar lines, in the legislation 
and juriflpnidciiee of most civilised countries. 

'I’he principles recognised, it is believed, in 
all jurisdictions, thougli secured by various forma 
nf jiroccdure, are that jinvate jinqierty is not 
to be taken by comjnilsion unless lor somo 
object of wliich the public utility ha? been 
]*roved, tliat it must not be taken without just 
com]>eiisation, and that the compensation must 
he paid or at least ))ut in the way of imjiartial 
ascertainment before possession can lie rcH[uired, 
The enactment of the French Civil Code “ Nul 
no [lent etro contraint de ccil'T sa [iroprieti, si 
CO iiVst pour cause d'utilite ]mbli<[ue, <*t 
moyennant une justo et pvcal.vblo indcimiite” 
(art. 545) may bo taken as a concise and typical 
stateincnt. It is copied or translated in many 
olhei codes {c.g. Civil Code of Lower Canada, 
art. 407). Tile exorcise of cinincnt domain on 
terms of ju^.t compensation goes bai k, in France, 
to the caily 14lh century (‘jcc l'hilip]>e le IWfl 
ordinance quoted, Law Quart. Acr., iii. 316'' 
A law of 1841 (to be found in the collections^ 
o( Jjns umcUrii) now regulates the [iroceduro in 
France ; it has [irobably served as a model for 
similar legislation in many of the countries 
\sliich have ailopted the Napoleonic codes or 
come under their influence. In England the 
method ha.s been for [iroinotei'S of public vvoiks, 
such as canals, bridgo.s qwr navigable rivers, 
and in later times railway.s, toajqily to parlia¬ 
ment for incorporation* and at the same tiiiio 
to seek the giunt of com]iulsoi-y [lowers. Tarlia- 
inont cannot of courv'C be bound by any jiositivd 
law in the exercise of its supremo jiower of 
iaw’-making, hut’the setUed practice of Parlia¬ 
ment in dealing with priv^ito bills cmbo<lif.'» 
all the essential safeguards. What is call'd 
“proving the ju’eamblo” of a private bill L 
really a quasi-judieial process of establishing, 
by full and olton keenly-contested argument, 
tbe utility of the ]iro]msc(l undertaking. Ck9u 
[wrisation used to be separately provided foi* in 
every Act granting compulsory [lowers to 
land: at length “the multiplicity of such 
statutes and the general similarity of th^i^ 
provisions led to the onactmont of vari-u:* 
general laws, notably the Lands Q^tisos Cop 
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Kolidatiou Aot of 1840, wiiiob,” together with 
later amending Acts dealing with particular 
mattersof procedurj^ “ U really a coderegulating 
the law and piuctiA of the eminent domain." 
(Mr. Carman F. Randolph in Law Quarterly 
RevieWi iii. 323). “Lands Clauses Acta” and 
“Compensation” are the English lawyer's 
praetieal catch-words on the sabject. The 
ultimate feudal sujieriority of the crown has 
nothing to do with eminent domain, although 
the two tliing.s have sometimes been confused 
even by able writei’s. It is sufTicient to say 
that the ]»rinci])lcs are the same, and tiio 
praetice alike in all essential matters, in Fiance, 
where feudal tcimres have long been abolished, 
and in the United States, where tlicy never had 
niiy clleetivo existence. 

Kininent domain has been described by the 
higho.st Americiin autliority, the Supreme Court 
of Uie United Stales, as “tlie right which 
belongs to the society or to the sovereign of 
(lis[iosiiig ill cases ot necessity, and for the 
public safety, of all the wealtli contained in 
the Stale"— rollanVa Ica^ce v. Jlitymi (1844), 
15 Curtis, 391, 39.5, s.c. 3 How. 212. It is 
c.-ireliilly distingnislied by American publicists 
from the light, which they call the police 
}Diver, of restniining the use of private 
jiropeity in ways which may he dangerous, 
otleiisivc, or otlierwise injurious to the public 
weal. Tlie specially full (lisemssimi and tlelini- 
Uoii of these topics in the United Slates 
pH'ceed.s from the fact that the legislative 
poi\er, i»olh of the federal and of the slate 
govcinmcjits, i.s not unlirniled, but must lie 
exuiv’i.-ed in conformity with the con.>titiitions 
of the United States and of the respective 
staks of tl.e union. 

fAnierican treatises on Cnustilntional Law ; 
Kent’s VomvT., ii. 330, and ch xv. of Cooley on 
{'Mn^Htutuihol lindtatimi will sullice for most 
Lneirial ]vurpose.s; also recent \\orks on Eminent 
Itiiiiiain by liC'Wis, 188S ; and Mill, 2nd «'(!. same 
ilaki.—In Eiiglaml, Oripps on the Vrinciplcs oj 
*h'' J,tno oJ Vonijienmtionf 3rd ed. 1802. Mr. 
I.’andolpl/s article iiliot-o cited, L.Q.ll., iii. .311, 
rJies a convenient general^iew.] p. p. 

EMjMERY i>e Sept Fontaines, Hknki 
O 11 AKLK.S (1789-1842), was chief ongiiioer of 
the I'onts d Chamt^^c.s. He supennteuded the 
eonstniction of the canal of Sakit Maiir, and ol’ 
the liiidge over (])« Seine at Ivry, and about 
live miles of sewers and si.x miles of watcr- 
conduits were laid liy him in UaHb between 1832 
and 1840. He princiiiully wrote on subjects 
connreted with his ]U‘ofcssion, but published in 
1837 a short pamphlet of thirty-two jiages, 
AmclinratUm da sort dcs Oncriers dons Ics 
Travattx Fublicd, in wbieh he eondensed the 
results of his own experience of the state of 
workmen cnqiloycd in extensive luililie works, 
lie strongly advocated the arbitration of the 
^tate Inrjiaitwrs in all oontontions arising be¬ 


tween contractors for the State and their work- * 
men, and the rcsponstj^ility, according to the 
case, of the State or of the head contractors for 
accidents or ill-health resulting from unhealthi- 
ness of work. He gives some interesting statis¬ 
tical details on the amount of indemnities al¬ 
lowed under these heads of the principal works 
he had superintended. On an average, they 
amounted to 35 franca (say £1:88.) jiercoae, and 
to the proportion of 3, 2*25, and 0*50 francs per 
1000 francs (28. .5d., l.s. lO^d. and .5d. iier£40) 
of the gross cost of woiks performed. E.Ca. 

EMPANEL. To put the names of J.Tymen 
on a list which is called the panel. e. s. 

EMPHYTEUSIS. An cxjircasion of Roman 
law, for the permanent letting of land at a 
chief rent, called R'lisio. The tenant v/as, for 
all pMctic.!! purposes, the owner of the land 
(ep. Kev). E. S. 

EMI'IRICISM. Empiricism is a tcira of 
somewhat vague import. Perhaps it is oftenest 
used in an unfavourable sense to describe the 
frame of mind of one who cannot or will not 
mason from general jnineiplcs, but guides him¬ 
self in every emergency by reference to particu¬ 
lar experiences. Consistent enqiiricism in this 
sense is, stiictly s])caking, impossible. The 
emi'iiie who mo.st loudly disclaims recourse to 
general propositions must emj'loy them ns soon 
as he begins to apply liia cmjiirical wisdom. 
He must reflect somewhat after this fashion :— 
The present case resembles, or does noi re¬ 
semble, certain cases which I have known. 
Therefore certain results which followed in 
those cases are likely, or are unlikely, to ensue • 
in this case. Therefore 1 0 .glit, or I ought 
not, to take such and sve.h inoasurca. Here * 
the most serupiiloiis em^’iic is reduced to em¬ 
ploy both induction aiui dfduclion, to form a 
theory apjilicablo to more than the single case 
before him ; in a word, to have recourse to 
gi-ncral reasoning. It is true that he may not 
utter his argument aloud, that he may be hini- 
sedf unconseious that ho is arguing. Men of 
practical genms(s\fliether soldiers 0 %tate.?incn, 
iiu‘!i of bnsii)e.<s, or medical men, often carry out 
extrcmel\ eomplieated and subtle proee?ses of 
reasoning which they tiavo no time to note, 
which language is hardly adequate to express, 
ami which itroduce u]inn bystanders the eifect 
of a h.ajipy uiiaceounlabl# kflack. Such men 
are often mistaken for more empii-ft^l^t that 
is only because they theorise so rapnTvand so 
well. 

Empiricism, in so far as it ^ serious, mny be 
described as an illogical protest agidnst the 
abuse of logic. Mo.st jicftons of ^^ystematio 
mind are in .such a Inirry to complete a system 
that they will not take lime either io^isccrtain 
all the facts important to bo known or to give 
to each knowm fact its due place and signili- 
cauco. Accordingly they make wild work when 
they apply their systems to the facts of life, 
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Tbo mischief thus occasioned has often led men 
ot real sagacity to exjirciis themselves os though 
all reasoning were useless in practice, whilst 
they only meant to fuy that any reasoning 
which is to bo of use in practiuo must lu' 
dilhcul t. 

Tho empiric and the theorist liave by turns 
exerted a dominating influence upon tho study 
ol'political economy among all nations. Until 
the 18th century books of oeonomic theory were 
comparatively few, and tlieir ])raetical influence 
was comparatively small. Statesmen and the 
public sought economic guidance chiefly from 
persons actually engaged in iiidustiy and com¬ 
merce. Of this empirical wisdom Sir 'I’homas 
Ghesuam may be taken as a favourable imstancc. 
If its admonitions were now and then disre- 
garded, this was leas in deference to the opinion 
of economic theorists than in deference to a 
snpjioscd interest of government or doeti ine ol 
religion or morals. But in tho course of the, 
18th century theoretical writers u})on jiolititiil 
economy began to acquire an unjU'ccedented 
autliority. To tlieir teaching ehielly ivas due 
tho revolution in favour of individual freedom 
and unrestrained competition whicdi filled the 
fifsthalf ofthe 19th century. Since (lie niiddh' 
of that century eiiipiricism lias j)ciliaps I'cgauied 
some of its former jiower. ’I'he views oi Adam 
Smith and his immeiiiate snecc.ss()rs wore pel- 
haps more deeply coloured by the cireuinstaiices 
of tiioir own age than they themsidi'cs could be 
conscious of, or ivoiild liave admitted at tbo 
time, for nothing is more diflicult even for the 
deepest thinker than to clear himself of the inllu- 
cnce of the atmosjiherc in whicli he move.s and 
has moved all his life. The correction of eco¬ 
nomic doctrine hy later students has made the 
main theory enuuciatea at onco more accurate 
and comprehensive, and less easy of pnidical 
application. Political power has passed to 
classes who do not read political economy, and 
politicians do not think it jinident to quote 
economists. But political economy may regain 
its formef influence when it ». more generally 
studied and its lessom* arc enforced liy the 
atem^,eaching of actual cxpeiionee. F. u. M, 

EllPLOYJiRS ANt^ E.\IPLOYED. During 
recent years economic writers liave been bring¬ 
ing into gi-eatcr prominence the functions of 
the employer in •imJlistrial allairs. The older 
EnLdiab^ ecifaoTnists regarded the agents eon- 
cenicd in The production of wealth as three in 
number, viz. lan{f, labour, and eajiiUl; and 
in a similar w^y they considered tliat tho 
classes •'mcernca in the distribution of wealth 
were three in m^nber also, vi/. landlords, 
labourrrs,and capitalists. The landlord received 
lent, tljo labourer wages, and the cajutalist 
profits. .They analysed inf^ced tiie .share of the 
capitalist w piioKiTs tnto tbo constituent ele¬ 
ments of interest on cajutal, insurance against 
risk, and wages of Biii*crintendance or manago- 


meut; but they did not apparently eflfcablish 
any distinct conception in their own minds— 
nor <Ud tliey omlcavoiir to instil any such com 
oojition into tho minds of ^ loir roaders—of the 
employer as separate from the capitalist. Ami it 
was natural that they should adopt this po.sition; 
for it is only ivitli tho modern development of 
the Ba.s'KINu and BiLU-BuoKiNd system, which 
permits of the systematic lending of capital by 
one man, or body of men, to another, aii<l only 
also witli the modern growth of large imlus- 
tries (see Laucu anu Small Tiiadk) that the 
funrticns of the employer have acquired a 
marked and separate importance of their own. 
Under the Domkstic System of Industuy, 
wliicdi previously prevailed, manufacture was 
carried on mainly in the hon.sos ol craftsmen, 
who were generally employers on a small scale, 
W’orking fin the most p;uL for a marki't near at 
hand, the coiuluions of whifli varied but little, 
mid supidyiiig in tho nuiiu from ficir oivn 
ivsoinccs the eai>if,al needed for con4i:cting 
ihcir iiudiiess. Ihit, with the changes Cviusu- 
queiit on the iNDiisTUiAL Revolution at 
tlic close of the ISlh and the o])i'Tiiiig of the 
19th eciitmy, mauufactuiiiig imlusiry passed 
!rom villages to towns, and Itmm the htmso of 
the craflsman to the factnry of the cnqiloycr. 
The fuiu'tioiis of the i'miih)y«'r as snch became 
important; for he b.ml to anlu’ipate the fluctu¬ 
ating demands of a worbl-wide maikot, and to 
direct tho operations of a mnltiludc of workmen 
who were engaged under an organised system 
of minute .Division up Lmjouk on small 
portions of woik, all of which were noco.ssary 
to, and formed jiait of, a comph-to manufacLurc. 
He now actjuii'cd also to some extent a sejiarate 
charactci from that of the capitalist; foi, 
although he genei-ally pussesseJ .some capital ot 
hi.s own, he could, tlirougli the agency of 
bankers and others, obtain the loan of further 
capital from ilioso who <lid not with to enter 
on active husincss lor thcmselv(.«, hut were 
glad to receive interest for tiic use of their 
surplus wealth. And hence at the ineHent 
time, wdiile it is recognised tiiat the fuiictioii- 
of the emjiloyer aiidi of tho capitaiisL are to 
some extent as a general rule combined in one 
j'crsoii, and while it is still held by most writers 
that the term profits should be understood an 
including inlcrost on wajiiLal as well a« wages 
or earnings of fiuperintcndij|ieo or management 
it is also considered that an adequate classitie.i 
tion of tliosc among w horn tlio wealth jiroiluad 
in a country is distriViutcd should assign i 
distinct place to employen as Hiuh, uc.d hy 
some writers it is urged that th>j term ‘ prati s 
should he conlbied to that jwiit oi the employe. ’ 
receipts which belong to him as such, 
is, to his earnings or wagc.s of Tnauagemeiif. or 
supcniitemleiice, and should not be cxtelidid to 
the interest whicli he obtains as a c-tpitali d, lor 
himself, or liands over to Himio one else 
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whom he has procured a loan. This last view ' 
is held, amongst others, by tho American econo¬ 
mist, General F. JL Walker, who, together with 
lUgoliot in Englaa, has been specially iiistrn- 
mental in bringing the importance and distinc¬ 
tive character of the functions of the employer 
into due prominence. He has even adopted 
{Political EcoTwmy, pt. iv. oh. iv.) a theory 
whicli regards tho profits of the employer, using 
the term profits in this narrow sense, os being 
of the nature of Rent, and depending for 
amount on the natural ability possessed, and 
the opportunity enjoyed, by dilfcront employers, 
in the same way as tho economic rent of land 
depends on its fertility and situation. But 
among English writers, at any rate, the term 
profits is gcnemlly cm]doyed in the wider sense; 
nithongli ilierc is a gi’owing tendency to regard 
that juirt of them wliich represents earnings or 
wage.s of management or superintendence, as 
governed by similar laws to those whieh deter¬ 
mine tho camingH of labour generally. 

The emidojmr’s labour, it is held, is labour of 
a high, and indeed of a special class, but it is 
noiiu the less labour, and it must not bo con- 
f'oniided in any way with interest on capital 
(see Eausinos and Inteuest Fund). Bagehot 
has compared {Jkonomu Shulicji, pj), 53, etc.) 
the modern employer to the editor of a news- 
|taper, or the general of an army, and lias 
rcmark’.d in a .striking passage that just as tlie 
geiieial of an army is “ now'adaya a man at the 
far end of a telegrajdi—a Count Moltke with 
his head over Home papers—who sees that the 
proper j)ersons are slain, and who secures tlie 
victoiy,” so in conmierce the “whole” is now 
“an all'air of money and management—of a 
thinking man in a dark ollie.e computing the 
jtriees of guns or worsteds.” The employer 
“settles what gocxl.s shall be made, and what 
not; what brought to market, and what not. 
lie is the general of the army ; he fixes on the 
plan of operation.s, orgauise.s its mean.s, and 
superin) ends its execution. If he does this 
'Veil, the business 8U(j:cee.ds and continues; if 
he docs it ill, the business fails and cea.ses. 
Everything dej^nds on the correetiie.sa of the 
unseen decisions, on the secret sagacity of tho 
deicrmitiing mind.” In a similar way OeneDil 
{Wages Qncstiim, eh. xiv.). after remark¬ 
ing that the conditions of admission to tho 
employing class arc*a “long self-initiation, a 
high premium of immediate loss, and a groat 
degree of uneeidainty as to ultimate success,” 
quotc-s from M. Courcollo-Seueuirs Operations 
'Ir, Eanque (p. 392) an enumeration of tlie 
qualities which an employer should iH) 880 ss. 
'I’hey are “du jugemont, du bou sons, de la 
formote, de la decision, une appreciation froide 
et calme, une intelligence ouverto et vigilante, 
}ieu d’imagiuation, boaucoup do m^mou'o et 
d’application ” (judgment, good sense, firmness, 
decision, a calm and cool temper, an open and 
tOL. I 


alert mind, little power of imagination, groat 
power of memory and application). Professor 
and Mrs. Marshall {Ecxmmicsof Industry, bk. Hi. 
ch. ix. § 4, old edition^ regard the work of the 
employer as consisting of two main varieties, 
“The first is that of organising tho production ; 
of determining what shall be made, and how it 
shall be made; and of deciding whore and 
when to buy and sell. AVe may,” they remark, 
“adopt an American term and call tliis engineer^ 
ing the business. Tlic second part of his work, 
which may be called that of s^ipei'inl^'ndence, 
consists in providing for the proper canying 
out of bis instructions.” As the size of the 
business increases, tho employer tends more 
and more to depute the duties of superintend¬ 
ence to subordinate managers and foremen, and 
to conee.ntrate his own thought anti attention 
on tlm engineering of tho business. To some 
extent he becomes, as Bagehot lias aptly ex¬ 
pressed it {Economic Studies^ p. 59), like a 
cabinet minister, who may be shifted from 
one department of .state to another in suceessful 
relianco on the specialised knowledge, of tho 
subordinate permanent ofiicial.s. He ceases 
indeed to bo personally acquainted with his 
actual workmen, but ho is able to bring liis 
ability and expericiiCH to bear more exclusively 
on the w'ork of management. “The higlicst 
class of emi>loyers,” writes General Walker 
{Political Econovnf, pt. iv, ch. iv.) consists of 
tliose “rarely-gifted ])ci'.soiis who, in cordon 
phra.so, .seem to turn everything they touch 
into gold ; whose ccmmcrcial dea!iiig.s liave the ^ 
air of magic ; who have such power of insight 
as almo.st to seem to Have the powm* of fore- ^ 
.right; who are so resolnue aid )irm in temper 
tliat apprehensions au<| -larms, and rejieatcd 
.shoAs of disaster, never cause tliem to relax 
tlieir hold or change tiicir course; who have 
such command over men that all with whom 
they have to do acquire vigour from the contact, 
and work for them a.g they would not, i'er]iap.s 
could not, work ^ for others, just as groat 
cajitains (see In^iustuv, Oaftains v>f) inspire 
thoir armies with a •*conlidence which ^lone 
goes far to make thciji invincible.” Below 
these men come a “much larger” class of a 
“high order of talent, though without genius 
or anything savouring of magic men of 
natural mastery, sagacious,\ro\npt, and resolute 
in their avocations.” Then comcAh'''**^‘n)cn 
who, on tho whole, do well, or pretiy well, in 
business ; ” and lower doivn come a “ multitude , 
of men who are found in the c<^i1j’o 1 of hu.sincas 
entorfiriscs for no very goqd reason that can be 
seen by those-who know thelu.” The j>a.s3agC8 
which have been quoted will suillciontly' indi¬ 
cate tho nature of the work and qualities 
required of a modem employer, and will explain 
the high remuneration which he often com¬ 
mands. The average earnings, indeed, of 
employers scorn now to be falling, with the 

* ' 2 z 
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general diffusion of education and tho rapid 
spread of inventive discoVery. But tho modern 
world of business ollbrs greater opportunities for 
exceptional talont and Extraordinary luck than 
have i)erha])8 ever before been afforded ; and 
the amount of capital and of labour placed at 
the disposal of a single employer is frocjuontly 
very considerable. The employer is in a sense 
tho pivot on which the modern world of indus¬ 
try revol>j^s, and the di.slincLive }iroininence 
into which he has been brought in more recent 
economic litej’aturc has conduced to gi’cater 
dofinitenoss in (iiiestions of distribution gener¬ 
ally, anti in particular in tho consideration of 
three matters of the first importance. The 
concc})tion that a conflit^t between labour and 
capital is involved in the relations of einjdoyors 
to employed is shown to be somewhat mislead¬ 
ing ; for the ejjiployer is in a sense a labourer 
as well as the employed, and he often does not 
furnish himself tlic wliolc of the capital wliich 
ho uses. It may even be supplied by indi¬ 
viduals who arc themselves cm])loyod in his 
own or in other trades, d’ho emjdoycr is in 
reality a middleman, a kind of “buffer” inter¬ 
vening between one set of in<li\iduals and 
another; and, while he may have to bear the 
first brunt of tlie couflict, he may also shift 
part of the burden on to others. Tlio conflict 
is not then entirely, though it m<ay be partly, 
behveen labour and ca])ital; but it is in some 
degree between one class of labourers and 
another, who are both interosted in obtaining 
, tho supply of cajiital on advantageous terms, 
and arc op the other hand ros])Cctively anxious 
t to secure for themselves the larger share of the 
jU’oduce remaining when the claims of (;a[iital 
have been met. Anotficr cjuestion, on which 
considerable light is thrown by the modern 
analyses of distribution, is the question of 
co-oporative production (see Co-opkkatjov). 
This has sometimes been represented as a 
question of combining the functions of ca[)itAl 
and Jabouj' in the persons tof tho same indi¬ 
viduals ; hut in reality, as Oorfcral Walker has 
shown [IVages QueatUm, cli. xv.), it involves 
tlie elimination of tha employer. Tho work¬ 
men wish to take the rcspou-sihilities of manage¬ 
ment upon tlicmselves, and to secure for their 
own benefit the of the employer. They 

arc unable *to di.spcu.so with capital, even if 
they Wrt»iain such a wish ; and they may 
acquire ea)utal, aniJ become capitalists, without 
•co-operative production. But the object, at 
which tjiey really aim; ls more difficult, f^ the 
functiohs of the ei^oycr are very important, 
and they are making an attempt to undertake 
them themselves.. A third and last question, 
which i^ affected by the distinctive imporUnec 
of these functbiw, is that of Sooiai.ism (j.v.) 
Modem' socialist writers represent Iho products 
• Df manufacture as due entirely *0 the labour of 
the actual ^orkmen, and thBi'cfore a^belonging I 


I of right to them. They regard tho employer 
as an exploiter and robber of labour, and thoy 
consider profits os the outcorie of the surplus 
value (cp. Valijk) of what tffo labourer jiroduces 
over what is roi]uirod for his subsistence. This 
theory of surplus value is fallacious in otlier 
respects; but part of its error may be traced to 
a failure to distinguish tho functions of the 
employer as such from those of the cajutalist as 
sucli, and to sepai-ate that jiorlion of profits 
whieli forms the reward or caniiiiga of the 
difficult work of inanagoineiit from that which 
is simply and solely interest on capital. 

[Ill addition to the books moiilioiied above the 
.stiuleut should consult .1. S. Mill, I’oHtical Econ- 
oviji, bk. ii. ch. xv. for the older delinitinn oi 
profits, mill the Boston Quarterly Journal of Econo- 
inics for 1888 and 1893 for the controversy raised 
by Geiuiral Walker’s Theorj/ of Ilvsiness l*rqfita. 
Reference should be. ni.ade to Mar.shall’s J^mtcifles 
of Eronomics, bk. iv. cii. xii., bk. vi. clis. vii. and 
viii., and 8idgwick’s PoUtkul Ecanonnj^ bk. ii. 
c.lis. i. and viii., for tlio (hsposition to regard the 
labour of ein}>loyer.s as subject to the laws uffect- 
iiig labour generally. For the teudciicy to a fall 
in average jirofits Leroy-Beaulieii’s “ EHsai sur la 
Tii}ariition des rickesses, ch. xi. and the Report oj 
tlie huinsirial Remuneration Cmference, 1887, 
]i]>. 4, etc. and 186, etc., should ho studied. 
Pll'r^to^(^, nnierMhmergeitjinn. —H. v. Mangoldt, 
Eir Lehre rom P ntm\‘hvKTgenrinn. —Loriti, Iai 
retuHta fondiaria e la sua elisione naiunde (see 
also ENTKBriiKXEim).] i.. r. p. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT, 1880, 
48 k 44 Yict. r. 42, extend.s and regulatc.s the 
liability of emjdoyer.s to hiake comyicnsation 
fv)r ]tei'sonal injuries suffered by workmen in 
their service. At coniinun law the liability 
of an employer ililfered witli respect t(' 
persons in ins cmjiloyiuent, from that with 
respect to persons not in his cnqdoyment (sen 
Common Employment, Doctrine of). lie 
wa.s not liable to his servants for the con.se- 
(picnecB of acts done by fcllow-.scrvanta in tlic 
course of their service. He wa.s, liowcvcr, 
liable to them for injui?ns resulting from the 
negligence of himself or his partner. Thus lie 
was bound to take Inasonable care that his 
plant and machinery were in a safe condition, 
and that servants selected by him w'^re com¬ 
petent to their work. But liis liability to 
persons not in liis service wa.s far more exten¬ 
sive. He was liable for« injuries caused t'> 
them by his servants, even when he had not 
been guilty of any negligence, even when 
he ha^l expre.ssly forbidden the act producing 
injurious consequences. The ditrcrcnco of th- 
emjdoyor's liability towards his servant* aiu' 
towards the public came to bo mote o]i]»reBsively 
felt as industry was more and more coiicentTH-tcd 
in huge concenis, such as railways and factories, 
where the range of choice between employers 
limited, and .service involves co-operariou with 
a multitude of other “hands" i^ut whose 
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i!i;3ivid«al caro,or dexterity iiobo<ly can learn 
much. The influence of the working' chusa wa.s 
exerted to nhtaiji a nindincation ol' tlio common 
law, and the Kinj^yei-s’ Tjia])iUty Act cnihudies 
a comprnniiHe on the .suhjoct. It jii'ovides 
lhat in five specified ciwe.s the workman who 
has sustained injury tlirouf'li the, action of a 
fellow-workman may brin,<( an action h-r redress 
as tlnnigh lie wore not in the sriiiio eniployiiient. 
Where the injury arise.s fioiii (]) any di'lect in 
the works, jdaiit, or nuieliinery; (2) the neglect 
of any }n‘rson su]ie]iiileii(lnig ; (1^) the. neglect 
ofniiy liersnn whose onlers the workman was 
hound to obey ulieii the injury took jihieii; (4) 
the act ot any I'ellow-Hcivant done in obedience 
to the rules, by laws, or iirstruetioiis (iriiiipro]ier 
nr (h-lective) o!' the enijdi'yer or his delegate ; 
(f)) the iiegligcuee ol’aiiy signaliiuin, pointsman, 
or j)ersoii liaving cluirgo ol a loeomotive on 
a lailway, the woikimni is put ou Die same 
fooling with the jmhlic. The act excluded 
SI amen, domestic, servants, and any s<!i vant not 
employed in mauiial lahoiii. If tlic injury 
]uoved fatal, the riglil ol action jmssci! to the 
ilearl m.'iu's rc|»)rsi'iil!iti\'c. A new juineiplo 
witli U'gaid to Lmployei's’ Liability uas intro¬ 
duced l»y the Workmen's (.'onipcnsation Act, 
IStif, by which, in ceitain employments, woik- 
mcn had 1 In- right to compensation toi all iiijuries 
received wlidc in the jierlormanec of tln ir duties 
entirely ii'H'speeiivc of m‘gligence. Tin' Work¬ 
men’s ('oinpen.sarion Act, llMXi, extended this 
iiglil to all pci’sons in service incluiling siMinen, 
hill exeluiliilg tlie nav.al, military, and ]K)Iioe 
services, ])rr.soiis earning more than a 

year not by maiinal hihonr, casual lalionrcrs, 
etc. Tlic conditions of claim uie (1) personal 
injury by nccide.nt (see Na'I’kinal Tnsuiiance, 
WoiiKMES’s (toMi'j;Ns\ri<iN, etc.), wilful in- 
jiiiy exidudod exci'jtt when resulting in death or 
jierinaiient disablement, hut ineliiding death or 
disablement from indnstiiul di.seiuses; (2) the 
iiei'idcnt must arise out of and in Urn cmiise 
ol' employment. The mc;niing of tins was 
liiorougiily consideird in /h iniiav. iriiitc il' Co, 
(HUT), A.C. 47D. (lonerally tlio employer is 
liable for accidents ha])^>eiiing to workman going 
t(» or leaving the work ])reniises if the latter is 
following a recognised way, hut ho must not lie 
injured through choosing tlie most daiigeioua 
way [Lnnc'tahirc, e/e,, A'//, v. Illti/i/eii (1017), 
A.C. : (tl) tfte period of complete disahlo- 
nieiit mit.st he lit least one week ; (4) notice of 
the aceidenl must he gi\en as .soon a.s ])racti» 
cable ; (r>) meflicil examination may he reijuireil. 
The florious and wiltiil mi.scoiiduet of the work¬ 
man forfeits all idaim. d’wo Amending Acts 
were ))as.sed in 101H, and in 1017 and 1910 two 
others provided for additional enm]amaatinn, 
hut these last were repealed, other additions 
sanotioned anil nunieroiis ainomhuents made hy 
the Workmen’s Com]icnsatinu Aet 102tb e.li. 4*2, 
W. A. B. 


EMPLOYING CLASS. General F. A. 
Walker, who has ooilributed greatly to bring 
into due prominence the functions discharged 
by the employer (scl Employers and Em- 
rnoYED) in the modern world of industry, 
draws a distinction (IKagew Question, ch. xiv.) 
between what ho calls a “ false employing 
class” and tho “real employing class,” to 
the latter of which alone these functions in his 
opinion properly belong. The “ f^lso employ¬ 
ing class” includes, in tho first place, those 
who liirc servants who help their employers 
lather to consume the wealth they h.ivc jirevi- 
ously produced than to produce fresli wealth. 

In the second place it includes artisans who 
are eiiqiloycrs on so small a .scale tliat they 
have only single ajiprenticcs ; and in tlie third 
])liice it comprises those wlio are nominally 
emjiloyer.s, but practically arc ]iartners of the 
employed ; and, fourthly and lastly, it contains 
those who “cling to tho skirts” of the profes¬ 
sion. The “real einjiloying class,” tlicrcfore, 
is tlie “comparatively small body of men” 
which is reached by eliiiiinating the.se various 
kind.s of “false” employers. n. n. P. 

I'lMl'LO^’MKNT. i'lio nuinher ol' persona 
eiiijiloycd in the ]icrfornianoc of labour in a 
country obviously cannot exceed tlic number of 
]ier.sons ea]iablc of labour existing in tho country, 
and, as a matter of fact, it is never i'or any length 
of time very much below tins number ; in all 
coiiiiLrie.s the able-bodied unemployed, thclud- 
iiig not only tlie men “out of v/ork,” but all 
others xxlio from x/liatever cause are not engaged 
ill labou’-. arc but a minute fraction of the v liofo 
able-bodied population. Viil-i i-s lulficicnt to 
.show th.at, broadly sp, aking, the number oT 
]ier.soiis om])loyed is ’^galatcd in the main by 
tlie number of ]»erson.s .seeking cmjiloymcnt, or 
in other words, desirous of earning a livelihood 
hy labour. In a small community, say of te.n^ 
or twelve ])ersoius, living in entire isolation from 
their fellows, every one would find it easy 
enough te oblaiikcmploymcnt, though he might 
find that a griat de.vl of employment iiroduced 
very little food. Ilf a gicat eommuni^ where 
co-o]>eration in the ^iroiluction of wealth is 
otfeeted by moans of excliange, the fact that 
there is always a certain small proi*ortion of 
]icrsoiis seeking enijiloyment who are unable to 
find it is chiefly due to*tho circumstance that, 
owing to the division of emplo^ynnv^, every 
kind of ])rod action comes to be carried on by 
[K‘ 0 ]i]o who have by training and experii'ii^'u 
acuuh'cd particular skill in*tliat kind of jiro-, 
ductioii, 80 that when tlio demand Itr any one 
commodity sbickeiiH aud*the number of those 
who produce it has to be reduced, or at any rate 
not increased at its normal rate, lAie jicmons 
deprived of this employment arc not im- 
mediately absorbed in other employments. 

[Marshall. Kletnents of Keonmmes qf /ntiiArtry, 

pp. 368,360 ] *•«' 
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EMPLOYMEITT OF WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN IN AGRICTJLTUEE. See Fe- 
HALE Labour. 

EMPLOYMENTS. $36 articles on Labour. 

EMPTION. The nglit of the crown, oxcr- 
oised from timo immemorial, to take and buy 
“at its need” or “for its use” an indclinite 
amount of commodities, at such price or on such 
terms of payment as the circumstances of the 
jase might warrant. It was claimed by Edward 
I. in 1297 that the king was “ free to buy and 
sell like another ”; the advantage to the crown 
being that such purchases were paid for by 
tallies, and the amount of the nialtolto de¬ 
ducted from the purchase-money (see Mala- 
TOLTa). Hall, IIiRiory of Crnttom Revenue^ 
vol. i. pp. 62, 64 ; (see also Pukemption and 
Purveyance). ii. na. 

EMPTIO-VENDITIO. The Roman contract 
of sale, or of buying and selling as it is called 
in order to denote its bilateral character, is 
formed by one contracting party promising to 
pay a sum of money or price {j)rctium), and the 
other party promising to deliver a thing {tncTx) 
in return. The contract is binding by mere 
agreement between the j^artics, neither requir¬ 
ing any formality nor delivery on one side, and 
JO belonging to the class of contracts called con- 
jcnsual. (see Arles ; Earnest Money), 

a sum of money or other object of value fre¬ 
quently given by a contracting party to afford 
Bvidoaoe of the contract, and a security for its 
fulfilment, is not a requisite of the contract itself, 
ritere can be no contract of emptio- venditio un¬ 
less a determinate price, or a price which can be 
made so {id^eertnin est qmd cerium reddi potent), 
b made part of the agreement. It was at one 
timo a subject of dispute whether the price must 
necessarily be in mone/‘; thus the Sabiiiian 
school of jurists maintained that exchange was 
a 8pecic.s, and the oldest species, of sale, citing 
in support of their view the lines of Homer— 
“Here touched Acli®an barks in quest of wine, 
They purchased it with copjiej and with steel, 
With‘hides* with horned cattle, afid \vith slaves.” 

(Postf’s Gaiue, III. g 141.) 
But th^view prevailed that sale was a contract 
distinguished from barter or exchange by the 
fact that it had for its object the payment of 
a sum of money for a thing. 

When the cout^^c' •■f emptio-venditio is com¬ 
plete th^endor is bound to deliver the thing 
to the purclSacr and the purchaser to pay the 
price of the thing, •but one pail^ cannot be 
impelled to perfojm his part if the other will 
aot porfoim on his side. The obligatio#of 
tl^ vendor is not to ttiako the purchaser owner 
3f t^e thing, but only to give him i>osaession 
)Ht. If,,howevor, the purchaser is evicted by 
i t^d party who has a superior title, the 
Fepdor fs obliged^to make good to him the loss! 
D^hership of the thing does not pass to the 
[ftrehaser until possession pf it Has been de- 
- ^ 


livered to him and he has paid the price, if it 
is a ready-money transaction. But though the 
property has not passed to thfi purchaser, he is 
subject to the risk of its accidental 

loss, i.c. of loss which cannot be attributed to 
the negligence of the vendor from the time of 
entering into the contract {respuit empiorx). 
This rule is only applicable where there is a 
a])ecifio object appropriated to the contract. If 
the thing is detenninod only by its genua or 
kind, the risk does not attach to the purchaser 
until the thing has been weighed, measured, or 
counted, and the purchaser has had notice of 
this having boon done. The purchaser, on the 
other hand, could claim all acccasions and 
profits of the thing bought arising between the 
making of the contract and the date of delivery. 

The vendor is liable on account of defects in 
the thing sold, not only when he represents 
that they are absent, or fraudulently conceals 
their existence, but, according to the law estab¬ 
lished ])y the edict of the curule ilklileSjVho 
had jiuisdiction over the market, oven on 
account of latent defects of tlie existence of 
which he was unaware. Thus in the Rom.an 
contract of sale there is an implied warranty 
tliat the thing sold is free from defects. Such, 
in brief outline, are the main features of the 
contract of emptio-venditio, with which those 
of the English contract of sale of goods may be 
usefully compared. k. a. w. 

EMULATION, EFi'T.rr.s of, on SoriETY. 
The feeling of emulation may be defined us the 
desire to excel one’s follow-creatures in any 
respect whatsoever. It thus admits of infinite 
variations, produces the most dissimilar consc- 
(jucncos, and gives rise to the most contradictory 
judgments. At its best the spirit of emulation 
is hardly distinguishable from the desire to 
achieve greatness or perfection, at its worst the 
spirit of emulation is hardly distinguishable 
from envy and uncharitableness. It is, however, 
an indestructible in.stinct, which may be schooled 
hut cannot be extirpated, and which U most 
powerful in the most vigorous natures. Further, 
it prom]>ts to unceasing effort because it is 
insatiable. The plain «animal appetites may 
be sated ; but emulation incessantly creates 
anew its object of desire, and, the more it has 
accomplished, finds the more to bo done. Next 
to the instinct of 8 elf- 5 >re 8 ervation and the 
instinct of sex, the instiucUof emulation has 
probably had greater effects than any other 
upon the economic history of mankind. Wo 
may consider its effects shortly under three 
heads: (1) Emulation in accumulating vmilh, 
(2) Emulation in expending wealth, (3) Einula' 
lion in other direction. 

(1) Emulation in accumulating wealth. The 
desire to be richer than one’s neighbot^f^ to 
excel him in the power and consideration given 
by wealth, has been a prime factor in aooaxnnfe- 
tiun. Its force has varied ohiofly |rith twe 
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circumBtancos: with the degree of desire for 
wealth oharacterising any given society, and 
with the proportion of persons who have had a 
ohance of acquiring riches. As to the former 
circumstanoe, societies have differed consider¬ 
ably in the value which they assign to wealth 
in comparison with tlie other goods of life. 
The causes of this difference are too many and 
too subtle to bo enumerated hero ; but among 
the most influential are difl'cront mural and 
religious ideals, different stages of political 
development, different degrees of command 
over the resources of nature. As to the latter 
circumstance—the proportion of persons who 
can indulge a 5})irit of emulation in the pursuit 
of riches is exceedingly variable. In many 
societies a small jiroportion has been above, and 
a large part has been below, any active emula¬ 
tion in wealth. Sometimes a class of nobles 
has owed its pre-eminence rather to birth and to 
military prowess than to riches, and has there¬ 
fore been less emulous of riches. Often a class 
of slaves who were legally incompetent to hold 
property, or of serfs who were not adequately 
protected by law in the enjoyment of their 
property, or a class of underpaid free labourers 
who could barely earn their daily bread and 
nothing more, has found it diflicult or im- 
jwssiblo to rise into a more comfortable condi¬ 
tion, still more to compete in a rivalry of riches. 
In such a case the spirit of emulation dies out, 
because not fed with ho[)e. These remarks 
might be illustrated from the history of mcdiccval 
■Europe, in which the emulation of riches ap¬ 
pears as a great force only in certain classes and 
in certain places. But in such comuiunities os 
our colonies and the United States of America, 
in which material well-being is the accepted 
ideal, in which every citizen has hopes of realis¬ 
ing this ideal, and in which the command over 
natural resources is almost unbounded, the 
emulation of wealth becomes a passion as uni¬ 
versal a.s it is intense, and impels to an amazing 
economic development. 

It is conceivabli^ indeed, that emulation in 
the pursuit of wealth might become so intcuso 
os to lessen, not to Augment, the wealth of 
society. Thus a community of men so zealous 
in the pursuit of wealth that they grudged 
time, trouble, and money for national defence, or 
for alleviating social evils, might end in sub¬ 
jection to a forei^ power or in mere anarchy ; 
and would in either case be reduced to com- 
l^rative poverty. The same result might 
follow if emulation in the puisuit of riches led 
to a universal disregard of commercial intcgiity 
or to a neglect of oil liberal culture. For tliere 
is no instinct which, if left to itself, will not 
Bometimes defeat itself. 

Emulation in expending wealth must be 
token to mean emulation in expenditure which 
is not directly productive. The immediate 
result of such emulation is to lessen wealth. 


Its ultimate result will depend on many con¬ 
siderations. Thus %he wealthy citizens ot 
Home rivalled each other in expenditure on 
public works mtciid<«l for the health and 
recreation of the public; the burghers of 
mediceval Europe in building and endowing 
churches; the uobles of Franco in display at 
Versailles. Clearly each of these modes of 
emulation in expense differed from the rest in 
its ultimate economic effects, although each 
was iu the first iustauco non-]iroductivc. Again, 
emulation in expense has different economic 
results accordingly as it is the emulation of a 
productive or of a non-productive class. The 
coiutier of Vorsailhjs, when ho had squandered 
his fortune, remained poor or had to squeeze 
his dependents. The American, when he has 
spent lavishly in Europe, goes back to his 
country and works yet harder to make another 
fortune. 

(3) Emulation in other directions. Every 
form of emulation soon or late produces economic 
consequences. In all ages wealth has followed 
power, and has been kept by strength. Few 
nations have got wealth and none have kept it 
unless there was an emulation of public spirit 
and military virtue amoug their citizens. In¬ 
tellectual emulation, emulationiii knowledge and 
culture, has always stimulated economic and in- 
diistrial development, and often most effectually 
when it has been most free from sordid motives. 
Thus the wealth of modem Germany is directly 
duo to the intelligence of the ago of Goethe and 
the public virtue cf the ago of Bismarck. Again, 
the cconoinio condition of the later Roma'h 
empire and of the middle (igcs mnsft have been 
considerably affected hy the emulation of ascetfc 
]>ioty which withdrew aj many of the strongest 
wills and keenest infcllects from the world to 
tlio cloister. The immediate result was an 
economic loss, although this may have been^. 
jtavtially countervailed by the civilising influ¬ 
ence of many monastic bodies. Even emulation 
in mere sports i^d pastimes would be fouud to 
influence occAsionally the ecouttfuic ^te of 
society. • 1 ^ 0 . If. 

ENCABEZAMIEl^TO, a contract ^between 
the Spanish treasury and the local authorities, 
by which, after a preliminary estimate of the 
taxes to be levied, the latter engaged to collect 
and remit the amouift. * The first known 
CTieabezamienio goes back to 1491. ,^E. Ca. 

ENCLO^BES. Of "enclosing,” i.e. the 
fonciiig ro9d of land iffhieh had previou^y 
lain open, whether as cojnmon field or as, 
oofcmon waste, wo he^r but littlo*before the 
13th century, when the lieccsaity for statutory 
regulation points to the existence of the custom 
and of dilferencos between the lord* of manors 
and their tenants. About the origin of those 
common rights of pastiire which play so im¬ 
portant a i)art in the liistory of enclosures, 
there has been much conti-ovorsy ; but there it 
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an increasing consensus of opinion as to the 
main legal points. Althfiigh in strict feudal 
tlicory the land belonged to the king as the 
supreme landlord, the lo^ds of manors came in 
course of time to be treated «a owners of Die 
soil within the manor, who in various ways 
granted certain rights over it to their tenants. 
Land might be cultivated by the tenants for 
their lord or for themselves according to a com¬ 
mon system of husbandry, upon certain terms 
which in many cases included certain pasture 
rights. These might be (1) rights over the 
arable laud during the year, when under the 
three-fjcld system it was lying fallow, or during 
the period between haiweat and the sowing of 
seed ; or (2) the right of herding a certain 
number of animals in a common close; or (3) 
rights over the wastes and woods belonging to 
the manor. Whether the lord could from the 
earliest times enclose at will is a matter of some 
controversy, but, by the statute of Merton, 1230 
(20 Hen. III. c. 4), a ])arliamentary sanction was 
given to the enclosure of wastes by the lord of 
a manor, provided that KuHicieiit pasture was 
left for the requirements of las freehold tenants; 
while by the Statute of Westminster, II., 1285 
(13 Edw. I. c. 46), enclosure was permitted as 
against commoners who, without being tenants, 
possessed pasture righta by a special grant. 
Until the middle of the 14th century the cn- 
clostme of open fields in the interests of tillage 
continped, and many agreements were made 
between lords and commoners destroying the 
common rights over the arable land between 
liarvest ana seed-time, and sometimes involving 
exchange ofiand. Since such enclosure simjdy 
il-iplied the rearrangement of estates, and 
required the same resident population as before, 
while the conversion froin^wood and waste into 
arable land—another feature of the time—found 
employment for a larger population, no grievance 
‘could arise, and the agidcultural gain was gi*cat. 
But owing to the scarcity of labour after the 
ravages of the J31ack Death(l 349), and the conse¬ 
quent introdtxition of the leash ^stem, atten¬ 
tion was turned to the ad^autiiges of pasture 
fanning •over tillage. When to these influ¬ 
ences there was added, in* the 15th century, a 
desii’e to promote commercial interests by 
increasing the supply of wool for cxpoidation, 
pasture farming wae still more widely intro¬ 
duced. Sheep- could not be properly reared 
upon opl^ ciJinmons, or upon the small scat¬ 
tered stri})3, and ttfua arose thf iiolicy of 
eriblosiug commons wherever tliis was possible, 
feithcr by jforce, or by voluntary agreement; 
wl^le the profits of liblcp-fanuirig led to the 
convefsion of much, arable into i>asture land. 
Teaants w^re encouraged to consulidutc their 
4 )oldings, to exchange their strips in the open 
fields foh .separate farms, and to divide the 
eoibihon })asture with the lord, or^ some way 
to%iaIce an agreement with him. Trie economic 


advantage of enclosure for grazing purposes 
was doubtless great, but the social and political 
dangers were considerable, os^was pointed out 
by many contemporary ^^Tite^|fr who dwelt upon 
Llic depopulation of vast tiuota, the diminished 
sphere foremployinent, the incrcaseof jwiupcrism, 
the pressure of evictions, and the loss of custom¬ 
ary rights. Those evils became more apparent 
after the dissolution of the monasteries; the 
earlier agiicultural system had been retained 
on many estates which were confiscated, and 
thus passed under tiic new system, while the 
customary rights of the tenants wore hold to 
be overridden by the royal grant. Various 
statutes were enacted throughout the 16th 
century for the encouragement of tillage, but it 
was not until its close that the danger ]ia8scd 
away. Edward issued a commission in 
1.048, to investigate the matter throughout the 
country, but it was unable to put an end to the 
social discontent, which found an exiuTssion in 
Kelt’s Rebellion in 1549. The subject Vas 
summarised in the eliargo read by .Tohn Hales 
at the oixjning of the commission, and in the 
Brief Coiiceipt if Biiijlish Boliaj (sec cd. 1893 
under the title of A discourse of the Cummu7t- 
v'nd of this Ilcahn of Einjlmf and article by 
Miss E. Lamoiul, Englidi l/is/oricul Brvino, 
1891). By the close of Elizabeth's reign com¬ 
plaints about enclosures in the interest of jiasturo 
farming seem to have ceased ; this was i)ai tly 
due to the encouragement given to th(} grow'th 
and ex})ort of corn, a course wdiich had a more 
beneficial effect in reviving tillage than the 
many statutes jtassed witli that object. From 
this time onwards eiiclDsiire of waste and 
comniou fields alike is chiefly advocated iu the 
interest of tillage, not of pasture. In the 17tb 
century many writers advocated enclosures of 
common fields for the improvcinent of tillage. 
Stc]>swore taken for the draining and enclosing 
of the fens under the direction of Cornelius 
A^ermiiyden, a Zealander, while the Earl of 
Bedford headed an enterprise for enclosing tho 
level which Leal’S his name. In each case the 
undertakers were rewardeef with a jiortioii of 
tlie lands thus rcclaimoil, and this led under 
the Commonwealth to serious riots on the jwirt 
of the fon men, whose customary rights were 
thus sot aside. The only other noteworthy 
feature in tho histoi’y of 1 lith-centiiry enclosing, 
was occasioned by the liiij^ncial necessities 
of Charles I., which lc<I him to institute pro¬ 
ceedings against those who ha<l encroached upon 
the royal forests. Heavy lines were imposed 
upon olfenders who had thus enclosed, but it 
is doubtful whether the king derived as niucli 
profit from this source pf revenue as ho had 
anticipated. 

Until tlie reign of Charles II. enclosures were 
olToctod by agreement between the owners of 
land and those who possessed rights of common, 
comtuissionci's being appointed to ^ot tbs- 
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lands ; the agiaoment was ratifiod hy the court 
of chancery, or by royal licence where crown 
interests were concerned, bat from the reign of 
Charlce 11. a Va-^'liamcntary sanction was 
required. This only given after the con¬ 
sent of the landlord, the tithe owner, and four- 
tifths of the coniinoners had been obtained in 
favour of enclosure. During the lirst half of 
the 18th century enclosing continued slowly ; 
but the rise of a moneyed class interested in agri- 
culture and willing to spend money on agricul¬ 
tural improvements, the increased use of green 
crops, which raised the profits of tillage, but 
which could not bo ])i’ofitably worked under the 
open-field system, the increase of population 
together with tho withdrawal of a large portion 
from ngricultui'al labour, the dilliculty of pro¬ 
viding a sufTicicnt food-supply and the danger 
of dependence upon foreign countries, together 
with the famine prices pioduced by the French 
wars—all these various causes combined necesai- 
l.itcd tho utmost development of natural 
irM.nrccs, and gave an enormous impetus to 
(‘tichisuro both of o]ien lields and of common 
wastes from about IThO onwards. The late of 
[)Vi)giess is most easily shown by a few ligures. 
In the reign of Aime theie were three private 
bills for eiiclosun!, in that of George I. 16, aiul 
under Gooigc 11. 226, a total of 245 in fifty- 
eight years, while the sixty years of George 111.'a 
reign show tho astoumling minibiT of 3209 
])rivate bills as well as the general enclosing 
act of 1801. Unlike the enclosures of Tudor 
times, those of the 18th century wore entirely 
in tho inti?i(‘'ts of tillage. It is hard to esti¬ 
mate hy how much tlio actual area brought 
unfler tillage was extended, since a great many 
ciiclosurob alfectcd open lields already under 
cultivation. In 1797, when over 1720 jirivate 
biils had been passed, the select committee on 
enclosures roportcil that of tho 46,000,000 
acres which England was .supp(»Red to contain, 
about 7,800,000 were uncultivated wastes, 
while 1,200,000 wore in the state of c«>mmon 
lields, and it has been estimated that about 
4000 parishes, containing open fiehls, chiefly 
in the eastern and some of tho midland counties, 
out of a rough total* of 8500, were enclosed 
between 1760 and 1844. Where such en¬ 
closures took })laeo with due regard to common 
rights the gain was great, as tho castonmiy 
course of agriculture, and* the difficulty of 
introducing chaifges such as machinery or a 
better rotation of crops, wero almost insuper¬ 
able obstacles to improvomeut. Tho enclosure 
of the wastes was also an economic gain, for in 
many cases they wero juoviously worthless, tho 
cattle reared on them wore of an inferior kind, 
and, as Sir John Sinclair jwinied out in an 
address incoriiorated in the report of tho select 
committee of 1795, it was found more profit¬ 
able to hire land for tho breeding of shoop of a 
more valuable sort than to turn them on to a 


common for nothing. Nor must it be forgotten 
that though much sulfcring was jirobably 
inflicted, still it was t social gain to clear some 
districts of an idle and lawless population—the 
haunts of thieves who/omore especially near ths 
capital, were a public nuisance,—while the drain¬ 
ing of vast tracts was not without beneficial 
eft'ccts upon the public health. In many cases 
the enclosures, as carried out, were hurtful to 
tho labourers, whose cotbvgcs had been on the 
commons, and who had been able to keep a 
cow, which was no longer possible wlicn enclos¬ 
ure of the ojien fields and of the waste deprived 
them of customary posture rights—often udth- 
out compensation. The expense of enclosing 
and the loss of pasture rights is one of the 
many causes which contributed to tho dis¬ 
appearance of the yeomanry during this period. 
The force of llio argument against enclosures 
lies in the fact that the poor did not in many 
ca.sea receive comj)ensation for the loss of 
traditional rights. The cnclo.surc bills did in¬ 
deed jirovidc that all legal rights should be 
regarded, and on the whole tlic commissioners 
tiled to act fairly, but the expense of enclosing 
was vory great; much of the money compensa- 
ti(m paid to the commoner was swallowed up 
in legal expenses, and the poor man was doubt¬ 
less at a disadvantage in contesting the rival 
interests of a wealthy neighbour. After receiv¬ 
ing reports from various select committees 
wliieh had communicated with the board of 
agriculture, jjarliameiitin 1801 passed a general 
enclosing act (41 Geo. III. c. 109) with the 
object of clioaponing and facilitating tl\e pro¬ 
cess of e.Kilosurc, and of thus piotectuig tlie 
interests of the poor. Ity tho *act certain 
general provisions wo'c laid down, whlcli 
rendered the private^ acts shorter, though tho 
cx])cn8e of uii application to })arliamciit, and 
of referring contested c,ascs to a parliamentary 
committoc, still remained. ^ 

In 1836 an act (6 & 7 Will. IV. o. 115) 
was passed by which enclosure of common fields 
was facilitated.* Possessors of common rights 
to tho numbed and value of two-thirds might 
nominate commissittners to carry out enclosure 
of common fields, ij^’ovidcd that lhc.se wore 
beyond certain distances of the larger to^Yn.s. 

P»y the general enclosure act of 1845 (8 & 9 
Vii-t. c. 118) this method was extended to the 
common wastes. An enclosure coinmi.ssion 
was appointed to deal with la 4 jd ri various 
kinds in England and Wales. (1) All lands 
held in severalty, or subject to dclinito comiqpn 
rights, could be enclosed l»y the authority of 
tho commissioners witliout parliamAitary sanc¬ 
tion. By 15& 16 Viet, cf 79, the commissioners 
W'oro, howovor, forced to submit proposal:^ deal¬ 
ing with land as above described to^ariiament. 
(2) All lands over which undofiucd rights of 
common existed—and all wastes within 15 miles 
of London, or within certain distances of other 
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towns. In such cases the commissioners held 
an inquiry, and then dr^w a scheme; all the 
schemes for the year being presented to parlia¬ 
ment in one general act The oominissiouers 
were thus substituted ^or tho parliamentiry 
committee, aud it was hoped by the promoters 
of the measure that examination on the spot 
would prove a security to the poor, whose 
interests were directly protected by clauses 
empowering the commissioners to make allot¬ 
ments and recreation grounds. (3) Village and 
town greens, as well as the New Forest, and the 
Forest of Dean, were excluded from the opera¬ 
tion of tho act. 

In 1652 i)arliamentary sanction was made 
compulsory for the enclosure of land held in 
severalty without definite common rights. lu 
1893 the statute of Merton, though not re¬ 
pealed, was greatly modified; and no enclosure 
may henceforth be made under that act with¬ 
out the cousent of the board of agriculture, 
which in dealing with such projjosals is in¬ 
structed to carry out the requirements of the 
Commons Act of 1876, when considering appli¬ 
cations for the general enclosure of a common, 

[T. E. Scrutton, (JmmnoM arid Comition FUIds 
(1887).—R. F. I’rothero, Vionetra and Progress of 
English Farming (1888 ).—Reports from Com- 
miUees of the Rouse of Commons, IX., 1774-1802. 
—Reports of the Hoard of Agriculture—General 
Report on Eiiclosares (1805).—Notice of enclos¬ 
ures iu Bacon's History of Henry VII., p. 93, vol, 
vi., Bvou's Works, Ellis and Spedding’s edition. 
—Leadaro, Inquisition of 1517 in Transactions 
Ilf Royal Historical Society, N.S,, vi. 169]. w. c. 

•ENCOMIENDA, the name of the estates, 
comprislug both laud and its Indian inhabitants, 
Ranted by the Spanish crov/ii to the con- 
quistadorcs or military ad'^enturers in America. 

E. ca. 

ENCROACHMENT. See Trespass. 

^ ENCYCLICAL. The encyclical of Pope Leo 
Xlll. ou the condition of labour, dated 15th 
May 1891, which is the subject of this notice, 
receives^ its jjame from its loneuing words 
Rerum Tunarum. Here, as iu prmous encycli¬ 
cals, notably the one Quo(PJpos(olici Munoris, 
issued in tho first year ol Leo XIII. (1878), 
the quostiou of capital and labour is considered 
mainly iu its connection with the recent ad¬ 
vances of socialism. It^ofTers us, as M. Charles 
Perin, omeritU|-professor of tho University of 
Louvain,«^t^it, a “synthesis of the economic 
order according to the divine laws which regu¬ 
late human conduct,’^ and it is important as 
♦ constituting “la verito catholique pour I'ordrc 
4^onomiq’u*”^ or, as we should put it, an 
authoritative statement on the port of the 
Romati Catholic Church on the economics of 
fe labour. lt&-distinguishing feature is tho intro- 
ductioif o/ the pjrinciples'bf justice and charity 
uTthe solution of economic questions. Tim en- 
oyclic^ opens with an allusion to the “ spirit of 


revolutionary change," and the bifluence of this 
in the “ field of practical economy ” ; it dwells 
ou the danger of social agitation in the presence 
of real grievances such as f* the misery aud 
wretchedness which press so heavily at this 
moment on the larger majority of the very poor,” 
aud the isolated and defenceless condition oi 
working men, “the callousness of employers, 
and the greed of unrestrained com]ictition ” 
{Encyclical Letter, official translation, p. 4). It 
then proceeds to examine the remedies proposed 
on the one hand by socialists, which it condemns, 
and those which arc within tho province of the 
church and state, which it recommends, dwell¬ 
ing iu conclusion ou self-help by means of asso¬ 
ciation and the importance of a wider dilfusion 
of Christian charity in all human relationships 
which strikes at the root of all social evils. 
(1) The socialistic proposals are characterised 
as unjust and tending to rob lawful jwssessors, 
and putting the state into “a sphere that is 
not its own ” (p. 6), and thus dcprivin| the 
labourer of the liberty of choosing his own em¬ 
ployer and using the proceeds of his work. 
Private property is defended, as against the 
socialistic recommendation of collective owner¬ 
ship as being “according to nature’s law,” 
whilst, “ the authority of the divine law adds 
its sanction ” (pp. 7, 8); and, considering the 
rights of the family as co-ordinate witli tliose 
of the state “our first and fundamental priu- 
ciple, therefore, when we undertake to alleviate 
the condition of tho masses, must be the in¬ 
violability of i)rivato property” (p. 11). Tho 
pope here falls into the common error of sup- 
j'osing that all private property is excluded in 
the schemes of modern socialism, whereas it is 
only iustruinents of j>roduction—-jirivate owner¬ 
ship in lauds, avpital, and machiuery—wliich 
arc to be abolished and become state property, 
the state directing tho process of production, 
with tho disappearance of tho wages system in 
the socialistic state. (2) Tho encyclical de¬ 
clares inequality as in the nature of things 
[•ermanont, and i^ints out the methods of 
the church under these • circumstances for 
remedying the evils ajising therefrom. It 
is tho duty of tho church to teach and to 
train men in the principles of social ethics 
(pp. 18, 19), whereby the poor may loaru “to 
sulfor and endure" an^ to abstain from 
violent measures iu compassing their ends, 
whilst the rich are taught tP “ religiously re¬ 
frain from cutting down llio workman’s earnings, 
cither by force, by fraud, or by usurious deal- 
iiig” (pp. 13, 14). Tho church, too, in her 
institutions, os in the jast, guards the “patri*. 
niony of the poor” by means of “deposits of' 
piety " flowing from Christian self-sacrifice and 
charity. (8) Tho state as the organ of dis¬ 
tributive justice i)rotects each olass with a view 
to the common good ; all well-constituted states 
are bound “to provide those bodily and ex- 
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ternal oomiuoditiea the use which is necessary 
io virtuous adion** ” It is only by the labour 
of the working yian that states grow rich. 
.Instico, thoroforOj^ciuandB that the interests 
of the poorer population be carefully watched 
over by the administration” (pp. 22, 23). 
Sunday rest, and the protection of health and 
the prevention of excessive labour of children 
and females being among the subjects demand- 
ing state interference, as also the rcstiaint of 
the disturbers of social peace, “to save the 
workman from their seditious arts, and to protect 
lawful owners from spoliation” (p. 25). On 
the wages question Leo XIII. proves himself to 
be “le pape des proletaires” in demanding of 
the state protection against unscrupulous em¬ 
ployers, who under a semblance of free contract 
deprive the labourer of his due. Distinguishing 
between this theory and facts, between normal 
wages and fair wages, ho points out that the 
working niau, having nothing but his wage to 
jail back upon for a livelihood, is bound to 
come to terms with the master even to his own 
disadvantage, unless he is protected by the 
state or boards of conciliation authorised by 
the state to Bccure the rights of both parties of 
the contract, and this on the equitable principle 
that “each one has a riglit to procure what is 
reipiired in order to live” (p. 28). (4) In the 

last ](laco the ])Ope recommends association and 
corporation as after the pattern of Christian 
confraternities under the fostering influence, 
though without undue controlling ])Ower, of the 
state as moans of mutual supjiort and jirotectioii 
against encroachments ; but it is by a return to 
Clii'Lstian i'aith and charity alone that the evils 
Ilf society can be cured in the end,—so concludes 
tlio encyclical which thus becomes what Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulicu, in his appreciative study of La 
Papauti, le Socialisme, el la lUmocraticy calls 
“UD code de morale sociale” (see p]). 66, 67). 
Ihit also, as the same writer ]>oints out, so far 
IVom coming into conflict with the principles of 
political economy, as now understood, tho en¬ 
cyclical is on a lino with its most recent do- 
vclojimcnta {ib. p. So), ad<ling to the moral 
factor the religious forcf^ without whioli selfish¬ 
ness and greed would bo tho only prompting 
motives of economic action. 

[Charles P4rin, Ij^Ponomie Politique d'apris 
I' Eneyclique mr la ccmiiition des ouvriers, Paris, 
1891.— Pfote suT Im juste Salaire d'apris VEn- 
cydique rerum novarum by the same.—Heuri J ol y, 
IjC Socialisme Chritien under the bend, Les der- 
ni^es Scoles. — Anatole Leroy-Beauliou, Papacy^ 
Socialism, aiul Dmocraey, trans. from tho French 
by B. L. O’Donnell, Chapman and Hall, 1892, 
pves the text of the encyclical in an appendix.— 
Heury George, On the Condition of Labour, 1891. 
—Also W. T. Stead, The Pope and the New Era, 
1890.] M. K. 

ENDORSEMENT. See Bill of Exchange. 
ENDOWMENTS. Adam Smitli in a well- 


known passage^ baa \vritten sti-ongly on the 
subject of endowments* In his eyes they tend 
to hinder capital and labour from taking their 
natui'al course. In certain professions, uotably 
that of holy orders, the existence of endow¬ 
ments, to encourage aud support tho.so who are 
preparing for them, has attracted largo numbers 
of men who would otherwise Lave carried their 
energies into differeut fields. Hence a depres¬ 
sion of incomes in those professions, for the 
number applying for employment in them is 
greater than the work requires. A change in 
Qircumstauccs sliioe Adam Smith wiote has 
robbed his particular instance of much of its 
force, for the endowments in question have, as 
a rule, been diverted, aud the growth ol popu¬ 
lation coupled with well-defined religious re¬ 
vivals has greatly increased the work of the 
clergy. But Adam Smith goes farther, and 
maintains that, tested by experience, endow¬ 
ments have failed to secure any good object. 
The nuivoi-sitics, he says, arc largely endowed, 
and have failed to make any great additions to 
tho learning of the country, which is no more 
than might have been expected d prioi’i, for the 
motive to e.xertion being removed by tho cer¬ 
tainty of income iudopendcut of it, exertion 
itself would tend to diminish. Dr. Johnson,^ 
though not accepting Adam Smith’s con¬ 
clusions, put the same argument in a popular 
form when he says, “Why, sir, wo would all 
be idle if wo couhL” 

As the growing tendency of the present time 
is to employ eudov’inents for the odvaucemont 
of Icarnhig or the furthcraiico of education, ifr 
may bo worth while to exariino the* reasoning 
at greater length. The obicctions to endow-* 
ments may be put in thi form of a dilemma— 
cither a given result is^worth having, and then 
tho public are ready to ]>ay for it, or the public 
is not ready to jiay for it, and then it is not 
worth having; iu the one case endowments 
are superfluous and cripple energy, in the other 
they are wasted. It will be observed that this 
argument is btsoR on the assuni] that the 
public are the best judges in such matters. To 
this it is objected that although the «!bmnion 
exchanges of life may &fely bn left to competi¬ 
tion, and the public are able to judge of quality 
ill the matter of tea, sugar, etc., the case is very 
different when learning %n(i the higher forms 
of education are involved. Thc^imblic, or at 
least the English jmblic, arc not* qualifircl to 
discern good and bad in %uch matters. The 
demand for books and teaching iu tho higheA 
subjects is never likely to be suflicioi’i to make 
it worth any ouo’s while % write upon or teach 
such subjects as a profession, aud many peiyous 
who have the ability aud the taste requisite are 
powerless to pursue the subjects for want ol 

1 Wealth of iJaliont, bk. L chap. x.; cp. bk. v. chap 
1., art, II. 

3 Bosweirs Lsfe of Johnson, a.s. 1776. 




means. In such cases endowments, it is argued, 
may profitably bo used provide the moans of 
subsistence for men who are in reality gieat 
public benefactors. Certain chairs, for instance, 
at the universities nce(f endowments to support 
their holders in the absence of a suiheient 
number of students ready to pay fees to main- 
taiu their teacher. Certain (orins ot study and 
research are never likely to bo suUieiently 
remunerative to 2 »rovido those who jnusuo them 
with the ni^aiis of livolihood, and must eouse- 
qiieully be endowed. Outside theso special 
CJises it is readily granted that endowments, by 
making men independent of their exertions, 
tend to weaken tiieir industry ; but unless these 
particular subjects are endowed, the level of 
learning and of teaching is likely to be lowered, 
for the subjects studied and taught will be 
those, and those only, which bear dii'cctly on 
practical life. The question is not, perhaps, 
one which admits of a hnal answer. Ihe 
enthusiasm whicli leads a man to ado^^t an 
unpopular subject may in many ciises be trusted , 
to keep him industrious, indejiendcntly of I 
reward. A certain habit of mind is observable 
in those who are mainly supported by endow¬ 
ments, a tendency to delay publication, an 
excessive self-criticism, a want of definiteness— 
all these go far to postpone, if not to destroy 
the realisation of the rcsnlts of their work. It 
has been remarked that in this country a laige 
amount of the best work has been done by men 
who fiave a regular employment, and with whom 
the advaneeinent of learning is a secondary 
^iccupation. J. S. Mill, c.f/., wrote his ju’inei- 
jial treatii^s in the intervals of his work as a 
tfilork in the India House. Grote's History of 
Greece was the work of a banker, and other 
instances might bo qxsoted. In the great 
majority of eases a certain amount of teaching 
is a help and not a hindrance to research. 
Tlie most successful uso of endowments has, 
perhaps, been in cases where they have been 
employed to support men who have already 
made themselves a name in a%u^ject, and who 
have been set free from the necessity of working 
for their daily bread at some occupation which 
they have hitherto pracUksed. But the method 
of distributing endowments is distinct from the 
([uestion of their inherent advantages or draw¬ 
backs. In German ^miversitics endowments 
are, as a rula^ only a part of the income of a 
profess(ff7 tlft- proportion that ho earns by fees 
being greater or lew as his subject is popular 
the reverse. 

• Apart from thi encouragement of research, 
endowmeuts are larg^y used to forward tho 
higher ediUcatioii of the coiintiy. The univer- 
e’ties expend largo-sums annually in scholar- 
e.' ships to aftract students ; and fellowshijjB, being 
now largely used as prizes at the end of a 
^ university course, are additional inducements 
W students to undertake it. Th^ consideration 


of poverty enters but little int5 their distribu- 
tion. Here again a question may be raised as 
to the wisdom of such a ^licy. Studios, it 
will be urged, which are ny self-supporting in 
the sense of attracting students by their own 
charms, are not wMih supporting at all 
Otlnu's will hold that :• ladies which do not bear 
directly on practical life (in Gennan phrase are 
not “bread stmlies”) liavo a value of tlicir own, 
of which the imblicare not tlie best judges, but 
which make it worth while to supimrt Ihom by 
ondowmeiits ; and that while .studies wliicli 
are a direct preparation for business may safely 
be left to themselves, it is tlie interest of a 
country to preseivc othcis lioiu extinction. 
Wo have in England no logical I'riiiciidc applied 
to the graduation of studies or their mutual 
relation; but the tendency of tho present day is 
to use endowments largely to facilitate the 
liassing from thi; lower to tho higher grades. 
In&tances arc not wanting of those who by their 
means have risen from eloineiitir}' schofils to 
high jilact’S in the universities. In practice it 
must be owned that endowments often (1) 
cheapen education for a class who can iiertectly 
well afford to pay fur it, by providing plant, 
etc., for the great ])ublic schools and the uni¬ 
versities ; (2) enable i)oor men to live at a need¬ 
lessly cx}>eusive rate, which is <lctcrmiued by 
tho standard of comfort set by more wealthy 
companions. 

Two subsidiaiy ^loiiits may be mentioned. 

1. The system of confining tho advantage.s 
of endowments to certain localities is being 
giailually modified. Jt is argued that migra¬ 
tory habits and facilities of communication have 
greatly lessened the reality of local divisions; 
that, on the whole, every locality gains by the 
proce.ss ; that waste is avoided, and the supply 
of ondowmeiits made to coircsiiond more nearly 

I to the number of pensons qualified to make n 
good use of them. 

2. The abolition of any jioverty qualification, 
mentioned above, has been severely criticised. 
It may be defended on the ground tliat it is 
almost imfiossiblo to makb such a rpialificatioii 
leal. Poverty is difli^ult to define, and it '\> 
iiijpoasible to formulate any system of coinpcn- 
satiou as beivvceii ability ami want of means. 
Moreover, on the whole, tho prc.scnt tendency 
to distribute endpwmcntii by competition, mak¬ 
ing ability and not poverlv tho test, tends t( 
raise the whole level of eoucatiou, and so t< 
benefit the iioor ; whilst the sjmr of poverty ii 
sufficient tociisure industry, and the tempUtioru 
to idleness which go with wealth are, in tin 
great majority of cases, strong enough to pre 
vent members of tho wealthy class from com 
peting successfully. 

[Mill, Pol. Econ.y bk. v. clnip. xi. % 16 .—Turgot 
FondcUion tt FondalioTts, Qiluvres, vol. iii., eu 
1808.] 

ENEMY GOODS. In early timw tii» pi'^ 
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perty of the enelhy, wherever found, was liable 
to capture. By custom and treaty the harsh¬ 
ness of this rule Jiaa been modified, and the 
modern practice nijy be summed up as fol¬ 
lows :—(1) Movable property belonging to an 
enemy state may bo ap))ropriatcd ; immovable 
})Toperty may be occupied but not alienated. 
(2) Movable private proiHU-ty is liable to con¬ 
tribute to the support of the invading army, 
contributions and requisitions being levied for 
that purpose; immovable private property is 
exempt from appio])i'iation. (3) Private pro¬ 
perty on the high seas is liable to capture 
excejit where it is on hoard a neutral vessel 
(4) Private property within the jurisdiction of 
the belligerent is not as a rule liable to capture. 

[See CONTRAUANn, Dl.UI.. OK LON'UON, Dkcu.. of 
- lilffi inifi'inol Ijy W. E. Hull, 

(lx ford, Many \\ riler.s iulvocute the eseiiij)- 

iinji oi iiruulf property at sea I'roni capliuv. 
Ill sr)lile Iiiridein Will's this ])rinc'l[>le lias been 
lojlruved. See lie Jj:f\ele\e. Ihi llr.'./iirf, t/c 
a iiie /‘iin'c on. Ti'mps dc <uor/7’.— 

Illiiutschli, “Hu (iroit de Ibitiii,” de Droit 
International, torn. ix. and .v., utul iii tides in the 
sruno review by M. Vidari, tom. iii. (1S71).—- 
M. (lessner, loin. vii. (187o), and the leports pre¬ 
sented ti> the In.stitute of Inteniutioual Law, 
1 (1111. Vlll. (1870).] J. E. c. M. 

KNl'ACKI) PAPER on RUPEE PAl'ER. 
Tlie title ujtplied by .stock exchange custom 
to Ind'an goveiiinicnt securities, the interest 
on which is puyahlc in silver rupees. The 
cajiital also is cx]>resscil, or enfaced, on the 
certiticate as being so many silver rupees, the 
value ot whidi in the London niarkct varies 
according to the value of .silver in relation to 
gold. The word “c-nfaeed” might almost as 
well b<‘ aj)]'lied to any other kind of soourity, 
in.'iamueh us all have more or less on their 
face a description of the securily rciireseiitcd. 
Cu.stoin, however, h.rs lent the word .‘'imidy to 
those Indian ru])ec stocks which hear interest 
at 4 per cent and ujuvards, the interest of 
course being payable in silviT, ami subject to 
an increase or decrease in sterling value accord¬ 
ing to 11)0 value ol silver in the bullion market. 
The lutliiin governmiuit^umot borrow so easily 
or at so low a rate of intciv.sL in silver as it 
can in gokl, the mas-s of investors having been 
Mpelletl by the poa.sibihty of iluctuations in 
the sterling value oi J,ho interest roceivahlc. 
At the same time it has been thouglit well 
by Indian stutcsniAi to av'oirl accumulating a 
largo sterling debt, lest tlio Indian government 
should some day encounter a heavy fall in 
tho value of silver, which would compel it 
to tax tlie natives of India to the extent that 
more rupees would he ie(]uircd to provide each 
liouud sterling. a.k. 

ENFACEMENT is tho converse to oudorse- 
ment (see Bn.L or E.x('han«e). Tlio woi-d 
does not appear to have been in use before tho 
fear 1858, when tho Indian Government de¬ 


cided to pay the interest on the Indian home 
debt in London by me^s of drafts at sight on 
India, and issued tho fmlowing notification 
“When holders of notes in Calcutta desire 
that the interest thei'ooi^should bo made pay¬ 
able by bills issued in Ixindon, they must 
present their notes at the office of the Account- 
ant-Geueral to the Government of India, 
wliorc an enfaeement will be made on each of 
tho notes in quc.stioii as follows : Intercut pay- 
<ih?e in London by draft on 6Vt/(:«^^ft(or Ma'iras, 
as the case may be).” 

[Geo. Clare, “Stock Exchange Securities,' Jour¬ 
nal of tlie Insliiufe of Bankers^ voL xiv. p. 226.] 

ENFANTIN, Puosi'ER, called “Le Pke” 
(1796-1864), was horn at I’aris and died in the 
sameuity. Having first been, in conjunction with 
BAZAlii)( 7 .T.), a leader, he became, after Hazard 
retired, the sole chief of the St. Siinoniaiis, 
and did his utmost to inornate the success of 
that ccoiiomico-rcligious sect, up to the date of 
its fall. Commencing as a devotee of mysti¬ 
cism, Eiifantiii finally ado]itcd the doctrine of 
“free love”; Ibis brought him into trouble 
witli most of Ills follow-religionists. He was 
condemned on 28th August 1832 by the assize 
court of the department of the Seine, in com- 
(lany with Oiarles Duvoyiier and Michel 
Chevalier, to a year’s iinprisoiiment and a 
line of 100 francs, for having assisted, without 
previously obtaining pcrTnis.sion, in the forma¬ 
tion of an association consisting of more than 
twenty uieinbers, and in the pvomulguLSn of 
artu'les injurious to public morality. 

The ixmalty was before long commuted, aud^ 
Enfantin made his way to Egypt,^vvhern he 
studied the i|ue.stion, new long .^hico settled, of^ 
piercing i,lio Isthmus of Suez. 

Subsi’cjucutly, after, reuKiiiiiiig for several 
years at Tain (Didme), he returned to Paris, 
ait'l was appointed, in 1345, a director of the 
first company for ooiistriuting a railway from 
Paris to Lyons. 

After the revolution of 1848 ho for,ndr<l, in 
conjunction wil^i ^hai Ics I)uvcyrier.^tho jqnrnal 
Le Cridit, wliieh continued to appi'ar till 1850. 
Finally Enfuiitin hocJiiie the admiuisti^tor of 
the. second Paris, Ly‘«ns, and Moditen-anean 
Railway Company—a post which he continued 
to hold till his death. 

Before tho fall of tho^St.^Simoniau School, 
Enfantin published, in conjlluotio^ with others, 
Dodrine de St, Sinwn, Exposition, J* vcU. 8vo, 
1830-32 ; aftcrwai'ds, in l^s own name, itco- 
noinie politique ct Politique, 1 vol 8vo ; Morahp 
1 vol. 8vo, etc. After the dis^iersioii of the St. 
Siiuoniaii School, Enfivntm wrote a* volume, 
Colonisation de VAlycric, 1843, Svo, in this, 
across a wob of original ideas and among pas¬ 
sages which show dcc]> historical stud^, may be 
traced tho opinions of tiio I'arly socialists. 

His works were, collected by zeaUnis diacipletj, 
and printed iu 9 voU. 8vo, 1866-73. a, c. f. 
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ENFRANCHISEMENT, the liboration of I 
the serf from his forcod«'astriction to his lord’s : 
estate, and his forced labour for his lord’s 
behoof. Though not l^blo, like the slave, to he 
sold from master to master, or to give his whole 
time to his master’s work, the serf was still 
practicall} chained to the estate to which the 
right to his labour was legally appendant, and 
ho could still bo compelled to his work by 
whii>s or imprisonment at hia master’s will. 
There was a third strand in his bondage—hia 
subjection to his lord’s civil and criminal juris* 
diction, which loft him defenceless against 
arbiti'ary exactions, aud therefore operated often 
quite as injuriously on his economic position as 
the other two, but it was not felt to involve 
the same personal indignity as they did, and 
the serf is commonly considered enfranchised 
when he is released from them, although lie 
may continue subject to his lord’s general 
authority. Enfranchisement has proceeded 
perhaps more generally from moral tlian from 
economic motives, but it lias usually justified 
itself immediately, aud always eventually, by 
bringing with it a decided economic advance. 
The pinch of serfdom was the forced labour; 
when that was commuted to a money payment 
the astrictioii to the estate fell away of itself, 
for want of any practical reason for enforcing it 
longer. But though the astrictiou to the spot 
was loss grievous to individuals - except indeed 
amoi^g the Russian j^easauLry, whose chief com¬ 
plaint, Haxthausen tells us, always was that it 
restrained their idle propensity to rove—it was 
always most pernicious to the progress of the 
communitj’, because it stopped all division of 
•labour, limiting occupations to the little round 
of work in a rural village, and preventing the 
rise of towns, and traSe, and manufactures. 
Russia consequently, where serfdom was only 
abolished in 1861, is still, in spite of the ac- 
‘ knowledged industrial gifts of its jieople, little 
more than a vast nation of crofters, every man 
half indifferent agriculturist and half indillerent 
tradesman ;«ind oven in agricifttire, though it is 
now one of the largest exporters of grain in the 
world, its system of husbandry continues almost 
primitive, and there hal never arisen a modern 
farming class with the requisite skill and capital 
for practising improved methods. The ill effects 
of the forced labour were always more directly 
obvious. Tbo serf who got a small holding to 
cnltivatS foJ^his own support, but was obliged 
to give three days • week (the usual quota) to 
His lord’s work, could neither do justice to his 
* own fiel(^ nor to* his lord’s,—not to his own 
b^^use he was called fiway from them precisely 
when he most required to be upon them, and 
hi^lord's beoause he gave his labour re- 
r^'lnctantly, sometimes with bitter ill-will, and 
, he hod ho interest except to give os little of it as 
\ he dared. His holding is sometimes called the 
for his labour, and his labour the rent for 


his holding; but that was a bad form of wages, 
because it repressed instead of encouraging th« 
labour it was supposed to regard, and this was a 
bad form of rent, beoause i/iiitcrfcred with the 
proper cultivation of the land which was supposed 
to yield it. Serf labour, like all discouraged 
labour, was habitually indolent. Professor K, 
Jones was informed by the English engineer 
who superintended the making of the road from 
Hamburg to Berlin in 1830, that the Prussian 
free labourers he employed broke thrice as much 
granite in the day as the Mecklenburg serfs, aud 
that when he tried to animate the latter by 
mixing them in the same gangs with the former, 
the experiment failed because it had exactly 
the contiury efl'cet of making tho free labourers 
slacken their exertions to the bond pace (i>w- 
trilnition 0 / Wealth, p. 62). The peasants on 
Russian state lands, whoso labour rents were 
commuted into money rents long before the 
universal emancipation, are much morocnejjgetic, 
enterprising, ami prosperous than the recently- 
emancijwited serfs (Thim, Landteirthschafi u. 
Gewerhe in MitUlrusaland, p. 43). Rosclier 
quotes two authorities who made personal in¬ 
vestigations into tlio relative industrial capacity 
of serf and free labourer in the same com¬ 
munities, and one—Jakob— counted two free 
labourers equal to three serfs, while the othoi 
— V. Flotow — counted three free labourtrt 
equal to four serfs (Sy&le7]i d. Volkswirthschaft, 
i. 352). The differonee is still more strikingly 
shown by Hanssen, who mentions that on tho 
estate of Eixdorf in E. Holstein, where labour 
rents weie commuted in ‘1780, it require<l 
ninety-two horses aud seventy-live men to work 
the homo farm before the commutation, am) 
only thirty-six horses and fourteen men after it 
{AufJiehung der Leibeigensr.haft in Schleswig 
Holstein, p. 39). Usually, too, though the 
laboiiiers were fewer the harvest was gi'cater. 
Tlie eminent Danish statesman, Count J. H. E. 
von Bornstorff, finding ho could not with serf 
labour make his pro])ei'ty yield enough to pay 
tlie taxes, freed the serfi^ in 1767, paid thorn 
wages for tho work they did, and obtained a 
net return of £150 a ^ear (Sugenheim, Qcscti. 
d. Aufhehung d. Leiheigensdw/t, p. 600). 
Storeh mentions that he nearly tripled the pro¬ 
duction of his estate by this onfranchisemeiit, 
raising hi.s product of rye in the ratio of from 3 
to 8^, of barley from 4 to and of oaU from 
21 to 8 (Oours d'J^conomie polit., iv. 800). 

In factory work it has been generally found 
impossible to employ serf labour rcmunwativoly 
at all. Haxthausen found some old serf factorifi'^ 
in Russia during his visit, but they were in « 
very languishing condition, and most of t!ic 
Russian manufacturera, thongh they had gener¬ 
ally begun with their unemidoyed domestic 
serfs, and then changed them for some of thon 
agricultural serfs w'ho were stronger, had all 
tho end to learn the same seoret-r^that tbs 
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Russian was a bod workman when he worked 
on compulsion, hut became an excellent work** 
man when he workq^ lor hire. Force extorts but 
1 'iu miiiiiiium of cf^^ct; it is hope that draws 
out the maximum. They consequently set 
tlieir serfs free, imposed a small annual charge 
as eoroniutation duty, and engaged them in the 
ordinary way for wages [Jiussian Empire, i. 110), 
jirccisely as Storch says hod been done in 
Moscow factories as far back as 1805 (CWra, 
iv. 30). 

Enfranchisement has occasionally resulted 
ill, but that has been due either to moral defects 
in the particular individuals or gi’oujjs enfran¬ 
chised, or to the excessive burden o! the com- 
]>cnsation tlucs or other conditions of the en¬ 
franchisement. Freedom necessarily contains 
tlio jKissiliility of doing worse as well as the 
possibility of doing better. J. G. Kohl re¬ 
peatedly came across villages in Little Russia 
with tree jioosants living on one side and serfs 
living on the other, and he always found that 
while the most prosperous inhabitants of the 
village were among the free jKtasants, so also 
wci'fl tlio most niiscralilc {liriscn im. Inncrn von 
Rutland, ii. 300). On the Zamoiski estates in 
Poland, enfranchisement seems to have had a 
curious double action; it tiipleil the,]}roduclioii 
on the proprietor’s lields (Cox, Travels in 
Polaiul, i. 22), hut it had a bad effect on the 
serfs* (jwu, because they became drunken ami 
ncglecled their woik (P>urnctt, Present view of 
PulawL, 10(5). The gicat Russian emancij)ation 
3 f 18(51 is tlie most notable example of the 
natural and good o[>cratioii of oiifranchisement 
being vitiated by concomitant economic and 
social coTKlitions. j. lu 

EKFRA^ClllSKMENT OF LAKD FROM 
OOrYllOl.D AlS'l) SIMILAR TENURES, 
ilis'i’oUY OF. The enfranchisement of co])}'- 
hold lands in England has jwssed tlirough three 
stages. It is necessary for the purpose of 
tracing its history to consider (1) enfranchiso- 
meut at common law; (2) voluntary enfran* 
chi»emcnt under the copyhold acts 1841- 
1887; (3) compulsory enfranchisement nnder 
the copyhold acts 18&2-4887. 

1 . Enfranchisement at common law. Cojiy- 
hold lands and lands of similar tenure must, 
according to the law of England, be “parcel” 
of a manor, or in oth'jr woixia, wherever lands 
aro held by cojty of court roll, the freehold in 
those lands is in other hands than those which 
hold the “copy." The process of enfranchise¬ 
ment unites, in tho hands of the cojiyholder, 
the freehold and tho uopyliold interest. It is 
evident that nothing short of the whole freehold 
interest vdll snflBce to clear the land of all its 
copyhold incidents, and therefore an enfran¬ 
chisement at common law may be cfTccted ‘ ‘ by 
any lord entitled to tho manor in fee simple, 
or who has a powcT to enfranchise or a power of 
wle and exchange,” but it oamiot bo utTocted 


by a lord with a more limited interest or less 
extensive powers. Anienfranchisemont, there¬ 
fore, before the year 1841, was carried out 
through a conveyance of tho foe simple of the 
copyhold in question, from the lord of the 
manor to the tenant for an agreed price. The 
fact that the tenant himself had only a limited 
interest in his copyhold estate did not affect 
tho validity of the enfranchisement, which 
would enure for tho benefit of the estates of 
those who succeeded him. Unless special pro¬ 
visions w'ere inserted in the conveyance, three 
somewhat uncxi)ccted results would folh^w from 
the eufranchisoment. (1) That the mines and 
minerals would pass from tho lord to the copy¬ 
holder ; (2) that the co])ylioldcr’8 rights of 
common in the “waste” of the manor would 
bo extinguished ; (3) that all mortgages, or 
other iiicundirances affecting the lord’s title, 
would affect the onfranchiseil lands in the 
hand.s of the quondam copyholder. It will be 
readily understood that the difficulties attend¬ 
ing enfranchisement, under such conditions, 
rendered the conversion of copyholds into free- 
holds a cumbrous and costly iirocoss. 

In 1802 we find, in the Land Tax Redemp 
tion Act, provisions which enable owners of 
limited estates in manors to make enfranchise¬ 
ments for the purpose of obtaining money for 
redeeming the land tax. This appears to be 
the first indication of the principle subsequently 
worked out in the cojiyhold acts. 

2. In the year 1841 was passed the first of 
the acts w’hich “provide the inean.s for an 
adequate compensation for the rents, fines, and« 
hcriots payable to the lords jf maiwi-s, in re¬ 
spect of lands of copyhold and customarv« 
tenure, and for facnn'.ting the voluntary 
enfranebisemont of siich lands, and for im- 
jiroving sueli tenure." Tliis act created a 
body of commissioners called the copyhold 
commissioners, now the land commissioners, 
whose consent and approval must be obtained 
to enfranchisements made under The act. 
Under this prokicTion the Icgislat ''e felt*itself 
enabled to give authgrit} to tho lord of any 
manor, “wliatever may be his cslmtc or 
interests therein,” to Infrancliise “all or any 
of the lands holdcn of his manor,” and to any 
tenant, “whatever may be his estate and 
interest,” to accept such efifiTMichisement. The 
consideration was payable in m«icy, but by 
agreement such money might be n*tdo jfayuble 
at a luturo time. ‘Whenever the loi-d who 
enfranchised had a limited interest only, th# 
money, so soon os it was paift over, yas to be 
invested, and to be subfeit to the same trusts 
n.s those alfcct.iug the manor to which ^tlie 
enfranchised copyhold had previously belonged. 
It was now enacted that any rights of common 
belonging to the land enfranchised should 
continue to bo attached thereto after it had 
become fi'ochold, and that tho loiii’s right to 
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mines ainl minerals; nnder the enfranchised 
land, slnnild not pass nfon the enfranchisement 
unless expressly commuted. Upon payment of 
the sum payable fgr enfranchisement, the 
tenant was authorised to charge it upon the 
lands enfranchised, with all the powers and 
rights of a first mortgagee. Finally, the title 
to the enfranchised copyholds was to he so})a- 
ratcd for ever from the title to the manor. 

By this act, thoreforc, thveo of the main 
impediments to general enfranchisement were 
done away with ; for (1) it was no longer 
necessary to obtain the conveyance from an 
absolute owner ; (2) it was no longer necessary 
expressly to reserve the lord’s mines and 
minerals and the tenant's rights of common ; 
and (3) tlie enfranchised eopyholder had 
nothing to fear from any eneumbrannes clog¬ 
ging the cstsitc of his former lord. But 
enfranchisement still remained a matter of 
agreement, and could not be forced upon on 
unwilling lord. Amending acts are a sure 
sign that a .statute i.s not a dead letter, and 
the Co)i}hol(i Act of 1811 was followed l)y 
those of 1813 and 1844. The act of 1843 
provided that the consideration for cnfianchisc- 
incnt, which under the act of 1841 wa.s a 
lump sum of money, might in future be paid 
wholly or in part by an annual rent charge, 
or might take the shape of a conveyance of 
lands forming ])art of the manor to wliich the 
enfranchised lauds liad previously belonged. 
The act of 1844 extended the last-mentioned 
provision to any lands which, in the opini<ni 
•■of the co])yhold commissionci-s, could be con¬ 
veniently dield with the manor to which the 
'‘‘cnfranchiscfl lands had ]>rev’0URly belongtid, 
although themselves not belonging to such 
manor. 

These three acta of 1841, 1843, and 1814, 
constituted a short code unilcr which volun¬ 
tary enfranchisement could lie satisfactorily 
carried through. But it was not until 1852 
that comjuilsory enfranehiseq|cnt became ]) 0 S' 
sible for eituor lord or tenant, ^ 

3. TIjo system of coii-piilsory enfranchise- , 
ment, frliich was inaugiu’ated by the Cojiyhold 
Act of 1852, wa.s ajJidie*?! in tlie first instance 
to those copyhohls only to \\hich a new 
tenant was admitted on or after 1st July 1853, 
or in other words,‘so !bng as an existing estate 
in the^opyhT*ld continued to siilwist, neither 
lord nor tenant could force an enfranchisement 
i^pon tenant or lord.* But .six years’ experience 
^ of the act of 185^ enabled the legislature to 
extend Hwjiroviaion.s all copyholds whctiovcr 
Che last admission lutl beeu made to them. 

He key-note to the system of compulsory 
enfranchi^ment is valuation of the lord'.s 
. interest by independent Valuers, under the 
Supervifliou of * the copyhold commissioners. 
^The difficulty which compulsoiy eufranchise- 
nient had to deal with was the amount of 


compensation to be paid to the lord in respect 
of fines and other sources of profit to which, 
if the copyhold intcrc.st c^^itiimcd, ho would 
become entitled nt uncefuain interval.^, and 
which, upon enfranchisement, required to be 
turned into money once and for all. "Without 
going into tho moaning as to “ the lord’s line,” 
it may be sufficient to say that such lines are 
payable when a new tenant is a<lmittcd, that 
is, enten^d upon the court rolls a.s the i)erson 
holding the copyhold tenement “according to 
the custom of the manor.” Originally the 
price given to induce tlm lord to accept the 
now tenant, the fine, was in its nature arbitrary 
and uncertain, and depended in each manor 
upon the custom of that particular niaiior. 
But the courts of the king had, at an early 
date, cstahljshod that the courts of tlie manorial 
lords could not by cnstoiii give efiicacy Lo 
unreasonable fines, and in eour.se of time de¬ 
veloped the working rule that “two gears’ 
improved value of the land, after deducting 
(]uit-rcnts,” w'as tljo maximum amount which 
the lord of a manor should be enlitlcd to receive 
Ujion the admission of a new tenant. 

flow then docs the act of 1852 meet this 
problem ? In the first place all fines oiul olher 
manorial <lues, payable u})on the admi.ssion, 
which under that act supplies the op]>ortiiriity 
for enfranchisement, are. lu iio discharged befoix- 
any further step is taken. Then the valuers, 
or their umpire, or tlie single valuer agi ecfl upon 
by loixl and tenant, must ascertiiu tho value 
of the manorial rights now cxerci.scd for the last 
time. The valuation, when made, must take 
the form of an award, must be conHnned Ijy the 
copyhohl commissionerR, must be registered at 
the office of tho commissioners, and must he 
entered upon the court rolls. The amount of 
the valuation, failing agreement, i.s to be paid 
by the tenant in a lump sum, if he has claimed 
the enfranchisement; but if the lord lias 
insisted on the change of tenure, tljc compensa¬ 
tion will, in the ab.sciice of express agreement, 
take the form of an annual rent-charge. In 
either case the “cnfranclii.scmcnt considera¬ 
tion ” is a first charg^A upon the lands <iu- 
franchised. 

Two jirovisioiiR of tliis act are noteworthy 
as showing the elution with wliich the legis¬ 
lature introduced*com[)u'isoiy enfiam hisium-m. 
Firstly, power is given to the loi’d to buy out 
tho copyholder eom])ulsorily if hr can slunv, t" 
the satisfaction of tlic commi»slonen», that hw 
“mansion-house, ])ark, garden, or pba;-iire 
grounds,” may siilfcr fiom ».lio tenant s enlarge 1 
jiowcrs of dealing with the Imds wliich are 
ceasing to be copyhold. Such a ]H)Wer might 
well be gi-antcd to tlm lord if the tenant 
tlircatiuicd to ojicn a marl pit or cut down 
standing timber upon land wit h which he could 
not so deal whilst still a copyholder. Secondly, 
if it bo found at any time that the pi5f80i: wl^ 
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purported to enfranchise was not the lord at 
all, it is provided that the true lord is to re¬ 
cover the consideration for the enfranchisement 
'’iom the person %[ho wrongfully received it, 
instead of forcing the tenant to pay the money 
again and look to the wrong-doer for com¬ 
pensation. 

Valuers acting under the Copyhold Act 
1852 must take into consideration “facilities 
for improvement,” as, for example, the j'ossi- 
bility that tlio land may become building laud, 
and the hindrances to such improvement, ns, 
for example, the juohahility that it will not 
become building land I’or some years. 

The Copyhold Act 1858 is to the Co]iyhoM 
Act 1852 what the Co^iyhold Acts 1843 and 
1844 are to the Copyliold Act 1841. It con¬ 
tains such improvements as the working of the 
])rineij'al act had siigg<’sted. 'Finis for the 
deed of enfranchisement specified by the act 
of 1852, which the ytarties w^ould execute, wa.s 
substituted an award of enfranchisement to be 
made by the cnj.yhold commissioners; owners 
of at least two-thiida of the value of copyholds 
lichl in undivided shares, ohLaiiied the pow'er 
to insist on an enfrani'liiscmeiit whatever them 
e-<i-tciiants might desire; and one form of certifi¬ 
cate of charge was jirovideil for secining the 
payment of consideration money, compeiisaiion 
money, and cxjicnses of enfranchisement, as 
the case might he. 

Sj'caking gimerally, the costs of a voluntary 
enfranchisement arc paid in manner agi-eed by 
t!ic parties, or, failing figiTcine.nt, are paid as 
directed by the eommissioncrs ; wdiile the costs 
of a comjmisory enfraiicliisement are to he. ]*aid 
by the party wlio has insisted ii])on aliolisliing 
tlie copyhold tenure. 

In 1887, after an interval of thirty yeara, 
an act was passed “to make further provisions 
for cnfranrliisement” of cojwhold lands. An 
important jirovision of tliis act is that the 
steward of any manor, wlien a new tenant 
comes for admission to a eoj»yhold, must baud 
to such tenant a notice stating that he is 
entitled, if he do.sires, to eniranehi.Hc the copy- 
liold. A fni'thcr ]>ro*iision of great import¬ 
ance prevents tlie lords of manors from making 
gi’ants of portions of the “waste” of their 
nmnors. Again, the tenant may pay the com¬ 
pensation for an enfr.-wichiseiiicnt on which he 
has insisled by ni^ns of a vent charge of 4 ))er 
cent of the amount of coin]>ensation. Finally, 
the compensation to the stowarii of the manor 
is fixed by a schcdulo to the act, and the land 
cominisaioiiers are direided to “ frame a scale of 
compensation” such ns “will facilitate enfran¬ 
chisement.” The scale puldiMhed in oonformily 
with this act comprises a table iu which is cal¬ 
culated the number of years' annual value yviy- 
able to the lord, according to the ago of the 
tenant, as compensation for the loss of future 
fines. An act, consolidating all earlier legisla¬ 


tion, was passed in 1894, under which both 
compulsory and volunkry eiifrauchisements are 
noweffcctcd. The powders formerly in the hands 
of the land commissioners arc now exercised by 
the Board of Agriculture* who.se consent must be 
obtained both for voluntary and compulsory 
cnfraiichisemeuts. The latter arc effected by 
ail award made by the Board, and the Boai'd 
directs the valuation for compensation. The 
})arty demanding the enfranchisement must 
bear the expense. The tenant has in all cases 
the choice of paying tlie compensation cither in 
a gross sum or as an animal rent chaigc, but 
when the lord is the. comjielling party, tlie 
ooinpeiisation is paid as a rent charge unless 
the tenant desires otherwise. 

Enfranchisements ou crown lands, church- 
lands, and university and college lands, are 
the. subject of special statute.s. 

i Brown, Oipyhvld hhxfranchiscvimt Acfe, 1888. 
—Scriven, Oh Ciipjihuhh^ fith edition. 1882.— 
Elton, of 1898.— See C'orvnol.n.] 

KNGMSIl EAIthY F.COXOMUJ HISTOllY. 
-Itithoprcscnt state of historical investigation, 
it is dillieiilt to give a complete account of the 
development of political economy in England. 
Many writi’ra have devoted attention to the 
subject, and rcaohod important conclusions, but 
coinjiaralivcly little use has been made of the 
vast stores of material re.lating to the later 
middle ages, and the rise and tall of the mer¬ 
cantile system. Paiticulav movemciitp,have 
indeed been carefully investigated, and we are 
not without indications ol the general cour.se 
of devclcpi'icnt. To take an illuHlratiou froitf- 
malhcmatic.s, certain j)oint:, on the curve of 
de^elopI^cnt liavc been 'i.sc--i'tanic<l ; we havi;* 
some idea of its shape : wc know also that the 
English curve is only'oiic oi a large famdy ot 
curves, other members ofwhiidi may he tound on 
the continent. But of its diieetiuu between the 
jioints ascertained, and of the ditfereiiees be¬ 
tween it and others of the same class, we know 
little. ^ 

Tho suhJccLInay be best ajiproaAicd ItJ? cou 
sidering the influeneckof tho medueval church. 
Before the coiuersion of the Anglo Salons to 
Clu'istianity there was little commerce, but 
Chriaiian merehants resorted to England while 
the inhabitants were .still pagans, and so brought 
thorn into contact with trtnoi^ highly develojiod 
economy than their own. Maii^^of the prin¬ 
ciples which we find in mediawai ecouomio 
teaching may probably be*traeed back to this 
or an earlior iieriod ; for i^anifilo, the idea 
of money as a pledge, w^iioh exerciswl aii im¬ 
portant iniluenco on CLfiiiouiic docirnie iu 
England far into the I7th century. Neither 
the condemnation of avarice nor h'istility to 
uflury was peculiar to Christianity. The social 
system of tho middle ages, groatlj modified os 
it was by Cliristiau teaching, had its foundations 
in a pro-yhristiaii state of society 
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every allowance for the itifluenoe of ideas and 
cnstoms derived from earlier times, the fact 
that the new religion obtained a finn hold on 
the population while industry and commerce 
were still m their infancy, is of jirimary im¬ 
portance in tracing the development of political 
economy. Early economic iiislitutious and laws 
arc stamped with the teaching of the church. 
Subsequent modifications of doctrine are largely 
the outcome of the. straggle, on the part of the 
thurch, to guide or control new economic forces 
as they grailually came into operation. To 
follow rightly the course of development it is 
first of all necessary to understand the position of 
the church with regard to trade and industry. 

From the earliest times the church had hail 
forced upon it the duty of applying the prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity to social life. Outside 
Palestine the earliest converts were found in 
the busy trading centres of Asia Minor ; and the 
first persecutions were probably due to the fact 
that the new religion threatened various trading 
interests, and tended to the overthrow of the 
existing social system (Kamsay’s Church in the 
Roman Empire, pj>. 12, 199, 200, etc.). But 
the church was hostile to the ordinary usages of 
the world only in so far as they were in conllict 
with the ideal of Christianity, which supplied a 
standard by wliich all actions in the economic 
sphere could be tested. Everything incon¬ 
sistent Vi'ilh the profession of Christianity was 
condemned, and uncompromising obedience to its 
precepts was enjoined. 1’he process of applying 
Christianity, in changing or widely diirering 
oocial conditions, went on in the earlier centuries 
of the Christian era and throughout the middle 
tigcs. The worlc of the church was not so much 
to introduce new principles of action as to test 
those already known, aacimilating those which 
were not hostile to Christianity, and giving tlicm 
new significance when considered in the light of 
the Christian faith. 

' The pursuit of gain as an end in itself was 
obviously inconsistent with Christianity, and 
the condera-iation of avarice* U every form is 
one of the moat atrikiug, characteristics of the 
teachii^ of the church. This may bo regarded 
as the fundamental ])riiA:iple of mediaeval ecou- 
omics. Its different parts are so closely inter¬ 
woven w’ith each other that we can without 
much diiliculty rf.conrtruct the whole system 
from any ona of its elements. Closely bound 
up wifh thff condemnation of avarice was hos¬ 
tility to many methods of acquiring wealth 
Which have since been adojited by civilised com¬ 
munities^ and clficf amongst those forbidden 
wethodswos Usuuy(<t.V), tbe objection to which 
extended to all fonus of investment for the sake 
•jf gain. ^But the general teaching of the church 
would ^have’ had comparatively little influence 
hjit for its wide»and far-reaching application of 
{he principle oj* association. interests of 
jftie individual were subordinated to those of the 


community. The duty of helpihg those in need, 
and the brotherhood of all Christians, were in¬ 
sisted on. It was this side^of the teaching of 
the church (see Chrtstiani^*/ and F/ionomics ; 
CiniKmi,TiinMBi)iA:vAL) which accelerated, if it 
did not initiate, the formation of gilds and other 
associations, and ultimately led to the creation 
of the elaborate system of the middlo ages for 
the regulation of trade and the restraint of com¬ 
petition. Insistence also on a just or reasonable 
price for commodities, the approximate deter¬ 
mination of which was easier in this early stage 
of industrial development than it would be in 
modern times, led to numerous laws framed 
with a view to realising that object. It may be 
noticed as evidence of the hold which medifcval 
doctrines obtained, that the expression “just 
price ”(.JusTUM Pke'ITUm), interpreted to mean 
that price which mo-st closely approximated to 
cost of production, was used as a synonym for 
“cost price’’as late as the end of the 16th 
century. * 

[Vide R. Kroordb's Oronnde of Artes, 
frequently reprinted and edited by Dr. Dee, John 
Mellis, Robert Norton, and others.) 

The early hostility of the church to usury was 
based oil the biblical records and on the authori¬ 
tative declarations of the Christian fathers and 
the councils. Had the ebinvli maintained its 
original attitude there can bo no doubt that its 
infiuence would have seriously hampered econo¬ 
mic development. It bccamo impossible., how¬ 
ever, to regard with liostility many of Iho new 
methods of acquiring wealth which appeared 
with the extension of trade and commerce, and 
thus began ono of the most interesting move¬ 
ments of thought of the middle ages, viz. the 
adaptation of the principles of Christian teach¬ 
ing on the subject of lending and borrowing to 
the needs of a changing environment. This 
process begins about the twelfth century. The 
canonist writers, on the one hand, endeavoured 
to separate the essential from the non-easontial 
elements of the doctrine of usury, and to apply 
it to mercantile transactions, strengthening 
their position by appeal;? to Autktotle’r doctrine 
of the barrenness of money, the conception of 
ncUv/ral law, and other arguments ; while, on 
the other hand, merchants and traders, anxious 
to escape the “.censure of usury,” appear to 
have been not unwilling to submit to decisions 
which, on the whole, did not seriously hamjier 
freedoiuofinvestraent. credit agencies, 

bills of exchange, loans for trading purposes, the 
]»ayment of interest whenever the lender cuuUl 
show that the loan would result in “ certain gain 
lost” or “actual loss inemrod,” rent cliMges, 
partnership, loans on bottomry, and othor ex¬ 
pedients for securing a return for the invest¬ 
ment of capital, were gradually approved by the 
canonist writers, and the outcome of tbe move¬ 
ment was that the doctrine of usury viwi ■ttippod 
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• ■ everything liKely to prove an obstaolo to the 
practico of ordinary business methods. 

Such was the aourse of movomont on the 
coutinont. But ilj the present we are only 
entitled to say that there was a general similar¬ 
ity between English and continental ojiiniou 
during this period. No doubt many passages 
may be quoted from English statutes which 
appear to be suggested by the canon law. The 
in/iuence of the church was great, a nd the trading 
classes would not lightly risk excommunication 
for the sake of gain. “Goods lost, nothing lost; 
credit lost, much lost; soul lost, all lost,” is an 
old proverb ; and even os late us 1486 Po])o 
vSixtus IV. thought it worth while granting to 
the inhabitants of the Channel Islands “the 
help and authority of the church by interdict, 
anathema, and other forma of censure, for the 
repression of piracy, robbery, and violence ” 
{Materiah for history of the rcig^i of Henry VIL 
(Kolls scries) i. 280). The ordinary teaching of 
the church, whatever may have been its jiracticc, 
was hostile to avarice and covetousness (inrfc, 
ior cxam])le, the huinily in Ashm. 750), 

and occasionally the infliumee of the Gilds 
(y.u) may have been favourable to the rule of 
tlio Canon Law {q.v.) [(Ordinances of the Gild of 
St. Leonard, Lynn, T«>nlinin Smith’s collection, 
p 50 j. The usury laws .also were enforced and 
Iiad the Bup]>ort of the trading classes {Liber 
Alhts, od. 1801, 318, 319, 339). But such 
evideiK^e enables ns to say only that there was a 
general similarity, which indeed we should 
expect, between Kngland and the continent; and 
in the development of economic doctrine thu 
]>oints of diil'ercnce are of equal if not of greater 
injportance. The backwardness of investigation 
]>iPvent-« us from dealing with the latter with 
any completeness of detail. The following, 
however, may be noted. Neitlier the oanon law 
nor the civil law wa.s received in England as 
aiitboritativo “except cducjitionally, and as 
fnniishing scicntitic confirmation for enqiiric 
iirgumont,” (Stubbs, Lectures on Mediaeval and 
History, 307.) Tlic canonists, however, 
e.laimod that “a 6uit*might bo brought in the 
ecclesiastical courts for e^cry matter which was 
not cognisable in the courts of secular law', and for 
a gi-eat many matters which were so cognisable " 
(ib. 316), and tliero was a long conflict on the 
subject. The system of r(;pt charges was not gene¬ 
rally prevalent in England, and monies piefotis 
wore never cstablishc’& (see Mont de Pi itTit). An 
attempt to introduce the latter was made without 
success, by Gerard Malynes, early in tbo l7th 
century (i«r Merentorin, 1622). The economic 
legislation of tlio 14th and 16th centuries was 
largely empirical. In the regulation of foieign 
trade especially, and in the organisation of the 
customs, the measures adopted were mainly do- 
torminod by the fiscal necessities of the govern¬ 
ment, and we can see very early the tendency to 
•nbordinate trade to the exigencies of fomgu 

VOL. I. 


diplomacy (e.g. in the relations between England 
and Flanders) which teoame so prominent ‘ a 
feature of later oommeroial development. 
Councils of merchants were summoned by 
Edward I. and Edward ftl. to advise with them 
on questions of tradc(scc Rymer, Foedera{\.%2\) 
vol. ii. pt. V. 1067). Tlie general impression W’e 
got from a study of the legislation of this period 
and from such arguments as arc recorded in the 
Rolls of Parliament, is that many of the meas¬ 
ures adopted were tentative and experimental. 
To understand therefore the economic ideas of 
the time we must examine closely the statutes 
and institutions in which they were embodied. 
Such were the statutes regulating w'sges and 
prices, the organisation of the crafts, the staple 
system, restraints on the exportation of bullion, 
statutes of employment, and usury laws. Wo 
may notice the following points: (1) The move¬ 
ment of thought on the subject of usury was 
slower in England than on the continent. (2) 
Financial methods well known on the continent 
were not introduced into England until com¬ 
paratively recent times. The discussion, there¬ 
fore, of various credit agencies which did so much 
to modify continental ojiinion w’as scarcely ]) 0 s- 
siblo in England. (3) The impression prevailed 
—w’ith what reason it is unnecessary here to 
discuss—that the stajda system, while imposing 
certain regulation.^ on all merchants alike, 
wa.s not nnt'avourahle to freedom of enter¬ 
prise. (4) Money, so far from being subject 
to the same laws as other commodities, was 
8 ii])poscd to bo ossc'ilially different from them. 
It W'as, in fact, not a commodity at all, but a* 
pledge., a 'medium of exehange, circulating under 
the authority of the }>niKC or comnioiiwoalth, 
its value determined solely by that authority. 
The first appearance of*those forces which were 
destined to bri-ak up the mediaeval system 
should be noted. In the reign of Richard II, we 
have the first navigation act; then the begin¬ 
ning of various trading companies, especially 
that of the merchant adveiiturci-s (see Adven¬ 
turers, Merci».^ts; Navigation''Lawa). 

We arc now in a p^isition to trace thesubse- 
ipicnt development of economic doctitr'o in 
England. The reign ^f Henry Vll. was of 
great importance in the economic history of the 
conntr}', and its industrial and commci'cial pro¬ 
gress very soon brough1» aL»ut far-reaching 
changes in economic ideas. Frorfi the middle 
of the 16th century onwards the?- were few 
years in which some book pamplilet was not 
published on subjects of economic interest, 
and such works may be reckoned by tlitmsaiids. 
It is diflicuH to draw a Hwp line of division 
between economic and nou-ecouomic ]niblipa- 
tions. Wo shall, however, keep as cjoaely as 
possible to the main lino of development of 
doctrine, and in a later section indicate the 
relation to it of other currents of thought 

English statesmen and MTiters in the middla 
• ^ 3 A 
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of tlio 16tli century had to face the most diffi¬ 
cult economic problems T>liich could possibly be 
submitted to them. The medijeval system for 
the municipal control of trade was unsuitable 
for the regulation of the new economic forces 
which the extension of the domestic system, 
especially in the woollen industry, brought into 
operation. The decay of tillage, and the growth 
of enclosures, apjicared to threaten the country 
with tlio evils of depopulation, as well as a 
great increase in poverty. The social changes 
induced by the reformation seemed to be equally 
momentous. In relation to foreign trade, the 
loss of Calais inflicted a death-blow on the staple 
system, and the withdrawal of the privileges of 
the Hansc merchants injured the interests of a 
section of English merchants, although it left 
the way clear for the development of a national 
foreign trade by the merchant adventurers. 
In the growth of industry and commerce these 
difficulties were incvitalile. There must have 
been great disturbance and loss to some cLofises, 
but in time the country would have settled down 
to the new conditions. The evils, however, of 
the period of transition were aggravated by a 
3UiTcncy ]>roblem of the tirst magnitude. The 
debasement of the coinage under Henry VIU. 
ind Edward VI., coupled later on with the influx 
if the new silver from tlic American mines, led 
to a rise of ])ricc3 without parallel in the history 
if the country. The evils of the debasement 
were ^fclt esj)ceially by the landed interest, the 
government, and the working elas.ses. It is im- 
[lortaiit to keep these facts in mind, for they 
formed the subject-matterof the earliest economic 
literature.* One treatise—the Jlrirfe Cmiccit 
)/English Policy, attributed to William Staflbid, 
md published in 1581, but really wTittcn by 
lolin Halp.s about IlisL Jlevinv, vi. 

284)—deals ivith these questions as a whole, and 
mms up the aims of the goveinment at tliis 
imc. The writer shows a clear insight into 
;he causes of the high prices ; his work is in¬ 
valuable as a storehouse of information, and in 
t wc bavc broad outline of*th3 theory of the 
lalance of trade, which ivas elaborated in the 
'ollowdbg years. The Prirfe Conceit, however, 
jcarccly enables us to traie distinctly the relation 
jotween the opinions which have already heen 
leseribed, and later econoinic doctrine. To do 
;hat we must go te tlA history of the merchant 
idventorcrs.' 

Witu the*giowtli of their trade, the merchant 
idventurers naturatty ado])tod means of avoid- 
ng tho transmisrion of bullion, such as bills of 
;xchange| which had long been in use for certain 
fransactions. Untik Iho middle of the ICth 
seniury all went well, but then the fluctuations 
.11 tho rjktio of exchange between London .and 
Antw’Ci’p, hnd other places, brouglit into pro- 
qiinonce'the usiftious aspects of bill discounting, 
^nd-the opponents of the morchwit adventurers 
attributed the rise in pricea to their ^practices. 


It was commonly believed that it ivas within 
the power and the exclusive right of the govern* 
uicnt to fix the rate of exchange, and thus 
fietermino the prices of convAoditics. Wo can¬ 
not here detail the circumstances which gave 
rise to this theory. It must suihee to say that 
when it arose it was not altogether absurd ; 
there was much in the ordinary ])ractice of 
merchants to givo some show of trutli to tho 
theory ; ami it was closely bound up with tho 
doctrine of u.sury. From the middle of the 
16th ccntuiy until late in tho 17th it was 
advocated in pamphlets, and pressed upon the 
attention of the government, which was really 
uncertain liow to act. It was the basis of tho 
charge of usury, which was one of the most 
usual arguments against the merchant adven¬ 
turers (vide the Treatise on E,rchangr^ 1564, 
])riuted in Jlillcs's Cuslomrrs 1604), and 

the economic world was (iivided into two opposite 
camps — the bullionists, repTOsented b^ the 
advocates of the St/vvle Sv.'^tkm (y.r.), and the 
newer mercantile school represented by the 
merchant adventurers and their supporters. In 
Ids economic works, nine in number, though 
only five survive, Thomas Milles, head 
customer of Sandwich, undertook the defence 
of the staple system, and dciiouiieed the mono- 
])olising teudeney of tins merchant adventurers. 
In his Customers Apology (1601), wc liave .a 
curious anticipation of Adam Sniitii’s canons of 
taxation, and one of the earliest instances of 
tlie claito for free trade based upon the theory 
ol' natural rights (cp. Report from the Committee 
on the Free Trade Bills, idO-l, Journals of the 
House of Conmons, ii. 218-221. The monopoly 
of the merchant adventurers was “against the 
natural right and liberty of tho subjects ot 
England.”) The atticks on the company culled 
foith John Wheeler’s Treatise of Commerce 
(1601). WnFKi.EE was secretary to the mer- 
chant adventurers, and liis sUatcnicnts arc not 
frees from bias arul inaccuracy, but hi.s book is a 
good defence of their ]>oliey and aims. Wheeler’s 
reply to Milles provoked another attack from 
the latter, in the Customers Peplie (1604), in 
which ho added to tVs force of his own argu¬ 
ments by rc[>rinting the Treatise on Exchange in 
Merchandise and Merchandising Exchange men¬ 
tioned above. We need not, however, follow 
him through his otlier works. His mantle fell on 
Gerard Malynes, who was more modoratc in his 
views, and had more knowledge and experience 
than Milles. Meanwliilc, the East India Com- 
liany had obtained their charter, and in it a 
clause allowing them to export bullion. In con¬ 
sequence of this, tho controversy on the foreign 
exchanges, the bnint of which had been lujnio 
by tlio merchant adventurers, was turned agauist 
the East India Company. Matters were also 
complicated by the introduction of a new element 
into the discussion, viz. tho relative advantages 
of Joint-stock and regulated companies for 
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oarrying on distant trade, the East India Com¬ 
pany being an example of the former, and the 
merchant ad von hirers of the latter. It must 
also 1)0 pointed ojrt that the state of trade in 
the reign of James I. caused, reasonably or un¬ 
reasonably, much anxiety; and the currency, the 
privileges of the trading com])amcs, the jirico 
of wool, the navigation acts, etc., formed from 
time to time the subject of government inquiiy. 
\Vc slj.dl deal witli these issues later on ; they 
arc mentioned now to show how im])ossiblt‘ it 
becomes with the gi-owing comjdexityof economic 
questions to se))iirato the writers of this ])criod 
into ^Y^ll■delint‘d groups. Early in the reign of 
James I. there was some ])Ossibility of the 
revival of the old maehinery for the rcgida- 
tionof the foreign exchanges. The eonlrovcrsy 
burst into new life in 1622. 'I'o meet the 
cliaigi’s brouglit against the East India Coni- 
]iany, Thomas Mun jmblislied, in 1621, his 
Jfiaeotii’itr of Trade from England (o the East 
Jndii’s, which was devob’d ])artly to showing 
the advantages of the exportation of bullion. 
It is interesting to notice, liowevei’, that as yet 
Jlun had not I'utlrely broken away from the 
old .school, for ji) this woik ho apjiroved of the 
Rtatutes of einiiloymcnt. ICdwaid Mlssn.nr.N, 
for some time deputy governor of the mer¬ 
chant a<iveiiUuci'S at Deltt, liad long devoted 
attention to tlie Moollcn trade, inid in 1622 he 
judilislicd hi.-< Eri i- Tr<idc, or the vwms to innk'' 
Tiadi’ Jloun^h. In this ^^ol'k h(' discus-ses the, 
rc.isons for tlie haekwaidimss of the English 
cloih trade, and defends the com))aiiy organisa¬ 
tion. But for .some cause he appears to have 
been not miuilliiig to disarm the op])osition 
to the mcrehant adventurers and to turn it 
against the I'last India ('onqtaiiy ; ami amongst 
tlie nau&es of Lite doi ay of Lr.ide be eimiriei'ates 
the exportation of bullion hy the hiller. 

Now ^lalyni'R had already, in liis earlier 
jiamphlets, found a suflieient cause not only for 
depression ol trade, but for all social evils, in llic 
theory of the foreign evchangcs which we liave 
already noticed. his mind the only remedy 
likely to prove cdleaeious was the revival of 
the, staple, system, fsaturally, therefore, he 
thought Misselden comjdctoly mistaken in the 
causes to which ho attrihutcil tho supjioscd 
decay of trade, and he approved of a joint- 
stock company for tl.e East* India trade. He 
thereforo replied Misseldeu in his Maintain 
ance of Free Trade (1622), in which he re¬ 
iterated his theory of the foreign uxcliaiigcs. 
Tliis pam])hlct was almost immediately followed 
hy his great folio Lex Mercatoria, in which he 
cxjircBsed the same v iew's. 

We may digre.ss fur a moment to point out 
that we probably owo to Malyncs tlm iutinduc- 
tion of tlio word “eapital” into England. At 
the beginning of the 17th century this woitl was 
Uiiknow’ii, or at any rate not in use in Elnglaml. 
In hia Lex Mcrcatoria, Malyiios endeavours to 


popularise the Italian and Dutch method of 
keeping accounts, anfl he describes the capital 
or dock of a morcliant as consisting of the goods 
in his w’archousc, his jeady money, debts due 
to him, houses and lands in his possession, 
and his “ jilate, apjiarell, and household stuff.” 
“Capital,” as used by Malyiies, w'as derived 
from capitak, very numerous instances of which 
may be given from continental treatises on 
mercantile law. 

To I'ctui'ii to the controvciuy of 1622, 
Malyiics’s w'ork was not allowed to ])a^g unques¬ 
tioned. In 1623, Missehlen repHal in his 
Circle, of Comvierce, or th.e Ballancc of Trade^ 
in which he coinjilelely refuted Malynes’s theory 
of the foreign exchanges, and, taking up the 
defence of the East India Conqiany, pointed 
out tiic advantages of the exjiortatioii of bullion, 
and skctcheil the theory of the balance of trade. 
Malyncs again rcjtliod, but Ids theory had been 
eonijiletcly demolished. Thus the mercantilists 
not only arrived at a truer doctrine of inter¬ 
national trade, but in doing so destroyed a 
theory with whieh the old views witli regard 
to usury w'ero closf'ly bound up. In 1628 
Thomas Mim further devdojied tho argument 
Jor the. cx])ortatiou of bullion in the Petition and 
Picmonstranee of the East Judin Coiiipavy, which 
WHS republished in 1641. Meanwhile, Sir 
IbUph Mat'DISon had been devoting attention 
to the .subject. He had sal, with Mun and 
other.s, on the royal commission o‘’^ 1622, 
though for some reason his name w’hs omitted 
on the ] eappoin lament of the commission in 
162f). Under the commonwealth and the pfo- 
tectorate he was regarded as a gretft authority 
on currency quc.stiour. lie gave u clear statf- 
meiit of the theory ol the halancc of trade in 
England's looking iif and oaf 16-10. a work 
which wa.s rcjirintctl in 1641, and again, wdth 
a few verbal clicnges and additions, in 165^ 
under the title of Creat Britain's Remembrancer. 
Maddisoii, liowever, holds a middle jjosition 
between Malyiigs and Mun, for his views on 
currancy aiidHhc foreign exchanges ajfjiear to 
be based upon the works of tbe funner. Mun 
incorporated the arguments of the Pci^ionand 
Picmonslrancc in Engfands Treasure, by Foreign 
Trade, published in 1664, Somo years after his 
death, and this work became tlie chief bulwark 
of the mercantile .systenf in England. It passed 
through many editions and eihreised^ an in- 
fhienee almost incredible at the present time. 
ThiKS the great .sy.stcra A' whieh we find t^ie 
general outline in the Briefly Conceit of English^ 
Policy was furnished ^yth an eeon#iQic basis. 
But before we describe tke priuoipal cbaracter- 
istiea of Minds work, it is desiiablc to .trace 
tho development of the other lines of thought 
which his book brought to a focus. 

The economic writers of the 16th and the 
17th centuries agreed in maintaining that tbs 
unrestricted operation of tlie motive of self- 
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interest led to disorders in tho state, and tiiat an 
effioient system of industcial and tirade organ¬ 
isation was necessary to direct tlio economic 
activities of tbe country into the right channels. 
They set before themselves a definite object, 
the “public good,’* by which thoy meant the 
creation of a “commonwealth,” in which tho 
various trading interests sliould be so balanced 
as to secure the greatest economic efficiency of the 
various elements consistent with the self-siifli- 
ciency of the nation as a whole; and considerable 
promineuco is given to tliis idea as an “economic 
motive ” in tlie works of tho best writers. Thus 
Mun distinguishes between three sorts of gain, (i) 
that of the commonwealth, wdiich w^as somotiniea 
the merchant’s loss ; (ii) that of the merchant, 
“which he doth sometimes justly and worthily 
effect, although the conunonweaUh bo a loser” ; 
and (iii) that of the king, “ whereof he is ever 
certain” {England's TreasurCy cto., p. 64), but 
be had previously stated the mle that, in com¬ 
merce, “private gain was ever to accomijaiiy 
tho publiquo good ” {ib. p. 3). Tho pursuit of 
tho public good, interpreted in tbe sense given 
to it above, 'vas a real force in the economic 
world, and the su])j)ression of a tivadc “hurtful 
to tho commonwealth ” was generally approved. 
Taking the mercantile system at its best, it 
shows a distinct advance on me<lia'.val ideas in 
the substitution of the wider interests of the 
nation for those of the craft or the munici¬ 
pality. Ou the other hand, it must he admitted 
that tfie majority of the writers show little or 
no conscioiisnes.s of a high national aim. The 
“•hurtful” trade generally happened to bo that 
of a rival aompany, a dependency, or a neigh¬ 
bouring nation. The mercantilists differed too 
from the laisscr faire school in the view.s they 
held on the relation of otonomic questions to 
religion, politics, and other subjects. Economic 
iutere.sts could not be isolated. Prosperity was 
^ho result of various economic, political, and re¬ 
ligious forces mutually interdependent. Thus 
Sir "William Tem?le remarks of Holland: 
“Tho trade this country is fiiipovenxl to be 
no effect of common contrivances, of natural 
dispositUns or situation, or of trivial accidents, 
but of a great concuiTente of eircuraatances,” 
amongst which he enumerates tho immigration 
of aliens, the constitution and credit of the 
government, libert> of«oonscience, security of 
life and pro]>ertj;^, and the interest of the people 
in tlieii^ govrtnmeut, as well as causes of a 
more strictly economic character (Observations 
upon the United Pi'ovinceSy Collected Works, 
U723, i. 64'i- One*of the mercantilist tests of 
economic prosperity 8(ji;ferat^s them so shaiqdy 
from more modem schools, that it deserves to 
rank as a fjindamentff] principle of their tcach- 
•Ing. This was the quantity of the precious I 
ttetala which the obuntrycontained. A thorough ! 
eximination of mei-cantilo doctrines in relation ! 
U the oircumstances of the time docs not exoner¬ 


ate the writers fVom the charge of oonfqsiaQ ot 
thought on this subject. There is no evidfflioa 
that this led to any evils in the frdinaiyeconomio 
life of the community. on foreign trade 
as a whole, and on the popular estimation in 
wliieh diflerent brancdies of foreign trade were 
held, it had enormousiiifliionce: “The ordinary 
means to increase our wealth and treasure,” 
says Mun, “is by Forraign 'rr<ado, wherein we 
must ever observe this rule: to sell more to 
stiaiigers yearly than wo consume of theirs in 
value.” T)ic ceoiiomic jjamphlets of the jKjriod 
abound with similar statements. They cer- 
laiuly mean that tho benefit of foreign trade 
is measured by the excess in value of exports 
over imports, and that branches of commerce 
wliich can not bear this test should be dis¬ 
couraged, or oven suppressed altogether. Al¬ 
though there is no “historical justification” 
for this doctrine, we can see how it arose. We 
may dismiss the idea that the morcantjlists 
tliouglit “wealth” and “money” identical 
No man could bedieve more firmly than Gerard 
Malynes in the necessity of securing a constant 
influx of bullion, yet we owe to him the first 
clear definition of capital in tho English lan¬ 
guage. His book, bound up with Dairomo's 
MrrcJianls Mi)rour, one of the most complete 
works on book-keeping then in existence, was 
very generally userl as tho chief authority on 
mercantile affairs. The .strongest advocates of 
the theory of the balance of trade were success¬ 
ful business men. Mun was one of the ablest 
East India merchants of his time. There is 
no trace of any confusion of wealth with money 
in their business transactions, and they exported 
bullion like any other commodity. We must 
therefore seek some other explanation of the 
fallacy. Although tho old bullionist theory of 
tho foreign exchanges had been refuted, tho 
writers of tho 17th century could not free them¬ 
selves from the conceptions on which it was 
based, and such works as Roberts’s Mappe oj 
Commerce (1638), or even Alexander Justice’s 
General Treatise of Monies and Exchanges 
(1707), in which the ratios and methods of 
exchange between Eomion and other trading 
centres are given in gi'cat detail, show that 
international transactions woro still carried on 
in much the same manner as under tlie staple 
system. The king’s Eschanoeh (ff.v.) had 
disappeared, but the cambists and goldsmitlis 
performed his functions with great profit to 
themselves. Communication between one 
country and another was slow and difficnlt; 
credit agencies were little developed; and id 
such circumstances the old view of the prrcimis 
metals was not easily eradicated. It remained 
firmly fixed in the popular mind. It was 
more natural to regard tho changes which 
lapse of timo, expanding cominu'ce, and the 
rise in priocs had brought about, aa modifica- 
tion.s of an old theory, than to Inront a new 
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and more accurate ooe. The strict analogy 
drawn by the writers of this period between 
the business trai^actions of an individual and 
the foreign cominll'co of the nation os a whole 
^rave to tile old theory a gi'cater persistence. 
Tlio fact that during the 17th century imports 
and exports wore a fairly good test of inter* 
national iudebtedness had the same iniluence. 

It may also be pointed out that English imports 
consisted of a greater proportion of luxuries, 
such as spices, wines, silks, and fine linen, and 
a smaller proportion of necessaries and raw 
materials than at the present day, while bullion 
was indispensable for trade with the east, in 
the then backward state of English manufac¬ 
tures. So the mercantilists tried to keep down 
the importation of commodities which in their 
opinion 8ap]>ed the vitality of the nation, and 
to secure the bullion which they required (see 
Meucantile System). 

Wo are now in a ]»osition to understand the 
attitude of the school of which Mun was the 
tyiii(;iil representative to the economic questions 
of the IGth and the 17th centuries. It is 
Dbvious that tho incicantilists were not likely 
to take much theoretical interest in the lincly- 
(Irawn distinctions of tlie canonist writers on the 
.subject of usury. Theological iuducnces were not 
.strong in this country ; and true to the English 
tiadition, tlie inurcantilisU prclbrrcd expediency 
U) metaphysics. It is probable that tho views 
of tho later canonists were never thoroughly 
jjopularised in England. During the refor¬ 
mation jjoriod there wiis much contrfjvorsy, and 
towards the cud of tho 16th ceiitmy many 
pamplihrts wore written, amongst which wc may 
mention Nicholas Sandeiis’s Briffc Treatise of 
Umry (l.‘>08), Thomas Wii,son’.s Discourse <f 
Vmric (1569), Rogers’s translations of the works 
of M. P. Ciesar and N. Hemming (1578), 11. 
Smith’s Emininnlion of Usury (1592), and Miles 
Mosse’s Arrui<jnmcid and Conviction of Usury 
(1595). Uut the dcvclojmient of trade and com¬ 
merce, which at’ an earlier period might have 
imjiari^d gi’cat vitality to sucli discussions, took 
place subsequent to the reformation, and though 
the iunnence of the cdfitendiiig scliools may be. 
traced in the legislation of the period, English 
writers appear to have regarded tho sul>jcct 
mainly as one of practical expediency. 
Alalynea was indcbte(t to Wilson’s Discourse for 
some of his argiancnts and illustrations, but 
even those who were willing to iircjudioe the 
merchant adventurers by attributing their 
“usurious” iiractices to the influence of Rome, 
were on tho whole hostile to the jirohibition of 
usury. Tho doctrine was important only as a 
support to an erroneous theory of tho foreign 
e.xchange8, and, with tho refutation of tho latter, 
Interest in the former disappeared. The Cul- 
tei’EHS, father and son, Thomas Manley, and 
other writers from time to time engaged in tho 
controversy. Tho average EugUsli positiou is 


stated in Sir J. Ghii^’s Brief ohmuatioiia con¬ 
cerning Trade and tne inUrest of Money (1668). 
In The Interest of Money miatdkeny or a treatise 
proving that the AbedemeTU of Interest is the 
Effect amd not the Cause of the Riches of a Nation^ 
published in the same year, an attempt is made 
to correct a cuiTent popular fallacy. Mun's view 
was the ordinary view of tho time ; favourable 
to usury, he held that “ this course in the rich 
giveth opportunity presently to the younger and 
poorer merchants to rise in tho world, and to 
enlarge their dealings; to tho pcrfonnance 
whereof, if they want means of their own, they 
may and do take it up at interest: so that our 
money lies not dead; it is still traded" . . . 
“usury and trade rise and fall together” {Eng¬ 
land's Treasure, etc. 144, 146). With the views 
of Locke and the other writers of the end 
of tho 17th century wo shall deal in a later 
section. 

While the theoretical discussion of interest 
and usury attracted few witers, the constitu¬ 
tion of the trading companies assumed great 
importance in economic controversy. This 
uas inevitable, for at the bcginiiingof the reign 
of James I. the whole of tho foreign trade of 
tho country except that carrietl on with France 
was monojioliscd by one or another of tho com- 
])aiiica, and they were one of the most import¬ 
ant factors in economic development liom the 
lioginiiing of the 16th to the middle of the 
18th century. During the jicriod WAich we 
are now considering, vii:. troni the beginning of 
tho 16th century until the publication of Muy’s 
work (1664), ihcre were, roughly siy'aking, two 
stages in the controvusy on this subject. yi 
the lirst stage tho Mcrrlianc Adventurers Com¬ 
pany was tlie most p.iwcrful of the associations 
thru in existence, ^'he controversy iiatimally 
took the fonn of a struggle between tho mcr 
chant adventurers and those who looked fo* 
a solution of tho great problem of the organisa¬ 
tion of foreign commerce to arcvLal in some 
form of the stajjc system. The brststi^ge may 
be said to terminate with tho free-trade bills of 
1604, to which rctcitnee has already Ix^ii made. 
After tlie failure of tl^’se bills the position of the 
companies was assured, altliough hostility to 
them in ono fonn or another is a most marked 
feature of 17th eenturv history, and Ci-omwcU 
tried the experiment oT a Tree ^ud open trade 
w'itli the East Indies in 1653. * The fease for 
the n>crchant adventuroi^ is stated with groat 
moderation in an aiiouymnua trciitise, Toweh- 
ingc the Multitude of Marchinksfor ventinge of 
Eng, clothe {Rawl. D. 23). ifter point¬ 
ing out that tho govci^imcnt should provide 
for only so many merchants “ as have acqfiaint- 
anco, and as have jiolycy and uiidcri^andiiige to 
trade together to buy up all clothes vendyhle 
for marehant venturers, and to carry them 
together, by ono consortc of Marchauts, unto 
one certen martc,” tho writer ^C8 on to say- 
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“ I do also suppose yt it is not profytable for the 
realmo to liavc a muUyluG’c of Marchantc Vcii- 
terers, have but small stookes, and thereby 
they have but small cre^ytt, and suche inareh- 
autes cat) not convcnyeiitly tary for theyre sales, 
nor yet keepe ncccssaryo order.” Tlie opiioneiits 
of the companies, as \vc have seen, claimed 
free trade us their natural right and inheritance, 
but “ this gcnernll lybcrtyc . . . v’ould cause 
a greate confusion, atidagrcate dysorderto growc 
in the ventyug of Englyslie clotlies, whereby 
would follow yt or Englyshe clothes would 
bo soulde at a lower pryce, then is (ytte for the 
benefytto of o'" realme, and strange wares for 
England would be boughte at a dearer pryce than 
is convenyent for our commonweale of Eng* 
lande.” On tho other side the arguments, in 
addition to the one mentioned above, were very 
strong. It was urged that freedom of trade 
would lead to the increase of wealth ami ship¬ 
ping, the more equal distribution of wealth, 
and the increase of revenue. It was further 
maintained that the com])any organis.atiou was 
no longer uecossaiy, and tliat if trade were 
free, commerce might be extended beyond its 
present limits. 

The gi'owtli of the East Imlia Com))any, 
which was ineorpoi-atcd on the last day of the 
16th century, led to the second stage of the 
controversy. The merchant adventurers were 
what was called a irgulalccl company; the 
Ea.st India Comvany was orgaiii.sed on the 
joint-stock principle Co.mi’ANIes). Now 
many people who objected to monopoly in every 
fd\-m were oi' oj)iniou that the fonner was Icjs 
iiyurious to'trade than the latter, and the East 
Itdia Conqmny had a long an<l arduous struggle 
before it won the victory. Tlie conflict hail to be 
waged with the Tuukev (TbMi’AXV, who'^c trade 
in raw silk was ruined by tho cntcrjirise of the 
East India merchants, with those who were 
alarmed at the exportation of bullion, with the 
free traders and interlopers, and with those 
who thought the East India triple disastrous to 
tlie groVrth oT the navy The Ifist-meutioncd 
cause of liostility gave nto to a sharp con¬ 
troversy'‘between Sir Dudley Digues and 
an anonymous writer, J. *R., in IGl.'i. “The 
East India men,” says tlie latter, “not able 
to furnish those places they resort to, keep out 
others from coming ifmotfg.st them. . . . Besides, 
how teijions abd costly they, and all other 
companies, make it to their own associates, 
whereas out of orders* and cause of upholding 
Jheir trade, men c;^n neither dispose of their 
own as thej* would nor Jiave the benefit under 
a Ibng time ? How private do they and other 
companies make it When . . . how plentifully 
^soever the commodities are brought in and at ! 
whnt adyan&ge ^eycr they buy them, they. 
wiU be sifre to Icep up the price, cither by 
80 |^ding most'part of the commodities ahioad, 
or else by buying all others into their igwids ^ ” 


Digges’s reply, Tlie Defe'iicc, of Tradt, on belmll 
of the company, probably derived more force 
from the ]iositi()n of the author than from the 
arguments ho employid. fThc company of 
coui’30 could point to the fact that the prices 
of eastern i>roducc had fallen since their incor¬ 
poration, and they made as much as jiossibic 
of this argument, which u as further elaborated 
by Mun in liis Diacoitrue of Trade to flic East 
Indics['2m\ ed. 1623), The company and its ad¬ 
vocates, however, ajipear to have evaded rather 
than answered the objections of their opjioncnts. 
No one during the 17tb century wanted freedom 
of trade in the modern sense of the words. It 
was universally recognised that some form of 
I regulation was necessary, and most ]>eople would 
; have chosen the company org.anisatiuii. The 
object of Llic free-trade bills (1604) was not to 
break down all lestrainls on free com]>ctitioii, 
but to tliiow the coiujianies o})cn to all who 
cared to join them, imposing by government 
autlmrity such charges .as were necessary to 
koc]) u]) their oliicial estiiblishmcnt.s in foreign 
ports. It w.as tlie monopoly of the companies 
which roused the ho.stility of the outsiders. 
Tlie comjianies seem to have imagined that 
when they had shown tho advantages of the 
trades they monopolised, and proved tlie iieccB- 
sity for regulation, they had answered llicir 
ojiponeiits. Mnn wrote Kiafhind's Trrumre 
long before tho end of the .struggle. But hia 
book did good service to the company. 'J'hcir 
ex])oi tation of bullion could no longer bo urged 
as a rea.sonable ground (if qbjeetioii, and tho 
East Inilia tiailr had been proved to be favour¬ 
able to tlie growtli of the navy. 

It lias bcconu: a eominoiiplacc to regard tlie 
navigation acts as tlie natural outeouio of 
meicantile doetriiie. Tlie jiolitical circum¬ 
stances of the time, the growth of foreign 
commerce, and along with it the necessity ot 
])roviding adeijuate means for its defence, and 
the foundation of colonies, showed the great 
im]>oit'ince of a jtowerful navy. Tho economic 
writers of the period were paturally innueiiccd 
by the general movement, and they urged the 
encouragement of tradc.s,'especially the fisheries, 
which were favourable to the gi'owth of the 
uavy. The vast increase in the wealth of the 
country, and the greater oa.so with which large 
sums can be raised by taxation, have made 
inap])licable to the prcHcntiragc the practical 
suggestions of the mercantilist writers. But 
the importance of a mercantile marine as a 
naval reserve is felt as keenly now, especially in 
timc.s of danger, as in the period under discus 
sion. The economic arguments, however, by 
which the navigation acts were defended, give 
to tho.se measures a peculiar character. Tlieic 
were navigation acts in the reign of Ricliaid 
II. Those, however, we need not (Usqobs. It 
is the scries of acts commencing in the reign id 
Elizabeth, and culiuiuatiiig in the groat act of 
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the Long Parliament (1651), re-enacted at the 
restoration, to which we shall devote our atten¬ 
tion {vide Navigation Acts). The Merchant 
Adventurera Com^ny, which as we have seen 
]daycd such an important i)art in the develop¬ 
ment of the mercantile system, early nssociated 
itself with this naval policy. Thus wo find 
them advocating it in 1551. One of their 
Articles and Allcjotions . . . nejainst the 
Jfanse McrchanUi {Ilaivl. MtlS. C. 304, 0'. 37, 
38) was to the clVcct that whereas they “have 
and by all waics do indovoure themself to 
8 Up])Oi'te and inaigiiteigne to their power, tli(i 
whole Nftvic of this your Ma*** rcalme, by 
fraightinge and ladiiigo of the same and to 
contynuo a greate noniber of your Ma'** sub¬ 
jects in niaroners craltc : the said Esterlinges 
to the intollerable decay thcrof, both inwanlcs 
anti also outwardcs do contyiiuclly lade, fraigbt 
and 8hip])C their goodes, wares and marcliandises 
in foreync and strange bottomes, and vcssclls.” 
They then point out the loss to the comitry 
of the money paid lor IVoiglit and insurance. 
This is an argument which recurs over and 
over again, and it is evident that the writers 
of the ])criod attached gieat importance to it. 
Mun argues that wo must “use our own shipping 
and so get the merchant's gains, insurance and 
freight,” though generally sjteaking “ commerce 
slnudd be free to strangers to bring in and 
carry out at tlieir pleasure.” {JUmj/'ivJ's Treasure^ 
]’. 22). The influence of the navigation acts 
was made the subject of govcrunicnt imjuiry, 
and much attention was given to the Hubjcct 
throughout the 17tli century. The Adcocatr 
(1651), wliich was juiblishcd to allay the dis- 
oontf'nt eaused ainong.st some classes by the 
act of 1651, and which we liiid reneeted later 
on in the writings of Roger Cokk, shows 
how these acts were regarde<l as jiart of a 
general scheme of ccononiic ]iolicy. This work 
]ioints out that it was the design of the Dutch 
“to engross universal trade tliat so they might 
poir. the all'airs of any other state about them 
and make their oj^n considerable.” The ad¬ 
vantages which Holland lias over England arc 
then oimmciatcd. l^icir sliijus are built, pro¬ 
visioned, and convoyed at less cost than thosn 
of England. Their “ clica]me.s3 of freiglit,” 
which is an wlvantago of 20, 15, and 10 jicr 
cent over England,'hits forced English merchants 
to biro and freig'it Dutch shijia. They emidoy 
a “great stock”; give “prudent care to their 
manufactures”; make the negotiation of com¬ 
mercial treaties their “interest of state”; im¬ 
pose small customs ; encourage inventions ; 
have a low rate of interest; facilitate thoir 
trade by a bank; and pursue an enlightened 
land policy. Some “ unalterable laws in manu¬ 
factures” are enunciated. (1) There is no 
manufacture or artilieial commodity which 
cannot be transplanted into any countiy. 
(2) All manufactures, if they are of a certain 


goodness, are of a certain value and price also- 
(3) Two persons selling or making commodities 
of a like goodness, he shall have the preference 
of the market that will sell ihcm the cheapest. 
And so in iiiiornational trade. (4) The cheap- 
nc.ss of manufixcturcs and artificial commodities 
dcjicnds u])oii the jilcnty and cheapness of the 
raw material, and upon the price of labour. 
The price of labour depends upon the price 
of victuals, house-rout, and other things neces¬ 
sary. The Dutch have no extraordinary ad¬ 
vantages over England. Such as they arc, they 
arc due to the carclessmcss of England. By 
trade alonccan wealth and shi)ipiiig bo increased, 
and so the ]'owcr of nuy nation sustained. A 
commonwealth can only be enriched by reducing 
into general ])racticc the courses used 'oy private 
men for that purpose. Hence England should 
encourage native manufactures ; and weaken 
Duteli Hliip])ing. Commodities must be imported 
i'ruin the immediate places of their production 
or growth, or as near as conveniently may be. 
Exports, native or other commodities, must be 
sent to the faillicst market, where they will 
yield thcgicatcst price and have the quickest 
sale. Alter these icasons, it is hoped that 
little or no disaatisfaction with the navigation 
acis will remain. 

The exiuii]»les wo have given show the man¬ 
ner in which the meicantilists approached the 
queiition.s of their time, and it is uunccessarj^ 
to trace in detail the economic jx'licy whicli 
found expression in the corn laws and bounties, 
in the eommercihl ti-eaties, and the foundation 
of colenies. ^Yo have said “policy,” for the 
mercantile system was a ;..oilection*of practical 
expedients, liascd indeed on the fnndameuftil 
principles we have noticed, but never elaborated 
into a scientific ecimomic system. -Such was 
the state of economic thought when Mun‘s book 
was jmblishcrl, rnd wc can now understand the 
pojnilarity w’ith which it was received. A 
a scientific work it Inis no merit whatever. 
But it api'ealcd to a very strong and growing 
sentiment, Am put into woifts whftt most 
people believed at*thc time of its publication. 
Mun's work, with its sequel the liA'ish Mcr - 
rhiint, the name given to the scries of papers 
written in iqiposilion to De Fok’s ^ fcrcator , 
during the controversy on the free-trade clauses 
of the Treaty of Utreflit |^%713), gives the best 
idea of moreantilism a-s an eConomi^ system. 
But before the time of its greatest influence 
forces had’boon set iif ojHTation wliich ulti¬ 
mately overthrew it, and ^ve must now bnofl^ 
sketch this movement^ • 

^Ve have already se(«i tho character of the 
early opposition to the trading companies, and 
the appeals to natural right as tlioiiasis of free 
trade. The companies won the victory, for in 
the relation of tlie government to trade, and 
tlie unsettled state of the countries to which th« 
compa^iica traded, their organisation was ncces- 
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sary, and they included amongst their numbers 
the wealthiest and most fhliuential of the mer¬ 
chants. The outsiders on tlie other hand were 
weak and disunited, ^ut with the extension of 
commerce the number and iunueiice of the latter 
grew; and it became clear that the exclusive 
privileges of the companies were an anomaly. 
The great statute of monopolies (lC2r)) was a 
step towards freedom of trade; lor although 
many of the evils complained of remained un¬ 
checked, it established tlie principle that none 
should monopolise for private gain what was 
the equal right of all English citizens ; and it 
restricted the royal piciogative in the regula¬ 
tion of trade. The agitation against the trading 
companies was not without important results, 
for the most powerful of them, the East India 
Company, was reorganised on a broad national 
basis (1692-1702). In the 18th century we 
find little discussion of a subject which had 
been of such importance, in the century before, 
and Tucker's painplilet on the Turkey Company 
{Refiectimis on the cs-pcdinicy of opening the 
trade to Titr/.ry, 1753) only expressed what was 
true of all the companies then in existence. 
It is doubtful whether at this time they were a 
serious restriction on trade, but they had per¬ 
formed the useful functions they once had, and 
it was absurd to continue their privileges. In 
other directions also, e.g. in Walpole’s colonial 
policy, and the decay of the Elizabethan system 
for thf regulation of wages and indii.stry, we 
can SCO a movement toward.s free trade. 

Meanwhile the theory of natural right was 
shattering tlie philosophical basis on which the 
mercantile 'system rested. The instances we 
Wave given from the histoiy of the ti'ading 
companies may probably be referred to popular 
sentiment, or to eoiueYitious derived from 
English common law. At any rate, tlie latter 
w'as appealed to in the Commons debates of 
^601 (Town.shend’s HistnricaL Menurriala; 
IJl’Ewes’s Jo\(.rnah,) But the theory grew in 
influence and the range of subjects to which it 
wasapj^ied ; !*nd the levellers clafmed universal 
sutfrage and other mcasuie^HS the natural right 
of all meJi {Clarke Papers, edited by C. H. Firth 
tor the Camden Society, Introduction). Economic 
and popular sentiment coalesced with the philo¬ 
sophical movement, and with the development 
of the theory of the^ociii contract the way was 
paved for an ftidividualist system of political 
economy. Pfi^osophical conceptions, however, 
derived from this sourdb,had little of no inHuenco 
on economic theory until the time of Hume. 
'Hobbes and Locke took the economic ideas of 
tll^r age as they fon»a them ready made by 
the pam 2 )hleteere of the 17th century, and 
merely staged them with greater cleaniesa. 
During^the period with vwhich wc have to deal, 
the economic is greater importance than the 
philosophical- mwernent. The attempt to deal 
with the practical difficulties of the l^th and 


the 18th centuries supplied those fundamental 
ecoiiomio conceptious without which the .science 
could have made no progress,*' 

Wo have seen that one of tho chief sources of 
ejTor in tlie works of the mercantilist writers was 
their loiifusion of tliouglit on the nature and 
funciions of money. Tlie foundation of tlie 
Bank of Engliind (1694) and tho recoinago 
(1696) called forth an -’nmense number of 
imiiiphlctfi dealing diivciiy or indirectly with 
this suliject. It is from this jieriod that we 
can date tho theoretical discussion of economic 
qucstioii.s, and the attempt to work out a 
seieiitilic system. English writers had dis¬ 
cussed continental banks many years before 
the foundation of the bank of England, We 
may mention, for example, the Treatise o}i 
Exchange (1504), to whieli reference ha.s already 
been made. In works intended for the guid¬ 
ance of merchants, such as Malynes’s Zcx 
Jlf/‘rca/o?w(1622)av(l TjCwisKobcrts’ Merthan/a 
J/irppe of Gotnmercc (1638), it wa.s natural that 
the writers should exjdaiii so iinportant a 
fe.'ituro of continental practice. The superi- 
oiity of the Dutch w’as, as we have seen, partly 
attributed to their banking system, and during 
the 17th century the advisability of adoi>ting 
it in England was frequently urged iif>ou the 
government (e.g. Hugh Morrell to William 
Lcnthall, ii. Jan. 1646-47, Portland MSS., vol, 
i. p. 405). Generally tho establishment of « 
bank was advocatid in pamphlets in wliich its 
ad\'auUiges were discussed. Amongst these wc 
may mention Thomas Violet’s Advanccnicnt gt 
Merchandise, 1661; Sir Ralph Maddison'a Great 
Britain sReimmh'anccr, 16.55 ; Samuel Lambe’s 
Seasonable Observations, 16.57 ; W. Potter’s 
Tradesmans Jewel, 1669 ; Francis Cralockr’s 
Wealth Discovered, 1661 ; Sir Edward Foud'h 
Experimental Proposals, etc. 1666, etc., wliich 
show that for some years before the gicat 
experiment peojdo’a minds were much occupied 
with the subject. As these projiosals took a 
more definite shape tho number of books jmb- 
liahcd became larger. TI>e banking question 
was associated with the coinage, the [lublic debt, 
and general questions o! trade and commerce. 
Sir Dudley North, Sir William Pkttv, John 
Locke, Nicholas Bakbon, Michael Godkhey, 
William Lowndes, William Paterson, liobert 
Murray, John Asoill, 'Simon Clement, are 
some among the many nrmea which may 
be found in English controversy during these 
years. One pamphlet followed another with 
such rapidity, and discussion was so general, 
that it is difficult to single out any one aiithor 
as the roprasentative of the others. North's 
Discourse (1691), however, should be noticed, 
and tho works of N. Barbon show a deeper 
insight into economics than those of his coti- 
temporarics. Locke’s Cenisideralvms of the 
Loiccring of Inleresi and Pi,aising the VatM oj 
Money (1691), followed by his Fur&tcr Can 
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sideratians (1695), not only refuted the argu¬ 
ments advanced by William Lowndes and 
others, in favoui of his scheme for restoring 
the coinage, and ^ saved tlie country from a 
gi’eat disaster, but contributed much that was 
of permanent value in economic science. In 
spite of these merits, however, Locke was 
strongly under tho inHueuco of the ntcrciintilo 
doctrine. Tho gi'eat controversy of 1G91 to 
U19(> finally disjioscd of tho theory of money 
which underlaid the mercantile system, ami 
the relaxation of its iiillueuco was now only a 
question of time. The persistence of an old 
theory, long after its refutation, is a eommon 
phonomenon in the history of human tliought. 
While the discussion of currency, banking, and 
credit undennined tho theoretical framework 
of tho mercantile system, and tho growth of 
statistics tliivw doubt ujioii tho halanee of 
trade as a tost of economic prosperity, the 
uocumulation of capital and the development 
of commerce wore removing the conditions oi' 
wliich Lho meicantilc syslcni was partly the 
ronox. During tiie (irst lifty years of the 18th 
century economic progrcs-s w'as slow. Defoe 
indeed in his Mei'cator had urged a principle 
which would have led to important rotiults if 
it had hcon acted upon. Ho reeommeiulcil no 
leas than the isulation of economic questions. 
“Gam is the desire of mcichandise: trade is 
a cciiiniutation of mcrohaiitahle commodities 
hi'tweeu one country and another, and for the 
mutual jirolit of the traders. Tho language of 
nations ouo to anoLlicr is, 1 let tltcc gain by ■iru', 
(lia< } inay gain by thee . . , Trading is a matter 
entirely iiniepcndeiil in its nature, aud neither 
consults other interests, nor (Icjieiids on any 
interests, but what relate to itself” (Mercator, 
Ko. 21). Uiit it was the Brilish Merchant 
and not Mercator th.at was sent to every jtarlia- 
mentary borough hu* the use of tlic inhabitants. 

Why is it, we may ask, that for so great 
a length of time littli) jirogress in economic 
science has to be recorded ? Certainly it Avas not 
due to lack of int<*!‘est in economic subjects. 
There seems to have bejii no difiicuUy in obtain¬ 
ing a hearing. There arc literally hundreds of 
ceonomic writers in England between 1500 and 
1752, and every traclo crisis or controversy pro¬ 
duced its score or sc of jiamyililets. The reasons 
for tho slow gj'owth of the seience seem to have 
been as follows ^1) With few exccidions tho 
economic works of this period were written 
merely to advocate some definite object, — 
to urge tlie adoption of some scheme for the 
improvement of trade, to defend those whose 
interests wore threatened by new develop¬ 
ments, e.g, the numerous paniiddcts on the 
East India Company, and their relations Avith 
the Levant Comiiaiiy, or to protest against some 
abuse and to suggest a remctly, c.g, the yiam- 
plilots on thc]>oor laws, the coinage, puhliucredit, 
ate. This close relation between economic 


literature and the pgictical life of the nation 
was unfavourable to the development of s 
system of economic doctrine. Muii (Ewjlamh 
Treasure by Foreign ^fTrade, 1664) expressly 
states that his work was not intended us an 
exliaustivc and systematic treatise on the econo¬ 
mics of tho 17 th century. He propo.sed to dis¬ 
cuss only “so mucli of the merchant's practice 
a.s concerned tlie bringing of treasure into the 
kingdom.” (2) Such being the objects of the 
Avriters, there is a strong bias in most of them 
in fuvour of tho organisation or project Avith 
which they haytpened to bo identified. The 
biogi'aphios of the earlier WTitera are therefore 
of importance, for their personal relations Avith 
hostile organisations or individuals, and events 
in their lives, alfcctcd their vicAvs to a great 
extent. (3) Wlicn once a controversy aa’os con¬ 
cluded, no one endeavoured to develop and 
apply the general ininciplcs which may have 
been stated in the course of it. Thus the 
cmreiicy contioversy in 1694, and tho defence 
of tho East India Company, led to a .statement 
of the main outlines of the iirinciplc of the 
division of labour (Simon' Cliomknt ; Dv^amree 
of General Notions, etc., 169.5 ; Gtmidcraiions on 
the East India Vompany, etc.). Other writers 
such as Dctty, Ih-rkcloy, Addison, etc., also enun¬ 
ciate this pi'inciiile. But it lay unregarded until 
Adam Smith made it one of the lundamental 
priiH’iyilcs of the ll’ealih of Kalions. (4) The 
eaily writers hud to depend, for the jiart, 
on their own knowledge and exy»criciicc to sug¬ 
gest or illustrate tlicir arguments ; trustwortliy 
iufunnatiou on economic subjects Ava^ mitherso 
eo]>ious nor so Avidcl^ ditliisod us it is at 
, presenl lime. Sir WiliiMu Betty, John Graun'T, 
Gregory King, aud Cl yrks Dayen ant, avIio laid 
the fomidutioiis of statistical sciciico, all lived 
ill the latter half of tiic I7tli century. So lute 
as 1699 Davenant coiiqdaiiis (Etisays on Trade)^ 
tliat “tho aids and lights which might be 
g.jtlieied from the ymblic aecompts and offices 
have been im^^iatrionsly withhel IJi-oin who 
are not sciwile applauders ot the Avild and de- 
stnictiA'e conduct . * . ol some perso|^3 of no 
small ]>ower in the •management of ailains.’ 
lie aud Gregory King are “beginners of an art 
not yet polished, and Avhicli time may bring tc 
more perfection." (5)-Tliu early Annters cm 
ployed in their Avorks tlie langiq/ge of ordinary 
bn&incss. They had no Bcientifi* terminology. 
How tho language of tlif market-place is not 
characterised by scicntitic precision, and thoir 
looseness of phrase gave rise Ito ondles^misuuder-* 
standing.' • 

Tho point of vioAV frorS Avliieh early economic 
literature should he regarded becomes thcFefore 
quite clear. It must be studied aloifg with the 
history of the times at which it was AATitten. 
This must be carefully borne in mind, or we 
shall form an erroneous estimate of tho value of 
these euJfly works and the ability^i the A\rit*jra, 
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We must not expect a uniformity, consistency, 
and completeness of doctAne and practice wliicli 
are not to be Ibuud. NoLliing could bo more 
fatal to the right apjnccviLion of this ])criod than 
to investigate it with the idea that we shall 
find in it only illustrations of a well-rounded 
set of general ])ropositions. 

[Much has bt'cii written on the history of econo¬ 
mics. Vide especially Ashley, Economic, llisiory, 
vol. i. pts. i. aud ii.—Cuuningliain, English Industry 
and Commerce. —Eudemann, Die ationalbkono- 
mischen (Jrundsutze det Canonistischen Lehre .— 
Hewins, English 7'raiie and Finance. —Heyking, 
Uandelsbilanzthcorie .—Knies, Polituche (Ekono- 
mie. —Roscher, Geschichfe dcr Nationalbkonomik in 
Deutschland.—Political Eemomy (trims. Lalor), 
GeschidUe der en<jlischen VolksioiTischa/tsUiiTe .— 
Sebanz, Englische Ilandelspditik.'] w. a. a. n. 

ENGLISH SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Before Adam Siiiitli, p. 730; Modern Ecunomics, p. 733. 

Before Adam Smith.— The English writers 
on political economy before Adam Smith do not 
at any time present the marks of a “school," 
properly so called. The nearest approach to a 
“school,” so far as community of doctrine is 
concerned, is found among the mcreantilisls; 
but even these writers owe no allegiance to any 
personal authority. Their views are iiidivulual 
and independent; and it is only with Adam 
Smith tliat the English school par excellence 
begiusJ The rise of that school was aifected 
hy many influences, English and foreign. Of 
these the gene,sis of economic theory in England 
must be sought chiefly through the writings of 
^he aullioi's wliose names arc mentioned in the 
rapidly-connected skcUdi wliich follows. 

There is much tlmt is interest not ouly to 
the economic hi.storian but also to the student 
of economic theory in the early statutes and the 
Records of the social history of England, but few 
English writers earlier than tho I7tli century 
call for special mention in this article. Lang- 
laud, in his l^ions of Piers th4 Plowman (14lh 
century), ancithe writer of the hSiell of Englishe 
Folicyc ^oth century) incifientally supply some 
interesting illustrations tlie course of lUb in 
England during those [teriods. Tho writings 
of Wai.ter OF Hpikley (13th ccntiuy), Firz- 
HERBERT (IBth cciitury), and Tusseu’s Fire 
hundretk poinlcs ^ gwl hashandric (Tuttcl’s 
edition,# 167^, throw light on the state of 
agriculture and the condition of tho people. 
“#,W.S.” (see Hales, John) in his Discourse of 
fhe Common IVeaUof this Realm of England 
(^.written lS49. printed #1581), acutely discusses 
the contemporary deptessiou of agiiculture and 
i»idUBtry. His attempts to show that the 
“ alteration, of the coyne is the cheifest aud 
principall cause^of this dnivcrsall deartlic ” aro 
highly interesting examples of early economic 
Afljument and ianalysis. Fiord ^Utopia, 1518, 
imbued as it is with the ideas of classical anti* , 


quity, has moro afliniLy with tho Republic ol 
Plato tlian with tho industrial utopias of later 
writers. Tho chief impetus Jo the publication 
of Discourses upon Tradc^ l as alibrdod by the 
problems of policy in colonial trade by wliich 
the commercial activity of the English people, 
following upon tlio cntcipriso of navigators and 
adventurers, fouud itself confronted, d'his is 
noticeable as early as the essays of Bacon, 1597 
(“ Of Plan tations "), and the writings oi'R aleioh. 
bYom tho incorporatiou of tho East India Com¬ 
pany, 1600, tlicre is a continuous succession of 
writers on the theory of foreign trade which 
formed the kernel of tho old Mfroantile 
System. The mercantile scliool may indeed bo 
said to continue its existence in quite dilicrent 
forms from this time to the days of SteuaRT. 
'fhe tradic in the precious nieUils naturally 
attracted the attention of staU’.smon and of 
merchants alike ; and from the icign of Edward 
III. onward, attempts weie niadu to rtgulato 
its e.vchange Jbr imported commodities. Tlio 
inevitable ex[iort of bullion for the East India 
trade found an ingenious apologist in Mun, 
who, ill his Discuarsc of Trade from England 
into the East Indies, lb21, and EnglniuTs 
Treasure by Forraign Trade, publislied 1661, 
shifted the ground of the Bai.ancj; of Traok 
from the ]) 0 .siLion which it holds in tlio writings 
of Aumsi'kosTt (1530) and M vi.Ysrs (1601). 
He argued that this c.'C]>ovt, like tlic seed cast 
away by tlie iiusbanilmau, was in the long run 
amply rciiaid in kind, and lliattheraw material 
wliicli tlie precious metals juircliased, when 
worked up and .sold to foreign countries, caused 
the national stock of bullion to be increased and 
not diniinisbcd. “Tho title of Mun’s book, 
England's TirosuTe in Foreign Trade, became a 
fundamental ina.xim in the political economy, 
not of England only, but of all other commercial 
countries" {Wealth of Kutions, bk. iv. ch. i.). 
Malyncs, The Canker of England's Common^ 
wealth, 1601, and Lex Mcrcaloria, 1622, de¬ 
scribes tho Ancient Law Merchant os well as 
the contemporary lialiitsrand institutions of 
trade ; and Lewe.s Roreut.s, Mcrchanls Mapi/C 
of Commerce, 1638, Trehsurc of TraJJkke, 1611, 
explains the o[)erations of commerce, and recom¬ 
mends jiractical measures,— c.g. free e\j)ort of 
gold and silver, and low customs,—for its pro¬ 
motion. Hi.s Mappe of *Coinr)u:rec is a luci can 
tile geograjihy, showing (Hie situation, e.x- 
chaiiges, and commodities of trade of ditlbrciit 
places. Mis.selden (Free Trade, 1622, Circh 
of Commerce, 1623) exhibits tho SpaniarvL a» 
warnings, tho Dutch as models in mercantile 
policy, and disputes with Malyiies the osUi"'ft 
aud consequences of an unfavourable bak‘*r;ft 
of trade. Tho example of the low rate of 
interest in Holland further stimulated th® 
CuLi’Ei'KRs, father and son, to urge tlio veiluc- 
tion by jiarliamcnt of the legal rate of interest— 
a demand supported with much weight b> 
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CrriMi (1668), wlioso business instincts, superior ! 
to his scicntilic theory, wore probably not at ' 
fault when he su})Jose(l such a measure would ' 
ludound to the encouragement of English 
commerce. The un^oundiiess of some of tlic 
arguments which ho employs was pointed out in 
ThC’ iTiimst of ^fonnJ Mistaken^ 1668. 

Passing by the utopia of IlAiutiNOTOJJ 
{Oceana, ]6;'S}, ami such agricultural writings as 
those of Blith, The Einjliah Improver Improved, 
1652, Hailii.ib, Letja-nj of Ilushandry, 1655, 
■WoftLiDRE, Sy^itom Agricallurac, 1668, and 
John Smi’I'U, England’s Improvement Revived, 
1670, we conic to the speculations of IJonnEs, 
1670, and Ascii,t., 161)6, on the iiatiiro and causes 
of wealth. Particiilar recomnicmlations for the 
improvement of trade by the naturalisation of 
aliens, and in favour of the ]»oliey of enclosures, 
are found in Foutrey, England’s InUrrst and 
hnyrovement, 1660, and Coke, 1671. I’ortrey’s 
staLcmcnt that the country “lost" XI,600,000 
a year by its trade, witli France, long had a dis¬ 
couraging ell'cct. The de.spoudent lone of most, 
writers of this time is eeliocd in the title of 
Hriinnnia Languais, 1G^>0, and in the aigii- 
nients ofnts pseudonymous author (Phihinglus), 
lliat the importation of fmeigii luxuries uas a 
“eoiisi’mptive tr.ole " which threatened to bring 
about the decay of the nation wliile iiiouuy was 
expoilt-il for Ibem. The same wiiier urges the 
“legal regulation” of trade, to prevent its 
destriielioii by “private interest” and by the 
“eloggs” of navigatiou acts, eompaiiios, mono- 
]iol»es. ete. .Sinnlar views with leg.ird to 
tl.e eastern tiaile are fonml in Foi.i.exi-kv's 
England, and Ea t India Inconsidi'ul- in (Ji-'ir 
Manufudures, ]b!»7— a iv})ly to Davesant’s 
I's-mil on J’f Ead Inthan Trade. 16!)t»-07. A 
nil.re hopelul note is stniek in England's llreat 
Jlajtpinrsi ■ uvb’/'- m it is de nonsirafrd that a. 
gmitpart of oar Complaints are Causeless, 1677, 
and in the. optimistic prelaee of Fetty’s Politieal 
Arilhvu'lie, 1682, which ojiposcd to vain imagin¬ 
ings and timid Bunnises the ]io^ilivc eonelusioiis 
of eompaiatice stalijjtics, and drily observed 
that the ]iriee of food was “so reasonable, os 
that men refuse to have if elieaper, hy admitting 
of Irish cattle.” The best tliouglit of the time 
had now for many years been directed into the 
channels of trade, and jirodueed, as waa natural, 
an ahiimlant crop of pafnidileflilerature on all 
questions connected^willi “the Science of tlie 
Great Commerce.” Comparative study of oilier 
nations, esjiecitally of Franco, lL>l!and,and Sjiain, 
was one main aotirco of the insjiiratiou of tliosc 
writings, and numerous pMposals siining up for 
establishing banks (see Asoinn, ISuismiE, Cahy, 
Chamuf.ui.ain, Cradocke, Lew is, AIuiiray, 
Paterson) and for emulating Holland in other 
matters. This sjiirit is shown in Yauranion’s 
England’s Improremcnt hy Sea and Loud: To 
ovido the Ihde.h without fighting, ete. (])t. i. 1677 ; 
pt ii, 1681), in Sir \Vm. Temple’s Obsenations 


on the NclheTlandB, 1693, aud in the popularity 
of the translations of •John do WriT’s” Trui 
Interest and Roliticol Maxims of Holland, 1702, 
etc. (sec Dutcji School'^ 

An important epoch is marked by Graunt’s 
Nniural and RoliLual Ohservidions upon the BilU 
of Mortality, 1662, with wbicli begins the science 
of Demograi’UY, as statistics, and the theory 
of taxation may ho said to commence with 
Graunt’s more lainons friend Sir "Wm. Petty, 
whose remarkable ti-eatises on Taxes and Con¬ 
tributions, 1662, Pulilical Arithmetic, 1682, 
and the Political Anatomy of Irclavc 1691, 
exhibit an ingenuity of method and grasp o( 
]'rinr,i])lo raiely it ever bliown by his jirede- 
cessors. The first table of mortality W'as ))ub* 
lislicd by 11 ALLEY in 16b3. Davenant (1699) 
and Gregory King (in 1690) continued the 
work of sUtisties (see Aui i hmktic, Pulittcal) ; 
while the current views on the luilancn of trade 
found an able ojipoiient in Barron (1690), who 
was soon to cross swords with Locke on the 
subject of money. 

The jiroposals of Lownih^s, then secrefary to 
the trrasury (169.')), to coin the new (silver) 
money lighter, jirovokcd the ojiposilion of Locke, 
whose able writings on money at this critical 
]MTiod of the gf'-at I'l'coinage (sec Kecoinagks) 
are still a])]icaled to in controversies of to-day 
Uj)on the history of the cuneiicy. The earlier 
work of Vat (.IT AN, Discourse, of Coin and Coinage, 
1675, should also be mentiomsl here. Y.'.ngl('d 
with the discussions of semi-political (jucstions by 
earlier aulliois are many glun]iscs of a broader 
consi.stcT't '-iieory, gcimral ]»rinei])lcsof wliich no' 
begin more ideally to emerj^.'. 'Che e^o-'C of the 
1 “til century is indeed a I'.m, conspicuous fur th# 
ability of English economic writers. Barboii’s 
Diseourse of Trade, IGifl), contains some striking 
analyses of value, jiricc. interest, and rent. 
Kuu'I'h’.s Ihsciuirsc of Trade, 1691, is an admir-^ 
able exposition of the ineiits of free cxehauge. 
Fleetwood’s Sermons agamst Clipping and 
Siccathuj yf the ^reious Metals, 1694, ])rcccde 
by thirteen ye^’s bis Chronieon IrVro’csI/m or 
bi.stovY of priec.s, familiar to students of Adam 
Smith. The pioblom of the condition? of the 
])oor which had litfully occujiied statesmen since 
the date of Rieliard II., in whose leign the 
earliest legislation for dealing with impotent 
h(‘ggars took place, serioflsly Engaged the atten¬ 
tion ofFiUMTN (1678). Hale (16^), Chisel (who 
projtost'd tlie a])pomlincut of poor-..iw giiarilians 
or “lathers 81’ the. poor'*), Cary (1695) and 
Hellers, Proposals for Raiding a CoUcdige of 
Industry of all Iheful Thadcs. etc. 1€95-1696. 
From Hetoe’s lively ana^prolific pen came, in 
1701, the vigorous essay, Giving Alms no Clgirity 
and Eniphnjing the J'oor a Gricvatee to the 
Xation, in whi(di it was contended that work¬ 
house labour sliould not be employed in com 
petition with outside industry. The same 
writer’s Cl^mplcut English Tradesman, 1725-27, 
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and Flan of the English Commerce, 1728, aro tlio 
chief of his other numAous works on subjects 
relating to trade. John Houairrox, F.R.S., 
Collection for the Impr(i;i'e.me}it of Uiisbandry mui 
TradCy 1692-1703 (particulars of prioes of corn, 
cattle, coal, hops, wool, etc.); The British 
MercharU; or Commerce Pmerved, 1713 (papers 
collected and published by Charles Kino, 1721); 
and Defoe’s Mercator, or Com7ncrce Ikvioed, 1713, 
1714 (an opposition paper to The British 
McrchaTU), allbrd useful details for the history 
of coinraerce. 

Law’s Money and Trade coTisidered, 1705, 
exhibits at once the power and the defects of 
his erratic genius ; original, daring, and acute, 
he admits no limit to the bounds of credit, and 
has little thought of its contraction. His book 
marks, however, a real advance in the study of 
money and credit. Wood’s Survey of Trade, 
1718, also deals with money and bullion. 
Madox is an invaluable source of information for 
the economic historian in his Antiquities of the 
Exchequer, 1711, and .Fwvmt Buryi, 1726. In 
Irelan^l appeared about the same timo the well- 
known Drapiers Letters, 1725, in which Swift 
inflamed the anger of his countrymen against 
Wood’s copper halfpence ; Donus’ cssjiy on 
“The Trade and Improvement of Ireland," 
1729-31 ; and BEUXiiLisv’s Querist, 1735, a 
collection of searchiiig and suggestive impiiries 
in economics, revealing at once the author's 
minc^and the degree of development which the 
science had then attained. Swilt’a Fro- 

posal for preventing the ChiLdrcri of Poor People 
^'rom being a burden to their Parents or the 
Country, is an clalH>rato joke framed in 

*a tone of ironical and pseudo-economic savagery. 
Gek’.s Trade and Navigation of Great Britain 
considei'ed, 1729, is a Mespondent treatise of 
mercantilism, affecting to show “ that the surest 
^ way for a nation to increase in riches is to pre¬ 
vent the importation of such foreign commodi¬ 
ties as may be raisedat home." Va.s'deiilint’s 
Money A-nswers all Things, 1734, on the other 
hand*ably frgues for free tradffj while Mande- 
ville's Fable of the BpiS, or Private Vices, 
Jhtblic^ Benxjits, ]706i ^714, 1723, etc., urges 
the social advantages of individual liberty. 
Both books mark a movement in the direction 
of liAi.ssEZ-FAiRE. Decker’s Proposals, 1743, 
for raising the while ftjvcnue by a single tax on 
house^and the Essay orn the Causes of tfie Decline 
of the Foreign Trade, 1744, show much ingenuity 
in the study of taxaflon. John South’s Chrord- 
conBusticum Conj^rciale, or Memoirs on Wool, 
1747, iaoji industrioup comiulation of standard 
^f^ae upon tliis greet branch in the history of 
English trade. E^uallylaborious but less iiralse- 
trorthy are the Didionaries of Trade and Com- 
^ merce pf Pdstlbtowayf (1751), Kolt (1761), 
and MonriMEit (1766). Postlotliwayt’s, the 
of the three, was founded minly upon the 
'French dictionary of Savauy. In J751 and 


1753 appeared translations from the Spanish o! 
Ustahitz and Ulloa of the liistory of trade ii 
Spain, and in 1753 a t^iuslation from th« 
German of Mauens’ UniiArsal Merdutnt (post 
scilpt 1756). The last two writers are moU' 
tioued by Adam Smith. Franklin’s Observa, 
lions concerning the Increase of Manlcind, 1751 
Humk’s essay of “The Populousncss of Anciom 
Nations" in bis Political Esstujs, 1752; am 
Wallace’s J)isHcrtation on the Nuiiibers of Man 
kind in Ancient and Modem Times, 1753, shov 
an interest in the progi-oss of population, iti 
causes and limits, nearly half a century bofon 
Malthus. The middle of the 18th century 
rccalh the end of the 17th by the fertile ability 
of its economic writers. Hume’s Essays contri 
huted powerfully to the development of sonnde; 
views on money and the balance of trade, 
Wallace, in his Characteristics, 1758, discussei 
the functions of paper money and credit. Thi 
esftiys of Patrick Ijord Elilank, on Th^Publi 
Debt were published in the same year (1753 
as FiELDlNu's Proposal for making an Effcctua 
Provision for the Poor. The most importair 
writings appearing at this time were, however 
those of Cantu,LON, Mas.sie, and Tucker. 

Cantillon’s posthumous Essai (publishei 
1755) is the earliest approach to a complch 
presentiition of cconomio principles, tracing thi 
distrihution of wealth by the guiding tlircjid o 
a central theory of value. Its inllueiice wa; 
greatly felt in the French School, but is als( 
clearly seen in the Essay on Money and Coin 
of Hakuis (^1755-58). Massie (see infra) 
though best known by his criticLsms of Dcckor'i 
and Fauouieu’.s pro]»osals in taxation and b,' 
Ids Essay on the Governiiuj Causes of the Naiitro 
Bate of intenrest (1750), has been .shown by Dr 
Cunningham to have left a bibliography o 
economic literature of tlic highest value {Eco 
nomic Journal, vol. i. No. 1). Tucker (se* 
infra), dean of Gloucester, is remarkable fo 
the breadth and liberality of view with whicl 
he regards the economic aspect of colonial am 
foreign politics. Tuckcu acccjitcd with prid' 
the sarcasm of Warhuiton, that ho made i 
religion of trade os ot8or ecclesiastics had hew 
known to inakc a trade of religion. The dignit; 
of economic study did not much longer ncr( 
vindication. His Itefeclions on the Erpcditnc, 
of a Law for the' Naturhlisation of Foi'tvfs Fro 
iestanis, 1751, were translated into French b; 
Turgot (1755). His Brief Essay on the Advan 
tages and Disadvantages which respectively aWm< 
Franex and Great Britain with regard to Trade 
1750, is said by Blanqui to show the influai-e 
upon Tucker of the French economists wid 
whom he was in close correspondence. L’' 
there can be little doubt that in tlioir rolation 
with Tucker at this timo they were r;»tlic 
disciples than niastei’s. 

Tile high esteem in which the eaily Eng'iyl 
writings was held abroad was uo dbubt lurgelj 
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d«e to the superiority of English commerco 
which gave them birth. It was folt with justice 
that a nation of|succo3sful moi’chants were 
v'irth listening to*on matters of trade. The ' 
French in particulanrichly repaid their debt to ; 
us tlirough Adam Smith, upon whoso mind they | 
impressed their systematic and logical views; 
but it should not bo forgotten that those views 
wore largely founded on the practical judgments ' 
of English writers. Nor can the diligent student 
o'iih^iyeaWi.ofNatioiishW to be struck by the i 
extent to which that work is rooted upon the ' 
earlier English writings. And though in the 
crucible of Adam Smith’s mind the inatoriahs of 
his ])rcdcceasora are often refineci, they still do 
not defy recognition, but testify to the close 
continuity of the English school. 

It has not been ]>ossiblo in this slight account 
to do more than enumciato some of the writers 
wlio j>rcec(led Adam Smith. For fuller notices 
the student is refniTcd to the separate articles 
under the iiamts of the authors. Contempor¬ 
aries of Adam Smith are dealt with in a later 
])ortiun of this article. It is only necessary to 
mention as ajipeaving before 1770, the Tkn-c 
'Tracts 07i the Corn Tra\U and Corn Liiv's, 1758, 
by Charle.s Smith, whom Adam vSmith has 
described as “ingenious and wcll-iulorincd” ; 
the inijjortant Inquiry itdo thr, Trincijdcs of 
Volilicul Economy 1707 (soci«/rn); 

ANnKHsoK's Hisfxtry of Comincrcc, 1704 ; Fku- 
(UisoNs i/iVory o/ Civil Society, 1707 ; PuiCK 
on Reversionary Payments, 1709, ami on the 
Nolirytuil Debt, 1774 ; and Avlliur Young’s 
Farmer's Letters, 1771, Hurul Ikonomy, 1773, 
and PotUical Arithmytic, 1774, with some of his 
earlier Tours in the English counties, n. ii. 

Mc)l>RR^^ Economics. rKiiiop I. Ai>am 
Smith.— After the Union of 1707, Scotland 
began to play a part in English economic 
study. Francis IIutciikson (professor of moral 
philosophy at Glasgow, died 1747) turned tlie 
attention of Scottish jiliilnso^dicrs to economic 
qnc.stion.s, on which he himself touches, thougli 
iiricily, ill his juiblislicd works (g.p. in his Jn.- 
lairy into the Origimtl of our Jdetui of Ikanty 
and Virtue, etc., Ist cd.^725). The notion of 
the “gi'catost hajipincss of the gi'catcst number” 
appears in Hutcheson, and he also lays stres.s 
on tlio connection between industry and sedf- 
interest, industry and ^uoperty, thus carrying 
on the discussion raised by Mandcrillo {Fahk of 
the Bets, etc., 1706, jRid later ed.s.), on the nature 
of tlio motives to economic action. Tlie activity 
of the Scotch press (Foulis, Urio, etc.) in the 
publication and rejirinting of economic treatisi-s 
hceonies noticeable about tins time (say 1750 to 
1770). Adam Fkiuutson in the 4th cd. of his 
History of Civil Society {Vt 7B), annouiicod the 
forthcoming work of Adam Sniilli, which wa.s to 
be “a complete theory of national mcononiy ” ; 
butFerguson’s own economical7icw8(e.(7. on divi¬ 
sion of lalwur) aio given incidentally along with 


his political xihilosophy, and not in a separate 
treatise. In his lnaiil 4 ^ of Moral Philosophy 
(1769), where he treats of economical questions, 
he borrows to some extent from Joseph Harris 
{Essay on Money and (7ofw, 1757). To much 
greater elfect David Hume, who had learned 
from Hutcheson, had prc])arcd the way for his 
friend Adam Smith by his keen criticism of the 
current views of tlie balance of trade, to say 
nothing of bis prcgmuit remarks on the other 
.subjects embraced by tlie “ Mercantile Theory ” 
{Essays on Commerce, Money, Interest, etc., 
1752). Economical subjects receive separate 
consideration, and Hume’s reasonings upon 
cuiTcncy, credit, and population were of special 
influence. In the controversy as to tlio 
])opulou.sncss of ancient nations he took the 
side of the moderns. In the matter of public 
credit, or national debts, be took the view that 
national debt would eventually prove the min 
of modem nations. He points out that the 
quantity of metallic money in a country does 
not determine the rate of interest, also that a 
time of increasing cuiTCiiey is a time of lively 
trade. He thinks that commercial jealousy 
rests on a false idea that one party must 
always be the loser, in a bargain. Ho goes, 
if not os far as Adam Smith, nearly a.s far as 
Josiah Tucker {Advantages and Disadvantages 
vMchrespcdt-nelyaUe.mlFranccand Great Britain 
uitk regard to Trade, 1750). But it was left to 
Sir Janies Stcuart and Adam Smith to recognise 
for their own counLry what had already "been 
made good by the j)hysiocrats in Fi-ance (see 
Physioci;a'’'.< and FniiKC’ii School), that 
cconomiciil subjecta must he astudyiby them¬ 
selves. Sir James Steuait’s book {An Inquiry 
into the Jkivriples of Poli'.tal Economy, being an 
Essay on the Science ofmDoTnesUc Policy in, Free 
Kfitio77s), MTittcn in exile inGcnnany, and Oret 
published (in Edinburgh) in 1767, made no 
imjiression on the jmblic to be compared with 
tliat of Adam Smitli’a Inquiry into the. Nature 
and Causes of the IVcalth of Nailons (1776); 
and was rathert^ revised edition •!' thc«nier- 
cantile theory than ajicw departure. The im¬ 
mediate popularity of Adam Smith’s w«'k, on 
the other hand, was lfrg(dy duo to its crush¬ 
ing criticisms (especially in bk. iv.) of the 
“commercial system,” uluch was tracked 
out and de.stroyod in aU it^ logical ramifica¬ 
tions, however tenaciously it migkt afterwards 
survive in political practice. l;ie i(fta of 
“imtuial liberty” orgaiming industry, and 
transfonning society “of its own accord,” wa^ 
stated by Adam Smith even fliorc boldly than 
by the I'roiicli econoiiiisttf,^nd he avoided their 
mistake of restricting productiveness to agri¬ 
culture (bks. iv. ix.) lu his chapters “On the 
Rovcniio of the Sovereign or Commonwealth " 
(bk. V.), he came out as “the greatest of theorists 
on finance ” (Bastablo); and no economical 
treatise ever exerted greater political influence. 
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Ou economic theory its influence has been also 
very great, though it not so immediately 
visible, and is now ]>artly spent. The dofini- 
tiou of weaUh, the discy-issions on labour, wages, 
rent, interest, and the short remarks on value, 
served as starting-points for more thorough 
and satisfactory consideration of these matters. 
Adam Smith’s method of reasoning, though fre¬ 
quently deductive, involves so full an illustra¬ 
tion from facts and statistics, where such were 
accessible, that he lias often been claimed as 
an inductive economist. The industrial changes 
then taking place in England gave his treatise 
a peculiar historical importance, if they were 
not indeed responsible for its creation. Simi¬ 
larly, if wc pass by Bcnthain’s correction of one 
false concession in “the AVcalth of Nations” 
(see Ben’Tham), the next contribution to Eng¬ 
lish political economy was largely occasioned 
by a change in the condition of the peojdc. 

Peuiod II. Maltuus and Ricaudo. —The 
poor law of W. Pitt, proposing a bounty on large 
families, and the popularity of Godwin’s jiolitical 
theories, led Maltuus to bring forward in bis 
Essay on Population, 1798, a cicar-eut theory of 
“ the principle of jiopulation.” lie inquired into 
the nature and causes of poverty, as Adam Smith 
into those of wealth. The tendency of popu¬ 
lation to increase Ujt to the limits of the means 
of subsistence was brought out more strongly 
tliau the checks ou this tendency, which were 
not a/le([uately stated till the book had emerged 
from the floods of criticism into a second edition 
(1803). The views of Malthu.s ou general 
Economic theory were not elaborated witli such 
perfect hlcidity as liis doctrine of ])opulatioii ; 
'’be tended either to fall back on physiocratlc 
views, or to theorise, as on the. measure of value 
and the corn laws, witlr^a subtlety inconsistent 
with clearness. He maint-aiiicd views ou over- 
, production which brought on him the damaging 
criticisms of J. B. Say. On the other baud, 
he shares with James Andeuson, and Sir E. 
West, the credit of first stating what is usually 
callecf the ^ilieardiau theory ' of agi'icnltural 
rent, that rent is the elfcet not the cause of 
price, 'aud that it depends on the graduated 
fertility of lands. RI'caudo, who first ob¬ 
tained fame by liis Letters cn the ffigh Price 
of Oold Bullion (1809), and made an enduring 
mark on the theory of’^urrency, owes his prom¬ 
inence in ecoflbmic literature to his Pi'inr.iples of 
Political Ecoiioviy and Taxation (1817). In 
this book he pushed' the tlniory df rent farther 
ihan its discoverers, and matle it, together 
with a new theory of value, the centre of a 
^eory of the distrifcntion of wealth between j 
the, three parties couconicd in its production — ' 
the labourers, the employers, and tlic landlords. 
The value' of articles is deter- ' 

piined nlamly By the quantity of labour ncoes- : 
^ry to the production of thciB| aud of agri- j 
cultural products by the quantity ^of labour | 


necessary to the cultivation ot the worst land 
actually cultivated. The height of this 
“ margin,” to use the phrasotof Hr. Chalmers, 
determines the amount -jdf i)rofit8 to the 
emjiloyors, and the amount of rent to the 
owners of all land above the worst Ricardo’s 
qualifications of this theory were neither 
numtTous enough nor clearly enough stated ; 
and, even if the theory had not been reproduced, 
as by M'Culluoh, without the qualifications, a 
reaction ag.iinst Ricardian ])olitical economy 
could be only a matter of time. But it held 
the fi(dd for nearly a generation after the 
publication of the Prinniiks. It found popu- 
larisers both humble aud eminent (Mrs. MaucE’I 
and He QuiNiUi'.v) : James Mill followed it 
wholly, and Senior with reservations that 
seemed in those days unini]iortant, though in 
after times theacutenessof Senior has been bettei 
recognised. Torkf.ns? did not succeed in cstab- 
lisliing his claims to independent authority, noi 
did Clialmcrs restore the authority of Maltlius. 
WiiA'iKLY, Lonofiet.d, Lawsox wrote clearly 
but witliout making any decidedly new depir- 
turo. Brofessor Richard Jones, in appealing 
against Ricardo to the history of India, was 
before his time. The minor writers (sec below) 
left fruitful hints, but made few converts among 
students of the snbj. ct. Robert Owen and bis 
followers gained little bearing in the world ol 
letters. The victory of Ekke Trade (1846), tlie 
})assing of the early Eactouv A('rs, the rise of 
Chartism, and the regulation of the pajtcr 
1 currency (see Bankiko), allectcd the course of 
j economic discussions ; and the French Rcvolu- 
j lion of 1848 ]ilayed a part in England as wedl 
as on tlie Contineut French and Geruia’ 
writers began to aeipiiro gi’eater iiillucnco tlian 
ever before. 

PkriodIII. John Stuart Mill.— Their in¬ 
fluence wa.s shown in John Stuart Mill’s Polili- 
cal Economy (1848). This hook was an attempt 
to combine abstract economical theory with th<- 
modifications necessary for its application in 
the concrete, and to view the whole of economic'^ 
in relation to otlnu’ parts of the philosophy ci 
society. As Mill went-beyond Bentliam in his 
ethics, he went beyond Ricardo in his cconcmies. 
LongbeforetliistimcMill had, likeSENJOii, given 
attention to the question of method, wh'ch was 
afterwardsto become an objcctoflively discussion. 

The sturly of Comte ^and other loreigu 
witers had led Mill to doubt whether abstract 
theory was allowable at all in social inquiry. 
He retained it, however, for political economy ; 
and in las chief economic book tlio abstract 
theory is iirescntcd, along with tfie modifica¬ 
tions, being little more than a ciirciul rn-staU- 
ment of Ricardian itrinciples. He had wished 
to do for his own day what Adam Smith had 
done for his (see jueface to Mill’s PolUtail 
Economy) ; and the influence of his hook vas so 
groat that it seemed as if a new depaiture had 
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been taken an3 a new era bo^in. But Mill 
was so far from overthrowing tlie old doctrines 
that he really stringthcned their hold at a time 
*»’hon it had becA loosened. Yet, by his em¬ 
phasis on the rolnW ity of abstraet eeonomics to 
jiarticulnr societies, and on the possibility of 
far-reaching changes in the social system, he 
showed an aflinity with “historical economists," 
and “scientilic socialists." Tlie fomcr found 
their earliest representatives in Clin'c Lkslie and 
'J’horold ItonKHS; and their views are now 
energetically advocat'd l)y Inckam, Cl'NNlN<;- 
HAM, and Ashley. Tlie ('iiiiisTi \n SoriALiSM 
(of Mauiuce, Kinosi.kv, Lum.ow, Neale, 
Hughes) grew out of Owen and Chartism; and 
its uplioldcrs, in advocating co-operative pro¬ 
duction, aj')K*alcd rather to jdiilanthropy and 
human brotherhood than to cool econonne 
theory. d'hc scientilic socialism of Maux, 
avowedly ba.scd on the Ricardian tlicory of 
value, can hardly he said to have rcjwescnbitivos 
in this country among ]irolesscd economists. In 
Ins views of Land Reform, Alill (like his fathei), 
aiiproaehcd very near to socialism ; but his atti¬ 
tude to soeiiilisin as a general policy is quite a.s 
tnily rritical as sympatlietio. 

I’euioi* IV. S. .1ev»)s.s. —This cool re- 
c-eption of scieiiiiCic socialism is mainly due. 
to the rejection, by Jevons and his close.st 
hdlowors, or the serious modillcatioii, by ^lar- 
sh.ill and Sidgwick. of the Ricardian ilieory 
ul value. The ideas of Jevuns liave had greater 
I'tjwer since liis death than during liis Hie. 
1 I(‘ was too injj'atient at the almost universal 
.submis-sion to Mill’s auLboiity to do Mill com¬ 
plete jnstien. Bui ho Ma.s one of the last 
cnlies of Mill who attracted general altentiou 
at all ; and. since Ivis time, tlu-ie has been less 
submission to anthority ol any kind, 'riiere has 
no doubt been a line of wrileis who follow the 
older school very sliaitly (FAWfiviT, Caihxes, 
.Mai.iJ'T) as among statesmeu there has been a 
line of sii))porters of the old economic jiolicy 
Idcniilieii with Bkkjht and Cobdek. But 
changed coiiditioiiB have forced most leading 
statosiueii to go he^nd Iniaac^-faiir .; and new 
aspects of old problciis have led theoretical 
economisbi into deeper study of particular 
questions {e.fj. CuNsuM ITION) than before. The 
niathcniatieal treatment of ecoiioinical dataha.s 
practically fallen iiit'A the Iwiids of a wing of 
the school of final utility, which is often spoken 
of as a school by iftelf, the inatbematieal seliool 
(Edgeworth, AVicksteed). Aiiiongai the many 
writers who have taken jtart in discussions on 
euiTcncy and banking, Mr. K. H. Ab-udeod has 
fallen back on AVha I'Kia’s view that economics 
is simply catallaeticR, Boiiamy Ruu-e has pro¬ 
fessed to represent unaided cominoii sense, 
Baokiiot has insisted on the need of formulating 
deductive economics for “ advanced ” nations, 
andontlio iin{>os.sibiHty ofdoingso foruncivilised 
peoples. Bagehot's lucid writings on banking 


and depreciation helped to keep these questions 
before the miuds of cc^inomists; and the fall of 
silver since 1870 has mode bimetallism vereus 
monometallism an object of lively debate. The 
dominant view among jft'ofesscd economists after 
Jevons seems to be that bimetallism under 
certain conditions is pos.siblo, but that the con¬ 
ditions are dillicult of fullilmcnt. The ques¬ 
tion has been di.scussed in clo.se connection with 
the subject of the meUllic rc.scrve3 of our 
English banks, and, in this as well as other con¬ 
nections, the wi.sdom of the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844 is not now upheld by the majority of 
economists. A large part of the recent work 
of ecoiiomi.st.s in England has been the re¬ 
statement of the older doctrines, with the 
fresh light afforded by the theory of value laid 
down in 1871 by Jevons in this country, 
and substantially one with the theory of tlie 
Austuian Si'iiooL OF Ei'unomist.s. Ill eonnee- 
lion witli this, tlicro has been practically a new 
tlieory of w.igc.s and ]irofits, towards wliicli not 
only Jevons Imt Walker has contributed very 
essentially. Tlie iiiea of a wagi'S fund, a.s held 
by Rieardo’.s immediate successors, and till 1869 
!'y J. S. Mill, has been abandoned as Loiige 
and W. T. Tiiounton hatl furetobl. The dis¬ 
tinction of interest from jirolils--capitali.st 
from cmjdoycr, has been better kiqd in view 
—largely owing to the writings of Walker 
The applieation to wagi'.s, interest, profits, 
and even taxation, of tlie. idea of final utility 
has been ]Hn'Sued vigorously. Probabl}* at no 
time have qiicsti ms of economic theory ever 
been more ardently dnscuss-'d in England th»n 
at present; and tlu'se di'-nif-nous •have hope 
of greater fruitfulne.ss than liefore, bccar • 
conducted now {n) with a much more adequate 
knowledge of wfiat l* written and said, about 
tbc subjects concerned, on the Continent of 
Europe, and in the United States of America, 
and {h) with a closer regard to the facts 
i-veryday life, as the touchstone of all tlicorios. 
Econohiis's are more conscious than at any 
previous time^iflhe imjiortaiiee >• statirjties for 
the understanding o^thu phenomena of society. 
They ai(‘ also more keenly aware, par*!} from 
the uillneiice of C.vui.tni'. and Utskin, of their 
need of contact and sympathy with men and 
a.ssociatioiis of men in the surronndiiig woild, 
tliough tlicy keep in mind Uie distinction of an 
economic theory from a mere ro#ord of facts or 
a mere utterance of philauihropi? aspiriftion. 

Even in short sketch it would be wrong 
(o omit mention of the minor writers aiTd 
amateur economists. Ever;f great iijjiustrial or* 
financial change, be.sidef ^awaking a coiTcspoud- 
ing movement of speeiilalion among processed 
oeonoiuistB, has been icflected in tjjo fugitive 
literature of the day; and there has often been 
a subordinate movcmenl of .social, political, and 
economic theory, a]iparently quite aside from 
the patli of the classical economists. Tlie 
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writmgs of the agriculturist, Ai'tliur Young, 
and the financier and poli^’cian, Richard Price, 
hod a certain influence on economical study. 
In the dark days of the French War the wTitings 
of W illiam God w in may said to have given the 
first impulse to the socialistic apeeulatioiis after¬ 
wards caiTied out by Charles H at.t., Robert 0 w en, 
Edmonds, Gkay, J. F. Bray, and AVilliam 
Thompson. With Thomas Spence begins the 
movement for the nationalising of the land, 
countenanced in theory at least by James Mill, 
and advocated in later times by Dove, George, 
and A. R. Wallace. The booksofPAiNEinolude 
not only deistic and political utterances, but 
useful admonitions in regard t<i paper currency 
in the early days of the suspension of cash 
payments. Ld. Liverpooi/s Coins of llic Hcalrti 
(I 0 O. 5 ), with the mass of pamphlets (sec e.f/. 
H. Thornton, Lord King, Boyd, Barinc, Bos- 
ANQUET, Huskisson, Trottrr) called forth by 
suspension and by the Bullion report, form a 
considcrablo literature, in the face of which (and 
often by the aid of it) the theories of economists 
like Ricardo shaped themselves. Such books 
as Thomas Tooke’s History of Prices, ably con¬ 
tinued by Newmarcii, and in a less degree 
Colquhoun’s book on the A'cSOTzrccs of tlicBritish 
Empire, and (later) Porter's on the Progress of 
the Hation, helped to point economists to the 
moie ample use of statistics ; and this service is 
now rendered by ^^Titers like Guy, Rawson, I’al- 
GRAVE, Boot h,Gi KEEN, aiulutheisiulhe jounifi> 
ofthe ‘ ^Royal 8 La tistical Society” (founded 1834 ). 

The “ rcrutations ” of Maltluis on population 
piyjcecded from all sorts and conditions of men. 
Many men^pf the stamp of Corue'IT and Per- 
r^nct Thompson took uj) every economic con¬ 
troversy that had a conspicuous political side. 
The new Corn Tjaw of ^,815 gave birth to a 
multitude of pamphlets and books on the corn 
laws, and eventually, after Husk.isson’8 reforms, 

^ D the movement that took shape in the Anti- 
Corn Law League, and was kept up vigorously 
by the Manchester School of Free Traders. 
Concurrently ^vith this movcmCn^ and later hi 
its political victory camo the agitation for ex¬ 
tension qf the Factory Acts, with a literature of 
its own. The discussionstin regard to emigra¬ 
tion (see Selkirk) and (later) colonisation (see 
Torrens, Wakefield, and Hill-Bubton) as 
well as in regard to^the Reform of the poor law, 
produced not oi/;ly small tracts but large volumes 
in which coonrmists still find useful materials. 
The value of English Wuo book.s oitsuch topics 
CLW hardly be over-estimated,and since the estab¬ 
lishment 0 ^ A labo'.xf department (1893) their 
«efulnc85 m this particularfield maybccxpectcd 
to increase. Where economic policy has touched 
(flosely the businesa-of the City, as in the Bank 
Chartoy Ac^, the repeal of protective duties, aijd 
tb? repeal of t£e navigation act, commercial 
^en hare taken the lead in thdipmposition of 
^mphleta contending ibr or against particular 


ineasui'es by the aid, as a .rule, of a populat 
political economy. Yet on such matters as 
banking and the foreign excl^nges such pam- 
phlcte have not unfrcqucntly achieved a per¬ 
manent place in classical cccfiomio literature. 

The great development in the last seventy 
years or organisation among the working classes 
has led to considerable modifications of ci onomic 
theory (ace Wages Fund). This organisation 
has shown itself most notably: (1) in trade 
unions and other benefit societies among 
.skilled labouvens; (‘2) in co-operativo socioties 
fur sale of goods. The foniicr are federated 
somewhat loosely in the trade union congress, 
the latter very com})actly in the co-operative 
union. Hitherto eo-operativo production in 
the senso of partnershijts of workmen has not 
advanced rapidly. The latest pha-ses of the 
organisation of the working dosses are : (1) the 
growth of trades societies among women, and 
especially (2) the “new unionism,’' which has 
two chief features (a) the organisation un¬ 
skilled labourers, (6) tho policy of united action 
by all the organised gi’ou]>s when tho interest 
of perhaps only 0110 is at stake. These move¬ 
ments have undoubtedly influenced politics in 
the direction of greater interference by the state 
than was contemjilatcd by our forefathers. 

Indications that politicjil economy has not lost 
its attractiveness for the English mind may )io seen 
in the fouinlation of the BritiMi Econonne Associa¬ 
tion (1890), its organ the JCcoii. Journal (1891), 
and indeed in the present Dictionary. TheEcon. 
Revieic (1891) covers partly the sante groiuid, 
though not so strictly economic as the Efxm. 
Journal. The Oobd«;n Club i.i still on tlie watch 
against]>roteetion and ovcr-iijierfereticeof the stale. 
The Statistical Society has a journal coeval will, 
the society, embodying its trau.sactionfl, with much 
other valuable mutter. The Kconoviist, under the 
editorship of such men as Wilson, Bagehot, and 
Palgrave, has done valuiibie service in jiresenting 
clear, vigorous, and si'litl economic argument on 
<jue.stion.s of the day. With the StaXist it repre¬ 
sents on the whole the views of the economists of 
the City. Tlic Banker s Ma/jazine does the same 
for the world of bonkers. Many papers of a strictly 
economical character (especially those of Jevous 
and Giffen) have been pubhshed in journals like the 
Contemporary Review, not addressed to profes¬ 
sional economists but to the educated public gener¬ 
ally. It is to be regretted that fugitive economic 
literature, whether-in pamphlets or articles, has 
not yet found its historian; J. R. M'Culloch 
attempted the work iu his lAierature of Political 
Economy (1845), with a fair measure of success. 

The series of volumes edited by M'Culloch 
(printed for the Political Economy Club and Ivonl 
Overstone), in some degree aupplemcut his work, 
at least for the early part ot tho period above 
treated; thcirtillesare: A Relect ColUdionof Secret 
and Valuable Tracts on J/owsy, London, printed 
for the Political Economy Club, 185C.—^ Select 
Collection qf Ka/rly English Tracts on Cormmeectif 
London, printed for the Political Economy Club. 
1856 .—.! Sdtd CoUtUim of Scant tad Veluablt 
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Tradt and PnhHccUions on Paper Ouirency 
and P.anking, printed by Lord Overwtone, London, 
1867.— A ISdect C<^lection of Scarce and ValmbU 
Tracts and other Pvtlicatiom on the National Debt 
and the Sinking J'uflrf, printed by Lord Overaloue, 
Jjondon, 1857.— A Select Collection of Scarce and 
Valuable Tracts on Commerce, printed by Lord 
Oventone, London, 1859.— A skect Collection of 
Scarce and Valuable Kconomical Tracts, printed 
by Lord O^orslone, London, 1859.— The Hcidmce 
given hi/ Lord Overstonc before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons of 1857 on Bank Acts, 
Ijondon, Longman, Brown and Co. 1857.— 7Vacfs 
and other Publications on Metallic and Paper 
Currency, by the Right lion. Lord Overstone, 
London, Longman, Brown and Co., 1858. 

[In addition to M'C’iilloch’s Literature there 
may bo consulted :— Prof. Tiavera Twiss, Vim of 
the Progress of Political Economy in Europe since 
the 16th centurij, 1847. — P)'of. Adolf Held, Ewei 
B\ith<?r zur soci(ilc7i Ceschkhte Evglands (1881, 
aspecially bk. i,, Sociale und politisi he lAtrraiur 
von 1770 Us Prof. J. K. Ingrain, A His¬ 

tory of Politicol Economy {froTTi Encyd. Britunn.), 
1887.—Prof. H. S. Foxwell, “ The Kcouoniic Move¬ 
ment ill England ” {Harvard Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, vol. ii. 1887). — L. L. Piioe, A shwt 
History of Political Economy in England frenn 
Adam Smith to 'J'oynhco, 1891.--Prof. L. Cr)s.sa, 
Introdnzione alio studio dell' econennia poliiica, 
1892. Eng. trans. (L. Oyer), 1893.—W. Cutming- 
hani, Crowth tg English Industry and Commerce. 
and List of AuUiorities, 2nd ed., 1892, and Ckri: ii- 
anity and EcoiMuic Science, 191 4.— Bolim-Bawcrk, 
Capital and Interest, 1890 ; Pusitiit Theory oj 
Capital, 1891 ; both trans. by Smart, — W. Smart, 
An Introduction to the Theory of Value, 1891.— 
Studies in Economics, 189.'). — The lieturn to 
Proteciwn, 1904. —Ecnncmiic Anaols of the 19th 
century, 1910. — M. rantaleoni, Pure Economics, 
trans. by T. B. Bruce, 1898.—J. S. Nicholson, 
Principles (f Political Economy, 8 volfl., 1901. — 
Elements of Political Economy, 1903. —A Pnfect 
of Empire, 1909. — H. Sidgwick, Principles of 
PoliluxU Economy, 3rd ed., 1901. — N. G. Pierson, 
Principle.^ of Kc-momics, 2 lol.s., traus. by A. A, 
WotZ'd, 1902-12.—The Riglit Hon. C. Booth, 
Life and Labour qf the People in London, 2ud od., 
1003. — J. B. Byles, Sophisms of pree Trade and 
Popular Political Eo%iomy, ennnined. edited by 
W. S. Lilly and 0. S, Di;v|s, 1903.—C. F. JMinbar, 
Economic Es.say8, 1904.—P. List, The National 
System qf Political Economy, Inins, by R. S. Lloyd, 
introd. by J. S. Nicholson, 1901.—(lo.sclieu, 
Essaysand AddressK‘i onKconoinic Questions{1866- 
189S), 1905,—A. C. Pigdli, Principles and Methods 
of Industrial Pmr‘c^l90.5 .—Protective and Pre¬ 
ferential Import Duties, 1900, — .S. Lencock, Ele¬ 
ments of Political Science, 1906. — Trviiig Fiaher, 
Nature qf Capital and Income., 1900 —Hate of 
Interest, 1907. — A. Marsb.all, Pdnciples of 
Economics, 5th od. 1907.—E. U. A. Scligman, 
Principlesof Eennomics, 1907. — C.Gidc, Principles 
of Political Economy, tr.ans. by C. W. A. Voditr, 
2od ed. — B. R. Ilowiitrce, Land and Labour, 
Lessons from Helgimn, 1910. — Sir Hemy Wood, 
Indnstrial England tn the Middle of the ISlh 
^le^ury, 1910.—For flnaucial biatory, Prof, C, 

VOL. L 


P. Bastable, Public Finance, 1903. — Theory of 
International Trade, I'WS.—Prof. E. R. A, Sellg- 
man. Incidence of Taxation, 1802. — Anton 
Monger, The Right to the Whole Produce of Labowr, 
1899, trans. by M. E. TJtnner, good for early part 
of the century and hiatory of English socialism.— 
Karl Marx, Capital, trans. from 2nd German 
edition, 1907, good for liistory of factory legislation 
aud for reierences to the minor economic literature. 
—The Political Fjy^nenny of DugaUl Stewart (2 
vols,,ed. Sir Win. Hamilton, 1865) is a mine of refer¬ 
ences to the pamjihlet literature of the end of the 
18th century.—K Caunan, History of the Theories 
of Production and Distribution in English Political 
Economy, 1}76-1848, 8vo, 1893.—J. Boimr, Phil¬ 
osophy arid Polilical Economy, 1893.—Schulze 
Gavernitz, Zum 8ocialen Frieden, 1890. j. b, 

ENGROSSING. See Forkstallers and 
Reruatoiis. 

ENUEGISTllEMENT, Fr. One of the 
principal divisions of the French finances, con¬ 
sisting of a registration duty on all deeds aud 
dociuncnts, including notarial acts, judgments, 
contracts, sales, leases, indentures, wills, in- 
siiranco policies, loans, articles of association, 
pucces-sionn, Iraimfcrs of property, etc. The 
registration dues have been frequently criticised 
for their cxaggcintion. M. Leroy Beaulieu 
do.scribc.s tlicni in Ida TraiUde la Science dee 
Finances, as a fiscal lurgandagc. He admits 
the utility of registration as a record of trans¬ 
actions in case of loss of tlic original deeds, but 
adds that the tax is only jusLifiablc p>„vided 
that it is of moderate amount, wheieas as it is 
established in J'Vanoo it frequently becomes a 
eollfheatun of private fortunes by the statt. 
The ctlVct of ibis heavy cha.go is to itstrict the 
free ciumlation of such p oj Tty. t. l. • 

{Code aunoti dc I'r.n eglstrement el du timbre, 
|)ar Ihilloz et Vergi'i, Haris, 1878.— Annuaire de 
I'admiuistration de I'eni'Cjistrement, P. Diipont,] 

ENSENADA, Zenon de Somodevilla y* 
Benqoeuhea, Marquis de la (1702-1762), died 
in Medina del Canqio. Belonging to a noble 
but poor famiP^ fbrough bis ]jct5 ; * ill nus'it, he 
rapidly ro.'^c to tbe^ highest rank, made an 
immense Ibrtuno, and received the titleof marquis 
in 3730 fiom the Infante Don Carlos, afterwards 
Charles III. of Spain. 

Ensenada was one of the most clHcient finance 
ministers of Spain. Tinker l^is administration, 
the ordinary revenue rose in a f#w years from 
211 to 300 millions of rcales (sJj fronf21 to 
30 millions sterling), altliemgh he contrived to 
alleviate the prossuro of the enormous and vext 
aiious taxation which oppressfd tlio lo^cr classes * 
of the popidation. He fiit an end to the scan¬ 
dalous e.xactions of the iarmors of the renias 
realcs (royal taxes). Ho established rgjisfros or 
register ships, which were allowed to trade with 
America indejiondently of tliefotn and galleons. 
The flota was the annual fleet between Spain and 
her American colonics, the galloons were the 
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trading vessels escorted by the fleet He formed 
tlio design of doing awaf witli the millcnxcs or 
uumerons minor excise taxes and tolls which 
weighed on every trausj^ction of daily life, and 
of coni]ionsatiiig the resulting delicioncy by a 
better management of the customs and of tlie 
excise on salt and tobacco, and by establishing 
in Castile the unica contrihiLcion or single tax, 
which was to be of 4 per coni on every species 
of income and property. 11 had been suggested 
for more than a century by the majority of 
Spanish economic writers ami introduced into 
Catalonia in 1729. The preliminary survey 
or catastfo was begun under his direction. 
Ensenada also abolished the internal duties, 
which interfered with the transport of coni from 
ouo province to another, and improved the 
means of internal comumiiication. The royal 
navy, military ports, and arsenals were the 
object of his incessant and successful exertions, 
which were extended to almost every branch of 
government. 

Ensenada’s views and jilans are explained in 
clear and straightforward laiiguagcin ih^Jlcprc- 
sentacioncs, which he submitted to King Ferdi¬ 
nand VI., and which have been given in full for 
the lirst time in Don Antonio Villa’s excellent 
biographical essay {El Marqms da. Enmiada, 
Madrid, 1878). One of them, written in 1751, 
will bo lound, although not quite coiiqilctc, in 
the ScinaAioA'io Emdito of VallaJaroB (J\Tadnd, 
1788,,, vol. xii. p. 250), and in French in tlie 
French tianslation of Coxe’s Memoin, of kipain 
under the Bourhon Kinrjft, iniblished by Andres 
Muriel in Paris in 1827 (L'Espa'jne sous les rots 
de la Maison de Bourbon, vol. iv. p. 282). 
'Coxe gives a very favourable account of the in¬ 
ternal administration of EnsemaJa (cli. liv.); 
which will be discnssed'ju a .special notice by 
Count Fcman NuQoz in liis Vidade Carlos Ill., 
fiioyf (1892) in the pre.ss. E. ca. 

ENTAIL, Law of. An entail is df- 
fined by ^Yharton {Jmv} Lexicon) as “an 
estate settled with regard to tlie rule of its 
descent.’' Tne object of legisbitors in recog¬ 
nising entails has beon< to prcsci-vo estates 
undimfiiishcd in the hands of successive 
generations of the same family. This (ixity 
of landed property was essential to feudalism, 
which based the political rights and duties as 
well as the social coVisideralion of each in¬ 
dividual on his relation to the land. Feudal 
law, tuereforc, regulated the disposition and 
Revolution of land ^loss with reference to the 
wishes of the owi^ 9 r or to the increase of the 
I riches of'the community, than with reference 
to the permanence aFd cllieicncy of the feudal 
- organisation. Feelings of family pride deepened 
by fendai' ideas contributed in turn to per- 
petdhte the’ Bj»tem of entails which had fostered 
' them. But in the main the system of entails 
• « a political institution. ^ 

In one form or another the system,of entails 


maybe traced in every country where feudalism 
oslablished itself. In many of those countries 
it disappeared in the series of political changes 
which oj)encd with the Fiw'n Revolution. In 
England, however, it has Wrvived, but with 
many modifications which have almost destroyed 
its identity. The English law relating to entails 
may he considered under three heads : 

I. The doctrine of “ estates ” in land ; II. the 
practice of making sottlemoiits of land ; III. 
the modifications recently mado in the law 
relating to land. 

I. The unity of ownershij), so prominent in 
Roman law, is almost lost in the feudal land 
law. In England laud is not technically an 
object of private owiiershijt, since the crown 
is supremo lord of all the land of England. 
Private ])ersons can only have estates, i.e. 
interests more or less extoiislve in land. Many 
different pensons nmy have estates or interests 
in the same piece of land. In fr<‘ehoJd land 
tliero are Ibivo different estates: (u) estate in 
fee siTn])lo, {h) (‘.state tail, ((•) estate for life. 
Estate in fee sun])le or an estate to a tn/in and 
hishfirsis practically, although not technically, 
the same thing as full ownersliip. Tlie tenant 
ill fee sinqilc has the fulleHl power of enjoying 
and disjiosing of the land. An estate tail is 
an estate to a man and the heirs of his body, 
i.c. to a man and his (lescendaiits. It may 
be an estate in tail male, i.e. descending only 
to male ollsjuirig, or an estate in tail female, 
i.c. tloacciiding only to female offspring, or an 
estate in tail sjiocial, i.e., descending only to 
oilspring by a ])articnlar wife. But estates in 
tail speeial, arc, in ]>iactiee, very uncommon. 
When the oifsin-ing of tlie tenant in tail f o 
all deceased, the estate tail is at an end and 
the land reverts to the grantor of tlie e.state 
tail or to his representative. Thus an estate 
tail is a smaller interest in tlie land carved out 
of the fee simple estate. When there is an 
estate tail in one party there must be a 
reversion in fee in another party. An estate 
given to a man and tho Ijeir.s of his body was 
at first regarded os a fee- simple estate given 
conditionally upon thck^ birth of issue. When 
the tenant had issue he acquired tho right 
of alienating so as to defeat the rights of his 
heirs and also of the reversioner. By the 
statute Do Donia Coiidilionalibus (13 Ed. I. 
c. 1), the power of alienation was entirely taken 
away. But witliiu two centuries the lawyers 
invented methods of evading the statute, 
namely, the colliwive actions known os Finci- 
or Recoveries, whereby the tenant in tail 
could once more alienate his land, and deft t 
tho rights of licirs and rovorsioneis. By the 
Act for the Abolition of Fines and Recoveries 
(3 i 4 'Will. IV. c. 74), these actions wore 
Bujierscded and the tenant in tail was enabled 
to attain the same object by simply executing 
a deed to that effect and having it enrolled in 
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A public ofllco. TliuB a tenant in tail can 
tui’n liis estate tail into an estate in fee simple, 
end acquire virtually unrestricted owiicrsliip. 
An estate for lif'o d|)cs not descend to oflspring 
of the tenant, and mniiot be enlarged so as to 
ex Linppiish iho rights of the reversioner. The 
position of the tenant for life at common law, 
and piDviously to certain modern slatulca, was 
that of a usufructuary, who might enjoy tlic 
income, but miglit not cliange the ‘‘haracter, 
jnueh less impair the capital value, of tlio 
property. Thus he could not oj)on mines, fell 
timber, or plough up old meadow land. Nor 
coubl lie dispose of tlio land hy way of gift, 
sale, or exchange, or lease it for more than a 
very limited ])criod. lie has hcon rrcenily 
invcsteil with very wide powers which will 
be explained later on. 

II, The settlenieiits of real estate in use 
date from llm 17ili century. AVlion a landowner 
exocules a sidllement, he usually reserves a 
lil'e estate to liiniself and gives an estate in 
till lo his eldest son with remainders in tail 
to his otlier .sonc. The eldest son, when Loin, 
aetjuires an e.siate in tail to lake cllect aflci 
liis father’s dealli. Such a future, estate in 
tail cannot be baned uitliout the consent of 
the tenant for life, who is called the, protector. 
It the son held out till his father’s death, he 
would hceoine teiKint in tail in possc.ssimi, and 
then coulil bar the entail and get an e.st.ite in 
fee simple, lint whilst lii.s fatlier lives he has 
iiciiiing. Therefore, wlim he wants an csUib- 
li'-'liiiieiit of Ilia own, he ha.s evciy reason to 
j'lin wdth hi.s lather in making a new .settlement 
similar to tlio old one. Thus the }ierpetuaHou 
of an estate in the sumo family is en.sured. 
Hut the powers of a tenant for life at cominon 
law were not enough even for the ]>roper 
management of an c-stalc. In every well-drawn 
settlement Ihcro were appointed (rustces, in¬ 
vested with jiowers of selling, exchanging, or 
leasing parts of the estate and of executing 
permanent iniprovemeiits and eliaiging the 
estate with the co.s^ thereof The.se powers 
the trustees wei'o Ifl exorei.so only with the 
eonsent of the tenant ffir life and with a view 
to the intercsl of all jiersons entitled under the 
Bctllcmont. 

III. 'J'lio modifications recently made in the 
law amount to be.stowihg uiioh the tenant for 
fife powers similar those bestowed upon the 
I ni.stcos hylhc settlement. A si'i'ie^ ot .statutes ot 
h>ucen ^'ietol'ia's reign ending with the Settlev^ 
hand Act of 1S82 has annexed to the char¬ 
acter of tenant for lifo the fullest |)ow'era of 
alienating the whole or parts of the estate, and 
of employing the proceeds either to buy other 
land or to j*ay off cuouinln’ances on tlie fee 
simple, or to make iie.rmaucnt improvenie.nts, 
or to invest in certain specified securilioa. 
The tenant for lifo now combines two totally 
distinct oharacters: his former character of 


usufructuary, and his new character of trustee 
for all parties (liimacTf included) who have an 
interest under the settlement. The settled 
estate is now to be regarded not so much as 
land, but as cajutal which happens to be 
inve.slod in land, but may bo invc.sted other* 
wise at the di.scrction of tlio tenant for lifo. 

It remains to notice the objections made by 
ceoiioTnists against systems of entail generally, 
and to consider how far they are applicable 
to the system of enbuls now existing in 
England. Tlie.so objections arc principally 
two : I. entails check the improvement of 
hind ; II, entails restrict the transfer of land. 

1. Jhitails clieck the imjirovemcnt of land, 
and so lessen the wealth of the community ; 
liecause the. limited ow'nor, as compared with the 
absolute owner, ha.s (a) Ic.ss motive to improve 
and (/>) loss power of improving, (a) The limited 
owuier has h:ss motive to improve his land, 
liecause lie eaunot di.s]iose of it by sale or testa¬ 
ment, and because ilic pro]»erty will all go lo one 
smi, without affording a provision for the other 
children. Hence the limited owner is cxiiosed 
to the tcm]itation of dcsitiiig to apply the 
whole income of the land, cither to his own 
]>iu'|K).ses or to making a jirovision for daughtei'S 
and younger sons. The l-'.nglish tenant for life 
cannot now he deprived ot the power of selling 
his land, hill he e,an touch only the income 
of the proceeds. This olijeetion, therefore, is 
h'sseiiod I'iitlier than removed hy receiK.legis¬ 
lation. (J>) The limited ownov lacks jiowcr to 
imjii’ovo the land, because (i) his freedom of 
action I.aa b('rn narrowly regulated by la^, 
(ii) His land may ha' o been eneumBered with 
eharges created in favour oi'other members of 
Ills family, which lessen the net income; (iii) 
he has to make pro^^.sion for children other 
than the lu'ir, and is thus further straitened. 

(i) Tin; English Umant for life (sec Settled^ 
J.aiHl Act, 1S82), has now the legal right to do 
almo.st anything which the tenant in fco simple 
could do. His yeans for permanent improve¬ 
ment are no\v*miu‘h gieatcr lhati they were 
formerly, siiieo he am .sell part of his laud in 
order to raise cajiitnl Jbr improving ifle rest. 
He can Ho this without impoverishing his 
younger children, as the laud which he sells 
would under llic settlement have gone to the 
edde.st son. (ii) The chafges 9n the land lo pro¬ 
vide a jointnro for the widow oi late Jcnnnt 
for lif'. and portions for the younger brolhers 
and the sister* arc not aflcftcd hy recent Icgisla^ 
tion. They form deduction^ from the groM 
income of the tenant fif lifo, and ftssoii his 
means of improvement. i(iii) Tho tenant for 
life still has to provide for his younger chiltken, 
and may thus ho tcinjited to sot aj)art*for them 
money wliich might with advantage bo spent 
on improving tho land. Kccent legislation, 
therefore, wliilst much enlarging the powers of 
improvemint possessed by a tenant for life, has 
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not put him upon an oqnality in thia reaiwt 
with the tenant in fee simple. 

II. It is said that a system of entail deinives 
landowners of {a) the ppwer, (h) the motive to 
sell their land, aud thus produces tlie following 
evils:—(i) the retention of land in the Imnds of 
persons who may be too impoverished to im¬ 
prove it; (ii) ilie exclusion of capital from 
being employed in the improvement of land 
which under a system of free sale wonhl be 
purchased by ca])italiat8; (iii) a restriction in 
the number of landowners, wliich diminishes the 
stability of society; and (iv) the removal of a 
strong motive to industry and economy in the 
laboiiring class, namely, the hope of becoming 
the owner of a piece of land. 

That the power to sell is wanting, under a 
complete system of entail, is dear. That it ia 
not wanting under tho inodined system of 
entail now existing in England is also clear. 
The motivo to sell is still wanting to tho 
tenant for life, in so far as he Ciinnot appro¬ 
priate the capita] sum paid by tho j)urchaser. 
But, since his income is much reduced by prior 
charges, and by tho necessity of saving for 
children other than the lieir, he has tlie 
strongest induc.cnicnt to exchange an invest¬ 
ment like land, wliich at the present day rarely 
pays more than 2 jier cent, for investments liko 
railway debentures, which jiay 3 per cent. For 
the increase of return all goes to swell his 
incoiD'O, the charges ujKin it remaining the. same. 

Under tlie Settled Land Act, a good deal ot 
land has been sold in England. But hithoi lu 
Ihud baa been ottered for sale mostly in large 
masses. I'or this there are several leasous;— 
(i) the iufiuenee of Ijabit upon those who con¬ 
duct the sale of land ; (ii) tliu extravagant 
expenses connected witff making out a title, 
which Diay be as heavy for a small piece of 
j, ground as for a large estate, and so act os a 
prohibitory tax on sales of small jiarcels ; (iii) 
the present condition of the market for agiieul- 
tural j)rodnce which represses ^ny strong desire, 
in tho Erigli^'h middle or lower tlass, to become 
freeholders. Energetic •■[)C.raou8 engaged in 
agriculture yn-efer to employ their capiUl in 
working a large farm rather than iu buying a 
email one. Other small capitalists dislike so 
risky aud unproductive an investment as land 
is at the iireafentHimft. For all these reasons 
the estates v^iich have come into the market 
have generally l>cen bought undivided by 
jvealthy men who cah afford to p!^co great suras 
in a port .of proj^erty which gives social eon- 
Bideratioft and ont-<^-door amusomont, but 
yields only a paltrjv return in money. Thus 
thet sales which-have taken place in England 
are not.believed to have much increased the 
number ofla^downers. In "Wales, the tenants 
sometimes buy their farms when offered for 
•ale. In Ireland the tenanft are almost tho 
only pnrehasers. In those countjriea t^e number 


of landowners is thus incfeasi^ig. Moreover, 
as small o^vners rarely make family settle¬ 
ments, an increasing jwirt of the land in "Wales 
aud Ireland is no longer subjeot to a system of 
entails, but is held by tenants in fee simple. 

[For the legal learning of entails, the reader may 
consult Koiieliii Digby’s History of the English 
Law of Jieal J*Toperty. —Williams' Law cf Real 
Property. —Goodeve, Modern Law of Real Pro¬ 
perty.—The Land Im.ws, by Sir Frederick Pollock 
(English Citizen Series), aud many other text-books, 
together with tho statutes and leading cases to 
which they make reference. Some interesting 
observations upon the rise of feudal systems of 
tenure, upon eutails and piimogeuiture, will be 
found in Maine’s AncUnt Lato, ch. vii., and 
Early Law aTid Custom, ch. ix. 

Of tho writers who have conRidcred entails in 
their economic aspect, only a few can be men¬ 
tioned here: Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. 
iii. ch. ii., who dwells on tho injustice to younger 
I'liildren caused by entails, and nsserta ternis 
much too absolute the improbability of a 
great pro}>rietor executing great inijirovements.— 
il'Ouiloch, J Principles of Political Economy, who 
justifies priinogeniture by its effect in raising the 
fiishioualile standard of living, and so giving an 
impetus to the jiursuit of wealtli.—Mill, Principles 
of Political Eccnomy, bk. v. ch. ix., who condemns 
entails }>artly as encouraging idleiiesK and ex- 
truvagiince, ]>artiy on the groundu aiiove explained 
atlcngtli.—Boyd-Kiniiear, Principles of Property 
in Land .—ClifFe Leslie, Land, liy.'iiema and In¬ 
dustrial Eamomy.—k volume of tlie Cobden Club 
Es.siiys, eiititl(‘<l Systems of I/ind TeyiuTeinvariim 
Countries .—George Brodnek, Eiigli-ih Land ayui 
Landlords (also iiie.hidpd in the Colideu Club 
Essays).—Shaw Lefevre, English awi Irish Lawl 
(^vestions .—Arthur Arnold, Pete Aan^i.—Kay, 
Free Tratle in Land, etc. None of the.se writtm 
can be sai<l to have fully considered tho latest 
stage of the Eiigli.sh law relating to this subject, 
and therefore many of their criticisms are partially 
obsolete.] p.C. M. 

[Eefer Pr other sides of the que.stion to 

CliljDFHT, I'OWKII OF; AlOUCRl.LEMKNT.] 

ENTAIL (Scotland) ancicully and still 
sometimes called tailzie, from l^at. talliaiuiv, 
cut off; any deed by wlJch the ordinary lcg:il 
course of succession hacut off and afresh one 
substituted. The jiower to create an entail, 
jiroviously doubtful iu Scotland, was dofiniUily 
given by tho net 1685 c. 22. Every proj'rietor 
iu fee since that'date may grant a simple des¬ 
tination which nu'.rely names a succession of 
heirs, cacli one of whom may dispose of the 
estate as he jdeases, and whose sticccssor in the 
destination merply takes in default of such dis¬ 
position, or lie may protect tho succession he 
prcscribc.s by restrictive clauses forbidding a' y 
interference with the succession by selling, 
alienating, or disposing of the lands, contracting 
debt, or doing any deed whereby the succession 
might be frustrated. Tlicse claiwes must be 
inserted in all title-deeds, and the entail with 
the Judicial authority of the oovrt of sesnoo 
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tniTst be recorded. Every act or deed contra* 
voning these restrictions was declared null, and 
the real heir mkht, on contravention, take up 
the estate. In 1 170 the heir in possession of 
entailed lands wa^allowed a modified power of 
leasing, and of cliarging against future heirs a 
proportion of the expense of improvements on 
the property by the Montgomery Act, 10 Geo. 
III. c. 51. Further relaxations were granted 
in 1824 by the Aberdeen Act, 5 Geo. IV. c. 87, 
enabling an heir of entail in possession to make 
limited provi.sions in favour of a husband or 
wife or children, which wero payable by the 
successors out of the yearly rents or proceeds, 
but did not affect the fee of the entailed estates; 
by the Rutherfiird Act 1848 the fee may 
now bo charged in favour of younger cliildrcn, 
l>ut no ]x>wcrs either under the Montgomery 
Act or the Aberdeen Acl could be exercised so 
as to dc]'rivo the sneccssors of more than two- 
thiitls of the free yearly rents. In 183G the 
Rosebery Act, 6 & 7 Will, IV. c. 42, gave 
the heir in i)Ossc.ssion a limited jiower to sell 
parts of tlie estate for the entailer’s debts under 
the autlioiity of the court of session. In 1848 
the RuUierl'urd Act, 11 k 12 Viet c. 30, first 
conferred on an In ir of entail in possession the 
power to disentiil. Elaliorate and intricate 
jivovisions wei’c made by tlie Rutherfurd Act 
distinguishing between entails made before and 
alter its date, and boil’s in possession who wero 
btwn before or after that date, with regard to 
the consents reipiircd to disentail. Broadly 
speaking, if the heir in j'ossesaion was bom 
before tiio aet and the entail wa.^ made heforc 
the act, ho requires the consent of all tlie heirs 
if loss than three, or of the next thico heirs, or 
of the heir apparent and two of the heirs who 
would, including tlio heir a])parent, bo succes¬ 
sively heira apparent, provided the nearest heir 
he twcuty-om* years old j or if such consents be 
refused by any heir, even, since 1882, the nearest 
heir for the time, the court may assess the value 
of the heir’s interest and dispense with his con¬ 
sent O’l tho paymeu^ to him of llie value of his 
interest, or sunicienf^security for such payment. 
Tho next heir in succeslion thus receives a lump 
sum for his exjjcctaney instead of gelling, ns in 
England, tho interest of tho purchase money if 
and when ho succeeds in lieu of his interest in 
tho land. Tho distinction between old and new 
entails is now removed. Other powers now 
jiossossed by heirs in jjosscssion of entailed 
estates are—to sell under tho same conditions 
as tliose of disentailing, to oxeynb, or cxcliaiige, 
any portion of tho entailed estate for an cijuiva- 
lent in contiguous lands, without any con.sont, 
taking or giving not more than £200 for 
equality of exchange, to grant feus and leases, 
to charge improvements, and to charge family 
provisions in favour of the wives, husbands, or 
children of heirs of entail in possession. 

[Raukiue, Land Oionershipf chap, xxxiv,—Bell’s 


Principles, § 1716, et seq .—Duff on Entails.— 
Diincau on Entail Prdtedv/re.^ j. w. b. l 

ENTREPOTS. A term applied in France 
and other countries places of deposit for 
goods, analogous to the bonded warehouses in 
the ports and trade centres of the British 
Empire. In them articles subject to custom 
or excise duties may be placed, until time of 
payment of the imposts to which they are 
liable on delivery for consumption, or until 
removal for the convenience of trade, or ex¬ 
portation to foreign countries. In the latter 
case the importers aro relieved altogether from 
tho necessity of tlie revenue payments, and in 
the others this outlay need not bo incurred 
until such time as the consumers arc ready for 
their use. In this country, where an immense 
transit trade centralises, where tho operations 
arc often of great magnitude, and the few duties 
; retained are great in proportion to the primo cost 
of the articles, the facilities afforded by this 
system permit of much trade being carried on 
which w'ould otherwise be cramped or altogether 
prevented. Tho use of cajiital is economised, and 
e.^cessivc lluctuations in jiriee are checked by 
tlie large stocks it is possible to retain on hand, 
as well as tho speed w'ith which supplies may 
bo transferred to tho consumers, at a lessened 
cost for time and inniicy expended. On the 
other hand, the care bestowed upon their safe 
custody, and the supervision of the necessary 
i operations, such us sorting, vatting, aii<* other 
j processes, constitutes a charge upon the revenue 
j for the tenetit of tho consumer or trader. 

Thcsvi observations a])ply with much greafer 
force to tho “entrepots” established in Franca 
and elsewhere, because, oi the multitude or 
articles which have, fo” the security of the 
revenue, to be taken iR charge, at a considerable 
cost if the supendsinn be ellectiial, or of risk if 
it be insvliicient. There, too, it is not only th% 
i national revenue which, as here, has to be safe¬ 
guarded, but also tho municipal tolls in the 
shape of octroi.^ It i? mainly this which has 
led to tho (liviHon of thc'-e (n»l.rcp(^s into riels'* 
where the goods aiC actually kept in custody, 
and '‘Jidip,” iiomini^ or conventional, where 
' the owner lias them in his own charge, hut is 
answerable for tlie payment of the duties to 
which they are liable. See also Bonded 

WAREnOlTSES. • • 

[^’'(^U 1 'eau JHctionnaire d*^!r.on^'•''^^ PsiiiiQne, 
i 1891, vol. i. p. 898; and iJictionyiaire des Finances, 

1 1839, vol. ii.V 11B-] * 8.bo., 

! ENTREPRENEUR. An^lternativonamofor, 
the employer (see Emi’LOVKRS and EfiVLOYED). 
Adam Smith {jreaUh of bk. i. ch. vi.) 

used tho term “undertaker,” and il. S.»Mill 
[IHUical Eexinomy, bk. ii, ch. xv. § Ivfootnote), 
expresses his regret that “ this word, in this 
' sense, is not familiar to an English ear.” 

He adds that “French political oconomiata 
1 onjoy a«great> advantage in being able to 
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speak cmrontly of ‘les profits de I’eritvepre- 
neur’” ; and it seems tlMt, partly perhaps in 
consequence of this, political economy has in 
France avoided the mistake committed by sonio 
of the older English economists in failing to 
distinguish the functions of the employer and 
his share in the produce of industry as such 
from the functions and share of the capitalist 
as such. General F. A. "Walker [JVages Ques¬ 
tion, ch. xiv.) echoes Mill’s regict that “wc 
have not a single English word which exactly 
fits the person who performs ” the office of the 
employer in modem industry. “The word 
undertaker,” ho remarks, “at one time had 
very much this exteut,” and so had the woi-d 
“adventurer.” But they have since acquired 
other senses. The “French word cnlreprencur,” 
however, he adds, “has very nearly the desired 
significance, aud it may ho that the exigencies 
of politico-economical reasoning will yet lead 
to its being naturalised among us.” L. l.. p. 

[See also Fhrnch Scjiool.] 

ENTRY, Bill of. The name given to ;ni 
office within the custom house at Loiidnii, and 
other ports of the United Kingdom, from which 
there issue daily lists of ships arriving ainl 
sailing, with accounts of tlieir cargoes, de¬ 
liveries from bonded warehouses, and other 
particulars of considerable interest to the 
mercantile community. In addition to these 
printed publications, manuscript accounts arc 
rendered to those who may desire such s])ecia] 
infonnation as can bo gleaned from tlic custom'? 
records, or may be compile<l from the vanoii'^ 
dtouments and forms su}iplied for customs 
purposes. ‘The juinted lists an; sold to sub- 
ftribem, and tlie special reLuns are paid lor in 
proportion to their length or the trouble in¬ 
volved in their preparatim, for tlie exclusive 
use of those at whose expen.se they are compiled. 

The history of this arrangement is somewhat 
\)eculiar ; it is, or was until recently, aVemnant 
of the old times when special jirivilegcs were 
conferred on favoured individuals for their 
pecuniary admutage, or in retifr* for payments 
made by them. One of tlu^e acquiicd, in 1G60, 
by lettcis patent, the exclusive right of acce.sa 
to all official documents connected with the 
customs reports and entries, and of obtaining 
and publishing any portion of the information 
they furnished. .Ultinately, in 1817, this 
right became rested in the Customs Annuity 
and BhnevolAit Fund—a mutual insurance 
fund supported by faymenta of* the officers 
themselves, supplemented by the profits of the 
*bill of'en^, and*devoted to the solo benefit 
^of their widows and ^drphans. Through the 
.ener^ and wisdom of the directors this had 
grown to Jie a valuable business, which, at the 
expiration of the crown patent, in 1880, the 
-Imsury appropriated to its own benefit, and it 
■ U now profitably carried on liy the commis¬ 
sioners of customs. I'he public fu^ds thus 


became possessors of a private lAoperty created 
by iudcpciidciit exertions ou behalf of a charit¬ 
able purpose, c 

The existence of such a sonfeo of iiifurmation 
is of gi'cat advaiitiige Lu mcrowanU, slutistieiaiis, 
traders, and shipownens, by enabling them to 
obtain correct knowledge on points too minute, 
too varied, and too numerous to bo set forth in 
the periodical returns of trade aud navigation 
laid bcl'ore parliament. 

[Jieporisif Commiy^ioners of OusUms.—JHH oj 
Kniry, Journals A and B.—Bourne, Rvyal Statis¬ 
tical Society's Journal, vol. xxxv. pp. 214-215, 
1872.] 8 . no. 

ENTRY, FvIOUT of. The payment of the 
rent, and the }ic’vibmiaucc of the eovenaiits in a 
lease, arc usually sec-ured by a “condition or 
jiroviso for re-entry,” which enables the land- 
lord on iion-paymeiiC of tlie rent or non¬ 
performance ol the covenants, to take ]iosscssion 
of tlie jircmises let, as if no lease hai^ been 
made. I'hc courts of equity aud the legisla- 
luro have, in a eerliiir. measure, siieceedcd in 
preventing landlords Ironi making any opprog- 
sivc use of this jtower. Thus a tenant who has 
been ejected in consequence of the non-payuient 
of rent may be reinstated if ho ]iay.s the rent 
and costs within six nionllis ai’ter the cxecutvm 
of the judgment. As rcgaid.s the iion-perform- 
aiiee of covenants, not relating to the payment 
of rent, and not belonging to one of tlio ex¬ 
cepted classe.s rel'erred to below, a riglit of 
re-entry nr forfeiture is not ouforecablo unless 
Ihc tenant has failed to eonqtly with tlie terms 
of a notice fijiccifying tlic bieach and re(iuiriiig 
him to ieniu<ly it and to pay compcn.sation in 
money in rc.spect ol it (Conveyancing Act, 1881 
§ 1-1). Ill such c<a.se 3 foileiture ia Llicrefore 
impossible, excejit when tlie bieacli is wilful 
and jicrsLstent The rule just mentioned does 
not, however, extend to covenants against 
assigning and underletting, and the ornis-sioii 
to obtain the landlord’s consent to an assign 
ment or underlease of the premises may lead to 
the forfeiture of the lease although it was due 
to forgetfulness 04 the i^art of the tenant’s 
solicitor, and although tfie landlord would uut, 
under the cireumstauccs, have withheld his con¬ 
sent if asked for (UaiTow v. Isaacs [I 8 IU], i. ; 
Queen’s Bench, 417). Tlie atteiiqits to induce 
the legislature to- enact *ome provisions more 
favourable to tenants in rcsmcct of such cove¬ 
nants liave proved abortive, and their only result 
has been § 3 of the Conveyancing Act of 1892, 
which provides Lljal in the absence of an express 
agreement to the contrary, a landlord shall not 
make his consent to an assignment or \:ndi'r 
letting dependent on the payment of a sum of 
money beyond a reasonable amount in respect 
of exiicn.ses. Conditions for forfeiture on Iho 
bankruptcy of the tenant, or on tho taViuK 
in execution of the tenant’s interest, ’.vovo .’dso 
originally excepted from the iiilo gtMting rebel 
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as stated abovti; but it is now provided by §§ 2 ' 
and 3 of tlie Conveyancing Act of 1892 that, 
subject to certai i exceptions, a lease is not to 
be forfeited in sfteh a case, uidcss the tenant’s 
interest remains uwsold within a year after the 
date of the bankniptcy or of the taking in execu¬ 
tion. The practical importance of the exception 
is materially reduced by this alteration, e. s. 

ENUMERATED COMMODITIES. Tiiis 
term has two distinct meanings, according as it 
is applied: (1) to tho European trade of Eng¬ 
land ; (2) to the colonial trade of England. 
In both case.s it refers to commodities which 
were originally emnnerated in tho Navigation 
Act of 16t)0, but which w'cro altered from time 
to time by subsequent legislation. 

(1) With regard to the Kiiroi>e;in trade, the 
first Navigation Act in IGf)! forbade the 
importation of Eurojican products cxccjit in 
Ih'itish shijis, or ships of the country where the 
goods were pioduccd, or IVoin winch they could 
only he, or most usually wore, exported. The 
.second Navigation Act in 1000, uhile adojUng 
most of tho provision.s of ]().')], iiioditici] tliis 
particular article. It renewed the leslrictiou 
about iini)ortation to (1) all Russian and 
Turkish products, and (2) ceitain enumerated 
commodities: viz. timber, salt, jdUli. tar, ro.sin, 
hemp and llax, rmsiiis, llg.s, pi lines, olive oils, 
all kind.s of corn or grain, sugar or potaslio.s, 
wines, vinegar and spirits (12 Car. II. c. 18, 

§ 8). All other Emojiean goods couM be im- 
ported in any vessel. Two years later a fuithor 
restriction W!us made, ami it wa.H provided that 
certain goods should not he imported into Eng¬ 
land in any ship wli-itover from Germany, 
Holland, and tho Sjiani.sh Nethcrland.s. This 
second li'-'l of cnummateil coiiiinoditios ineluded 
all winc.s other than Rhenish, spues, grocery, 
tobacco, ]>ot;Ls}ies, pitch, tar, salt, resin, timber, 
and olive oil (13 .Sc 14 Cur. H. c. 11, § 2li). 
Changes in the emiincnilion were made at 
intervals in ol>ediciico to momentary pres.snre 
nr elianging interests. But no great relaxation 
of tho S 3 '.stem of 1660 and 1662 was made till 
1822, when the irjjiortation of eniinierated 
goods w.w extcndeil tO|jship3 of tlic country or 
place from which they were inqiorted ; and at 
tho .same time the exceptional restrictions n[)nn 
trade with Germanv, the Nctlicrlaiids, Russia, 
and Turkey, wero aiiubslicd (3 Geo. IV. c. 43, 

§ 6). The distinction between enumerated and 
non-cnunieratcd cdhimoditics disappears alto- 
getlier after tho repeal of the Navigation Act 
in 1849. 

(2) As applied to the colonial trade, the 
term enumerated commodities had an etjually 
important signiticanno. Tlio act of 1660 
limited all trade, both of oxi>ort and import, 
with British plantations in Asia, Africa, or 
America to British ships. But it added a dis- 
tmetion between those colonial products which 
50uld only bo carried to England and those 


which might bo carried, still in British ships, 
to countries other than England, Tlie former, 
which are the enumoratod commodities in this 
connection, naturally included all those com¬ 
modities wliich England did not produce herself, 
or did not jiroduco in siiUicient quantity for 
her needs. Tho uon-enumerated commodities, 
which included all those goods in which the 
home producers dreaded colonial rivalry, were 
originally allowed to chooso any market out¬ 
side England, but were ultimately limited to 
countric.s soutli of Cape Finiatcrre, The motive 
for this restriction was to ]ircvcnt +iio manu¬ 
facturing rivals of England irom obtaining raw 
materials from our colonics. Thoso and other 
op]ires.sivc legulatioiis with regard to colonial 
trade were undoubtodly a chief cause of the 
revolt in 1774 of tlie American colonies, whoso 
success dealt a fatal blow at the policy of tho 
Tiavigalion aots, and in 1796 tho United 
Stales were allowed to cai ry their goods in their 
own shi[is to Great Britain. In 1822, the 
distinction of enumerated commodities among 
colonial pioducts hi'came obsolete, and the 
colonies were allowed to cx])ort not only tlicir 
own produce, but their impoiU fiom other 
countries, to any I'lace in Europe, Afrkia, or 
America, either in Brifish ships or in .ships of 
the country to which tiny were exported 
(3 Gc(i. IV. c, 44, § 4, and c. 45, ^ 2). 

[M'Cnllot'li'.s edition of Adam Smith, notoxi., 
and beono. D-vi, History of British Conim pt 
iii. ch. li., give a clear account of tlie enmnerateil 
eoiiuiiodities in Eu"Opcan trade. For the term as 
.'ij^plied to colonial products see Adam SmiU, 
bk. iv, ch .i’ pt. 2^ r. I,. 

ih’lIEMERlDES. Abo d the middle of thi 
18th century juoposaij for reform hotli in 
finance and agriculLirfC began to interest tho 
French public. In 1751 a special review, tho 
Journal teconomique ou Memoires, Notes cl Avis^ 
siir Vayi*{cuUurey les arts, ct le comvicrcc, was 
establishc<l in order to d«Ml with these subjects. 
Thi.s jouri’ il contained essays botli on j)racticAl 
ami thooroticalsq^’cstions ; tho lai* r prei4tnting 
re.-itrictivc ns well ‘*3 Idieral views. Recom¬ 
mendations of five-trade in corn, mid ■ransla- 
tioiis ot works of ji’iiglf^h eeonoini.sts, asiTosl.AiI 
Tuckeu and iluME, strengthened tho position 
of the Frencli school of five trade who became 
afteiwards tho jihysiocvats. • The Gazette du 
Commerce, estddished in April WOS, adinittcil 
tho contributions of Lo Trosne aT.d St. I’cravy 
as well as tho^o of their opf onents. Tho govern¬ 
ment, favouring these discussions on tho com 
policy, bought up this newspaper and connected 
with tho Gazette du Con%^crce a special review, 
the Journal de VAgriculture, du Cmnmffr^e, et 
dcs Fimnees (1764). This Jourgial soon 
passed into tho solo pos.sessioii of the physio¬ 
crats and was their organ from September 1765 
to November 1760. U ceased to appear in 
1783. 
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Among the periodicals treating on subjects akin 
to those dealt with by Ae JoiLmal de VA(jri' 
cidhvre was a weekly paper, the ipMvxiridcs 
du CUoyen ou chronique dc VesprU national 
(6 vols. 12mo), ostabiyiied in December 1765, 
after the model of Addison’s Specfalor, by 
the Abb4 Baudeau. lie intended tlirnngli its 
means to defend the interests of “limnauism ” 
by pleading for the abolition of slavery in the 
colonies. He, however, employed his organ 
to attack the Economists, professing for his 
own part mercantilist views and a detestation 
of free-trade. Lo Trosne replied in the Joit/mal 
dtVAgriculture oilibixoh 1766 to Baudeau ; the 
latter answered, but soon desisted, for, after 
reading but half a page of Lc Trosne s lu-ivatc 
observations ou the futility of the “balance of 
trade,” he abandoned his intention of continu¬ 
ing these polemics. Shortly after this the 
Marquis of Mirabeaii brought Baudeau fully to 
agree with the physiocratic school. Tliis 
event, le saut dc la sciemr, proved very im{)ort' 
ant for the ]>rogress of the Economists. For the 
ilphim6ridcs was I’cady to receive their contj'i- 
butions just at the time that the editor of the 
Journal dc I’Agriculture jmt dilheultiesin their 
way (December 1766). After January 1767 
the npw organ appeared as a monthly review 
under the title EplUoUrhks dii Citoycn, ou 
BihliotlUquc ramnxi^e des Scieyircs mi/ralcs et 
politiques, Baudeau remained its editor till 
May 1768, when his place was taken by Du 
Pont de Kemours. The mo.st eminent writers 
of the physiocratic school contributed to this 
jqpmal. Among the most interesting articles 
are the following:—Quesuay’s “Essays on the 
government of Peru ” (1/67, t. i.); he declares 
that the system of tithes in Peru proves its aii- 
cientgoveniincut tobavebj.en thcmostprosjjcioua 
and the fairest in the world.—On “Despotism 
in China” signcd'Sl.K. (1767, t. iii., iv., v., vi.), 
%n which he doscribc.s Cliinese politicat institu¬ 
tions as exhibiting “an order of essential 
stJibility,” besides minor articles (1767, t. x., 
1768, ii.) ;«cp. Oneken’s cdiSicyi of ()ue.siiay’s 
(Eavres, pp. 660-692.—Mirabcau’s “Letters on 
the Legs-l Older.” In tliese ho undertakes to 
givoanhisturical uccountd’thccauscs of economic 
legislation, andtbe&tudyoft]ie“}ihysical” causes 
leadbgtowards its reform (1767. t. ix., x., xL, 
xii. ; 1768, t. i. to^vi.,^m. to xii. ; 1769, t. i. 
to iii.,v.).—the economic education of girls ; 
insLstirlig u|>om^bo necessity of instructing them 
in the science of the natural sociaUordcr (1768, 
t? iii.).—Dialogues between a child and its 
•teacher, the ualof science to jirinces (1769, 
*t. vi, to IX.).-—Historical eulogies on Sully, 
whoso meritf as 'sj;a(;esiQan and !i.s a prcdc(.‘essor 
of thtl ph;^sioeratic school are dilated on (1770, 
fc. iiLto xli.; 1771, t. irto xL).—Baudeau wrote 
\<‘AvU' au pStiplo BUT son premier besoin,” 
,• ti'oating of a free trade in com,idie l>cst manner 
of baking bread, and 6n its price (1768, t. i., 


11., iv.,V.). “Avisauxhonnfitesjl;on8,quiveulent 
bien fairc," dealing with tho ell'ects of the bad 
harvest of 1769, ami the msthods pursued to 
cheapen tho price of bread *(1768, t. x., xi.; 

1769, t. X.). An Explanation of the Tableau 

Economhiue to Madame do-(“political 

economy made easy”) (1767, t. xi., xii. ; 1768, 
t. viii.; 1770, t. ii,). On luxuiy, its destructive 
clTeets on agiiculiure (1767, t. i. to iii.). “ On 
the actual state of Poland,” on the causes leading 
to its destruction by tho Moscow policy (1770, 
t. ii. to iv., xi.; 1771, t. i., iii. to v.).—There 
arc also some observations by Butre respecting 
iigriciiltiiro on a largo and a small scale, illus- 
trated by accounts of farms and estates culti¬ 
vated on tho Metayer principle, and {uoving 
the unjirofitable ehnvactcr of the latter (1767, 
t. ix., xi., xii.).—Among Du Pout’s contribu¬ 
tions his “Notice abn'gee” containing the lirst 
sketch of a hi.story of eeonomic.s, pai'licnlarly 
deserves mention (1769, t. i. to iv., ix.; 

1770, t. i. nreriiasemeyd ).—Among the latest 
im])ort.aut articles were Turgot’s “UetlexionB 
sur la formation et la distribution dc.s riclie-ssos ” 
(pnblislied in 1709, t. xi., xii., and 1770, t. 

1., but written in November 1766) and the 
“ Abrfge dc reeonomic politiipie” by tho Mar¬ 
grave of Badcn-Durlach (1772, t. i.).—Minor 
articles were written by Kouba\id, St. Peravy, 
Lc Tro.sne, ilonllet, Franklin.—Criticisms ai-t 
also included directed against Liiiguet (1767, 
t. iii. ; 1770, t. i.), wlm, in liis Thtorir ih's fois 
clvilcs, 1767, had taken no imtiee of the jthysio-' 
eratic conee})tioii of natural law, and in accord¬ 
ance with llubbeism liad declared that “ I’esj/rit 
des loLS—e’est la pro]'rit t!'” ; Foibonnais, who 
i.s censured on accoiini of lii.s attacks against t’ e 
pliysioeratic theory that trade was a simple 
cxeliange and not affording a “jnoduit net" 
(1767, t. vi., ix.)against tho attempted re¬ 
futation of their doctrine by Graslin, the author 
of an Essai sur la llklirssc ct sur (’ l>iip6f. (1768, 
vol. ii., iii., x.)against tho Doulrs adres&f^ 
aux, phihmifhc.'i icommisfex by Alably, who 
liad from the communistic standpoint attieked 
the foundation, of this sjjatem, tho right '/ 
private properly (176^ t. ii,, iii,, v. to viii. • 
1769, t. v.).—The FJi'.inads ginCra'ux d( VvJixi'. 
of Justi (1709, 1‘reuch edition), is shown to 
bo a work of very shallow and contradictory 
views, which maintains ^,he wisdom of graml- 
motherly regulations (1769, t. ii., iii.); Galiam's 
Dialogues sur lc Cmnmr.rce Bkds, one of the 
wittiest productions of economic literature, is 
described as “iin ouvrago charinant, qui 
renfermo les plus jolis lazzis dii monde” (1769. 
t. xi., xii.); Baudeau also criticised Board' 
de li’Abbayc's Jtccherclics sur les 'inoysni de 
mppriwer les ivipCts, jyrdcidies de Vero^m/n de 
la nnuvdlt *S'cimc«, 1770, a criticism dii'f’cted 
against the single-tax theory (1770, t. vii.); 
and Pinto the mercantilist “Pindar of the 
stock exchange ” {TraiU de la oircuicUUm' et dM 
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credit, 1771), (1» 71, t x.), Besides these articlcg 
the review contained a chronicle of public events 
oousiderod to be 8j'm})toms of the progress of the 
doctrine bf the pfl-jsioorats: this includes the 
utterances of the P reuch parJements in tho pro¬ 
vinces on tho oorn-lrade ; the cniancipalion of 
serfs ill Denmark; the enoouiiigemcnt given 
publicly to agriculture by the heir-apparent of 
the crown (IauiIs XV. being king), tho Danjihiii 
bonis, who on the IDth June 1768 himself held 
tho plough at Vci-aailles (1768, t. vii. ; 1769, t. 
viii.). Louis was followed in this by the Lmperor 
.loseph 11., who drove a peasant’s plough, the 
19th August 1769, at Hlavikovilz in Moravia 
(1770, L. xii.). These events have been eoni- 
mented on by Diderot in a review which be 
wrote about the J^^phaiicriilcs, in the following 
words : “Plougli, })]ougli as much aa you will; 

1 promise you that as long as matters stand on ! 
their ]jn“sciit footing, tlic uheabshcaf growing 
nnder your royal hands will not iiouri-sh your 
peasants” {(IJanres, t. iv. j). 85), An account 
is given of an exjieriment made by the Jlanpiis 
of Mirabeau and lus sou at Aigueperco in 
Liiriou.sin, to form a lurcaa dc conriJLaiion, com- 
po.sed of ]>riid’hoinines «;iected by the j)arishes, 
in oulor to avoid Ibe freipioney of lawsuits. 
The rxperinient uiis imitated by Llio iMonpiis 
dc Hfri’ut at Midesfroit in Bietagne; it uus 
a jirreuisor of the modern Imaids of coii- 
eilntion (1771, t. iii. ji. 110-194; t, vii. p. 
188, C]). Lonu'uie, Lr.-i J/LvfLvn/, t. il p. 79; 
t. iii. p. 59). Tins ]*art of the, J'.jihim^.ridcfi 
contains some .slati'Hients about finai’euil reforms 
ill foreign eoimtiies, ^•sj^eeially of tlie ox])cri- 
ment ol a “ single tax ” on land [inijM unique) 
ill Uadon (1771, t. iv., v., vi., vii.), with the 
})prfbrnmiiee of which Schlettwein w'asentrusted 
m the village of Dietlingcu (1770) (see Imi'Ot 
Uniqi'i.). 

The J’^phuiu'ritics was su]'pr<'ssed by the 
Controller - General, tho Abbe Tcrray, in 
November 1772 (t. iii. is the last of the sixty- 
three volumes of this series). The editors 
sought in vaiu to connect themvsclvc.s with 
otlier journals. It i^charaeteristic of him Hint, 
ailcr being furlnddi'ii to fmblish tho l.'pMmdridcs 
ill 1772, Du Tout continued to work in tlieir 
line by is.suiug a fortnightly Correspondance lit- 
tdrairc d porduine in MS., and to send tran¬ 
scripts to the iiionarchaintcicatcd in the iihysio- 
erntic docti’ines (cp, Carl Friedrichs vo7i Hiulcu 
brie/iicher Vcrl:ehr%vit Mirahrau und Du J'ont, 
edited by Carl Knics, Heidelberg, 1892, vol. i. 
]). 151-152 ; cj). also vol. i. py. 21, 56, 57, 61 ; 
vol. ii. p. 109 srq., 197). After a tliree yi ars’ 
silence Turgot, who had become minislcr, cuablcd 
the Abbii Bauileau to resuseitato the review. 
It thus became almost an ofllcial oigan in¬ 
tended to explain and justify Turgot’s politics. 
In December 1774 ajdiearod the lirst part of these 
^vwvellc4 ^ph67ni7id(i8 ^cononiiquen, ou liihlio- 
raisonnde de I’HiBtoire et de la Politique 


(ISvols., 12 in 1776, 6iii 1776), The Jbumai 
de VAgriculture loo became again an organ of 
the physiocratio school under the direction of 
Abbe Roubaud. Among the contents of the 
Nouvelles J'Jqjhdmdridcs, the following are remark¬ 
able : Letters and Memoirs written to a Magis¬ 
trate of llic' I’luis rarliament on the Arret of 
Weptember 18tb, 1774,” by llaudoau (1775, t. h) 
This is an hi.stuiieal and theoretical interpreta¬ 
tion of the causes which lead ou to Turgot's 
celebrated ordiiiHiice, by which the free circula¬ 
tion of corn in the provinces of I’l.ance was 
established and its free exportation abjoad was 
made tlie oliject of future decisions of the 
government (see Turgot, Gfiiivres, 1844, t. ii. 
p. 169).—Bigot dc Sic. Croix's ])osthumou8 
Fssaii on the Abuse of Fj-clusive IHvUcijes, on 
the Frecduni of Trade and Indvstnj (1776, 
t. i. iii.), is a literary forerunner of the abolition 
of corporations by Turgot.—The third part of 
vol. i. (1775) opens with an f'.loqe funebre de 
M. Fran^'O'is Quesnay, delivered h(/ the Marquis 
dc Mirabcau four days after tlic uia.stcr’s death, 
the 20th December 1774. T. v, of the same 
year contains an historical eulogium of Quesnay 
by tlic Count d'Albon.—Bandeau again contri¬ 
butes inquiries and histoiical memoirs on the 
thi.'inecs of Trance from Louis XII. to Louis 
XV. (1775, t. ii., iii.), and a refutation of an 
aulhor who had written in defence of the 
Corvee .‘system.—Tho Marquis do Tezay writes 
an essay on The Fortification of the y'Htary 
Fro^ifirs of Alsace. —Frcvillo inserts a transla¬ 
tion of extracts fioni A. Young’s F.nsicrn Tour 
thnaujh Fmjland (1775, t. ii. iii.), and Ou U 5 
Present hdatc of Brit'uh CoV' iietcc (1775, t. viii.) 
Turgot’s orciiuanco, which e’lows again leases ut 
twenty-nino years’dm .it ion (.l.anuary 2, 1776) 
is published as a int^iioniblc event (t. it).— 
The general a.spoets of tho scliool arc dealt with 
in a .Letter on the PJeonomists (1775, L iii.); in 
this tlie contrast hetwcon fonpal liberty, adhered^ 
to by the economists, is contrasted with the 
postulate of economic eijuality and the latter 
declared unm-iifral. Still the* fundamental 
principle of tlie ecouymi.st.s is declared to bo the 
truth, that “tho particular hajipiiu'si of in¬ 
dividuals can only It* reasonably and firmly 
established upon tlie basis of the gonerd 
happinessofthcwbole race” (1775, t. iii. p. 69). 
Tho philosophieal and* political .ideas of the 
physiocratio scdiool are omhodieib in a Memoir 
on Public Instruction by Mcrcid? Jo la Iviviire 
(1775, t. ix^ X.), and in Roubaud’s Political 
Picficciions on Anici'ica (1776, t. iii.), which afe^ 
fiiil of sympathy for separafioii of t^e colonies* 
from England.—Finanri^ are dealt with in 
Jlrficdioiui oj a Cihzcn on Ihcfniancial adminie- 
iraiion of great cities, and especially qf^ the City 
of Lymis (t. iv.), written to oppose indirect local 
taxation *, they exhibit the desti’uctive tendency 
of tho physiocratio doctrine for local life by 
subjeotii^ it to ooutral government. An essay 
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\s directed against the heavy taxation of 
tanneries after 1759 (I7i^, t. iv., also 1776, t. 
iv.), and of salt, spirituous liquors and tobacco ; 
this essay, Lc Profit dit Peiiple et le Proft du 
Roi, had been previously written in 1709 by 
Baudeau, and twelve copi(!S only printed, 1775, 
t. iv. ; c[). a letter to Baudeau on that subject 
in 1775, t. X., extracted from NoiivcHcs dr la 
lUpiihluiuc dcs (Lausanne, vol. i. 1775); 
cp. also the criticisms on Baudeau’s essay con¬ 
tained in Nouv. flph.j 1776, t. ii. p. 70, taken 
from the Jourml Encychpddique of 1775, vol. 
viii. Other articles deal witli the suppression 
of the duty on lish coming to Paris during 
Eoster-time (1776, t. iv., and Turgot, (EuvreSy 
ed. Dairc, vol. ii. p. 402), and the siqqu’cssiou 
of a series of duties in Kiissia by Catluirinc II. 
(17th (28Lh) Marcli 1775, t. vii.). Historical 
details are given relative to duties laid on eggs, 
butter, cheese (1770, t. i.), on wines coming 
to Paris (1775, t. v.), und likewise on such 
imports within Champagne (1776, t. iii.). A 
new method of levying the duty on brandy 
is described, and tlic weight of the impost of 
1771 on the maiiufacturo u('p.iper, 33 percent 
on the cheapest sorts, is complained of (1776, 
t. V.). A document, proving the antiejuity of 
com])Iaints on French finances, from the year 
1415, is published in 1775, t. xi. An essay 
of Baudeau, written in 1768 was published for 
the fii’St time in 1776, t. i., on tho occasion of 
the abolition of the “Caisse dc Polssy” on the 
9th FAoruary 1776 (see Turgot, (EuvreSy vol. ii. 
p. 316); this institution since 1743 had farmed 
tljp exclusive market right of meat for Paris to 
a com])any) which was entitled by it to take a 
^uty of 6 per cent upon all sales of moat at 
Sceaux and at Poissy. Baudeau’s article pro¬ 
duced great irritation amijjig tho partners in the 
compiany, who brought an action against its 
author; the text of tho latter is inserted in 
tVoii-y. fjph., 1776, t vi. This voKtmo also 
contains a “memoir on the taxes raised in 
unforeseen cases (‘alfaircs cxtraordinaircs') in 
France, durinf tho war of 17iW|1763.’' They 
amounted to no less than 1,105,227,761 livres. 

Tho ifeo-trade rnovomeiil is represented by a 
memoir written by M. Bjlly on tho decline of 
the trade of Leghorn in consequence of the 
number of charges (1775, t. vi.); the same 
author contributes^ an,.essay on tlio state of 
commerce aiu^ manufactures in Italy (t. vii.) 
Tlie obstacleat to tho shijqiing trade in tho 
Rhone (1775, t. ix,, ^ xi.), and t«ithe cxjtorta- 
tton of iron (1776, t iv.), are complained of, 
•and a* petition of the Guyenno chamber of 
'commerce for free tra(Jo to tho East Indies is 
published (1776,'t. i/), 

Aiftong the events favourable to the econom¬ 
ists the 'follo\ymg ar»- worth mention:—ITie 
^wrrcspbndenci of King Gustavus of Sweden 
* (when a youth) with Couat Tessein and 
Scheffer, published by CoL St. Maurice de 


St. Leu (1775, t. iv., 1776; t I!.); tho founda- 
tiou of a “Sucictc d’cinuiation ” in Paris after 
tlio model of tho London “Society for encour¬ 
aging arts and manufactures,” the' rules of 
which arc contained in i'?75, t. ix. The 
economic reforms introduced in Tuscany by 
tho Gnind-diiko Leopold, and eimnicratcd in 
Sivpji di Aijrkoltura; di u?i Paroco Siam- 
miniatese, Florence 1775, aro favourably re¬ 
ported on. Among these tlie erection of a kind 
of co-operative store at Florence for tho salo of 
all sorts of goods deserves mention ; upon tho 
abolition of corporations it was imitated at 
Paris by the Bureau de Corrcspondance 
Gcneralc, March 1776 (A', flph. 1776, t iii. 
p. 177). The jmblicaLiou of Ejihcnixridai 
dcr AUiiSchhcLt by Isaac I-^IOLIN at Based is 
chronicled with enthusiasm by Baudeau. 

The literary movonumt is rojirf'.sciitcd by a 
lengthy criticism of FJrckcr’s book, Siir le 
Commerce el !a L<^jisln(ion dcs Craiiif. It 
marks the distinct contrast bctwcoii social 
protectionism and ti;o .s[)irit of individual 
jnoperty ; tlie contra.st betwoen landed and 
moneyed “capitalism.” (Kclairckscm/mts de- 

niaiidia A M. A’-, aii, nom dca Pruprii- 

iaircs Ponders et des CuHivate.urs fra'iu^ais 
1775, t.v. 65-1G8, t. vii. 89-167, t. viii. 93-;39, 
and Bandeau’s letters to JI. N. on his “ Eloge 
dc Colbert," held at the Fvcneh academy in 
1774, t. ix. pp. 44-lOG). A letter directed 
against the free-trade theory of the econoniisL.s 
by tho Count de Magni- rcs (t. xii.) is refuted 

by M. do K- (1) iti 177G, t. ii.—A review 

of the bock of Condillac, Sur lc Commerce et k 
doavmicment (177G, t. iv. pp. 109-130, t. v. 
pp. 131-147), written by Baudeau, tieaU th's 
author as a heretic fi-oni tho orthodox school. 
“Thetruo economists are easy to characterise 
by one featuiii which everybody understands. 
They recognise one master (the doctor Quf-'snay), 
one doctrine (that contained in the Phihmphie 
ruralc and the Analyse Pcoiwmique), cla.ssical 
text-books (the Physiocratic), and technical 
tenns . . . precisely like tho old scholars o' 
China ” (p. iii.). i. 

Tho Puuulles fjjihStkridea ceased in 
June 1776, on the disiiii-ssal of Turgot from 
the ministry (12th May 1776), after which 
date the only organ of the jiliy.siocrats was tlie 
Journal dc I'Ayn<yuUni% which Roubaud had 
reconstituted in 1775 ; but this }>eriodical also 
came to an end in 1783.* Baudeau made a 
last effort to re-c8tabli.sh his former roviev, 
for there are at the Biblioth^ue Rationale at 
Paris three volumes of Nouvellcs flphimitidcs 
economiques of 1788 (Paris, Onfroi et Iloye'' 
extant. Those contain attacks against Colbert 
and Necker, historical remarks on Sully; fuudo- 
mental questions of economics, inquiries into 
the origin of taxation among the Greeks aod 
Romans, and on tho influcnco of morals CD 
agriculture by the Marquis de P—{!) 
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In 1789 appcired i'.pM'mirides de VHuman- 
Ui ou hihlioihlque raisonnie des sciences morales. 
Touie premier (n d last), anx depens de la 
t'vjoieto. H'his is ift'obably the last utterance of 
this kind nindo by Aie Econoinistes, and is en¬ 
tirely 'written by A. E. .1. Er(5ville. It begins 
with a lengthy oxjiosition of their doctnnes ([i]). 
1-C8), contains urticles on the piinciplos of 
taxation (pp. 108-132), and their ajiplieation 
to tho Auatro-Belginn provinces (p]i. 337-394); 
others against Nccikor's Lheoiy of the circula¬ 
tion of riches, as enunciated in his book, He 
Vadniinisiralion des fnutnecs m FrajicCf t. iii. 
ch. xxi. (pj). 284-330). The groat(“r j)art of 
the Yoluiiie deals, huwrvei’, with political 
(inc.stions; it is lilled up witli jiolemics against 
tlie clianipion.s of absolntistn, sue!} as Count 
tVindiscltgiuctz (jtji. (iH-108, 133-158, 205- 
284), and with obscrva(ii)iis on the convocation 
of llic f/if/Mfrrn/.r (pp. 159-201). It closes 
wilh a philosopliical letlrr on jMontesc|uieu’s 
/■'sj/rit des loh (pp. 395-400). Constitutional 
questions bcii}g at this tinu; the most proiniiif^nt 
ones, and fcononiic ]>i'ohlcms standing more in 
tlie backgi'tniud, this jnddicatiuii ceased witii 
its first voluuic. The Journal d'Fcimomicjiuh- 
dc Morale d dr. Poliliijtu, edited by 
Ilocderer and MorelleL appeared August 1790. 

Tho Fplit^iw'rides thus jdayed an important 
])art in the literary life of economies during 
tiie i8th eeiitnry. As an example it may be 
mentioned that lautnsicr, iu Ids iiitiodnelory 
rcniiirlvS to liis etalisLies IM la Jlichisy-'' In-ri- 
toria/c dit Royaumc de I'ranep, printed by oidor 
of tboiiiitional assembly in 1791, and lepriiited 
in 1797 in the Journal d'J-'.eonoiiilc pidJu/ue, 
erlitod by Itoedorcr, mentions (Jucsiuiy as having 
reached the bame conclusions ns IniiiM'lt, and 
notes the bud that t)ue'^nay'a stati^tu■s were 
tho occasion of VoUairc’s//’i/(n;i/nc au.r ifuaranle 
^n/s. The PphtUntrules formed a .seienliiic eiion- 
omie review written witli a distinct jnaetical 
tendency, namely, to struggle for free triule, 
free enterprise, and equal taxaliou; to eombut 
tlie crushing bunions imposed by coinmcivial 
rt'stTaints, industrial ^loiiopnly, arbitraiy assess¬ 
ment, and lavish publicfxpeiiditure. Being in 
the exclusive possession of a “ school,” they pre¬ 
served, in 8pit(5 of tho variety of their contents, 
a systematic unifonnity iu method and policy. 
Besides exhibiting tlic first example of journal¬ 
ism made subservient to social science, they are 
the richest source foi*tho history of contcni]iorary 
economic life, and the growth of modern ideas, 
not only in Franco but even in eastern Euroj)i'.. 

Their immediate inlluonce in Franco was 
rather short-lived, and after tho outbreak of 
the Revolution they bccamo so entirely for¬ 
gotten os to enable tho talo to bo spread that 
they had been written in order to liolp 
Voltaire, Servan, and Bovicr to establish a 
democratic revolution (Abb6 Barruol, M^moires 
powj" «mr d Vhisioire du JacobinwMt Londros 


1797, 2nd ]it. pp. 210-215). Tho intereet, how¬ 
ever, wliieh tlie P.ph^ncridcs excited abroad 
was a far-reaching one; and by inducing 
monarchs, state.smcn, and landlords to intro- 
duce agricultural and •financial reform.s, to 
alleviate feudal burdens and commercial 
restraints, they benefited oven the low'er classes 
in Sweden, Denmark, Baden, Austria, and 
Tuscany. Thus they helped torvards trans¬ 
planting economic progi'cas custwai-ds both in 
thought and practice. 

[An accoimt of the ori|;in of this review is given 
ill the Journal de fAiiricuUurc, March VCfi ; in 
tlic Fjdiimtndes, 1709, t. iv., v.; in tho Inction- 
naire de VJ‘'< onoviie Politiqve, under tlie heading 
“Eplienieriiles du Ciloyen ” ; iti the Nouveau JHc' 
iionnaire d'Kcunrnnie Idiliiupic tlie information 
will be fomiil under the lieaiiing “ Buudc.iu.” See 
also LoniOnie, Lcs Mira^eitu, 1879, t. ii. p. 251. 
Lev.'illois, liousseav, ses amis et ses ennemh, 1805, 
t. ii. p. 3S5.—G. Schelle, Du Pont de Nemo’urs 
et I'tcolejdo/s-iocraiique, 1888, pp. 43, 99,125,144, 
211, 408. In Oennany Mauvillon complained 
in 1775 of the want of a Clennan economic review 
of tlie value of t!ie Ejdo'mnides {Viitersudiunijen 
aber die Natur vial den l'r^2^nm',i der Rcieh- 
timer und ihrer Veiti'ciliii}ii, a translation of 
Tiirgoi.); only Llie next ^ear they were imitated 
by i.saue Tselni, the editor of .IC/dicmeriden der 
Menseliheit. oder Bil’'i>’Uiek der Sittenkhre und der 
Pvlitik, Leijvig, 1770-1782. ^ The cn;y known 
conipk't,e sot wf the Nonwlles KpIdmh'iJu belongs 
to the Giessen University Library {pres.siuark B. 
80U),—the iiM' ot it was most libnally nib" ^'d to 
the writer ot this article, iu order to enablti him 
to draw U]) tlie abo'.c statement.] s. n. 

{Sec also Haiti ieac, Do Font db Nkmourj 

FilYblOCUATS, QtJEbNAV, aud ’fUPtiOT,). 

Rl’ICFS. Tho Frcncb j'ldgtsdown to tl"* 
revolution were paid )'aiLly by salaries {(fagesX 
and juirtly by tlie jiay^ncnts of .suitors (ifpu'es) 
The latter were, oiiginaliy volmilaiy jircscnts in 
kind, and several of the early kings tried to 
limit thefr amount. But in the 15Lh century* 
the cpArif gradually became coni{>nlsory and w-ero 
paid in nruicy. These payiiiciita lor justice 
constituU-d a erjilfidci'.ibio indirect j .4 X uikhi tho 
]ieoj»b‘, and gave ri.M^to many abu.ses. It wua 
the interest of the judges to spin out «ascs so 
as to imTca.se tho elAiges upon suitors, and 
thus justice became dilatory as well as expensive. 
On several oceasions the states-general, and 
even the jinrliament it^^^:lf, petitioned for tlio 
increase of the judges’ salaries, in order that 
tho might be abolished or least dimin¬ 
ished. But #110 French Ufe.asuiy was never in 
a condition to adopt this very simple remedy* 
and tho abuse of ({pury lasted fill the c^^istitucnt * 
assembly jtbolished tlio*^ld parliamonts, and 
motlo justice gratiiitoua. 

[Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, cn. ii. 
pt. 2.] «•!- 

EtjUALISATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
DEMAND. I'ho equation of international de- 
luaml 18 a particular case “of the more general 
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law of Value (g.v.) . . . called the equation 
of supply and deniaud^" but presents some 
peculiarities which almost justify Mill {Pnuci- 
pies of FoUlicdl Economyy bk. iii. ch. 18, § 4), 
in describing it as “au extensio'd" of that law. 
These arc: the absence of (1) a single market— 
which allows the substitution of price for value 
in discussing domestic trade, and of the re¬ 
gulator given by cost of production (see Inter¬ 
national Trade). An analysis of the forces 
tending to bring about equilibrium of supply and 
demand, always important, is lioro essential. 

On the simplest supposition—that of two 
countries trading in two commodities—each 
article is necessarily the [*rice of the other, and 
the equation of reciprocal deman<l is the evident 
outcome of the bargaining on each side, carried 
to the point at which no additional advantage 
can bo gained. When several commodities 
enter into foreign trade the equation is estab¬ 
lished in substantially the same way, Values 
are so arranged that the sum of exports is 
equivalent to that of imports, since, were it 
otherwise, readjustment of quauLitics, of values, 
or of both, would be necessary, lu the actual 
complications of fojcign trade carried on be¬ 
tween many couutries the law takes a somewhat 
dilForeut fonn. “ It may he concisely stated os 
follows. The produce of a country exchanges 
for the ]>roducc of other countries at such 
values as arc required, in order that the whole 
of her cx])orts may exactly pay ibr the whole 
of her imports” (MiU, rrvncipkb, bk. iii. cli. 
18, § 4). Though each country must export to 
an amount equal to what it imports, its trade 
with anyone country may mainly or even ex- 
rclusivcly be import or export, an excess on 
either side being compenHated by a corresponding 
deficit in the trade wirlirothcr countries. 

The statement of the etjuation of iuter- 
natioiial demand has to be further moditied so as 
*'to include the effijot of the various eVements of 
iiuiehtednens. All debts due to a country act 
like an effectual demand created by the same 
value^if cxi)#.’t8. The princii^ai-heads are : (1) 
interest on foreign loans gr on capital invested 
abroad#; (2) freightage for shipping services; 
(3) such items as (a) tribute duo by foreign 
states ; (ft) earnings of citizens abroail; (c) ex¬ 
penditure of foreigners travelling in tlie country. 
Acoordingly, the4inal«rcsult is tliat “the state 
of intematioial demand which results in com- 
merciSl cquilfurium is realised when the recipro¬ 
cal demand of tradir.g couutries*produccs such 
\ relation of imports and exports amongst 

* them'as luables each country, by means of her 
exports, to discharge^ffll her foreign liabilities” 
(Caimes, tdading Primiylcs, bk. iii. ch. 18, § 
6). In most complicated as in the simplest 
c&at, ^the foree- producing equilibrium is the 

* action of self-interest, causing the supply of 
* commodities' for exchange such terms as 

will afford the maximum advantage to the 


trading countries (see GifTen/ Essays in Fi%‘ 
ance). 

Tlio moehanism of PHK'^(y.v.) enables the 
complex adjustments of valyeVhich are requisite 
to bo easily carried out ijieo International 
Trade). 

As to tlio diflieult ipicstion whether the 
•equation of international demand can bo consci¬ 
ously altered to the advantage of one of the 
parties, see Mill, Pritieiplcs, v. eh. iv. § 6 ; 
Cournot, Priticipes MailUmaLiques de la Thiorie 
dcs Richesses; TlUo'tie des Rkkesses, bk. iii. ch. 
iv. ; Sidgwiok, bk. iii. ch. v., who maintain 
that it cau ; also Torrens, the Rudycl. See 
contra, Jevons, Tlicoi'y, pp. 1.^7, IfiS. 

[See rcforeucos under International Trade and 
International Valuk, more esjiecuiHy tliose to 
Mill, Cairiies, and Maitj;oldt.] 0. F. n. 

KQUALITY, The c.Iaini for ciiuality may 
mean in ixjlities (1) sitiqdy a claim for just 
and inqiartial adinhustration of tlio l%ws; or 
(2) a ctaiia (hattiie laws thems'-.lves should not 
favour one vlass, still loss one individual, at the 
expense of another ; or (3) a claim for equal 
division of the comforts ami discomforts of life. 
In the economic as distiiigui.shcd from jiolitical 
ductrino, the claim of equality apjicars as the 
basis of the theory of free competition, and 
takes a form not precisely identical with any 
one of the three described. Economic reasoning, 
so far as it is (piautitative, must assume a simi¬ 
larity of units. There might be a “ free com¬ 
petition” within certain classes of the com¬ 
munity only ; and thus only the first kind of 
equality might be secured. An economic theory 
of the probal'Ie cflects of such a competition 
would bo perfectly pos.-,ible. The most strik' tg 
modern instance is perhaps the industi'ial systciu 
of the southern states of America before the 
emancipation of the slaves. 'Where the laws 
were clearly defined and fairly carried out, the 
task of the deductive economist would be com- 
)iarativcly easy. lie would need indeed to 
postulate that they were so, before ho couhl 
<lraw his theoretical conclusions ; and ho would 
then be jiostulating equality in the first seirnc, 
impartial adminisLratia i. There might also lx; 
a state of things in which legislation v/as pro¬ 
fessedly indifferent to the privileges of particulai 
classes, and all men were left free so far os legal 
hindrances were-concereiod, to seek tliwii for¬ 
tunes in the same ways. Economic theory 
would assume in this case tliat there was equality 
not only in the lli-st sense, but in the soemul; 
and this has b^cn perhaps the coniinonest as¬ 
sumption of rnMcrn economists. It was made 
by Adam Smith with full consciousness of ‘a 
utopian character; indeed bo could not coneei vo 
the possibility of so close an apjiroach to it as 
has now been made by free-trading England. 
The full attainment of it is, however, impossible 
in a community of human beings, ao long a* 
they are divided by physical, sodal, and ctlw* 
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causes, into cl-Bses rospectivoly weaker and 
stronger. The eCort of legislation has been to 
rpdress sucli inc»}uaUty by means of special 
protection and asiJistance. Tlie result, though 
for cvoiy other reaSsn desirable, is unfavourable 
to economic theory, so far as it iimkes the 
assumption of legal equality, in the second as 
well as the first sense, farther removed from 
the reality. It is no doubt possible to conceive 
tlio patronage of the laws as Kini]>ly an attempt 
to secure to every one that equality of oppor- 
lunitics, of whi(!h tho reinforcement by the laws 
of tho incipialiticB of wealth would deprive tlic 
poorer members of soeioiy. From this point 
of view an economic tlieory of free ooinpetitinn 
could be w’oi'ked out for competing citizens, 
supposed equally strong and fit for tlie race for 
wealtb. But ibe iucf|iiiihties left out seem 
too great for the equality assumed. Even if 
we neglected other causes of clitlcrence, oppor- 
tnnities w'ould never be ]»rrfcotly equal till 
Immaii beings w'erc jfhysically and intclleetually 
identie^l one with another. 

On the other lianil tho effort after an equality 
of o))['ortunitie.s .sei'iiis to carry society a .ste:p 
nearer jjerfection than the cll'ort after justice 
au<l legal equality in tho senses described. The 
o]']Ktrtiinitiea may be eoiiceivcd to be not ol 
making money but of ilevcloj'ing the faculties 
and doing the b' bt work fur wliich a man ha^ 
tlie <-a}wities. In all the noblest of the 
fouiiilcrs ofsocialislic aiid comniunistic .schemes, 
sueh as aimed at eipialily in tin- distribution 
of wealth, eqn.dily of opportuiiiliia for tbc 
ili'Vi'Uqiinenl ot hunuin individuality has been 
the real aim, more or less clearly understood. 
[See also Ahistocuacy, Communism, Taxa- 
riON (equality of burdens).] 

[Sir JuR. Fit?.j:itiies Stephen, Eq^alUy^ 

FraUmity, eh. v. “ Kquahty ” (lS7d).—Bedulluhe 
(Fmile), in Maurice illock’s IHriionna^re de hi 
polilique, art. “f’lgiditi.”—A. Wactier, Lehrlacli; 
(imvdlpyvny (lS7b)i -nd part, -‘jO to 223, ]'p. 
418-420.—F.V.Kdgeworlli, MatJu i.ialicai Ft^ych-tes 
(ISfil), pp. ]29, seq. —J. S. lilackeiizie, Socvtl 
Fhihmphy (ISUO), 219, J. B. 

K(,iUATION OF SUVFBY AND DEMAND. 

(Sep DrMANP.') 

KQUILIBKIUM is discerned by Jevons 
(Theory of I'oliiical Economy, eh. iv.) to boa 
cardinal conception mi the • ahstrnct science 
which he elsewhere calls the Mkohanios of 
Inbustby (q.v.). So Professor Marsliall, indi¬ 
cating in tho ])reface to his rrincipics of Eco¬ 
nomics tho lemling ideas b^ wliicli ho was 
iusiared, says, “the demand for a thing is a 
continuous function, of which the ‘marginal’ 
increment is iu stable equilibrium balanced 
against tho corresponding increment of its cost 
of production.” Professor Mar.Hliall employs 
the term equilibrium amount as tho amount of 
any commodity produced in a unit of time 
when the demand for aud supply of that com¬ 


modity are in equilibrium, and when there ii 
therefore no tendeucyin the quantity produced 
in a particular time to increase or diminish. 
The terra equilibrium price is similarly used to 
denote tho price of tho'equilibrium amount in 
the Fame circumstances. m. o. l). 

EQDITABiiE ASSETS. Assets that could 
be made available for the payment of debts 
only through a decree or order of a court of 
equity. Such assets were always treated as a 
trust fund, and were therefore divided amongst 
creditors without any regard to the 

priority of one debt over another, 'liie chief 
equitable assets are iho proceeds arising from the 
sale of lands devised in tni.st to jjay or charged 
with the payment of debts. 

[Williams on Execuiors and AdmivistTatvrSf'^i, 
iv. hk. i.eh. i., Lomlon, 1879.— The Administration 
of Assets, by A. S. Edilia, London, 1880.] 

J. E. 0. M. 

EQUITABLE ESTATE, An estate in hind 
that formerly was rocogiii.scd in a court of 
equity only. The principal equitable estatoa 
arc the catalc taken by a person entitled to the 
hcnclit of land given in trust, equities ofredemp- 
tion (see EtiUiTT of Kfdemption), and equitable 
charges. 

[ Principles of Equity, by E. H. T. Siicll, Londoa 
1892.] J- B. 0. M. 

ElUJlTAULE EXI'XUTION. The method 
by which a jiulgiucnt creditor obtains payment 
by the ajipoiiitiucnt oi a receiver ol the rents 
and ju'olits of the lands of tho debtor. At 
common low certain fuinia of ]-ro{ierty, sueh^s 
the jiite.i'esL of a ini'rtgagor in the jrioitgaged 
]>rcmiscs, or the right to an lu i..certaiucd sum 
of monoy, could m.t be r.^acliod by any ordinary 
writ. M’licu the crcFlOx- had e.xhauslcd every 
method of ob1aiiiing*paynicut he could resort 
to the Court of Chancery, who would appoint a 
receiver. % Now the High Court of Justice cam 
iipjiolnl a receiver in all cafes where it is just 
ami convenient that such appointinout should 
be made. • ^ » 

\_The Law of Ecrertw.., by T. K. Anderson, 
Loiiduii, 1H89.] * J. ^ c. M. 

Et^UlTABLE MOJfrGAClE. A contract for 
a mortgage that previous to the Judicature 
Acts could bn enforced only in a court _ of 
equity. The most iisu:)^ in which it arises 
is where a ]a’ison dc}'Osita t]ie«titlo deeds of 
property with a creditor as sccurt'y for 4 debt. 
But a mortgage ia alsc^ “ equitable ” if the 
subject matter is tni.st or equitable proportf, ^ 
such as an equity of rcJeuipTidU, or \jjicrc there 
is a written agreement* to make a mortgage. 
Tho mortgagee iu every case may either call on 
tho mortgagor to make a legal moTtggge or may 
lake proceedings to euloreo a foreclosure or a 
sale. 

[771^ r-nnaples of Equity, by B. H. T. Snell, 
London, J802.J j. k o. m, 
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EQUITABLE WASTE—EQUITY 


EQUITABLE WASTE. Waste in the nature 
of acts of spoliation, that- a court will restrain 
a tenant for life from committing, though his 
estate was granted to him with liberty to com¬ 
mit waste, such as piTlling down the family 
mansion or cutting down oraamontal timbor. 

[Goodeve, Laxo of Real Property^ London, 
1891.] J, KC. M. 

EQUITY is the name applied to a number 
of legal rules, which formerly wore administered 
by the court of chancery. The chancellor 
was originally th(5 king’s s(^crctary, and as such 
he had to advise the king in “matters of gi*acc 
and favour ”; viz. in matters in which the 
king’s intercession was invoked for the sake of 
mitigating the strict rules of the common law, 
“When early in the reign of Edward III. 
the chancellor ceased to bo a jiart of the king’s 
personal retinue, and to follow the court, his 
tribunal acquired a more distinct and sub¬ 
stantive character . . . ; petitions for grace 
and favour began to be addressed primarily to 
him, instead of being simply referred to him 
by the king, or passed on through his hands. 
In the twenty-second year of that king such 
transactions were recognised as tlio proper ])ro- 
vince of the chancellor, and from that time 
his separate and iudependent equitable jurisdic¬ 
tion began to grow into the possession of that 
powerful and eomplicatcti machinery which 
belongs to later liislory ” (Stubbs’s (Joixst. 
SisloT^f, ii. 209), One of tlie most imiiortant 
stages in that growth woa reached when, in the 
reign of Kiehard 11., the “writ of subpana" 

» w^s introduced, which enabled the chancellor 
to euforceVbcdience to his decrees by the threat 
imprisonment. One of the most im])ortant ' 
matters which came under the chancellor’s 
jurisdiction wiis the ])Totfetion of the rights of 
persons possessed of “uses” iu land. For 
^several reasons it had become convenient to 
sever the legal ownership of laud from the bene¬ 
ficial ownership, and wdth that object it became 
customary on a transfer of owncrsliip to enfeoff 
one pdtson “ Iro the use ” of anatker. The first- 
named person was called »tho “foofl'oo to the 
use,” afid he was the only per.son whom the 
^ ordinary courts recognised ; but os he W’as in 
duty and conscience bound to allow the rights 
of beneficial ownership to the second-named 
person, known Vy ttio technical name of 
“cestni que Use," the chancellor in the exer¬ 
cise of his ^juitabJo jurisdietiou comjicllcd 
to do so, if he wished to talte advantage 
^ of his formal rigli^ The pracdice in mattcre 
I of this ni^ire developed into a regular system 
call(3d “equity," to,distinguish it from the 
• “coijunon law" administered by the other 
courts. .•fChat system was characterised—(1) 

^ by fhe recognition of rights wliieh the other 
courts refused to enforce (so-called “equitable 
** rights ”); (2) by legal doctrfhea differing in 
lubstanee from the doctrines of^comjion law; 


(8) by a B})ecial procedure (4) by special 
kinds of relief. 

(1) The most conspicuous^ among equitable 
rights are the rights dcrived/j*om trusti. Trusts 
are the modern successors“uses," but are 
used on a much larger scale, and also in the 
ciase of personal property; tlio most familiar 
instances being the trusts created by udlls and 
sottlemcnts, by vbicli the control of certain 
land or certain funds is given to one or more 
persons for tlie benefit of another person or 
other persons. Another instance of an equit¬ 
able right is the I'ight of the mortgagor to 
redeem Iho mortgiigoil projicrty, the legal riglit 
to which is vested iu the inortgugec, 

(2) Amongst doctrines specially belonging 
to the sphere of equity may be mentioned the 
rule that, a debt may bo assigned ; that, in the 
abseiieo of an express stipulation or necessary 
inijilicatioii, time is not considered as of the 
essence of a contract, tliat penalties ni^ned in 
contracts cannot be. enforced unless they par¬ 
take of fbc Tiatuns of liquidated damages, etc, 

(3) The a<luuni.^tral.i(ju of tru.st8 and of the 
('.states of do<;eascd persons involves ]>rotracted 
inquiries and the taking of accounts, etc. ; for 
this ]iur))oso a .special pi'oeodui'c and a sjiccial 
machinery has been develojied iu the courts of 
equity, wbicli were the only courtv v.hieh had to 

I deal uith matters of this natnn'. 

, (4) Among the special ldu<i'< of relief which 

could be obtained with the a.ssislancc of tlte 
courts of equity, the right to claim s))ccifie 
])crlormance of contracts.fur the sale of lan»], 
and the light to cbiim injunctions, orders 
restraining the oppo.sito i‘arty fioiu doing 
certain acts injuring ilieriglits of tho plaint! I, 
are the most important, d'be courts of equity, 
in gi’anthig relief of tlii.s kind, were sujqilyiug 
a material defect in the administration of justice, 
as in the courts of common law; the only 
remedy in the ea.se of bleach of contract or 
injurinu.s acts coii.sistcd iu jiccuiuary damages, 
which iu many ca.sc.s did not adequately com¬ 
pensate the injured party. The power of the 
courts of equity to enforce' their decrees by Ibe 
imprisonment of disobalient jiartics materially 
hcljied them in the exercise of this jurisdiction. 

The Judicature Act of 1873 has merged the 
equity courts and tho courts of commoii law 
into one high court, anil tho rulo.s of equity 
are row administered in all courts ; but O-s tliey 
are derived from a difl'ere/it source from the 
common law rules, and have al ways been troate<' 
as a separate system, tho distinction is .stil' 
kept up, though it has no longer any T)i'acti'';il 
meaning. The matters which are special , 
fitted for the ju-ocodure of the chancery court, 
have, however, been aligned to & special 
chancery division which is organised in ^ 
manner ap^iropriatc to tho proceodings required 
with regard to thorn, 

[Spence, Equitable /vriaiteftoru—B. A. Bolthi 
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Prindplts of Kfmiij. For tlic j^laue of equity 
in systems of law generally, and its importance 
in tiio evolution '*1’ society, see Maine, Ancieui 
^ E. M. 

KtjUfTY OF iiFDEMPTlON. The right 
that a inori.gagoi' lias to recover, on iia^iiient. of 
]ii'iiieip!il, interest, and c-osts. a mortgaged estate 
wliieh lias under tin* mortgage (h*e<l Iteeonie tin* 
pro))er(y of l.he mortgagee owing to liie iailnie, 
of the mortgagor to pay the principal and 
interi'st at the lime agiecd on. Tin right 
I'oeinhlcs real estate inasmueh ns it will 
ilcsceiid to tlu‘mortgagor’s heirs. It isalicii- 
iiTle, and may itse,ll he nioitgagrd. 

\Tlii’ /‘l•nn■lJ//(‘1 Ilf yv’7/0///, Itv I'l. IT. T. Snell, 
J,(indon, | J. E, 0 . M. 

E(.)r]TV TO A SK'ITl-HMFNT. AVln-ii a 
liii-'hand had |o resoi'1 to a eoiiit of equity in 1 
Older loledliee into po'.'.ession plopeltyol his 
wile, the eoiirt eonqudled him to make a setlle- 
im 111 <il a jiot I ion. usually one liall, of sueli pm- 
pei ly on the w lie and elllldleJl. 

[Tin l'riiieiiiJi-,s 11/ F.iji'it'i, hy E II 'J'. Stull, 

h aidoii, I8t»2.1 ,1. E. 0. M. 

KlillOU EX('EITKI). These wnnK me fi.-- 
qiiently in^i-rti'd at llie end ot a •'l.iltiuenl of 
aiemiiit, and are intended to ^ilow that the 
.lei’onniing pmty wisiies lo n-veive tin- light to 
make Imliiei <-!ainis in i.ise any euoi >jiiiuid 
siihseouenl!y he di^eoxeied in llu'aeeounl. 

1 . s. 

KhROlh Lvw (!}■.* Winn an axei'.ige ol a 
set ofsialislies is 1 dom, the diviatmn ol an_\ 
<‘ie ol lliem trum the aveiage 1 -, ^<lIl|ellme^ 

I ailed an I'rrnr; ami the aiI'.ingeineiit of (he 
g''onp a hoi it its mean, a IdO' ni' • ri ny. .\ ]),ii ti- j 
iid.ir aiMiigemeiit. whieh under eerlain lie- 
'Jiien|iy.ie,|(|se<l conditions ai Ises, is designaleii 
as//e law i»l eiioi. .Aecoi'iliiig to this law tin- 
hguie uliieli is ilk'ly lo o-»eur most freqiieniiy 
is tlie one which Imms tile average ; tlie otln is 
me giouped sviniiielric.ilh’ aho\e and lielow tlio 
ava-iage ; heciUniilg less lrei|Ue|lt lls they ale 
more distant Irom that eeiitial magnitude. In 
till' cA.e-l language' of^symhols, il /j. .e„. etc., an' 
the ipiaiililies av>’lagl*tl, and X tlie average, the 
nninlu'r oi qiniiitilies eofliprise*! tn'tween .e and 
a ncighhouring value ,/■ f Ar is appro\im.itely-: 

, 1 

■ f' e ; V'licre TT and c are iht' well- 
V TTC • • 

known coiiKta.nts IMlln . . ., 2-718 . . 
and (■ is a c<in.stan1 ^iropcr lo the gioiip under 
consideration. Tliis anaMgcmcnt is represented 

(x -4^ 

hy the curve \ -- , r ; the iiumher 

\ irr 

of ohservalions in the neighhourhfiod of .miy 
P'Hijf, in (he .-ivlsi of ,c Isdiig jnojiortioiied to the 
ordmafn at that ]ioint; and the nuniher »>(' 
ohservations comprised hetween two \allies id’ 

heing eijiial U> the ari'ii intercepted hy the 
oidinutcs lit those two tiuiuts, the curve, and 


the axis .r, TXvo illustrations of this curve are 
givi'ii in the aiinexedxliagrains. The curve is 
spread out, as in Fig. 1, when the constant c is 

t 


Fir. 1. 



Q .P'”'0 ■>."Q 


large ; it is gatliered in, as in Fig. 2, dien tlio 



enn-'laiit '■ is small. The eoustuut e heiug ascor- 
tamed tor any gnnip of .statistics, we me ^'dc to 
piediet wliat projioitioii oi the groiqi will pro- 
li.ihly lie I oiiqu !s( d hetween limits th'lined in 
terni'o! tl at run''tant. Thus halt of tlie groSj. 

Is likely to lie eomprised oetw -ell Ihe limits 
X • 17hh . . . (• and > + l7Uh . . . c ; oif 
ill other wolds, it is Jike]\ as not that an 
olisrnation taken at^ratidoin will lie di.st.'uit 
Irom tile .i\eiage X hy mi inleiwal gieater than 
• 17id* whith multiple of c is aeeoid-^ 

lligdy (afled the jimhith/r i^-ror. Again the 
greater pait of the gioup is eoini'i'ised hetween 
the limits \ 2<-. X2f ; tlie odds are more 

than 200 to 1 •^liiis: anv ohsen'.t,ion hi^ng at 
11 di'.tmiee gi.ater Uian 2(’ Irmii die average. 
The odils ari' .'>0,000 to 1 against the flistaiK'e 
of any ohsen’alioii Tioin the average heiiig 
greater than 3e. Tiie jioints 1* and (!*' ami i )) 
in the iigiires are inteiidetl ti> lepreseiit the 
pi'ohaiile " and what lifiy It enlled tlie ioijiro- 
//(/We(2r'or mule). • 

Th'' eomlilioi! under whieh llm law of error 
is fiillilled i.s fliat each of^the tilings aveiagei] 
is dejtcnilciit in thi' same wgy upon (the saan* ^ 
fiinetion of) a gu'at iiu^iiher o( iiul^^H-iideiitly 
\:irialde elements. lAn- example add together 
ten or more digits ohtaiiietl tlni.s: the first the 
jlrsf dceiuial plaee in any eoiistant. <■•/. tt, the 
‘second addemliim is the lir.st <Iigit in any other 
eoiistant, c.rf. e, and the remaining eight cou- 
stitueiils of the sum are ihvjirsf digihs in almost 
any other^iicoynected consUiite. Form another 
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mm of ton digits by taking the second decimal 
place in each of tbe ten ronstants; and so on. 

The set of sums thus formed will group thcin- 
selves according to the law of error ; tho_OTerago 
being 45, and the constant c being 
nearly. About half tlie group will bo found be¬ 
tween 46-6 (i.c. 39) and 45-f 6 (r.c. 51) since 
477 VieT) = 6 nearly. A very small proportion 
of the group-lese than a two-hundredth part- 
may be expected to_occur outside the limits 
45±26- (26 = 2 x Vl66 nearly). If the number 
of elements entering into each of the iigures 
averaged had been greater than ten, c.-?. twenty, 
the “probable” and the “improbable error 

wonld have been greater nteolulclp, namely 10 

and 36 respectively ; but loss rdalivcly to the 
average, now 90. Similar cousequencM would 
follow if, instead of a simple sum, we h.ad em¬ 
ployed almost any/urtctioa. 

There is reason to believe that the condition 
which has been indicated is freiiucntly fulhllcd; 
and the law of error has been observed to pre¬ 
vail in extensive classes of phenomena, which 
may thus be summarised 

1. Repeated observations of one and the same 
physical quantity, 

2. Shots fired at the same object. 

3. A series of numbers each of which is ob¬ 
tained by taking at random a batch ol say n 
balls out of a bag containing while and black 
balls mixed up in a ceiUin proportion and 
noting the number of whitc.s in each batch ol n 
balls • or a series obtaiue'i by tossing coins or 
dies and noting llic nuudicr of lieads or aces ; 
abil similar series. 

4. Me^siiremcnU of the organs of numerona 
Specimens of a natural species. 

5. Statistics of social iilienomcna which do 
not'prescnt a jirogresshc character, r.;/. the 
number of hiitlis, deaths, or mainagcs or 

.the raics of the same, or the ratioj; lictwecn 

the male and fcnrale latc-s ; olwervcd at places 

or times not materially di-stant Irom each 

‘’^'lllustratiotis of the third‘.Aid fifth classes 
are given in the aceompanymg tables, tlie 
materials of which h{.ve been taken from 
, Professor Westergaard's Tto™ dcr fiaiishk 
In Table I., column 2, was obUined from lOU 
hatches of baUs; each batch numbering 100 
baUs ^vlvkh were'takAi at random from a bag 
contaviing bljck aivl white balls in equal pro- 
portions; the rjiimbcr of whiteJjalls in each 
^atch Laving been rfbted, the number of these 
, nuirvbera comprisei^ between two limits, which 
« are defiiftil by a multiple of tlic consUnt c, 
fcrms au entry in coViinn Tlin^ corrcapoml- 
ing Itmits are given in eoluTiin 1. 1 bus twenty* 

fiye of the ob!iervat;ions occurre.d between the 

’ Uinitfl 50 —*3-7= and + ur 47 and 

^ V2 < 

W, since the value of c is hero v’^ x 10 ; 40 


•6—7=^ and 
V2 


of the errors occurred between 60 


50 -L.5 or45and6f); and so on. < Column 3 
\/2, I 

similarly registers the an-angoment of the statis- 
tics obtained from 750 liatclies of lottery tickcta 
—each batch numbering 100—by noting the 
number of prizes in each hatch (the average 
being 16, ami tlic constant c lieing 5 nearly). 

Table I. 

Table showing tlio correspondence between fact 
and theory in the an angenicnt of the num- 
ber.s of wliife balls in batches of 100 balls 
e.ach drawn at raudoni from a hag; and of 
prizes in batches of 100 tickets drawn at a 
lottery.’ 


UtiiiLH abiiNP 


rtTccutagw of errors within limits. 
Obstirvod. 



lui'l iielow Uie I 
averago. 1 

i 

iJalls (Imwii 
troin bag. 

Tickets 
drawn lit 
lottery. 

Calculated, j 


1 

2 

3 i 

4 ' 



26 

23 

25 


i 40 

30 

i SC 


'7 ,, 

r.o 

48 

40 


M , 

70 

67 

G9 

1 

l-f) n 

85 

83 

52 

1 

1 

•>1 „ 

96 ■ 

06 

.9.? 


Tlicsc icsidts of observation are to he com- 
Jiared with tlic inediclioua of theory which .ere 
contained in column 4. 

Tublo II. 

Table showing the corrcspoudence between fact 
and theory in the proportion of male to all 
births for nineteen ye.irs in Italy.” 


. liimits above 

Number q'errors within limitB. 

1 end bel'iw 

1 the avoKigf!. 

<» , ! 

Observed. 1 

Calrubito'l. 

1 

i 2 1 


.3 -- 1 


S 

S'2 


_ — 


i - 

i_ - 

'• 7 „ _ 

I 1 _ 

9 

M 

^ 12 _ 

/#. , 

j » 

1 18_ 


! 2-1 .. 

i_n _ 


1 Wi »ti rgwiid, op. nl. p. 6t. _ . , , ,I,„m 

user Wesb-rgaard, cji. ett- P- ''»• ™ ,/ [,„iinnnH 
(lllteni rriim Ills only In notation , Ui« j llij 

Ills same a. Ills; tl.« third CO umn H caloulateo 
second column of hin table at p. OT* 
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In Tablo u* the first column gives limits I 
Jeliiicd by the cc^istant c as before ; the second 
r^oluinn ^ives tlip arrangement of errors ob¬ 
tained by coinpar^ig the proj)ortioii of mule 
birilis to all births, male and female, in Italy 
for each of nineteen years witli tlie average pro- 
])orti()n for the wliolc period ; the tldrd column 
gives the theoretical arrangement. 

The a])plications of the law of error witli 
which we are hero concerned re-late partly (1.) 
to practice, and jiartly (11.) to tlio investigation 
of cansi's. 

(1.) It is useful, ^\heu ciii['l('iying an average 
ohtainod from statisties, c.ij. a dealli-rate, or an 
index-numher, to have the means of estimating 
the extent to which the liguie in the, case willi 
which we are dealing is likely to differ ftoiii the 
average ohtaimsl in past expiTienee. It is use¬ 
less to ('alciilate the average' to a mnnlier ol 
decimal nlaees not uarranieil by the “ j mo liable 
error” to wliieh tbe tigiire is liabh*. 

(JJ.) Ihider tlie second bead two eases may be 
distinguisijfd : («) where llie analogy of simple 
games of ell,nice holds good ; the eonstnnt r 
being that which would be obtained if the 
statistics were of t-be sort which tonns our i/iirtf 
class of iiheijoiiiima above ; and {!>) ulmre the 
constant is not sm h. 

('/) In th" lirsl case we have the advantage 
of k.loving that the given group eaiinot be 
broken Uj> into two, or more, willi v.idely dit- 
fereiiL ave-Mges ; that (be analysis which is a 
pnncipal object nf the MUeiiiiric statistieimi lui'' 
ill,ell already jiusliod almost Uji to its limit. 
t);L slalistii'S cannot ]»> like hat,dies of balks 
taken Iroiii bisos in wliicli iho ]iro]iortinii of 
white k' b’aik is \eiy ilillcreiit ; hut rat.lier are 
,'iiialogous to tlie sticie.s.sive mimbers of whilo 
balks oeciiniiig in bateln-Mif tlie same si/e taken 
at random liom the same fiag. It would aj'peai 
hopeless therefore to trace by ordimuy indiietion 
the eau.sniion nf any jiartieiilar c^'eiit of tbi.s 
character. It is only ci.a/y gamblers vho )ii>'- 
I'-'id to jiredict the ‘•juns” in games of jmre 
' hanee. Kill wo aKjnot prochidcd from apjdy- 
iiig ihelaw of error td detect delicate dilVeivnces, 
sneii as may exist b(*tweon a porl'eet and a 
slightly-loaded coin, 'fake for example the 
nhservatiou Unit the j'crceiilage of mole eom- 
jiarod with female hiitlis lor more flian a 
million plural hirtJis (of twiiis or Irijilets) in 
Pro'S'.ia (luring a jioriod of years was 

lOldd/ (males to 100 females); whereas the 
earresponding ratio for all births (single a.s wcdl 
as plural) wins 100*30.^) ; Hr* observation on 
which this average is based numbering aevenil 
niillions. Cdven the.^o immhers, and knoving 
as we do that the ]iheiiomenoii hi lougs lo class 
(tf), W’e are aide to dcterniine the constant r; 
vhich proves to be nearly -3. Tlius the dif- 
terenee between the two averages compared, vi/. 
1'858, is about six times the constant, and 
accordingly (see above par. 1) the odds against 
VOL. / 


TfiS 


the observed difference in tlie averages being 
due to aecident and fiot to a real cause which 
may be expected to continue acting—arc many 
times move than 50,0^0 to 1 (Duesing). "Wo 
have obtained, at a stroke, a degree of evidence 
in favour of a law whl(di otherwise could only 
bo obtained by a laborious analysis of the 
return,s. Ky parity of reasoning it is found 
tliat ill times and places where the absolute 
nnmher of birth.H is largo the proportion of 
males is small (ibhh). 

(/') This summary method may be 'raploycd 
also in the si^cond ease (wliero the analogy with 
games of chanee does not hold good) ; hut not 
in such a clear light of foreknowledge as to tlie 
character of the causes under investigation. 

Kesidcs the exact and direct apjilieations of 
the law ul error, it also allbrds what may be 
ealh'd “regulative ideas” lo the statistician; 
supplying the ruiioiutJc of many received 
maxims : that ccirris parihns an a\’eragc is more 
wortli tlie greater tlie number, and tlie less tlie 
divergcuei*, of the return.s averaged ; that a few 
accurate nduriis may he better than many loose 
ones. 

[Foriigeiterul exiiositioD,at once simple and accu¬ 
rate, of tlie l;nv of error, see Venn, Lojic of Chance, 
lliird ed. 1888, chaps, xviii. and xix. See also 
Jeveii^-, Cri -'iiijiles of Science, cliajx wii. — Bertil- 
lon, ai t. “Moyenne,” hidiovnaice Eiu'iirlopldiqve 
/'V.t.SVjV-ifvv. Mi'dica’c!^. —Qiictidet, Phijsiqvc Saciale. 
I’or till! coiuhlions under which tlie fnlfi'’ L.nt of 
the law may he exjiecUd, GknOicr, Memoirs of Ihe 
AUriiinyiniad SkiJh, voh xl, p. 104.— Calton, 
PhUn^o-'dr'(d Mnijd.inc, 187e, “Statistics J/ 
inlciM’oiiijiai^on.”—I'M^ew'- d\.ihid. “The 

Law of Enoi.”—For tiu-i. ix'drrwn proof, that t' ^ 
law is Ininiled, see GaHcn, Xofncol hiherilance ,— 
\^■este^gaard. Unnub., ■ 'C, dcr Thcurle dcr Siaiisiik, 
-■iiiiji. ill. - Edgeworth,*‘I'hnpiric.al proof of tlielaw 
ol Error," PhiL d/oy., lcS7.—For the application 
('f the Iii^v to ]it:ira''e, Donnoy, Thlorie 
li-jvy >ics nssnruners sur la vie , For the application 
ol thi. law to iiuliiftion, («) where tlie -iialogy of 
games of (hiUico holds good, Westergaard, op. eil. 
— Jjoxis, Maftrfifrrschcininii/en.- •lUiesuig, Das 
UescJdccfdKrerhuUnbs^in I'rciissen ; (/*) in general, 
KdgewoUh, Jciirnal'of the StoUsival ^Society, 
.liibilee Volume, 1885,* “ Methods of Statistics,” 
xhid. December ISSn, “Methods of Determining 
Hates,” Many of those writers throw light on other 
parts of the subject besides those with special 
relerence to whidi tliey Ifavo 'ftecu cited. Several 
other an thorn might huvel'ecn cited^ Merriijiauhas 
pnbll 'hell an imuieiisi* list of writera on the cognate 
subject of ihi? Method of lead Squares, many 
whom have touched on the law of error, and soma ^ 
oil its (ipplicaticms to social piicnomeo# (see Pro- 
iniULiTll’S ; STATISTJt’S).] P. y. K. 

ESCHEAT (historical) was a feudal terjn in- 
irodneed by the Normans into Eiii^laiid, and 
;ip[ilied to the reversion of land to the lord, 
'i'ho ordinary^ cause of such rover.,ion was the 
failure of heirs, when tlio whole estate jiossed 
into the iiandg of the lord. If the heir was a 
• 3 C 
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minor, the phrase was cscaita cum hccrrde, when 
thenecessitics of the lieir aftd other ciiildrcii >v'erc 
paid for out of the estate and the suqilus only 
went to the lord, untih the heir, on reaching 
his majority, paid a relief and obtained seisin. 
Escheat also took place in cases of treason or 
felony. If the criminal was a tenant-in-chief, 
the whole of his property reverted to the ci'own ; 
but if ho was a sub-tenant, his movables only 
fell to the crown, wliilo the I’cal estate passed 
to the immediate lord. 

[Dia'rtffus de ^^caccario, ii. x.] li. L. 

ESCHEAT (MODERN LAW), takes jdaco 
wherea ]>orsoii diesintestate ini(D\ithoutun heir. 
The lands of such a ])e!.si>n go lo tlic feudal had, 
but, as in the ca.se of ficcliold land tlic right of 
mesno lords can in our days he established hut 
rai'ely, such land generally goes to the sovereign 
os lord paramount. Copyhohi hand goe.s to the 
lord of the minior, ami § 4 of the Copyhold Act 
provides that tho riglit of o.solicat is to contiune 
after enfranchisement; cniVanchi.scd c«)pyliold 
land, tliough otlicrwisc of thejiatiire of iVcehold 
land, docs not therefore csidicat to the crown, 
hut goes to a private person. I'nrmcrlv the 
lands of felons were subject to tlm right of 
c.schcat, but an act passed in 1870 Ijns rcjic.aled 
this nile. On the other Inind llic IiifcsUto 
Estates Act of 1884 has made ceitain rights as 
to real property su)>jeet to escheat, whiclt were 
not 80 subject before. The same act has 
onablecl the crown to waive its right in ceitain 
ca.ses. 'J’hc itroccdure which takc.s ]»lauc to 
in<]uirc as to tlie I'ight of the crown has been 
iimplified* by the Escheat (Procedure) Act of 
1887. 

The right of the state to nccpiirc the piopeity 
of a jicrson dying witln^it relations or a will 
exists in mostcountrie.s independently of feudal 
rules, and seems justified by rca.son and con¬ 
venience. • 

[Uentliam, J. S. Mill, Gorlin, and otlier reformers, 
have pro]»osc(l to nanow the rights of ii)te.state 
8Ucces.sioii (7.#, to extend esclfc|,l) in order to 
correct, to some extent, the unequal distrihutiou 
of weallj}.] * E. 8. 

ESCUDO. The iiam# of the Spanish liulf 
dollar. 


Gold and Silver Coins as follows: 


Matal. 

• 

' i 

Dfinominatioi) (Fitffl- 
of Com. Iness. 

• 1 .- 

Weighi, 

Value. 

it I 

mo'fl |hi Roiii 
fine at ; (nines, 
£-j:l7:]0p {*00 
ttnouuee.| fine. 

• 

Gold 

■ • j I {':'&iiis. 

lOE'KjTidoafor; 09) ■ 120'44 
ilautjlooii) 

♦ Esemfos ; two 61-78 
2flscu<los(or 900 [ 25‘8^ 
Dollar) I 

C H. ll 

1 0 7J 

0 8 8 

0 4 14 

fmricft. 

26-0 

10-4 

b'i 





r 

f - 

Vnh 

p. 

Metal. 

PeiioinlnnUon 
of Coiu. 

Fine- 

IICS.S. 

Weight. 

In Rllvfi 

fi2.jllne 
at 5/0 
au or.. 

In fill- 
ver 

huneB, 

000 

flno. 

Silvci 

Knriulu (cr 4 
Dino or 
Ddllar) 

{'00 

grjiiits. 

•joo-ao 

H. (1. 

2 8J 

francs. 

2-0 


Tlio.se coins liave not bocii struck for circula¬ 
tion ill Spain since 18G8, when the system of 
jicscUh (fiaiics) was iiiUoduced. Similar coins, 
including a doubloon of eiglit escudos, are cur¬ 
rent in the Philippine Islands (see Douei-Oon). 

F. E. A. 

I'lSCUSADO, the name of the jiortion of 
occlcbiasLical tithes made over in loG/ by the 
Pojjo to the crown of Spain. k. Cn. 

luSSAHT, EvAiir, sonictimos also* called 
As^AU■l'. A mcdi.cval term apjdied to a jiortion 
of furc.st land cleared and brouglit into cultiva¬ 
tion. To make cssarla was tecliuically a breacli 
of the fore.st law, jniai.shahle by line. 1'luise 
Hues, with the yearly rents levied on tlic 
cssarted laiid.s, wliieli tlic maker of the essart 
was usually allowed lo kceji under cultivation, 
formed a considerable item in the revenues of 
the royal and other lords of forests in mcdiicval 
England. The.sc rents wouhl ajipcar to have 
been lixed at the liighe.st rate that could be 
in.uniained, u latc wiiicli will bo found to lie 
: often several times u.s great as that jiaid by free 
or even cn.shimary tenanls fur other land in 
Ihe same neighbourhood. In spite of these 
high rates, liowcvcr, fresh (,s.sa,rta were made 
almost every ye.ar in England. The forest of 
^Vln•all in Cliefiiiiic, fur instance, was entirely 
under culiivalion hefoic the ilcath of the Black 
Prince, who, in his cajiaeity of Earl of Chester, 
by a formal chuUer of ilisanbrestmeiit, put his 
S(al to tlic W’oik of I'cclamutiun. The word 
essart has been variously derived fioin the ol I 
Fieiicli amrtir, to make smooth, or one of the 
low liatin tcjmi.s, cxerticn^, rooted up, aarnr'-, 
to wo(-d, or iwaniir, to*j*lough up. 

[Manwood, I'orcst Law, London, 1596, etc.— 
Ducange, Ulofis{iiiiim Mediae ct Lnjimae Laiini- 
latis, ed. nova a L. Favre, Paris, 1884.—Forest 
accounts among the nm^ent records of tlie ex- 
clierpter in the Public iiceord Office,] A. H. 

ESTATE. A so-called‘owner of land has, 
according to English law, no absolute right ef 
ownership; all tjiat he lias is an interest varyiti,' 
in extent and duration, ami known in technical 
language as an “esLato" in the land. 'J 
largest estate known to the law is ar. “ '‘state 
in fco" (fee fiimjdo), which gives the owner as 
complete rights of enjoyment and alionation 
as the nature of the jiroiKuty will admit; an 
estate tail (see Entail), being convuiiblo 
no estate in fee—by the ioDant alone, if io 
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posseseioD, au^ otherwise by him jointly with 
the tenant for life—confers rights ncnrly as 
oompleto. An Sstato for the life of the tenant, 
or for ^ho life br lives of another person or 
other persons, gives tlie tenant tlic privileges 
of ownership during his life or during tlie life 
or lives of such other ])erson or persons; but 
a tenant for life—unless the estate is conferred 
upon him “without impcaeliincnt of waste”— 
is not allowed to pull down buiWings, cut 
timber, or open mines. An estate for tlic life 
of anotlicr jterson is ealled an “ estate pur autre 
vie.” Estates in fee or in tail, !Hid estates for 
life, are called “ freolujld ” estates, estates for 
a definite num))er of yeai's, liowever large the 
number may be, are “leasehold,’' also called 
“less thsti freehold” (see LuAsniToi,!) I’iio- 
I’ICUTy). The woi d estate is also used as a eom- 
}*rohensivo name for tho assets of a l)anknijjt or 
of a deceased ]ierson. Tn the hiUer ease a 
distinclion is made between fteehohl land and : 
liouscs (real estate) and other [iroperty (personal ^ 
e,s(.Ttf\. E. a. 

ESTA'PE DUTY. Seo Death Ditties. 

IvSTGOUItT, Tiioma.s (end of 181h and early 
llKli century). Tlioinas Estcourt sat in pailia- 
nieiit as member for Cricklade from 1784 to 
180C. In 1804 he. ]iul)lisiie<l J/i aa-ountof an. 
Kij'ort to ll'Hcr the Co)hilition of the. I'oor in a 
(fvunti'ii Vilhi'je {Lowj Kevim)) and some 
]l<'’jidal.ions siKj'je^iUd hj vdiii'h the. same inhiht 
he. extended Lo other parishrs of a 9ini liar de.scrij)- 
tion. The w’ork was printed by the boar<l of 
agriculture. Estoourt state.s that in 1800 
anangements wero made for letting to any 
eottager a small (pwiility of land at a rent of 
i;i:l‘ls. an aero, tho land to bf foiRited if 
not pro]i. i ly cultivated, or on t ho reccii>t of 
piirish relief other than medical. Ho states 
tliat the oiler M'as largely tteee[ifod, ami that 
llio seheino gi’oatly decrea.sed the poor-rate in 
the villagf'. C. c. r. 

ESTKKNO, Pfiii,,, CoMTK d’ (1805-1883), 
born at i>ijon, dietl at Paris. J'l^tt'rno’.s lift) 
^,18 mainly devoted lo agiicultuie and to 
])olitical economy. • Tlic iir.st work of his 
which caused him to beiknown as an ecuiiomist 
was entitled, Ves hoiques dtparti'mcntidcs en 
Frarux^ 1 vol. in 8vo, 1838. In this Itlsierno 
argued in favour of (lci)avtmcutal banks, to be 
e.slablished iu a good imny towns, and at Dijon 
in ]^rticular. This was at a time wbon the 
govormnent, urged Bn by a 8])irit of coutvalisa- 
tion, were bo.stilo to institutioiit. of this deseiip- 
tion ^ 

In 1840 EsLerno took jwrt in a diseiission 
instituted by tho Academy of Moral and Politi¬ 
cal Sciences, on the signs and causes of ]K)VC‘rty 
in diilenmt eounlries. Bunirr (y.r.) won the 
[>ri7,e. Kstcnio's paj>cr was rejected beenusc, 
aecording to the report, “it was not an econo- 
Tiiio essay which wa.s w'anted.” This work, 
printed in 1842, under tho title of La inisire; 


de 863 causes, dc ses sffds, in 8vo, reflected the 
ideas of Malthua, IVhile Buret, on the other 
hand, had allowed sentiment to overpower 
reason. ^ 

During tho same year (1842) Estemo assisted 
as secretary, in conjunction with P, Hosai, who 
was president, in founding at Paris a society 
for promoting political economy {SocUtd d'icono' 
mie. polUiqtie), an association which only lasted 
a few months, but was a forerunner of the 
.society now known under the same name. 

In 1867*68 Ksterno published ano!her work, 
Des priviU[fds de I'aneien rtqinic en France et 
dc.'i priviligics dii nouveau, 2 vols. in Svo. In 
this w'ork the author argued, in a brisk and 
original stylo, iu lavour of agriculture, which 
wa.s put too much on one side by tho privileged 
])erson9 under tho new regime, the moneyed 
cla.HHes, as distingiiishc<l from tho landed pro- 
jirictors, iiotwilhslaiidiTig the untrustworthy 
titles of some of their institutions, Le Credit 
agrieolc, for examyde. Before this date (18C7* 

] S68). and later on, Estorno strove, ou behalf of 
the agiKUiUimil intei‘c.st, again.'^t those artificial 
monopolies which, even to this day, have 
arrested the devcloymicnt of agidculture in 
i’lancc. He thus became dccyily interested 
iti w’orks of irrigation, and it is to him and to 
his cnergv, though he never allow'cd his name 
to afipear, that tho adoj'tion of the regulations 
of Uilth Aiu'il 184;") and 11th July 1847 (fois 
</'.iliorci/lr') IH due. • 

risteiiio's mental activity led him to occupy 
lumself with otii r subjeets witli which we 
I are not ci>iiecined here. Uis intclbgci’cc, ftiS 
energy, and his scicnt’fio (levob"ii enabled him 
to render them intereatiug to others. He wal 
a vico-jii’csident of tbr m'''Oik1 Sociitd d'iconomie 
puUtique. • A. c. f. 

E.STliMO. Tho leveuue of Floroiieo in the 
th'urisliiiig days of the rcpublio was mainly* 
derived Tiom indirect taxes, which produced 
somo 300,000 florins a year. But lu times of 
war, whlcii became frerynent in the 1 4th century, 
this ijieomc Wifc insunieient, and 7t was supple* 
monied either by (ii»ieL taxes or by compulsory 
loans {pintanx'). Both taxes and lo^bs were 
supposed to be based upon an cstiyno, or govem- 
nieiit vuhiatiou of y)ro])crty, and hence tho terra 
isUnio comes to be apydied to the exactions 
themselves. Tlio carlicSt esHrno was formed in 
1288, and seems to havo referr^ only Jo real 
property. Another a.s.sci>smcnt took place in 
1327, when if foreign jmtge w-as appointed t« 
detemiina the wealth of eaeji individual by the 
secret tcalinioTiy of sev^n of his iifighbours. 
But tlie attempt to provi^le a regular l)asi8 for 
direct Uixatiou proved a failure in the 44th 
century. An eslimo soon became obsolete as 
* j)roj>ci'ty rayudly changed hands, and a charge 
ui)on real property alone pressed heavily upon 
tho noble families and the peasants of the 
country, *vhil(i tho wealthy burghers escaped 
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For the most part the forced loans were arbi¬ 
trarily assessed by the existing government, and 
one great reason for the Florentine greed for 
office, which introduced ^the system of lot, was 
the desire to esca])e taxation. When the 
CiOMPi (q.v.) rose in revolt in 1378, one of 
their demands was that no loan should be 
levied without an csliinOy but tlieir subsequent 
defeat prevented any change being made. Tlic 
discontent excited by arbitrary and unfair 
assessment forced the government in 1427 to 
introduce the Catasto (q.v.), which was only a 
new name for a thorough cslimo of real and 
personal property including income, lint tliis 
great reform was abandoned byCosimo do Medici 
in 1441, when the old arbitrary assessments, 
formerly maintained to favour the wealthy 
burgliers, were revived to relieve and conciliate 
the poorer classes. The Medici from this time 
inti’oduccd the principle of progressive taxation, 
and, as Guicciai'dini says, used the taxes instead 
of the dagger to min their opponents. 

[Canestrini, La Sdenxa t VArte di tSt.nio de.sun/a 
dagli Atti oficialidellaRejmhhUai Fiorejitinaedci 
Medici (only one volume of this great work was 
published).—Napier, Fkrrentine Iliatory, vol. lu. 
p. 117 .—Llisioire de FlDTeace.], r. L. 

ESTOPPEL. A term used in cunneution 
with tho rule of law, according to which a 
person who, by statcnieuts or conduct, causes 
another person to believe in the truth of a | 
certaii^matter of fact, with t)io intention of j 
inducing him to act upon it, cannot, in any 
dispute concerning tlie matter in question, he i 
alKjwod to assert that the state of things whirli \ 
he rcpreschted to be in existence, did not, in 
Act, exist; thus, for instanoo, a ]>crson, by 
accepting a hill of exchange, induces the hoMeia 
to assume that the drawe* was of full age, and 
otherwise cajiable to draw a bill, and he is 
therefore “estopped” from denying the drawer’s 
cajiacity (Bill of ^Exchange Act, §*54 [2]). 
Estoppel by conduct is in corlain coses <alsu 
called “esto])pcl by negligence,” c.g. if a 
person” by tlft careless filling** of a cheque 
enables a fraudulent holder*to alter the amount, 
he is eSto])|K>d from denying that he drew 
the cheque for tho fulf amount, os by his 
negligence he has allowed the banker to think 
that ho has done so. Eatojqicl )»y state¬ 
ment or conduct via m tho older law books 
called “estoppel by matter iu pais," and 
. distinguished Tfora “estoppel by deed” and 
> “estoppel by recoixiy’ “Estopftel by deed” 

^ prevents a party a deed from denying any 
fact mentioned in the same by way of recital 
o/otherwise. “ Eatcylpcl by record ” precludes 
’ ^ action, or his successor in title, 

e 5 V>om denying any fact established by tlio 
' decision-in the action. The fullest statement 
’^the law of estoppel is contained in tho notes 
•t I 'Ouchess of Kingston’s caae in Smith’s 
t vol. ii. ^ , K. s. 


ESTOVERS (dciived from'tlfo same root ai 
the old French word cstovoir — io be necessary), 
also called “Boto,” is tho riglfc of a tenant foi 
life, unless restrained by ayAcment,''to take 
the necessary wood from tlid estate for tho use 
or furniture of a house or farm. “Common 
of Estovers " is the riglit of a commoner to cut 
wood (see Commons). e. s. 

fCI'ATS GISnEUAUX, TirK, orStatesOencra] 
of France, were, under tho old monarchy, the 
nationalrcprcscntative assembly of thekingdom, 
comjiosed of elected members of the three 
orders, the noblesse, the clergy, and the third 
order or state {Tiers I'lt.at or bourgeoisie), but 
no fixed rul(‘was ever follow ed for their cloirtion 
and asscmhlnig. Their first authentic meeting 
was summoned, 1302, by King Philijiiic lo Bel, 
to assist liim in his struggle against Po|>e 
Bonifacius VIII.; after this date they were 
convoked at. invgiil.ar and often very protracted 
intervals, whenever the royal finances were in 
a state of extreme distress. In 1357, during 
the captivity of King Jolm in England, tliey 
vainly tried to give a constitution to the 
kiiigclom. Tho Kfals GdiUraux, which must 
not he confounded witli tlio Assc7nblces det 
Noliddes, were at all times steady and consistent 
ujdjoldeis of the theory that no tax could he 
valid without their assent; tho monurcliy never 
ronJestod this doctrine, luit never followed it 
in ])racti(ic. The J^lktls dnnirun.r of IGH were 
tho last hofore the revolution of 1780. 

[Tnussuinl, Quinct, Itreucil dcs litats tenus en 
France, Ifi.'*!, 1 vol.—Paidin, Grandes chroniques 
dr. France (vol. vi. 1350-1382, Paris, 1838).—Jeun 
Masi-elin, Jonmal dec iiat-i (ienermix dc 14^4 
(in Latin, translated into Ihencli by Bernier in 
1835). -Ihatliory, llistnirc des Etnts ilHfrnux en 
Fiance. (1815).— Boiiillee, llistoire complite dcs 
Finis Uenhanc cl. aulies assemhUes represcnlnlives 
de 1S0.2 (i (Paris, 184.5, 2 voIr.). —Augustin 
Thierry, IHshurc da ?’<crs AVai.—The mo.sl recent 
w'ork.s are M. .hillifier’s llh'oire dec EtnlsUMraw' 
(1 vol. Paris, 1888), and M. (/corge.s J’icot.’s cx- 
haii.stive llistoire d^s Flats O'eidraux con.sideix-s 
an^joint de Wic de Icar injlufnce sur le goaecnxe- 
meat de la France (13.55-1014).] K. ca. 

ETHEL. See Ai.ouf 

EVANS, David Mouier (1819-1874), was 
h()ni in "Wales. Ho treated economic subject' 
from a journalistic point of view, aiming lathci 
at giving an accurate narrative of the successive 
phases of economic crises the like than at 
tracing their hidden causes. In his own words 
he was a man of “ facts and figures,” 

Besides numcr^ns contributions to ih'i Banlcers 
Magazine, wliivli ho edited for some year.., tho 
BvllionLst, and the l^tock Exchange l!autte., Evans 
wrote The Cmmercial Crisis^ 1847’4^, Londen, 
1848-49. — The Annual Cummervial Register, 
Ixmdon, 1850 .—Fortunea Epiiiane qf the Pvi/lU 
Funds, Loinlon, 1851-.56.— Facta, Failures, and 
Frauds, London, 18f»9 .—The IJislory qf the Cem- 
mercial Orisia, 1867-58, and of the Stock Etofhange 
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tanic, London, 1859.— Notes on Specula¬ 
tion, London, 1864. 

[See Diciiuna'^y i\f National lliofjraphy, London, 
1S88, Hines lor tnd January 1874.] a. m. 

J'iVANS, Thomas (end of ]8tli and early 
lOtli century). In 1798 Tliomaa jCvans was 
iictiu" as secretary to the Loinlon Correspond* 
iiijf Society, and was imprisoned for nearly tliroe 
years on a churgo of treasonable practices. He 
alterwards acted as librarian to the Spencean 
Society, and jmblislicd the work whose titlo is 
given below. The book contains the usual 
Spcncean doctrines, a<lvocatc3 tlio nationalisa¬ 
tion of tho land as the only remedy for thu 
prevailing distress, and denounces Malthus as 
tho “hireling of pagan landlords.” 

Ckt iHlian I'vlmj, the Salvation of this Evpirc, 
“ being a eloar and concise cxaniiiiatiou into tho 
ciuisos that liavo produced tho inijicnding 
national bu ikrnptcy, and tho eilbcts that iiniat 
ensue uiiIcsh averted by the adoption of tlie 
only real and dcsiraldc nmicdy ” (2iid cd., 1810). 

c. G. c. 

KVELYX, .lonN, I'Ml.S. (lflih)1706), llie 
author of ibe famous Diary, publi^llL•'d several 
works of ccouoiiiio iiitcicst. Ainnugst these 
may be mentioned (1) Sylva, or a Jhscoarsc of 
Forest Trees and the Propiujation of Tiihbcr, etc., 
London, 10(>4, fob, nth cd. 1729. A new 
edition witli notes by A. Himt'-r \\as publislied 
in 1770; 4th ed. (2) Xarijaiion and 

Commerce, their Origin and 7'/vw/’W. Con- 
taining a Suecinel Aceonnl of 'Trafieke in 
Ocneral: its JJnnJi/s, etc., London, 1074, 8vo. 
(3) I'erra: A l'liilo'<vphi('at Discourse (f Farlh, 
llclatlng to ike Culture ami Improvement of it 
for F<gelation, and the rropagul'-on of Tlants, 
eto., London, KwO. Xcw edition, with notes 
by A. Jliini i, 1778. (4) Knmismala: A 

Discourse of Medals, Anmod and Modern, etc., 
London, 1697, fol. Evelyn also translated 
several Fieneh works on liortieulture. 

[M'CuUoeh’g Literature of Pol. Kcon.,-\^^, 212. 
For a full account of Evelyn’s life and writings 
see Dictionarij of National liingriipliy.'] 

I W. A. S. H. 

EVELYN, John {^. 1830), of Edgbastou, 
BiTiningbam, was the autlior of Co-ope.rulion: 
An Address to the Labouring Classes on the Plans 
to he pursued in Conducting Trading Unions, 
1830, 8vo. Py “grading unions” Evelyn 
meant co-operative societies. 

{Brit. Mas. Cali^ w. a. s. h. 

EVElllirr, Ai-exanheu Hill (179*2-1847), 
was bom at Boston, Massachusetts. Ho gradu¬ 
ated with the highest lionturs at Harvard; 
engaged in the diplomatic service, and from 
1825 to 1829 served as U.S. minister to Spain ; 
returned to Boston and bocamo ediior and ])ro- 
priotor of tlio North American Review; from 
1830 to 1835 was in tho Massachusetts Legisla¬ 
ture ; in 1810 undertook a diplomatic mission 
to Cuba ; and in 1847 was engaged in a similar 


errand in China, when ho died at Macao. 
His writings cover if wide range in history and 
literature. Of economic interest is the follow* 
ing: New Ideas on Population with Remarki 
■upon the Theories of Malthus and Godwin, 
Boston, 1823, pp. 125 (tran.slatcd into French). 
In o]>positioii to the Maltliusian theory Everett 
argues tliat an increase of population is a cause 
of abundance and not of scarcity, since it de- 
veloj)s the new elements of skill by which the 
same quantity of labour is ajqdlcd witli greater 
eil'ect. Although the population of Creat Britain 
doubled in the 18th century, imp'uvements in 
tlicmudc of a})plying labour increased its produc¬ 
tiveness probably a thousand tinics. Everett, 
by travel and intercourse witli eminent men 
in Europe, enjoyed opportunities possessed by 
fi-w of the earlier American writers on economic 
subjects. He bad an interview with Malthus, 
carefully discussing the }j()inta at issue. The 
latter suggesteil to Everett that his views were 
similar to those of Mr. S. Gray in the Happiness 
of Ate/rs(1815). The Malthusian theory was 
also discussed in a corresjiondence between 
hverott and Prof. George Tucker in the Demo- 
cratie Review, vol. xvii. pp. 297-310, 379-391, 
438-444, and vol. xxi. pj). 397-410. 

[For a summary of Everett’s views, r. Derm. Rev., 
vol. X. p. 406, where there is a sketch of bis life 
until 18 0. To the North American Review he 
'‘ontributed many essays, among them “M‘Culloch’8 
Political Ecouoiny ” (1827), xxv., 112 ; “Political 
licoiinniy" (1829), xxviiL, 308 ; “Britisn tlpiuions 
on the Protecting Sy.stein,” xxx., 160 ; “American 
System,” xxxii., .27 ; “ lliilhp’.s Manual of Pq)iti- 
eal Leouoniy,” xxxii., 215 • “The La*vs of P.jpu* 
lation and Wages, ’ xxxix., ^*5 ; “llae’s Politic^ 
EcoiiOiny,” xl. 12*2. was a protectiouiw; 

and in 1833, as '"hnirman of a committee at 
tho Tariff Coineutmi in New York, prepared a 
nioiuorial to (.’oiigii'ss in reply to tho memorial 
prejtaied by Gallatin for the Free Trade Conven¬ 
tion at “Philadelphia, lie ^vocated reforms m 
the banking system in two articles on “The 
Curreimy” in Boston Quarterly Review, July 
1839 ; .]anua|y*184C.] • DfB. D. 

EVERETT, GE<iKUE {ji. 1693-1698), Ship¬ 
wright, appears to have occupied soni* position 
of importance in tfle government dockyards. 
11c was also employed by the commissioners of 
customs in the detec.tion of smuggling. He 
}iublished (l) The Pat^may^to Peace and Profit; 
or, Trnth iiiits Plain Drim, etc% London, 1694, 
8vo. (2) EncQurOigcment /V Scar^en and 
Mariners, '^twoparts, ^c., London, 1695, 4to. 
Tlie lirst of these pamphlets embodies certfin 
iiroposals, which Everett faid befciie the lords 
I of ilie admiralty in FeBruary 1094, for securing 
greater economy and efliciency iu the dockyards. 
If they wore adopted he promise^ an annual 
saving of £100,000. The second pamphlet was 
directed against the abuses of the system of 
impressment for the sea aervicc. His object 
appear!^to have been to devise a system Mhicb 
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should at the same time eeciire a constant 
supply‘of Bailors for the royal navy and got lid 
of the expense to the govcnimont, and " injury 
to the subject," of the system then in vogue. 
Amongst his Buggcstions may be noticed the 
registration of all seamen and mariners, fixed 
pay days, abolition of the salo of all offices in 
the navy, and a strict application of the princi])lo 
of promotion by merit, an additional allowance 
for seamen disabled in the public service, the 
payment to the family of the sailor of six 
months’ wages for every nine months he should 
be at sea, etc. Everett’s pamphlets are of no 
theoretical interest, but they thiow much light 
on the conditions of labour in tlie dockyaids 
and the sea service at the end of the 17tli con- 
tnry. 

[Watt’s IUhl. Brit. — Oat. qf Treasury Bapers, 
xxxvi. 38 ; liv. 29.] w. a. 8 . ii. 

EVICTION. The recovery of possession of 
land whether by simjde rc-entry or by legal 
process is often termed eviction. J^viction is 
substantially the same as E-ikotment. Tlio 
term is rather pf)[)ular than te(;hnical. f. c. m. 

E VOLU TION. y eo 1) k v eloi-m e \ t. 

EX. ALL. A well-known j'lirafte on the 
stock exchange, used to siguily that a scourily 
quoted or dealt in conveys to the buyer no 
rights in the shape of dividends or drawings 
or issue of new stock or other contingent 
advantages. The word cx. is simply short for 
excluding (see Ex. Divinjisn, Ex. JIrawing, 
Ex. New'). a. b. 

EXA^lPLEvS. Examples in economics, as 
elswhere, are simply cases, real or fictitious, 
or partly bbth, Bupposod to embody a general 
pitociple. They may be classit'crJ as follows : 
(1) Real hui general, as Ricardo’s hunters 
{Principles, ch. i. § i.),« and Ad. Smith’s 
bricklayers, carpenters, and men of Ictlm 
{Wealth of NatUnis, 1. x.). The examples aro 
taken from a knowi 4 gciius but not froiu known 
individuala. Where the genus is perfectly well 
known, no cavil is possible. Ad. Smith's illus¬ 
tration 'bf divhHoji of labour coif]4 hardly have 
been improved by a reforcuco to a ]iartiuiilar 
pin-makitog establishment in a spcciliod place. 
But, in exposition, the mdl-e concrete tlm genus 
the more telling the example; e.g. Mdacksiiiitli' 
seems nearer life than ‘workman.’ (2) Real 
artd particular, as in Ckirnes’s illustration of 
the theory of^internatiunal trade from the 
Australian gol9 discoveries (see Caiunks). 
Adam Smith, where ho docs not ♦i.se tho ical 
au^ general, uses t^e real and jiarticular, and 
(alls back «n fiction only for his similes (as 
“the highway," “ the ^‘^aggomvay through tlio 
air," ^le “wings," and “the pond and tho 
Aiuckets," of -V., II. ii.), or his metajihors 
(“wheel of circulation," '“channel of circiila- 
* tioo.") Ricardo‘and his immediate followers 
'hjve preferred, as a rule, (3) FictUimls examples. 
These may be illustrations of which ti?e oom- 


pouout elomentg are genericafly itell known, as 
even the favourite “ man on the desert island," 
but the combining of the elemoilts ib the work of 
the writer, and is more or Icj^s'arbitrary, as De 
Qahicey’a “ man with the musical box on Lake 
Superior," and Lastiat’s “plank and plane." 
There is also a lisk that the construction 
of the example may involve a begging of the 
qiicstiou to be ])rov<'d. “Sujijiosu that there 
are but two nations in the world living side by 
side, with a pojuilation of one million souls in 
each" (llarhour, Bimdallim). “My object 
was to elucidate ])riiiciples, and to do this 1 
imagined strong cases that 1 might show the 
operation of those ])riucij)les’’ (Ricardo, Letters). 
Tliere is no neecssary fallacy in this method 
of cxiHjsilion any more than in illustrating the 
law of giMvitatioii by the action of bodies in 
vacuo. Coiici'eto cases must ncc('s.sarity ex¬ 
emplify much more than one principle, amt, 
even if they suggested a particular generalisa¬ 
tion, th<iy may perhaps not clearly illustrate it 
wilhout a fictitious simplihcaiion, The lawful¬ 
ness of such a method of cxjiosition or, it maj 
be, of ]ir(jol is discussed elsowlnue (see Dunijo- 
TivK Mt:iirni)). j. II. 

KXCA.M11K)N is the technical term used ir 
Seotcli law to dc^ignate the contract whcrchj 
one piece of land is exchanged for amithcr. 
The persons cllecting tlic exchange arekiiowi; 
as cxcaiuhers. Each I'arty gives the other sm l; 
a warranty of title that, if evicted from tlu 
laud whicli lie has reccised, he and his hciit 
can recover from the other ji-'vrty and his licin 
the land wliich ho oiigiiially gave. Wlmr 
lauds burdened with dcl't arc disponed in 
cxcand)ioii, they arc freed from tliat debt and 
are thenceforward bindcned with tho debts, 
if any, formerly afl'ecLing the land given ir 
exchange. Tenants W tail have a RUtutorj 
[tower of cllecting such exchanges which urns 
extends to ouc-fourth of the total value of lh( 
[jro[*erty«tntiiile<I (see La.M)). 

[Bell's Didl'iaarij and IHgest of Uic Ixoo cj 
.'kottand, edited by (Jeoigu )Vatson, Edinburgh, 
1882, art. “Excambion,” tml tlie authoritiei 
tberciu cited,] • f. o. u. 

EXCHANGE. 

Kxeliange, p. 768; Kxcliunge, Value in, 759; Exchange, 
Value in (History of Tliciay), p. 7i»‘2 ; Kxclmiig*-, ’-'sut') 
(see Usury), p. 707; (uk llourH"), p. 707 

Exchange, Stock, p, 708; Exeliange, Provncial n'o-’k; 
p, 770; Excliangc, Foreign, ]) 770; Fxclmngo, 
(Pinctical Woikiiig of), p. 772; Exchange hfttwtet 
JJiilIaiKl and Dutch Dntiu, p. 773 ; JiXi’hAUge 
Great iJntain and British india, ji, 776; Exchr-iiaic, 
Internal, ]i. 7 77; Kj (•,}iangfir)fNoie8(8cotlftnd), p. 778 
Exchange Broker, p. 77fc; Exchangee Eoj'al, p. 778. 

Ex(;han(jic, tho voluntiry giving of one eem- 
modity or service on comlilion of receiving an- 
other, is to a gre,at extent the basis of the exist¬ 
ing Bystem of Piioduction and DisTr.iouTioi’ 
If there were no cxchangr.8 each articli 
of separate property could be used only by ife 
owner, and. excluding gifts, sla^'ebolding, and 
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communistic Yrangements, each man would 
have to subsist on what ho could produce 
directly for himself, using his own and no one 
else’s isatnimeiitfl of production. As things 
arc, however, sep/frate property is used in the 
main by tiioso who aro most capable of using it, 
whether they are its owners or not, and no one 
lives only on wliat lio has liiiiiself j>roduced but 
each lives on wliat has been produced by a vast 
number of otlicr jicrsons (seo Adam Sinitli, 
Wealth of Nations, bk. i. eh. i. at end). This 
is the result of exchanges ; owners of property 
allow others to use it because they eau gel 
commodities and services in exchange lor the 
use of it, and men are able to devote Uieiiiselvcs 
exclusively to one oecii]>ution because tlie ]tro- 
ducts of that occupation can be exciiaiiged for 
tlio products of other occiipalions. AVliilo jiro- 
duetion is thus largely dependent on exchanges, 
distribution, as the word is eonunonly under¬ 
stood, could not exist at all without them. 
The use of the word iiii]iUes that the whole 
produce of all the workiis is eonsidered to Vk; 
a joint or couimon produce which, after being 
produced, ha.s to be divided or “distributed." 
if each mail lived on his own ]ialcli of ground, 
using his own instruments, and receiving no 
help from any one cither in cuuiniodiCics or 
services, eiuh man’s produce or income would 
obviously he ipiite distinct from that of every 
other iicrson, and the, cunceplion of a joint pro¬ 
duce roqniinig to be, disliibuted woulil nevei’ 
have been funned. Individuals’iiicoines woulil 
vary, but the variations Avould be questions of 
production only, since each man’s income would 
depend entirely on ilie amount ho produced. 
Exchange being praetised, {piesti >ns of “dis- 
Ij'ibiilT II ” arise because each man's income de¬ 
pends not only on how much he ])roduces but 
also on the value of whit he has to sell, i.c. 
on how much of certain other tilings he can 
get ill exchange for a given quantity of his 
work or of tlio use of liis j-roperry. 

Adam Smith showed a very lair a])j)rcci.ation 
of the imjiortanco of cxeliango with legard both 
to production and liistribiition. He rightly 
attributed what ho called the “ division of 
labour,” but what is now u.sually called the 
“division of employments,” to tlio jaactico of 
exchange, and lie did not treat of wages, proliLs, 
and routs, till Im Invl discussed “the rules 
which men naturally observe in exchanging” 
goods {Wealth 0 / Nations, bk. i. ch. iv.) 
Unfortunately, James Mill, to whom the com¬ 
mon arrangement of English ^ork.s on jioliiical 
economy is chiefly duo, scorns to have had no 
adequate conception of the importance of ex¬ 
change. He spoke of it as if it were .a mere 
incidout wliich occa.siona]ly happen-, to com¬ 
modities after they have heon produced and 
distributed {ElcnicsUs of rolitical Economy, In¬ 
troduction), and when he endeavoured to im¬ 
prove upon J. B. Say’s division of political 


economy into Production, Distribution, and 
Consumption, by inserting Exchange, or “Iiitor- 
chango” as he called it, he placed it not only 
after production, but after distribution also. 
M'Culloch returned to Say’s arrangement, but 
J. S. Mill followed in his father’s footsteps, 
treating exchange after di.strilmtion, and declar¬ 
ing distinctly that “exchange ami money make 
no dillereneo in tlio law of wag(‘a, in iho law of 
rent, nor in tlio law of jirofiLs ” {VrhicipUs, bk. 
iii. ch. XXVI., Contents). But so far is this 
IVom being the ease tlint the very existence of 
wages, rent, and profits, including interest, is 
tlcpendeut upon exchange. The payment of 
any particular .sum of wages, rent, or jirofits 
is a case of cxcliaiige, and every variation 
in wages, rent, and jirotits is a variation of 
value, wages being the value of work done, 
rent the value oj’ Iho use of lanil, and profits, 
tlu' value of l!ie use of capital and of the 
capitalist’s sei vices (see Sidgwick, Princqilcs of 
I'ulitiral Bconomy, bk. ii. ch. i. § 2). Of 
WTiters since J. S. Mill, most have so far devi¬ 
ated fiom his ariangeinent as to place “cx- 
eliange" belorc “ di.stribution,” cjj. Walker, 
{Political ICamomy), or, with Pi'ofs. Sidgwick 
ami Marshall, to treat exchange and distribu¬ 
tion as foo intimately connected to bo treated 
separatfly (see DisTKiBunoN). K. c. 

Exch'Xok, Yall’K in. Value in c.whango, 
or exchangeable value, denotes a ratio of ex- 
cliuiige—“the ratio of the iiuinbcr cj units 
of one commodity to the number of units of 
another eninimdity for which it exchanges”; 
as Je^’ens particularly clearly points out (2’A 
of Political Econoh'n, ch. .v.), and nnfct anthori- 
iies admit. The nns. Ll’-'d question is ; V h#t 
arc the. cireiimstanet.. which cause the ratio to 
be what it is 1 “ U. Viy nid difficulty of attaiii- 
moiit," answers Mill (hk. iii. ch. ii.), and similar 
term.s aro used by almost all economists, but in 
various ^liados of meaning,^nd with different 
eiijjihasis on each of the two factors. Tlie 
confasinn is aggravated hy the not suflTicicntly 
noticed oircun^fanco that the ^ ^t.‘ratioii*of tlie 
two causes, utilii.y igiU dilliculty, is different in 
dill'ercnt clas.scs of transactions. It is proposed 
hero to dmeriminate *111080 esseiilially distinct 
cases; map])ing out and ]iartially exploring 
the ground, which may bo more fully investi¬ 
gated under the head AiaLUK. 

A convenient tripartite divisfeii—Two-sided 
monopoly, one-sided niono})oT’ (or one-sided 
coni]n.'Litioii)f two-sided coniiictition—is bas^ 
u])oii the degree in which cojjipctition is present. 

I. The action of comnetit ion is at • minimum 
where the dealers in tw^ articlos exchanged are 
single individuals, or boaie.s of persons actuated 
by one will, e.y. two govermnenta negotiating a 
' commercial treaty, or a trade-union coming to 
an agreement with a combination of maston 
about the rate of w’agca. The general principle 
in this C|8e is^tliat both parties will be galoen 
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by the bargain ; in technical language the 
total utility (see Consumsii’s Rent, Demand, 
DuPtrrr, Final Utility), of each will bo 
greater alter than without the transaction. 
But to what extent each party will bo gainers is 
not in general determinate; theve is a sort of 
indefinite tract, a “sjdclranin” (Buhiii-Bawcrk), 
within which the point of equilibrium must be 
determined by other than juircly economic con- 
siderations. Jevoiis well says : “the existence 
of combinations in trade disimtca usually re¬ 
duces thorn to a single contract bargain of the 
same [this] indctcrniinato kind. The men, for 
instance, ask for 15 ]ioi‘ cent ailvaiicc of wagi^s 
all round. Rather than have a strike, it might 
bo for the interest of the employers to give the 
advance, or for the men to withdraw their 
demand ; a fortiori, any iutennediate arrange¬ 
ment, wonld still more meet their views. But 
there may bo absolutely no economic principle 
on which to decide the question. Mathematic¬ 
ally speaking, tlio problem is an indeterminate 
one and must be dccido<J by importing new 
conditions’' (Stale in Jielation to Labour, p. 
154). 

II. Where there is a monopolist, sole or 
corporate, on the one side, and on the other side 
an indefinite number of buyers, or sellers, 
comi)eting with each other, the most general 
principle is that the monopolist will beat down 
the other partic.s to the point at which each of 
them i,s only just a gainer by hia bargain ; the. 
addition to the total utility of each will bo a 
minimum. The “law of indiffcrcuce” that 
th^re should be one price in a market is not in 
general true of monopoly. The oiiprcssivciicbs 
df the monopolist is modified by regard lor Ijis 
own future interests, as when an American 
railway company “buildn up” a customer by 
giving him favom^able terms, by fear of com- 
^netition and of public opinion, and oilier con¬ 
siderations not heo? relevant (see Mo>foi’OLY). 

Mere convenience will often prompt the 
monopolist, instead of making sejtarate tcirns in 
each tronsacrttiri, as theoretic^Uy conceivable, 
to prescribe rates for ulasgesiof persons and goods. 
These dharges are not in general ])ro}tortioned 
to the cost incurred, ^'hus soldiers, in some 
foreign theatres, are admitted at a difl'ciont rate 
from citizens ; though the accommodation of the 
former may be n.» goo< as that of the letter. 
The (^ffereneds between first and thml class 
passenger fares, and between the rates for 
fjifferent kinds of goods, do not coitespoud to the 
, outlay of the company in each case. For the 
(^ject of<he monopolist is to render his net 
profits a maximum ; ^nd this result will not in 
genesal bo reached, by a]»portioniQg cliarge to 
cost. Tme, if the cost changes, tlie arrange¬ 
ment most advantageousto the monopolist is apt * 
hereby to be disturbed, and accordingly the 
charge will'be'in general altered, but not pro- 
portwnaUly to the cost. Thus a,tax qu a inuno- 


polised aiUcle will in general ii^rcaso the ])rice, 
yet not equally with the tax, buc, as it liajipons, 
by either more or less (CourncA, TlUorie MailU- 
Dialiquc, eh, vi.); the assertion whiclfis often 
made that the charge will bj unatfoctod by the 
lax is true only wlicro the tax is a lump sum, 
not of a spccilic or an ad valorem- tax. 

In tho caso of mono])oly then value is not 
meaauri’d by cost; but it is measured by utility: 
by total utility in case the monopolist takes the 
full advantage of his jiositiou ; l»y final utility 
ill the more usual case, where a rate is fixed for 
a class of commodities. In that case each 
consmncT will go on purchasing u]i to the point 
at which it is just not worth liia while to ])ur- 
chase another unit of commodity at the prevail¬ 
ing jn'icc. 

ill. 'j'he most g'-iii ral, or at lea,si the most 
frequently trcalcd, ease is whero Iberc is un- 
limihid competition on both sides oftlic maiket. 
Tins caso may be subdivided into two: A, ^\'liere 
value is not measuted by cost of j)roduotiou, 
ami B, where it is. 

A, the lust .subdivision, cori'espouds to what 
Mill calls tlic “law of value anterior to cost of 
jnoductiou, and move fundamoiital, the law of 
demand and su])ply’’(see Mill, }\)lLtkal Economy 
bk. hi. ch, xvi. § 1, and Prof. M;irshall‘s 
criticism of the pa.ssage; I’rincipU's, \) 544, 2nd 
edition). This case may be subdivided into 
two: (1) whero production, or at least repro- 
ductiou is inqiossible, or may be left out of 
account; (2) where this abstraction ia not 
admissible. 

(Al). 'lo this head belong market values—not 
only couunodiLics which cannot be niultiplird 
ra])idly, but also those of wliich tins quantity in 
existence cannot be diminished rapidly, namely 
the jnccions metals in circulation (Mill, bk. iii. 
ch. ii. § 5). Prof. Marshall gives an instruc¬ 
tive general type of the “temporary eiiuilibrium” 
of market value; unaflbctod by cost of ])rotluctioii 
wbieli recpiircs a “long jjcriod” in order to 
influence value (Principles, bk. v. ch. ii.). 

Other articles referred by Mill to this cat<!gory 
are “ ancient sculptures, ])iiVturcs by old masters, 
rare books or coins, oy other articles of anti¬ 
quarian curiosity” (PoUliral Ecmiomij, bk. iii. 
ch. ii. § 2). Comjiarc Prof. Marshall’s enumer¬ 
ation of articles in the case of which “ there is 
no connection botweeiv cost of reproduction 
and i»rice” (at the end of the chapter last 
referred to). ' 

Mili adds to his list of such articles “building 
grounds in a t^wn of definite extent (such as 
Venice), tho most desirable sites in any town 
whatever . . . potentially all land whatever” 
(lac. cit.). It should seem that hia limitation 
of tho statement to the case of “conutriei fully 
occupied and cultivated,” is unncces.'yiry. But 
it is imjiossible licre adequately to disciiss 
all the diflicultics which the subject presents. 

It is a nice question whether it ia projier t* 
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include in t1ii»scfition (Al) the exchange of 
present goods ror future (cp. Bbhm-llawcrk, 
Fositwe Tlicoi'y^ the settling of the rate of 
interest.* Mill sa^s “this is evidently a quesLirm 
of demand and supply ” used in the same as in 
the preceding eases (rolilical Economy^ iii. 
eh, xxiii. § 1). It is usual, however, to regard 
tho “sacritiee” incurred by postponing uonsumj>- 
tion as a mode of cost; and so not to be included 
in this section. 

(A2) To this class belong “commodities of 
whieli, though ea])able of being increased or 
diminislicd to a gieat extent, tho value never 
depends upon aiiylliiiig hut demand and supply" 
iu a sense opposed to detcrmiiiiitiou by eoat of 
]uoduetion (J^lill, bk. iii. oh. ii., last jiaragraidi). 
Perhajjs the most ty])ical case under this bead 
is international trade, wliere in Cairnes’s pliraso 
{Laidiny rrindplrs, bk. iii. eb. iv. § 4), cost 
“controls” but does not “determine” value; 
in the terms above insed with respect to mono- 
]joly but docs not weasurCf value. Tims 

suj)|)osc lea jwoduceil in Cliina exchanges for 
cutlery made in England. There is no <'t[uation 
between the eliorts and saciitiees of the Cliincsc 
and the lUiLisli producer. For the mohilihi 
tending to produce that equation is wanting. 
Aa nn additional veiiticaiioii that value i.s not 
proportioned to cost iu this ease, it may be 
obs'TVed that if th(‘ cost of jircjduction he altered, 
e.'j. by an inqjiovcmcnt ora Lax, the value iu 
the international market will he alt<‘rcd indeed, 
lint not in proportion to the alteration of the 
cost (Mill, hk. iii. cli. xviii. § .'i, and hk. v. 
ch. iv. § G). 

The cognate case of “ non-conq)ctinggroU]i.s ” 
(Cairncs) is anirnahle to tho same law. The 
lahour-ii;arkeL (cp. Mill, hk. iii. ch. ii. Iasi 
j*ar.) foims a particulaidy important instance 
—so far as it is legitimate to abstract efforts 
ami siicriliees incurred with a view to prfj'.ira- 
tiou for that market (sec below, p. 7G'2, eol. 1, 
]iar. S). 

Tliroughoiit the whole class of tran.sactioiis 
which have been considered (A) there is wanting 
that adjustment hctwVen rejiiuiieration and ell’ort 
and sacrilicc which is tb® cs.sence of the classical 
doctrine that cost of production determine.s 
value. Up to this i)oint tlioso who have 
im^mgued or ignored that doctrine are correct. 

(B) A transition fro<n the reyhne of “non- 
conipolinggroups,” to “industrial competition” 
(Cairncs) is obtaiifed by siippo.sing jcmovisd 
the handers which have prevented competition. 
There ensues with tho inobilitvof industry the 
equation of “net advantages^’ (Marshall) in 
dilTcront occupations. It will be convenient to 
break up class B in two : (1) whore abstraction 
is made of division of labour ; (2) more concrete. 

(Bl) Suppose each worker free to apply his 
labour in doses, or increments, to any industry 
—the abstract supposition implicitly made by 
Jovons in his analysis of labour {Theory, ch. vi.). 


No one will work in any branch beyond the 
point at which the trouble attending tho last 
increment of product is Just compensated by its 
remunoratiou. In this case then it becomes 
tnio that value is measuf ed by tho final disutility 
of tho producer ; while it docs not cease to bo 
ti’uc that, as in former cases, value is measured 
by the tinal utility of tho consumer. There is 
no opposition between these verities ; one need 
not be subordinated to the other. 

In this case tho relation between tho two 
factors of value, utility aud disutility, is almost 
as syiiiirictrical as in w'hat Prof. Marshall calls 
“ the simplest case of cipiilibrium between desire 
and clfort when a iiersuii .satistics one of his 
wants by his own diicct action, as for iustance 
when he picks blackberries. . . . After he has 
eaten a good deal tlie desire for more diminishes, 
while the task of picking begins to cause 
weariness wliich at last coimUubalancc.s the 
desire for eating, and equilibrium is reachcil." 
{FrincipJes, bk. v. cb. iii. § 1). In such a case 
the question whctlier it was tho desire, or the 
Avearincss, Avhich “determined,” or “regulated” 
the equilibrium would bo insignificant. 

The “ fundamental symmetry ” (Marshall) 
between the forces of demand and supply is 
ajitly re])reGonted by mecbanical illustrations. 
“.Instill the same way, when several balls are 
lying in a bowl, they mutually determine cue 
another’s iiositions; aud again, when a heavy 
weight is suspended by several clastic strings of 
iiifj'crcut stroiiglhs and lengtlis, the equilibrium 
]>ositi<)ns of all tho strings and tho weight 
mutually (Ictenninc one another” (Mar.sl;>ll, 
Principles, bk. vi. ch. i b Tho priiJbiplo that 
water seeks its own level has been employed by 
})r. Irving Fisher in Lis masterly hivcsliyaticms 
hi the Theory of ami /VA’fs (from Trans- 

(i'iions of Connecticut Academy, vol. ix., July 
1802) to construct a more elaborate illu.stratioii 
of the grAit prineijilc thus enounced by Cournot, 
“ Lo systcnio cconomiquo est un ensemble doiit 
toutes les parties .sc tieniient et jv.-igissciit Ics 
lines .siir los • * 

■\Vbat lias been .^id of the relation of dis¬ 
utility to value ajiplics equally, or evoiJ better, 
to tho “sacriiiei'” of^iostponing consumption. 
As Prof. J. B. Clark well .says {Yak Eeview, 
Tso. 3), “ the fm.-d act of abstinence is like the 
last act of labour, tho KiosCiest of all ”... 
“tho cost ciitiiilcd on society by its final acts 
of abstinence is a second jiossiftle measure of 
value." It Aay bo obseircd that the abstrac¬ 
tion proper to this section (IJl) is not so violent 
in the case of capital as labour. Th4 idea of a 
capitalist distributing liij outlay among differ¬ 
ent enterprises, from each of which ceierisj^ari- 
bus ho will expect a similar return—i« ono that 
is partially realised iu tho “shai'e" market 
Compare Cournot, I'rincipes de la 7'Ikorie de$ 
Jiichoiscs, 1863, Art. 46. 

(B2) ’Vho “fundamental symmetry” between 
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utility and disutility as factors of value, continues 
to subsist wlicMi we restore the concrete eircum- 
stance of diviaiou of labour. But superficial 
ditroronces arise. The individual may be con¬ 
ceived as seeking to maximise his total utility, 
■per saltum by a change of occupations, rather 
than by doses distiibuted at dillcreiit points of 
the industrial system. The ctpialiou of "net 
advantages” in dillcront occupations, rather 
than of linal disutilities, is now the condition. 
But the analogy of physical equilibrium is still 
appropriate. " The normal value of everything 
rests, like the keystone of an arch, halanced 
between the contending pressures on its two 
opposing sides. The forces of demand press on 
the one side, those of supply on the other” 
(Marshall). "We must ngurd "the various 
elements of an economic problem—not as detcr- 
Tniiiing one another in a chain of causation— 
A determining B, B dctermiinng C, and so on 
—but as all mutually detenniniug one another” 
{ibid, preface to 1st cd., p. xiv.). 

To rightly ai)prehend the relation between 
value and cost of production it should be con¬ 
sidered that one occuiiation may comprise 
sevciul commodities. The production of dif¬ 
ferent articles has been join-od together by nature 
or custom. It would be idle to expect the value 
of beef and hides to be respectively proportioned 
CO th e quantity of labour ‘ ■ worked up” (Hicardo) 
or " congealed ” (Marx) in each. A person who 
chooses a literary or academic career may hope 
to bo, on tbe whole, as well olV in that as in 
any other line open to him ; but he must not 
cx^jcct the pay of each particular task— e.g. 
writing ah article, or giving a lecture—to be 
proportioned to the trouble (ep. Mill on Sub¬ 
sidiary Ijuliislrics, bk. ii. ch. xiv., and see 
JOIKT PuODUCTIOX). « 

Tho sense in which value, in the case under 
consideration (B2), is determined by cost of 
production, as wcli as marginal utility, appears 
to the present writer to have boen be.st stated 
by Prof. Marshall. Besidc-s .sl.owiug the iiiter- 
depenflcnce di the two l'actor5,ia3 above men¬ 
tioned, ho also makes it jlear that time, "a 
long pA’iod,” is required in order that the 
forces of supply should •work themselves out. 
Thus in the case of labour the adjustment be¬ 
tween cost and value must bo dated from the 
time when parentf begin to make efl'orts and 
sacrifices with a view to the education and 
advancement df their children. There is pre¬ 
sented th© vast conceij4ion of trains industry put 
upon a future labour-market, by jwcntal pro- 
vidence, fiir vicarious remuneration. 

^ But perhaps no forji of words devised by one 
peiscm can be expects to recommond itself to 
-'all others as tho best adapted to express the 
subtle relations .of utility and cost to value. * 
As in higher spKoros of speculation, it may bo 
^oped that diircrencos of doctrine are less 
important than at first sight wo^d appear. 


[As to the Indeterminatenesv of the bargain 
l)ctween two individual or corporate imits, see 
.Auspitz and Licben, T/icorie ifas Praises, p. 381. 
—Buhm-Bawerk, Positive Theory (traw.lated bj 
W. Smart), bk. iv. ch. il.—^KilgcworUi, Maths- 
malical Psychics, p. 21, H si’q. —Ji!Von.<>, Theory of 
Pdiiiail ICcoimuy, ])p. 130-1.37, and Marshall, 
Prind.pks of Econoviics, p. 716; Mathematical 
Appendix, Note xii.—Meager, GrundsUize, pp. 176- 
178. — Price, Industrial Peace, ]»p. 14 and 64.— 
Sidgwick, Political Kconoiny, bk, ii. ch. i. § 8 
(end), also p. 349. 

On tlie abstract theory of monopol}’, see Cournot, 
Principes Matkematiques, clis. v. andvi. etpassm. 
—Hadley, Railway Transportation,a\\<\. other books 
and reports relating to railways.—Marshall, Prin- 
ciples of Rcoiitmiics^ bk. v. 

The authorities on tlio more gcueral case of value 
in exchange defy quotation by tlicir number. 
Those to whom tlie present writer is mo.st iu<icl)ted 
have been inenLioued in the text.] f. y. e. 

Exchange, Value in. Histouy^ of 
Gitowni OF Theory. For tlic pui'])()se of an 
cIciniMitaiy survey of tbe history of the theory 
of value we may roughly divide the various 
theoiists into two "schools” — the "cost-of- 
production ” school and tho " utility ” school. 
The "cost” school is the older; its sway 
over our scienoo has only begun to be broken 
in tho last few decades by the " utility ” school, 
till! eulhest <juite cousistcnl representatives of 
which wrote in tlie middle of the 19Lh cciilury. 

The cod-oj-produdion" school .— Tho first 
step towards an analysis of the ccouomic pheno- 
ineiiou of valuo consisted in a discrimination 
between valuo in n.so and value in exchange. 
Aristotle m.ikcs tins impoitaiit distincLioii: 
"'i'o take cjj. a shoe, there is its use as a 
covering of the foot, and also its use as an 
article of exchange” {Polit., i. 9, ]). 22 of 
Wclldon's Transl.). rHis example is followed, 
among English economic thinkers, by Locke 
("Con.sideratious of the loweiiiig of interest 
and raising tho value of money,” in Works, 
ed. 1714, ii. p. 21) in the end of the 17th, 
and by Hutcheson {Systan of Moral Philo¬ 
sophy, 1755, ii. p. .63) Lfi tho mid^llc of the 
18th century. Loekf, l.c., .speaks of "the 
iutriusio natural worth of anything,” os scj'ar- 
ate from its "value”; and IIiitchoBon, /.c., ob¬ 
serves tliat " tho prices and values in commerce 
do not at all follow tlio*real use or importance 
of goods for the support . . . of life.” Frencli 
physiocrats {e.g. Dupont aSid Quesnay), speak 
of valeur usucUe and valeur v6nale; and Turgot 
dislingiiishcs b^itwecn valeur csLimative and 
valeur tommer(;ahh or ecJiangeablc, <lcfining 
tho first as a purely individual, the aocoud as 
an essentially social mode of weigliing the 
sacrifice, necessary in order to get poffl6e.'<iOn ot 
the commodity, against the ei^joymont of 
posse.s.sing it, English economic treatises of 
tho ] 8th century sometimes show au appr* cia- 
tion of the diiferenc© between use vawe and 
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exchange value discriminating between the 
words “woi’th”lmd “ value. ” 

When Adam 'mith wotc his Wealth of 
jVh/wwis, fte mado’thia old primary analysis of 
value the basis of^rtber analysis. He first 
hints that “things” must have some “value 
in use” in order to have any “value in ex- 
eliange,” and then for a time entirely drops 
“value in use” out of the discussion, proceed¬ 
ing to investigate “what is the real measure 
of this exchangeable value ; or, wherein consists 
the real price of all commodities,” and “what 
are the difibrent parts of which this real prioo 
is composed or made up” (hk. i. eh. iv. p. 42, 
od. 1793). He docs not cx]>lieitly treat Llu! pro¬ 
blem : How does value measure men’s desires 
to possess, or consume, commodities ? This 
significant fcatnie is, liowever, to be found 
among the Krcnch ])bysioerfits. Turgot— 
(“ Valours ct Monmiics,” in (EavreSy cd. Hairc, 
vol. i. p. 83) sfiy.s: “ j^’or an isolated individual, 
the vakAir csli)iiaf'nr, of an ohjoct is precisely 
that portion of Ids toUil I'aculties (la j'torLion da 
inlal de scs which eorrcsjiouds to his 

dcsij'O for the object, or which ho is Avilliiig to 
employ in order to satisfy Lida desire.” Adam 
Smith ]>roeccds (comp. bk. i. ch. iv. and 
ch. vii.) to discuss “the dill'cienteiiciimstaiiccs 
wln(;h sometimes raise some or all of these 
dillerent parts ot jmcc, abov(', and someLiincs 
sink them below their natural and ordinary 
rate,” i.c. their cost of jiroduetiori — or “llu' 
whole value of the rent, labour, and piofit, vhich 
mu.st he paid in order to bring” the commodity 
to market. lien: ho looks at the ^iioldoin 
.chiefly from the point of view of the sellor, as 
if exeliange were regubUed almost cxelusively 
by cstin .i.es of lal'our or ct)st. In this con¬ 
nection ho uses “worth” and “cost” as iden¬ 
tical terms. 'I'lie manmy in which Adam 
Smith treated tlds <[uestion gave rise to that 
school of economic ihlnUing which (to use the 
]>hraso of Ihofcssor Nicholson, art. “ Value” 
in Ejiiey. Brit.) regards utility “ simjdy as a 
kind of entrance cxamimilion winch every 
commodity must jiajs to enter the list of 
valuables, whilst the picnic in the list is deter¬ 
mined by variations in the degree of the 
diflioully of aLtainmciit.” 

Ricardo slates: “liLility thou is not the 
measure of exchange.Jik value, although it is 
absolutely essential to it” (^Vi'uicipks, cd. 
Gonner, p. 5). Elstwhcio (pp. 7, 8), Ricardo 
speaks of labour as the “foundaUun of the 
exchangeable value,” and of “quantity of labour 
realised in commodities” as “regulating their 
cxohangeablo value.” 

Malthus (^Pi'inciples, ed. 1820, p. 62) secs 
that value in exchange “dues not depend 
merely upon the scarcity in which commodities 
exist . . . but upon the circumstauco of their 
not being distributed ... in such quantities 
to each as the wdlls and powers of individuals 


will enable them ultimately to eflcct by means 
of exchanges.” He does not, however, search 
fiu’thor into the relation between “such 
quantities ” and their value in use. This latter 
term ho describes in hisr Definitions (ed. 1827, 
p. 234) as being “synonymous with utility. 
It rarely occurs in ]iolitieal economy, and is 
never implied by the word value when used 
alone.” 

J. S. Mill emjihasises more strongly than 
his predecessors the importance of the play of 
supply and demand in determining exchange 
value. He, however, retains Ricanb-s notion 
of two laws of value one for commodities that 
“aTcsuscc[»tible of being multiplied at pleasure,” 
and another for commodities that are not. 
Those latter, “no doubt, are exceptions,” and 
it is for these latter that ho conceives his 
snpply-and-demand theory of value (rrinciylcs, 
bk. iii. cli. ii.). 

Karl Marx, the founder of Gtaman social 
democracy, seeks, on the lines of Hegelian 
dialectics, to separate value in use totally from 
value in exchange. The latter is “something 
quite independent ” of value in use ; and an in¬ 
vestigation of value in use may bo of some good 
in commercial education, as “ die Discipliii der 
Waareukuiide,” but doc.s not belong to economic 
seii.nee, thmigh “nothing can liavo cxcliango 
value with'-ut being a tiling of utility” (Dai 
lurpilaL (d. 1SS3, j'p. 2 and 8). Exchange 
value, Jlfirx ennlinucs, is a ratio, and where 
Llicre Ls a ratio there must be homogeneity, he 
ariives at the eon •lusion that commodities can 
only be hvimogcnoou.s as jtroducts of humr'i 
labour. This, the^’i-foro, Jetermim^ value. 
Marx’s theories, though tl'^y have never be-u* 
accepted by any eeonci.jist of note, are worth 
coiisideration, jtarlly .^eauso of tlicir enonnous 
influence on socialistic woikmcn in dilTerent 
jiarts of the world; ])artly bccausa they un¬ 
doubtedly* display some of,the worst conse- 
(luonecs of conshtciitly neglecting to analyse 
cousuiiipt'ou or demand as carefully as pro¬ 
duction or 8Up[i)*. ‘ ' 

Turning to tho I'l^iUeh. German, and other 
Continental Llieorists of the cost-of-pro4action 
school, wo iiud that, v^tli few cxccj'tions, they 
have been far more disposed to devote attention 
to the utility element of value in exchange than 
the “classic” English <>011001 from Smith to 
FaweetL Though there are mest important 
scientific divergences betw'cen tlf: majority of 
19th ccntuiy'tierraan ceo'ioinists ami tho ii6w 
“Austrian school,” it is still by no means 
diflicult to look upon tho former as slowly and 
laboriously paving the w^^ for the latter. 

J. B. Say indicated (Traiid, ed. 1803, y. p. 
68 ) that the fundamental elements oivaliie in 
•exchange were, tho quantities offered and de¬ 
manded, and the expense of pvo<liiction, which 
latter he called “ tho natural value ” of the com¬ 
modity. JIo set tho example for later French 
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economists of treating the value })rol)lem as 
essentially dealing with* the laws wliicb deter¬ 
mine when and how “utilities” exchange 
against one another. “No doubt what deter¬ 
mines U3 to give up a commodity which we 
possess in order to get another is some quality 
in this other commodity which jileases us, and 
which quality is not to bo found, or to be 
found only in less amount (A m(rindre dose) 
in the commodity which we give in exchange ” 
(Coquelin and Guillaiiinin, Diet, de I'^c. I'ol., 
1853, vol. ii. p. 808)—this, and not the cost of 
production, is tho .starting jioint ol' most French 
discussions of value. J. (larnicr’s definition 
{TraiU d'f.c. ToL, ed. 1880, p. ‘280); “things 
have value in exchange wlicii they are uselul 
and, at the same time, tronai’erablo and scarce ; 
that is to say, value in exchange is cxchaTigeablo 
Utility, corresponding to the amount of labour' 
which tho thing saves, and, in most cases, 
owing its existence to labour and other ex¬ 
penses,” is charaotcrislic of the .standpoint ol 
many French economists. An exception from 
the general French attiLiide is F. Castiat, 
notable not so much for .solid scientific merits 
as for a wnlespread popularity. Ho defines 
value in exchange as “the proportion {rap^oH) 
between tw'o services exchanged ” {harmomas 
flconoirvitiiies, cd. 1851, p. 118). 

Among most (ii ruiaii eeojiuiiiisl^ of flm Ifilli 
oeutury tliere is a tendency Ui treat utility as o( 
at least equal importance with cost of produc¬ 
tion in tho determination of exchange value, 
“ TIjo value in exchange of a commodity, or its 
suitableimss for tlie purpose of being exchanged 
against 1 ) 1110 ? commodities, dejiciuls u))ou that 
combination between use-value and cost-value 
which has its rise in the economic relations 
of men one with another,” writes W. Roschor 
in Ids HdsIoh der VolksiLdrihschafl, ed. 1882, i. 
p. 10. And Schallle dclines value in excliango as 
“a disguised conv^arison between tli^cost- values 
and the use-values of tlie two eomuioditics which 
are to be exchanged against cachotbcr”(A’ry)i7a^- I 
35'.» InhisRauwnd j 

Lehen dca aocuilm KoTper,^, ed. 1878, hi. p. 279, 
the same writer shows that exchange value is 
at the same time an Individual and a social 
phenomenon. Adolph Wagner [Allgnn. od. 
tkeoi'et. Volksw., Till, I., OTundlcyang, cd. 
1876, p. 47) sa^^a tk<at “the exchange value 
of a (-‘ommfliity dc]>ends, for the individual 
w’ho'dcmandfe it, upon its degi'ce of concrete 
^utility for him, airnl upon till difficulty of 
getting it.” Wa^cr is careful to observe that 
^valuo fa. use is “ tho foundation of all the 
estimates ” which ^tenniue exchange value, 
jini^that difficulty of attainment is an incident 
which, though in moat cases present, can by 
no maanaWused excluflively for tho definiLion 
M exchange value. The position of tho majority 
•of living German economists iwalao well repre- 
lented by Professor Neumann in gchonberg’a 


JTandb, d. Pol. Oek., ed. 18^, vol. i. p, 166, 
etc. He proposes to abandon the phrases 
“value in uso”aii<l “ valui in exchange” as 
not auflicicntly omjdiasisin^ the alPimjiorlaut 
personal clement in value." The essential thing 
in all tho varying meanings of value ( JVciih) is 
“the cslimate {Beurthcihmg) of tho usefulness 
or fitness of a thing for human intoiosLs, wants, 
or aims.” Neumann, however, does not cuter 
into any far-reaching examination of the rela¬ 
tions between his subjective and objective 
“ categories of value." This intermediate 
position bcUveen the extreme cost-of-pi oduetion 
sehool and the modern utility school is, how¬ 
ever, not taken by Max AVirth, Prince Smith, 
and scvoral other Gennau “ free traders.” 
Their value theory is very closely related to 
lhat of Bastiat ( q . v .) and to that of the classic 
English school. Another notable diasentcr 
from the majority of Gennau economists is 
Engen Diihring. Ho has adopted th(^ value 
theory of H. C. Carey, according to whom value 
“results exclusively fioni labour.” Vahio in 
exchange is “the itioasure of the rcsistanco 
olforcd by nature, to the possession of the things 
desired,” or “tho measure of tho power of 
nature over man ” {Principles of Soeial Sciencef 
cd. 1877, eh. vi. § 88). Tlie economic writers 
among the German social democrats eoiuiiiue 
to follow Karl Marx. 

[Ill the following works are to be found refer¬ 
ences to the moie impnrtaut writers of tho cost-of- 
jiToductiou school both '•a England ind on the 
Continent. AV. fto.sclier, System der Volkswirlh- 
scha/t, cd. 1882, vol. i. p'. 10-12, footnotes.— 
Adolph Wagner, (irundlegungyCKl. 1876, pp. 37-40, 
43, footnotes.—Scliunberg, IlamlhuJi, c<l 1885, 
vol. i. p. 166, footnote; also footnotes to soveral 
of the following fifteen pages.—Coquelin et Guil- 
laiiinin, Dictionnairc de I’Jic. Pot., 1853, article 
“Valeur.”—J, Garfiitir, Traiti d’Bc. Pol., ed. 
1889, pp. 275-280, C92-C94.-J. R. M'Culloch, 

( JMerature of Pd. Ec., eh. i.—J. K. Ingram, 
History of Pol. Ec., 1888.—L. h. Price, History 
of Engl. Pol. Ec. since Adam Smith, 1890.—K. 
Marx, Das Kapital, vol. i., footnotes to ch. i. 
—B. von Bohin-Bawerk's Ikapital und Kapiialzins 
(Engl. Transl. by Smart), contains in its 
historical part, vol. i., a great number of biblio¬ 
graphical references, whicli are very useful to a 
student of the history of the general theory of 
value, though the book deals only with the history 
of the theory of interest.—Specially for Italian 
theory; Augusto Grazianj. Storia critica della 
Teoria del Valore in Halid, Milano, 1889.—Spe¬ 
cially for early German theory ; AV. Eoscher, 
(ieschichle der NaiionaUbkonomik in Dtutsdiland, 
1874.] 

YAc ” Utility" School. —Though all eooni 
mists insist that “utility is indispensablo to 
value," and though many of the writers who 
have been classed as belonging to the cost of- 
production school strongly emphasised tlie 
importance of utility to value in exchange, liicy 
never succeeded in working out » oonsistent 
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qnaDtitativo tbo|ry of the general and necessary 
connection bctwleii utility and value in ex¬ 
change. To have done this is the scientific 
charactcilJitic of I’hc ‘‘utility school.” The 
pTmci])al aehicvem&ts of this school, os far as 
they concern the general theory of value, consist 
(1) in the discovery of the connection between 
the variation of the utility to an individual of 
a unit of a commodity and the variation of the 
nuinbcT of such units possessed or commanded 
by him ; and (2) in the discovery of the law 
of the marginal determination of all fonns 
of exchange value (sec MAiUiiu). 'fhese dis¬ 
coveries led to the important distinction Ijctwccn 
total utility and degree of utility, and to the 
unravelling of the complicated connection be¬ 
tween exchange value as dctcnninod in a 
market, under the influence of free coinpciiLion 
between producers and consumers, and the mar¬ 
ginal degree of utility of a unit of the commodity 
to individual dealers in the market. These 
deductions have led to the general theory that 
value in exchom-gr, is a rclniive manjinal degrre 
of utility and a fundion of qunntity possessed. 
Ilcncc it is concluded that variations in cost of 
production or difliculty of attainment can never 
directly affect or, strictly s]>caldng, determine 
value in exchange, hut only indij-octly affect it, 
when and in so f.ir as the vai iatiuns in cost of 
production affect quantity jHissc^ised — such 
conditions as time and hiiurrioK ('/.i'.) being 
taken info accmnit. AVhat directly delcrmincs 
exchange value is not the desire to avoid work, 
the root idea of the “eost” school, hut the 
desire to possess the commodity -not the jiro- 
duction, the past history of the coiimiodity, but 
the consumption, the future destiny of the 
commodity. This theory is the result of 
quantitative analyses of (Jonsumution (f/.u). 
The “ cost” school had in-,a very consiaeuous 
manner neglected the theory of consumption— 
had indceil often denied that llicre could be 
such a thing. The “ utility ” s(diool, ou the 
contrary, looks uiion the quantitative theory of 
oonsum jition as the only sound basis of economic 
theory in general. t 

The j'oot idea of the ‘futility ” theory is to 
be found in economic treatises from the earliest 
time, e.g. Aristotle. “It follows,” he wnite, 
“that such things as arc the subjects of ex¬ 
change must, in some seiwc, be comparable. . . . 
Money . . . measures everything, and conse¬ 
quently meoanres, afriong other things, excess 
or defect, e.g. tlie number of shoes which are 
equivalent to a house or a meal^ . . . Butlliis 
will be imjHissihle unless the shoes and tlie 
house or meal arc in some sense equalised. 
Hence arises the necessity* of a singlo iiuivonsal 
standard of mcasurenicnl. . . , This standard 
is in truth the demand for irmtnul services, 
which holds society together ; for if jicoyde had 
no wants, or their wants were dissimilar, there 
would bo either no exchange, or it would not be 


the same as it is now ” {Kic. Ethics, v. 8, p. 
152 of Wclldon’s transl.). Condillac {Le Com- 
mere.e et U Goxmrne-reicnt, ed. Cairo, 1847, p. 
250) observes : “ We sa;^ that a thing is useful 
when it serves one of our wants. . . . Accord¬ 
ing to this utility wo estimate the thing more 
or loss. ... Or, it is this esliinate which we 
call value. . . . The value of things is tlien 
founded uyion their utility, or, what amouiita 
to the same, upon onr wants for them, or, what 
still amounts to the same, upon the use we can 
make of them.” B. Hildebrand {National- 
olconoTtiU d. Gegenwart u. Zakunft, 1848, p. 
318) foTcsliadows the theory that value is 
detennined by marginal utility and is a func¬ 
tion of quantity wanted. The French engineer 
Dupiiit, when attempting to iiinl a measure for 
the utility of public works, observed that the 
utility of a commodity is often not only 
different for diflereiit iiuJividiiaLs, hut that it 
will vary cnonnoiifely for the same individual 
when the quantity possessed or commanded by 
him varies. “Tlie utility for the same indi¬ 
vidual of a ydeeo of bread can grow from zero 
to the amount of his whole fortune” (“Do 
rinfluence dc.s peages sur lutilite dcs Yoics 
de communication,” in Amialca des pants cl 
ehaussccs, 1849, p. 185 ; also “Dc la mesnre de 
riililitx! des travaiix publics,” in Anvolrs, 1844). 
Dupuit states {AiivaJcs, 1819, p. 172) that his 
tlieoiy is an elaboration of tluit of P. L. 0. Roasi, 
who considered the theory ol utility as the true 
basis of economies. Other more or lcs.s frag¬ 
mentary attempts at building a value-tlicoiy 
upon an aiialysi.s of utility an; to be found hi 
writings of K. H. Han, vun 'J'hiineu, Fried- 
lander, Knics, Sebatlle, L, von Stein, A. Walras, 
Th. dc QiiiiH-ey, Samuel Bailey, R. .tennings, 
and others (sec the bibliographical notes by 
Monger and Jevons referred to below). 

The first economists who sueecede^l in estab¬ 
lishing afld elaborating a .^onbisieiit theory 
of value by a thorough analysis of consump¬ 
tion or d(‘maud, wero A. Cournot and 11. H. 
Gossen. In hTn^Itcrhe.ichcs svr 9cs I'^ri'ftcipes 
rnalJuhiialvfWS de 2^ TheAme dcs Jxichesses 
(Paris, 1838) Couinot observes (p. 22): >*What 
is truly important is th know the laws which 
govern the variations of values, or, othenvise 
expressed, to have a theory of wealth. This 
theory alone will allow^jus W Show to what 
absolute variations are due those flelative Yaria- 
tions ” (in values) “which fall wfthin the field 
of observalioif” In the •haptor on “the law^ 
of demand ” Cournot writes ; “ Let us then as¬ 
sume that the animal demand D for ^ich com¬ 
modity i;* a special function F 00 pricep 
of this commodity. To know the forms o^this 
function would be to know what wei»call the 
•law of demand. . . . 'V\\o form of the function 
would evidently depend upon the nature of the 
utility of the eoiniuodity, upon the nnturo of 
the servicqp wly^ch it can reader, or upon the 
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enjoyments which it can procure, upon tho | 
habits and tho customs of each pcojdc, upon 
the average wealth <ai)d ujion the scale accord¬ 
ing to whicli this \ve%lUi is divided " (p. fiO). 
Cournot proceeds to argue (p. 50) that “as tlie 
function F (p) ia continuous, the function 
pF (j)), which expresses the total value of the 
quantity aiimially demanded, must also ho 
continuous.” Furthor, it is possible to assign 
to p such a small value that pV (ji) becomes 
zero, and also to assign to p so high a value that 
tho samo happens. It is easily seen that these 
quantitative relations between price and quantity 
demanded at that price have their exact aualogy 
in the subjective fact, not treated by Cournot, 
that the value in exchange of a conunodity is 
the dilferential coefEcicut of its value in use. 

The treatise by Gossen eiititled EnturickdiLng 
dcT Gesetze dca 'tiicnschlii'hru Eerkchrs und dcr 
daraiui fimwiden Uendn fur Tnc-nfickUchf-fi 
i/ciaf/e??}. (1st ed., Braunschweig, 1851), opens 
witlj the explicit assumption of economics being 
the theory of ])le;isure and ])aiii — economic 
activity having for its aim the realising of o 
m.iximnnhof p]fta.surc with a miniinniii of pain. 
Ho pi'octicds in a strictly logical sequence to 
expound the thi'orics of utility, of labour, and of 
exchange. “The magnitude of the same desire,” 
writes Gossen, “diminishes steadily, when we 
without inteiTUjition continue to administer to 
it, till at last a state of satiety is reached ” (p. 4). 
Ho distinguishes between total utility, degree of 
utilit}', and inarginal degree of utility. 

The two early pioneers of tho utility theory 
of value, Cournot and Gossen, failed to gain 
recognition. Their suggestive wiitiiigs were 
'practically unknown at the timo when IV. S. 
Jevons, Karl Menger, and Leoii Walras, early 
in the seventies, pub]i.»ticd independently of 
each other their epoch-making treatises. 

^ Jovons all early as 1860 thought out the out- 
litto of his theory, and had in 18G2'published 
a ])reliminary notice of the same. His well- 
known Theory of PoIUical Economy (1st cd. 
187^ 3rd od! 1888) has excreijcd a great re¬ 
forming iniluenco. Its most salient and en- 
during'foaturc is the profoundly philosophical 
spirit in which its early^jhaptcrs deal with the 
method and very foundation of the science. 

In Iris iuLroduetion (eh. i.) .levona contends 
''that economics, *11 iff is to bo a science at all, 
must-be a nfethomatical science . . . simply 
because it deals with quantities” (pp. 3, 4, 
^nd ed., 1879). Having sho^fti the mathe¬ 
matical councctioi^botweeii total utility, or value 

use, aii^ degrees of gtility, having framed the 
law of variation of fyml or marginal degree of 
utili^, and liaving shown how this law rules tlm 
distribufjfcn of a commodity in dilfcrcnt uses, 
li^ oniy;ieDds tP define'MAiiKiST (q.v.) and to* 
f^krmulate the Law of Indiffehexck (g-.u) to 
Iky the foundation of hia tiieof^ of exchange 
(eh. iv.). This is expressed ifi the words: 


“ Tho ratio of exchange of anwtwo commodities 
will be the reciprocal of the/ratio of the final 
degrees of utility of the quantities of commodity 
available for consunqitiou^,after the* exchange 
is completed" (p. 103). Jevons eontinnes : 
“There are two steps between labour and 
value. Labour alfeets supply, and supply 
alfects the dogiee of utility, which governs 
value, or the ratio of exchange” (p. 179). 

Leon Walras, in hjld'mentsd’EconomiepolUique 
pure, ou TIuloric de la Uichesse socialc (1874), 
and subsequent woiks supported tho same 
theory of value as Jovons, the chief point of 
diHerenco being one of terminology. Walras, 
for cxainjde, often using tlie highly concentrated 
and therefore rather ambiguou.s term rarity 
(rareid) instead of final or marginal degree of 
utility. Leon Walr.as developed tho mathe¬ 
matical utility theory of value expounded by 
hid father A. Walras, and ho also utilised tlie 
work of A. Cournot above referred to. ^ 

Karl Alengcr publi-slied hi.s Gruadsiitzi' dcr 
Viilkswirth‘i\'hoftHlehre in tbo same year lis 
Jevons his Thf’,ory (1871). In the jircl'aec lie 
announces as his object to frame so general a 
theory of price that it accouiiUs not only for 
price of commodities hut also for iiitorest, wages, 
rent, etc. (p. x.). lie ajiproaclies his subject 
by w.iy of an elaborate aiialy.sis of the economic 
significance of goods {Guicr as distinct from 
Wmren or commodities), and he c.stablisbcs in 
tlie very first chapter the doctrine of tho different 
“orders” of goods—.i very characteristic part 
of hi.s theory, and valuable as an attom])t to 
bro.aeh the special problems of tho value of 
tools or of goods which only indirectly serve 
our life. Meuger’s theory of value (pp. 98-99 
and 107-108) is in substance tlic same as that 
of Jevons and Walras though not formulated 
w’ith the same amov,at of precision. 

[Between the years 1876 and 1890 there grow 
up in England, America, Austria, Germany, Hol¬ 
land, Italy, France, and Denmark, a “school” 
of economists engaged in dovidoping the science 
on tho lines of Jevons, Walras, or Menger. The 
well-known treatises of sifch Continental econo¬ 
mists as E, von Bohqi-Bawerk, Friedrich von 
Wie.sor, Wilhelm Laiinhordt, R Auspite, and 
R. r.iebcn, N. G. Pierson, Emil Bax, Harald 
Wcetergaard, are all foaude<l upon the utility 
theory of value. The new theory has, besides, 
exercised a very marked influence on many promi¬ 
nent economists of the present day who, like 
Professor H. Sidgwick and I^ofessor F. A. Walker, 
cannot bo said actually to belong to this “ utility 
school.” , 

Among English treatises distinctly belonging to 
tho “ utility school,” we can only mention a few. 
F, Y. Edgeworth’s Matheitiaticdl Pa/fchic4 (1881) 
is interesting a.s an attempt at utilising the now 
theory for establishing, ou strictly mathematical 
lines, a science of social life. Tl\e Alphabet of 
Economic Science, by Ph. H. Wicksteed (1888), 
takes up tho theory of value of Jevons, and 
gives a popular explanation of the fuidamentaJ 
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tlieorems of the l^ber matbematics upon which it 
reata. Profussor r. Marshall, in Ins Principles of 
Economics, vol. shows the true organic 

connectiefi betweeft the moilom theory and the 
doctrinoa of the lea(J(ng economists of the past. 

The most complete bibliography to the value 
theory of the utility school is found in the ap¬ 
pendix to W, S. Jevons’s Theory of PoUiicaL 
Economy, ed. 1888. See also; Carl Menger, 
Grandniitze dor Volksmrihuchaftdehre, till. i. 1872 
(notes to p]). 78-80, 108-113, 215-21(>, are ex¬ 
cellent 118 a guide to German writers on the sub¬ 
ject) ; IjC'OIi Walrus, Thkm.e de la Monnaie, 1886', 
]jp. vii.-ix.—Auajiitz aud Lichen, UnUrsuchnngm 
vJ>eT die Theoric des Preiscs, 1889 (prefnee).— 
Graziani, Sloria cnlica della Tcoriu del Valore in 
Italia. —It. Ziicheihandl, article “Preis” in Con¬ 
rad’s llandw. h. d. SLaaisru)., also same writer's Zur 
Theorie dcs Preiscs, ] 8S9,—E. C’aiinaii, History of 
Ou Theories of Production and Disk ihuiion in 
Enylish Pol. Ec. 1770-184H,i^\o, 1S93.J a. K 8. 

ExciiANrjK (Usunv). See Usunr. 

Exchange, na Bouuse. (o) A place where 
mcroliants, liankcj's, In-okcrs, etc., assemble at 
certain hours Ibi- the traiisacliui) of busiiioaa ; 
and (^i) the assemblage itself. In botli .senses 
the w'ord is commonly enntriicted into ’Change. 

“The last ycre, I shc^Yyd your goodo lorde- 
sliipo a ])lat(e, that was di’awon how'to for to 
make a goodejy Ibirssc in Loinbert stretto for 
marcliaunts to lepuyer unto. 1 cloo sujiposc yt 
wyll eoste, ii. M. li (£200b) and more, -n^clic 
sbalbe very boantyfull to the citLi, and allsoo 
for the honor (j 1 our sovcrayugnolord the Kingo.” 
Thus w’roto Lord Mayor Sir Uicliard Gresham 
ill 1638 to Cromwell, the loixl privy seal. He 
,had recently .seen and admired the \\c,vi Burse 
at Antwerp, and was anxious that London 
merchants, whose custom it was to congregate 
twice a day in the y])en air in Lombard Street, 
sliould be jirovided with % similar house, or 
covered walk, to shelter tlicm from the inclem¬ 
ency of the weatlicr. Ihit iiowerfully aa ho 
advocated the Bchemc, it did not find favour. 
Owners of property were difficult to treat with ; 
and, as the incrcbants themselves appear to 
have been completely indiHereut, the ]dan was 
sulTeved to fall through.* After the lapse of a 
quarter of a century, it was however again 
brought forward by his public-spirited son, Sir 
Thomas Gresham. On the death of his only 
child in 1564, Sir Tlioifias appears to have con¬ 
ceived tho idea of making liU country his 
jirincipal heir; he munificently ofTcred, pro¬ 
vided the city would furnish a suitable site, to 
erect the building at his owi^ cxjiensc. His 
fellow-citizens gratefully accepted tho olTer; 
they raised a sufficient sum by sabsenption, 
piu’chaeed the piece of land on which the Hoyal 
Exchange now slamls, and conveyed it over to 
him. By tho end of 1508, mercliants were 
able to hold thoir meetings within the building. 
It consisted of a quadrangular arcade, enclosing 
an open court, and boie a general resemblance 


to the Burse at Antwerp. After completion, 
it was inspected and formally opened (‘2Srd 
January 1571) by Queen Elizabeth, who “caused 
tho same Burse by an hcrralde and a trompet 
to be proclaimed the Jioyal Kcchanye, and so to 
bo called from thenceforth, and not otherwise." 
By Gresham’s will tho Royal Exchange was 
vested in the Corporation of the City of London 
and the Mercers’ Ooiupany, conjointly. And to 
them it in due time reverted. Exactly 100 
years after the laying of the foundation stone 
tho building was swept away in tlm great fire 
of 1666; and its successor, the second (".change, 
was also destroyed by fire in 1838. 'i'ho pro- 
sent BtrucUire dates from 18.14. 

To the stranger who vi.sits tho Royal Ex¬ 
change, cx])ccling to find there the very heart 
of tlic business of London, the deserted appear- 
aiHte of its interior is a soui co of wonderment; 
witli tho oxccj)tiou of a short interval in tho 
afternoon, wlicn it is resorted to by dealers in 
some of tho minor hranchea of commerce (paper, 
drugs, etc.), and of an hour or so on Tuesdays 
and Tliursdays, when foreign bills are dealt in, 
it appears to he given over to loungers. It 
has to a great extent outlived its object. In 
Giebliam’s time, and for long afterwards, the 
space afforded by tho quadrangle and ambula¬ 
tory was Ruflicient for all niquii’cments, but 
to-day the building would hardly give standing- 
room to a tilho of those who every day come 
together in the city to diseuss and transact 
aflairs ; long ago it became apparent either that 
the exchange must be enlarged, or that some of 
those wiio frequented it must go elscwheie. 
One after another, the larger and wealthier 
traders departed and built homos for tliem^ 
selves in moro convenient localities. Dealers 
in stocks and shares, produce merchants, ship¬ 
owners, insurance xindorwritcrs, coal, metal, 
corn, hoj>, wool-traders, and others, bow possess j 
Ihoir own separate exebang-w. There is one 
small but important group which transacts 
business in tho old parent centre, and wliich 
the mind morcJ^imvticularly asse^.^vtcs wit'll the 
word “ ’Cliaugo.’’ Oj Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
after luucliooii time, the principals of tifo great 
inerehant-banking liodses (Rothschild, Baring, 
Huth, Kleiiiwort, etc.), tho repreaeutatives of 
a few of tho more enterprising joint-stock hanks 
(London County and 'AVesjminster, London 
City and Midland, Martins, efc.), an(| the 
London BrauoTi managei-s of all ttio foreign and 
Aiiglo-forcigiAiauks (Credit Lyonnais, Deutsche^ 
Bank, Swiss Bankverein, Au^lo-Austriaii Bank, 
etc.), collect at the eastciji end of tlnAourtyard 
to discuss matters of oonipion interest and to 
deal in foi-cigu bills. The attendance is uover 
more, perhaps, including tlio brokers,Hhan five 
'or six score ; but it conipii«e.s mL'mbcr.s of films 
whose names are “household words” on ovei'Jr 
bourse throughout the world, and is eminently 
, reprcaontRtivo pf tho financial side of England’s 
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Welthandd, Hubbub and oxcitement, ap¬ 
parently necessary concomitants of the dealings 
in other commercial assemblies, arc here absent; 
the negotiatif)ns are cor^ducted in a quiet under¬ 
tone, and with an air of nonchalance which iniglit 
almost lead the onlooker to believe that the chiel' 
object of the meeting is conversation, and that 
business is quite a secondary coiisidjuation. 

Formerly the foreign mails were di spatched 
from London twice a week, on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and on these “post days” olono were 
foreign bills negotiable on “’Change.” The 
custom of a bi-weekly meeting (siuco 1879 
Tuesday and Tliursdny) still subsists, as it is 
found that so far as the business in bills of 
exchange is concerned, two exchange-days are 
sufficient for all practical purposes, and are 
perha])s more advantageous than a daily market 
would be, inasmuch as they collect on the same 
spot and at the same time all the imjiortant 
buyers, and therefore cstahlisli a genuine quota¬ 
tion. The b\isincsa in cheques and telegraphic 
transfers, which has now attained huge propor¬ 
tions, is of too urgent a nature to wait for 
“post-day,” and is elfected daily and hourly 
hy telephone. 

Owing to the fact that the settlement by 
bill of our morcantilo transactions with other 
countries is usually elTectod by means of diufts 
on London from abroad—the bills drawn on 
abroad frjm England forming only a very small 
fracti 9 ii of the wliolc, that is to say, our ex¬ 
porters, instead of drawing against their sales, 
mostly ari'iingc to have rcinitlances sent Lbeiu ; 
ai.d our importers, instead of remitting against 
their ])urchases, mostly arrange to acceqit.—tlie 
*ira(Tic in “Ix>ndon” paper on the Conlinenlal 
bourses is on a far larger scale than that of the 
dealings in foreign bills ot* the Royal Exchange ; 
and the buying and soiling of long or short 
^ “London,’* either for the portfolio—as stock- 
in-trade, invcstniSTit, or speculation, &s the case- 
may bo—or in execution of ordei-s received 
from customers, is part of the regular round of 
a Contincnta’i banker’s duties' mid necessitates 
his daily attendance at ih^bourse. An English 
bankei*,*on the contrary, is rarely or never seen 
on “’Change," as he coifiiues his bill-operations 
to paper payable at home, and immediately 
disposes through his broker of whatever foreign 
paper may be sent>up io him from the provinces 
for ncgotiaticta. A notable consequence of this 
predominance' of foreign-drawn over English- 
^rawn paper in the- vaiious nArkets is that 
the course of mq$t of the cxcliangea is eon- 
dolled ftirm abroad, t^d that the fluctuations 
registered here are iqcre reflections of the move- 
produced V forces operating on the 
other sid*-). a. c. 

Ex<7HAKOf^ Stock. “^I’lio largest stock ox- 
ohunge in the world is that ol London, in wliich 
«eountie8 fb the nominal valne of not less 
than £10,000,000,000 arc tuarjcetakle (1914). 


These securities aie officiallyyirecogniscd, and 
there are besides numbers/which have no 
official quotation, but are yet dealt in from 
time to time according to jHt! spcculfttivo rage 
(if the moment. There are also in the United 
Kingdom twenty other exchanges, including 
ilanchostc-r, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, I^ew- 
castlo, Linniiigham, Bristol, Aberdeen, Edin 
burgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, Cardiff, Hali¬ 
fax, Huddersfield. The whole of these do 
not include the attondaiicc of as many persons, 
or turnover of so much money and securities, as 
tiie London stock exchange alono. Their 
business, however, presents some points woTtl)y 
of notice (see Exchange, Stock, Puovincial). 
'Hjo London stock exchaugo i.s not only the chief 
ol the English stock markcls; it is also linked 
internationally with nearly all the financial 
centres of the world, and it would be difficult 
to name a security which could not fnid a 
inarkct in liondon, either through the ordinary 
cliaunels provided by arbUraijc dealers'(see 
AumruAGE), uho buy in the clicaiior and sell 
ill the dearer markets, or through the agency 
of tniaU which, by the aid of English invest¬ 
ments, form funds apfdicd to the purchase of 
a vast variety of securities in European, Asiatic, 
American, and Australian exchanges as well as 
those which are of native production. Tlicro 
has never been anything in history like the 
London stock exchange for magnitude and ex¬ 
tent of linancial resources. It is an immense 
business engine with certain unavoidable draw¬ 
backs whicli give it also tbo nature of an 
extensive gambling centre.’ On the whole, 
it has been found by experience that the advan¬ 
tages and mci its of such an oi’giuiisaiion 
outweigh altogether the drawbacks imposed 
by the too-spoculative spirit of mankind. 
It has been asserted,^ind even by members of the 
stock exchange, that nine-teniiis of iho opera¬ 
tions on which stockbrokers live by commission 
arc gambling operations. And though no donbt 
the speculative public pay annually a heavy tax 
to the professional stock exchange element— 
rough estimates are madet^at in prosperous years 
the annual revenue ofl members of the London 
stock exchange may amount to £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000,—yet the stock exchange provides 
a useful barometer; and sometimes by itsextreme 
Hcnaitivc'uefis to events which have yet to ha])pen, 
eases and mitigates the clfccts of disasiers wliicb 
would otherwise have assuiued proportions of a 
national calamity. The stock exchange is always 
running ahead, of anticipated events, and the 
events when tiiey happen, being so “dis* 
counted,” have the less effect if any effect at 
all. Tliis is by nO means the only public 
service done by the sU^ck exchange. The 
modern fashion of turning over growing private 
undertakings into joint-stock companies makefi 
the stock exchange a necessity. It is also a 
means by which astute men of b^siuow can 
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insure; or hedge, against the worst results of 
what would othVwbe be a hazardous operation. 
Thus the otock erohange is often used as a hedge 
against •ominercial oontracts. For cxam]ile, if a 
grouj) or iirm of ccAtractora have undei taken to 
supply steel jails for a South American railway 
at an advantageous rate, the chief contingency 
to be guarded against is default or discredit on 
the part of the state. While undertjiking to 
contract on the one hand, they llnd it advisable 
to acquire the option to deliver stock at fixed 
prices on the stock exchange; so that, what¬ 
ever happens, there is no great or irreparable 
loss to be feared. There has also scarcely been 
a boom in American securities in recent years 
.without tlie life of Mr. Pierpont Morgan being 
insured by both London and Wall Street opera¬ 
tors. Commercial opcnitions which de]iend on 
the maiiitcnunce of peace in Kurupo can obvi¬ 
ously be entered into with some sort of security 
when it is j> 08 sible to hedge agaiii.st di.sas(er by 
recourse to the stuck exchange. On the occa¬ 
sion of the coronation, both of King Edward 
VII. ami of King George V., heavy insurances 
wei'o elfcctod at Lloyd’s by stock exchange 
operators for tlie rise, on the risk of the death 
of the monarch. It i.s a two-edged tool, liow- 
ever, and can only be used safely by men of 
the greatest diseviition and oxjM'ficnce. Wo 
may usefully record licro an extract from Ibc 
comdusiuns of- the royal coiniuission on the 
London stock exchungo, which reported in 1878 
os follows; 

“The public are enabled to count upon a 
reasonable speed and coiUiiity in tho transac¬ 
tion of business, and the vast amount of busi- 
nes.s done .seoures to those who deal in the 
London stock exchange as small a clijl'crcnce 
bctw’oen the buying and selling pjicos as can 
be obbiined in any other nioiket. We think, 
however, that if it were possible, it would be 
desirable that the exchange should be open to 
the public,-- not so much because an investor 
would in the event have any real control over 
the bargain which his broker might make for 
him, as for the purpci|o of removing a certain 
amount of jealousy and sus])ieioji which is 
created in some mind.s ll^ the present system.” 
Thestoek exchaugelias not found it })raeticablc 
to throw open its dooj-s to tlie public, and it 
remains what it was—a strictly regulated club. 

Tho report of the royal commiasioiicrs also 
contained those wonl#: “In tho main the exist¬ 
ence of such an association, and the coercive 
action of tho rules which it enforces upon the 
transaction of business and upln tho conduct 
qf its members, has been salutary to the 
interests of the public.” »The stock exchange 
having, or rather being, a valuable monopoly, 
it is not surprising that the tone of its govern¬ 
ment is exclusive. It has a share capital of 
£240,000, the shares being reckoned as £12 
paid. The £12 shares are (in the year 1010) 
you L 


worth about £190 each, and none other than a 
member of the stock exchange is allowed to 
be a proprietor. For the year 1909-10, the 
dividend i)aid was £8 : lO.s. a share, or 70 per 
cent of the share capita?, and the net revenue of 
the year hod beeu £211,810 : 2 ; 3, after pay¬ 
ment of iiitorest at 3 per cent on £450,000 
debentures. Tho share and debenture capital 
together are more than balanced by froeliold 
and leaso.liold property, which stands at 
£1,080,628 : 0 : 7 in the accounts, and may be 
worth more. The value of the connection of the 
stock exchange may then bo reckoned at some¬ 
thing nioie than live millions sterling. 

The management of the stock excliajige lias 
thus been good enough to stand tlic test of 
public opinion during the fast-working 19th 
century. About tho year 1700, dealers in 
public seciiriticH I'ound tlie accomniodatioii in 
the Bank of England too small and migrated 
to ’Cliangc Alley ; thence to Sweetings Alley 
in 1773, where a room was engaged and kept 
up by auliscrijition ; and afterwards to Capcl 
Court where, in the year 1802, a building was 
opened, but tho jmbliu were excluded. There 
were at that time about 500 subscribers, and 
this was the formal begiiiiiiiig of the stock ex¬ 
change, ajj it is now known. Seventy years ago 
the Jiiiinber of members was about 350, ai’d 
now (1910) the nmnbor is 5019 besides 234t 
clerks, who are admitted at reduced rates. Tho 
.stock cxch.angc included, as it still includes, a 
]'csj»onsiblc body, a comjdcte organis.at'ion, a 
local habitation, a public institution privately 
managed. Its J^cncvulcnt Fund is unique. « 

Mr. F. Levien, for many ye.irs secixit.try to tlie 
committee foj' general purposes, in his evidence 
before the royal commission in 1877, described 
the interjial administration of tlie stock ex¬ 
change in the following words: “ Tho adminis¬ 
tration of the stock exchange is voeted in two 
bodies, valioso functions arg distinct. First* 
come the managoi's, wlio represent the pro¬ 
prietors or shai’elioldcrs in the undeitaking, 
under tho decd^tf 1802 and 187% whoafo the 
executive of the laiullords of tlio house and 
premises, have control over all monies jwid for 
admission, fix annualljatho charge lor admission 
of members for ibe year ensuing, appoint all 
ollicials, except the secretary to the committee 
for general purposes and^tlio^official assigrfees, 
and superintend all matters connetted with the 
building, supplies, etc.” He g®ea on de¬ 
scribe the fimqfions of the gommittcc for general 
pur[)Oses, who arc the executive of tho sub-* 
scribers, and “have control*over th^business 
of the hpuse; make anc? administer the rules 
and regulations for the coftduct of the busincfls 
of the stock exchange ; adjudicate all §)icsTions 
.between members and com])laints against mem¬ 
bers by non-members, if desired to do so by thi 
latter. They investigate tho question whether 
their published reqmVcments have been com- 

* • » a T» * 
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plied with by govenimeute and comjianics asking 
for settlements or oflieial quotations, for loans 
or shares, and have vested in their hands the 
election by ballot of those who seek to become 
members of the stock exchange.” This com¬ 
mittee have been known to suspend or expel 
inembera for oUeiiees against the body, also for 
those against the public, seeing that such con¬ 
duct would be calculated to bring tho stock 
exchange into disrepute. On the whole, the 
management has been successful, and, again 
on the whole, is ajiproved by public opinion. 
New meinbcra are elected and old members re¬ 
elected on the first Monday in Marcli of each 
year. An ap))Ucant for mcmborsliip must be 
recommended by three members of at least 
four years’ standing, each of whom must pay 
£525 in case of default by tho new member 
within four years of his admission. The full 
entrance fee is £525 and the annual subscription 
£42. (See Urokbr; Deai.eii; JouiiBK.) a, K. 

lOxoiiANGE, Stock, Provincial, in Great 
Britain and Iukland. The best known of 
those are art :—Aberdeen with 14 members, Bel¬ 
fast 32, Birniinghara 60, Bradford 12, Bristol 
82, Cardiff 19, Cork 23, Dublin 87, Dundee 18, 
Edinburgh 74, Glasgow 266, Greenock 12, 
Halifax 9, Huddersfield 11, Leeds 27, Liver¬ 
pool 176, Manchester 104, Newcastle 16, Shef¬ 
field 89, and Southport 6 ; collectively (about 
the year 1910) 1037 monibera. 

All are organised associations managed by 
committees, and the aggregate of yearly busi¬ 
ness transacted is very great. It is noted that 
Clines of dispute and litigation between pro¬ 
vincial bfokers and clients are rare, and it is 
claimed on behalf of these institutious that uo I 
description of business in this countTy is oarried 
on with greater rapidity and accuracy thau that 
in which those exchanges are engaged. 

Up to the year 1890 tlie provincial exchanges 
' had no common understanding or orginisation; 
but in that year ^lie council of associated stock 
exchanges—that is to say of provincial stock 
exchanges—vaa established, a consultative body 
composed of delegates, generally the chairmen 
and deputy chairmen of tlie various exchanges. 
The council meets anmuUy, or more frequently 
in cases of emergency ; the presidency and ad¬ 
ministration being undertaken by tlie larger 
exchanges in turp. 'I'hc provincial exchanges 
have undertaken the revision and codification 
of stiJDk exchange rules with tho object of secur¬ 
ing ideutical avraug/unents iu q^rryiug on tho 
‘ousineas througllout the whole body of associated 
exohang^. - Thu^'the notice of the rule of tho 
•Manchester stock exchange committee [Ectmo- 
vmt, January 7,'191*1) is identical with that of 
the Loi^on stock'exchange, with the dill'crence 
that it is tngre sti'ingeuj; tliaii tho latter through 
'ihe reference to tho Prevention of Corruption 
^Act 1906raDd the rule that^*no momber of 
this exchange may divide coiiunissions with 


any one.” The first public action of this body 
was their successful attempt,securing the 
guarantee of share titles, to hvert from share¬ 
holders, in future, the disastrous pocsibilities 
opened out by the North Western Railway 
Comjtany’s now historical denial of their stock 
certificates. Tho London stock exchange de¬ 
clined to take action iu the matter, until the 
principle of indefeasible titles to securities had 
been acce[tl.cd by public bodies; tho Forged 
Transfers’ Acts, and the benefits resultiug from 
tlic.m, will, accordingly, always be aasociatod 
with the provincial cxcliaiiges, more especially 
with that of Liverpool, a member of which in¬ 
stitution having secured the paesing of these 
acts aud put them into operation. 

The business of the provincial stock exchanges 
consists largely of:—Transactions for invest¬ 
ment in British, Canadian, and American rail¬ 
way stocks ; dealings in share.s of insurance, 
banking, shipping, commercial and industrial 
undertakings. The application of tho Limited 
Liabilities Act adds largely to tho number of 
these undertakings. Being practically brokers’ 
markets, investors can tlicro ojjerate free from 
sueh profits as are absorbed by London dealers. 
Tlio Association of Provincial Stock and Share 
Brokers, a now organisation which held its first 
annual meeting, Juno 27, 1914 (7'imes, June 
29), promises to be useful. 

ExciiANr.E, Foreign. The tonn foreign ex 
change denotes the value at wliicli an amount 
quoted iu the currency of the country where 
the transaction originates is interchangeable 
with that of a foreign country. Tho (piotatiou 
of foreign cxchauge fixes tho market value, for 
I tlio time being, of foreign currency iu tho place 
wlicrein the quotation is made. For instance, 
if the French exchange is quoted in Loudon 
to-day at 25 frs. 20 e. for cheques on Paris, 
it means that for ^dvory Boveroign a London 
banker would buy or sell 25 frs. 20 o. in a 
cheque on Paris—one must say buy or sell, 
because it is most unlikely that he would dc 
both, for there is always a difieronco between 
buying and selling, therefore the quotation is 
generally twofold—for inlitanee 2.5 frs, 20 c. to 
25 frs. 25 c., mcaning''that tho London banker 
would give the public an order on Paris for 25 
frs. 20 c. for each sovereign he receives, orwould 
givo a sovereign for every 25 fi's. 25 c. otl'ered 
to him in tho shape of'b cheque on Paris. 

Ho thus loaves a margin of profit of 2A 
centimes in each pound, eitlier in buying or sclT 
ing, the actual exchange being 25 frs. 22^ o. 
This margin of'profit pays for the trouble and 
outlay involved in the transaction, which 
banker in London and his agent in Paris hat < 
to carry out. 

It is necessary to point out that these quota¬ 
tions constantly fluctuate for various reasons, the 
principal cause being the balanceof trade between 
difl'erent countries; let us cite an instance: 
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If operators ,in Franco soil in England goods 
or spourities a greater value than what 
English opoi'.aiors sell in France, the balance 
of trad^is aanl to bo against England ; conse¬ 
quently the quotation in I’aris for pounds 
sterling declines. There are, however, indirect 
inlUieuces on the exchanges between dillercnt 
countries; for exarnjile, England may owe 
money to the United States for wheat, cotton, 
or otiier commodities, while the Uiiitod States 
may owe money to France for silk or wine. 
In that case the Anu‘ri(;aii merchant would 


probably send to France bills drawn on England 
agaiiKst the goods which English incTcliants 
have bought Irom him. Hiose bills being .sold 
in Paris would tend to depress the quotation of 
pounds sterling in Paris, just as if England 
owed tlie money to I'raiice. We thus see that 
foHMgu exeliaaigcs })lay an imporUant part in 
facilitating the spttliiiiK'iit of debts due by one 
country to another, thus avoiding the cumbrous 
mode of ]Kiying intcrnatioiial indebtedness by 
the transmission of specie. 

Another cause of variation in foreign ex¬ 
changes is the inecjuaiiLy of tlio value of money 
in dillercnt commercial centres; money, like 
water, liiids its level, it flows, unless sumo 
obstacle iutcj'vcnes, to those countries where a 
blitter rate exists, untd it- eipialises those diJ'- 
fenmccs. Those obstiu-h's are tbe question of 
credit, and of the dissimilarity in tlie respective 
euriencics; where lliese things are equal, a 
dill'ercnce in discount rales will attract or rejx'l 
money fiom oiui country to another. i'’or 
instance, wlicn the Baring ciisis occurred in 
November 1890, the Bank of England raised 
its rate ol discount to 7 ]ior cent., which rate 
was maintnined tor some Lime, and was higher 
than tlie value of money in other commercial 
ccnti cs. d'lie ell'ectwus iir^mndiately ajqiarent; 
ajl foi’eign merchants ami bankers who had 
confidence in their London agents remitted 
money to obtiin a higher rate of discount than 
wlmt obknncd in their respective countries. 
These romittiinees acted on the foreign ex- 
clianges, causing tlic|i to rise to the gold export 
j)oint(sceGoLn I’oiNr.si jF oukksn Exomangks), 
necessitating the shipment of gold to London. 

Another elVcct of high discount rates is the 
dejircssion in tlic value of mercliandisc and 
securities, such as boyds and shares held on 
borrowed money. These arc sent to markets 
abroad where moiicf is cheaper, und naturally 
money is sent tc Loudon in payment of the 
goods and securities received. Another cau.se 
of fluctuations lu foreign exclflinge is internal 
disturbance, either social or tinancial, creating 
alarm and inducing the itrauHlcrenee of money 
from one country to another for safe custody. 

We have seen at intervals in Paris that dis¬ 


turbances have caiKscd the exchange on London 
to advance very rapidly in consequence of large 
mijlS b^ng sent to London for safe keeping. 


The season when English people migi’ate to 
the Continent is generally marked by a decline 
in the value of sovereigns abroad, and the ex¬ 
change is then said to move against this country. 
The quotation of oxefiango between countries 
using gold as the chief circulating medium can 
however only fluctuate between well-defined 
limits called the export or import gold points. 
Thus the exchange on London cannot for any 
length of time fall below 25 frs. 10 c., nor 
rise above 25 fi’s. 40 c.; because in the former 
case gohl would be sent from London to Paris 
to purcliase pounds sterliug, and in the latter 
case the reverse operation would take place, 
and gold would bo sent from Paris to London, 
d'ho ditlercm-e of 30 e. or 3d. per sovereign 
covers the freight and insurance, also the mint 
charge.s involved in converting the gold of one 
country into that of the other. 

There is, however, considerable difficulty at 
times in fixing the c.xchangc between this 
country and another which has a silver or 


jiaper currency. Sometimes the variations are 
gr(!at and rajud ; sometimes it is diflicult to fix 
a close ratio between buyers and sellers of ex¬ 
change on countries having a basis of circula¬ 
tion ditl'erent from our own. Let us take the 
exchange between this country and India, 
wliieh is the largest silver-using country in the 
world. The i-xchango in Londou on India 
varies materially and suddenly. On some occa¬ 
sions there has been no reasonable quotation for 
bills on our great dependency, because of the 
uncertain value of silver. The rupee dec-lined 
from tlie rate of 2s. -^d. in 1864, to the rat»of 
Is. 2§cl. ill August 1892, and subsequently 
even lower. These onormou.s fluctuations aroUfc 
from the variations in the gold price of silver 
in this country, but,the fluctuations in the 
exchanges between India and other silver-using 
countries has been very slight. • 

Thus llie exchange bctwy.n Shangliai ancf 
Calcutta did not vary so much during 
the year 1891 as the ipiotation between 
London and is ; in fact, fl* fluctifhtions 
bctwi'cn China and Jndia seldom exceed ^ per 
cent, which represents the cost of freight and 
insurance on transmifting silver between those 
countries. 

The gi’catest variation.s, however, arise in 
the exchanges between ihis pountry and those 
where there has been a suspen*ion of specie 
payments. The most notable^ instances are 
with Rus.s{a,4Spaiii, and jPortugal in Europe; 
and with Brazil, Chili, and Ai^entine inAraorica* ^ 
There is hardly a limit to tlm posgjbli deprecia¬ 
tion of ,a paper ciirreni^. We have noticed, 
with rcgaid to Argentina, a premium omgold 
of 300 per cent, or a reduction in th^valuo of 
. paper to one-fourth of its former gold value. 

All depends in these cases upon the quantity 
of ])aj)er money i.ssued, relatively to demand 
and to tl^^ absorbing'power of the country con- 
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oerucd and upon the credit of the government 
which is reapoiisiblo for the ultimate redem))- 
tlon of the j)aper currency. Wo know that 
almost every country has iiass(5d through this 
critical linancial stage; even in tliis country, at 
the beginning of the 19th century, gold has 
been quoted at a iivonduTU of over 50 per cent, 
as against Bank of England notes. At such a 
time the foreign exolmngcs were greatly adverse 
to this country, uii<l all gold was cxj)ortcd. 
I'ifty yc.irs ago the United States had a 
similar ex})enence of a forced ]ia{ier cuiTcncy 
with foreign exchanges all against that country, 
causing the exportation of gold ami silver to 
[)ay for war stoj os. We thus see that foreign 
sxchango act-s like a baroinotcr giving indica¬ 
tions of the linancial aspect in every country, 
acting e| a warning when a linancial storm is 
impending, I'.oiimsclling those who have too 
many ciigagemoiits afloat to take in sail; while 
in fair wcatiier it gives an assurance of smooth 
water ahead, administering a well-founded im- 
jMjtus to all who embark in legitiriiateenter[trisea. 

[See Goscheii, Foreign Exchanges.] s. M. 

Exchai^oe, Foiirion, practical working of. 
If it be sought to ap}>ly the theory of the 
foreign exchanges to jiractical ends, or ro draw 
trustworthy conclusions from their fluctuations, 
the following axioms should be noted. 

Firstly, the current rate of exchange is the 
price of a bill of exchange cither at usance or 
at sight. It iS not necessarily tho ratio at 
which ihc money of one country exchanges for 
the money of another. At a time wIk-u e.g. a 
chaque on Berlin is to be bouglit at 20’40 marks 
to the £, "it may be necn,.s8ary to pay 20‘20 for 
(Jerman gold coin (because it must 1)(! assumed 
that tho seller has been at t)io expense ol im¬ 
porting it); but 20'40 vv(^uld be called tlie rate 
of exchange, not 20-20. 

*S'cw)?n^///,ethe price of bills is governed by 
^he ordinary law^ of supply and ‘Aiemaud. 
When they grow scarce they grow dear, when 
they become plentiful they become cheap. If 
they become vr^ry dear, the woult^-bc purchasers 
look round to see whetlier there is anything 
else th(^ can remit to better advantage—pro¬ 
duce, lot us say, or sume particular stock 
exchange security, or one of tho precious metals 
—and, as soon as they discover such an article, 
they‘oease buying biljs, and tho price stops 
rising; if the^i-bccoine very cheap, the would-be 
sellers^onsideiwhethcr it might not I'ay better 
to employ tho money, standing at their credit 
(fcroad in the purchase of something—gold, say, 

’ or a foreign-bond—wliich is saleable at home, 
(nd immcaiatoly this bficomes feasi!)le they cease 
. offering bills, |in(t the*pricc 8to]is falliug, 

TlXnll^ the rate of exchange at A for cheques 
on B gjiu^ c.orre8j>ond, or tend to corrosjmnd, 
^^th th6 rate exchange at B for cheques ou 
,A,-BSsniniDg Uml credit has n^t been shaken 
nn either side, ami that- there exists a free 


market for cheque and cable transfer. Other¬ 
wise exchaiige-dcalera would picni'Q a speedy 
and easy profit. Thus if l^aris telephones 
“Cheque Loudon 25’26 ’’ while here K stands 
at 26‘24, bankers on both sides would instantly 
soil as much as possible, tho result being as 
follows:— 

Londun pays say X'5000 (amount of tlio Paris 
draft), and receives £5000 (proceeds of its draft 
on Paris for fr. 126,200 at 25*24). 

Paris pays fr.l 26,200 (amount of the Lomioii 
draft), but receives fr.126,100, proceeds ol 
its draft on London for £5000 at 26*26 ; 
showing without any outlay whatsoever, a 
gain of 100 francs. This is called arbitrage- 
businesa, and illustrates the manner in which 
tlio exchanges are actually regulated, for it is 
ol course obvious that iiiidur the inlluciice of 
such transactions tho rates in Pans and Ijondon 
will very speedily be brought to a level. 

Fouiihlg, as it is the custom of trade to give 
credit to tlie buyer who buys to sell again, most 
hills are drawn at a usance, varying from thirty 
days to six mouths, according to custom, and 
the usual exchange (juotatiou applies to bills at 
usance. Between tlm exchange for a bill at 
siglU and that for a bill at usance, the differ- 
cnco de[)cnd3 on the rate of interest prevailing 
in tho jdace upon which it is drawn. The 
usance, for example, of bills on Italy is three 
tmmths, and if interest in Italy rules at 4 per 
cent, a bill at usance should cost 1 per cent less 
Llian a bill at sight. 

Fifthly, as the bills drawn on London from 
abroad vastly outnumber the bills drawn on 
abroad from London, tho demand and supply 
of the (ormcT exercises u proportionately greater 
inlluenee over the course of the exchange than 
that of the latter. In other words, the actual 
rise or fall takes plqce on the foreign market, 
and London in most instances merely adjusto 
its rates according to the quotations telegraphed 
from abroad. 

Lastly, in those countries where the value of 
the cnneucy ost illates in relation to gold, tho 
exchange is subject to two diets of lluctiiations— 
to fluctuations of limited extent caused by 
changes in the ratio of supjdy to deinaiid. and 
to fluctuations of almost unlimited extent 
caused by changes in the value of tlie currency- 
medium. Thus, if the luormal e.xchange with 
a paper cun'ency country be 48d. per ^ gold, or 
$5 to £1, a rise in the gold* premium, which ia 
illimitable, from 200 per cent to 300 per cent 
would cAiise the exchange to move from I6d. 
per 8 pajier, or $15 per £, to 12d. per $ paper, 
or $20 per £. 

i [See Lord Goschen, Foreign Exchanges (Effing- 
I ham WilKon, 1863)—the classical work on this 
[ subject. For tlie calcnlations needed for "the 
I solution of tho problems encountered in the 
I merchant's every-day experience,” see especially 
the works of George Clare, A B Q tfi^ Foreign 
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KxrJianges (MacinillaTi, 1895).— A Money Market 
Primer (lilltiiigiim Wilson, 1893).—H. Dentsch, 
Arhilrage (Kif. WUson).—Ottomar Hiiiipt, Arbi¬ 
trages ^ Paritkfk 1894. Fmnklin Eschcr, special 
lecturer on ForeigiJExcliange at New York Univer¬ 
sity, ill MemoUs of Foreign Jixchange (Etl. Wilson, 
1910), give.'i an interesting exjilanatiou of the sub¬ 
ject from the point of view of the United States.— 
Hartley Withers, Money Changing^ 1913.] n. 0 . 

Exchange kutweicn Holland and Dutch 
India. (The guilder converted in this state¬ 
ment as 12 = £].) To the working 

of the cxclniiigo between Holland and Dutch 
India, it is necessary to describe the diiTcrent 
currency systems in force in the molher 
country and the, dependency. To begin with 
that of Holland. At the commencement of 
IbelOlhcenturytliesliitoof the currency in the 
Netherlands was very unsatis'actory. From 
early times silver had been the only standard 
of value, but an almost uuexamjiled variety of 
silver coin was in circulation, owing to the 
fact that, during the existence of the Republic 
of the United Nctheilaiid.s, nearly every province 
had a separ.a*R niliit. Gold coin liad also been 
struck, and was a medium of exelmngc at rates 
ofFieially fixed by the government; hut silver 
alone was legal tender until the year 1816, 
when (Act of 28Ui September) dual legal 
tender was introduced at the ratio of 15*87, 
between tlo) then cuiTont silver gilder of 200 
aas weighing 9*61 gi’ammes fine, and tlie ten 
guilder piece weighing 6-056 grammes fine gold. 

Gold being thus over-valued, as corn]iarcd 
with the biuictalhc ratio of 15i adopted by 
Franco in 1803, all the full weight silver coins 
were driven out of the country, and gold 
coin, struck acconling to the law of 1816, 
together with all the worn and clipped silver 
coin of carliei date, foraiod the only circulat¬ 
ing medium. * 

To remedy this Rt<ate of affairs it was enacted 
in 1839 (Act of 22iul March) that the historical 
guilder of the weight of 9*61 grammes fine silver 
jliould bo reduced to the weight of 9*4.5 grain 
fine, tlius raising tl^ ratio from 15-87 to 15*60 ; 
but the clipiung of the old coin continued on a 
most scandalous scale,*so that often a ]irrminm 
of 5 to 7^ I'cr cent had to be jiaid for full 
weight jacocs. A thoroughly cfliciont reform 
of the currency became indisiie.nsable, and a 
general rccoinage. of all tlio old silver money, 
struck before 183^ was accordingly ordered by 
the Act of 22nd May 1845. 

Within a conjde of years a nominal amount of 
86 millions of guilders old sSvor (£7,083,000) 
was withdrawn from circulation and converted 
into new coin, at a qpst of some 8 millions 
(£666,600), the operation itself being to a 
great extent facilitated by the still existing 
double standard, gold coin being available foi- 
the use of the public in adequate ([uantities. 
At the same time, the question whether the 


double standard system could be continued, 
became a matter of ample discussion in the 
press, and after lengthened debates in parlia¬ 
ment the law of 26th September 1847 was 
enacted, by which tin? monetary system of the 
Netherlands was based on the silver standard 
only, Avith the silver guilder of 10 grammes and 
fine tui the unit, all the gold coins in the 
hands of the public being withdrawn from 
circulation and demonetised. 

Thisdeci.siun was taken when nothing yet had 
transpired about the Californian and Australian 
gold-fields. That only became known to the 
world a couple of years later ; nothing, there¬ 
fore, can be more erroneous than the assertion, 
often made, that the final adojition of the silver 
standard as basis of the inoneUi)*y system of tho 
Netherlands originated in the fear of a probable 
fall in the value of gold. The greater con¬ 
venience of silver for domestic purposes w’an 
the ])i-incipal motive for a relorm which at that 
time jierlcctly answered llie purpose. 

The. rccoinage of tho old silver coins being 
completed in 1849, a beginning was made in 
tho following year by withdrawing the gold 
ten and live giidder pieces from circulation. 
Of these g. 172 millions (£14,333,300) had 
been coined and delivered to the public, but 
scarcely one - tliird of that amount, say 
g.60 millions (£4,166,600) was presented for 
exchange against the state notes nmntbil]ctJ.e)i). 
Those notes were intended to he issued os a 
toniporary medium of exchange onlyj but os 
the public became accustomed to them they 
proved so convenient tliat up to Oct. 1, 1904, 
they formed part of the currency ol the country 
to a limited extent—varying between 10 pil¬ 
lions (£833,300) originally and later 15 millions 
(£1,250,000). 

All the gol<i coiAs received from the public 
were sold on government accounj at a loss of 
1 niilli'jn of guilders (£83,300), and altogetlgir 
tbe reform of the cuiTcni^, including the re¬ 
coinage of the old silver money, and the 
demonctisatioi^ of the former^gold cpin, has 
been cflectccT at a cost of about 10 millions 
(£830,300). • ^ , 

Since that datc^ 1847, the slate of the 
currenoy became most satisfactory iii every 
respect, and certainly no new reform would 
have been thought of if the monetary.policy 
of tho iioiglibouring *couiftries had remained 
unaltered. But in 1872 tho qders of Germany 
deemed it ^dvisable to introduce gold as tho 
standard olilie newly-iAmstitutcd Empire, vid 
it soon became evident that Holland could not 
remain iiidiircrcnt to t4ie intended feform of the 
Geman currency. * 

In October 1872, therefore, the* Dutch 
governinciit appointed a special commission to 
consider tlio subject and to advise as to^thc 
measures iicccssary in the interests^ of th« 
oountry. ami in I^ecember the commission re- 
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ported that it would be imposaible for Holland 
to retain the silver standard cshiblished by the 
Act of November 1847, were all her neighbours 
to adopt gold as their standard of val no. Accord¬ 
ing to their views the iliost desirable solution 
of the question for Europe in general would be 
the adoption by the leading monetary powers 
of the double standard—admitting the free 
coinage of both gold and silver as legal tender 
at the same fixed ratio of value. Tlicy con¬ 
sidered that a great stability of value for both 
metals would be the result of the compensatory 
action of that sy.stem, if introduced throughout 
the whole of Europe ; that Holland alone would 
bo powerless iii the matter, and therefore that 
it would be indispeiisahlo for Holland to adojiL 
the single gold standard should Germany decide 
upon that line of action, and that, in the mean¬ 
time, without abrogating the law of 184 7, the 
further coinage of silver on privatiiaccountshonld 
at once be restricted or stopped altogether. 

In conformity with the recommendation of 
the commission, iho closing of the Utrechl 
mint for piivato coinage of silver was ordered 
by the law of 21st May 1873, and on Oerniany 
establishing the gold sUiiidard by the law of 9th 
July 1873, a bill was submitted to the states 
general, proposing the introduction of a legal 
tender currency of ten and live guilder jnoces in 
gold, and the wiClidrawal from circulation of the 
silver standard coins issued under tlic currency 
regulations of 1847. The bill, however, was 
rejected *, mattcre remained as they were until 
the middle of the year 1875, when, according 
to tjje law of 6th June, the mint was oj)encd 
to the public for the coinage of ton guilder pieces 
of^ •048 grammes fine gold, to be legal tender 
concurrently with the silver guilder, the further 
coinage of which romainod prohibited. 

Thus the system of th^ if/ilon hoitenx was 
introduced the Netherlands, an<i, though it 
isinf course open to the greatest objec<rjona, it 
must be adknowledgM that, up to this moment, 
it has caused no serious inconvenience or mis¬ 
chief whatever.,, As a rule, the Valance of trade 
is in favour of Holland, and bullion accordingly 
flows in freely. But occasionally the tide turns, 
as was the case in 1882, when a strong demand 
for export sot in and the bank’s stock of gold, 
which about the middle of 1880 had amounted 
to 80,000,000 of gilders (£6,666,600), do- 
creasod to bolo^ 6,000,000 (£416,600). The 
defect 0 ^ the system then became evident. If 
once the gold stock of the counipy were ex- 
haaisted, silver woUd tecome the regulator of 
the ourroncj without ahy other limit to the 
depreciaticfii of’the oiirmicy and a correspond¬ 
ing rise in the foreign ^.’changes tlian the price 
of W tfilver in tiie Tiondon market, 
j, . To prefect the general intei'csts of the 
-Ijpimtry e^inst the-serioifs dangers eventually 
oemin to result from such an unsettled state 
of^airairs, a bill Was passed (Act df 27th April 


1884) empowering the govcrjinmut, as soon as 
the state of the ciiiTeiicy slwuld render it 
necessary, to withdraw from circulation, and tn 
sell in the ojien market, silvVr coin *to the 
amount of 25,000,000 of guilfiers (£2,083,300, 
at 12 gs. =£1) and to buy gold with the pro- 
cecfls. Up to tljis moment, however (Febiiiary 
1911) there has never been any need to put this 
measure- \\hi(d] in iho full iiouse of the term 
may be considered as the safety valve of the 
])rcscnt curremey sysioiii of Holland—into force. 
The law ol 1881 ia the nno(iui\ofal acknow¬ 
ledgment of the principle that the state is 
responsible for the muintoiiance of the gold value 
of the silver currency, and that it is one of the 
first duties of every govcniment that lias imiiosed 
a sLuudiird of value upon its subjcctii to take 
every reasonable jirccaiitioii in iU power to pre¬ 
vent that standard from flnctnatiiig. 

'i’lie curreney system which lias now been 
in force in Jlollaud for about forty years, 
though defective in jiriiieiplc, lias fully ans\\^rcd 
the reqnirnmonts of the country, and it may 
remain unaltered for many yeai’s more niilosi 
it breaks down throiigli the immense profit to 
bo made by unscrupulous persons in manufac¬ 
turing illicit coins of exactly the same weight 
and standanl as the legal ones. But if this 
bccome.s the ease, it will not only he Holland 
but nearly the whole continent that will ha^e 
to face a dilticulty of the greatest magnitude, 
tliesoluLioiiol Avhich may make an iiileuiatiomil 
uiideratauding with respect to money matters 
more urgent than ever. 

Having thus described the system of cunency 
in force in Holland, we will now turn to that 
of her Indian pr>ssessLous. 

In Dutch India the state of the currency 
was for many yearn even wor.sc than it was in 
the mother country before the reform of 1847 
was eflocted, and even tlie government itself* 
wn.s instrumoatal in wilfully perverting the 
currency of the colony. 

Tlio erroneous idea ])revailod tliat the wants 
of the native pojnilation wore on too limited 
a scale to require the pr^ious metals lor a 
general medium of excl^^nge, and that it was 
in the interest of “the good poo}ile of those 
countries to increase the circulation of copper 
coin as nmcli as ]tossiblc” {Decree of ike 
(lovcmor-Gcneral of Dutcii, DuI'm, of 25th June 
1818). Heneo the government continued for 
years to clfcct the bulk of ita payments in 
copper money, the so-called doits {duiUn), 
which were imported in large quantities frciin 
Holland with tli^! unavoidable result that all 
the good money formerly issued was driven out 
of the country. Silver was still the legal 
standard, and the silver guilder the unit of 
.account, but virtually only copper remained as 
the gcucral circulating medium for the whole 
community. A general depreciation of the 
currency was the natm'al eonseqnenoe of ihifr 
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state of affitire, a loss of 25 to 30 per cent 
having to be ij^niTcd on every remittance to 
Holland or elacwlierc. 

Tlic flblony fiiiffered severely for many years 
under this miaeraSle and scandalous condition 
of the currency. At last the government be- 
CAme aware that measures of a most stringent 
character ought to be taken to resettle currency 
matters on a satisfactory basis. By the law of 
Ist May 1851 the monetary system of the 
mother country, as regulated by the law of 
1847, was introduced in Dutch India, and 
since that time nothing has been left undone 
by the inithorities to secure the colony the 
beiK'lit oi' a tliorouglily ollicicnt curjviicy. For 
some ('oiiscoutive years large a]ii]imcnts of silver 
coin from Hollaiui to Java weie made on govern¬ 
ment account, between 1854 aud 18G0, 90 
millions of guilders (.£7,.500,000). I'.very- 
where an onpoiLunity was odcrod to exchange 
silver for tJie circulating copjter money, and 
thu.s a loiig-wislicd-fur rofonii was otfeeted at a 
cost to the slate of about 20 niillioiis of guihh;rs 
(£1,G66,(;00). 

Ever hitu’c tliat date the eondititin of the 
cuiTcncy in Dutch India has been as satis¬ 
factory, nay as perfect, .ns in tiie mother 
country itself; oven ihc late silver crisis leav¬ 
ing it allngntlior nivili'cited in (•onso(|ucnce of 
the measures taken by the government to 
laep the currency at tho standard value by 
closing the Utrecht mint, not only for the 
liome, blit also lot tlie colonial coinage. 
Having no mint of its own, Dutch Duiia 
has always been snjijilicd with the money 
required j'or circulaiioii by s])ecie imports from 
Holland, the staudard coin being exactly 
identical, and tlic. stock of .silver legal tender 
money available in Holland has till now been 
more, than siitlicient lo meet tlic requirements 
rfif the circulation of tho colony. 

Thus a very close link exists between the 
currency of Dutch India and that of Hol¬ 
land. At first it was thought that silver 
might remain the sLuiidavd in the ea.'^teni 
possessions of the jjcingdom, whatever reform 
might be introduced iq tho monclary system of 
tho mother country ; but gradually the convic¬ 
tion jtrevailcil that, equally witli tliu people of 
Holland, the Indian subjects wore entitled to 
protection from the.difliculties in which the 
action of a depreciating ourrency must necessarily 
involve them, and»to remove all uncertainty os 
to the standard of value in tho colony the law 
of 28th March 1877 decided that gold ten 
guilder pieces should from iHiai date be legal 
tender in Dutch India,—thus e.stablishing the 
monetary sy.stcm of the colony on exactly the 
same basis as in Holland. 

Mcanwliile no gold whatever is to be found, 
in circulation in Dutch India ; but the lack of 
gold has novel' caused any inconvenience, and 
is in fact of no oonsequeuce so long as the 


circulating silver money fetches tho full value 
of gold for payments in Holland, More than 
once Dutch India has had to face an unfavour¬ 
able balance of trade, making the export oi 
specie unavoidable (TaBle A), but the rale of ex- 

Table A. 

Imports and lixporls of Silver Coin 
from and to JIollaTid. 


(The piilldcr converted as I2=s.fil.) 
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_ 

1890 

833,333 

— 

219,100 

— 

1S91 

83,.333 

_ 

- 

804,100 
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100,090 

— 

345,067 

73.0,333 

1893 

83,333 

— 

_ 

_ 

lK9i 

83,33.3 

— 

332 

— 
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_ 

— 
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51,230 

_ 

4,542 

_ 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

1S98 

133,383 

_ 

_ 

300 

1K99 

_ 

_ 

075,600 

_ _ 

1900 

198,750 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1901 

170.000 

_ 

. 

7.50,154 

1902 

— 

_ 

12,022 

250,000 

1903 

83,333 

_ 

_ 

— 

1904 

91,007 

— 

— 

— 

19(15 

350,000 

— 

1,479 

___ 

IW) 

37.5,000 

— 

83,333 

— 

1907 

583,333 

— 

4,107 

— 

1003 

— 

— 

— 
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Hntavia Tiaizs of lixchangcfor UatiK Dills. 


Ycais. 

AmBtcrdam 
six months’ dat.«. 
(PartrlOO) 

Tjondon 

bIx nionljis' slglit. 

12) 


■& 

E 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Si) 

I 

188.8 . 

103 

inift 

102A 

11-85 


11 *7 A 

18S9 

I02J 
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lOl} 

J 1-97.5 

11-70 

ii-m 

1890 
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99| 

HH»i 

l2'05 

n-so 

11-925 

1891 

101 

99| 

1003 

12-05 

11-925 

11-970 

1892 

1011 

991 

lOOfi 

12-10 

ll-#0 

12- 

1893 

102i, 

•100 

101* 

12 05, 

11-825* 

11-04 

1894 

101* 

100 

1001 

120.5 

11-90 

11-975 

1S95 

lOl'it 

100* 

imA 

12-125 

12-025 

12-075 

1890, 

lOli 

100 

lonj 

12-1.5 

12'W5 

12-09 

1897 

lOlJ 

]OOi 

i»10l 

12-00 

11-94 

12- 

1898 

1011 

JOOl 

101 

12* 

11-90 

11-9.5 

1899 

102*_ 

loof 

101« 

11-OS 

11-80 

11-875 

1900 

102| 

loiS 

102^ 

1T8C 

11-79 

11-825 

1901 

101^ 

looj 


12-01 

11-84 

sai-04 

1902 

lOU 

lOOi 

100(1 

12-075 

11-02.5 

12- 

1903 

lOlj 

lOOi 

101 fV 

12- • 

11-875 

11-94 

1904 

lOli 

looi 

im 

ll-OCi 

11-01 i 

11-94 

190.5 

mi 

101 

1013 

IT 925 

U-8.5 

11 -89 

1906 

io!;i 

101| 

lO'-Y, 

11.90 

11-77.5 

11-84 

1907 

102J 

1021 

loru 

11^825 

11-67.5 

1P7J 

1908 

lll2i 

10l| 

loaj 

«l-94 

11-725 

- 

11-88 : 
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change iiovcr exceeded (ilie bullion point of gold 
(see Goi.n Points in Fokeign ExcimNoiis), 
since silver could always be used asTremittance 
to Holland in order to effect payments there, 
or to jnirchase sterling bills in Amsterdam foi 
payments in England. 
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In consequenco rates of exchange at Batavia 
—tho Hnaucial centre of Dntcli India—liave 
maintained a most remarkable steadiness during 
tho lest forty years, as shown in table B, see 
page 775, to ox]»lain whicSi it may bo added that 
the way of quoting tho rate of bills drawn on 
Amsterdam is exactly the reverse of tho quota¬ 
tions for sterling paper. For the latter tlie ' 
Dutch Indian currency is tho fluctuating term, ' 
the quotation consisting of a varj ing number ! 
of guilders and cents to bo paid for the pound 
Btciiing. In the exchange between Batavia and 
A.n.«b rdain, on the other hand, the latter place 
gives the “uncertain” a quotation of 101, 
meaning that g. 100 Dutch Indian curroncy 
gives claim to g. 101 Netherlands cuiTcncy. 
Thus it is obvious that a rise in the quotation 
of bills on Aiiistordam must correspond to a 
decline in steiling quotations, [See Exchange, 
Foreign, practical working of,] 

During the last forty years in drawing from 
Java tho c.xtreme rates for Dutch bills have 
been 99^ and 104^, and for English bills 
g. 12']5 and g. 11 *376, thus showing a fluctua¬ 
tion of only r>|- j)or cent for the former, and 7 
per cent for tlic latter bills. Since 1875, wlicii 
tlie groat fall in tho price of bar silver sot in, 
nites have not fluctuated more than 2^ or 3 per 
cunt. Thus Dutch India has boon sjvired the 
disturbance in money and exchange matters 
which has caused so much inconvenience and 
loss in British India, 

By tht law of December 31, 1903, renewing 
the charter of the Nctliorlands bank, ]»cnver 
was granted it to issue notes of 10 guilders 
(16s. 8d.), And simultaneously tho state notes 
wcjfi withdrawn from circulation. Since thon 
the regulation of tho lidnciaiy currency ol Hol¬ 
land has remained in the hands of the bank 
under the regulations ordered by law. 

[But the facj ia not to be overlooked that the 
wtele structure of the currency of Dulcii India 
must colIajJse in case Holland is forced by circum¬ 
stances to complete its monetary reform by the 
<lemoncti,saHnn of the silver actu|lly circulating 
as full legal toifder money. Theft the colony 
would be obliged to follow, ani it is therefore not 
at all impiJssiblo that at some future period even 
the Eastern Archipelago niay%.ppear in the market 
for the sale of ailver and the purchase of gold, 
unless it may still be practicable to arrive at an 
intamaftonal understanding about tlie free coinage 
of silver as propo%id origiiially in tho report of the 
Duteh cusrencycoiwmission of 1872.] n. p. v. d. b. 

[Ratio of silver to gold in Holland, |aking mint 
ebasges into account^ 15*^25 to 1.] 

• ExCHANOK BEITVEUN GrEAT BRITAIN AND 
Bui’fisH iHlftiC^The d»oj) in tho value of 
silver, commencing after 1867 (see Latin 
Union), •compelled fhp govemmeiit of British 
^dia to luaTo in 1893 an arrangement for its 
femittanoes betw’eeu India and London, similar 
In many I'espects to that in existence between 
^oBaiid and the Dutch Indies (so^Xchange | 


BETWEEN Holland and Dut(;h India). Tin 
rate at which council bills wore ^ned iii London 
was se[)arated from the price of silver. In 
order to elli'ct ibis, the coiiiAgo of rtfpees in 
India on jirivate account Wa^ suspended, with 
a view to the introduction of a gold standard. 
The Indian govcrniiicni had been anxious that 
this stf“[i slioulfl be tak(’u; but tlio home govern¬ 
ment desired that a tliorough examination into 
tlie whole matter should bo previously made. 
A departmental committee was appointed, con¬ 
sisting of Lord Hersebell, afterwards lord 
eliancellor, chairman, otlier mcniberR bring Mr. 
Lconaid, now Lord, Courtney, Sir Thomas 
after\vard.s Lord, Fairer, Sir Reginald, now L<ird, 
Welby of the treasury, Mr. Arthur (»odloy, 
now jjord Kilbrackon, of the India oflice, Sir 
llicliard Strachey, and the late Mr. B. W. 
Currie, who was a nicmtier of the council of 
India and of the firm of Glyn and Co, The 
committee considered tho proj)osal8 of the 
Indi«an government, which aimed at jixiiiffthe 
exchange at the rate of Is. 6d. ))er rujiee. This 
rato the committee did not odnjit; the market 
rate being at the time (June 1893) approximat¬ 
ing to Is. 2d. for tile rupee. The general con- 
cliisions of the committee, in their report to the 
Bccrctary of state for India, Lord Kimberley, 
we-ro tliat “wliilo conscious of the gravity of 
the suggestion, we cannot, in view of the sorioiis 
evils with which the government of India may 
at any time bo confronted if iiiatLors arc left as 
they aro, advise yonr lordsliip to over-rule tlie 
proposal for the closing of the mints and Llio 
adoption of a gold standard, which that govern¬ 
ment, with their responsibility and deep ini crest 
in the success of the measures suggested, have 
submitted to you. But wc consider tliat the 
following modification of these proposals are 
advisable:—The closing of tho mints against 
the tree coinage of silver should be accompaiiiodt 
by an announcement that though closed to the 
public, they will be used by the government for 
the coinage of rupees in exchange for gold, at 
a ratio to be thon fixed, say Is. 4d. per rupee ; 
and that in the govcnmient|Lreasurics gold will 
be received in sstisfactioi^ of public dues at the 
same ratio.” The Indian goveruraent acted 
immediately on this reoominondation, and an 
act was passed in the council at Calcutta (Juno 
1893) oaiTying the rciKq-t of tlie coinraitten 
into effect, and fixing tho rate at Is. 4d. 

The action of the govern*iont in 3 893 was 
immediately followed by. a rise in the selling 
rate of India council bills in London from about 
Is. 2d. to Is, 4d, ftr the rupee, and by a rather 
more than coiTosponding fall in tho market 
price of silver. Suggestions have been made 
to bring tlie rate for council bills upwards to 
3,8. 6d., and ultimately to about Ss. for thw 
rupee. It remains to bo seen wl^et^er the 
Indian government will iiavc •nflic'.out control 
over the market for bills to enable il to carry 
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this into cfTuot. Nor can the infliionce on the 
coinage legislatXoii of otiicr countries—as for 
example on tlu: United States of America—or 
on the Tate ot c vc^angc in the trade with other 
silrer-using countries be stated at })rescnt, or 
the elfect wliicli may be produced on tlie trade 
of British India, or on the condition of the 
people. One rcbult, if the measure continues 
to operate, will bo the formation of the largest 
‘‘token’-' circulation of coins that lias been 
known in modem times, as the rupee will cir¬ 
culate at the rate which the government fixes 
it at relatively to gold, irrespective of tlic gold 
price of uncoined silver ; while for the present, 
at all events, there is no gold coin current to 
represent the rupee. A further result will he 
the oiiLiro sejiaration of the rate for the bills 
on India from the market value of the ordinary 
circulation of the oouiilry. The council bills 
arc, as was desiicd, issued at tlio rate lixed 
for tlio time by the Indian govcniTneut. Tlic 
arrangements, in so far as tliey are based on an 
authoritative rate lixed by a government lor 
monetary transactions, and a fixdl ratio be¬ 
tween gold and silver arc similar in sonic points 
to those on which bi-metallic systems have been 
foni.dcd ; but while this is the caso, the leading 
priiu;i].le o!' bi-incUllism, namely, the power 
of tlie subject to have his bar silver or liar 
gold coiniul into money and to be able to pay 
his debts with either metal so coined, is entirely 
absent. The success of tlie plan depends solely 
on tlio power which the Imlian Council may 
be able to exert over the T/mdon market. The 
Indian Coinage Acts of 1890 and 1906 enacted 
that “gold coins, whether coined at Her 
Majesty’s Royal Mint in England, or at any 
mint ertablishc<l in pursiiaiioo of a procla¬ 
mation of Her Majesty as a branch of Her 
Majesty’s Royal Mint, 8lii|ll be a legal tender 
isi payment or on account at the rate of 
fifteen rujiees for one sovereign.” No sueh 
gold coins have yet (1914) been struck at any 
mint in India. 

No rel'erencB has boon made in this state¬ 
ment to other poinV, many of great wciglit, 
connected with this question, such as the 
possibility of private coinage — in the va.st 
region of India, much of whicli is not under 
the control of our govornmont—of spurious 
silver rupees cquaRy valuable with those is.sucd 
by authority, an operation which would be very 
profitable to the ctiner (this, however, up to 
the present, 1911, docs not appear to have 
been carried on to any very ^rge extent)—of 
the elfect on the Indian cultivator of the soil, 
who will now be deprived of the rcsonrec which 
silver, in the form of oniamonts, has been to 
him in time of famine—or of the result on the 
trade of other silver-using countries. 

The measure was designed to prevent the 
rate from dro]'ping lower, but it will have the 
eifeot of storcotypiug the loss entailed by the 


fall in oxcliange both on the government and 
on private individuals at tlio point at present 
fixed. 

[See lieport qf the Cov)gtiiUet appointed to inquirt 
into the Indian Currency, 1893.— Correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State, 1893. Comp. Ecm. Journal, Sept. 1893. j 

[Ratio of silver to gold in India, witli rupee at 
la. 4d., taking mint charge into acet., 22'37 to 1,] 

Excjungk, In’tejinal. One factor in the 
calculation of all exchanges is the cost of the 
truiismisaion of bullion, including therein the 
cost of actiiol transport and tlie risk and trouble 
involved. In the foreign exchanges these 
charges arc in a general way concealed by the 
fact that tlie two sides arc in terms of dillcrent 
cniTencies ; and they arc modified by the com¬ 
petition of bills of exchange, according to the 
siij'ply and demand of wliieli will be the jiro- 
])orti<in of such charges which a remitter will 
have to bear. The same expenses attach to the 
settlement of transactions between dilferent 
jiarts of the same country, but they are rendered 
more apparent by beuig expressed in the form 
of a commission or premiimi. They arc also 
usually more uniform, as they are not aflected 
by momcntiiry coin])etition, but are govenieo 
by the condition of the banking system, tending 
gradually to diminish in pro[)ortion to the oom- 
pletcncss of ila develo]*ment. 

In this country the facilities for internal 
exchange are considerable, and its cost has been 
brought to a low point The post-otlice system 
of money orders, and of postal notes and orders, 
fumishos the means of remitting small sum* to 
almost every village, at acost tliat hascbntimially 
dficrcoaod us the facilities ollcrcd have increasei. 
In tlic first quarter of the 19th century re¬ 
mittances could only in uic to a few towius, and 
at a cost of about 2^ per cent. At the present 
time the number of points to, or fr«m, which re¬ 
mittance^ may be made basg-isen to upwards 
10,000, whilst the cost may not imich exceed one- 
half per cent. For larger .sums remittances were 
formerly inadealSy bankers' draf^. or bartk post 
bills, the charges which were defrayed partly 
by a direct commission, and partly byadeferrod 
payment. At the pr^feent time, \)y means of the 
country cheque clearing (see. Clearihg Sys¬ 
tem), remittance may bo made throughout the 
whole of England and MJalesfl-bsolutcly without 
cost, whilst for the collection ef drafts other 
than cheques, and for all collectffins in SSotlaiid 
an>l Ireland, %ho cost has teen brought generally 
to about ol' 1 per cent Tlfis result is greatly 
due to the spread of branch banking (§eo Hanks, 
Enolanj) ANT) Wales).* 

In the United States iTie dcvelopme/jt^of the 
national banking system (see Banks, ^ rio.vAL, 
U.S.A.) has led to remarkable results in tlie 
same direction. This system was established tu 
1865, at which time the cost of Bonthern and 
western %xchango ori New York was from \ tc 
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]ier cent, and oven for different parts of the 
state of New York it was ^ per cent. The diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining? reliable remittances was even 
more serious than its coa^. as the notes or drafts 
of banks in any state were frequently (juitc use¬ 
less but a few miles beyond its borders. J5y 
1890 the rates of commission or premium, on 
internal exchange, had so far declined that they 
ranged from 1 cent per $100 of 1 per cent) 
in some small states, as Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire, up to 21 cents per $100 of 1 
per cent), iu Nevada, Texas, and some other I 
states. The inHuenco of Ihi' Hank Act of 1913 | 
on inlernnl exchange rcmaiiiH to bo seen. 

In France tlie Rank of France, through its 
mimorous branches, has long afforded consider¬ 
able facilities for internal oxc.bango, which have 
increased in recent years by the still more 
numerous branches of other banks, n. w. b. 

Exouanoie of Notes (in reference to the 
note oii'culation in Scotland). All the banks 
now (1914) carrying on business in Scot 
land are banks of issue. They aro nine in 
number, and there is a stringent system main¬ 
tained of exchange of notes once a day in every 
town in which there arc t\vo or more banks. 
In the case of a bank holding the notes of 
another bank not represented in its town, these 
are remitted to the issuing banks at short in- 
tcirals. On Saturdays thci'c is an afternoon 
as well as a morning exchange, so tliat the re¬ 
turns of circulation made at the close of business 
on Saturdays, as required by the terns of the 
Bank Act of 1846, exhibit the amount of notes 
thoR in active circulation, i.e. in the pockets 
and tills 8f the people. No bank ever issues 
thft notes of any one of the other banks. 

The notes arc, by the system described above, 
“cleared” to a great extent independently ot 
the ordinary settlement of drafts and bills 
between the S)anks. The system is a very con- 
TOnient one, and sp^ves the banks coifcerncd a 
great deal of labour. 

All clearing-house balances, other than those 
arising* at th^ Edinburgh cleAring-housc, are 
settled by drafts on Edinburgh, which jiass 
through*the olearing-houae there, and the 
balances of the Edinburg clearing-house are 
settled bi-weekly by transfers of cash made in 
London four days later. Interest at 3 per cent 
is paicl by the debtor banks on balances until 
the date of linid settlement in Loudon. 

ExcSauge Hiiokeb. Unlike the bill-broker 
(see Bill-Brokinj^), Miho in most iaaes is really 
B^dealer in bills, which ie buys and sells for his 
'own accouiW’r^ibc exchange ox foreign bill broker 
if strictly what the title of liis calling implies, 
namely, an intermedi^ or negotiator between 
the buyers*and selloYs of bills of exchange drawn 
on fori^gn countries. ^ 
ySuch bills fall into two classes ; those drawn 
fronj the provinces, and those (J^awn from, or 
tkfld in. London. As regards the firmer, all 


practically pass through the country bankei 
into the hands of his Loj^oii agent for 
negotiation, and, as the latter doe.s not attend 
’Change, they arc, withou^t ' exceptio'h, Rohl 
through brokcr.s. In the case, however, ol 
London-drawn paper, or of such as is reinittiKl to 
London houses, the seller is quite at liberty, if 
he so chooses, to go on ’Change and save tlie 
brokerage by offoniig the bill for sale himself; 
but he usually finds it to his advantage to em¬ 
ploy ii skilled agent. 

The exchange broker must be sufficiently 
familiar with foreign law and cnstoui to be able 
to point out and explain any irregularity of 
form, .stamp, or endorsement, etc., in the bills 
that pass through his hands. lie ought also 
to be competent, besides luiowiiig the present 
state of the exchange, to form an opinion as to 
ils jirobahle course, in onlcr to advise his client, 
if need be, when best to buy or sell. He is 
also expected, when executing a buying order, 
to ]iTotecL his client’s interest by cxercis’lng a 
due regard to the financial and moral standing 
of the parties to the bill. 

On uouelmling a bargain, the broker makes 
it legally binding by passing a contract note to 
both parties, giving partieuiur.s of tlie bill and 
specifying the rate at which it lias beim sold. 
In the buyer’s copy he also fills in the name of 
the party who has to deliver, and in the sellcr’f 
that of the ]iarty who has to receive and ]iay. 
I’aymeiit, it may be added, is not effected 
through the broker, as in stock exchange traua- 
actions, but the prineij)als settle direct on the 
following day. The cliargh for brokerage is 
nominally one ])(“r mille (‘is. per cent), but ia 
subject to modification. Brokerage accounts 
aro rendered once a year. 

The gi’owing tendency to effect settlements by 
bill on lioridon, instead of by bills drawn from 
England on abroad, is stnkingly illustrated by 
the fact that, notwithstanding the enormous 
increase in our foreign trade in the last half- 
century, the number of exchange brokers has 
only nscii, according to the Post-Office Directory, 
from 13 in 1841 to 15 infl911, as against an 
increase during that piTiod in the miiiiber of 
London stock brokers from 343 to upwards of 
6000, with over 2300 clerks besides. Q. 0. 

Excuanoer, Royal. The chief functions 
of the king’s or roy?l exchanger were as 
follows: to buy bulliou for coin save where 
private mints existed, to eifchangc current coin 
of one metal or denomination for that of others, 
and to exchange foreign and English coins. 

In the reign of Henry I. wo find this office 
and that of moneyor united and vested in one 
person. But this union did not continue. 
Succeeding kings separated the office of ex- 
' changer and dcvelojied its constitution. Thus 
Edward I. had tables of Exchange set up in van- 
ous places, as York, Dover, Canterbury, etc. 
i In addition to the other and more ordinary ser' 
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vifoBwlaeli lie performed, the oxclioiigor and Ins 
subordinates wcr!\ entrusted with the important 
duty of so discharging Ins otiico that the export 
of precidhs mctal^ from the country might be 
prevented. Ho continued a royal functionary 
and in discharge of his duties till the reign ol 
Henry VIII. Tlieu the complaints of the gold¬ 
smiths and the advice of Sir Thomas Gresham 
were listened to, and in 15119 the office of the 
royal exchanger was abrogated on the ground 
that its charges and action impeded ti'afljc. 
Despite a nominal restoration in 1.546, the 
previous date may he regarded as marking the 
termination of this restraint on the exchange. 
Statesmen and theorists were, however, very 
much divided as to the expediency of this action, 
and the ])rot.ests against the extinction of the 
office proceed from well-known men, as for in¬ 
stance, Sir Robert Cotton. 

Its recons: itution wtis mooted at the very 
l>eginning of the reign of Charles 1. (in 1626). 
The goldsmiths were heard in opposition in the 
])rivy council, but did not prevail. On 2.5th 
May 1627 the revival of the exchanger was 
aniinnnced, anti the king appointed “Henry, 
Earl of Holland, and his deputies, to have 
the office of our chaiige.s, exehanges, and out- 
chaiigcs, whatsoever, in England, Wales, and 
Ireland," for a period of thirty-ono years. 
The goldsmitljH petitioned, and the Hou.s« of 
Commons protested against this luconstitutcd 
office. The Earl of Holland ofl'ering to aubiiiit 
his ofiice to the judgment of the latter body, a 
debate took place, and it was agreed that it was 
n “grievance." No steps seem to have been 
taken to exercise any jurisdiction, and no 
attempt was made sub.scipicntly to revive this 
ancient ('flice, 

[Ruding’syln/'fi/.^e/' the Coinnrje .— Mac]ilierson, 
Aniiah of Commerce.—FcejJera; and MSS. 
authorities,] E. c. K. o. 


EXCHEQUER. 

Exchequer, Early Histoitof, p. 77f); Exchequer, prrseiit 
constitution of, p. 781, ICxciieqU'-r, Scotland, p. 7S4 ; 
Exchequer Bill, p. 784 ; IxchequuT Bill, History of, 
p. 784 ; Ex'-hequer Bond, p, 785 ; Exchequer Bond, 
fllsloiy of, p. 786; Kxoliequer, Closing of, 1672, p. 78(i. 

Exchequkk, Eakly His’I’oiiy of. The 
Exchequer, i.e, the derailment of government 
which superintended and managed the king’s 
revenues, and into Vhich all dues were jiaiJ, 
appears as an organised part of the stato system 
in Norman times. In Earl;^ English times 
there seems to have been a treasury, soraetinios 
at Winchester, sometimes at Westminster, 
while a hoard was kept ifi tho king’s eliarabcr, 
and local treasuries wero found in some pro¬ 
vincial towns (Hall, Anliquities o/Olc Exch^squer, 
p. 8), but there are no traces of a court of 
account so early. Richard, Bishop of London, 
the treasurer, son of Bishop Nigel of Ely, and 


our chief authority for the early history of the 
exchequer, writing in 1178 (Licbermnnn, p. 

11), stales that it dates from the Norman Con¬ 
quest, tho arrangement being taken from the 
exchequer across tho seas [Dialogiis dc Scaccario, 
i. iv.). Though this fact of a Norman origin 
for tlie English exchequer cannot be proved, it 
is probable that both came into existence about 
the same time ; even if entirely iiidejicndcnt, 
the English exchequer is certainly not much 
older than tho Norman ; while on the other 
liand, some of its peculiarities, such as the 
“ blanch farm,” show that the sysli m was not 
borrowed in its entirety from Normandy. 

In Henry L’s time it is found as a distinctly 
organised department and as a court of law 
under the name “ sciiccarinm,” a name derived 
from the chequered cloth which covered the 
table at which the accounts were made up. 
All the financial business of the crown was 
ciirried on at the exchequer, and as in early 
times the regulation of fiiianco and the adminis¬ 
tration of justice were intimately couucetod, 
much judicial work fell for a while under its 
coiitiol, until, with the elaboration of the 
judicial system, new courts arose, and until its 
authority was restrained by Magna Carta, by 
tlie statute of Rutland (12 Edw. 1.) and by 
other statutes, to eases wdiieh directly aflected 
the revenue. This close connection betw’een 
justice and {inaiice is indic-ated by tlie lact that 
the officials who sat as jusHliarri in the curia 
regis, the sni'i cme judicial court, sat also in the 
e.xchcqucr as ba'^mics smccarii. These were the 
great officers of the household and otl^cre 
.specially named by the king, presided over by 
the king or by his representative, the clii#f 
justiciar, until the tinal disappearance of that 
official in Henry III.’foreign, when the treasurer, 
always an important functionary, took tho 
foremost Tilaco. The treasurer, whefwas assisted 
in the pcflormancc of his dulses by the chamber¬ 
lains, had indeed the superintendence of every 
department, and was responsible for tho com- 
jiilation of tlicv^eat roll, the annual reSord of 
the crown dues, wl^^lo he also gave directions 
for tho execution of the royal write. The 
cliancellor, the repreSbntative of the equitable 
jurisdiction, acted aa nominal guardian of the 
great seal, and also as a check upon tho 
treasurer, whose roll \vw copied by one oT the 
chancellor’s clerks. The consUbte, with clerical 
assistance, made jiayments to tlTe royal officers 
and others u^ori receipt tf tlg5 king’s writ, fm 
without such a warrant tho issue of money was 
strictly forbidden. To cut tljfc allies (see 
'J'aIjIjIEs), used as rcecip*Ts, a cutter of the taUiee 
was employed. Under These more iinyju'tont 
dignitaries were a large body of officiiJs, sitting 
’ in the lower chamber, who prepared the 
siimmonses and other business, and acted ^ 
fiscal experts. Some of these offices were held 
in fee, and mention' is found of a woman hold 
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iijg office as chamhcTlain and acting by deputy 
(Hall, p, 82). 

Full seasious of the exchequer were held at 
Easter and at Michaelmas, generally at West¬ 
minster, although instances of its session else¬ 
where are found as late es the reign of Edward 
n. (Madox, ii. p. 7). Other sessions were hold 
during the Hilary and Trinity terms, and when¬ 
ever it was deemed necessary, not excepting 
Sunday (Thomas, p. 7). 

Manifold were the duties of the officials in 
connection with the revenue ; not only did they 
receive payinentfi from tlie sheriffs and others 
responsible for debts t»> the crown after careful 
examination of the accounts, but they also 
directed payments to be made to meet the 
royal requirements, and mot administrative 
expenses of all kinds. 

Business was carried on in two departments. 

(1) The upper chamber, known as the ex¬ 
chequer of account (sMccanum majm), where 
the reports of the sherilfs and of others were 
received, and where all legal negotiations were 
carried on. 

(2) Tile lower cliambor or exchequer of receipt 
(sCitccarinm in/erim) where the money was paid 
down, weighed, and tested, and from whence it 
WAS issued when necc.s-sary. The proceedings 
in the case of a sheriff, the most important of 
all accountants, may be taken as typical of tbc 
method adopted in transactions with the cus¬ 
tomers, oscheators, bailiffs, and others respon¬ 
sible Ml’ the collection of the roveiiuo. 

At Easter the shorilf having received a 
smpmons and a statement of the items for 
which he'had to account, appeared in person at 
tfee exchequer, unless excused for spooial reasons, 
when an attorney of suitable rank might act as 
his representative. The view of his account was 
then taken, and a proffer was made hy him, 
being gener^ly an instalmont of half the total 
Sinount for which ho was rcspon.sfole. In 
return he received a receipt, known as a tally, 
the counterfoil of which was retained at tho 
exchequer. W»hcn summoned tfthe Michaelmas 
session, tho sheriff was required to answer for 
the full,?>niuial dues “in money or in tallies’'; 
he then presented the +ftlly or the voucher 
which represented such payments or allowances 
as might already have been made, together with 
the Pemaiuder still dqg in cash, and received 
full quittaneOi of his obligations. A simple 
expedient for balancing tho liabilities and the 
actual payments of t^jo slieriff devised by 
means of counted placed upon tho squares of 
' the choqugped tabfe, those on the one side of 
Ahe table re^esouting'riic value of the tallies, 
warrants, and specie 'presented by the sheriff, 
Itnd tiios^on'the'other the amount for which 
be w^ liable, so that jt was easy at a glance 
to sde whetliea-'the shcrilf had met his ohliga- 
'Uons or ngt ,In Tudor timca^“pcn and ink 
*dots ” took the place of counters, and arc found 


in use for the last time in. 1676 (Hall, AtUI- 
quilics of the JiirJicquer, p. !¥)■ 

Depreciation of the coinage through weai 
and the possibility of fraud lod in erfrly times 
to the adoption of jirccjuitionary measures. 
Thus when money was paid by talc a payment 
of sixpence on every pound was added to make 
good any possible deficiency ; this was found 
to bo inailu<piate, and in place of such a pay¬ 
ment ad Badani, a payment per poiaum was 
demanded, by which any deficiency in the 
actual weight had to bo made up, or a com¬ 
position of one shilling in the pound was 
exacted. In some casc.s tlio coin wa.s submitted 
to a smelting tost; this was generally done 
witli the farm of tho county, which was said to 
be blanched or doalhatcd, when such a test or 
a composition in lieu of it had been accepted. 
A regular staff of officials was employed in the 
excho(jucr of receipt to see that real combuslion, 
i.e. the actual testing of bullion, or noiniml 
covxhustion, i.e, the additional payment Offered 
as a substitute, woa not evaded hy tho king’s 
debtors (see A.ssay). 

Among the important records bearing on the 
work of this department, and carefully guarded 
by successive generations of officials, in hampers 
and chests, were the Domesday book, the most 
ancient record of the liabilities of crown tenants, 
the Ked and Black Books of the cxclicqucr, and 
other similar compilations ; llie moat important 
for centuries was the great roll of the exchequer, 
commonly known as the Uoll or Rotuhia 
Annalis, the official rcgi.ster of all debts duo to 
the crown arranged under the heads of counties, 
drawn up aninially under tho superintendence 
of the treasurer, and wliio.Ii served as the 
supreme authority by which the sheriffs and 
other accountants were judged. Tho first of 
these rolls still extant is that for 31 Henry I. 
(1130), but from the second year of Henry U. 
the scries is complete. A duplicate of this roll 
was prepared for tho chancellor, who closely 
chocked any error on tho part of the treasurer, 
while at the date of the compilation of the 
dialogue a third roll waj; tvaiiscribod for the 
king {Dialogue, I. vi.,V In later times with 
tho expansion of royal revenue a number of 
other rolls dealing with special pai'ts of it 
became necessary (Tlioinas, Ancient Dxchequer, 
p. 68). As attcndanca.on the king and their 
duties ill the various courts prevented the great 
officials from regular att»‘ndance at the ex¬ 
chequer, and as the sources from which tho 
revenue was derived changed, various new 
officers w'ere ap/ibiiited to meet the demands in 
different directions. Thus as tho ohancellor 
and his subordinates 'bocamo engrossed by the 
business of the chancery, their places were taken 
by the comptroller of tho pipe and the chancellor 
of the exchequer (Thoma.s, p. 100), the latter 
official being often mentioned from the reign of 
Henry III, onwards, when the rsmembranoei 
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is also diet heard of, keeping the memoranda 
roll, upon whi(.(|i were entered points left for 
consideration until the close of the audit, and 
acting •in the •cajiacity of solicitor to tlio 
treasury (see Pii’# Roi.i.s). Towards the end 
of Elizabetli’s reign the number of ollicials 
reached its highest })oiiit, and it is also notice¬ 
able as the time when the lord high treasurer, 
os he was now called, began to act leas fre¬ 
quently in jierson at the exche<|Uor and more 
by moans of written instrucliuns, and tliis 
gradually led to a new system for the conduct 
of business (Thomas, p. 21). Upon the death 
of tho J^arl of Salisbury in 1612 the treasury 
was for the first lime ]jut in commission, and 
since vei'bal orders coiihl not be accepted at the 
cxchtHjiicr from several persons, written in- 
strnetions became a necessity, and led to the 
use of treasury warrants, which again jiavcd the 
way for the motlcrn doj)artmpnt of the treasury. 
There is evidence that the lord high trcasuier 
still acted in ncisoii until the removal of the 
exchequer to Oxford in 1643. Finance under 
tho commonwealtli was managed by cominittecs 
of revenue until Cromwell revived the ex¬ 
chequer in 1654, and ]uit tlie treasury in com- 
mi^.iion, which has becu its normal condition 
sinre that time. During the Great Fire of 1666 
the excluujuer was moved for a while to Non¬ 
such (Hall, 70). In the course of George III.'s 
reign many of the old olliees were gi-adually 
swept away, until in 1833 the ancient account 
and receijd. de.p.irtment3 of the exchequer were 
entirely abolished (3 & 4 Will. IV. c, 99 ; and 
4 Will. IV. c. 15), the ollice of king’s remem¬ 
brancer being tb“ solo relic to-day of the early 
system, for the work of the exchequer ia now 
undertaken by the modern departments of tho 
paymaster-general and the treasuiy, while, the 
Bank of England lias taken tiic jiloce of the 
exchequer of receipt.' See Budget ; Ex¬ 
chequer, Present Cossittution of; Jews, 
Economic Influence of (for exchequer of the 
Jews); Pji’k Rolls ; Tallies; Treasury, 

[Gneist, R., Jlistori/ of the Eiiijlifih Constitutiem, 
translated by P. A. |.shworth (1886).—Hall, H., 
Antiquities and (Jarhmti^s of the Exchequer {\^^\) 
and lutrodnetion in Eipe Roll Societfs [‘ublicu- 
turns, iii. (1884) ; Court Life under the Rlania- 
genets tl890). He gives a valuable list of manu- 
script and ])riuted autliorities on the subject of the 
exchequer in p. 224.—Henderson, E., 

HiBtorical Documents of the Middle Ages (1892), 
gives a translation the Dialogue de Scaccario, 
the Latin text of which is given by Madox aud 
by Bp. Stubbs in his Select Charters illustratvoe qf 
English Jlistory. —Lieberniaun, F,, Einicitnng in 
den Dialogus deScaccano{lS75 ).—Matlox,T., ffis~ 
lory and Antiquities of tiie Exxhequfr .—Stubbs, 
W., ConstitutioTuil History qf England (1875).— 
Thomas, F. S., Tine Ancient Ex'-hequer of England 
(1848).] 'b.a.M. 

Exchequer, Present Cunstitution or. 
The Exchetpicr is the national purso or re¬ 


ceptacle into which (a) all the public Tovenues 
are paid, and out of which (&) all public ex- 
])cnditurc ia defrayed. The moneys paid intc 
the exchequer constitute in tho aggi-egate the 
consolidated fund of fhe United Kingdom (see 
Consolidated Fund), of which the local situa¬ 
tion or receptacle is in practice at the Banks of 
England an<l Ireland, where all such moneys are 
carried to a general account, oi)erated U])on by 
tho commissioners of tho treasury, and known 
as the “Consolidated Fund Account,” or Ex¬ 
chequer Account. 

a. Tlio following is tho macliinery by which 
tlie exchequer is supplied, viz.; 

In tho tiscal system of the United Kingdom 
tho financial year does not coincide with the 
calendar year, but is reckoned from the 1st of 
April to tlic 31sL of March. ToA\ards tho close 
of one financial year or beginning of the next— 
that is to say, in tho month of March or April 
—the chancellor of the exchequer lays before 
the House of Commons hi.s budget (see Budget), 
which is a statement of the revenue and ex¬ 
penditure of tlie outgoing, and tlie estimated 
revenue and expemULurc of the incoming, year. 
He first estimates the revenue of the incoming 
year on the assumption that the existing scheme 
of taxation will be continued unaltered by par¬ 
liament. If he considci's that on this basis the 
revenue of the year will exceed the expenditure, 
he generally propo.sca to abolish or reduce cer¬ 
tain taxes ; if the contrary, to raise, increase, 
or extend them. It ia not necessaiy that tho 
.scheme of the chancellor of the exchequer, so 
far as the revenue which he anticipate^ ia 
founded upon tho existing basis ol* taxation, 
should be sanctioned as a whole by jiarliamen^; 
lor, in the ahsence of an enactment to the con* 
trary, all taxes and impo.sts go on from year to 
year without exj>rcss*legislativo renewal, except 
the tea-duty and the income-tax* If, there¬ 
fore, thoi House of Commons approves of tlfc 
budget proposals, all that^s necessary, in the 
Hirst instance, is that it should, by resolutions 
passed in comij^too of ways and ^iichns, sanction 
the levy of tea-duty and incoinc tax during the 
financial year, at tne old rates, or at gew rates 
proposed by the chfjpccllor of the exchequer, 
as the case may bo ; and that it should also 
sanction by similar resolutions any changes 
which ho proposes in^otlier duties or taxes. 
These resolutions arc Bubsequeijtly confirmed, 
as soon as tho exigencies of* parliarxentary 
business will^allow, by acts of parliament pre* 
pared for the purpose, *whiih are now callsd 
Finance Acts. At this stage the arrangements 
for supplying the exchequer wiC^ffe necessary 
revenue during the fmaacial year arc formally 
complete. The commissioners of custoifis and 
excise and of inland revenue, ac^ng under 
the directions of the commissiohers of i^e 
treasury, levy the duties and taxes prescribed 
by statute \ the post office continues from 
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year to year ite profitable labours; and the 
moneys derived from these several sources are, 
together with the hereditary revenues of the 
crown, and certain other miscellaneous items, 
paid in by their colluctovs as they accrue to the 
exchequer account at the Banka of England and 
Ireland. 

b. Such is the manuer in whicli the exchequer 
is filled. It is now necessary to explain the 
procedure by which its treasures arc disbursed. 
From the foregoing account it will bo scon that 
the levying of the national revenue is com¬ 
pletely under the control of parliament. The 
contiol of parllaTncnt over tiie national expendi¬ 
ture—or, in other words, over the disburseiiieuts 
of the exchequer—is uo less, in fact if anything 
it is more complete. The expenditure of any 
given year is divided into two classes. 1. The 
first consists of charges, more or less pcrmaiiont 
in their nature, which arc authorised by act of 
parliament either for a given period or until 
the act authorising them has been repealed. 
Tlicso charges therefore do not form the subject 
of an annual vote of parliament, but are paid 
as they fall due under the authority of the act 
which grants them. They are called fixed 
choiges on the Consolidatkd Fund (y.'u.), and 
oomprise the interest, sinking fund, and cost of 
management of the public dt'bt; the civil list, 
or dotation oj' the crown; the allowances to 
members of the royal family ; certain pensions 
granted for public services; the salaries of the 
judges and of certain high olficers whose inde¬ 
pendence is thought to be better guaranteed by 
permanent grant than by annual vote. In the 
finance aavounts of the United Kingdoin for 
1912-13 the 8111118 issued from the exchequer 
fol" fixed charges on the coiiHoliJatcd fuu<l 
amounted to £24,500,000, or rather less than 
one-seventh of the total expenditure. In addi¬ 
tion to those charges there were ])aymeut8 to 
Iceal taxation ooconuts, etc., amounting to 
£9,663,000 assigmJd by various acts to local 
purjioses. 2. The ordinary charges of the 
military, naval^ and civil government, and of 
collecting the revenue, form tn5“ second class 
of public expenditure. They are annually 
granted 6y parliament, ai|^ as they are voted 
by the House of Commons in committee of 
supply, they are called the supply services (see 
Sui'PWV, Paiilia.menta.ut). The amount issued 
from the exchequeHn \912-13 on account of 
expenditure on'^he supply services is returned 
at £151,604,000, being nearly l^ve-sixtbs of 
tltf total expenditaire eft* the year. 

« Money to defray o^ixCd charge on the consoli¬ 
dated fun'd S^Bi.en outotthoexchequerunder the 
authority of the speciaVact of parliament which 
fixes tbwchargoa. The following is the machinery 
by which fitonoy for supply services is obtained. 

The'governmjjnt submits to the House of 
Commons estimates of the sums which it re¬ 
quires. under the several heads^r denomina¬ 


tions of service, known as votes (as the House 
of Commons votes them). Ea{>h of these votes 
is discussed at such length as the House 
thinks proper, and any item in a voU’ can bo 
rejected, but the House ca'.iiiot add a penny 
to a vote, it being a constitutional maxim 
that expenditure can only be voted on the 
recommendation of the crown. Nor has the 
House of Lords any shore in the matter. It 
is a co-ordinate branch of the legislature ; but 
the privilege of voting the money of the sub¬ 
ject is exclusively reserved to the represen¬ 
tative chamber. 

Suppose now that the House of Commons 
has voted the proposed expenditure. This 
alone would not enable the government to act; 
for, although the exchequer is being daily filled 
with the })roducc of taxes, it cannot be availed 
of without further parliamentary authority for 
defraying the expi'iiditure which the House of 
Commons has sanctioned. 

The House of Commons alone ci iticisA and 
aanctions the pro{)oscd expenditure, but the 
doors of the exchequer cannot bo unlocked 
without the authority of an act of parlhuncnt. 
Accordingly, acts are passed from time to time, 
each parliamentary session, authorising certain 
sums to bo taken out of the exchequer to defray 
expenditure sanctioned up to date. Tlieso acta 
are often referred to as “ways and means acts.” 
Their parliamentary title is “consolidated fund 
acts,” and the language in which they are 
couched is instructive, as summarising the pro¬ 
cedure of parliamentary sii]»ply, viz. :—“Most 
Gracious Sovereign.—We, your Majesty’s most 
dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled, towards making good 
the supply which we have cheerfully granted to 
your Majesty in this Session of Parliament, 
have resolved to gra(it unto your Majesty th% 
sums hereinafter mentioned, and do therefore 
most humbly beseech your Majesty that it may 
be enacted, and be it enacted by the King's 
Most Excellent Majesty, etc., etc.” (Then 
follow, after the usual preamble of an act of 
parliament, provisions authorising the treasury 
to issue certain sums Rut of the exchequer.) 
T'hiifl tlie House of Commons grants the money; 
but tlie three estates of the realm conjointly 
authorise, by statute, the taking of money out 
of the exchequer. In the parliamontary session 
of 1910 three such CoiisoV’datcd Fund Acts 
were passed (10 Edw. 7, c. 4 ; 1 Geo. 5, o. 9 ; 
10 Edw. 7 and 1 Geo. 6, c. 14). The last of 
these acts passeC each session is called the 
“ Approj»riation Act ” ; it seta out in detail all 
the votes which the Jlouse of Oomnious hr.'* 
sanctioned in supply, and applies to them, and 
^to them only, the required sums of money out of 
the exchequer, thus strengthening porliamentaiy 
control over administration by making it illegal 
for the executive to expend upon one service 
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money whiuU has been voted for another. This 
practice of appropriating Hie supplies, as it is 
called, dates from tho Revolution of 1688. 

Thu^ it will,bo seen that the control of 
parliament over ifhe exchequer is complete. 

A fixed charge on the consolidated fund can 
only be paid on tlie authority of a special 
act of parliiimoiit, and a supply service can 
only bo paid after it has been voted by tbt 
House of Commons in committee of supply, 
and after tho disbursement of the necessary 
funds lias been antlioiiscd by a consolidated 
fund act or by a ways and iiii'iins act. Tbo 
practical security that these conditions are ob¬ 
served and Uiat ministers do not take inoncy 
from tho exchequer for })Urposes whif.h parlia- 
nieiit has not approved is that money is only 
issued out of tho exclieqiior with the permission 
of an independent oflicer o[)poinLed under the I 
Kxchc([iic!r and Auilit Doparliiicnts Act, 1860 ' 
(29 A uO Vi. t, e. 39), and styled the comptroller I 
and auditor-general, over whom tho executive ! 
government 1ms no control, and wlio guards 
the oxcheqiier on belialf of pailianient. Hefore 
any money can be issued Irom tho oxclictpicr 
tlie treasury has to i'C([nisition and obUun from 
that olKcor a credit or credits on the Mxchoquer 
accoiiiita <at tho Hank of Ihigland and Bank of 
Ireland, and such crediU aie only granted if lie 
has satisfied liimsell that the demand is ior a 
service authorised by parliament. Then parlia- 
moiit lU'ovides againstministors obtaining money 
from the exchequer for a purpose which jiarlia- 
ment lots authorised, but spending it otherwise, 
by tho fact that every department to which public 
money is ishiiod is obliged, under the Kxclicqucr 
and Audit Act (29 A 30 Vicl. c. 39), to render 
an acfionnt of the disposal of sucli moiK'y to 
the olh'.oi above mentioned, the comptroller of 
the exchequer, etc. 

It will here bo proper ^ say a word os to tho 
'dillcrenco between the “committee of supply" 
and “committee of ways and means” in rela¬ 
tion to jmblic finance. In comiiiiUGo of supply 
tlie House of Commons dcterinme liow much 
money government shall be allowed to spend ; 
in committee of w4ys and means it considers 
where the money tlu« auLlioriscd to siiend is 
to coino from. “The committee of suj)ply 
considers wliat spccillo grants of money shall 
bo voted as supplies demanded by the crown 
for the servico of l^io current year, and ex¬ 
plained by tho estimates and at counts prepared 
by the executive government, and refened by 
tbo House to the committee. Tho committee 
of ways and means determines in what manner 
the necessary funds shall be raised to meet tho 
grants which are voted by the oommitteo of 
supply, and whicli are* otherwise required for 
the public service. The former committee con¬ 
trols the public expenditure, tho latter provides* 
the public iucomo. Tho one authorises the 
payment of money, the othei sanctions the im¬ 


position of taxes and the application of public 
revenue not otherwist applicable to the service 
of the year” (May's Parliamentary Practice, 
p. 616, ed. 1879). 

The grants which tavo been described are 
made by parliament to the crown, and the 
sovereign, by royal order, places them at the 
disposal of his finance department, the treasury. 
I'he treasury from time to time, os money is 
wanted, issues out of tho excliequer to the 
accounts of the paymaster-gcnerul or the 
Revenue Departments, as the case may be, such 
sums as may be required to meet the expendi¬ 
ture of tho various services. 

Careful distinction must bo drawn between 
the exchequer and the treasury. The exchequer 
is tho national purse, the treasury is tho finance 
department of tlie state, which controls tho 
e.xchequer, on behalf of the executive govern¬ 
ment, subject to the check and audit of the 
comptroller and auditor-general acting on be¬ 
half of parliament. The treasury is governed 
by a board of commissioners, of whom the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer is one. The treasury, 
through the chancellor of the exchequer, 
moves parliament at tlio commencement of the 
financial year to provide tho means of carrying 
on the govonmient. It is to the account of the 
treasury, tho exchequer aeccnmt, tliat all public 
moneys arc paid into the banks of England and 
Ireland, and it is the treasury again which 
when the supplies granted to the crown by 
piirliament have been jilaecd by the sovereign 
at tho disposal of her finance department, the 
treasury, supervises and controls tho expendi¬ 
ture of such supplies throughout every bAnch 
of the public service. 'The duties of the 
treasury, as the department responsible for^hc 
administration of the exchequer, arc thus sum¬ 
marised by Mr. 1^ D. Traill in his Central 
Odvemment (English Citizen Scries, 1881), 
viz. • 

1 . lo provide the maans of meeting tiie 
, necessary yearly expenditure on the military, 

naval, and civil servieca of tho nation. 

2. To exefdlse a general .cfltrol an& super¬ 

vision over tho aiMount and details of that ex¬ 
penditure. • 

3. To revise an^ regulate the internal or , 
domestic expenditure of the other ]»ublic oflSccs 
of the state, and generally to exercise ^nch a 
superintendent autlnJl’ity • over tho financial 
nianagoment of such ofticcs ft is inyilied in 
these revisory and regulative powers. 

4. To dAide upon afipca^ from its own ^b- 
ordinate departments in case.<) arising out qf 
the rccci]>t of reveniio^and 

5. To dctermuie as to tho remission of fines 
and forfeitures duo to tne crown. • 

The board of treasury consists five com¬ 
missioners, namely: the first commissioner or 
first lord of the treasury, an office which ia 
generally held by the prime minister ; the 
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chancellor of the oxcheq^uer; and three other 
oommiftsioncrs, known as junior lords of the 
treasury. The financial powers of the treasury 
are in effect centred in the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who may th«reforo be described as 
the finance minister of the United Kingdom. 

Exchequeu (Scotland) ; originally a de¬ 
partment or committee of the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment, by the Treaty of Union, Art. 19, this 
court was to continue until a new revenno 
court should bo established in Scotland. By 
6 Anne c. 26, a new exchequer (iourt was 
established in Scotland on the English model, 
the judges being the lord high treasurer of 
Great Britain, the lord chief baron, and four 
barons of exchequer. It was an attempt to 
establish a common judicatory for England 
and Scotland, and all members of the English 
or Scottisli bars were entitled to plead belbie 
it, and the privileges of senators of the Scottish 
college of justice wore conferred on the barons. 
It had exclusive jurisdiction over customs, ex¬ 
cise, and other revenues of the crown, and all 
honours and estates accruing to the crown, and 
the gift of the office of tutor dative, or guardian 
appointed by the court. English forms of pro- 
jodure were to bo used. Other powers were the 
passing of sheriffs’ accounts, superintending 
tile administration of the sovereign’s feudal 
superiorities, dues, and fines of crown vassals, 
etc. By 3 Will. IV. c. 13, aU powers of this 
court bearing on revenno were traiisfcrrod to 
commissJoners of the treasury in London, but 
its legal jurisdiction was preserved. Other 
statutes modified and altered the court. Finally 
by the court of exchequer. Art 1856 (19 & 
20 Viet. c. 56) it was abolished as a separate 
cohrt and all its former jurisdiction was 
transferred to the court of session, becoming 
the revenue department «f that court. The 
English forms and terms were assimilated to 
those of the court of session, and one of the 
lords ordinary to be named by the crown was 
to act in exchequer causes. 

[Clcrl^ and Scrope’s Uisturicid View o/ the Court 
of Jixchequer iw Scotland; and l^feickay’s Prac- 
tiee, vol. i. 43, 192.] i> j. w. b. l 

ExohbUuek Bill. This is one of the 
securities on which the British exchequer 
formerly raised money for temporary purposes. 
(See pxcHEQUKii Bill, History of.) The 
bills bore a fixed fate bf interest, not above 
or below 2 ‘per cent, and were a favourite 
security with bankers, merchants, and others, 
who required a goqd seAirity for a Biiort period. 

, Exchequer Bill,#»History of. Exchequer 
bills wbre SNAttn of security on which the 
^vemment, under th,e authority of parlia- 
jjnent, tJight.boiT0w money for the service of 
. the state. ’•’They have been in use since the 
ybar ^169*6, • and* had' their origin in the 
;4eafoity*of the*circiilating' medium during the 
'•^at repplbage at that time.* Their inven¬ 


tion as a substitute for money ” is attributed 
to Charles Montague, the chancellor of the 
exchequer in William the Third’s reign, an<l 
may be said to have been ■ tlie fira^ intro¬ 
duction of a paper currency^* organised by the 
state. 

The first exchequer bills were issued under 
the autlmrity of 7 Will. Ill, c. 31, and were 
to “pass in payments from any poiuon or 
jMji'sons to any other person or persona that 
shall be willing to accept and take the same." 
They were made out in sums as low as £5 and 
£10, and were to bear a daily ijiterest not ex¬ 
ceeding 3d. per cent per diem. The object of 
the inventor of these bills, however, was not 
realised. They were received with so little 
favour that, out of £1,500,000 authorised to 
be issued, only about £l{)0,000 got into circu¬ 
lation ; an amount too HmiLod to give any 
relief to the nionetary difficulties of tlie time. 
In 1697, under Acta 8 and 9 Will. 111. c. 8 
and c. 20, tlioir use was considerably eatended 
by making them jmss in payment of all taxes, 
duties, etc., and “in all payments at the ex¬ 
chequer duo to the kiug.” Originally ox- 
j chequer bills were, like the ordinary loans at 
the exchequer, cliarged upon the produce ol 
certain specified duties imposed or renewed by 
the act authorising the i-ssiio of the bills. As, 
however, it frequently ha])peued that the duties 
BO appropriated proved insufficient to pay oil 
the loans raised thereon, it subsequently be¬ 
came the practice to make the bills payable 
out of the general supplies granted by parlia¬ 
ment year by year. This practice did not 
extend to the bills charged on the annual malt 
duty and land-tax, which duties continued to 
bo specially appropriated, although they often 
were deficient and had to be made good out of 
the supplies of the following year. In 1763-64 
exchequer bills entirely sni'erscded the old form 
of loans at the exchequer, and for a period of 
ninety years, i.e. until 1853, continued with 
one or two exceptions to bo the only form of 
temporary security on which money was bor. 
rowed either to meet the ordinary service grants 
of parliament or for loans granted fop jjurposcs 
of a local character. Amongst the latter may 
be mentioned the building of clnuohes, public 
works, poor relief, Irish tithes, Shannon naviga¬ 
tion, relief of West India proiirictors, etc. Tlie 
largest amount of exchequer bills issued in any 
one year was in 1818, when it reached the total 
of over £54,000,000. The amount of exchequer 
bills in circulation has at various times been 
reduced by a prciess called “funding," i.e. by 
the creation of “ funded debt" in lieu thereof. 
The usual course was to offer govenimeut 8to(4 
to the publio at a given price to be subscribed 
for cither in exchequer bills, or money, or both. 
The bills so subscribed were cancelled, and the 
money subscribed was applied in paying ofi 
other exchequer bills on their maturity. Id 
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“jaHes where Uie bills required to be funded have 
been held entirely by tho Bank of England or 
by the national debt comiiiissioncra, tho ex¬ 
change af bills for stock has been effected by 
arrangement, bii# always under statutory 
authority. The first instance of funding was 
in 1709, when exchequer bills with the ac- 
erned interest thereon, together amounting to 
£1,775,000, wore funded. Until 1797 there 
were only two further fundings, viz, £2,000,000 
in 1717 and £980,800 in 1746. From 1797 
to 1858, when the last “ funding ” of exchequer 
bills took place, no less a sum than £143,000,000 
was enncellecl ])y the creation of funded debt, 
of which about £105,000,000 was cancelled 
during tho ]>oi'iod of tweiity-Hvo years, from 
1797 to JS21 inclusive. Tho largest amount 
of exehoijuer bills fuinhtd at one time was 
£27,202,000 in 1818-19. In 1861, under the 
provisions of Act 24 Viet. c. 5, exchequer bills 
ceased to bo issued annually and to bear a daily 
rate of interest. The issue of e.xchequer bills 
at the present time is regulatod hy tho Act 29 
Viet. e. 25. T)) 0 y are of the nominal value of 

£100, £200, £500, or £1000, and are euiTcnt 
for a period of five years, but they may be sent 
ill for payment, after due notice, at the expira¬ 
tion of each twelve montlis from the dste of tho 
bills during their legal currency, uud may be 
paid in for customs or inland revenue duties at 
any time in tho lost six months of each year 
of their ''urrcncy. The rate of interest is fixed 
und advei'tiscd by the Treasury every half-year, 
and varies with the rate of interest prevailing 
ill tlic money market at the time. Tho bills arc 
pnqiared niul issued by thoBnnk of England who 
receive an allowance (or tlic management of the 
same, Tlicro has been no new issue of exchequer 
bills, beyond the periodical renewals, since 1861. 
Tliey liave been gradually superseded by Ex- 
pHKyuEU Bond.s aki» TuIasuuv Biixh (q.v.), 
and tlicre are none extant at the iircsent 
time. a. ij. n. 

Exchk.quicu Bond. Unlike ex(!bc([uer bills, 
these secuiities run for a specilhi period, say, 
two or tliree years|from the date of issue. 
Tile bonds bear couponj^ but may be rogistcred 
or inscribed in the books of the Bank of 
England, iu which case no coujions would ho 
available, and the half-yearly interest would 
have to bo applied for jiersonally. A. E. 

Exchequeu Bond, tlisrouv he. - Tliese 
are sccuritias on viliich money may bo bor¬ 
rowed by tho government under the autlior- 
ity of parliament. They are regulated by tho 
E.xchequer Bills and Bonds Acf(29 Viet. c. 25), 
but they differ from exchequer bills by being 
Issued for fixed periods^ gciiorally for one to 
throe years, and bearing a fixed rate of interest. 
In tho absence of any special provision in an 
act authorising money to be raised by this 
security, the principal of exchequer bond.s is 
repayable by votes of parliament. Formerly, 
VOL. L 


when bonds had matured, and it was found 
necessary to replace them by new bonds, special 
statutory authority had to bo obtained in each 
case. It is usual now to take power in tho act 
authoi'ishig the issue dl" bonds to replace them 
on maturity by now bonds or other securities. 
Exchequer bonds may, under treasury warrant, 
be delivered up to be registered or inscribed in 
the books of the Bank of England, and trans¬ 
ferable corUficatos issued in lieu thereof. This 
class of security has generally been made use of 
for special services only. 

Exclioqucr bonds were first introduced in 
1853 by Mr. Gladstone, in connection with his 
S(!heme for redeeming or commuting certain 
tbrec ]ier cent stocks and South Seas annuities. 
Under 10 Viot. c. 23, holders of these, stocks 
wore offered, as one alternative, the option of 
taking exclieqiiur bonds in exchange for their 
stock. The bonds were to bo payable to bearer, 
so as to be readily transferable ; to bear interest 
at 2| jter cent per annum payable lialf-yearly 
until 1864, and thenceforward at 2^ per cent 
per annum until 1891. They were to ho 
ofl'ored for sale, the proceeds to be applied iu 
paying off dissentient lioldeis of stock, and 
tliey could be issued in e.xohange for and in 
cancellation of exchequer bills ; only £118,300, 
however, were issued, of which £408,900 were 
iu cancellation of exchequer bills. Subsequent 
acts made these bonds repayabh5ont of moneys 
voted by parliament, and until such time in¬ 
terest would continue to be ]>!iid at 2;, j^erccut. 
Bower W'as also taken to replace tbom in 1894 
by new bonds, to bo issued for any teriiunot 
excel ding six years. Tliere was aif issue in 
1854-.55 of £6,000,000, for periods not cxccq^- 
ing six years, to defray expenses oonnccted 
with the Kusso-Tui'kish and South African 
wars. Between f874 - 75 and 1879 - 80 
£7,750,000 was borrowed from *he National 
Debt Cofcimissioners on Exchequer bonds wifti 
three years’ currency, for the purpose of grant¬ 
ing loans to local autlioritics for [aiblic work.s. 
By 44 & 45 c. 55 they #vere coflverted 
into permanent fuigled debt. In 1876, under 
39 Viet. c. 1, £4,000,000 was bompwed on 
exchcijucr bonds, als» from tho National Debt 
Conimissionors, for the purchase of 170,602 
8 lmrc.s iu tho Suez Canal Coinjiany (the value 
of these is now, 1913, Q^cr ^39,000,000).* An 
advauco of£l00,000 in ]885-8f*to the govern 
ment of the Cajic of Good Hofle for tlfo con¬ 
struction of • railway provided by the issue 
of exchequer bonds repayahle*hy moneys votfd 
by parliament. The coloiif rejidd^o advance 
iu 1890, and the bonds #ero paidoff as provided. 
The interest on the bAids was paid the 
colony. Under the National Debt lirdeniption 
Act 1889 (52 Viet. c. 4) bonds to the amount 
of £18,100,000 were issued to pay off holders 
ol' three per cent stwks who had dissented from 
Mr. Gosijieu’s convfersion scliemc of 1888. Of 
• 3ic 
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tbis amount, bonds for £12,800,000, which 
were held by the national dobt oommissioners, 
were, by the National Debt (Conversion of 
Exchequer Bonds) Act 1892, converted into 
permanent funded debt. Since 1890 the 
principal issues have been £24,000,000 for tlie 
purposes of the war in South Africa; £6,000,000 
for capital expenditure authorised by Naval 
and Military Works Acts; £2,600,000 under 
the Ounard Agreement (Money) Act 1904 ; 
£10,000,000 under the Finance Act 1905, to 
redeem Bonds issued for the South African 
War ; and £21,000,000 under the “War Loan 
(Redemption) Act 1910. In 1905 a new 
feature was introduced iuto this class of security. 
The Bonds issued under the Finance Act of 
that year were made redeemable in ton years 
from the date of issue by annual drawings of 
ono-tenth ])art of the toUl issue in each year, 
and special provision was made for the anuual 
redemptions by the appropriation of the 
requisite sura out of the new sinking fund of 
the previous financial year. The total amount 
of Exchequer Bonds now (1914) outstanding is 
£8,695,249. o. n. H. 

Exciiequkr, Closino op the (1672). The 
only part of the public debt wliicli was in¬ 
curred before the revolution of 1688 originated 
in tlie closing of the exchequer on 2nd January 
1672*78. Maladministration of the finances, 
the sale of Dunkirk, and the disastrous close of 
the first Dutch war, undermined tlio credit of 
Charles II., which had been good for some 
years following the restoration. In 1666 the 
Con^mons proposed to appoint commissioners 
to examine the accounts of those through whose; 
hands the money granted for the war had ])aflscd. 
The bill was delayed in the Lord.s till tljc 
prorogation. Commissioners were appointed 
two years later, and in consequence of their 
report the lyeasurcr of the navy was expelled 
ti*e House of Commons. It was thor ^.fore im¬ 
possible to apply the Commons for further 
supplies to execute the secret treaty with Louis 
XIV. which Charles signed ai>,povcr in May 
1670. In the emergency it Was suggested 
that the sum of £1,328,520, the total amount 
borrowed from the hankeps and others on the 
f socuriiy of the supplies, should be approjuiated 
with a view to overcoming tlie financial diffi- 
i/.oultiiu of entering on the Dutch war. In 
1667 Charles ^ad published a declaration to 
secure tinvioIaUy the course of payments at 
the exchequer, both ^yith regard^.to princi])al 
akd interest. But, on 2nd January 1672-73, 
; he issued a procla.nation to the effect that 
all payments upon assignations at the ex¬ 
chequer Would be suspended for one year. 
The consternation in the city was great; the 
bankers were unabl^to meet their engagements, 
ai^fl many\)coplo were ruined. To quiet the 
■ public ‘mind, the king promised to ])ay 6 jier 
cent while the money was detained, and ‘n 


1C76 letters patent were issued, chargiug the 
king’s hereditary revenue with the interest, 
which amounted to rather more than £79,000 
per annum. This engagement was roguk.’ly kept 
until the year before Charles'^ deatli, when pay¬ 
ment was stopped. The creditors tried for 
twelve years, without success, to get legal 
redress, until, in 1697, judgment was given 
against the government. Somers, the chancellor, 
afterwards set aside this decision, notwitli- 
standiiig the fact that ten out of the twelve 
judges were o]qioscd to him. The chancellor’s 
decree was afterwards riiverscd by the House of 
Lords, and in 1699 it w.as enacted that after 251 h 
December 1701 tlio hereditary excise should 
be charged with the interest of the jiriiicipa] 
sum, at 3 per cent, rodecmalde on payment of 
£664,263, or lialf the pniici]Kil. Tlie principal 
was never npaid, ami iu 1716 it was incoiqior- 
ated with other public debts in the general fund 
which was then established. It may therefore 
stiU bo regarded as part of the uationaf debt. 

[Gndliev, Uiaiory of the Kalvmd DeH^ p. 12 

— Hamilton, Inquiry cimcRming . . , the. 
National State THala, xiv. pp. 1-114. 

—Hewiiis, “Origin aed Growth of the National 
Debt,” Co-o-perative Annual for 1S89, p. 228, 229. 
—Thorold !^ger.s, The first nine years of the Hank 
of Englandy 8vo, 1887.—Defoe, i'onvpleat EngUsh 
IVadesman, 8rd ed. i. 164, 188, 346, 847, ii. 94. 
There are several pamjiblets dealing with the 
subject; amongst tht se may be meiitionyd, 2’lu 
Joyful News of Opening the Exchequer to the 
Oolds^niths {in a letter hy ilee Author of the 
Hankers Case, Thofi. Twine), 1677 .—The Case of 
the Bankers and their CredUorSy by a true Lover 
of his Eing, 1674 .—Considerations on the Cold- 
smiths LtUers Patent, 1678. “His Majesty’s 
(Chas. 11.) patent to the goldsmiths for payment 
and sati-sl'action of their debt,” 1677 (patent 
granted to Sir Robert^ Vyner for £416,724, and 
to eleven other “peisons hereafter named" f<W 
sums ranging from £295,994 down to £1784, 
the interest at 6 per cent to be paid by the 
quarter).] w. a. s. H. 

EXCISE, The, is tlie name given collectively 
to those duties which in 'the fiscal system of 
the United Kingdom are levied upon coinniodi- 
tics produced within the kingdom itself, os 
. distinguished from customs duties (see Customs] 
which are levied at the ports upon commodities 
imported from abroad. "’I’he word excise (Latin, 
exddo) signifies etymologically something cut 
off; as an excise duty may in effect be con¬ 
sidered something cut off or deducted, for the 
benefit of the stale, from the price of the article 
as paid by the consumer. If there were no duty 
the consumer would pay a lower price for th« 
article. The price, therefore, that he actually 
pays includes the duty ; whence it follows tha 
the duty itself is something deducted or sub 
tracted from the actual price paid. The price i; 
fact is divided into two parts, one part bein 
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subtracted from the whole for the benefit of the 
state, and the remaimler going to the vendor. 

Duties of this character, whether levied on 
articlef producc^l at homo or imi)orted from 
abroad, were at ftrst equally known as excise 
duties, but in revenue jiarlance the word has 
long been restricted to duties on native com¬ 
modities, those on foreign articles being kiio^TO 
as the customs. 

An excise duty properly so-called belongs to 
the category of indirect taxes, because tliongh 
levied on the producer, its burden really falls 
on the consumer. It is, however, the practice 
to classity under the general head of excise the 
railway duty on passengers, a direct tax ; of 
which the real as well as the apiiareiit incidence 
generally falls on the railway companies ; and a 
large grou]) of asse.'^scd taxfs, being lioeiiso duties 
paid to the state in return for permission to jirao- 
tiso or follow certain sports, trades, or occupa¬ 
tions : c.g. the dog. game, and gun licenses and 
the licenses on brewers, auctioneers, and ])awn- 
brokers. For a eonshlcruble period previous to 
their introdiicUon into Kngland excise duties 
formed part of the fiscal system of Holland. 
They were first imposed in this country in 1(543 
by the Long Parliament in order to raise funds 
for the war against King Chailes the First. 
The principal articles first subjected to the 
duty were ale and benr, cider, ]ieri'y, and stiong 
wc-tera, to which was soon aftenvards added a 
long list of articles of food and clothing, e.g. 
flesh, victuals, and salt, alum, coj»peras, hats, 
siiffron, starch, ami all manner of silks and 
stuffs. 'Phe prime neci'ssarics of life—flesh uml 
:;alt—were subseq^ueutly struck out of the list, 
but, nevertheless, the general tendency from 
the Rc'-toration (16G0) to the administration of 
Sir Hubert Walpole was intlier to extend than 
to rastrict the o]>eration of these imports. 

, Waljiolo, to whom thi material progrcs.s of 
England is so deeply indebted, applied himse.lf 
from the first to fiscal reform. His biographer, 
Archdeacon Coxe, boasts of him that “ho 
.^ound our tariff the worst in the world and left 
it the best.” By|cconoinical administration 
and the maintenance <|^a strictly pacific policy 
in foreign affairs, he enabled himself to help 
forw'ard the growing prospeiity of the couiitiy 
by a subshintial alleviation of the burden of 
taxation. One of the main objects to wliie.h he 

set himself was to make the exportation of onr 
manufactures, an4 the imjiortation of the 
principal articles used in them, as free as 
possible. The reforms which with this view 
he earned out belong ratheP^o the liistory of 
customs than of excise ; but in the dcjiarlmcnt 
of excise proper his bwioficent activity made 
itself felt in the abolition of some duties, the 
reduction of others, and the simplification oft 
many more. The most famous and the greatest 
of all lus schemes, though it ended in failure, 
was the bill for warehonsiiig wine and tobacco. 


generally known as the Excise ScJuitm, which 
occupies so important a ]ilacc in our fiscal and 
parliamentary history that it deserves a separate 
notice (see Excise Scheme). 

The history of the c^lcise since the administra¬ 
tion of Walpole cannot hero be written in exUnso, 
It contains few features of salient interest, nor 
does it record any convulsion such as that 
which was excited by his unlucky Excise Scheme. 

It will be observed on reference to the follow¬ 
ing list that the gi'catcr ])art of the oxoiso 
revenue is derived from taxes on alcoholic 
drinks. This is no new fact; more than a 
hundred years ago Cowper drew attention to it 
in some indignant lines in “The Task.” 

“ The Excise is fattened by the rich result 
Of all this riot, and ten thousand easks 
For ever dribbling out their base contents 
Touched by the Midas finger of the State 
Bleed gold for nimisters in Rport away.” 

Such indignation is perhaps misplaced ; as it is 
obvious that taxation should be imposed on 
luxuries rather than on ncce.ssaries ; and what¬ 
ever may be thought of the wisdom of consum¬ 
ing alcoholic drinks, they certainly cannot be 
classed among the necessaries of life. The 
tendency of modern legislation has been to 
throw the largest possible burden of excise 
taxation on alcoholic drinks, and to exempt, os 
far as po.ssible, otlicr articles. 


Chief IIoadB of Excise Ilavetmo, from tlio 4th Report re- 
luting to CuAtiOms and Excise, 1CU2-13 (netReceipts)— 


IJeer Duty. 

. . £13,200,843 

Spirit Duty. 

. IS,432,49*2 

Hallway Duty 

288,029 
. » OM.Slft 

Patent Mi-iticine Labels 

Playing Curds .... 

32,083 

MiscfilianiMUB .... 

. . 20ti^46 

Jiicense Duties— 

A. Jdqiior LiffiiHfs— 

(a) WaiiulacturerB . 

£427 054 

(?;) Doalcre . T . . 

1*26,714 

(c) UetiiilerB .... 

3,94U,S29 

16,737 ^ ■ 

(d) Ocoosional liceusos, etc. . 

'Jjtal Liquor Liconbcs • . 

. . 4,520,334 

n. Auctionoers, etc. . 

87,832 

Hawkers .... 

25,838 

I’.iwnbrokera. 

Plate Deat’ra 

- #0,328, 

• 65,920 

Patent (Makers 

and Dralors) 

10,7^ 

Methylated and \tetor Spirit 
(Makors and i)eRei’A) 

14,693 

ToWco (Glowers and Manu¬ 
facturers) .... 

4,736 

Tobacco (Uealers) . 

102,408 

Kefreshmont Hou^ea^ . , . 

9,188 

Miscellananus 

, 694 

Total .... 

• . . • 361,713 

0. Mule Svante 

Carnng* . . *. • 

16,381 

85.956 

Moter Cara .... 

535,146 

Armorittl Bearings . • . 

^^^096 

. Total . . • . 

592,679 

1). Gun ...... 

20,776 

Game. 

31,602 • 

Total .... 

. * . 55,888 

K. Dog. 

48,775 

Fines and Ponaltii's . . 

?,407 

Total . , . . . 

. . £88,068,688 

• . 
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The Finance Act of 1907 directed that the 
duties on Beer and S])Irit8 and the Excise 
Licenses should be paid into the Exehcipioi^ an 
-equivalent amount being; issued to the Local 
Taxation Aceounts outof the Consolidated Fund. 
The power to levy the duties on licenses for game, 
dogs, gnns, carriages, armorial bearings, and male 
servants was, from 1909, transferred in England 
and Wales to County and Borough Couih'iIs. The 
Finance Act of 1910 increased the Lhpior and 
Motor Car Licenses, but provided tlint the pay¬ 
ments to the Local Taxation Accounts arising 
from these, and also from the Beer and Spirit 
duties, shouldcontuiuo on the scaleof Lhc rccei[>t3 
from these duties in 1908-9, the surplus being 
retained for the Imperial Revenue. This apphVs 
to carriage licenses in Scotland and the whole 
of the motor car licenses in Ireland. The fob ' 
lowing are some of the duties that have been 
repealed: Cider, 1830 ; Glass, 1845 ; Bricks, 
1850; Soap, 1852-53; Paper, 1861; Hops, 
1862. 

[Dowell, Hiii. of Taxation and Taxes in England 
(ed. 1888); Highmore, Excise Laws', Ann. liep. j 
of Commissioners of Inland Revenue, esj). 1870, | 
1885, and of Oommisa. of Customs and Excise.] ! 

EXCISE SCHEME, The, was the proposal j 
introduced into parliament by Sir Robert ! 
Walpole ill 1733 for applying what is now | 
known as the bonded or warehousing system to j 
tobacco, and afterwards to wine. Instead of ! 
paying duty, or giving bonds, the merchaut, ' 
on luudihg tobacco from Maryland or Viiginia ' 
in London or Bristol, was to lodge it in ware¬ 
houses under the control of excise oHicers, to 
pay duty (5n!y as he took it out for home con¬ 
sumption, and if taken out for re-exportation 
abroad no duty was to be paid. The same 
system was to be extendo^ to wine. Various 
advantages were claimed for the change. Fii st, 
it would puU an end to sundry frauds on tho 
r^enue, from smuggling on an immefiBe scale 
down to abuses whicli dishonest merchants, prac¬ 
tising on discounts, allowances, and drawbacks,* 
and rapacious Ikjhtormcn and wa-tfnneu, carried 
out at every port in the isjand. Second, tho 
preventicn of these frauds and tho decrease of 
smuggling would be a great gain to tho honest 
trader. Third, accompanied as it was by a 
simplification of rates, this cheaper aud easier 
colleoflon would bq a g*'eat advantage to the 
revenue. Fourth, and much tho most im- 
portonf of all, K would tend to make London 
a free port, and bv consequence tin market of 
tlte world. SuchVere the advantages claimed 
'for the th^ time. But another, and 

|iot the least imjjortant, may be odilod, vl/.. 
that it anticipated and^fulHlled tlio princi[)le of 
Adam fourth canon of taxation, by 

taking as .little as possible out of Ihe pockets 
qf itbie people iiejond what it yielded to the 
Revenue. Y^e^merchant, relieved of tho neces¬ 
sity bf paying the dutv on tho importation of 


tlie article, would have the use of his capital foi 
a longer time, and would therefore be able to 
sell at a lower rate to the consumer. In fact 
tliu merchant would gain, and the state iCse, the 
interest on tlie amount of the ^iuty for the period 
between the importation and the sale of the 
article. The merchant’s, and, through him, 
tho consumer’s gain would in practice be greater 
than tho stain’s loss, os tho rate of interest 
which he would require on his capital, in order 
to make his business remunerative, would greatly 
exceed tho rate at which the state could borrow; 
and moroover the loss of tho staLo was more 
than counterbalanced by tlio economy ot the cost 
of collection, and the prevention of fraud, which 
tho schoiuo involved. 

Such was the famous excise scheme, which 
alone would suffico to establish Walpole’s repu¬ 
tation as a linauce miuisti'r far in advance of 
his age. But the imhlic mind of tho time was 
not Buflieieiitly instructed to receive it; and 
tho design had no sooner been bruited ftiroad 
than a ]»opular outcry arose, one of the loudest 
and fiercest of which history makes mention, 
which shook his power to its foundations, aud 
at no long distance of time com])oUcd him to 
abandon the scheme. The parliamentary Op¬ 
position, whoso motives need no explanation, 
used all tiieirpowprsofmisreprcsontation against 
Walpolo’fl plan, the object of which was to turn 
the customs duty on the importation of tobacco 
into an excise duty on its consumption, as a 
scheme for levying a general excise over tho 
whole range of eomiiioditiea. Food, clothing, 
and the otlicr necessaries of life were, they de¬ 
clared, to be loaded witli a cnisiiing tax. Every 
man’s house might be invaded at any hour by 
the excise officer. Every man’s goods and all 
his dealings would bo exposed to minute and 
ceaseless inquisition. A great standing army 
of revenue officers woitfd bo created, whicli would# 
overturn Magna Charta, — even undermine 
parliarqent, Such were the misrepresentatione 
to which the credulity and factious spirit of 
the people, and the general unpopularity of the 
excise as a whole, made 1^iem an easy prey. 
The whole country resqpnded with shouts of 
“ no slavery, no excise, no wooden shoes.” TIic 
majority in the House of Commons iu favour of 
the measure went, down from sixty-one on tlie 
first resolution to sevorifeen on a subsequent 
issue ; and this dwindling of his supporters, 
combined with the glowing frenzy out of doors, 
determined Walpole to abandon a measure W'hich 
in tho inflamed temper of the nation could 
hardly be put iutb execution without an armed 
force. “ I will not,” he said, iu announoing 
his resolution to liis friends, ‘*bo a minister to 
enforce taxes at the expense of blood.” 

( Tho abandonment of the scheme was oelo- 
bratod throughout the country with rejoicings 
as for a national victory ; the crisis was long 
remembered ; and it is noteworthy tliat tb« 
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popular feeling, xnany years after the occasion 
had passed away, found an exponent in the tory 
prejudices of Dr. Johnson, who in his dictionary 
defined**'exciseas a “hateful tax levied upon 
commodities, and Adjudged not by common jiidf'es 
of property, but by wretches hired by tlmsc to 
whom excise is paid.” 

For a compact and trustworthy account of 
Walpole’s excise scheme the reader is referred 
to J^orcl Morlcy’s Walpoh (scries of English . 
Stutc.snu:u, Macmillan and Co.), from wliich | 
the foregoing description is mainly taken. 

Writing more than forty years after Waljiole’s 
failure, Adam Smith had still to lament that so 
excellent a scheme had not been resumed by 
subsequent ministers {The IVcalth of I\alio7is, 
hk. V. ch. il.). The credit of resuming it was 
reserved for William I’itt, who notwithstanding 
the inevitable parliaitirnlary opposition, carried 
it into law in 1789 (20 Geo. ITT. c. 68). [Rce E. 
Les«!r, /CinAccLse-Sfnit {W.'iljiolo’s Scheme), 1879.] 

The an)omits raised by means of the excise have 
varied much .since tlie first imposition of the tax 
levied under this name. As the articles subjected 
to it have differed very greatly, an exact comyairison 
is scarcely ]>ossihie. In the e.ailier periods the 
exci.se was farmed out, and “in Kl.'i? an offer 
vl^^s made to give, for the farm of the excise ami 
the port duties, no Ics.s than £1,101),000 per 
.annum ” (Dowell, 2nd ed. vol. ii. p. 13). Up tf) 
the end of the Htli century, the yitdd scarcely 
altered. Dowell wnle.s (j). (i2), “the revenue 
fiom inlnud duties h.ail v.iricd considerubly in 
diflerent years. In 1700 over a inilliou, it was in 
1702 ncaily £1,100,000.” During the later half 
of the 18tli century great additions were made 
to the tax, thongh Walyiole’s proyiosahs were not 
accepted (soft Exnsn). 

The gross produce of the tax has been in round 
figures it the following dates ; 


1835 . 

. £1.5,200.000 

1855 . 

. £15,300,000 

1875 . 

“ £28,100,(100 

1S95 . 

. £30,rjit0,0()0 

1905 . 

. £3.5.000,ooa 

isa3 , 

. £38,000,000 

DIVIDEND. 

A stock exchange phrase 


♦shortened, as usual,signify that the juice at 
which a given socm'ity can be bought or sold 
is exclusive of dividciul, which 1ms been, or is 
about to bo deducted. Unless so specified, the 
security in question is mm divid&nd, meaning 
that the dividend or interest accrued since the 
previous distribution is covered by tlm purchase 
money. Certain a§curities, including corpora¬ 
tion bonds, exchequer bills, Indian deferred 
paper, English mortgage bonds, never carry 
interest in the prices, whioh*are quoted net, 
the buyer being charged interest up to the date 
of the completion of purchase (see Ex. All ; 
Ex. Nkw). a.e. 

EX. DRAWING. This phrase simply moans 
that in cose of the Drawing ((y-v.) of bonds 
it par, the bargain is not to be afTocted by the 
price obtained by the haxard of drawing, and 


the buyer gets no benefit. Tlius, a B}>ecific 
government bond might liave been bought at 
90 I week or two before the periodical drawing 
of such bonds, and the buyer would get £100 
if his bond hajqieus^to be among the lucky 
numbers, unless the words “ex. drawing 
formed jiart of the contract. A. E. 

EXECUTION is the name of the procedure 
by which the judgment or order of a court of 
law is enforced. Tliis is generally done by 
“writs of execution,” which, in the case of 
judgments of the high eonrt, arc issued in the 
central office or a distri(‘t regi.siry, .and directed 
to the sln-nff of the county in which they are 
to opcnilc. The usual writs i.s.sued in the case 
of money claims are writs of Jicri facias (cji. 
Fikui Eacias, Wiutof), commonly called li. fa. 
and writs of cli'git (Klkoit, Writs of, q.v.)\ 
claims are also enforced by “ garnishee orders,” 
yh. orders by virtue of which the judgment 
creditor obtnin.s a charge on debts owing to 
the debtor, or “charging ordrr.s” wlikdi affect 
stocks or shares standing in the debtor's name, 
or, if the dclttor ha.s an eijuitable interest in 
tlie [)ro])crty out of which the judgment creditor 
seeks to obtain jiayment of his debt, by the 
aiijiointmcnt of a Rrcriveu (q.v.) Jiuignicnts 
for the iTcovery of land are enforced by “writ 
of posses.sion,’' and judgments for the rcoovery 
of any projierty other than land by “writ ol 
delivery” or “writ of atUchment”; in the 
case of judgments directing a person to do any 
act, other than the jiaymeiit of money, the 
disobedient jiarty is subject, to imprisonment 
through the lustnnncntality of a “wrk of 
attnchment”orUirough “committal,”Vhich two 
means of execution differ in form only. I«- 
prisonment on account of the, noii-jiayiucnt of 
money has been nearly abolisheil, and where 
it occurs it is punitive in its nature, and not 
merely a means of enforcing jiaymeiit (see Dkrt, 

I for). ^ E. R.* 

EXECUTOR ; the legal administrator of the 
^lersonal estate of a deceased person. In Scot¬ 
land if appointed by written enomination of 
the deceased he is ^called executor nominate, if 
by decree of the commissary court ecxccutor 
dative, the former •n.swering to the English 
executor the latter to the English adminis¬ 
trator. His title in cither case is completed 
by conjlrination (sec foNyuMATioN Or Ex¬ 
ecutor) which answers to the JSnglish taking 
out probate or letters of admtnistratidh. A 
husband ha® in Scotlaq^ no absolute right to 
administer to his wife's movable or pcnson^l 
catiite. In default of an ftcoci^q^ominate, a 
residuary legatee is jireftrred, t^n the next of 
kin, those in the aamo (fegrec being entRlod to 
be joined if they please, then the 4iuahand or 
I wife of the deceased, then the creditors, and 
lastly a sjiecial legatee. An executor diffsrs 
from a triistce in that an executor's duty is to 
distributg the fund,^ a trustee’s to hold it 
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[Currie on Confirmation of ExccuiorB. —M‘Laren 
on WilU, ii. § 1657.—Dove Wilson, Sheriff Cov/ri 
Practice, 4th ed., 646.] j. 

EXECUTRY (Sootti^i); the subject of nn 
exeentor’s administration ; the whole of the 
personal estate of a deceased person, equivalent 
both to legal and equitable assets in England. 

.1. w. n. I. 

EXERCITOR (Scottish); a tei'm derived 
from Roman law and implying one who em})loys 
a ship for his own profit in trade, and to whom 
the profits belong. It matters not whether ho 
is the actual owner or only the freighter. He 
is liable for necessaries ordered by the master. 
His obligations properly fall in the first instance 
under the jurisdiction of the admiralty court. 

[Boll’s I^., § 450.] j.w. B.i. 

EXHEREDITATIO signifies, in Roman law, 
a testator's declaration in his will that lie ex* 
eludes from being his heres a member of his 
family belonging to the class of relations who 
cannot be passed over in the will in silence, 
but must either bo appointed itcredes or thus 
declared to be disinherited. K. a, w. 

EX. NEW, Tliis refers to the quotation of 
prices on the stock exchange for shares or 
other security, the holders of which are about 
to receive an allotment of new stock at what 
may be considered an advantageous piice of 
issue. When these words form part of the 
contract, the seller retains the advantage, if 
any, and the buyer’s right to the security is 
exclusive of any right to subscribe to the now 
issue (see Ex. All ; Ex. Div.). a. e. 

EXPECTATION OF LIFE, a term intro- 
(^pced by Dc Moivre, denotes the number of year.'i 
which persons of a certain class, e.g. English 
males, live on an average after a certain age, 
e.g. 20 ; the average heiifg obtained as follows. 
The numbef of years which each of a great 
laany, say n, specimens of the claos finder ob¬ 
servation, livesaftef the assigned age having been 
observed, the sum of these numbers is divided 
by n. *. Thd Ej})octntion is ihijis the arithmetic 
moan of the n observed numbers ^’sce Avehage). 
It is contrasted with anotner average of the 
same numbers, viz. the 3(fidian (see Avekaoe), 
technically termed the “equation of life.” Tlie 
term “expectation” is objected to by Dr. Farr 
as suggesting the latter rather than the former 
sort of avoragf^. He prefers to say ^nean aftcT' 
lifetime. Comparing the two kinds of average, 
Neison seems to think that the ^pectation of 
Efe is not so welH’suitid “ for medical and other 
purposes in which ♦It is required to determine 
the relati^^^alue of *n improvement or other 
change which may have taken place within a 
given'periqd of life.” 

(See IJeath-rate ; Dit Moivre ; Inrur-, 
; Mexi^'Aftkrl'ifetime ; Btatisticb.) 

.[Walfotd’s jnsurance Cycl(^cEdia, article “ Ex¬ 
ecution .Vital Statist, pp^ 279, 809. 


—Neisnn, Coniriln/iionc to • Vital Statistics, p. 
100.—Rej)ort of the Registrar-Goneriil for 1885, 
Suj)plemeTit.—Humpbreys, Journal of the- Stat- 
1888.] fcy. K. 

EXPJCDITATION. By the Forest Laws 
{g.v.) all mastilfs or other large dogs kept within 
a forest had to bo expeditated, i.e. maimed 
siifiicicntly to prevent them clia.sing the deer. 
According to the laws of Canute the dog was to 
be hamstrung, but by a charter of Henry II. 
a somewhat milder operation Avas allowed, three 
toes of one forefoot being cut oil' with a chisel, 
leaving the ball of the foot intact. For keep¬ 
ing an unexi'ieditated dog within a forest a fine 
of 3s., called “lootgeld," was imposed, but 
before the end of the 15ili century in many ol 
the English forests this fine had become a cus¬ 
tomary payment, souictimca culled “liound- 
silver,” collected triennially, which formed nc 
small item in the revenues of the forest owmer. 

[See Ducango, Glossarum media et infma 
I/tUnitalis, Editin nova a L. Favre, Paris,^884.— 
Mamvood, J'oresl Jaiws. Loudon, 1616. — Cowell’s 
Interpreter of Words and Phreufes, Loudon, 
1701.—Forest Accounts, some of which are 
quoted by Manwood.] a. H. 

EXPENDITURE or SPENDING baa two 
distinct meanings which are often confused. 

1. Expenditure may mean simply the ]>ay- 
ment out of money, that is, the exclmngc of 
money for other goods. In this sense it docs 
not imply any coiisumjition of wealth on the 
part of any oue, and it cannot be o])])o8od to 
“saving.” A man who saves £100 a year 
ordinarily expends or spends those £100, -i.c. 
exchanges them fur other goods, just as much 
as if he did not .save anything. The things on 
wliieh he exjionds them will bo dilferont, but 
the exi>emliture, unlo-is of course the money is 
hoarded, will be the same. 

2. Ex]>enditure nfay mean jiaymeiit of monqy 
for personal consumption on the part of an 
individual, and consumption, pure and simple, 
on the part of the community. In this 
sense it is rightly opposed to “saving.” The 
£100 a year saved by qm individual is not 
in this sense of the word expended or spent 
either by himself or any one else. It is simply 
the value in money of a part of the community’s 
income, which, instead of being consumed, haii 
been added to the cap^al of the country (see 
Saving, Probuc’I'ive and Unproductive). 

( E. G. 

EXPENSES OF PRODUCTION (see Pro- 

DUU’I'ION). 

EXPERIEN^JE. Upon the value of experi¬ 
ence in the study of })oHtical economy the most 
contradictory opinion^ have found adherents. 

Some economists have expressed themselves 
as though political economy were a science 
similar in type to astronomy—as though all 
economic tniths could be derived by strict 
, deduction from one or two first principles, 
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»uch as “All men desire wealth,” or “All 
men are averse to labour.” Other cooiiomisU 
have denounced general reasoning, and have 
laid eJblusive stress on the accnmulation of 
facts. They woiAd apjiarently reduce political 
economy to the task of observing and recording 
particukre without any admixture of inference. 
These opposite opinions have rarely boon held 
in their most extreme forms. But by stating 
them as forcibly as possible wo may be assisted 
to detect the fallacies which they involve. 

It will appear upon examination that neither 
of these principles can be earned out in its 
integrity. The attempt to carry out either 
would result in intellectual paralysis. 

There has never yet existed an economist so 
rigorously deductive in his method as not to 
draw to some extent upon experience of 
economic jihononicna. Many economists have 
indeed dvav.-u npon a licid of experience too 
restricted to justify dogmatic conclusions. 
Many economists have been too much iiillucnccd 
by the economic exjterieucc of their own time, 
or of their own country. Even this narrow 
cxjuTiciicc they may not have studied exhaust¬ 
ively. They may have ]»icked up their know¬ 
ledge oi' it insensibly, here and there, bit by 
bit It is thus that Ihc man of business, as 
iMintrasted wiih the atndeut, acquires bis 
knowledge of economic jihenoineiia. Ricardo, 
the greatest of those economists wlio are alleged 
to have been rigorously deductive in method, 
may be said to have acquired most of his 
knowledge in this way. Such knowledge, being 
very partial, may sometimes prove misleading. 
Cut even such knowledge has gi'cat influence 
upon the development of theory. Ricardo’s 
economic iheories would certainly have been 
didcrent had he lived in another age than the 
nineteenth century, or in another country than 
England. I 

An economist strictly deductive in method 
could never got beyond his first premises. The 
contrary seems possible because tlio economist 
who apparently deduces everything from first 
princijiles in icalit| weaves into his argument 
statements of fact j^id wide gcnorali.sations 
which have become so familiar that he and his 
readers forget how they were first acquired. 

Nor has there ever yet existed an economist 
who merely obsorv^ and recorded. Those 
economists who aimed at this ideal have never¬ 
theless written history. The writing of history 
involves processes of selection, comjiarison, and 
inference, in which the historian’s mind is 
active. No two persons perf&rm these proce.S8e3 
in quite the same way, and it is extremely easy 
to make mi.stakua in performing them. It is 
not merely that historians often infuse their 
work with their own political or religiou# 
sentiments, with the prejudices of their own 
ago or their own class. It is rather that the 
historian cannot construct a narrative out of 


facts without interpreting those facts. But he 
cannot interpret the facts without using hia 
mityi, without adding to, or rather, without 
transforming, those facta. 

The object of all sRence, including political 
economy, is not merely to amass facts but also 
to explain them. Facta are explained in so for 
as they are successfully brought under general 
laws. The general laws are always at first 
hypotheses, or in the vulgar tongue, guesses— 
guesses at truth. Hypotheses are suggested by 
facts, and facts are interpreted by hypotheses, 
lie who forms a hypothesis with hardly any 
knowledge of the facts is pretty sui'o to throw 
away his trouble. He who clings to a hypo¬ 
thesis once formed, neglecting or rejecting new 
facts, does worse, for he ia trying to coufinn 
himself in error. But to refrain from forming 
liypothe.se.s is impossible to a reasoning creature, 
and, if it wore possible, would be suicidal. The 
value of experience is not absolute but varies 
directly as the power of the mind which has 
the experience. One glance at the field of 
battle will suggest a decisive movement to the 
great general. Tlie vicissitudes of a short and 
obscure life will give the gi*oat poet a key to 
liuraau nature in its infinite variety. The 
scientific genius, although less brilliant, ia not 
esaontially ditleront from theirs. 

Wluithev in yihysical or in political science 
the master mind ia that to which facts suggest 
their own explanation. F. c, M. 

[Cairncs, Character and Logical Metlwd of 
Political Economy, —Bageliot, Economic Studies-I 
EXPERIMENTAL METHODS IN ECpNO- 
MICS. Experiment in the scientific sense has 
boon well described as ‘ ‘ putting in action ca^es 
Mid agents over which we have control, and 
purposely varying their combinations and notic¬ 
ing what effects tat:e place ” (Herschcl, Study 
of Natural Philosophy, p. 70)^ In sciences 
vsuch a# ])hysics and chemistry, in which 
phenomena are amenable to arrangement, it is 
by far the most jwtent instiu’uci’t of discovery. 
Where, howgvr, there is not ^h^ same facility 
for easy manipulation, the inquirer is com¬ 
pelled to fall bac**^ on the less elfect^e method 
of simple observaiion. Insto^ad of creating 
instauces for himself, he has to find them in* 
nature, or wait till they are presented spontano* 
ously to hia view. ^ ^ • 

Economics, in common witl^ the other social 
sciences, clearly belongs to the^atter cldSs. The 
phenomen^of wealth are closely inter-connected, 
and arc besides aftected by*the other form# of 
social activity. Hardiy*any oj^omic eveiil 
can bp said to be th^result ^ a single cause, 
it ia rather the product of several contributory 
causes. Nor are the total effect^ of*any one 
agency easily scjiarable; they are combined 
^v'ith those of others in a whole which ca^ot 
be analysed. In technical language “ plurali^ 
of cau^s”and “'intermixture of effects,” th# 
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Lwo great hindrances to the nse of experiment 
(Mill, Logic, bk. iii. cIj. x.), are generally 
present in economic facts. To secure the 
requisite isolation of any jdienoinonon selected 
for study is rarely pos.'^ib)!). The most rigorous 
form of inquiry, known as the “method of 
difference,” the essence of which “is the comjiari- 
.Hon of two instances, which resemble one another 
ill all material respects, except that in one a 
certain cause is present, while in the other it is 
absent” (Keynes, Scope, p. 170), is ]>lainly ex¬ 
cluded, since we cannot introduce a single cause 
that will have only a measurable efleul, nor can 
we be sure that tlie surrounding conditions 
remain unaltered. The “method of agreement” 
in which the instances couqiarcd resemble each 
other in only one particular is not merely inferior 
as an experimental resource, but is inapplicable 
to social phenomena. Two countries or periods 
that had one common feature would have more | 
than one. In two classes of cases, however, 
experiment may bo sometimes used, viz. (1) in 
reference to tho premises or data of economic 
science, thus the “ law of diminishing returns” 
admits of experimental proof; (2) Moreimixirt- 
ant than llio preceding exception, w'hich is 
rather apparent than real, aro those cases in 
which, by deductive reasoning, it can be shown 
that tlie action of an economic force is limited, 
and then its working within those limits can 
bo experimentally ascertained. 

These oxcci>tions notwithstanding, it may bo 
said that scientific experiments {cxpcriinmta 
lucifera) are a very slight resource in econo¬ 
mics. 

Tlie casa is somewhat different with regal'd to 
practical questions. Legislative measures and 
inAvidual actions are, if so intended, so many 
experiments on the social system. Thus if 
several countries, widely 'differing in other 
respects, have^ established a system of peasant 
prtprictary with good results, while ^.several 
other countries, alsd widely differing inter 
are without that system and show inferiority, 
we may ^rgnu tl^t jxjasaiit prejn’i^tary is experi¬ 
mentally justified. The same reasoning would 
be applicable to commercial policy, and has 
actually been used in refc^^nce to the case of 
I Victoria and New South Wales, but illogically, 
as a number of cases are required to exclude 
other j|ifluences. 

Again, by apjilyiifg special legislation, c.g. a 
partioulv' W^'d pf land tenuro, to one jiart of 
a country, we can ascribe to its ii^uence the 
sp^ial efi'oets noticai in Vhat district. Practical 
axperimenta fructifera) may also 

be employed Isy^Ajans ofi(l) permissive Icgiala- 
^on, or (2) teippqrary kgislation. 

Private peiaons, also cairy out practical 
economic experiments, as in the cases of profit- 
sharing ^Le^irs), -and the recent eight hours 
dfcy'experiment at Sunderland {Economic Jour- 
9ai, «. pp. 755, 766). A larg^ocouniulation 


of instances may oven give a very near approach 
to rigorous scientilic proof. 

A vaguer use of tho term “experimental 
method” iscommon in continental and e^ecially 
in French wjitei-s. J. B. flay, for example, 
declares that the true method of political 
economy is Ld vtdthode cxpirinumtale gui ^nsiste 
estscnUcUememt A n’admcUre comme vravt que le& 
fails dont!'ohse.rvalion et experience ont demonire 
la r^.aliU {TraiU, Discours p. x. 6lh ed. 

] 826). Here “ experiment ” is used as synony¬ 
mous with “experience”; it therefore includes 
observation and experiment in the strict sense. 

[J. N. Keynes, Scope and Method of Political 
Econom}/, pp. 169-178.—J. S. Mill, Logic, bk. iii. 
chs.viii., X. ; bk. vi. ch. ix.—G. C. Lewi.s, Methods 
of Observation and Itpasoning in Politics, ch. vi. 
—Jevons, Methods of Social Reform, pp. 253 seq. 
—Leon Honnat, La Politique Ex]>erimentalt, 
2ud ed. Paris, 189]]. c. r. B. 

EXPEKT. An expert may be defined as a 
person posao.s8ing special knowledge ^ any 
science or art. Art is licrc taken in its most 
comprehensive .signification, to include the use¬ 
ful as well as the fine arts, cooking or carpentry 
as well as mu.sic or ]iainting. The ojiinion of 
an expert on matters connected with liis own 
subject is more likely to bo coiTcet than tho 
opinion of a man to whom that .subject is 
almost or altogether unknown. But the degree 
in which an expert’s ojiinion outweighs the 
ojiiiiiun of tho ordinary man will vary according 
to tlio nature of the .subject. 

For, first, the subject may be one with which 
the oi-dinary man has no •acquainbiiice, or it 
may by one with which ho is acquainted, 
although not so fully as the expert. Thus 
every man in his senses know.s to some extent 
what food is wholesome, although he may not 
know so much on this point os a qualified 
doctor. Evoiy man fivho can write has somcc 
power of comparing hands, although not so 
much power os belongs to an exjicrt in hand¬ 
writing. But only an exjiert in navigation can 
determine the exact position of a ship out of 
sight of land. Only an efjtert in astronomy 
can determine the probabl^diatance of a fixed star 
from our planet. In such matters tho judgment 
of the ordinary man is absolutely worthless. 

Secondly, the subject may be so complex 
that no expert has more ^an a very imperfect 
knowledge of it. Political and economic science 
aro characterised by this complexity. Upon 
political or economic questions the opinion of s 
man who knows much is far more valuable thui 
the opinion of # man who knows little or 
nothing ; but even the opinion of the man who 
knows much affords a ^ry imperfect security. 
Such complex questions often present different 
fapects to different classes of experts. Let us 
suppose that an opinion is required on the 
expediency of a law to regulate tho houn ol 
labour. At least five different classes of experts 
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are more or It’ss entitled to be heard:—(a) The 
economist wlio Jias read and reflected upon the 
theory of economic phenomena ; (b) the politi¬ 
cal phitosoplicr \vho has read and reflected upon 
the theory of thoestate and of legislation ; (c) 
the statesman who is familiar with the practice 
of government, and can judge what kind of 
laws it is usually expedient to make and possible 
to enforce j (d) the emjfloyer who has had the 
opportunity and the will il not the wisdom to 
discover how production can be can'ied on to 
the greatest profit; (c) the workman who has 
had the opportunity and the w’ill, if not the 
wisdom, to discover what are the best conditions 
of life which he can obtain for himself; all 
those men can bring to the determination of 
the problem a knowledge which other men do 
not possess, and arc entitled in a greater or less 
degree to s)>cak with the authority of experts. 
One person might, of course, combine more than 
one of these characters, and might, therefore, 
claim a higher degree of authority. 

I'hirdly, the subjects of knowledge differ in 
the (legj’oc in which they excite passions such 
Hs prevent the expert from emjiloying his intel¬ 
lectual superiority to its fullest advantage. On 
any subject, indeed, wero it astronomy or textual 
criticism, the judgment of an expert may be 
disabled by vanity or love of contention. But 
on those subjects whhdi immodicitely touch the 
int'irests of mankind, notably Uieological, politi¬ 
cal, and economical subjc.cts, the judgment of 
the expert is more likely to be disturbed by his 
passions. These passions arc at least as un¬ 
governable in ignorant men. But wherever 
they prevail they lesson the interval between 
tho ignorant man and the expert. For the 
finei tho intellectual instrument tho more it is 
disturbed by acute emotion. f. c. m. 

EXPKKTISi'] (French) is the legal process 
by which judges, when called on to decide special 
or technieal eases, may appoint, on their own 
authority, or on the demand of one or both of 
tho Ktigants, persons possessing tho necessary 
knowlcjigo or experience, called experts, to ex¬ 
amine, and report o|, tho points at issue. The 
conditions under wuich those operations are 
conducted are laid dec'll in Arts. 303-323 of 
tho Code of Civil Procedure. One of the most 
frequent applications of the law is in tho settle¬ 
ment of disputes between foreign importers and 
the French customs authorities relative to the 
class, quality, origigi, or value of merchandise 
subject to duty. The first supplementary con¬ 
vention to tho Anglo-French treaty of commerce 
of 1860 conferred on British in%>orter9 in France 
the right to demand an expertise. When the 
Customs propose to exejxiise tho jight of pre¬ 
emption, the importer and the customs each 
nominates one of the experts. In case of dis¬ 
agreement tho two experts choose an umpire, 
and if they cannot agree on the choice, the 
umpire is appointed by the president of the 


nearest tribunal of commerce. Objections 
wore frequently made that the persons named 
as experts did not jiossess tho necessary quali¬ 
fications, and on the renewal of the treaty 
of commerce, in 187^ a protocol was signed^ 
stqmlating that they should be chosen from ft 
list of merchants or manufacturers drawn up 
by tho chambers of commerce in each locality 
having a customs bureau. A British chamber 
of commerce ha(l just been founded in Paris, 
and that body submitted to the Paris chamber 
(French) the names of the principal British 
merchants in Paris, for them to be comprised 
in the list of experts ; but the French chamber 
of commerce refused to nominate them on the 
ground of their foreign nationality, although 
British traders had previously been accepted as 
experts. The British chamber appealed to the 
Foreign Office, and on the intervention of the 
British ambassador the French minister of- 
foreign affairs considered the claim a just one, 
and some of the names proposed were added 
to the list of experts in Paris. Those names 
were, however, subsequently removed from tho 
list on the expiration of tho treaty of commerce 
in 1881, and British imi^rtei-s who now have 
disputes with the French customs uui only 
be rc] ircsfntcd ui an cxperHse by a French 
merchant or manufacturer, who is naturally 
disposed to impede rather than to facilitate 
foreign competition in his own trade. There 
is no appeal from the decision of the experts 
in commercial aflairs, when they ogfco, but 
civil coycrlises are still governed by Art. 323 of 
the Code of Civil Pivccdurc, under which judges 
are not bound to adopt the opinion sf experts 
if they are not convinced by it. T. l.^ 

[Lois du 27 Judld 1823 et du 7 Moi 1881; 
arrHs de la Cnur de Cassa/ion, SO Avrxl 18SS, 
et 30 Janvier 1839. ] • 

EXPLOIT. The French vci’b ^loiter pri¬ 
marily ^eans simply to use in such a w^ 
as to make a profit out of It is ajiplied to 
«nch actions as working a mine or a rail¬ 
way, cultivating a farm, or punishing a jmws- 
paper. There arc some things whicli it is ad¬ 
mittedly impropcr*lo use in such a ^^ay as to 
make a profit out them; it is^ disgi-aeoful, 
for instance, to exploUcT any one’s ciedulity, 
ignorance, or good nature. Hence the word 
comes to have sometimes a bad sense. • The 
socialists who teach that the ciyiitalist obt lins 
an illegitimate gain by emptying men for 
wages have gipplied the term to his action in 
this had sense. To exifloiteM Ta<d\i or laboureas 
thus means to use them tn such a way as to 
make a profit out of th«n, it hWiig&t tlie same 
time implied hy the use*of the word that this, 
though not perhaps disgraceful to a^indfvidual 
I who does it under ]*rcaent cfrcumstances, is 
fundamentally improper, and would not J)e 
allowed in an improved state of society. 

It is almost exclusively in this bad sense that 
• 
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the word “exploit” has been introduced into 
English. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, see iMPOUia 
AND Exports. ^ 

EXPORTS, Duties on. Duties on exports 
have been generally condemned by modeni 
economists, but they survive in many of the 
British possessions as well as in some foreign 
countries. The history of these duties iu Great 
Britain is merged in that of the customs revenue. 
The original customs duties were, iu fact, duties 
on exportation. They appear to have been 
levied by prerogative of the crown from early 
times, but the first statute which imposed them 
was one of 3 Edward I. 

Two somewhat diverse theories have been 
suggested as explanatory of the origin of these 
duties in England. One, which we find first 
indicated by Sir W. Petty, is adopted by Mr. 
Dowell {History of Taxation). It holds that 
the sovereign power simply levied a toll on all 
merchandise, whether inward or outward, as a 
reward for its protection of the merchant. I’he 
duties “were in the nature of a premium ]iaid 
to the king for insurance.” The analogy of 
tho customs duties levied at Athens and at 
Romo {portoria) may bo held to favour this 
view. The other theory is on the whole the 
more probable, and is that adopted by Mr. 
Hubert Hall {History of the CiLsicons) ; the 
king’s chief couceru was to see that he got 
as much revenue as he could. He was from 
ancient* times entitled to a purveyance or prise 
on certain classes of commodities—“if then 
thoic were conveyed beyond tho kingdom the 
crowm would suifer a possible loss to its state 
o\ dignity.” "Wben it was found that the wools 
and hides on which the king wa.s entitled to 
the internal toll or prise^were being exported 
and escaping taxation, he at once put on a 
countervailing export duty in order to secure 
ifis revenue (see Ph^saok). 

It seems probable that these duties were ad¬ 
justed at tl^ discretion of the crown according 
to ita'necessifltes, and Mr. Hail thinks that 
immediately before the Bta^ute 3 Edw. I. “it 
is probaide that tho commuted prise on staple 
exports, such os wool, hi<Jd8, and minerals, was 
taken at an average rate of half a mark per 
sack of wool or an equivalent bulk of woolfells, 
a m£‘k per last of Miss, and an ad valorem 
duty of 8(1. omevery librate or twenty solidi of 
load of tin.” * 

The Act of 3 gdw. 4 l. (1276), ^vhich is the 
filfst instance of levying taxation by act of 
* parliament,jdfl^6d fiio |xport duty at 

i mark, per 8ack^26 stone) of wool. 

,, per 800 woolfells. 

1 . per last of leather. 

t * 

These' are tHe custuma' aiUiqua sive magna, 
and the ohief contributor to ^he revenue was 


the W'ool. Some thirty years after the passing 
of this act the iiroduce was as follows : 

Wool at 6s. 8d. . . £1501 0 

Woolfells at Gs. 8d. . 67 *16 1 

Leather at 13s. 4d. . 0 8 7^ 

Total of tho great customs £1 559 4 5^ 

In February 1303 an agreement was made 
with the alien merchants, whereby they under¬ 
took, in consideration of the king’s protection, 
to pay 50 ]>er cent beyond the ancient customs 
on wool and loathcr, and certain fresh rates on 
other commodities whether exj)ortod or im* 
])ortcd. Riites were specified for wax, cloth, 
and wine, and aU otlier articles were to be 
charged 3d. in the pound of 20 shillings. 
These were the ciistuma nova sLve parva. 

The next develo^iment of tho exports (as part 
of the customs) duties was by the statute of 
49 Edw. III., which levied tho due of tunnage 
and poundage, afttwarcls known tochilieally as 
a subsidy. O'he poundage was a duty of 6d. 
oil the pound-weight of all articles exported 
and imported. 

With variations in the rate these two forms 
of expert, and iin]>oit, duty were continued on 
the same basis down to tho Restoration in 1660. 
They were granted by tho Commons for periods 
of years us a rule ; sometimes for the life of the 
reigning sovereign. After Agincoiirt in 1416, 
such a life grant was miulo to Henry V., and the 
duties hod gone up considerably, as follows:— 
FiomtloiiiTiens. From stningerH. 

On wool jicr sack £2 .3 4 £3 0 0 

On wooliclls 2 3 4 3 0 0 

On leather per last 2 3 4 6 6 8 

and in tlic following reign the rate for wools, 
etc., was raised to £5 for sLrangei’S, and that 
for leather to £5 for natives. The subsidy 
of poundage had alteady been raised to Ls. C'. 
the pouncl-weight, and there was a special 
duty of double that amount on tin exjiortod 
by strangers. In 1421 the yield of all the 
customs was £40,687, of which the great 
custom on wools, expert duty, produced 
£26,036 ; in 1431 th^ total was £34,861, of 
which the greater proportion was derived from 
export duties. But the revenue appears to 
have been a falling one ; the customs rcgiilationa 
were anything but conjplote, as i.s shown by 
tho act of 27 Hen. VIII. c. 14, to regulate the 
exportation of leather fromi»otlicr ports besides 
Southampton and London; and there were 
constant interferences with the export trade by 
way of partial* or comi)lcte prohibition, ai 
late as Mary’s reign. In 1670 the value o: 
woollen goods and cloth exported from Englanc 
amounted to £26,665, and from this wai 
< obtained £2388 : 10 : 11, viz. customs £1523 
and subsidy £866:10:11; gradually th< 
revenue from imports was becoming the moP 
considerable. 
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The Long Parliament, after declaring in 
1640 that “no subsidy, custom, etc., may be 
imposed upon any merchandise exported or 
imported without common consent in parlia¬ 
ment,” proceeded fb levy heavy duties on the old 
lines. The year 1660 marks the beginning of 
a transition stage. In the Book of Rates for 
this year, 212 articles were subject to export 
duty “rated for duty outwards." The duties 
granted to Chaiios II. were levied with some 
modifications in the ninth and tenth years of 
William III. as the “new subsidy "and con¬ 
tinued by 9 & 10 Anne, c. vi. (1710) by the 
act “ for reviving, continuing, and apportioning 
certain duties upon .several commodities to 
be exported and certain duties on coal, etc., 
etc.” But in 1721 the export duties on corn, 
woollen fabrics, linen manufactures, and other 
staples were repealed ; the mercantile theory 
with its mania for cxpfirtation had found these 
duties obstructive. Nevertheless in Suxliy’s 
manual of the Cu.stoins (dated 17.'>7) some 
twenty • five ]iages aro occupied with the 
enumeration of the goods rated for duty 
outwards, and the directions for paying the 
pro{)cr duties, and in Pitt's consolidating 
Customs Act of 1787 there aro fifty articles 
subjected to export duty, many of them being 
of J'oreign origin. These duties were increased 
during the great w<ar, and at the beginning of 
the century, under the act of 1809 (49 Geo. 
III. c. 98) Sebed. A “Outwards," which rated 
tor permanent duty, and in a parallel column 
for temporary or war duty:— 

(o) Foreign commodities to the number of 
sixty-thi'i’c at varying, chiefly speeilic, duties. 

(/y) British goods, of wliicli coals, shins, and 
other articles were subject to sja-eilic duty ; all 
other goods, wares, ('tc., to an advnhy)Tin duty- 
excejtting cotton, linen, sugar, woollen goods, 
■and rerbdn special exeiljitioiis with rereroiiee 
to the port of desLinatioii. 

By ail act of 1 <S10 linen goods were !^ibjeeted 
to an ad valorem duty of 1 h jtei' e<'nt on export. 
But with the close of the war and the progress 
of the now econoijy the backward policy was 
reversed. In 1815 the export duties produced 
£865,698, and in 1826, £102,255. Under 
Mr. Huskisson, in 1826, the schedulo of articles 
left subject to export duty was as follows ;— 
Coals, per cbald. Is. 6d. to 30s. 3d. accord¬ 
ing to destination, etc. 

Culm, per tonf Is. to lOs., according to 
destination, etc. 

Skins, per 100, Is. 

Wool, per lb., Id. ^ 

Woollen manufacture, per lb., Id. 

Home produce with ..certain definite exemp¬ 
tions, ad •oalorem, 10s. per £100, i.e, 
and with Peel’s reformed tariff of 1842 thes* 
disappeared altogether. In 1901 an export duty 
of Is. a ton on coal was levied, producing about 
£2,000,000 perann. This was removed in 1906. 


One of the few accidental gains to be placed 
to the credit of the old mercantile theory was 
that it tended to discourage duties on exporta¬ 
tion. Sir W. Petty (1679) shews a conscious¬ 
ness that such duties required careful watching. 
Sir John Sinclair (1790), who had imbibed the 
doctrines of Adam Smith, is the first writer 
a]i])arently who distinctly expresses a doubt as 
to the proj)i icty of their imposition. Formerly, 
lie writes, almost every conimorlity sent out of 
the kingdom was subject to such a duty ; it was 
su])posed that the duty c.ame out of the pockets 
of foreigners, but “such ideas are now exploded." 
Ho -i-eforred to the principal export duties at 
that time, under Pitt’s recent act, as being 
those on coals and lead, with certain duties on 
raw produce intended to give our manufacturers 
“ an advantage over rivals. ” McCulloch (Toaxi- 
tion and the FuTid/iv^ has a full dis¬ 

cussion of the economic propriety of exjiort 
duties, and .suggests the grounds on which 
they have generally been condemned. His 
statement of the arguments for and against 
the retention of such a duty on coals, published 
just at the time when that duty was finally 
removed, i.s of special interest; it embodies the 
argument in which ceonomists have for the 
most part summed up the whole discussion 
on these duties, viz. that they should not 
be levied except in the case of a country 
which has a monopoly of supply of the com¬ 
modity taxed, or such an advantage in its 
lirodnction as to a})proximate to a nu fiopoly. 

Turning to tho British po-sscssions it is 
natural to find that in those which were ac<j^iired 
during the l7th century, when export duties 
were an unchallenged feature in tlie fiscal sys^m 
of this country, thecxj)ort duty is, so to speak, 
bred in the grain ; in the colonies c.stablifihod 
towards the c]o.sfi d! tho 18th century such a 
duiy*practically had no place. • 

Tlie notorious 4^ per cent ad valorem d%ty 
which created such squabbfes between the crown 
' and the Wo.st Indiau islands was the progenitor 
of colonial ^ivenues. At tbe*time«of the 
Restoration, when all the revenues of the 
crown were being rertsed, plantation^enterprisc 
was at the height o^itA activity, and it occurred 
to the crown advisers that the new dominions* 
beyond the seas ought to contribute their shore. 
Thus tho origin of qjlonial customs '\v«s pre¬ 
cisely the same as that of the flnglish customs. 
The patent of 1663, coustituMng the office of 
commissioTiprB of customs, empowered them to 
levy and collect a duty of 4^)or cent ad m/o^m 
on all dead produce exJJbrted Barbados 
and certain other siigft- colontSs, and from the 
plantations in America^ In respect of the latter 
no such duty was ever actually leucd. * In the 
West Indies it was the causcof mu^ grumbling; 
already, in 1689, it was urged that “ moreever 
this four and a half is collected in suob 
mannei^ that in thb Judgment of all that have 
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tryed it, the attendance and slavery is a greater 
burthen than the duty ” (tf rodjw of Pla'^Ura ); 

it was found to be “ the same thing in ettect as 
a tax on lauds.” It was the subject of a gi'eat 
action in 1763 in a case* arising on the island 
of Grenada, Campbell v. Hall, where payment 
of the duty was refused on the ground that the 
island was ceded by France on the condition 
that the ju-ivilegcs of the former should 

be Bccured to the inhabitaiita. This led to 
the exccjition of “ the Ceded Islands, and 
Jamaica, from the operation of the duty. Jt 
was for many years i)aid in kind, and in 1778 
the right so to i)ay it was successfully contested 
(Moepherson’s iii, 627)). This is not 

remarkable in an ago when sugar was the 
current money of account. For the better 
collection of this and other duties the customs 1 
department had branch establishments in the 
colonies, and they continued to levy the 4^ per 
cent till it was abolished with slavery in 1838. 

Of the other colonies the only ones in which 
duties on exports wore levied iu the hrst (piarter 
of the 19th century, were the Mauritius (certain 
rates on sugar, colfee, cotton, indigo, and one or 
two other articles), tlic Cape (on all prndiiec 
sliipped, half the ainoiml of the import duties on 
similar articles), and Ceylon (on einnainon, etc.). 
Those were relies from foreign rule in each r-ise, 
and disaj'peared gradually under Uritislj rule. 
The export duty on cinnamon from Ceylon had 
an instructive hi-story, as it was exceedingly pro¬ 
fitable when Ceylon had almost a monopoly of 
that spice, it was a chief element in driving 
other tropical countries to compete with Ceylon, 
and waa dropped, in 1833, too late to save the 
colony’s pre-eminence in that exj»ort. 

\n India export duties were a relic of the old 
system; when the imperial government took 
over the provinces in 185*7 there were export 
duties levied ^ all the presidencies, and chiefly 
onigrain, rice, indigo, lac, opium, silk, f-obacco, 
and native manufacthres of all .sorts. An act of 
1860 abolished those on manufacture of wool, < 
flax, hemp, jirte^etc. At the present day those 
on rice, opium, and certain other commodities 
remain. The Indian exiwrt^'duty on rice has 
been quoted by Fawcett and^others a.s an instance 
where the duty waa probably justified owing to 
the great advantages possessed by the exporting 
country in the production of the commodity. 

The most str^kinj modern recrudescence of 
export duties wj^s in connection with the im¬ 
migration of Indian coolies to the sugar-growing 
colonies. One of tie edfaditioms of government 
ud in importing coolies was that the planters 
l^ould pay fair skire ; and after much 
diBCUBsion an export duty on sugar and the other 
jiroduoe*of the plantations was settled as the 
best method^ obtaining the necessary coiitribu- 
tipns. Jfardly.therefore were many of the West 
thdian colopies freed from the ^cierit i»er 
'dbnt duty than they undertool? a new ^specific 


duty on exportation of sugar and other produce. 
'I'iie St. Lucia Schedule was a fair smiiple, im- 
posing duties on— 

Sugar Cliarcoal ^ Hulcs 

' Kmu Logwood Cocoa 

Molasses Firewood Codec 

From a return given to pailiamcnt in 1854 
it would ap])car that then the only llritisl) 
colonies wliieii levied a duty on exports were 
the Maniitina and the "We.st Indian islands of 
Kt. Lucia, St. Christopher, Nevi.s, Montserrat, 
and the Virgin Tslauds—on augai-; and Turk’s 
Islands on salt. But it waa inevitable that a 
principle admitted in tlie case of a speeial 
service, should sometime.s extend itself; and in 
later yeais there ha-s been aii increased tendency 
to levy ex]tort duties in the West Indies. In 
New Bi'iuiawiek, for a time, there were certain 
OKjiort cUilies on lumber, and iu rrince Edward 
Island in 1801 a special duty was provisionally 
authorised to bo collected for a .special j^irpose 
on all agricultural ])rodiu;e exported. In the 
Bahamas so lately as ISlO and 1873 a general 
export duty on all jiroduee was for a time im¬ 
posed ; the Virgin Lslaud.s wore probably the last 
instance of the survival of general export duties, 
which were almost liutiiidy evaded. Such duties 
WMU'O distinctly condemned by the royal oom- 
inission wliich iinjiihed into the linanees of 
various West Indian colonics iu 1883-84 (r. 
their rejiort, pt. iv.). 

E.\l)ort dutic.s have recently been levied, 
usually for juirposes of itnmigration, in many 
of the West Indian colonies. In one or two 
cases they are levied iimler a delu.sivc name, 
c.g. “statistical tax,” iu others they are in¬ 
directly increased by wharfage duties for out¬ 
ward goods. In TVinidad, besides the duties 
on pro(lucts of the eaiie, tliero is an export duty 
on pitch. Tn Tiirk’.-^ Islands that on salt re-,, 
mains a chief source of revenue. New South 
Wales, We.stern Australia, and Natal levy one 
on gold. The Fiji Islands, for ])ur]toMes of 
regulating the trade, hwiecl one in 1877 on 
silver coin and (.samhilwooLh and in 1887 on 
bMifi dp incr. No\s foundiatul has from time 
to time used an exjiortf duty on codfish as a 
means of taxing the merchants. The duties on 
pitch, gold, and .salt are generally looked on as 
royalties and in the nature ratlicr of a rent than 
a tax. 

The plantations on the m^nland of America 
appear never to have paid an export duty, and 
the United Stales maintained the tradition, 
which also fell in viith their policy of encouraging 
exi)ortation as much as possible. One feature 
in the commercial }'oljcy of the United States in 
-the years round 1890 deserves special mention. 
Jn the many treaties or agreements which tliey 
were then negotiating with the Central American 
and other states, they carefully guarded them¬ 
selves against the possibility of an export duty 
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being levied in the contracting state; apparently 
arguing that the imposition of such a duty is 
an attempt to raise the price to the United 
States oAsunier, and must, therefore, be treated 
as an unfriendly act*to be punished by a counter¬ 
vailing duty. 

In foreign countries duties on the exportation 
of commodities are still prevalent, levied some¬ 
times on the chief product of the country, as on 
the charcoal and olive oil of Italy, in other cases 
as protective of home manufactures, aa iji tlic 
case of Swedish iron. 

The views which have prevailed as to the 
incideuoo of exjjort duties have been indicated 
in several ])as3agc8 above. The aocqjted view 
that the duty operates as a restriction to ex- 
]>ortation, excejit where the exjiorting country 
lias a moiiojioly of jiroduction, ajijicars to be 
correct. II ail eountnes lit exportiii^f a parti¬ 
cular commo'Mty levied export dutii's ujton it 
the ]>riei* of the coniniodity would be raised to 
cover the Hinouut of the duty, and tho foieign 
consumer would cventnall}' pay the duty or tlie 
greater jiart of it. liuL a.s the facts arc contrary 
to this hyjioLhesis, it will lie louiid in alnio.st all 
cases, c.g. sugar exjioite.d front tlie West Indies 
—that tlie price paid liy the foieigii oonsunier is 
determined by inore general considerations; the 
exporter cannot control it; tiie duty I'alls on 
him and enlianecs his oxpen.scs in production, 
or perhaps more ai.ciirately it lessens his prolits. 
In any sjictdal case, tho faclora wliich determine 
]>rlce aro important in deciding the ineidence. 
The ease of monopoly is nowadays hardly of 
practical importance. 

[Petty's Treatise of Taxes and Contrihutiona, 
1679, chap. vi.—Saxhy’s /iritis/i Viisiom.% London, 
1757.—Sinclair’s Hiatury of the PaKic lirvenucs, 
London, I HOI, esp. pt,. lii.—Jickliiig’s lJujest of 
the Custenns Lau".\ 1815, esp. the Pref.—McCulloch 
On Taxation^ 1845, bk. v.--Mc(:ullocirB edition 
of Adam Sfuith'.s \VeaXth of Natione^ vol. iii. p. 
460.—The First of the Cowmis'^ioners of 

Customs^ 1857 .—History of Taxation and 
Taxes in Fnql'ind, ‘ind ed., lv^8S, bk. i. c. f), et 
l-assim. —Hall's History of the (JusUnns, 1886.— 
Various Parly. Repor® audl’apers.] c. A. H. 

EXPROPHIATION. ^ Exproiiriation may he 
defined as the comymlsory sale of private pro¬ 
perty either to the state or to private parties 
who have received sjiecific authority from the 
state. 

'Phat such compulsory sale i.s sometimes in¬ 
dispensable to tho pAiblic welfare is too obvious 
to need demonstration. Tho necessity for ex¬ 
propriation can rarely arise in the case of 
movable property. Such articles can almost 
always be obtained by a voluntary transaction, 
if not from one owner, then from another. 
The acquisition of a particular movablo can 
hardly ever be matter of necessity to the state. 
Even a miiijuo picture or statue is a luxury 
which it is not advisable for tho state to 
acquire at tho cost of infringing unon tho 


general freedom of an owner to dispose of his 
ju’operty at his pleasure. In come countries 
the finder of antiquities is obliged to transfer 
them to the state on receiving compensation. 
But this exceptional ftile is of no economic 
importance. With reference to immovable 
property the case is different. Not only is 
land necessary as the basis of human industry 
and limited in extent, but the laud suitable for 
a specific public purjiose is often very narrowly 
limited indeed. In order to lay out a street 
or a railway, to construct a public building, 
a fortress, or a harbour, particular pieces of land 
must be obtained, even altliough their owners 
do not desire to part with them. If no com¬ 
pulsion wore to be used in such cases the state 
would be reduced to oiler a prejwsteroua price 
or to forego a necessary improvement. 

But expropriation is allowable only in order 
to effect an appreciable public good. All com¬ 
pulsion is I'ainful, and pain should not be 
inflicted without a rational object. The 
jiresumption is in favour of letting every man 
do as he likes with his own. Therefore the 
burden of proof lies upon those who advocate 
exjii'opriation in any particular instance. 

'i'o what extent expropriation should be 
carried is a wider question than that to which 
these remarks must be limited. We need not 
inquire whether the state would be justified 
in oxjiropriating certain species of property on 
the ground that it could manage them more 
advantageoufily to the whole eomuiuufvy than 
private owners could or would do. Such an 
inquiry belongs rather to the head of Si^ATB 
Inticrfeuence Nor need inquire 

here into the kindred question whether 
would be right to expropiiate, say, large estates 
in order to break them up and sell the land in 
small jiarcels so as \o multiply peasant pro- 
prietofB. Nor need we determincbwhcther the 
state wotld do well to aecmiro certain specHs 
of property on tlie giound that they tend to 
fticrcase in value merely through the general 
progress of soi^fity, and that thit,in5rcaso*shouId 
go to enrich the community rather than indi¬ 
viduals (see Ikcuement, tub Unearned). It is 
enough for us that necessity of expropria¬ 
tion in certain cases is admitted by the great 
majority of persons who have considered the 
subject. We have onl^ to ponsider upoiFwhat 
priueijih'H expropriation, when necessary, should 
bo conducted. » • 

Tn case <4 expropriation the owner should 
receive at least tho jirico whffh he could obtd!n 
in tho open market, if he %era di^osed to sell.* 
ITie market price is theffnly im^rnal and trust¬ 
worthy measure of the Value of proper^. It 
ropresenta the value of property mjfler all the 
actual circumstances, including the reasonable 
expectations to which the laws and policy, of 
the state have given rise. U is unworthy of 
a civilise^ govovnment to pursue a certain class 
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of owners with covert hostility, to burthen 
them with overwhelming taxes, or to deny 
them oifeetual protection, in order to make 
their property worthless, and then to buy it at 
80 many years’ purchaie of zero. Yet these 
expedients are occasionally recommended in 
our time by persons who profess to have a 
special sense of political justice. Even in the 
case where the state interferes to suppress a form 
of property distinctly condemned by the im¬ 
proved morality of the general public, it still 
owes compensation to the proprietors affected. 
When the British parliament compensated the 
West Indian slave-owners it acted on the sound 
principle that the state, which for many genera¬ 
tions had recognised and maintained the law¬ 
fulness of slavery, was partierps criminis, and 
ouglit to take its share of the loss. But in cases 
of this kind the right amount of the compensa¬ 
tion may bo more doubtful than in others. 

Where the owner of ]*roperty expropriated 
has increased its returns by a violation of the 
law the case is dili’erent. If the owner of a 
house permits it to be over-crowded with lodgers, 
he has no right to oom})ensation for the extra 
rent which he has thus received. If he lessens 
his outgoings by allowing the house to fall 
out of repair, the cost of the repairs neces¬ 
sary to make it habitable should be deducted 
from the compensation paid. If the house is 
so ruinous that no repair can make it habitable, 
he is entitled to compensation only for the site 
and thtf-materials. In other words the market 
value, which forms the basis of compensation, 
mus^ be understood as tlie marlcet value obtain¬ 
able vnihout a breach of the law. It would be 
ny>nstroua that a man should obtain compensa¬ 
tion for relimjuishing a profit which is illegal. 

Subject to these qualification.s, then, the 
amount of the compensatifjn should not be less 
than the mai'kct value. But it may jUbvl-Sably 
b4> somewhat mow. Over and abovu' the loss 
of his property, he' wlio sells against his will 
suffers the jwiin of comjiulsioii, and for this i 
reasonable afloyaiice should be pipdc. Distinc¬ 
tion may be m^e between objects which have 
and objects which have not “a value of 
affection.'’ Thus one acr^-of arable land differs 
from another acre of arable laud only in its 
capacity of producing wealth. Ho who is com¬ 
pelled to soli one field is usually able to buy 
another field wljich will do just as well. But the 
house where a man has lived all his life may 
be much more to him than any ol^er house of 
ecfaal value. If ci’mpe'llcd to sell it, he cannot 
•buy apotl^er which 'Will be the same to him. 
Frima /tww^lftreforo, <5he indemnity for con¬ 
straint put upon an iwner to sell should be 


more liberal in this case than in the other. 
Compensation, however, must be assessed on 
general rules, and fine gradations of feeling 
cannot always bo taken into account. ^ 

^Yet another difficulty rerf^ains. The owner 
who is compelled to sell part of his proj)crty 
may have the value of the remainder greatly 
augmented by the public works for which the 
laud was taken. "Whether this prospective 
improvement should bo taken into account in 
assessing the compensation duo to him is a 
much-disputed question (see Bii'rriiiiMENT). 

The princijiles of compensation will be the 
same whether the party taking by compulsion 
bo the national government or a municipal 
authority or a private joint-stock company or 
individual. But, wlinn the state confers the 
jiowcr of ex]»ro])riatioii iipou its subordinates or 
upon })rivate parties, it is entitled to determine 
the objects for which this power shall bo ex¬ 
orcised, the extent to which it shall bo exercised, 
and the service which shall be rendered to the 
public by those who are invested with it. 
These, liowovor, are points which must bo 
determined by common sense in each case as 
it arises. f. o. m. 

[See also Eminent Domain.] 

EXTENSIVE CULTIVATION (see In- 
TENSIVE Cultivation). 

EXTENTS (see Court Rolls, Manoriai 
Accounts, and Extents). 

EXTRANEUS. A freeman by bfrth corning 
into a manor from outside, and so opposed to 
luUimiS, but holding laud on it by villein tenure. 
Ho could not, however, bo ejected as long as he 
performed tho services due from his holding, 
and he could sun'cnder the liolding at will. 
Vinogradoff shows {i'iUainage in England^ 
1891, p. 63), against Britton’s theory, that the 
descendants of an extrauevs might lapse into 
villainage in the fiftji generation. , 

[VinogriulolT, pp. 77-82, 142.] E. c.. p. 

EYTON, RoiiEUT William (1816-1881), was 
bom at Wellington (Salop); graduated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1839. He is best 
known as an antiquary, tfut his works are of 
value to the economist li’)r the information they 
contain on the economics of tho Middle Ages, 
and eB])ecially on the fiscal systems of the 
Anglo-Nonnau kings. 

Such of his works ale: Domesday Studies 
(Somerset), London, 1881.—jDomwtfay Studies 
(Stafford), London, 1881.—A'cy to Domesday^ 
London, 1878 ,—Notes on DoviesdaiJt London, 
1880. — The Staffordshire Pipe Rolls, vol. i, 
London, 1880. ’ 

[See life in Dictionary of National Biographu.) 

k. a. 



